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THE attention given to technical education in England 
has had an effect on foreign schools. In the Munich 
Technische Hochschule, where at one time several English 
students were to be met with, there are at present only two. 
The students from the United States have also fallen off in 
numbers, for now there are no more than nine. As for the 
winter session there are 1,006 students registered, the 
absence of Englishmen or Americans cannot make much 
difference. Bavaria sends 571. and the rest of Germany 
248 students. From Austria come 46, Russia 45, Switzer- 
land 24, Italy 14, Servia 11, Greece 10, Turkey 8, Bul- 
garia 6, Sweden and Norway 4, Denmark 1, Holland 1, and 
South America has one student. ‘The apportionment of 
the students among the classes. is as follows :—Mechanics, 
31I ; engineering, 207; building, 153; chemistry, 120 ; 
agriculture, 34 ; general technics, 181. 


Tue Bavarian Government awarded last week pensions 
to the following painters:—Professor ALois GapL, Herr 
JoserpH WatTEeR and Herr Apotr RosrentHaL. ‘The 
announcement was no sooner made than it was discovered 
that Herr RoseNTHAL was dead, and he had not even the 
satisfaction in his last hours of knowing that his labours 
had been appreciated by the Regent and Council. 


Tue gentlemen who had undertaken the arrangements 
for an exhibition of MEISSONIER’s works next May in Paris 
have had to announce that their project is abandoned. 
They express their gratitude to all who had offered to lend 
works. ‘The failure came out of the difficulties that arose 
in respect to the works which the artist retained in his pos- 
session. The right to authority over them is claimed by 
the widow of M. MEtssonier, and by his son and daughter. 
All the parties declare that they desire to see a gallery 
established in which M. Metssonrer’s works could be. 
exhibited in’ perpetuity; but somehow this apparent 
unanimity is accompanied by suspicions of a plot, and all 
round there are doubts that the fame of the painter is the 
one object that is sought. Madame MEISSONIER says that 
in order to enhance the glory of her late husband she has 
thought of a public sale of his works, but she is willing to 
give up her share of the property if the other parties will con- 
sent to the creation of a Meissonier Gallery, which was one 
of MeEIssonrer’s dreams in his lifetime. The contention 
between the parties in so remarkable a dispute will no 
doubt have to be settled in the law courts, and in that case 
the pictures are likely to find their way to the auction-room. 
The project of a permanent collection of MEISSONIER’S 
works in the Louvre or elsewhere may then be abandoned, 
for owners are not likely to part with the little pictures when 
they find that the artist’s family will not set an example of 
renunciation. 


Ir will be remarkable if chemistry can at length turn 
decayed wood to account. At a meeting of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Dr. HODGKINSON was 
able to exhibit to the members some specimens of very 
brilliant colouring matter which he had extracted from 
decayed wood, apparently hazel and oak, the pigment not 
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| being peculiar to one kind of timber. It is of a bluish- 


green colour, and proved soluble in boiling acetic acid. _ It 
is separable into two distinct pigments, one green, soluble 
in cold acetic acid; the other blue, insoluble in cold acetic 
acid but soluble in nitric acid. The spectrum showed that 
the pigment is entirely distinct from chlorophyll. This may 
be the commencement of -a new industry. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the pigments will be more pleasing in 
appearance than the majority of those which in Manchester 
have been extracted from coal-tar.. « 


We lately said that changes in the Works Department 
of the Paris Municipality were impending. ‘The Prefect of 
the Seine has now put forth his scheme of organisation. In 
the first place it is proposed to separate architecture from 
engineering. It is also intended to make a distinetion 
between technical and administrative services. | Water 
supply, sanitation, public ways, public gardens, will each 
be placed under directors. The four services will be under 
the control of M. Huet, as chief engineer, who will also be 
director of the works connected with roads and. bridges. 
There will be an administrative department of municipal 
engineering, which will be in charge of the secretary of the 
Prefecture. The architectural department will be directed 
by an inspector-general of architecture, who will also be 
responsible for whatever is undertaken as decoration in 
painting and sculpture. The Prefect of the Seine thus 
intends to make the inspector-general the chief superin- 
tendent for whatever is done by the agency of any of the 
fine arts. 
art under the authority of the secretary of the Prefecture- 
The proposals reveal a tendency of the present time in 
France, which is in favour of independent chiefs of sections. 
for all public business. 


Tur obituary of the Royal Hibernian Academy was 
exceptionally heavy in 1891, especially when the size of that 
society is considered.. On Monday last Mr. Aucustus 
Burk&, one of the Academicians, died in Florence in his 
fifty-third year. He was a clever landscape painter, and 
was more allied to the foreign schools than most of the 
members. 


SEVERAL French painters who contributed works to 
an exhibition in Buenos Ayres two or three years ago were 
compelled to endure the Joss of their’ property. The 
pictures disappeared, and in so distant a region there was 
no chance of tracing them. An action was taken in Paris 
against the agent of the consignee. The Tribunal de 
Commerce decided in his favour. Arrangements were 
made to bring the case on appeal before higher courts. 
The agent, however, offered 100,000 francs in settlement of 
the claims, and the money has been accepted. ‘This was a 
wise course, for apparently the ‘artists had no grounds 
against the agent. They sent their works without making 
inquiries, for they assumed that their interests were looked 
after by a committee. The whole of the money is to be 
distributed among the sufferers, for the Société des Artistes 
Frangais will bear all the costs of the litigation. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR THE CENTRAL TOWER 
OF WESTMINSTER - ABBEY. ~ ° 
By H. P. Burke-Downinc, A.R.I.B.A. 


ESTMINSTER ABBEY 
is our grandest 
national memorial, 

as well as the noblest 

and most beautiful 

, example of the art 

of our early fore- 

fathers. In either 

. aspect it has suffi- 

cient for the study 

of a lifetime, and 
though much time 


» lovingly expended 

; upon it, there re- 
?’.@ mains still an ample field 
f=” open for discovery. It 
is with its structural his- 


“vei ference to the point indi- 
cated in my title, that I wish now 
to deal in a short way. ‘pes 
Very little is known of ‘the early history of the building; 
but this is clear, that the present Abbey is the third that has 
been built on the same site, and that it is totally different 
from either of its predecessors, though probably in size 
pretty much the same as that of EDwaRD THE CONFESSOR, 
as is proved by many cases of coincidence of the boun- 
daries of the two buildings. This church of EDWARD THE 
CoNnFESSOR was noted. at aw 
the time as being of un- 
usual - dimensions, ‘and — 
MatrHew Paris- speaks 
of it as. having ~ been 
“erected in a new mode 
of composition ” (the cruci- 
form); “which now nearly 
all. emulate in costly ex- 
penditure.”- ‘The ‘present 
church was commenced at 
a time when architecture 
in England, drawing an 
inspiration from abroad, 
was rapidly approaching ~ 
its. period- of greatest 
beauty, and it says much 
for the discernment of- 
those to whom its gradual 
completion fell at different 
periods, that they were 
willing to adhere, as the 
result of their labours 
shows, to the principles 
set before them by their 
predecessors, though al- 
most necessarily differing 
from them in details. 
Under Henry III. the 
building was carried as far 
as to include the transepts; 
the rest has been added 
at various times down to 
that of Henry VIL., while 
the western towers were 
not completed until the 
time of WREN, and that 
they should have been : 4 { Jncers: si 
completed then is a matter forlament. © =: > > 5 
« In-another place Isgave a ‘sketch showing the, two 
western towers as they might have appeared had they. been 
finished at_the same 
‘To: restore them in this way would involve the. destruction 
of work which, though totally inconsistent with: the rest of 


the building, is made interesting by its association with Sir. 


and labour have been. 


ne tory, and with especial re-. 


time as the best parts of the. building. | 


CHRI 


— 


STOPHER WREN. It is, therefore, never likely to be 


er 


But throughout the French model is 
not ‘slavishly imitated, and in the churches of England 
around him—notably at Salisbury—the central tower was 
a usual feature. When WReEN was repairing the church 
in 1714, he declared that he had discovered the base 
of a central tower, though it did not then reach the’ 
ridge of the roof, and he. built up to. the height _ of . 
a few feet the square tower which now exists. . Apart - 
from the existence of this base which Wren dis-. 
covered, there is evidence in the internal structure that the 
centre was intended to be vaulted at a lower level than the - 
nave and choir, for the better support of a tower. These 
are strong indications of an intention on the part of the 
first builder to add a central tower to the church, and the 
lightness of the piers beneath seems to indicate that, if 


| built, it would not have been a lofty one. The fact that 


the piers beneath are light is an argument often put forward 
to show the impossibility of building a lantern, and. con- 
sequently the impossibility of its having had a place in the’ 
original design. But while many eminent architects have ' 
expressed their opinion that these piers would be too light - 
to support anything but an utterly inadequate structure, ’ 
: ; others equally- well quali- ’ 
fied have formed a con- 
trary judgment: The piérs, 
_ though siender, aré of hard : 
stone, and the bonding,” 
where it has been seen, is. 
On a very strong system ; 
and my own observation 
makes me believe that they 
would amply bear the strain 
of a low tower. A low 
- lantern, too, seemed to me 
to harmonise best with the 
~ rest of the church. 

. That such a tower will’ 
be built) does not seem™ 
likely now, but ever since 
Wren’s building up of the 
square tower there cer-i 
tainly has seemed to be a 
plain necessity for one.» 
Many think that to pro-) 
pose such an_ addition ° 
shows a. want of the re-: 
verence with which such: 
a monument of ancient 

_ days should beapproached;' 
but, on. the other hand, a: 
true respect would perhaps : 
be: better shown by com- > 

pleting that.which was never | 
meant to be: left undone)” If) 
those who camé after: Henry IIT. * 
had had such a feeling the church’ 
would never have been so complete as * 
it is, and the only difference between * 
ours is that a little longer. interval has? 
It can hardly be questioned that from an’: 


their case and 


been passed. 
artistic point of view it would be an immense improve- 


ment to the Abbey. ee Liaw 

~ One of my sketches shows the north transept as recently » 
restored by Mr. Pearson, and which has given us a clearer | 
perception of the ancient beauty of this face of theschurch; : 
for Mr. Prarson has:gone back: to. the right age for ‘his ! 
mod:l, and has thoroughly entered into its spirit,» _.- 3 


opps ° 


. too embarrassing obtrusion of details upon the mind... 
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My idea for the central tower I have not in this sketch 
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attempted to work out in detail, and haye, indeed, done no - 
more than is sufficient to show the: general conception and. 
the general effect produced, should such an addition: be. 
made. to the church. . With this end in, view I have timed. 
my sketch at an unusual hour, but. one at which by the- 
light of the, dim.,and-distant' moon the main features and 
general outline of the Abbey may be appreciated without a_ 


df 
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museum was “a repository of learned curiosities,” as Dr., 


Jounson said, and any character it might attain was due to 
whoever contributed the largest number of objects. 


Stuffed . 


birds, fishes, snakes, spiders, butterflies, fossils, minerals, ° 
timber, clubs by South Sea Islanders, models of Chinese * 


pagodas, poisoned arrows, shells, mummies were as accept- 


able as fragments’ of antiquities.:: The further the objects > 
were removed from the life of the inhabitants the more they 
were appreciated. _In some places efforts were made to’ 
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THE MUSEUM OF THE FUTURE. 


= 
HE address by Lieut.-General Pirr-Rivers on 
“ Typological Museums,” which was printed in Zhe 
Architect of \ast-week, calls for a few remarks, not only on 
account of the authorship and the interest of the experi- 
ment described in it, but especially because it may be taken 
as indicating the character of the museum of the future. 
In an age when specialism has assumed very great import- 
ance, it ‘would be strange if the old class of museums, 
which corresponded with so much that has been superseded, 
could be allowed to remain unaffected by revolutions in 
theories which concern their contents.’ In fact, so many 
changes in the arrangements have become necessary in 
order to correspond with the requirements of a class of 
students like General Pirr-Rivers, as to suggest that 
new types of museums are indispensable. This necessity 
will-be more evident if we briefly consider the purposes 
which museums have served in past years, and contrast them 
with those which they are expected to serve in the future. 
Hitherto the nature of most English museums has been 
determined by chance or accident. “ From its title each of 
them was supposed to be dedicated to all the muses, but in 
reality they were left at the disposal of blind Fortune. A 
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give a local character to a part of the museum, and if a 
field club existed in the town there might be collections, 
that recalled some of the ancient inhabitants as. well as the 
natural history of the district. Latterly the interest taken 
in art and the desire to improve local trades gave oppor- 
tunities for the acceptance of a different class of objects, 
and thus it has.happened that the richest museums are the 
most distracting. 

As the museums of the classes we have mentioned have 
altered their-character from-time to time, it could not be 
supposed that the buildings would be at all times equally. 
well adapted to display all the objects. If the designers 
anticipated that the contents of a museum were to be shown 
in wall-cases, it was not to be expected that the contents of 
table-cases, when introduced at a later time, would be seen 
in the rooms as clearly as ina building in which provision was 
made for the latter. Again, if an architect tried to provide 
for miscellaneous collections that were representative, 
although in the most modest way, of natural history, 
archeology, human life under strange conditions, besides 
ancient and modern arts and manufactures, it would be un- 
reasonable to blame him because he did not afford means 
to exemplify the theory of evolution as applied to each or 
all of them. 
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It is, in fact, evolution which will revolutionise museums. 
One reformer, Professor HERDMAN, in treating. of the sub- 
ject, reveals the opinions which prevail among naturalists 
and many other upholders of the theory. 
at Liverpool he says :— 


In what respect is a museum better or higher than a mere collec- 
tion of curiosities made by an amateur, or than the confused assem- 
blage of heterogeneous objects seen on the shelves of the bird-fancier’s 
shop, if it is not that in the museum the specimens are supposed to be 
arranged and Jabelled in a natural (that is, a scientific) manner? Now 
it is generally admitted amongst biologists that the only natural 
arrangement of animals or plants is according to their genetic 
affinities, and this when carried out gives rise to a branched or tree- 
like form, which represents graphically at one and the same time the 
blood relationships of the different groups, and also their phylogenetic 
or ancestral histury. Why is it then that museums do not follow this, 
the only correct method of classifying and arrang-ng organic objects? 
I believe the reason is simply that museums are costly institutions, most 
of which were already established before the Darwinian epoch. They 
are placed in buildings which it would be a serious matter to rebuild or 
to adapt, and which are for the most part quite unsuitable for the new 
genealogical arrangement, being generally in the form of a series of 
corridors and galleries, in which the specimens are arranged in linear 
series—a method known to all biologists as an absurd one, giving a 
totally erroneous idea of nature In order to have a proper effect, the 
whole museum must be in accordance with the order of nature. Any 
part arranged otherwise is so much space and material wasted, or 
worse than was'ed, so far as the instruction of the general public is 
concerned. Natural history museums are still in what may be called 
their pre-Darwinian ccndition, and must undergo great changes before 
they can be regarded as abreast of modern science. I have no doubt 
that as a result of the rapid advances which are being made in biology 
the museum will, in the near future, become evalved into a much more 
perfect natural science to the masses than we can even, imagine just 
now. 


It will be observed that Professor HERDMAN hopes for 
a more serviceable museum than exists, but, of course, he 
could hardly be expected to do more than forecast the 
nature of the arrangements. ‘To be worthy of acceptance 
as a natural history museum it must have a laboratory, 
lecture-hall and aquarium, besides provision for local 
collections and special collections. The following is the 
Professor’s scheme for a simple example :— 


The museum is supposed to occupy an area 200 feet in length and 
100 feet in breadth, and it is divided into a central part Ico feet 
square and two lateral parts each 100 feet by 50 feet. The right wing 
is occupied on the ground-floor by the large Jecture hall, while the left 
wing contains the vertebrate part of the collection. Each of the wings 
is three storeys in height, the two upper storeys being occupied by the 
zoological and botanical laboratories and private workrooms, while the 
central part of the museum is open to the roof, from which it is lit, 
and has two galleries surrounding it. The main entrance is in the 
middle of one of the sides and leads into a wide corridor running to 
the right and left and ending each way in a flight of steps. That on 
the left hand Jeads to the back of the lecture hall, while the stairs on 
the right give access to the laboratories above. The wal! separating 
the corridor from the central part of the museum might be a glass par- 
tition, so as to admit more light. Through the middle of this partition 
a wide doorway leads to the central part of the museum, a great hall 
100 feet wide by go feet long and, say, £0 feet high, lit from the roof 
and by a row of windows along the end opposite the entrance, and 
having two galleries running rourd its four sides and approached by 
spiral stairs at the corners nearest to the entrance. The cases are 
arranged round the walls and in lines and groups on the floor, so as to 
indicate the lines of development of the leading groups, of animals. 
The connection between the various groups and the directions of 
evolution are shown by a stout brass bar, branching where necessary, 
which runs over the centres of the table cases about 7. feet from the 
ground, and has the names of the larger groups and other explanatory 
labels suspended trom it, This bar would take its origin from the first 
case encountered by the visitor entering the museum—a table case 
containing one or more models of Protamaba, and, possibly, a series 
of specimens and models showing the chemical elements present in 
protoplasm. In front of this first case might be placed an upright 
tree-like model of the animal kingdom. 


With a museum of the kind proposed all ‘the architect 
has to provide is ample space in the proportions suggested, 
and which will be well lighted. The rest would be the 
work of the curator. It would be his business to obtain 
cases of the sizes required, to arrange them in the posi- 
tions and at the angles that would best signify the rela- 
tions between the objects in the various cases, and to fix the 
brass bar that would unite all the cases, in order to suggest 
that they were parts of one great whole. But there are 
other authorities who consider that the xeawus of biological 
progression should be in some manner displayed by the 
form of the building. General Prrr-Rivers referred to a 
proposition of his own in which he suggested a series of 
concentric circles to exhibit the expansion of evolution as 


In a paper read | 


exemplified in the palzeolithic, neolithic, bronze, iron and 
subsequent ages of the anthropologists. Professor FLOWER 
arrived at a similar conclusion as to the form of building 
for.the display of collections of natural history. Although 
the building at South Kensington was planned according to 
the instructions of the naturalists of the time, a few years: 
brings about changes in ideas, and, according to Professor 
FLowER, the museum of which he has charge “is quite 
unsuited for scientific arrangement.” Only a very big 
rotunda will enable him to display objects as he desires. 
Mr. F. W. RupuieEr, of the Geological Survey, objected to 
the concentric circles, because they were not continuous, 
and it was necessary for the mind, as it were, to jump from 
one ring to another. He considered that “a continuous 
spiral would be a better arrangement than a series of 
circles,” and he said if the Albert Hall could be cleared out 
a start might be made in that building. With a spiral 
arrangement the wall-spaces would, of course, become the 
most important part. But inevitably only a portion of a 
series could be gazed at from any point of view, and in 
practice the brass-bar method of linking the varieties might 
be the more efficient as an aid to teaching. On the other 
hand, the upward tendency, which characterises most forms. 
of organic growth, would be well suggested by a spiral 
disposition of objects, if it could be accomplished. 

The concentric principle, it may be mentioned, was tried’ 
in the Paris International Exhibition of 1867, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. GrorcE Maw, of Broseley, but the effect 
was disappointing. Whether a more satisfactory result is. 
obtainable in. a museum that would appeal mainly to 
scientists remains to be discovered. When so many of the 
most prominent among them insist on a change from 
rectangular galleries it is likely that some new experiment 
in planning will have to be undertaken in order to satisfy 
what will be called the “claims of science.”’ 

Whether it is essential to attach so much importance to 
the illustration of the principle of evolutionary sequence in 
biology and anthropology may be doubted. But the repre- 
sentatives of evolution in other departments will no doubt 
also assert their claims, and if the circle, the elliptic or the 
spiral will become necessary for the presentation of results. 
in one branch of knowledge the new form must be equally: 
well adapted to the others. It is well known that the 
principle is supposed to be universally applicable, or, as. 
Mr. HERBERT SPENCER says, “Whether it be in the de- 
velopment of the earth, in the development of life upon its 
surface, in the development of society, of government, of 
manufactures, of commerce, of language, literature, science, 
art, this same evolution of the simple into the complex, through 
aprocess of continuous differentiation, holds throughout. 
From the earliest traceable cosmical changes down to 
the latest results of civilisation, we shall find the trans- 
formation of the homogeneous into the heterogeneous is 
that in which progress essentially consists.” Let it be once 
demonstrated that a novel form of building can aid in 
expressing the principle and, for a while at least, the old 
precedents in planning will be disregarded in museums. 
There is, fortunately, one corrective which will limit the 
aberrations of those who would sacrifice all interests to a 
display of evolutionary effects—that is, the necessity of 
keeping away many classes of specimens from light and air. 
According to Dr. GUNTHER, only the more typical bio- 
logical specimensfshould be exposed ; the remainder should 
be kept in closed cases, and only brought out whenever 
there was a necessity. They should, in fact, be treated as. 
“Jearned curiosities,” which it were not wise to‘sacrifice for 
the gratification of sightseers who would be no less pleased. 
with copies. 

The efforts to make evolution paramount, it is to be 
hoped, will cause many other important principles to be 
duly respected by all who have charge, of museums. It is. 
better to see some one class of objects well represented 
than to have rooms filled with disconnected things which 
are supposed to be curiosities. A county, a parish, or a 
local trade would form a more definite, and therefore a 
better, subject for illustration in most museums than the 
universe in general. It is as impossible to giye oppor- 
tunities in rooms of limited area for extensive views of the 
regions between China and Peru, or of the history of the 
world, as for architects to provide buildings that will be 
sufficiently elastic to allow the walls. te be changed from 
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planes to curves, according to the whims of enthusiasts. 
“Typological” museums may be able to aid the growth 
of knowledge, but they must not be types of the instability 
of theories if they are to be useful. 


ENGINEERING PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS. 


ONSIDERING the great and continuous advances 

that have been made in all departments of construc- 

tive science during the middle years of the present century 

advances which are the outcome of the efforts of a vast 

body of workers and thinkers—startling inventions and 

revolutionary improvements cannot reasonably be looked 
for in these later years. 

Our large towns are furnished with technical schools to 
teach new generations what has already been done, and no 
small portion of the tyro’s life must be spent in mastering 
this before he attempts improving that which is, or allows 
his imagination to lead him to new departures. 

Revision of past errors, revival of unappreciated pro- 
cesses, and gradual improvements in all directions should 
be the leading characteristics of our times. Means are now 
available for testing and proving the qualities of materials 
used in construction which were formerly wanting, and 
there is no excuse for permitting the introduction of inferior 
material into either mechanical or structural work. 

In the matter of cements and concretes some very wild 
theories have been advanced, such, for instance, as letting 
a concrete set partially and then breaking it up and punning 
it. Herr ScHirrNer’s recent experiments show that Port- 
jand cement mortar kept moist for twenty-four hours after 
mixing and then placed under water improves in hardness 
with the duration of its submersion; therefore to obtain the 
best results cement mortar should not be allowed an 
opportunity of drying for several days after mixing. 

Amongst, if not at the head of, the most important 
revivals is that of Sir HENRY BEsseMER’s method of rolling 
metal sheets direct from fluid metal. About the year 1846 
Sir Henry succeeded in producing by this method iron 
sheets 3 to 4 feet long one-thirtieth of an inch thick. Both 
iron and steel in passing from the fluid to the solid state 
retain their malleability, and allow time for further treatment 
before they cool. This process is not confined to thin 
sheets only, but, with sufficiently large plant, may be used 
for the production of steel plates of a thickness reaching 
three-quarters of an inch or more. ‘The cooling of the 
metal is rapid, and its mass being small it follows from the 
laws of crystallisation that the resulting crystals will be 
small, and as the metal is exposed to pressure between rolls 
while passing from its fluid to its solid state, it is natural that 
it should retain its homogeneity and tenacity in the highest 
clegree. 

Ever since iron was first used, the quest for a trustworthy 
protective covering has been increasing. 
4 process is now in use at Messrs. J. WEestwoop & Co.’s 
works at Millwall. Iron and steel plates can be directly 
coated with lead nearly pure, without the intervention of tin. 
The plates, after being passed through pickling, alkaline 
and rinsing baths, are immersed in a solution of zinc and 
stannic chlorides. ‘They are then dried and placed in a 
bath of molten fead, containing about 984 per cent. pure 
lead, after which they are found to be covered with a layer 
of very thin lead, which is uniform and strongly adherent. 

Notwithstanding the carpings of an unthinking public, 
electrical traction in underground railways is a proved suc- 
cess, as shown on the City and Stockwell line. There is a 
very striking contrast between the difficulties encountered 
by railway promoters fifty years since, and those which 
mow beset the advocates of new methods of locomotion. 
Formerly rapid travelling was dreaded as dangerous ; now 
the trains do not go often enough or quick enough to please 
a great class of local travellers who daily pass to and fro 
between their homes and their places of business. In the 
class referred to, it is not the desire to get early to business 
which inspires their demands for more trains and higher 
speed, but an inclination to lie in bed until the latest pos- 
sible moment. ‘One great advantage of electrical traction 
is that no injurious gases are thrown into the tunnel, and 
another is found in the absence of weighty reciprocating 
parts in the motor, and therefore freedom from oscillation. 


In this direction’ 


It is satisfactory that this first London railway worked on 
the electric’ traction system has proved so successful that 
another will shortly be commenced, to deal with the central 
traffic from the City to Bayswater. 

‘The year now commencing will witness the final disuse 
of the broad-gauge railway in England. For this the 
rapidity of the spread of narrow-gauge lines may be in a 
great measure responsible, as uniformity of gauge is a very 
great desideratum between important centres of commerce. 
When therefore it became necessary to assimilate the 
gauges the broad would naturally have to go, and this for 
several reasons. In the first place the expense of widening 
the narrow-gauge railways could not fora moment be enter- 
tained, and also broad-gauge stock is much more costly and 
heavy than’ narrow, and traffic, especially local traffic, 
requires light and frequent trains to accommodate the con- 
tinuous stream of short-journey passengers. We may notice 
in passing that the “gliding railway,” whereon the carriages 
run on water-borne skates, has again been exhibited, this 
time at the Crystal Palace, London, and its action said to 
be satisfactory ; it does not, however, seem to command 
sufficient confidence to lead to its trial on a practical scale. 
In this system water is pumped between the skates and the 
rails, and the carriages are propelled by water jets, which 
successively impinge against floats fixed to the carriage 
frames. 

Once again is something like a practical attempt to 
solve the problem of aerial navigation being made. This 
time the experimentalist is Mr. Hiram J. Maxim, the 
invenior ‘of the automatic machine-gun which bears his 
name, and, like this latter apparatus, his fresh invention is 
designed for purposes of massacre and destruction—for it is 
intended to carry dynamite or other explosive materials to 
be used in warfare. The fundamental principle of this 
machine is not new; it is supported by an inclined 
balanced: plane, propelled horizontally by rapidly revolving 
screws. At a certain velocity, depending upon the inclina- 
tion of the plane, it should move horizontally through the 
air, and tise when the speed of the screws is increased. 
The great difficulty which has hitherto proved fatal to the 
success of flying-machines lies in the weight of a motor 
sufficiently powerful for their propulsion and manipulation, 
but Mr. Maxi seems confident of overcoming this obstacle. 
He states that from the steam-engine he has designed he 
can obtain one effective horse-power for each ten pounds’ 
weight of engine, boiler and condenser. This would be 
equivalent to the strength of a full-grown man for every 
pound and a half of machinery. 

The use of triple and even quadruple expansion steam- 
engines is not only being continued but even extended, and 
it ig now proposed to apply the latter system to locomotives. 
It is curious to observe how in recent years—after a period 
of discredit—the compound engine has again come rapidly 
into favour. There are, however, in this ccanection limits 
which should be carefully studied in order to prevent 
economy in one direction from being exceeded by outlay in 
another. «So far as steamships are concerned, very costly 
engines may be justified by saving in time of passage and 
reduced space in hold occupied by coal bunkers, which 
allows more room for passengers or for the stowage of 
paying merchandise ; but when _ stationary engines are 
under consideration, in regard to which the space occupied 
by coal is of little moment, it may happen that the economy 
of fuel effected by tripling the cylinders is not adequate to 
compensate for the additional capital sunk in first cost. 
The further the principle of successive expansion 1s 
carried, the higher must be the boiler pressure used 
and the more costly the boilers to support it, but 
there need be no fear in regard to high temperature injuring 
the cylinders, so long as they are lubricated with mineral 
oils which do not. leave a carbon depesit. In some gas 
engines, such as the Otto, the temperature of explosion is as 
much as '3,000 degrees Fahr., and yet the pistons of these 
engines work well in their cylinders. 

When boilers are worked under very high pressure 
there is enhanced reason for avoiding unnecessary straining 
of the plates and seams. ‘The feed-water should therefore, 
be admitted at a temperature as nearly that of the steam 11 
the boiler as is practicable. This may conveniently be done 
by heating the feed-water with live steam from the boiler on 
its passage thereto. Experiments in actual running have 
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shown very recently that this method of working secures 
additional economy. This may in some measure be due to 
the fact that the furnace flues are not chilled by the impact 
of cold feed-water, and therefore the gases of combustion 
are more perfectly consumed. 

A very marked increase in the use of petroleum engines 
is to be noticed, Messrs. PRirsrMAN having developed and 
brought them to a high state of efficiency, so that their 
working is exceedingly satisfactory, even up to 40 or 50 
horse-power. Some improvements in mechanical detail 
have also been made which lead to more compact forms. 

Gas engines, which for many years were regarded as 
suitable only for purposes requiring low powers, have now 
shown their adaptability under circumstances of greater 
magnitude, and the expansive principle of working has been 
applied to them even to the extent of compounding them, 
Mr. MELHURsT’s compound gas engine being the pioneer 
in this respect, though an increased rate of expansion had 
been previously obtained in the single cylinder Atkinson 
cycle engine. The one advantage that petroleum engines 
have over those actuated by gas is that they are available 
in situaticns into which gas cannot be conveniently led, 
such as in mines, for haulage purposes, and when used with 
heavy oils there is no danger of explosion. 

One of the greatest desiderata in connection with the 

use of iron and steel is a certain means of detecting in- 
ternal flaws. Many years since a Lieutenant Saxpy put 
before the public a simple magnetic test requiring merely 
an ordinary compass for putting it into operation. Experi- 
ments then made in some of the English dockyards were 
conclusive, but the method never came into use—perhaps 
it was too scientific in appearance to attract the practical 
men of that period. We have now another more delicate 
apparatus, the sciséophone, invented hy Captain pE PLack, 
of Paris. This instrument consists of a small pneumatic 
tapper, worked by hand and connected with a telephone, in 
the circuit of which a microphone is introduced ; one person 
works the tapper whilst another listens to the sounds. We 
cannot hope for much from this contrivance, as it is too 
delicate for workshop use, and its indications must be very 
liable to be confused by surrounding sources of sound. A 
test giving visible indications is what is required in this 
connection. 
'_. Mentioning tests leads naturally to some comment on a 
slight scare which has arisen during the past year from the 
collapse of a cast-iron bridge on the London and Brighton 
Railway, although testing by such methods as those above 
referred to would not have prevented the accident, for 
they would have shown the directors no more than they 
knew, for the girders of this bridge had been proved to be 
too weak years before, but yet they were not replaced. The 
engineers called in to report upon this matter and the 
strength of the bridges generally have made such sweeping 
assertions as would lead those outside the profession to 
think that a very large percentage of iron bridges in the 
United Kingdom are unsafe. There is no doubt that on 
all lines of railway the bridges are more severely tried 
than formerly on account of the increased weight of the 
more powerful modern locomotives, but this in the majority 
of cases will have been provided for by the margin of safety 
allowed in the original designs. 

In America, electrical welding has been practically 
adopted on an extensive scale for light work. Axles up to 
1% inches are thus united, and then tested by bending hot 
to an angle of go degrees and back again. It is stated that 
in the course of two years no failure has occurred. This 
process is not one of true welding, but really of melting 
together, whereby the metal is returned to its molecular 
condition when cast; therefore the so-called weld has to be 
submitted to a hammering or forging process to restore its 
ductile properties. Copper and high-grade steel show this 
molecular change most distinctly, especially in large welds. 
Spiral pipes for tuytres and other similar purposes are 
joined and bent to form under one heat; chains up to 
2 inches diameter are also made by joining half links by the 
electrical process. 

That old insanity, “perpetual motion,” has once more 
tried to put in an appearance in’London. A decidedly 
obscure and incomplete notice of a concatenation of wheels 
appeared in the columns of an evening contemporary, but 
we are not aware that any technical expert was invited to 
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view the contrivance. 
that end in view. 

It is almost inconceivable that even now people —and in 
some cases people of good general education—will take up. 
with the perpetual motion craze, but that such is the case 
is clearly shown by questions sent to technical papers and 
by specifications deposited at the Patent Office. The 
machines described are not called perpetual motion 
machines, but they are nothing else, and under the present 
law patents are actually granted for these impossibilities. 
In this respect the Americans are decidedly in advance of 
us: their Patent Office officials ask for working models of 
such inventions, and as a natural consequence hear nothing 
more of them. One of the commonest forms in which this 
idea crops up appears in schemes for returning exhaust- 
steam to the boiler, not as water or condensed steam, but 
in the form of steam. Several patents have been recently 
taken out for such apparatus, and in one case at least a 
circular issued with the view of interesting the public in it. 
The completeness of this fallacy is obvious on eyen slight 
consideration, for if a pipe be connected at both ends to the 
steam space of the same boiler, the steam in such pipe will 
remain at rest, the pressure at both ends being the same: 
How, then, can the interposition of a steam-engine in the 
course of the pipe cause the steam to move ?—for the steam 
must retain its full pressure, and gather some increment as 
well, to enable it to re-enter the boiler.. If people would 
simply examine both ends of an arrangement of this de- 
scription its impracticability would at once appear. 

In regard to minor inventions shown in the records of 
the Patent Office, old ideas, proved impracticable years ago; 
reappear: rotary engines with sliding shutters, such as were 
shown to be useless three-quarters of a century back, are 
again patented ; and again and again is protection sought 
for methods of driving engines by mixed air and steam. A 
rotary engine, to be a success, must have no reciprocating, 
parts ; the uselessness of mixing air with steam has been 
repeatedly proved. There is great ingenuity shown in 
many of these inventions, and it is a great pity it is not 
turned into a more practical channel. he 

High iron towers of the “ Eiffel” type are to be multiplied,. 
but these do not challenge much attention now, they are 
merely matters of degree ; in their actual construction there 
is no real difficulty, with the appliances now at hand for 
dealing with iron and steel. Whether anything at all 
sightly will be produced is another question, which, if prac- 
tically answered in the affirmative, will lead to a pleasant 
surprise. The strength and elasticity of iron recommend 
these materials for structural purposes, but hitherto nothing 
gesthetic has been produced in it, and, as a rule, the larger. 
the work the uglier it is. The supposed grandeur of size 
has been urged as an offset to repulsiveness of design ; but 
if such an argument is to hold, then are the elephant and 
hippopotamus to be admired in the animal creation. 
Whether such structures will pay by attracting the curiosity. 
of visitors is another point ; past experience with the Crystal. 


It was probably not arranged wit 


Yet another scheme for crossing the English Channel is 
now brought forward, this time by Sir Epwarp REED, who 
proposes to place a tubular railway on dwarf piers resting 
on the bottom of the Channel. . The advantages claimed. 
for this proposition over the Watkin tunnel are, first, that it 
can easily be destroyed by torpedoes in case of invasion z 
second, that being made buoyant it can be floated section. 
by section, and sunk in position at much less cost than a 
tunnel can be bored through the substrata. In all essentials. 
this new scheme does not differ from that proposed. by Mr. 
CHALMERS in 1861, which consisted of a wrought-iron tube 
to be bedded on the Channel bottom and ballasted down: 
by rock. In the efforts to connect the English and French. 
lines of traffic all kinds of designs, from works in the earth 
beneath the water to bridges in the air above it have been 
proposed—buried tubes, anchored tubes, and submerged. 
floating tubes have all had their advocates; the advocates, 
pass away, but the ideas remain, while the real difficulty is a 
political one. Rae et ae a os i 

In regard to the relations between labour and capital 
there is a little lever working in some quarters which augurs. 
well for the future. Several firms have adopted the principle 
of sharing profits with their operatives, and thus a true 
understanding between the capitalist and workmen 
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is being reached. It is also evident that the men 
themselves have to some extent gauged the depth of the 
philanthropy of their self-styled friends, the agitators, the men 
whose very trade is to set enmity between employer 
and employed, for they have declined to adopt a system of 
granting life annuities to these self-sacrificing humani- 
tarians, who, by the way, were shrewd enough to see 
that the workmen could not be hoodwinked for ever, 
but not in time to make themselves safe. Fearful for the 
agitators will be the days when labour and capital go peace- 
fully hand in hand; calamity most bitter will overtake 
them. They will have to work or starve. The results of 
an Act of Parliament limiting the ordinary working day to 
eight hours would be mixed. Such a measure would be 
bad for the idle and dissolute ; it would give them more 
time to hasten towards ruin and pauperism, or crime. On 
the other hand, the hard-working and hard-thinking man 
would have more opportunities of bettering his position by 
private effort, and raising himself above the level of those 
whose only ambition is to be clothed and fed for the least 
possible amount of labour. 

In the higher class of engineers’ assistants the prospects 
are not peculiarly bright. Technical schools and colleges 
are turning out every year increasing numbers of students, 
while the engineering openings in England are contracting. 
In the civil engineering. branch the detailing of work is left 
more and more to the contractors, and many engineers now 
in practice pay‘more attention to syndicates, stocks and 
shares, than to the execution of their nominal work. 
Young engineers who wish to be such in more than name 
must look abroad to win their way; even the electrical 
branches of engineering are now overcrowded, and ordinary 
draughtsmen are at a discount. 5 


ANCIENT ART AT AMALF! AND RAVELLO. 


N the course of a communication on Amalfi and Ravello a 

correspondent of the Zz#es writes:—~ 

It is at Amalfi that the stranger stays, and there the pro- 
bability is that he will make his way to the Hotel dei Cappuccini, 
the famous old monastery perched on the hillside, 300 feet 
above the road, and only attainable by means of a. zigzag 
flight of steps. When the ascent has been made, the visitor 
finds himself in the quaintest of hotels ; he sleeps in a monk’s 
cell, he dines in a genuine refectory, and, if a more distant walk 
is beyond his desires, he takes his exercise up and down the 
long, lovely, vine-shaded terrace, where generations of Capuchins 
have walked in times gone by, looking across the sapphire sea 
to the Lucanian mountains and the shore where Peestum lies. 
Moreover, if he is at all shocked by the secularisation of the 
convent, there is the old chapel standing, and served by a 
chaplain, and there are the lovely cloisters, with their double 
row_of thin marble columns and their intricate arches, showing 
in their delicate forms the double influence ef Norman and 
Saracen, so universal in the Medieval buildings of Sicily and 
Southern Italy. There is a like cloister belonging to the 
cathedral, and pillars of this same type, some 6 feet high and 
6 inches thick, are met with at every turn, built into the porches 
of houses, or even acting as the supports to the screens of 
concrete that shade the windows of hovels. 

Marble columns thrust into the walls of hovels! All Italy 
is full of these reminders of a vanished past, but there are few 
districts that bring home in so poignant and painful a manner 
the contrast between dead glories and present poverty as this 
little group of valleys and hills containing Amalfi, Atrani, Scala 
and Ravello. As if to emphasise the contrast, the town has 
lately been mourning the death of its historian, Don Matteo 
Camera, who has been already described in your columns as an 
interesting survival of the old Jesuit type of learned man, given 
to the study and the printing of old documents, but, as to pre- 
historic times, as credulous as Livy. Still, the documents in 
Camera’s two stately volumes give one a vivid idea of the 
wealth and power to which Amalfi and Ravello, the neighbour- 
ing hill city, attained during the Middle Ages, when their ships 
traded with east and west, until Amalfi provoked the jealousy 
and revenge of Pisa. It was in 1135 that the town, which is 
said at the time to have contained some 50,000 inhabitants, was 
captured and sacked by the Pisans, who took away with them 
one famous trophy, that manuscript of the Pandects of 
Justinian which, three centuries later, again became the prize of 
war, and was carried off to Florence, where it now adorns the 
Laurentian library. But the fair city of Amalfi was not to 
escape the two other scourges which in those days seemed 
always to be lying in wait for the cities of Southern Italy. It 
had been. broken by war, it was destined to be ruined by an 
earthquake and afterwards irrecoverably destroyed by the 


plague. In the fourteenth century that terrible seismic wave, 
of the effect of which in Naples a famous description has been 
left by Petrarch, burst upon Amalfi and utterly destroyed the 
harbour-on which its prosperity depended. Two centuries later 
came the plague, the tradition of which has evenf{now scarcely 
passed away from Ravello, and the whole region, which had 
long since dwindled from its past greatness, sunk into poverty 
and emptiness. ee 
It is not so much in Amalfi itself that one is conscious of 
this decay, for the narrow little town is still Crowded and 
animated, though the pursuits of the people are humble ani 
their resources very small ; but it is in climb .. the hills behind 
that one finds the most striking, the most ». nful evidence of 
the havoc that time has caused among the n» Je works of the 
past. At Pontone, for example, now a group of squalid little 
houses perched on the rocks about 1,200 feet above the sea, 
there is the ruin of a church, Sant Eustachio, which must have 
been a triumph of tenth-century architecture, a meeting-point, 
like so much else in the Neapolitan kingdom, between the 
traditional Italian art and that of the Sicilian Normans. 
Nothing now remains of the church except the wall of the lofty 
apse, towering above its rock foundation, and just enough of 
the walls and arches to indicate its original plan. Some of the 
marble columns from it, with their lion supports, still remain 
in the gateway of a house in Ravello, to which they were long 
since transferred. Most of the other churches around Pontone 
have disappeared altogether, leaving no trace except the docu- 
ments that Camera has printed ; but at Minuta, a neighbouring 
hamlet, the little church is still remarkable for its fine pillars, 
and under the whitewash of the disused crypt there have lately 
been discovered some well-preserved Christian frescoes, scarcely 
more advanced in style than Mr. Flinders Petrie’s Grzco- 
Egyptian heads in the National Gallery. Scala, half a mile 
further to the east, has long lost its ancient splendour, but, 
thanks to its possession of mountain forests, it is fairly well-to- 
do, and can afford to keep its great church (which was the seat 
of a bishopric till 1818) in tolerable order. The guide-books 
scarcely mention it, and therefore some travellers may be 
grateful to me for calling their attention to the treasures of the 
crypt. A life-size crucifix in carved wood is of very great 
interest ; the beauty and dignity of the head are worthy of a 
great Florentine artist of the fifteenth century, almost of 
Donatello himself, though the figures of the Virgin and St. 
John may well be by the hand of a pupil. Of somewhat earlier 
date is the wonderful tomb of a lady of the Ruffoli family at the 
end of the crypt, which, though it has suffered at the hand of 
time, still retains enough of its original beauty to show that it 
must have been one of the most important works in stucco that 
its epoch produced. ne 
On the summit and the southern slope of the opposite hill 
a few churches, a few groups of scattered houses, of which 
some half dozen still claim the title of “ Palazzo,” are all that 
remain of the once stately city of Ravello. The most interest- 
ing of the houses still bears the name of that Ruffoli family of 
which one member had his adventures celebrated by Boccaccio, 
and this house, with its beautiful gardens and its curious 
ancient cor/z/e, has been for some forty years in the occupation 
of a Scotch gentleman, Mr. Nevile Reid. He is literally the 
Providence of the place, and, thanks to his enlightened interest 
in it, Ravello has recovered some little prosperity. The artistic 
will be greatly interested ‘in two at least of the churches. The 
principal church, which is still called the cathedral, though the 
see has long been absorbed into the archbishopric of Amalfi, 
possesses the most famous pulpit in this part of Italy, and an 
ambo or reading-desk of still older and quainter design. The 
work is one of the loveliest imaginable combinations of mosaic 
and carved marble, and, though in certain places it has recently 
been carefully restored, it is essentially in its original con- 
dition. The square mass of the pulpit is supported by exquisite 
mosaic columns, which rest, like the marble columns in the 
more famous pulpit at Pisa, on the backs of lions ; the stairs 
are enclosed by great slabs of marble, inlaid and wrought in 
the richest manner, and over the doorway is a bust of the lady 
-—she, too, was a Ruffoli—who appears to have given the pulpit. 
There is probably no extant sculpture of the thirteenth century 
that is more beautifully expressive, more accomplished, than 
this bust. A slab inserted in the pulpit bears the inscription, 
“Nicolaus Bartolomei da Foggia marmorarius hoc opus fecit,” 
with the date of 1272, not more than a dozen years later than 
Niccolo Pisano’s pulpit at Pisa. May not this fact throw some 
light upon the obscure question of Niccolo’s origin? We know 
that a contemporary document calls him “ Nicolaus de Apulia,” 
and, though Milanesi has pointed out the existence of villages 
bearing the name of Apulia near Lucca and Arezzo, it seems 
more natural to suppose that the scuiptor of Pisa obtained his 
idea of what a pulpit ought to be from such churches:as these 
two at Ravello (for there is another at the church of San 
Giovanni) and the still earlier example at Salerno. It is true 
that there the work is mosaic and is entirely sculptured in 
relief ; but the lion columns are so remarkable a feature in 
common that it is hard to suppose an accidental coincidence. 
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Architecture in the Sixteenth Century. 


HE commencement of the sixteenth century, namely, the 

age of Bramante, of Raphael, of Peruzzi, of Giulio Romano, 
was in many respects worthy of being regarded as the culmina- 
ting period of modern architecture, and the end of that same 
century saw the art, if not at its lowest ebb, at all events in a 
state of deplorable impurity. It is an old remark that all evil 
is but the corruption of what is good, and it seems to be in the 
nature of a law that no sooner has a point of excellence been 
reached than a process of deterioration commences. Fortu- 
nately there would appear to be a co-existent law of social 
adjustment, for no sooner have we reached a state of apparently 
hopeless and helpless imbecility than a glimpse of better things 
appears to restore our hopes and to redress the balance. The 
course, in short, of most human affairs may be correctly repre- 
sented in a diagram by a series of anticlinal lines, persistent in 
their ever-varying irregularity. Such, at all events, appears to 
have been the course of architecture. The great effort of the 
distinguished artists above-named appears to have been—first, 
to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the principles 
which guided the architects of the great Classic period, and 
then to devise such departures from the style of that period 
(still, however, adhering to the principles on which that style 
was founded) as would enable them to adapt their structures to 
the greatly altered habits and to the new civilisation of their 
own days. There can be little difference of opinion as to the 
consummate genius and wonderful dexterity with which these 
modifications of the ancient manner were effected. Perhaps 
one of the most prominent modern modifications was the intro- 
duction of a regular fenestration, by which that essential feature, 
the window, was so treated as to render it a fertile source of 
beauty and interest. It is true evidences are abundant to prove 
that, whatever may have been the case in still earlier times, 
windows with architraves and other somewhat ornamental ad- 
juncts of like nature were a recognised feature in Roman archi- 
tecture, but we are aware of no ancient building having its 
various floors marked by uniform ranges of windows as deco- 
rated features, such as we find especially characterising the 
architecture of the Renaissance. Another source of beauty 
wholly unknown to Classic act, namely, the balustrade, is also 
due to the originality and inventive genius of the quatrocentists, 
and it is curious to note the avidity with which artists learnt to 
avail themselves of this novel and ingenious mode of turning 
so prosaic and utilitarian an object as a parapet into an or- 
nament of great zsthetic value. The systematic superposition 
of several regular orders was another practice particularly 
affected in renascent architecture. It had, indeed, been sug- 
gested by the magnificent amphitheatres of the Romans, as well 
as by a rare instance or two of still earlier date, but was cer- 
tainly not practised by that people generally, either in temples 
or in their domestic buildings. “These are some of the more 
prominent characteristics of Italian art, which stamped it with 
originality and gave birth to a school as widely differing from 
the primitive, strictly classical school as from the Medizval 
school which it supplanted. Such was architecture at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century in Italy, then the in- 
structress of Europe in the fine arts, as well as in most other 
branches of intellectual culture, 


Curved Lines in Architecture, 


The greater complexity of the circular line, and the variety 
of which it is capable, render it more subtle, and for the most 
part less competent to produce grand and impressive effects, 
except under peculiar circumstances of situation and combina- 
tions. A cupola, such as the cupolas of St. Peter’s at Rome 
and St, Paul’s in London, if placed on its base on the ground or 
even on a low structure, like a large beehive, would be not merely 
ineffective, but absolutely ugly, and if in the situations they 
occupy the cupolas referred to were without the diminishing 
pinnacles above them to bring their general outlines within that 
of the pyramid, it is a question whether they would possess 
the attractive beauty they now do. If St. Paul’s be looked at 
in the grey twilight of morning or evening, or when a mist 
renders its form indistinct, the impression conveyed by the mass 
is that of a lofty pyramid or cone rising out of the substruction 
which the cathedral forms, and running off to a point in the 
sky. ‘The superstructure of St. Peter’s is more depressed and 
less perfectly formed in this particular, yet nevertheless it may 
be submitted to the same test, and the same or nearly the same 
result will follow. Furthermore, let a hemisphere or an oblate 
hemispheroid be supposed in the place of the prolate hemis- 
pheroid, as at present, and this reasoning will be rendered more 
clear, for neither of those forms, even with the accessories these 
possess, would be as beautiful, and without them they would be 
ungainly deformities. The cupola of the London University 
exemplifies this point, for though its profile is elegant and its 
accessories are generally good, the composition does not resolve 


itself into a simple form, and the result is far from being beauti- 
ful. When the circular form is employed cylindrically the 
utmost simplicity is required to be preserved in its horizontal as 
well as in its vertical lines, or the result will be totally devoid of 
all architectural beauty. In proof of this let the broken and 
dentilled columnar ordinance which surrounds the tholobate of 
St. Peter’s be compared with the noble, unbroken peristyle in 
the corresponding part of St. Paul’s. In the former the cylin- 
drical mass is studded with a series of minute excrescences of 
coupled columns, and in the latter it forms a grand, beautiful 
and effective compartment of the composition. The preceding 
remarks do not of course apply to the interior of a structure in 
the same manner, for although as high a degree of simplicity is 
required internally as externally, similar combinations are not 
necessary, nor are they indeed always available. A spacious 
concave, of whatever form its profile may be, so that its plan be 
a perfect circle, is one of the grandest works of architecture, 
and at the same time one of the most simple, whether it occupy 
a compartment of the structure to which it belongs, as in St. 
Peter’s and St. Paul’s, or cover the complete edifice to which it 
appertains, as in the Pantheon at Rome. In such situations it 
is indeed almost impossible to destroy its inherent simplicity, 
and being unconnected with external circumstances it requires 
no coherence with anything else, being as independent -of its 
substructure as of its external contour for effect. 


Architecture and Music. 


Architecture and music have between themselves several 
resemblances. They are universal arts. They have their bases - 
on the mathematical idea, and in expressing the two aspects of 
that idea one is the complement of the other. They relate to 
the medium member of the ideal formula, for the notions of time 
and of space hold to that of the creation. The esthetic quality 
which springs principally from them is the sublime, although 
they may be all capable of beauty. They have gone before the 
other arts in the chronological order, and also precede them in 
the logical order. We read of several nations who have had 
architects without having painters and sculptors, or who know 
music without poetry ; there are others who build wonderfully, 
but who handle very badly the pencil, the brush and the chisel 
—such, for instance, as the Chinese ; others, again, as one may 
conjecture by the ancient Egyptians, cultivate harmony and 
neglect the muse. But there is no example of the contrary 
among the ancients or among the moderns. And if the material 
wants of life explain the invention and the first steps of archi- 
tecture, as well as its superiority with regard to the other 
figurative arts, that reason is not applicable to music. Archi- 
tecture and music imitate the universe in its essemble, and not 
in its parts, ina generic and not specific manner ; consequently, 
they connect themselves with the universal sciences, such as 
astronomy and the mathematics. The fraternity of these two 
sciences with music in particular is very ancient, and occupied 
nearly all the great minds, from Pythagoras and Plato down to 
Kepler, without saying anything of the old Oriental and 
Pelasgic philosophers, who were probably the masters of the 
great thinker of Crotona. By the side of these analogies, 
between the two generating arts, there are differences which are: 
derived from their own subject which merit attention. The 
subject of architecture is space, whereas time is the subject of 
music. Architecture produces the sublime by means of the 
infinity of the extent—that is to say, with the notion of the 
immense ; music produces the same effect by the infinity of the 
duration—that is to say, by the idea of the eternal. 


Roman Influence in France. 


When we travel in the south and west of France we find on 
all hands churches of extreme architectural interest, the plans, 
sections and details of which show in some cases an acquaint- 
ance with St. Mark’s, in others with pure Romanesque, as 
distinguished from Byzantine influence. The church of St. 
Front, Perigueux, is in plan and dimensions neither more nor 
less than a copy of St. Mark’s. The church at Souillac, in the 
same district, is similarly planned. Here they exist, trans- 
planted to an enormous distance from their original, and in 
their turn exercising an influence over and suggesting develop- 
ments to the architects ofan enormous district. We find traces 
of their influence everywhere for a long period, in Aquitaine, 
Poitou and Anjou. At the same time we must remember that 
the Roman buildings (of which such magnificent remains to the 
present day exist at Nismes and Arles and Orange) were 
everywhere at hand; that the architects and builders had 
formed their style for centuries on simple developments founded 
on them; that Roman carving, Roman mouldings, Roman: 
columns, capitals and cornices were commonly known, and we 
shall see why it was that when the French architects, in com- 
pliance with the wish of Venetian colonists, undertook to copy 
the leading features of such a church as St. Mark’s, they were 
constrained to do so under great limitations, and in such a way 
as to combine the essential elements of Romanesque work in 
their details with the generally Byzantine character of their 
plans.- In many parts of France we find examples of early 
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date, in which all the ornamental features are mere reproduc- 
tions of Roman mouldings and details. In Provence this is 
remarkably the case, and it is even difficult in some cases to 
assign a date to works probably of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, owing to the fact that in all their details they corre- 
spond almost exactly with complete Roman works which still 
remain in the same district. Something is known generally 
about the exquisite beauties of the French apsidal terminations 
to buildings of the thirteenth century ; but if we suppose that 
they were original inventions or revelations of that period, we 
are entirely mistaken. Nothing seems to be more clear than 
that they were deprived from Roman models. Take, for 
example, the Temple of Minerva-Medica at Rome. It is a 
decagon in plan, and the sides of the decagon open into the 
semicircular recesses, answering closely to the projecting 
chapels which surround the thirteenth-century apse. The 
church: of San Vitale, Ravenna, is another similar example. 
In France we see the circular form of the east end first of all 
adopted in the fifth century for a complete church, as at St. 
Martin’s at Tours, and later, at St. Beninge, Dijon, and then 
afterwards added to by means of a long nave, in such a way as 
to bridge over with the least possible variation the interval 
between a pure Roman building and the later complete Gothic 
works ; whilst undoubtedly the long ranges of columns, which 
divide the church into three parts, were first of all seen in such 
churches as S. Apollinare in Classe and S. Apollinare Nuovo 
at Ravenna and in the cathedral at Torcello ; and about the 
same time, and in probably very similar style, were reproduced 
in St. Martin’s at Tours. In truth, as far as architecture was 
concerned, it may well be doubted whether, down to the fifth 
century, Gaul was not as much under the influence of Roman 
civilisation as any part of Italy ; and so long did the influence 
last, that late in the twelfth century, at Lyons, and all over the 
south and west of France, it will be found to take one feature out 
of many capitals copied, with but slight alterations, from Classic 
examples—alterations so slight as to show that when people 
talk about the art of past ages having been always original 
they are talking very hastily and superficially, without proper 
attention to the habit which almost all ages have had of copying 
and attempting to improve upon that which has been done 
before. 
Roman Houses. 

The houses of the Romans were poor and mean for many 
centuries after the foundation of the city. Till the war with 
Pyrrhus the houses were covered only with thatch or shingles, 
and were usually built of wood or unbaked bricks. It was not 
till the later times of the republic, when wealth had been 
acquired by conquests in the east, that houses of any splendour 
began to be built ; but it then became the fashion not only to 
build houses of an immense size, but also to adorn them with 
columns, paintings, statues and costly works ofart. M. Lepidus, 
who was consul B.C. 78, was the first who introduced Numidian 
marble into Rome for the purpose of paving the threshold of 
his house ; but the fashion of building magnificent houses in- 
creased so rapidly that the house of Lepidus, which, in his 
consulship, was the first in Rome, was thirty-five years later 
not the hundredth. Lucullus especially surpassed all his con- 
temporaries in the magnificence of his houses and the splendour 
of their decorations. Marble columns were first introduced 
into private houses by the orator L. Crassus, but they did not 
exceed 12 feet in height, and were only six in number. He 
was, however, soon surpassed by M. Scaurus, who placed in his 
atrium columns of black marble, called Lucullean, 38 feet high, 
and of such immense weight that the contractor for the sewers 
took security for any injury that might be done to the sewers 
in consequence of the columns being carried along the streets. 
The Romans were exceedingly partial to marble for the 
decoration of their houses. Mamurra, who was Cesar’s 
prefectus fabriim in Gaul, set the example of lining his room 
with slabs of marble. Some idea may be formed of the size 
and magnificence of the houses of the Roman nobles during the 
later times of the republic by the price which they fetched. 
The consul Messalla bought the house of Antonius for 
3,700 sestertia (nearly 33,000/.), and Cicero the house of 
Crassus, on the Palatine, for 3,500 sestertia (nearly 31,000/.). 
The house of Publius Clodius, whom Milo killed, cost 
14,800 sestertia (about 131,000/.), and the Tusculan villa of 
Scaurus was fitted up with such magnificence that when it was 
burnt by his slaves he lost 100,000 sestertia, upwards of 
885,000/. The house-rent which persons in poor circumstances 
usually paid at Rome was about 2,000 sesterces, between 17/. 
and 18/7, It was brought as a charge of extravagance against 
Czelius that he paid 30 sestertia (about 266/.) for the rent of his 
house. Houses were originally only one storey high, but as 
the value of ground increased in the city they were built several 
storeys in height, and the highest floors were usually inhabited 
by the poor. To guard against danger from the extreme 
height of houses Augustus restricted the height of all new 
houses which were built by the side of the putlic roads to 
70 feet. Till the time of Nero the streets in Rome were narrow 
and irregular, and bore traces of the haste and confusion with 


which the city was built after it had been burnt by the Gauls ; 
but after the great fire in the time of that emperor, by which 
two-thirds of Rome was burnt to the ground, the city was built 
with great regularity. The streets were made straight and 
broad, the height of the houses was restricted and a certain 
part of each was required to be built of Gabian or Alban stone, 
which was proof against fire. 


Plant Form in Decoration. 


In the introduction of any plant into a design, care must be 
taken not only that it is a plant appropriate in scale to the 
space to be filled, but also that the parts of the plant that are 
introduced bear a due proportion to each other, so as to insure 
a due balance of colour and form. Hence many plants, while 
preserving numerous features of interest, cannot, as a whole, be 
introduced into any decorative scheme with just ornamental 
effect—some, like the comfrey, having the flowers too small for 
the large masses of foliage, while in others the reverse is seen. 
At other times, owing to the studied simplicity of a design, the 
leaf forms, or those of the flowers, are alone introduced ; while 
again the same result may follow from a desire to lessen 
expense by the introduction of as few colours as possible. It is 
in all these cases quite legitimate to avail ourselves to the full of 
any portions of a plant that thus seem best fitted for our pur- 
pose, or to discard those that, for some sufficient reason, are not 
suited for our requirements. Variation in the details of a 
design is a very legitimate means of imparting enhanced 
interest to any work. It is much more characteristic, however, 
of some periods of art than others—thus, in a Greek temple 
every Corinthian capital is an exact facsimile of every other 
throughout the building ; and the triglyphs that may be seen 
running round a Classic building are, be they many or few in 
number, an exact repetition of one form. In some styles of 
ornament (as, for instance, Chinese) the opposite is seen ; and, 
while there is great risk of monotony in constant repetition, the 
other extreme is equally to be deprecated, all harmony and 
unity of design being destroyed by a too persistent variation. 
The ancient Egyptians, with that fine instinct that charac- 
terises so much of their work, avoided either extreme, and pre- 
served similitude in dissimilitude, preserving unity as an effect 
in the whole mass, yet with constant variety in the details—the 
columns of a temple, for instance, not being all alike, though 
similar in general proportion. Thus the two columns imme- 
diately flanking the entrance are found to be similar, the next to 
these on either hand being of a different design to the first, 
but similar in themselves, number 3 on each side being like 
each other, but unlike numbers I or 2, and so on throughout 
the series. The same thing is noticeable in a great deal of the 
best Gothic work, both English and Continental—a due 
balance and symmetry of the masses of the composition, with 
continuous variation of the details when examined more closely. 


Memorial Columns. 


Single columns were erected by the ancients to commemo- 
rate persons or events. Among these, some of the most 
remarkable were the coluwmne rostrate, called by that name 
because three ship-beaks proceeded from each side of them, 
and designed to record successful engagements at sea. The 
most important and celebrated of those which yet remain is one 
erected in honour of the consul C. Duillius, on occasion of his 
victory over the Carthaginian fleet, B.c. 261. It was originally 
placed in the Forum, and is now preserved in the museum of 
the Capitol. ‘The inscription upon it, in great part effaced, is 
written in obsolete Latin, similar to that of the Twelve Tables. 
When statues were raised to ennoble victors at the Olympic and 
other games, or to commemorate persons who had obtained any 
high distinction, the tribute of public homage was rendered still 
more notorious and decisive by fixing their statues upon pillars. 
They thus appeared, as Pliny observes, to be raised above other 
mortals. But columns were much more commonly used to 
commemorate the dead. For this purpose they varied in size, 
from the plain marble pillar bearing a simple Greek inscription, 
to those lofty and elaborate columns which are now among the 
most wonderful and inscriptive monuments of ancient Rome. 
The Roman Senate erected the well-known column to the 
honour of the Emperor Trajan, and crowned it with his colossal 
statue in bronze. In the pedestal is a door, which leads toa 
spiral staircase for ascending to the summit. Light is admitted 
to this staircase through numerous apertures. A spiral bas- 
relief is folded round the pillar, which represents the emperor’s 
victories over the Dacians, and is one of the most valuable 
authorities for archeological inquiries. Including the statue, 
the height of this monument, in which the ashes of the emperor 
were deposited, was not less than 130 feet. A similar column, 
erected. to the memory of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
remains at Rome, and is commonly known by the appellation 
of the Antonine column. After the death of Julius Cesar the 
people erected to his memory a column of solid marble, 20 feet 
high, in the Forum, with the inscription “ Parenti Patriz.” 
Columns still exist at Rome, at Constantinople and in Egypt 
which were erected to other emperors. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE exhibition of the 
petition for the decoration of the Salle & manger of the 
Hotel de Ville, Paris, is now open. ‘There are ninety-four 
competitors, and the total length of the sketches is about 
560 feet. ‘The exhibition will close on the roth inst. It is 
remarkable that since their nomination four members of the 
jury have passed away, viz. MM. ALpHAND, DeELauNay, 
LEvasTRE and RicHarp. ‘The exhibition is held in the 
Champ de Mars. 


sketches submitted in the com- 
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THE late Jacosp BELL, the chemist in Oxford Streets 
was a discriminating buyer of modern English paintings, 
and he generously left some of them to the nation. One of 
the partners in the pharmacy, Mr. THomas Hypr HI1s, 
died in November last, and he has bequeathed to the 
National Gallery Sir Epwin LANDSEER’s original studies 
for the lions in ‘Trafalgar Square ; to the Royal Academy a 
portrait of Sir Epwin LaNDSEER, by Sir FRANcIs GRANT, 
P.R.A. ; and to the Pharmaceutical Society the portrait of 
himself, the testator, painted in two hours by Sir E. Lanp- 
SEER, and the portrait painted in three hours by Sir J. E. 
Mixxats. It is well to find that Mr. Hits, when making 
his will, did not propose sending the portraits of himself to 
a public gallery. 


TuE last Building Exhibition was held in 1889. During 
the three years which have elapsed abundant proofs have 
been, forthcoming to demonstrate the necessity of the 
revival of so useful an institution. It is therefore satis- 
factory to learn that Mr. Joun Brack has made arrange: 
ments for an exhibition in March, which will be more com- 
prehensive than any of its predecessors. It will be held in 
the Agricultural Hall, and will comprise architectural 
drawings, plans and models, machinery and engineering 
appliances, materials used in construction, decoration, 
furniture and portable decorative articles. There will 
be also an artwork branch, to which amateurs as well as 
workmen and apprentices can contribute. The repre- 
sentatives of all the industries connected with the building 
trades will be wise to commence at once their preparations 
for the exhibition. There cannot be as loud a preliminary 
flourish about an exhibition in Islington as there is always 
about one of those designated as “international,” But if 
exhibitors will consider the results of the two classes they 
will discover that in the former they have met men of 
business and received orders, while for the privilege of 
participating in the universal shows they have not only 
lost large sums, but discovered that the diletfanti and 
holiday-makers who constitute the mass of visitors are not 
fascinated by the best aids to construction. 


THE work of land surveyors in an American city ought 
not to require much scientific knowledge, as the plots are 
generally of elementary forms. But the surveyors in 
Chicago are dissatisfied with their fees, and they have 
issued a circular calling attention to the importance of their 
work, and they inform owners, architects and builders that 
the fee for surveying an ordinary house lot, including street 
grade, shall be 18 dols., for survey alone 15 dols., and for 
the street grade alone 10 dols. The fee for the survey of 
larger lots and for lots in the business parts of the city will 
be subject to special arrangement depending upon the value 
of the property, the difficulty of access and the character of 
the structure to be erected upon the lot. For acre pro- 
perty in open country from 3 dols. to 7 dols. per acre will 
be charged, and for surveying by the day for a party of 
three persons 25 dols. and necessary expenses. We hope 
the surveyors may gain an increase of fees, although the 
amounts are in excess of those charged in Great Britain. 


THERE was a time in France when the late Prince 
J&ROME NAPoLEon was allowed to take all the arts under 
his august protection, while his sister became the patroness 
of literature. In order to convince’a world that was as 
sceptical about the Prince’s taste as about his courage, he 
ordered a Pompeian villa to be erected in the Avenue Mon- 
taigne. M. Normanp prepared the designs, Ji was 


coloured within and without. Visitors found in it a pro-’ 
thyrum, the inscriptions salve and cave canem, an atrium, 
an zmpluvium, a tablinum, triclinit, and outside a aystos or 
garden. In the afrivm subjects from the Zheogony of | 
HESIoD were painted on the walls, and there were in the 
right places mythological figures. Modern luxury was not, 
however, interdicted. It would have been well if, when the 
Empire collapsed, the antique villa could have shared the 
same fate. Polychromy cannot be left to take care of itself, 
and a more doleful spectacle of an inanimate kind was not 
to be seen in Paris than the Pompeian house. All the 
arguments on behalf of colour were not convincing as long 
as it stood as if appealing fcr a coat of whitewash. ‘Time, 
however, brings an end to all things, and the housebreaker ~ 
has at last been allowed to operate on the building in which - 
the Prince was so often told that he had restored not only 
Pompeian forms, but the spirit of the Periclean age. Ifthe 
walls could speak, Paris would be amazed at the record of 
the insincerities which were heard and witnessed in the 
rooms with antique titles. 


UNDERGROUND consiruction in any city where there is 
large traffic must inevitably cause inconvenience. The 
repairs of gas-pipes and water-pipes are sufficient at some 
seasons to drive shopkeepers along the route into a state of 
distraction. To avoid the inconvenience subways have 
been formed under some London streets, but they are still 
of no use as pipes will not be laid in them. The metro- 
polis is not the only place that has to suffer. At the 
present time there are some hundreds of the principal shop- 
keepers in Paris who are in arms because it is proposed to 
open the streets to form an underground railway of the 
simplest class. The people in Glasgow have reason to be 
thankful that the directors of the Subway Company are 
willing to construct their lines without any interference with 
traffic. The more costly process of driving the tunnel will 
be adopted. But the process needs machinery, and there- 
fore engines and boilers, which, as a matter of course, will 
emit smoke. The City Council and others apparently con-~ 
sider that smoke could easily be passed on towards the 
centre of the earth—they will not admit that it must come 
between the pavement and their susceptible eyes. The 
Subway Company have erected a chimney roo feet high in 
order to carry the smoke away, but in spite of this expense 
in connection with works that must be completed in about 
a year the Council are not satisfied. They allowed the 
chimney to be set up, and then asked for an interdict to 
prevent the erection. Of course, no judge could accede to 
the application. But when a City Council is smitten with 
litigiousness, it is hard to say what will be done, and it is 
quite possible the contractors for the subway will find they 
have other impediments to deal with besides an incohesiye 
material. ; 


Tue Americans appear to think that they cannot expend 
money more wisely than in embellishing French cities, and 
M. Bartuotpt did a good stroke of business when he 
devised the colossal Lzberty enlightening the World, for it 
serves to make his name known throughout the States. 
He has just completed a group of WasHincron and 
LaraveTre, for which a commission was given by the 
owner of one of the New York newspapers. The work is 
not as big as the Lzderty, for it is only about 14 feet in 
height, but it can be cast in bronze instead of being made 
up of plates rivetted together over a framing of lattice 
girders. The revolutionary GRANDISON is represented as 
holding the American flag in his left hand, while the right 
is extended to Wasuincron. The group is to be offered 
to the Municipal Council of Paris, but it is doubtful 
whether it will be accepted with much gratitude. LArAYETTE 
was a puzzle to his contemporaries, and all parties hesitate 
about claiming him as a representative, for it is hard to say 
whether his inability to accept the consequences of his acts 
was due to fickleness or to cowardice. 


THE diaries of Messrs. Hupson & KEArns for the new 
year are now completed, and architects and others who wish 
to have the security offered by an excellent means of record 
will do well to utilise them. The qualities of the diaries, 
which have been often described, are upheld, and the 
execution is creditable. nae ; 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
REVERIE. 

N Munich the business of art, and especially of painting, 
is studied with an attention which is not surpassed in 
Paris. ‘The city has, in consequence, relations with most 
parts of the world, and pictures are produced every year 
to suit all tastes and all markets. English painters care 
only for English patronage, but abroad, and especially in 
Munich, much is done to attract foreigners. One conse- 
quence is that inspiration is drawn from other sources 
besides those which are local. The picture which, by Dr. 
ALBUT’S courtesy, we reproduce is an example of our 
theory. In England figures that wear Classic costumes 
are identified with the names of one or two painters, and it 
becomes a sort of poaching affair for another to attempt the 
treatment of that class of subject. If a picture of the kind 
can find its way into an exhibition, visitors pass by it as if 
they were afraid their admiration would be construed into 

aiding and abetting a wrongdoer. 

Herr SCHNEIDER does not confine himself to one class 
of subjects, and that he can paint ancient life as if to the 
manner born will be evident from the illustration. He pre- 
sents types of two classes of Roman women. One of them 
might be expected to show scant mercy to any gladiator who 
appeared to lack courage, and even to take part like many 
others in the contests of the arena. As MONTESQUIEU says, 
the Romans, who commanded all nations, were submissive 
to their wives. From the passions by which the women 
could be moved, JUVENAL was persuaded to believe that 
the legends of Medea were not fables. There was, happily, 
another class in whom gentleness and domestic virtues 
appeared more beautiful by the force of contrast. The two 
varieties of Roman womankind which M. SCHNEIDER has 
depicted were contrasted forcibly by SHAKESPEARE in his 
“Coriolanus,” and one scene especially might be supposed 
to refer to a reverie like that of the painter. The speakers 
are the mother and wife of the soldier. 


VoLumna. I pray you, daughter, sing; or express yourself in a 
more comfortable sort. When yet he was but tender-bodied ; when, 
for a day of king’s entreaties, a mother should not sell him an hour 
from her beholding ; I was pleased to let him seek danger where he 
was like to find fame. Toa cruel war I sent him; from whence he 
returned, his brows bound with oak. 

VIRGILIA. But had he died in the business, madam ? how then? 

Vo.. Then his good report should have been my son. Hear me 
profess sincerely: Had I a dozen sons, each in my love alike, and none 
less dear than thine and my good Marcias, I had rather had eleven die 
nobly for the'r country, tran one voluptuously surfeit out of action, 

Lnter a GENTLEWOMAN, 
Madam, the Lady Valeria is come to visit you. 
*Beseech you, give me leave to retire myself, 
Indeed, you shall not. 
Methinks, I hear hither your husband’s drum, 
See him pluck Aufidius down by the hair ; 
As children from a bear, the Volces shunning him: 
Methinks I see him stamp thus, and call thus— 
‘*Come on, you cowards!” His bloody brow 
With his maii’d hand then wiping, forth he goes ; 
Like to a harvestman, that’s task’d to mow 
Or all, or lose his hire. 
His bloody brow! O Jupiter, no blood ! 
Away, you fool ! it more becomes a man 
Than gilt his trophy : the breasts of Hecuba, 
When she did suckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 
Than Hector’s forehead when it spit forth blood 
At Grecian swords’ contending. —Tell Valeria, 
We are fit to bid her welcome. [Zait GENT. 
Heavens bless my lord from fell Aufidius ! 
He'll beat Aufidius’s head below his knze, 
And tread upon his neck. 


GENT. 
VIR. 
VOL. 


VIR. 
VoL. 


VIR. 
VOL. 


The figures by M. SCHNEIDER are not statuesque 
puppets ; they have life and power, and it is, therefore, 
open to the spectator to imagine why they should appear to 
take life so differently. With such figures, we must believe 
there is a scene from a life drama before us. 


THE CATHEDRAL, LAUSANNE. 

T would be interesting to be able to measure the extent 

of PRout’s power in enabling people to recognise the 
picturesque in building. If we may judge by the experience 
of some individuals he was not less influential than Sir 
WALTER SCOT? as a revealer of the magic that belorgs to 
ancient work, and in associating his own peculiarities with 
So well has he identified his manner of representa- 
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tion with his subjects that for many a traveller an old - 
building or a Continental town becomes attractive 1n pro- 
portion as it appears to recall some of PRout’s drawings. 

It was fortunate that SamuEL PRout began his career 
as a draughtsman under excellent guidance. He was 
employed when very young by JOHN BRITTON in preparing 
drawings of buildings. At first he appears to have been 
overwhelmed by the magnitude of his task, and was pre- 
pared ‘to abandon his engagement. But with BRiTTON’s 
aid he discovered a method which could be followed as 
well as the skill to identify the parts of a building that were 
characteristic. When Prout started there was a preference 
for smoothness. In many French as in English repre- 
sentations the buildings appear as if they were cast, and it 
was necessary to infer that they were formed of stone. 
Prout, on the contrary, was as much impressed by the 
work of the mason as if he believed with the poet that “des 
Maurers Wandeln es gleicht dem Leben,” and wished to 
record something of the contest between masonry and time. 
The effect of the new treatment on minds that were re- 
ceptive of impressions may be judged by Mr. RusKIN’s 
experience. When speaking of a little drawing of an 
English. cottage by PRout, which was in the parlour at 
Herne Hill, he says :— 

It taught me generally to like ruggedness and the conditions of joint 
in moulding, and fitting of stones in walls which were most weather- 
worn, and like the grey dykes of a Cumberland hillside. This pre- 
dilection—passion, I might more truly call it—holds me yet so strongly 
that I can never quite justly conceive the satisfaction of the original 
builders, each of the most delicate edifice, in seeing its comely stones 
well set together. Giotto’s Tower and the subtly cyclopean walls of 
early Verona have, indeed, chastised the prejudice out of me as regards 
work in marble enriched with mosaic and fine sculpture ; but I hid 
almost rather see Furness or Fountains Abbey showed in grass-grown 
heaps by their brook sides than in the first glow and close setting of 
their fresh-hewn sandstone. 

Remembering how much he owes to PRout’s represen- 
tations of buildings, Mr. Ruskin was justified when he said 
that there is no stone-drawing, no vitality of architecture, 
like what is to be found in them. ‘There was another 
quality possessed by Prout which enabled him to do justice 
to architectural works. ‘That was his appreciation of size, 
by which he was enabled not only to represent a whole 
building or a group of buildings with due vigour, but to 
suggest greatness by means of a part. ‘The drawing we 
reproduce this week is an example. It is felt at the first 
glance that the building, from what we see of it, must be 
extensive. This is not a common power, for too many 
drawings of parts of buildings suggest that the rest is of no 
vaiue ; they do not excite the slightest curiosity about what 
is not shown, and the part we see suffers in consequence. 
On this subject, which is of importance, a passage by Mr. 
RUSKIN is worth attention. He says :— 

Prout was, ard he remains, the only one of our artists who 
entirely showed Turner’s sense of magnitude, as the sign of past 
human effort or of natural force, and I must be so far tedious as to 
explain this metaphysical point at some length. Of all forms of 
artistic susceatibility, reverent perception of true magnitude is the 
rarest, No general conclusion has become more clear to my experi- 
ence than this—strange as it may seem at first stalement—that a 
painters mind, typically, recognises no charm in’phy sical vastness, and 
will, if it must choose between two evils, by preference work on a 
reduced rather than on an enlarged scale, and for subject paint minia- 
ture rather than mass, Human form is always given by the great 
masters either of the natural size, or somewhat less (unless under fixed 
conditions of distance which require perspective enlargement), and no 
sort or shadow of pleasure is ever taken by the strongest desi«ners in 
bulk of matter, Veronese never paints shafts of pillars more than 
two feet in diameter, or thereabcuts, and only from fifteen to twenty 
feet in height. : 

The series of plates by Prour which will appear in 
The Architect will enable our readers to realise all the 
characteristics of an English artist who has’ more interest 
for architects than-all those who used:oils or water-colours. 
All the drawings. will afford valuable lessons to those who 
have to draw or to design buildings. \ By aid of a talent 
that was like an instinct Prout was always able to seize on 
those features in a building, which impart character to it, 
and he cared more for architectural effect’ than for archzo- 
logical details. His drawings denote selection and thought, 
and beside them photographic representations appear life- 
less and commonplace, and on account of its personal 
character Prout’s work can never be superseded. 

The cathedral of Lausanne is a work of the thirteenth 
century, and is about 350 feet in length. It stands ona 
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lofty terrace, but the approaches are not worthy of the 
building. The interior as a whole is more pleasing than the 
exterior, about which there are not many parts equal to that 
selected by the artist. 


TRELOYHAN, ST. IVES, CORNWALL. 
HIS residence, for Mr. Epwarp Hain, jun., J.P., 
C.C., of the firm of Messrs. Epwarp Hain & Son, 
steamship owners, of St. Ives, London and Cardiff, is now 
in course of erection by Messrs. T. Lanc & Sons, con- 
tractors, of Liskeard, Cornwall, on a beautiful site adjoining 
the Tregenna Castle grounds, and overlooking the magnifi- 
cent St. Ives Bay, with distant views of the Godrevy 
Lighthouse, the Atlantic Ocean, and many scores of miles 
of coast and inland scenery. Mr. Sytvanus Trevalt, C.C,, 
of ‘Truro, is the architect. 


BATH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
EXTENSION. 


WE give a perspective view and plans, which formed part 

of the drawings submitted in the competition for the 
extension of the Bath Municipal Buildings by Mr. F. B. 
Silcock, B.Sc., F.S.I. The following extracts from his descrip- 


tion will explain the author’s intentions :— 
In preparing the plans my aim has been to design a build- 
ing which would be in every way adapted to the purpose for 


which it is intended and an ornament to the city, and at the same 
time so to design it that it may not clash in any way with the 
existing Guildhall or any of its details, but rather that it may 
harmonise with them, and so form a connected and complete 
pile of buildings. 

The question of what style to adopt has been solved by 
your decision to retain the old building as the centre of the new 
block. I have taken this as the expression of your wish that 
the new building should be no new departure, but should be in 
accordance with the traditions of Bath architecture, and in the 
style used by the two Woods and their contemporaries in their 
rebuilding, and one might almost say their creation of modern 
Bath in the latter half of the last century. I have therefore 
endeavoured to follow the genzws Joc’, with its somewhat severe 
adaptation of Classical forms, a very sparing use of the arch and 
an almost total absence of the license of the Renaissance. 

Advantage has been taken of the new entrance required to 
the Market from High Street, and of the different treatment 


thus necessitated, to divide the building into three blocks, the 
Guildhall forming the centre, standing forward 8 feet from the 
line of the wings, and connected with them by a portion still 
further recessed and without the attic storey. This arrangement, 
by the placing of a lower building plainly treated on each side 
of the Guildhall, greatly enhances the importance of that build- 
ing, gives it greater apparent height, and throws into due pro- 
minence its architectural details. By breaking the sky-line it 
also avoids the appearance of undue length in proportion to the 
height. 

But after all that is possible has been done to emphasise the 
existing Guildhall, and to give it the prominence which the 
centre block should have, it is still necessary to exercise great 
care in designing the new buildings, so as not to crowd out and 
dwarf the simple and severe design of the older building by any 
lavish display of ornament on the new. My object, therefore, 
has been to improve and enhancé the effect of the existing 
building by the addition of an appropriate extension, rather 
than to design an ornate block, which, however beautiful it 
might be in itself, would cause the old building to appear bald 
and unsuited to its new and important position as the central 
feature of the facade. Ornament and sculpture have, there- 
fore, been very sparingly used on the facade, and what is shown 
has a distinct illustrative intention. 


The four sculptured groups on the Art Gallery and Tech- 
nical Schools would represent art, literature, science and 
manufacture. The four groups on the Municipal Buildings 
would represent the Healing Springs and Bath in British, 
Roman and modern days, while the single figures adorning the 
Market entrance and their fellows on the opposite side would 


render honour to four of the worthiest and most representative 
citizens. 

Another consideration to which I felt too much weight could 
hardly be given was the immediate proximity of the Abbey, 
whose lofty and massive tower would entirely dwarf any build- 
ing which depended to any great extent for effect upon its 
height alone. My aim has therefore been to gain effect by 
contrasting the horizontal lines and plain masses of the 
Classical building with the soaring lines and pointed arches of 
the Gothic, and to thus avoid suggesting a comparison, which 
must necessarily be to the disadvantage of any new structure 
which depended for its effect upon domes or towers. More- 
over, a dome or tower of sufficient size to be of any adequate 
effect against the Abbey would be so large as to render com- 
paratively insignificant the building which it was intended to 
adorn. I have not thought it desirable to exercise the same 
severity and freedom from ornamentation in the design of the 
interior as was necessary in the facade, 
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relieved with carving and richness of detail, while the police 
court, Mayor’s parlour and council-chamber would be hand- 
somely treated in oak. 

The new entrance to the Market is through a spacious arch- 
way, 15 feet wide and 17 feet high, flanked with Doric columns, 
and entablature above, surmounted as before mentioned by 
figures of distinguished citizens. It is suggested that the four 
figures for this and the corresponding position on the other 
wing should be Sir William Herschell, Gainsborough, William 
Pitt (Earl of Chatham) and Ralph Allen. 

The new entrance is double the width of the existing ones, 
and reaches up to the first floor, beyond which I have deemed 
it undesirable to carry it, as all the floor-space that can be 
obtained will be needed for the requirements of the science and 
art department, and also for retiring-rooms for lecturers and 


others in connection with the Guildhall, a want which must | 


have been long felt, and indeed an accommodation which is 
indispensable. Moreover, when the art schools, &c., have been 
built, it will be a great advantage to have direct access from the 
reception-rooms to the picture gallery, so that in the event of 
any public function the whole may be used en suzte. It is, 
therefore, necessary in designing this new entrance to avoid 
cutting off the connection between the buildings. 

All the accommodation specified in the schedule of require- 
ments has been provided, as stated therein, on the ground and 
first-floor, with the exception of the office for the inspector of 
nuisances and the offices for the inspector of weights and 
measures and gas-testing. There is not space sufficient for 
these on either the ground or first-floor, and they have, there- 
fore, been placed in the basement. This position will indeed 
be found to be the most suitable for both offices, as they are 
thus placed in a part of the building most easily accessible for 
the public, and the heavy weights may be brought in trucks 
direct to the inspector’s office by means of the inclined way at 
the rear. 

The police court and the whole of the offices in connection 
therewith are placed on the ground-floor, whilst the first-floor 
is given up to the council-chamber and municipal offices. The 
treasurer’s department is, however, placed on the ground-floor 
as being the office which is most used by the public, and which 
should therefore be most easily accessible. The offices of each 
separate department are grouped together, and the engineer’s 
and the surveyor’s departments are placed between two stair- 
cases, so that they are approached from either without passing 
any other department. 

In order to form a suitable connection between the Guildhall 
and the new building it is proposed to construct two arches 
between the hall and the staircase, and two others between the 
staircase and what is now the strong-room on the ground-floor, 
thus forming an inner hall from which the corridor of the new 
building leads. 

After due consideration I have placed the entrance to the 
new building in what I conceive to be the most effective position, 
namely, on the circular corner opposite Cheap Street. This 
position gives the readiest access to the building from all three 
streets (High Street, Cheap Street and Orange Grove), and 
utilises a portion of the building which, owing to its circular 
shape, could not so well be used for any other purpose. At this 
end of the building the pavement level is half. way between the 
ground floor and basement floor. Advantage has been taken 
of this to give direct access from the open portico to the base- 
ment as well as to the ground floor, so that the one floor is 
practically as convenient of access as the other. The entrance 
is formed by three ‘wide and lofty arches between Doric 
columns, with ornamental wrought-iron gates and fixed grilles 
above, the gates being made to draw down into the basement. 
It has been made very spacious and convenient, as it would 
form the ordinary main entrance to the building, the entrance 
to the Guildhall only being used when both courts were sitting, 
and being at other times reserved for State occasions. 

From the portico a flight of broad marble steps leads up 
through swing-doors to the public hall, 4o feet by 28 feet wide, 
and 1,120 superficial feet in area. The hall is lighted from a 
domed ceiling, and there is a gallery running round on the level 
of the first floor supported on marble columns of the Doric 
order, and above these is an alabaster balustrade and Ionic 
marble columns supporting the lantern. This large entrance- 
hall is a feature which is now universally adopted in public 
buildings, for, besides adding dignity and importance to the 
building, it is of the utmost utility. In this case it would be 
used as a general waiting-room for the court, and it would also 
serve with the gallery as a rendezvous for members of the 
Council and other citizens, where much informal business would 
daily be transacted. There is direct access from the hall to the 
court, witnesses’ room, cloak and telephone-room, barristers’ 
room and the city treasurer’s office. 

On each side of the entrance there is a flight of marble 
steps 6 feet wide, forming an easy and graceful staircase of 
elliptic shape, leading to the first-floor landing, which is lighted 
by three windows of ample proportions, 
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The hall would be elaborately finished in various marbles, 
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The new court, 45 feet by 32 feet (1,440 superficial feet), has 
been placed in the quietest position at the furthest point from 
the noise of the street at the back of the building, with a 
magistrates’-room 22 feet by 12 feet, with bay (300 superficial 
feet), and jury-room 16 feet by 14 feet (224 superficial feet) 
attached. There is a direct approach to each from the court. 
The court is protected from any noise in the public hall by 
inner lobbies, and is lighted by four wide and lofty windows on 
the left-hand side of the bench. 

The council-chamber is placed in the most secluded position 
and where the greatest quietude may be assured, over the 
police court at the back of the building. In accordance with 
the instructions it has not been made larger than necessary, the 
area of the council-chambers in the more modern municipal 
buildings varying from about 30 to 4o square feet per coun- 
cillor. The new chamber allows 30 feet per head, and is about 
double the area of the existing chamber. It is 45 feet long by 
32 feet wide, with a circular bay at one end in which is the 
raised dais for the Mayor, Deputy-Mayor and Town Clerk, the 
floor area being 1,600 superficial feet. There is a coved 
ceiling, and the room is top-lighted in addition to the four large 
windows on the left-hand side. It is proposed that the fittings 
should be of oak, and that there should be an oak dado and 
panelling with carved oak pilasters, frieze and cornice. 

The Mayor’s parlour, 21 feet by 16 feet 6 inches (346 super- 
ficial feet), is placed in the most suitable position at the front 
of the building overlooking High Street, immediately at the 
head of the grand staircase, opposite the reception-room, close 
to the council-chamber and with the Town Clerk’s private 
office immediately adjoining. This room will be ornament- 
ally treated in oak panelling, with pilasters at intervals, and 
surmounted by a carved frieze and cornice, with a_ richly 
panelled ceiling; an ingle nook in carved oak has also been 
inserted. 

At the east end of the building is a new committee-room, 
18 feet 6 inches by 15 feet 6 inches (286 superficial feet). As 
the instructions state that the present council-chamber will be 
used as a committee-room, this new room has been kept of a 
smaller size for the accommodation of the smaller committees. 
A doorway is provided between this room and the city 
engineer’s office, which would prove of use at meetings of the 
Waterworks Committee. 

The buildings are proposed to be erected of Combe Down 
stone, all outside walls being lined with a 43-inch brick 
backing and all internal walls being built of brick. The 
Staircases would be of stone except where marble or oak is 
specially mentioned. The basement would be paved with 
granolithic or other approved artificial paving. The hall and 
gallery would be paved with marble, with alabaster-turned 
balusters and dado. The corridors, w.c.’s and lavatories would 
be paved with marble mosaic. The walls of w.c.’s and lava- 
tories would be lined with glazed tiles. All area walls and 
walls of strong rooms would be lined with white glazed bricks. 
The roofs would be boarded and felted and covered with blue 
slate. All floors would be of fireproof construction. “The floor 
of court would be covered with oak blocks laid on Lowe’s or 
other approved system, and the raised portions floored with 
4-inch oak boards. The floor of council-chamber would be 
covered with 4-inch oak boards prepared for hand polishing. 
The floor of Mayor's parlour would be laid with parquetry. 
The floors of the various offices would be laid with pitch pine 
blocks on Lowe’s or other approved system. Double ceilings 
to be provided to engine and boiler-house. The joiner’s work 
of police court, council-chamber and Mayor’s parlour to be of 
oak, left plain. The joiner’s work of offices to be generally of 
pitch pine varnished. The panels in the ceilings of council- 
chamber, hall, corridor and second-floor offices to be glazed 
with tinted cathedral glass in lead-work, above which is the 
glass roof. By this system the lantern is kept perfectly 
clean, there is double protection from any leakage, and pro- 
vision is made for regulating the light by blinds above the 
ceiling. 

The cubic contents of the block of municipal buildings 
measured from 4 feet below basement floor to half-way up the 
roof is 584,485 cubic feet. I would call attention to the fact that 
the whole of this space is utilised for municipal purposes. 
There is no portion of the building which is merely an archi- 
tectural feature without distinct utility; there is little or no 
space wasted. 

As the style of the building is somewhat severe, with but 
little sculpture, I am of opinion that tenpence per foot cube 
would be a fair price to allow, including in this amount the 
necessary alterations to the Guiidhall. I estimate that the 
probable cost of the municipal buildings block, as shown in 
the accompanying plans, would be 24,35 3/. 

In conclusion, | beg to say that the design is submitted in 
the belief that the arrangement will be found to be the most 
convenient, and the facade in entire harmony with, and a not 
unworthy addition to the Guildhall ; although, doubtless, if it is 
adopted, many improvements may be made, as more time and 
attention is given to its consideration, 
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THE LATE MR. WILLIAM SMITH. 


E regret to record the death of Mr. William Smith, city 

architect, Aberdeen, which occurred at his residence in 

King Street on Tuesday evening, the 22nd ult. About ten days 

before Mr. Smith was attacked with bronchitis, and day by day 

his condition became more critical and dangerous. On the 

Sunday no hope of recovery was entertained, but Mr. Smith 
lingered until Tuesday evening, dying about nine o’clock. 

The deceased was a son of the late Mr. John Smith, city 
architect, and was born in Aberdeen, the Daily Free Press says, 
in the year 1817. He was educated at the Grammar School, 
where he was a pupil of Dr. Melvin, and at Marischal College, 
where he graduated in arts. On finishing his curriculum he 
entered his father’s office to learn the business of an architect, 
and, at the conclusion of his apprenticeship, he went abroad 
and travelled in Greece and Italy for the purpose of perfecting 
himself in his profession. He returned to Aberdeen about 
1842 and joined his father in business as a partner. In 1852 
he succeeded his father as city architect, an appointment which 
he held to the last. The deceased assumed his eldest son John 
as a partner about ten years ago, and on this son’s death in 
1887 Mr. Smith was joined by Mr. William Kelly, a partnership 
which was dissolved only a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Smith carried on a very extensive business at one time, 
and was the architect of several public buildings of note in the 
city, as. well as of a number of churches, while he furnished 
designs for not a few mansion-houses in Aberdeenshire and the 
north, and the various buildings he designed will remain so 
many memorials of his conspicuous professional ability and 
taste. The most prominent memorial of his work in Aberdeen 
is the new steeple of the East and West Churches (now called 
the St. Nicholas Spire), built after the destruction of the old 
steeple and the East Church by the great fire in 1874. The 
steeple is an exceedingly graceful structure, and, built wholly of 
granite, is one of the highest, if it is not’ exactly the highest, in 
Aberdeen. Mr. Smith also rebuilt the East Church, but, the 
walls having been left intact, he had of necessity to make the 
restoration conform to the original design of Mr. Archibald 
Simpson. Another prominent work designed by Mr. Smith 
was the Boys and Girls’ Hospital in King Street, a good, solid, 
substantial piece of work, not devoid, however, of a certain 
effectiveness. Among the churches which have of late years 
‘been added to, and most of which have adorned the town, Mr. 
Smith’s contributions include Gilcomston Free Church in Union 
Street, an edifice in which the large use of freestone gave scope 
for a certain free and independent treatment not much in vogue 
in Aberdeen at the time of its erection ; Rosemount parish 
church and Ferryhill parish church, almost twin brethren in 
general design and features, and both still lacking the spires 
that will more effectively set off their architectural charac- 
teristics ; Trinity parish church in Marischal Street, which in 
reality was the conversion of the old theatre into a house of 
prayer ; and the new church for the Original Seceders at 
Crimon Place, erected on the demolition of their former “ barn,” 
consequent on the Rosémount Viaduct improvements. All the 
local architects, or almost all, having had a turn at building a 
public school for the School Board, Mr. Smith designed one of 
the most striking, that at Causewayend, which is certainly 
redeemed from commonplaceness by a ‘high; square, battle- 
mented tower, if by nothing else’ Mr. Smith also designed the 
Joint Station buildings, that is, the front portion containing the 
offices. , : 
Outside Aberdeen Mr. Smith’s chief work unquestionably 
lay in the designing of Balmoral Castle. When the Queen and 
the Prince Consort resolved, somewhere about 1854, to take 
down the old castle and build a new one, they also decided to 
employ “an architect familiar with the locality and with the 
treatment of granite, and Mr. Smith was chosen, not only to 
design the building, in which he received suggestions from both 
Her Majesty and ‘the Prince Consort, but also to superintend 
its erection. Ifwe remember rightly, Mr. Smith’s name is men- 
tioned and lauded in one of the passages in the Queen’s Journal 
reférring to the erection of the new castle, a building of which 
it need onlybe ‘said here that any architect might well have 
been proud.’ «Mr. Smith was the architect of ‘the original 
Dunecht ‘House? the old portion to the front, in‘the Italian 
style of architecttire; now surroundéd and dwarfed by the Gothic 
additions of Geérgé Edmund Sfreet. ‘ Mr. Smith also designed 
the former mansion-house of Blackhall, near. Banchory, recently 
superseded ‘by’ a new ‘structure, builé by Mr. Hay. He also 
designed Garthdee House,-built: by Mr.‘John Moir Clark, and 
made large additions to Cluny Castle ‘and Invercauld House. 
In ecclesiastical architecture, as already indicated, Mr.-Smith 
was very largely employed.. He designed, among other eccle- 
siastical- edifices, Tullynéssle~ parish church, the parish church 
of Barthol Chapel, the parish “cltureh of Rathen and the parish 
church of Tarland. « He also designed Séott’s Hospital; Huntly ; 
the Court-house,- Peterhead-;~and- the Oldmeldrum Public 
School. To the Banneérmill Works Mr. Smith’ made ‘large 
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additions, and he was also extensively employed in the con- 
struction of branch banks in the more important centres of 
Aberdeenshire and Kincardineshire. Latterly advancing years 
and weak health had obliged him to give up active work to 
some extent, and he had confined himself pretty much to his 
duties as inspector and city architect for the Town Council. 
As an architect Mr. Smith was painstaking in the extreme, all 
his work being in every particular thoroughly honest and 
genuine. He had no favour for showy exteriors, but his 
interiors were conspicuous for comfort and good arrangement. 
Personally he was a man of a very amiable and retiring 
disposition, and both by his professional brethren and by the 
citizens of Aberdeen generally he was held in the very highest 
regard. 

Mr. Smith married, in 1846, a daughter of the late Dr. 
Patrick Blaikie, of the Royal Navy. His wife predeceased him 
some years ago. He is survived by a family of ten, one of his 
sons being Dr. Blaikie Smith, Aberdeen, and another Mr. 
Garden Grant Smith, artist, Edinburgh. - The deceased had 
been for many years an elder in the East parish church. 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF VIENNA. 


HE correspondent of the Zzmes, writing on the 21st ult., 

says :—This is a memorable day for the City of Vienna, being 
the birthday of “Gross Wien”—that is, of the new capital as 
enlarged by the incorporation of the suburbs. Yesterday 
Vienna was contained within 55 square kilométres ; to-day it 
extends over 178 square kilométres, which makes it half the 
size of London, more than twice as large as Paris, and nearly 
three times as large as Berlin. The palace and park of Schén- 
brunn now stand within the city, and so does the summer 
palace of the Archbishop of Vienna at St. Veit. Those 
favourite resorts of fair-weather excursions, the villages of 
Lietzing, Dornbach, Hetzendorf, Débling and Baumgarten, 
have ceased to be rural, and even the Kahlenberg and its 
brother mountain, the Leopoldsberg, have become enclosed in 
the metropolitan area. The increase of population, however, is 
not proportionate to the territorial aggrandisement, for it. 
amounts only to 400,000. The number of Viennese to-day is. 
reckoned at about 1,300,000. 

The outward visible sign of the new order of things was the 
cessation of the tolls and octroi duties at the barrier of the old 
city. This came to pass at midnight.’. Half an hour before the 
striking of the clocks long lines of market carts and throngs of 
sightseers began to assemble near all the octroi stations, which 
are situated near the Linien or circuit walls. .The demolition 
of these walls was begun last year and is almost finished. The 
walls, which are fronted by a narrow moat, were constructed 
about 150 years ago to keep the Turks off, for at that time the 
Viennese had not yet recovered from the scare caused by the 
long siege of their city in 1683, when an Ottoman host under 
Kara Mustapha kept the place beleaguered for three months. 
Kara Mustapha’s skull, by-the-by, along with the red silk cord’ 
with which he was strangled by-his-Sultan’s orders, now forms 
one of the’attractions in the municipal museum of Vienna. 

As’ fortifications’ the ‘ Linien were ‘insignificant, but they 
formed an outer girdle to the circle’of battlements and bastions 
which covered ‘the’ spa¢e over which the‘Ring, with its superb 
series of public buildings, now stands. Their efficacy agafist 
Austria’s enemies was never tested, but the Linien have long 
been objects of execration to the Viennese by reason of the 
tolls and*octroi duties aforesaid. Every one-horsed vehicle 
entering the city had to pay four kreuzers, and two-horsed: 
carriages eight ‘kreuzers. Moreover, nearly every article of 
food was taxed, and this was most vexatious to the lower 
classes, for the officials at the barriers were far more inquisi- 
torial as to carts and women with baskets than as to private’ 
carriages. . There were, of course, incessant attempts to evade 
the octroi, and several magistrates were kept busy in showering 
fines upon the smugglers of game, fruit, eggs and such trifles. 

At midnight, then, a great ‘shout ‘of glee Went up at all the’ 
barrier stations whén the gréen-collared officials retreated into. 
their guard-rooms and allowéd‘the’cavalcades of carts, cabs, 
omnibuses and tramcars to pass without payment. Mounted 
police were on duty to prevent disorder, but there was no dis- 
order except such as the’ police made themselves at one place 
by arresting aman who shouted “ Hurrah! Now everything 
in Vienna is ‘going to’ be dearer.” x ’ 

The’ policé would have done better to tolerate this free 
expression of opinion, for the words were at once caught up by 
the crowds, flew from cart to cart, and were repéatéd as a catch 
cry at this morhing’s ‘markets.~ It is, in fact,“a moot point 
whether living in Vienna Will be cheapened or become dearer 


through this change? *The tramway and omnibus ‘companies 


will gain ‘thousands of florifis a year“by the abolition of the 
tolls, but, on the other-hand, the people who live in the suburbs, 
and were formerly exempt from octroi duties on what they eat 
and drink, will'now suffer from the duties which are to be levied’ 
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at the boundaries of the enlarged city. They will therefore 
have no inducement to live in the old suburbs, and will emigrate 
towards the interior of the city. This will send up house rents 
in Vienna, which are already high enough. Further, the 
market gardeners, poulterers, butchers and wine merchants, 
who reside in the old suburbs, will not fail to argue that the 
octroi at the new boundaries compels them to raise their 
prices. 


BURNT-CLAY MORTAR IN SICILY... 


REPORT by Mr. Heath, the United States Consul at 
Catania, states that visitors to Catania invariably notice 

and remark on the pecuiiar soft pink colour of all the unpainted 
buildings. This colouring is the result of using cement or 
mortar of proved value, found in the vicinity, and which is 
nothing more or less than burnt clay. In the frequent erup- 
tions of Mount Etna in times past, great beds of clay were 
covered and buried from 20 to 200 feet by the lava streams, 
with the result, when the eruption happened in the dry season, 
of burning and converting these clay beds into a fine red gravel 
or powder. These deposits are mined, and are considered very 
valuable. The material, mixed with a little lime and the usual 
amount of water, forms a mortar or cement considered superior 
to any other cement for building purposes, and has been used 
in Catania to the exclusion of all other materials for many 
centuries. Every building in Catania is constructed of lava 
liberally cemented with this mortar. In building, small 
irregular stones are used, just as they happen to come, and a 
smooth surface is afterwards given by a thin coating of mortar 
inside and out, which can then be divided by a trowel to imitate 
blocks of stone if desired. This burnt clay, with lime, makes a 
very strong and adhesive mortar ; no other material would hold 
together the large four and six-storey apartment houses, which 
are built entirely of small irregular stones. It also has un- 
equalled wearing and resisting power, as the extensive harbour 
breakwater proves. This breakwater was built some ten years 
ago, and extends for three-quarters of a mile out into the sea, 
and is said to be as good to-day as when first built. It 1s com- 
posed entirely of lava, and for a foot below water-mark to a 
sufficient height to protect the shipping, of huge blocks of small 
lava rubble liberally cemented with the mortar. The constant 
wear and tear of the sea for ten years has only damaged the 
cement in insignificant places, and probably only where ‘there 
happened to be an air space between the mortar and stones 
caused by faulty construction of the blocks. Consul Heath 
adds that the more he looks into the matter the more he is 
convinced of the value of this mortar as an economical, sub- 
stitute for all the high-priced hydraulic cements now used, and 


might well be adopted in other countries besides Italy. — 
{ 


THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY, 


HE Corporation of London and the London County Council 

have deposited Bills which provide for the appointment of a 
Joint Water Committee to investigate the question of water 
supply for London. It is proposed that the committee shall 
consist of 48 members, six of them being appointed by the 
Corporation and the remainder from the London County 
Council. On the Water Commission proposed by the Corpora- 
tion last Session, the County Council were to have 20 and the 
Corporation five representatives, and the outside areas were 
also to be represented. The present Bills do not affect the 
interests of the outside areas, being limited to the area of supply 
of the eight London companies. The powers of the Water 
Committee are to be (2) to make and enforce regulations from 
time to time for prescribing the strength, character, weight and 
materials of fittings and appliances to be used for preventing 
the waste, misuse and improper consumption of water, and 
otherwise in relation thereto; (%) to make any public or private 
inquiry as to the existing supply of water within the metropolitan 
water area and the charges made for the same, and as to the 
possible sources of supply, and to enter into negotiations with 
any public authority or water company or persons for the 
acquisition or taking on lease of any of their powers or under- 
takings, or any part thereof, and (subject to ratification by the 
London County Council) to enter into and carry into effect 
contracts in respect thereto. The Council or committee are 
given powers of entry into and examination of the companies’ 
works, books and accounts, and the committee are to have 
delegated to them absolutely and without reference to the 
London County Council all the administrative functions of 
carrying on the supply of water from any works acquired, taken 
on lease, or constructed by the London County Council, but are 
not to have any power of purchasing or acquiring, selling, or 
letting on lease of such works, of constructing any new works 
or enlarging any old works for obtaining water involving capital 


expenditure, of raising money by creation of stock or borrowing, 
} 


or of fixing or altering the rates leviable for water. 


The Bills further give the London County Council power to 
introduce Bills in Parliament to acquire, construct and maintain 
waterworks, aqueducts, wells, reservoirs and other works, and 
do any necessary acts in connection therewith to afford a new 
or a supplemental water supply ; to acquire or take on lease any 
existing or future waterworks, or the undertaking of any com- 
pany, or any part thereof; to provide for the dissolution and 
winding-up of any water company whose undertaking they shall 
acquire ; to sell, lease, or dispose of any undertaking which 
may become vested in them ; to make provisions for the raising 
of such moneys as may be required for carrying such acts into 
operation ; to supply the inhabitants of any county or local 
authority or corporation within such area and on such terms as 
Parliament shall direct with water, by meter or otherwise ; and 
to carry on, enlarge, or improve such undertakings as the 
London County Council may acquire or construct, or to provide 
by arrangement with the water companies as to any equitable 
division of future profits. 

In the latter part of last Session a new standing order was 
passed to the effect—“ That the council of any administrative 
county alleging in their petition that such administrative county 
or any part thereof may be seriously affected by the provisions 
of any Bill relating to the water supply of any town or district, 
whether situate within or without such county, shall be entitled 
to be heard against such Bill.” This standing order would give 
the London County Council a /ocuws stand in opposition to the 
scheme under which the Corporation of Birmingham are seeking 
to expend £6,600,000 in obtaining a fresh water supply. As it 
was suggested before Sir Matthew White Ridley’s Committee 
that this same source might with advantage be selected for the 
purpose of affording an independent water supply to London, 
the County Council may desire that the claims of Birmingham 
should not be allowed to rank before the far larger interests of 
London. 


HISTORICAL PHASES OF MOSAIC.* 


HE main historical phases of pictorial mosaic I believe to 
have been the following seven, viz. Ist. Classical ; 
2nd. Latin ; 3rd. Byzantine; 4th. Greco-Italian ; 5th. Italian 
monumental ; 6th. Italian portable; 7th. Mosaic in Jietre 
aure. 
Classical Phase. 

The first, or classical, is well known in its general aspect ; 
but as the foundation of all the other styles, it demands a 
somewhat closer view, the mure especially, | think, because 
this closer view may enable the architect to realise some dis- 
tinctive features in ancient d coration revealed to us through 
no branch of art more distinctly than through mosaic. In the 
Roman decoration of Imperial times two distinct schools may 
be traced; the one most ancient—founded on Egyptian, 
Dorian, and Etruscan models—chiefly affecting, monochrome 
combinations of black and red or buff, or delicately coloured 
subjects and ornaments on uniformly flat grounds; and the 
other rejoicing in the glowing tints and golden and spangled 
grounds of the East, popularised after the spoils of Ionian, 
Corinthian, Phoenician and Syrian magnificence had given 
that taste for gorgeous costume which led to the substitution of 
the Babylonian embroidery and figured ‘tissues in costume and 
wall-hangings for the simpler stuffs indulged in duriag the 
Republican ages. Whether the art of fabricating gold ground 
mosaic was of Oriental discovery, or whether, as is more 


likely, it was derived from the north of Africa, the nursery of 


the glass and enamel trade, are as yet unsettled points; but 
that 1t was freely adopted in Imperial times is proved by the 
various specimens still existing at Pompeii and Naples. It is 
certainly curious to remark how devoted the ancients were to 
tesselation as a system, whether in the finest or coarsest 
examples. Large surfaces of uniform colour are invariably 
made up of small cubes, little varying in size in any portion of 
the work. No special labour is bestowed on fine joints, and 
no effort is made to disguise their effect by using coloured 
cement stoppings. The jointing was evidently accepted as an 
artistic convention, and with good taste and judgment it was 
kept regular, so as to prevent its distracting the eye from the 
pictured forms. Its lines were invariably made to subserve, by 
contrast, the effect of the flowing contours wrought by means 
of it; and no effort was made, by the use of large slabs 
combined with tesserae, to save the labour or expense con- 
sequent on reducing the whole to one uniform gauge of size 
or rectangularity. This reduction of all to a common. 
modulus is one of the sources of that appearance of flatness 
and repose which peculiarly marks all well designed pictorial 
mosaic. Such regularity is infinitely m re important than 
fineness of work. 

The best specimens of the value of this adherence to 
gauge over large plain surfaces with which I am acquainted 
are those noble black and white pavements and wall and vault 


* From an official report by the late Sir M. Digby Wyatt. 
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linings which abounded in the Baths of Caracalla, at Rome. 
To those familiar with such mosaics as those of the “ Battle of 
Issus,” from Pompeii; of Pliny’s “ Doves,” in the museum of 
the Capitol'at Rome; of the fine pavement found amidst the 
ruins of Hadrian’s villa. at Tivoli, now in the Hall of Masks in 
the Vatican; of the splendid arabesques and head of Minerva 
brought from the site of Cicero’s village at Tusculum, and now 
in the Hall of the Greek Cross, it is needless to state that in 
all that constitutes perfection in graphic imitation the fine opus 
vermiculatum of the ancients left nothing to be desired. Not 
only were forms represented by light and shade, and local hues 
expressed by positive colour, but the utmost refinement of 
gradation of warm and cool tones, in shadow tints and reflected 
lights, were accurately copied from nature. Even in that 
curious mosaic removed from the Temple of Fortune to the 
Barberini Palace at the ancient: Przeneste, now Palestrina, in 
which the: learned have recognised the identical primitive 
specimen referred to by Pliny, in the words “ Lithostrota 
acceptavere sub Sylla, extat hodieque ... qnod in Fortune 
delubro Przeneste fecit,” a great variety of colouring and much 
minute execution in the animals, figures and landscape are to 
be observed. 

For the production of such vivid and varied tints natural, 
self-coloured materials, such as marbles, stones, &c., could not 
suffice ; and the skill of the glassworker was therefore pressed 
into service to enrich the mosaic worker’s palate. For him not 
only were vitreous pastes prepared, glowing with every colour 
of the rainbow, but chemical processes for staining and tinting 
natural..materials were brought into use; and, finally, the 
vitreous pastes were overlaid with gold, covered in its turn 
by a thin film of pure white glass, which effectually secured 
the metal ‘surface from contact with noxious gases or damp 
vapours. 

Not content with applying his incrustation to plane sur- 
faces, the mosaic worker learnt also to adapt it to the lining of 
domes and vaulting, as well as to the varied forms of basso- 
relievo. In this country, among the Pembroke marbles at 
Wilton, we possess one of the few specimens known of this 
curious mosaic, which was at once sculpture and painting. Nor 
is it in'’such exceptional productions only that we are rich, 
since, in'the more ordinary kinds of pictorial mosaic, in which 
figure subjects are combined with flowing and conventional 
ornament, \the soil of this country has teemed with valuaole 
relics of the, Roman occupation of our island. 


Latin Phase. 


The second variety of pictorial mosaic may be designated 
as Latin, since it long retained the marked peculiarities of 
style whichidistinguish Latin from Byzantine art. Thus, not 
in the choice of objects only, but in the retention of the ruddy 
flesh tints,..the deep brown shadows, and the stumpy figures 
and simple costume of the decline of Roman painting, do such 
mosaics as those of the fifth century at Santa Sabina, Santa 
Maria Maggiore, and San Paolo fuori della Mura at Rome, 
differ from later specimens executed at the same city, if not by 
Greeks alone at least by a preponderance of Greeks over the 
direct descendants of the original classical mosaicists. M. 
Barbet de Jouy, of the Louvre, who has profoundly studied 
the subject, remarks that “the mosaics executed from the 
time of Constantine to the pontificate of Nicholas I. (A.D. 858) 
do not possess the Byzantine character.” This, though par- 
tially correct, is far too sweeping an assertion. It suffices, 
however, to show that the separation in classification of Latin 
from Byzantine style in mosaics is essential to preserve a 
correct idea of real, not fanciful, distinctions. The earliest 
Christian Latin mosaic known is that which lines the vaulting 
of the little baptistery of Santa Costanza, adjoining the basilica 
of St. Agnese, and dates from the age of Constantine. It 
would be extremely difficult to say which was the latest. 

The more closely the matter is studied, the more evident 
it becomes that a distinct Latin influence in the history of 
art is to be traced running beside, mingling with, but never 
altogether losing its identity in, the great tide of progress 
which swept from a thousand springs and sources over the 
whole continent of medizeval Europe. Thus, amongst existing 
remains of the Middle Ages, we may point to three in particular, 
in which many of the Latin peculiarities of mosaic-working 
have been faithfully preserved to a comparatively late date: 
one in the north of Italy, and the other two in that 
district over which we may frequently recognise traces of the 
influence exercised by the long-flourishing Latin schools of Aix- 
la-Chapelle and Cologne. In the pavement of the cathedral at 
Novara, a.work executed at intervals, probably between the 
beginning..of the twelfth and the middle of the thirteenth 
centuries, we meet with a very fair reproduction of a black and 
white classical pavement. In various medallions are birds and 
allegorical figures, in some of which may be observed the 
coincidence which occurs between the tesselation of the Novara 
pavement and that of the ancient pavements of Pompeii, such 
as I have sought to reproduce in the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham. It is probable that a somewhat similar mosaic 


pavement, with figures representing Rhetoric, Logic, Prudence, 
&c ,,and a zodiac, was formerly in the church of St. Irene, at 
Lyons,,a city in the neighbourhood of which many fine classical 
mosaics existed which might have well served as models for 
this medizeval specimen of tesselation. 

From observations and inquiries which I made at Ravenna 
in the autumn of 1865 I have every reason to believe that the 
ancient pavement of St. Vitale, now covered over by a second 
mosaic pavement at a much higher level, was both in work 
and subject analogous to the Lyons pavements, as well as to 
the one about to be noticed. 

In the year 1831 extensive excavations, fully described in 
the work of M. Wallett, were commenced to uncover the crypt 
and choir of one of the ancient churches of St. Bertin at St. 
Omer. These laid bare one of the most interesting monu- 
ments of art ever exhumed in France. A reference to the 
engravings in M. Wallett’s work will show at once the nature 
of the pavement, which is represented by a regular classical 
tesselation of black, red, yellow and bluish grey, executed in 
terra-cotta, stone, granite and marble, the zodiac surrounding 
a square, divided diagonally by conventional ornament and 
containing three medallions and a monumental slab in 
the several triangles so spaced out. Of these the most 
interesting is the monumental slab which is covered by a figure 
of William, son of Robert, Count of Flanders. Want of space 
does not ‘permit of my dwelling in detail upon the workman- 
ship-of the medallions, which show a curious transition from 
the mosaic to the purely incised slab pavements ; but I may be 
permitted'to congratulate France and its archeologists upon 
the fact that the date of 1108, wrought round the supine figure 
of Prince William, leaves no doubt as to the retention at that 
period of workmen perfectly capable of imitating in mosaic the 
important fragments of classical mosaic which served, so far as 
processes of manufacture and ornament are concerned, as 
models for the execution of this precious work. The third rare 
specimen of medizval Latin mosaic is the slab of Frumualdus, 
bishop of Arras, found in the cathedral of St. Waast, at Arras, 
in 1835, and now preserved in the museum of that city. 
Frumualdus, who died in 1183, is represented standing, and in 
full episcopal costume. The details are worked out, as may 
be observed on an inspection of the elaborate coloured plate 
given in Gailhabaud’s “L’Architecture et les Arts qui en 
dépendent,” in tesserae, among which are many obviously gilt. 
One peculiarly classical feature, the retention of which would 
go far'to prove a Latin rather than a Byzantine tradition for this 
work, is to be noticed in the strong black outlining of the 
figure. I:am not aware of the existence of any later Latin 
tesselation than is shown in these three examples. 


Byzantine Phase. 

We now come to the third species—Byzantine mosaic—which 
includes all that was done in Greece and Asia Minor, and 
much that was done in Italy, from the transfer of the seat of 
empire in the year 399, until the Italians began to learn from 
the Greeks to practise the art for themselves. History tells us 
that Constantine took artificers to Constantinople with him 
skilled in all the arts of Rome; and hence we naturally find 
that the earliest Byzantine monuments can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the classical ; but the new soil and the old soil 
soon caused the same parent stock to bear very different fruits. 
Byzantium rose as Rome sank. No doubt a freer intercourse 
with the nations of the East, and more especially with Persia, 
soon led the Greeks to engraft enhanced brilliancy on their 
fading recollections of classical art ; and gorgeousness in cos- 
tume, in textile fabrics, in illuminated manuscripts, and in 
pictorial mosaic, soon usurped the foremost place, once assigned 
to severer sources of beautiful effect. In the pages of Hope, 
Lord Lindsay, Gally Knight, Von Quast, Salzenberg and 
Ciampini detailed information will be found upon the pro- 
ductions,of the Byzantine mosaic-workers. Suffice it now to 
say that itis in their earliest labours at Santa Sofia, at Con- 
stantinople, and in the churches of San Nazareo e Celso (the 
tomb of Galla Placidia), San Vitale, and the two churches of 
San Apollinare di Fuori and Di Dentro, at Ravenna, that the 
finest models for our imitation are to be met with. 

Byzantine pictorial mosaic is exclusively upon gold ground ; 
and there is ample evidence that, from the date of the com- 
mencement of the iconoclastic troubles in 742, when multitudes 
of Greek artists and monks were driven out by persecution to 
seek a precarious living in foreign countries, the staple of such 
work was invariably executed, and the necessary materials 
probably manufactured, by these itinerant mosaicists. . What 
are to be peculiarly admired in the Byzantine interiors are the 
breadth of decorative effect invariably aimed at ; the good pro- 
portioning of the scale of the pictures and ornaments to the 
distance from which they require to be viewed ; the judicious. 
use of bands, margins, and string-courses to keep the composi- 
tions distinct and make them subservient to an architectural 
disposition; and the judgment with which they invariably 
accentuate or give emphasis to leading architectural features. 
For instance, nothing can be happier than the mode in which 
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they almost always treated the soffits and faces of arches, and 
the arrétes or salient angles of vaults. No arrangements: of 
decorative form can be happier than such ‘as exist in some of 
the cupolas: of St. Mark’s, at Venice, of which careful’sections 
may be found in Kreutz’s elaborate work. 

Next to Constantinople and Ravenna, Rome certainly offers - 
the noblest specimens of Greek work; done, probably, to a 
-great extent, through the “Scuola Greca” established by Pope 
Adrian’ I., A.D. 782, and ‘attached to the ‘church of Santa 
Maria in_Cosmedino. ° As if to rewatd the patronage of the 
Pontiff, the great mosaic of Santa-Pudenziana, done in his 
‘days, is by far the best in which the Greeks’ appear to have 
played the leading part. The mosaics executed at Rome for 
the next: three. centuries, although numerous and on a grand 
‘scale, exhibit, with the ‘exception pérhaps of those of Santa 
Prassede, a marked falling off. “In those of the apse of San 
Clement, carried out early in the thirteenth century, a decided 
revival is manifested, destined to burn brightly for a short time 
only, being, as it were, almost the last shooting up of the already 
waning flame, which had for so many centuries shed a brilliant 


light from the capital of the Eastern empire far and wide over 
the continent of Europe. 


Greco-Italian Phase. 

We now come to the fourth, or Greco-!talian, series, which 
are important on two accounts—firstly, because they illustrate 
a gradual emancipation from tradition in the limitation of 
subjects and action ; and, secondly, because they constitute the 
transition which ended in the transfer of the art from one 
nationality peculiarly fitted to maintain technical efficiency to 
another not less qualified to graft pictorial excellence on 
‘mechanical precision and perfection. The first mosaics executed» 
in Sicily—those of the: church of the Admiral and of the 
Capella Palatina at:Palermo—bear Greek inscriptions and-were 
wrought by Greeks ; in the first exclusively, and in the second 
probably under the guidance, as to’ design, of Saracenic artists. 

For the later and far more extensive works at Monreale and 
Cefalu, the mixed races, protected under the Norman dominion, 
each contributed its quota of skill, The Duca di Serradifalco 
and Cicognara agree in recognising the influence exerted on 
Pisa by the advance made in Sicily; and, through Pisa, Sienna 
and Florence were unquestionably stirnulated to rapid advance 
in art. The cathedral at Montreale offers, I believe, next 
to Santa Sofia, at Constantinople,: and St. Mark’s, at 
‘Venice, the noblest and grandest instance of a church 
decorated throughout with mosaic. Having drawn and 
studied hard in it for many a day from dawn to sunset, I can 
‘bear humble testimony to its -invariable beauty under every 
‘changing condition of light and shade. Whether bathed in 
sunshine, and all alive with glowing colour, or almost dark at 
closing day, retaining to the last some lingering gleam upon its 
gilded wall faces, its aspect is one, not of gaudiness nor gloom, 
but of serene and dignified magnificence. It is a subject of 
congratulation that these beautiful mosaics are so admirably 
rendered by colour-printing in the great work published by the 
Padre Gravini and the Benedictines under the auspices of the 
Italian Government. As in Sicily, so in Venice, the art was at 
first kept entirely in the hands of the Greeks, who not only 
worked at St. Mark’s, but at Torcello and Murano as well. In 
the latter island they, no doubt, laid the foundation of the glass 
trade, previously a Constantinopolitan monopoly, so far as the 
more difficult branches of the manufacture were concerned. 
From the Murano glass houses, from the Scuola Greca at 
‘Rome, and from a manufactory established at Palermo, as well 
as by direct importation from Greece, the materials were sup- 
plied with which the Greco-Italian mosaics were executed. The 
‘prcfits made by the itinerant Greeks in Italy, coupled with an 
increased demand for works of decoration consequent on the 
wealth accumulated by the Northern Republics through trade 
gains, soon caused an attempt to be made by the Italians to 
break up the Byzantine monopoly. 


Italian Monumental Phase. 


The success of this attempt led to the development of the 
fifth species of pictorial mosaic, which I have designated 
“Italian monumental.” It was in Florence, early in the 
thirteenth century, that the transfer of the monopoly was 
‘consummated. Andrea Tafi, a Florentine, having insinuated 
‘himself into the confidence of certain Greeks working on St. 
Mark’s, at Venice, prevailed at last, as Vasari says, “Con 
ypreghi, con danari, € Con promesse,”’ on a certain Apollonius 
‘to go to Florence and work with him upon the mosaics which 
‘still line the vault in the baptistery in that city. A rival of 
Andrea was thé even more celebrated Mind da Turrita, who, 
having gained an earliér, although probably less’ accurate, 
knowledge of' the Greek procésses, preceded Andrea in work- 


‘ing on the baptistery.“ Subsequently Gaddo Gaddi was ém-' 


ployed as am assistant on these works ; atid by’these artists, 
-and by their pupils and’ pupils’ pupils, almost all the pictorial 
‘mosaics subsequently’ executed’ in Italy were Cartied out. 
Among such may be specially noticed, as combining fine 


execution and decorative colour with really good art, the 
splendid apse linings of San Giovanni Laterano and Santa. 
Maria Maggiore, at Rome, executed by Mino da Turrita and 
Gaddo Gaddi, by the latter of whom Giotto’s celebrated 
“ Navicella,” at St. Peter’s, was also wrought. 
So highly did the Italians esteem the products of Andrea’s _ 
combined talent and cunning that after his death they honoured 
him with the following epitaph :—- atm y 
Qui giace Andrea, ch’ opre leggiadre e belle 
Fece in tutta Toscana, ed ora é ito 
A far vago le regna delle stelle. 
(Andrea lies here, who with charming and beautiful works enriched 
all Tuscany ; he is gone to adorn the kingdom of the stars. ) 


Pietro. Cavallini -and_the .Cosmati subsequently obtained : 
reputation by their mosaic, principally at “Rome, the latter 
working in the Gothic:manner altogether. ‘I have every reason | 
to believe that the Greeks continued to labour at Venice long 
after their services were. dispensed with in other cities of Italy, : 
although after 1400 A.D: I think the work at St. Mark’s to have » 
been altogether Italian. With the uprising of the great school 
of fresco-painting, the employment of mosaic, a far more costly. 
decoration, was toa great extent dispensed with, although at 
Pisa, Orvieto, Sienna, and Rome both styles of mural embel- 
lishment are constantly to be seen together. Their union, how- 
ever, is not to be admired, owing to their unequal durability—the 
permanence of the colour of the one frequently making needlessly 
conspicuous the fading or staining of the other. The best early 
Renaissance monumental mosaics with which I am acquainted 
are those from the designs of Raphael in the Capella Chigiana, 
in’ Santa Maria del Popolo (illustrated in colour by Mr. ° 
Gruner), and the vault of a. subterranean chapel in Santa? 
Croce in Gerusalemme, at Rome, the design of which is’ 
attributed to: Baldassare Peruzzi. The best: laté Renaissance 
mosaics On a grand ‘scale are unquestionably the magnificent * 
decorations of the vast cupola and pendentives of St. Peter’s— 
models which one would fain see rivalled, not slavishly ‘ 
imitated, in our great metropolitan cathedral. For the pro-’ 
duction of the Papal mosaics a /faddrica, or Government ° 
establishment, was founded, which has not failed, up to the 
present time, in providing materials and labourers equal to’ 
the repair of old and the initiation of new work, equal in all 
respects to, and surpassing in some, the peculiarities of each ° 
style we have hitherto noticed. | I : 


Italian Portable Phase. 

A few words will suffice to dismiss the sixth species of 
mosaic, which I have called “ Italian portable.” « By this term * 
I would convey that the basis of the variety is not so much : 
making portable mosaics, as, from the great weight of the © 
materials, they can never be made easily portable; but ‘ 
rather making reproductions, in mosaic, of pictures in : 
oil or other media, which may be really and readily trans- ~ 
ferable from place to place. This species is, in fact, little 
else than a revival of the fine ofus vermiculatum of the 


ancients.» It would be incorrect to say that the Greeks did not 


ever manufacture miniature mosaic pictures, because two fine 
specimens exist to my knowledge—one at Florence, and the 
other, of extraordinary perfection and curiosity, in the Ken- 
sington Museum ; but it may be safely averred, from the great 
rarity of such relics, that the practice was altogether excep- 
tional. This, indeed, is not to be wondered at, since, with the 
quick-drying cement ordinarily used for mosaic work, it must 
have been extremely difficult to execute these almost micro- 
scopic pictures, which bring within ithe compass of a few square 
inches subjects usually worked out in as many square feet. 

This leads us to the conclusion that the ancients, for their » 
finest mosaic pictures, must have used some retarding agent, » 
such as honey or beer would prove, to keep their cement plastic « 
longer than it would remain if mixed with water only. When, 
however, Giovanni Baptista Callandra applied, early in the: 
seventeenth century, a mastic in lieu of an ordinary hydrate of © 
lime to unite the tesserze, it became comparatively easy to copy - 
the most elaborate pictures in mosaic. By this artist was 
executed the beautiful reproduction of Guido’s SZ. M7chael, 
which, with Raphael’s 7vamsfiguration and Domenichino’s 
St. Ferome, is about the best of all the celebrated mosaic pic- 
tures in st. Peter’s. 

Pietre Dure. 

In the marble incrustation which forms our seventh species, 
and which is best known as Florentine mosaic, the tints and 
shades are given by the natural colours of the jasper, agates, 
and other precious materials of which the work is. composed. 
The hardest minerals only are used ; and, as each small piece 
must be cut'and ground to'a pattern; and each thin veneer ’ 
backed by a thicker one of slate, or some such material, in’ 
ordér to give it strength, so much labour aiid time are involved ° 
in the production of this kind of mosaic that its high price’ 
has necessarily limited its use.- Zobi;the principal writer on’ 
the art of Aze‘ra dura mosaic, tells us ‘that he knows of “ no’ 
existing example in Italy of ‘marble pictorial mosaic executed 
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during the fitst periods of the revival of the arts, except the | 


specimen to be seen in the central nave of Sienna Cathedral, 
said to be the work of Duccio di Buoninsegna, who lived in 
the fourteenth century.” There can be no doubt, however, that 
the art was founded on the ofus sectile of the ancients, and 
that it descended by regular tradition from ‘classical times. I 
need scarcely recall the extraordinary advance made in the 
pavement of the same cathedral upon the work of Buoninsegna, 
by that great mister of the sixteenth century, Beccafumi. 
‘The art was lavishly patronised by the Medici. The 
‘celebrated Fabbrica Ducale of Florence was founded by Fer- 
cinand I., Grand Duke of Tuscany, in 1558 ; and its reputation 
‘during the seventeenth century was kept up by the exertions of 
‘those artists to whom Florence owes the finest specimens of 
‘mosaic which enrich her palaces and galleries, and whose 
names are for the most. part given to us. by Baldinucci- 
~ Before.taking leave of this subject we must not omit to 
notice the exquisite specimens produced in India of pictorial 
mosaics, representing the finest arabesque and conventional 
ornament in Zrefra dura. That the Indians were early in 
possession of all the technical ability necessary for such work 
is proved by the antiquity. of some of their gem-cuttings, 
inlaying, polishing and carvings in hard stones; but it is 
probable that their Sovereigns owed much to Italy for assist- 
ance in that beautiful arabesque work which ornaments the 
great monuments at Delhi and Agra; for in 1688 a passport 
was obtained from the King of Spain, by the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, for four workmen skiiled in mosaic working in 
precious stones, whom he was about to despatch to the Great 
Mogul. 
Such being the whole of the varieties of mosaic which have 
heretofore prevailed, it behoves us to see in what relation the 
present stands to the past. To facilitate: the student’s just 
exhaustion of the problem it will be well for him to group as 
one the first six varieties, and to consider the .seventh 
separately, there being this fundamental difference between 
the first six and the seventh—that whereas ‘in every one of 
the first six the whole of the pictorial effect is dependent on 
the aggregation of coloured particles, each particle being of a 
uniform, even colour, in the seventh, naturé supplies variously 
coloured and tinted substances of extraordinary hardness and 
durability, which the mosaicist selects and shapes so as to 
represent the various lights and shades and local colours, not 
in an even intensity, only, but in all the gradations and 
variations which characterise the objects he endeavours to 
portray minutely. peg 
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CROYDON HIGH STREET IMPROVEMENTS. 


eS the meeting of the Croydon County Council a lengthy dis- 
cussion took place regarding the tenders sent in (set forth in 
another column) for the foundations and substructure of the 
new Town Hall and Municipal Buildings. The committee 
recommended that the tender of Mr. J. T. Chappell, Grosvenor 
Road, S.W., be accepted, subject to his giving satisfactory 
sureties ; and in moving the adoption of the report, Alderman 
Coldwells remarked that Mr. Peters, the lowest tenderer, was 
personally unknown to any of the committee, and the Corpora- 
tion had been in difficulties with contractors before but did not 
want to be so again, nor did they wish that the contractor 
should lose money, and they therefore had recommended the 
acceptance of Mr. Chappell’s tender. He was much satisted 
with the recommendation of thé committee that the tender of 
Mr. Chappell should be accepted. Mr. Chappell had built the 
Water Tower, one of the best pieces of work in Croydon or the 
neighbourhood, also the Waterworks, the Cane Hill Asylum 


and other large works, not only around London, but all over the. 


country. He was therefore a responsible person, capable of 
doing the work, with all the necessary plant and material and 
of immense experience in large works.. Councillor, Weight- 
man drew the attention of the Council to the fact. that 


when the consent of the burgesses was asked to the: steps- 
now being taken for the improvement of thé town, it was_ 


put very prominently forward that it- was to be a great 


benefit to the labourers who resided in the borough, and he- 


considered that the promise then made ought t6 be carried out. 


Councillor Tancred pointed. out. that the tender of Mr. Page,” 


a local man, was only about 190/. more than Mr. Chappell’s, 
and it was eventually moved that the contract should be given 
to Mr. Page, who was known as a first-class builder in the 
locality. This amendment was supported by Councillor Smith, 
because it was distinctly understood when the scheme was 
approved.it would give work to Croydon people. After-some 
further discussion the amendment was carried by a consider- 
able: majority, and the report as amended by the substitution of 
Mr.t Page’smame for Mr. Chappell’s was adopted. ~ fies 

<- Now it is-a question: whether .the Croydon County Council 
has not~somewhat stultified itself and acted unfairly towards 
Mr. Chappell, besides throwing away nearly 200/. of the rate- 
payers’ money; merely on account of false sentiment ; for there 


is but little doubt that had Mr. Chappell’s tender been accepted 
he would have availed himself of local labour principally. » The 
Council should have stated when inviting tenders that local 
contractors would have the preference, then so-termed “ out- 


siders ” would have been spared the trouble and expense of 


tendering for the work. 


RKS OF THE RO 
AFRICA. ~ 4 


At the last meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, a paper was read by M. René de la Blanchére upon 
the means adopted by the Romans to cultivate their African 
colonies, which were more densely peopled and more fertile 
than the same parts of) Africa are at the present time. M. de 


HYDRAULIC WO MANS _ IN 


la Blanchére: asserts that the absence of water-was not the - 
chief obstacle, as a great part of the colony had-a plentiful - 


supply, but that the difficulty was to regulate the supply, owing 
to nearly all the rain falling in a period of a few weeks. In 
order to obviate this the Romans covered their African province 
with a network of hydraulic works, which M. dé la Blanchére 
has been studying for the last ten yeais. -The main principle 
which was observed in the creation and adaptation of these 
works was that no portion of the water was left to itself, all 
that fell, from the summit of the mountains to the level of the 
sea, being, so to speak, captured and distributed methodically. 
In the smallest ravines there were dams of stones constructed 
to keep back the water, and at the entrance to each of the 
large valleys there was-a system ci works which insured not 


only regularity of irrigation, but the slow and gradual passage , 


of the water. ( 
distribution the Enfida, a country on the borders of the Zengitana 
and Bizacium, describing it in detail, and demonstrating that 
the same system prevailed not only in Mauritania, but in the 


«whole of Roman Africa, where vestiges of it are. to be found in 


all directions. ‘The Romans were several centuries in arriving 
at a’complete result, the most flourishing period being the third 
century of the Christian era. After that, civil wars—and, above 


M. de la. Blanchére adduced as a type of this. 


all, the wars of religion—led to thé decadence and destruction > 


of these works, the destruction being completed by the Arab 
invasion and the disafforesting of the mountains. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


HE scheme of the Corporation of Birmingham, which would 

involve an expenditure of no less a sum than £6,600,000, con- 
templates the diversion, impounding and use of the waters of 
the rivers Elan and Claerwen and of their tributaries in the 
counties of Cardigan, Radnor, Brecknock and Montgomery, 
compensation water to the amount of not less than 22,500,000 
gallons per day being given by the Corporation to the occupiers 
of mills, works and land on the course of such streams. The 
principal works involved in the undertaking would be storage 
reservoirs, formed by the construction of dams across the river 
Elan, to be called the Craig-yr-Allt Géch reservoir, the Pen-y- 
Gareg reservoir, and the Caban Céch reservoir, and further 
storage reservoirs formed by dams across the river Claerwen at 
Pant-y-Beddau, Cil-Oerwynt and Dol-y-Mynach, between which 
last-named reservoir and the Caban Coch reservoir there would 
be a connecting tunnel. There would also have to be 20 


diversions of roads, which the Corporation would bind themselves ° 


to maintain and repair for 12 months after completion. The 
chief work, however, which accounts for the capital sought to be 
raised so greatly exceeding the amounts expended -by Man- 
chester and Liverpool, in the case of similar undértakings, would 
be an aqueduct commencing at the °Caban. Coch reservoir, in 
the county of Radnor, and passing through the counties of 


Radnor, - Hereford, Salop; Stafford and Worcester, where - it ° 


would terminate in a reservoir to be constructed in the parishes 
of Frankley and Northfield, overflow pipes to the river Teme 
being laid in Knighton and Burrington. It is. proposed to 


convey the water by.lines of pipes from Northfield to Prichatts ) 
Road, Edgbaston, and toa covered reservoir in Halesowen to be | 
called the Warley reservoir, from whence there would be a - 


conduit terminating in the Hagley Road, Harborne. 


It:istatso.t 


proposed to construct a railway about four miles in length ‘in - 
the parish of Llansantffraid, forming a junction with the Mid - 


Wales Railway. < The Bill contains provisions for the rehousing 
of people of the working classes who may be displaced, and for 


the removal and reinterment of human remains, under such - 


precautions, having regard to public health and decency, as the 
Home Secretary may direct... In addition to supplying. the 


wants of thé population of Birmingham and district, the Cor- ) 
poration desire to have it enacted that it may be lawful for them : 


“to supply water by agreement, in-bulk or otherwise, and for 
domestic and other purposes, to any local or sanitary authority, 
company, or person, any -part of whose district or premises is 
situate-within the counties of Montgomery,: Brecknock, Radnor, 
Hereford, Worcester, Salop, Stafford and Warwick, and within 


20. 


15 miles of the aqueduct, on such terms and conditions ‘in all 
respects and for such periods as the Corporation and such local 
or sanitary authority, company, or person may from time to 
time agree” ; with a proviso that such authorities and persons 
shall not be supplied without their consent having been obtained, 
ox so as to interfere with the giving by the Corporation of a 
proper supply of water for all purposes to persons within their 
limits of supply. Turning to the financial aspects of the 
scheme, the Corporation of Birmingham ask permission to raise 
the £6,600,000 which it is estimated will be necessary for the 
purchase of the land, the execution of works and the extension 
of mains and other waterworks purposes, either by the creation 
and issue of Birmingham Corporation stock, or by mortgage of 
the revenue of their water undertaking and of the borough fund 
and borough rate, the amount of the annual sums payable 
towards the redemption of the stock so created and issued by 
the Corporation being such as, with accumulations at thé rate of 
31 per cent. per annum, will suffice to redeem the stock’ at par 
within 60 years from the time of its creation, with no obligation, 
however, on the part of the Corporation to commence payments 
for the redemption of such stock till the expiration of ten years 
from the 31st of March, 1893. The Corporation also desire to 
be enabled to create a special water fund to which they ‘may 
carry the surplus profits in any year of the water undertaking 
so long as the reserve fund be not reduced below £50,000; with 
a provision that all sums carried to the credit of the special fund 
are to be invested by the Corporation at compound. interest in 
any securities forming part of the Birmingham Corporation 
Loans Fund, the income of the special fund to be applicable 
towards supplying any deficiency in any year of thé water 
undertaking to meet the charges for interest and repayment of 
capital in respect of the moneys borrowed. ra 


BUILDING IN LEEDS. 


S we ventured, the Leeds Mercury says, to forecast-'in our 

report last year, the present year opened with favourable pro- 
spects in all branches of the trade, and throughout the! twelve 
months a larger amount of building work has beeni done and 
better prices generally realised than for some years back... This 
applies perhaps to all classes of buildings except cottage houses. 
Although a very large number of cottage houses haye been 
erected in most of the immediate suburbs of the town, the 
greater scarcity of labour, and its higher price, together with 
the increased cost of building materials’ generally, have exer- 
cised a slight check in speculation of this description:':'‘A large 
number of better-class terrace houses in Chapeltown Road and 
other suburbs of the town have been and are still being erected. 
Few large residences or villas have been built, nor does there 
appear to be many in prospect, New schools in ,Royndhay 
Road for the Leeds School Board have been completed during 
the year, and several alterations and additions to thé existing 
schools made. A greater number of contracts have been let 
for large and important buildings: during this yeaft than for 
many years, amongst which may be mentioned the Prtidential 
Assurance Company’s: new. offices’ in Park Row,:the new 
Yorkshire Penny Bank, and the General Post :@ffice, in 
Infirmary Street; the York City and County Bank;-in Park 
Row ; the new Medical School ; very extensive additions to the 
Leeds General Infirmary ; new goods depét and large ware- 
house for the Midland Railway Company, in Hunslet Road ; 
and the College Hall extension of the Yorkshire College. A 
large new boiler-shop has also been erected at: tHe Airedale 
Foundry, for Messrs. Kitson & Co.; a new warehouse in 
St. Paul’s Street, for Messrs.: Ashworth Brown &::Go.5 and 
extensive additions have been made to Messrs. J..Barran & 
Son’s clothing factory, to Mr. Alf Cooke’s colour-printing..works 
in Hunslet Road, to Messrs. Bracken & Co.’s paper, mills at 
Hunslet, to Messrs. Fawcett & Co.’s engineering works in 
Whitehouse Street, and to the copper tube works at Hunslet. 
The Great Northern Railway Company are building large 
engine-sheds at New Wortley, and Messrs. Hepworth & Son 
have completed their large clothing factory in Camp,Road. 
Many of the builders in the town have taken extensive contracts 
for work out of the town, amongst which may be mentioned the 
new passenger station at North Stockton, for the North-Eastern 
Railway Company ; a new goods depdt, &c., for the same com- 
pany, at Forth Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; the Bishop’s resi- 
dence at Wakefield ; very extensive new cocoa-works at’ York, 
for Messrs. Rowntree & Co.; alterations and additions to 
Wigganthorpe Hall, near Hovingham, Yorkshire, for the: Hon. 
H. W. Fitzwilliam, M.P.; and to. Welham Hall, Malton, for 
Colonel Legard. Fortunately, the year just expiring: has. been 
marred by no disputes in the labour market between the 
employers and the workmen. The standard wages.have re- 
mained the same as in the previous year, with the exception 
that the plumbers have been conceded a halfpenny,per hour 
more. Six months’ notices have been received by'the em- 
ployers of: an advance required of a halfpenny per hour to 
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masons, and the same further advance on what they got last 
year to bricklayers. These notices expire next May. The 
prospect for the coming year is decidedly cheerful forthe trade, . 
as other large building works are in contemplation, and the 
town street improvements, and extensions in view of great 
magnitude by some of the railway companies running into the 


town, are bound to stimulate the building trade to a.state of 


such activity as has not been known, we think, for many years. 


Architecture— 4 Profession or an Art? 


S1k,—Your correspondent “ Unkalendered ” asks whether I 
am not “ filled with a sort of superstitious faith in the vittues of 


an architectural society”? If I were I should not have written 
the letter of the 11th, to which he replies, and the disinterested 
object of which is entirely different from his, which has 
personal benefits alone for its theme. Perhaps the importance 
of this subject is worthy of a few more words. 

All I hear and read convinces me more and more that our 
organisation is very imperfect as a means for the advancement 
of our art. We seem to think only of advancing ourselves, 
instead of honouring architecture. Let all unite for the good of 
our glorious art in the first place, and only secondly for personal 
advantage. Secure the first and the second will follow At 
present we must appear to our clients—the public—as a body 
that is not at union with itself; and unfortunately it is not a 
mere matter of appearance, but a fact. 

I proposed then, in my letter, that we should try to change 
all this, adopting the maxim that union is strength, and creat- 
ing a new and more popular institution. Is it not absurd that, 
with a Royal Institute of British Architects in existence, the 
only annual exhibition of architectural drawings that even archi- 
tects think worth visiting is promoted by the Royal Academy of 
Arts? Here, clearly enough, is something wrong, Here are 
two State institutions playing at cross purposes, Either the 


, two institutions should be combined, or the Architectural 


Room at the Academy should be closed, except perhaps to 
its own students. My own opinion is that the architectural} 
department of the Academy should go to’ Conduit Street, 
paintings only being exhibited at Burlington’ House. To 
render the Institute exhibition attractive to the public, objects - 
of the subsidiary arts might be shown at the same time as 
the architectural drawings. As to these latter, there should be 
a rule to encourage academical subjects and to discourage 
mere business examples—cockney villas, lodges and. other 
trifles, which are obviously touts for commissions from an 
obliging public. Then, as I said before, there should be an 
annual banquet and popular lectures. Whether all this is or is 
not possible I will not attempt to prove, but will content myself 
with saying that if the advancement of the art of architecture is 
to be promoted something of the kind is necessary. : 
December 29, 1891. PHIL-ARTES. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Alma-Tadema has been elected Foreign Associate of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, Paris. 

A Sum of 4,000/. has been offered to the authorities at 
Dumfries, to be expended in the widening of the New Bridge 
there. 

A Stained-glass Window has been presented to Renfrew 
Free Church by Mr. William Robertson, shipowner, Glasgow. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Paisley Art Institute has 
been opened with 358 works, an increase in number of twenty- 
four over the previous exhibition. * 

Mr. F. S. Powel), M.P., has offered to give 50o0/. towards 
a boys’ reading-room in connection with the Wrgan Free 
Library. ad 

Barl Fitzwilliam has unveiled at Sheffield a portrait of 
Sir Henry Watson which has been presented to the Cutlers’ 
Company. 

Piaus for extensive works for the new harbour at Dover are 
being prepared. The work will be carried out in separate. 
contracts, the first of which will be for an Eastern Pier similar 
to the Admiralty Pier, and which is expected to be commenced 
in March or April. 

Mr. J. Ledingham, of Bradford, has been appointed 
architect for the School Board Offices, Bradford. 

& Block of Concrete, several yards square, has been met 
with at King’s Cross in the course of the excavations for the 
new subway. It is supposed to be the foundation of the cross 
erected in 1290, by order of Edward I., as one of the .resting- 
places of the body of Queen Eleanor on its way frém Hornby, 
in Lincoln, where she died, to Westminster Abbey. .° 
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Tue Manchester Improvement Committee, in declining 
to pass plans for a building of excessive height, have set an 
example which it would be well to imitate in London and 
elsewhere. Albert Square in the city is of importance on 
account of the Town Hali, which, if blackened by smoke, 
is unaffected in its details by the atmosphere. It was pro- 
posed to erect a block in Princess Street, which faces the 
square with a height of go feet, or about 40 feet above the 
neighbouring houses. According to the chairman of the 
Improvement Committee, there were other grounds for 
objection to the plans, for he said it was an insult on the part 
of the architect, landlord and syndicate to submit an eleva- 
tion for approval that was a disgrace. One of the members 
of the Council charged the committee with taking a narrow- 
minded view of the case, and that it was reasonable to allow 
owners to carry up their buildings to a great height, so long 
as lifts were provided. But the Council upheld the com- 
mittee in their endeavour to prevent Manchester from being 
Americanised, and there was not even a division on the 
subject. In London there are too many examples of the 
evils of such buildings, which not only are unpleasant sights, 
but cause an annual loss to the owners. 


Mr. F. R. Leyianp, of Prince’s Gate, who died suddenly 
during the week, deserves to be remembered, both as a 
liberal purchaser of modern paintings, and as a believer in 
‘decoration. It was his dining-room that was decorated by 
Mr. WHISTLER with the figures of peacocks—a harmony in 
turquoise and gold that is unique in England. In order to 
give the artist full scope, Mr. LryLanp sacrificed some 
valuable Spanish leather and other hangings. Mr. LEyLanp 
was an especial admirer of the school of painting of which 
Mr. BuRNE-JONES is now: the representative. He pos- 
sessed several pictures by ID. G. RosseErtt, and others by 
Mr. Mavox-Brown, Mr. Warts, Mr. ALBERT Moorg, Sir 
J. E. Mixrais, as well as those by Mr. BuRNE-JoNEs, and 
the Italian pictures he possessed were of a kind with which 
the English works could-claim_some affinity. A common- 
place London house by its treasures became a palace of 
art, and it will be pitiful if so delightful a collection must 
be broken up. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Société des Artistes 
Frangais last week, it was announced that M. BaiLiy was 
unable to attend in order to read his customary address, 
and M. Bonnat, the portraitist, had to serve as deputy. 
The Society will not again have the advantage which was 
derived from the devotion of the first president to the 
interests of the members, for M. BarLty succumbed to 
heart disease in the first night of the new year. He had 
reached his eighty-first year. M. BarLty was not one of 
the great architects of the century, but he executed several 
important works in Paris and in the provinces. After being 
engaged under Visconti, GoppE and Lrsrur, he became 
one of the Government architects. He constructed the 
Tribunal de Commerce, the Lycée St. Louis, and was 
entrusted with the restoration of the cathedrals of Bourges, 
Valence and Digne in the Basses Alpes, as well as the 
H6tel de Ville, or House of Jacques Cceur, in Bourges. 
M. BaILty was one of the oldest members of the Société 
Centrale des Architectes Francais, having joined in 1841— 
that is, a year after the foundation. He was twice presi- 
dent. His services in keeping up the Salon were often 
acknowledged, and hopes were entertained that he might 
prevail with the section of artists who set up a rival exhi- 
bition in the Champ de Mars. M. BaiLty succeeded 
M. Lasrouste in the Institut. 


Tue lectures to members of the Society for the En- 
couragement of the Fine Arts will begin on February 11, 
when Mr, F.G. Picorr will treat of “The Music of Japan.” 
The second lecturer will be Mr. H. Beaumont, whose sub- 
ject is “Norman Architecture ” (with lime-light illustrations) ; 
Dr. PHENE will lecture on “ Annotations on Passages in the 
Greek poets bearing on Ancient Art Works of Modern Dis- 


the Mysteries of Art in the Precious Metals”; Mr. G. W. 
LEItNer, \LU-D:,. D.C.L.,- on *"Theée= Fairy ‘‘Land of the 
Pamirs ”; Mr. Poitip H. Newman on “The Chronology of 
Costume,” Part Second (Medizeval and Modern ‘Times) ; 
and Mr. R. A. STERNDALE on “Cyclopean Architecture in 
Polynesia.” During the session there will be three conver- 
sazioni and a morning meeting. 


Ir might be supposed that the galleries, libraries, and 
collections of works of art and literature in Rome would be 
as well-known to the Italian Government as they are to the 
rest of the world. But from a royal decree lately issued, it 
would appear that Italian officials need the most elementary 
knowledge on the subject. ‘The owners of all galleries and 
collections in Rome have been ordered to lodge particulars 
of their properties at the office of the Minister of the Interior. 
The documents are to describe not only all the objects in 
the respective collections, but those which were to be found 
in them twenty yearsago. ‘The owners are also to define their 
rights to their property. ‘The conditions under which the 
collections are visible are to be likewise stated. After the 
information is given, the owners are to be treated as if they 
were caretakers for the Government.. No, removal of a 
gallery to another street or position will be allowed without 
written authority from the Minister, and the objects enume- 
rated in the schedules are to be preserved. It is also decreed . 
that the officials can inspect collections at any hour. ‘There 
are reasons for the retention in Rome of many objects which 
belong to private owners, but it is hardly equitable to class 
everything that can be considered as a work of art or anti- 
quity as national property, unless the State is willing to 
become a purchaser. 


Prans have been prepared by Mr. J. W. Beaumon? for 
a library and institute at Openshaw, Manchester. The 
cost of the work is estimated at 13,500/. Butas it has been 
ascertained that the Whitworth Trustees and others will 
contribute generously, it is proposed to have rooms for 
technical classes, which will bring up the expense to about 
15,0007, The Whitworth Trustees, in addition to money, 
will give a site, but on condition that besides the library 
there will be also a coffee tavern, billiard-room, room for 
chess and draughts, large room for public meetings, and, if 
space admits, accommodation to be let or used for the 
purpose of literary or scientific. societies, technical or other 
classes, or otherwise, as circumstances may require. 


Ir would not, at first sight, appear desirable to construct 
a weir for the Clyde at Glasgow. But the Navigation Trust 
find that one is a necessity. It is proposed to adopt a 
patent arrangement by Mr. Brinpon Stoney, who has had 
much experience in dealing with river difficulties in Dublin. 
The special committee appoizited to investigate the subject 
have inspected some movable sluices on the Manchester 
Ship Canal, but they regarded them as unsuitable for the 
Clyde. It is considered that the weir across the Clyde would 
require to be similar to one now being constructed, from 
Mr. Sroney’s design, across the Thames at Richmond, 
where the sluices are three in number, each 66 feet wide by 
12 feet deep, worked from an overhead foot-bridge, and 
housed close under the footway when open, to allow vessels 
to pass. The committee propose to inspect the weir at 
Richmond in the course of a few months, and to report 
afterwards to the trustees. 

Tue trustees of the Public Library, Museums and 
National Gallery of Victoria offer prizes for the best 
pictures exhibited in Melbourne by artists who reside in 
the colony. The latest awards have been as follows :— 
The prize of roo/. for the best landscape was obtained by 
Mr. JAMES PEELE, for his Evening Shadows, Otira Gorge, 
New Zealand. .Vhe judges recommended that the second 
prize of 100/. should be divided, and 50/. given to Mr. 
Joun Marner, for his Buckland Valley from Mount St. 
Bernard, Victorian Alps, and 50/. to Signor Caranl, for his 
Faith. Mr. MATHER was also awarded’ 252. for his 
Morning, Lake. Omeo, North Gipps, which was considered 
to be the best water-colour drawing in the exhibition. Mr. 
E. D. AnpREws obtained 25/. for the best group of pictures. 
The judges express regret at the absence of many of the 


covery”; Colonel Lampert, F.5.A., on “Hephaestos, or | Victorian artists from the exhibition. 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE 
ACADEMY. 


HE arrangement of the galleries at Burlington House 

for the twenty-third exhibition of works by old 
masters and deceased masters of the British School corre- 
sponds with what was adopted in preceding years, and 
probably it will not be changed in the future. The first 
gallery.is assigned to British, or rather English artists; the 
second contains the Dutch pictures; in the third, or large 
gallery, there are English, Italian and Flemish works; early 
Italian and Flemish pictures of scriptural and ecclesiastical 
subjects are found in the fourth room, while the black-and- 
white and water-colour rooms are filled with drawings. 

It is a painters’ exhibition that is to be seen this year. 
There is so much that is interesting on the walls, we have 
no right to withhoid acknowledgment of the services of the 
Academicians who have brought so many. paintings and 
drawings together. At the same time it is to be regretted 
that representatives of some other forms of art are not con- 
sidered to be old masters and British masters. It might be 
difficult to ebtain a collection of portable works like those 
which were to be seen a few years back, but at least 
examples of sculpture could be introduced with advantage. 
There-is no denying that the galleries have'a chilling appear- 
ance, partly owing to the effects of the season, but also 
through the faded appearance of many of the pictures. A 
few statues would-impart animation, brightness and variety, 
and as the-rooms are never crowded in the winter even 
large works would not incommode visitors. The value of 
sculpture as an element in decoration would also be 
manifested. 

In the first room are three works by RICHARD WILSON, 
which reveal a conflict between classicism or conventional- 
ism and fidelity to nature. In Apollo and the Seasons, 
upright lines in towers and temples, and their rigid shadows, 
are used to compensate for the defects of a scene as created. 
The glow in the sky is derived also from CLaups, but the 
mass of light that is thrown across the hills, although where 
it comes from is not evident, was derived from reality. In 
Cader Jdris, the gradation of distance among the parts of 
the mountain is obscured through the fading of the colours, 
but. the winding river and the change of the ground to 
brown under light suggest that the picture was not all 
painted from recollection. The big boulder in the fore- 
ground is probably an imaginary object introduced to aid 
the perspective. The Snowdon, from Nantlle, must have 
horrified the academical manufacturers of landscape. ‘The 
hills in the middle distance have two of those concavities 
that are known among country folks as “devil’s bites,” and 
form a remarkable foil for the mountain beyond. The lake 
in front has the character of a tarn. It must be said that 
there is a hardness about the scene which does not recall 
WILSON’s manner. 

Wixkit’s finished sketches deserved to be prized like 
Dutchmen’s work. The Village Festival, which is about 
18 inches by 13 inches, has as much vigour as the larger 
work. ‘I'he figures are most ably executed, there is no 
slurring, and, in spite of the miniature scale, every face is 
marked by expression. The stages of tipsiness are as evi- 
dent as if the picture was intended to serve a temperance 
orator. Without delicacy and power pictures of the kind 
could never be executed, but whether it is wise to adhere 
to a sketch so faithfully as was WILKIE’s custom may be 


doubted. ite might have been haunted by a fear that he 
would be liable to punishment if he changed a feature or a 
button, and as he appears to have been free in his “ finished 
sketches,” they are more interesting than the later repro- 
ductions. WTLKIE’s conscientiousness appears to have been 


equal to his talents. 

The Decollated Head of the Duke of Monmouth, by an 
unknown artist, is said to have been painted for the Duke’s 
mistress. /\s the burial of Monmout# took place immedi- 
ately after iis execution, it was probably painted to corre- 
spond with Lady Wrntwortn’s ideal, and therefore the 
head bears a resemblance to Cuar.es II. 

The landscape by GarnsporoucH would serve for a 
room containing the portrait of the Blue Boy. It 
has not only a blue sky and blue water, but hills and 
trees of blue. Rarpurn’s two portraits are worth atten- 
tion, for they seem to have been produced with care, and 
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owe their effect to the emphasis given to the features. 
The squareness in the dress of the lady might have been 
produced this year in Paris. Rrynoxps’s JA@iss Aluse has 
more stiffness than was customary with him. His J/rs. 
Wedgwood is very thinly painted, and it may well be 
doubted if Rreynotps would have allowed so ugly 2 splash: 
of red to remain under the chin without toning it down. 
The /ostah Wedgwood has become rubicund in the face 
owing to the fading of some of the flesh tints. The Wes. 
Angelo is also a sufferer by time, and the style is not con-. 
vincing ; it may, however, have been one of the President’s 
experiments. M 

GarnsporoucH’s Mrs. Portman might be an elderly 
French lady, and the dress worn is as remarkable as the 
head. ‘The portrait is one of the painter’s successes, for 
the large canvas had to be filled mainly by a white dress, 
trimmed with lace. GaINspoRoUGH must have had a 
feminine delight in the sodzste’s art, and RemBRranptT could. 
not have dashed in lace trimmings with a more wild 
confusion of brush-strokes, or have insured a more satis- 
factory effect. Unfortunately, the portrait is not properly 
placed ; it should have been hung at the end of the large. 
gallery, where an adequate point of view is obtainable. 
The Colonel Bullock, by GAINSBOROUGH, is a sort of regula- 
tion portrait, with subject in scarlet uniform, cocked hat in 
right hand, legs crossing, left arm resting on a pedestal, dog 
at feet, trees and other properties. Mrs. Billington is in a 
different style, as a natural pose was allowable. It was not 
possible to suggest the vocalist, but the expression of the 
trained eyes denotes the actress. The James Tomkinson. 
is surely a portrait of a parson, and is a masterpiece in its 
expression. The Duchess of Grafton is the most unpleasant, 
portrait in the exhibition. The lady must have been a 
beauty, for the contour of the face and the features are of 
fine form. But by some strife among the colours we seem 
to have a portrait of a young lady who was covered with a 
tallowy enamel to which dust ‘adhered; this is most 
evident about the lips and nose. The damage is the more 
unfortunate as the painter was most careful in his modelling 
of the face. Compensation is found in the Master Starkie, 
a refined, delicate boy, who was no doubt a little scared by 
GAINSEOROUGH’S operations. There is a landscape by the 
painter in. the large room, efose, in which there is over- 
much conventionality. 

The late W. J. Mt1ier had the materials of a good 
painter in him, but the fame which has been manufactured 
for him, as well as the value placed on his works, would 
have amazed him. The big Hel Bucks at Goring when 
completed might: have a character of its own, but in its 
present state it is the most outrageous imitation of 
ConstaBLe’s- defects. FusEnt would have needed some 
other protection besides an umbrella if he were obliged to 
visit such a picture. Yet it appears that on the back there 
is inscribed, “‘ Left as a sketch for some fool to finish and 
ruin.—W. M. 1843, Feb. 17.” So much esteem of his own 
work will appear unwarranted ; but then Mr. MULLER was 
of German race, and exalted himself. On the opposite 
wall is another unfinished work of large size, the Suamny 
Thames, by the -late FREDERICK WALKER. The subject 
was simple: a boy fishing surrounded by children who are 
seated watching him, and a couple of girls looking on, one 
of them standing as the central figure. The scene was 
painted as if looked at from a boat, and the statuesque 
figures are characteristic of WALKER’s later manner. There 
was a difficulty in bringing a long band of red river bank 
into subjection, which would tax all his powers to over- 
come. It is evident, however, from the care taken with 
what is done that he was resolved to make the picture one 
of his best works. Unlike the Ze? Bucks, this incomplete 
work excites regret for the loss of its author. 

The Winter Exhibitions of late years have done much for 
the reputation of GEORGEMorLAND. It is evident from the 
two landscapes (Nos. 16 and 26) that thepainter was a close 
observer of nature, and rendered effects with a proper sense 
of their value. Many marine paintings by specialists have 
failed to express the appearance of a sea under a stormy 
sky so well as the Sea Shore, and the trees in No. 26 are 
admirable, although the contrast of colours in them was 
heightened unduly in order to save time. It is needless to 
say that the stable-scenes by Mor.tanp in the exhibition 
are also successful. 
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- -In the first room there are five of RoMNeEy’s portraits. 
The Hon. Charlotte Clive is the best example of colouring, 
but most interest will be found in the portrait of Hay/ey, 
a man who did enough good actions to’compensate for the 
‘weakness of his poetry. His name is now a byword for 
commonplace, yet CoLBurRN, the publisher, allowed him an 
annuity of some hundreds a year in order to have the privi- 
lege of publishing HayLry’s memoirs. The portrait of 
Str-Walter Scott, by A. ‘(GEpDES, is not dated, but’ the 
drooping eyelid suggests that it was painted after the first 
indication of an overwrought brain. It does. not! corte- 
spond with CHANTREY’s bust, which was’ said: by Worps- 
WORTH to be more like the real Scorr than the poet’s own 
visage ; but, judging by sketches and caricatures; it’ seems 
to be a faithful likeness. The best portrait in the room is, 
however, Doxnson’s William Harvey, M_D., which suggests 
that the great physician was.a discoverer because hé was a 
visionary, and could assume a law for circulation before he 
established it. ; 
'e°Time is becoming every year more severe for TURNER. 
The landscapes shown this year are nearly all wrecks. 
The “Victory” bringing home the Body of Nelson must have 
originally suggested the invincible might of ‘the vessel, but 
now it looks as if it were running down a couple of small boats. 
The sea has lost all transparency, and is a dull mass. The two 
ships in profile, a favourite arrangement with the painter, 
thight have been stuck on the canvas. The Lmbarkation 
of Queen Adelaide may be assumed to be a sea-piece, for 
some sails are perceptible after scrutiny, but the chaos 
which, according to the catalogue, is “a line of boats full of 
people,” can only be interpreted by imagination. The 
Whale Ship might now be called the /impending Wreck, for 
what is visible is a vessel that is about to strike against a 
black mass that is like a rock. 

BONINGTON, CoTMAN and CROME were inferior to 
TURNER, but how different is the pleasure we derive from 
their works. The Coast Scene, by BonINGTON, might have 
been painted yesterday, and although there is no visi- 
ble’ composition, this French scene is charming as an 
expression of the artist’s delight in light and colour. 
Crome’s Yarmouth Harbour and Yarmouth Beach are no 
less simple and unconventional, and, unlike TUuRNER’S 
imaginative views, they recali the place. Corman’s Zazd- 
Scape is also a record of satisfaction with a scene he beheld, 
and a bit of country studded with windmills and cottages is 
exalted by the influence of a sunset. JosepH STANNARD, 
in, his Adder Car, is faithful to the principles of the 
Norwich School, and the sky would be admired by 
Davip Cox. 

The’second room has a work of WarrrEau’s, Z’ Accordée 
du Village, which seems a sort of gala bya theatrical com- 
pany. ‘There are a great many figures, but it is not in’ the 
best manner of the painter.. Why it should be placed with 
Dutch pictures is a puzzle. 

There is not much to be made out of Dutch subjects, and 
handling is not to be explained by words. Our readers will 
‘find that the smallest work in the room has qualities to 
recommend it to attention, As a rule, the colours are still 
bright and agree with one another ; but Jan Born’s Wood 
Scene is, unluckily, an exception. Scheveningen, by S. von 
RUYSDAEL, is interesting as a record of the old condition of 
a fashionable resort. 

~The portrait group contributed by Mr. Broapwoop 
is still described as by an “Unknown” artist. We are 
astonished that there should be any doubt about it. One 
of the series—Marriage a la Mode—is not more manifestly 
the work of WitL1am Hocartu. The treatment throughout 
is HoGartn’s ; the portrait of Mrs. Tscuup1 and her son 
might have been taken out of his pictures; the details are 
Hocartn’s, and it is his handwriting which is seen’ in the 
engravings shown on the wall. English connoisseurship is 
strong about foreign and ancient works, and is indifferent 
to native specimens, otherwise there would be no difficulty 
about this picture. Probably the owner will be insulted by 
our identification, and the Academicians also, who have 
accepted the picture asa Dutch work. Compare it, however, 
with the vulgar Christening of JAN STEEN, and the 
superiority of the English master will be evident. 
‘It is risky to appear “ shoppy ” in looking at pictures, 
but one of the gems of ‘the exhibition is the little View zx 
| Town, by VAN DER HEYDEN, with figures by Van DE. 


VELDE. No work has survived of the genuine pre- 

Raphaelites which can compare with this masterpiece in a 

combination of microscopic detail with breadth. ‘The view 

' shows a church on an Amsterdam quay. Every brick in 
the quay-wall and in the church seems to have sat for its 
portrait. All the details of the architecture are given with a 
delicacy that is incredible, we can even see the gallery rails 
through the windows. The boats are no less lovingly 
lingered over and the trees lining the quay. -The figures 
are worthy of the inanimate work. If one of MrIssoNnIER’s 
pictures (and several are to be found in the owne’s collection) 
could be placed beside this Dutch scene, the Frenchman’s 
handling would appear coarse. 

The Ainaldo and Armida, by VANDYKE, is splendidly 
coloured, and the refinement of the lines distinguishes it 
from his master’s work. VAN DE CAPELLE’S Sea Piece 
shows very smooth water, which serves, however, to bring 
out the contrast with the vertical lines of the jetty and 
buildings. Hoxspema’s Landscape depicts a wood in which 
cultivation is not introduced. ‘There is a second wooded 
scene no less effective. We do not expect sentiment from 
Dutch painters, but the figure of a woman at a harpsi- 
chord, called Regret for the Violoncello-Player (there is a 
big fiddle near her), might be supposed from the title to be 
pathetic. But supposing the title was not given by. the 
painter, and he merely represented a woman. looking fora 
piece of music, would the picture’ be less interesting ? 
The arrangement of the colours in Mrrsu’s Mistress and 
Maié is most'skilful, and the red especially is carried from 
point to point without over-obtrusiveness. Zhe Zzstener, 

| from Buckingham Palace, is known by engravings, but no 
black and white can do justice to the glow of colour 
that pervades the picture, and which harmonises with 
the red petticoat and slippers of the girl The 
Old Woman Consulting a Doctor, by Davin Tuners, 
is another version of a common subject, but who would 
have given the artist credit for the delightful bit of 
landscape seen through the open door, and which 
by -itself is a picture? - In Paut Porrer’s Carriage 
at Roadside Inn it is difficult to say which are better, the 
trees in the wood or the horses that appear hardly able. to 
pull the lumbering carriage. His Young Bul! and Cows is 
small, but it is as agreeable as the big work at The, Hague. 
Metsvu’s Zired Sportsman is evidently a citizen who, 
although splendidly got-up, is not used to fowling, and the 
humour of the picture lies in the endeavour to carry off the 
fowl, which appears to have been derived from the poulterer. 
But all the painters whose works were in the second room 
appear to have enjoyed good spirits. 

(Zo be continued.) 


BUILDING REGULATIONS. 


HE suggestions for a draft for the codification and amend- 
ment of the Bill prepared in 1890-91 (Metropolitan 
Building Acts) by the Practice Standing Committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects have been issued, The 
following are some of the proposed clauses :— 

Walls,—Every building shall be enclosed with walls con- 
structed of brick, stone or other hard and incombustible 
substances, and the said walls shall rest on the solid ground or 
upon concrete or upon a bressummer of fire-resistiny material 
or upon other solid substructure. The foundations of the walls 
of every house or building shall be formed of a bed of good 
concrete or other material approved by the Council of the thick- 
ness shown in the schedule No. , attached to this Act, 
arranged according to the heights of the walls of (a) domestic 
buildings and (4) warehouses, and projecting at least 4 inches 
on each side of the lowest course of the footings of such walls. 
If the site be upon a natural bed of solid gravel or chalk of not 
less than 3 feet in thickness concrete may be omitted from. the 
foundations of the walls with the approval of the district 
surveyor. 

Recesses and Openings.—The following rules shall be ob- 
served with respect to recesses and openings in ‘external 
walls :— nf 

Recesses and openings may be made in external walls, pro- 
vided—(1) that. the backs of such recesses are not of less thick- 
ness than 8} inches; and (2) that the superficies of such 
recesses and openings in any storey do not, taken together, 
exceed one-half of the whole superficies of the wa!l of such 
storey in which they are made ;, but the aforesaid limit of the, 
recesses and openings shal] .not apply to, that portion of an, 
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external wall between its base and 30 feet above the level of the 
public footway immediately in front of the centre of the facade, 
or, where there is no. such footway, then above the actual level 
of the ground before excavation. 

Recesses may be made in party-wal!s, provided that :—1. 
The backs of such recesses are not of less thickness than 
13 inches ; but in no case shall the back of such recess be 
within 4 inches of the centre of the said wall. 2. That-all 
recesses so formed are arched or corbelled over in the height 
of the storey in which they are made, and that the width of 
such recesses does not, taken altogether, exceed one-half of the 
whole length of the wall of the storey in which they are made; 
and that such recesses do. not come within 1 foot of the inner 
face of the external walls; but such arches may be omitted 


where the recesses are used for the passage of a lift. 3. .No, 


opening shall be made in any party-wall or in any two external 
walls dividing buildings, which, if taken together, would contain 
more than 216,000 cubic feet, except under the following con- 
ditions :—There shall be no opening in such wall or walls on 
any one floor nearer than 25 feet to any other opening on the 
same floor ; such opening shall not exceed in width 7. feet or in 
height 8 feet; such opening shall have the floor, jambs and 
head enclosing the space between the two doors formed of 
brick, iron or other fire-resisting-material, and be closed by two 
wrought-iron doors, each one-fourth of an inch thick in the 
panel, or by doors of other fire-resisting material, at a distance 
from each other of not less than 18 inches, fitted to rebated 
frames of fire-resisting material; or if made to slide hori- 
zontally or vertically then fitted to grooved frames of fire- 
resisting material, and made 12 inches wider and 6 inches 
higher than the openings, without woodwork of any kind. 

Except on hoardings enclosing buildings in progress, no 
advertisement unless painted or pasted on a wall or window 
shall be set up on the face or in front of the external wall of 
any building in any street, except on frames, tablets, plates. or 
other constructions of fire-resisting material throughout securely 
erected in accordance with by-laws to be made by the Council 
in pursuance of this Act, and no such advertisement shall be 
fixed to diminish the access of light to any habitable room. 

As to Timber in External Wails.—Loophole frames and all 
door frames, and doors of stables and coachhouses, may be fixed 
in any position not in advance of the external face of any external 
wall or other inclosure of a storey in which they are placed ; 
but all other wood fixed in or to any external wall of a building 
or of any portico, verandah, or other projection beyond such 
building (except bressummers and storey posts under the same, 
and frames of doors and woodwork of shop fronts of any build- 


ing and the fascia board used for fixing metal gutters), shall be ' 


set back 4 inches at the least. from the external face of such 
wall, in a rebate formed outside such wood in the material,-of 
which such wall is built. 

Rules as to Bressummers.—The following rules shall be 
observed with respect to bressummers and timbers :—1. Every 
bressummer must have a bearing in the direction of its length 
of 4 inches at the least at each end, upon a sufficient pier of 
brick or stone, or upon a timber or iron storey post fixed on,a 
solid foundation, in addition to its bearing upon any party wall, 
and its minimum bearing in any case shall not be less than 
6 inches at each end ; and the ends of such bressummer, unless 
it be of iron, steel or bronze, shall not be placed nearer to the 
centre line of the party walls than 4 inches... 2. Every bres- 
summer bearing upon any wall must be borne by a templet or 
corbel of stone, or iron tailed through at least half the thickness 
of such wall, and of the full breadth of the bressummer ; and 
every bressummer bearing on any external wall, or on the end of 
any -party wall next an external wall, or on any storey post, 
shall be held back at each end by an iron strap at least 4 feet 
long built into a wall where practicable, or, where that is not 
practicable, secured to joists or other sufficient attachment to 
the satisfaction of the district surveyor. All wood-posts or 
bressummers carrying walls to be coated with fire-resisting 
material. 3. The ends of any beams or joists, and the heads 
and sills of any wood partition bearing on any party wall, shall 
be at least 4 inches distant from the centre of such wall, and no 
other timber except slips or plugs for fixing woodwork shall be 
built into any party wall. No bond timber except wall-plates 
shall be built into any external or cross wall. 

Height of Party Walls above Roof-—Every party wall shall 
be, except as hereinafter provided, carried up to form parapets 
as follows, and the parapets shall be of the thickness required 
by this Act for. the party wall of the topmost storey of the 
building ;—1. Above the roof, flat or gutter of the highest 
building adjoining thereto, to such height as will give a dis- 
tance in the case of a building of the warehouse class, or of a 
public building, of at least 3 feet, and in the case of any other 
building of at least 15 inches measured at right angles to the 
slope of the roof, or above the highest part of any flat or gutter, 
as the case may be. 2. Above any turret, dormer, lantern light, 
or other erection of combustible materials fixed upon the roof 
or flat of any building within 4 feet from such party wall, and 
shall extend at the least 12 inches higher and wider on each 
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side than such erection. 3. Above any part of any roof opposite 
thereto, and within 4 feet from such party wall. 

Provided always that if the highest building is, where it 
abuts on such party wall, at any part Io feet above the highest . 
part of the adjoining building where it abuts on such wall, or. 
if such party wall. forms the enclosure to a detached building 
against which the adjoining owner shall, on being so required 
by the building owner, state in writing that he does not con- 
template building within the said 10 feet in height, then such 
part of the said wall as is above the said 10 feet need not be 
carried above the roof, flat or gutter of the highest building, 
but such roof, flat or gutter shall not overhang or project out-: 
side the outer edge of such wall, and the flat or gutter so far as 
it. rests on such wall shall be of iron. or other fire-resisting 


‘material (as herein defined for construction), and shall be so 


constructed as to prevent the fall of any covering of such roof 
or of any snow on to the adjacent building, but if the adjoining 
building be at any time raised or subsequently built, or if the 
highest building be at any time lowered to within the said 
10 feet, then the said wall shall be carried up as hereinbefore 
provided. 

In every case where the eaves, verges, bargeboards and 
cornices (not constructed of fire-resisting material as aforesaid) 
of a roof project beyond the face of the building, every party 
wall against which such projection abuts shall be properly 
corbelled out in brickwork or other fire-resisting material to the 
full extent of such projection, and shall be carried up above the 
projecting eaves, of the thickness and to the height specified in 
section of this Act. 

As to Chases in Party Walls.—No chase in a party wall 
shall be made wider than 14 inches, nor more than 
44 inches deep from the face of the wall, nor so as to leave less 
than 4 inches in thickness to the centre of the party wall, and no 
chase may be made within a distance of 7 feet from any other 
chase on the same side of the wall. : 

As to Construction of Roofs.—The roofs of buildings shall 
be constructed as follows, that is to say :—1. The flat, gutter 
and roof of every building and. every turret, dormer, lantern 
light or other erection placed on the flat or roof thereof, shall be 
externally covered with fire-resisting materials, except the 
cornices, dressings and mouldings, the door-frames, doors, 
windows, window-frames and skylights of such dormers, turrets, 
lantern lights or other erections. 2. The projecting eaves, 
verges, bargeboards and cornices of any detached or semi- 
attached domestic building of classes a and 6 may be of wood, 
provided that the roof over the said eaves, verges and barge- 
boards be covered with, and the soffits of such eaves and verges 
be coated with, fire-resisting material, and that such wood be 
distant at least 10 feet measured horizontally from any other 
building and from any ground outside the curtilage of the said” 
detached or semi-attached buildings.. For the purposes of this 
subsection a pair of semi-attached buildings shall be deemed to 
be a detached building, and the distance of Io feet shall not be 
requisite in respect of the relation of the aforesaid woodwork of 
one semi-attached building to the other of the pair. 3. The 
plane of the surface of the roof of any building next to the 
external or party-walls shall not incline upwards at a greater 
angle than 80 deg. with the horizon. 4. Any building abutting 
on, or within 4 feet of, any street, having its roof on the side 
next such street covered with slate, tile or other similar material 
and having no parapet at the foot or eaves thereof, shall have 
attached to the eaves thereof an efficient guard made of fire- 
resisting material to prevent any part of such covering from 
falling into such street. 

Storeys in Roofs.—Two storeys and no more may be made 
in the roof of any building of the domestic class, and one 
storey and no more in the roof of a building of the warehouse 
class. 

Chimney Shafts.—The width of a shaft from a furnace of 
any mill, factory, manufactory, printing. works, brewery or dis- 
tillery shall be at the base, if square on plan at least one-tenth, 
and if circular on plan at least one-twelfth of the total height. 
The foundations of every shaft shall be to the satisfaction of 
the district surveyor. The brickwork shall be at least 84 inches 
thick at the top of the shaft and for 20 feet below, and shall be 
increased 4 inches in thickness for every 20 feet of additional 
height measured downwards. Every shaft shall have for a 
portion of its height a firebrick lining, and such lining shall be 
in addition to the thickness of and independent of the brick- 
work. No cornice or other projection shall project more than 
the thickness of the brickwork at the top of the shaft, unless 
with the consent of the Council. — . } 

Rules as to Chimneys and Flues.—The following rules shall 
be observed as to chimneys and flues not being chimney shafts 
from furnaces of any mill, factory, manufactory, printing works, 
brewery or distillery :—1. Chimneys built on corbels of brick, 
stone or other fire-resisting materials may be introduced if the 
work so corbelled out does not project from the wall more than 
the thickness of the wall of the storey in which they are built, 
but all other chimneys shall be built on solid foundations, and 
with footings similar to the footings of the wall against which 
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they are built. 2. Flues having proper soot-doors of not less 
than 6 inches square may be constructed at any angle, but in 
every other flue the slope thereof shall never, except to form 
wind-bafflers, be at an angle of less than 45 degrees with the 
horizon, and at every change of direction in such flue the work 
shall be properly rounded. All soot-doors must be at ‘least 
rs inches away from any timber or other combustible material. 
3. An arch of brick or stone [as at present]. 4. The 
inside of every flue must be rendered, or pargetted, or 
lined with fireproof piping, and on the building owner’s 
side the outer face of any brickwork of less thickness 
than 8} inches enclosing a flue or flues shall be so rendered of'a 
thickness of not less than 3} inch throughout its entire ‘height 
from its lowest point to above the top of the roof covering. 
5: The jambs of every fireplace [as at present]. 6. The back of 


every flue (1) in a party wall shall not come within 2 inches of 


the centre of such wall for any part of its.height below the top 
of the topmost storey ; (2) in a cross wall or in any partition 
shall not be less than 84 inches thick, from the hearth’to a 
height of at least 6 feet above the level of the chimney bar ; 
(3) every flue from a furnace, steam boiler, cockle, kitchener 
exceeding 3 feet in width, or other apparatus generating con- 
siderable heat, shall for its whole height below the roof 
covering be enclosed with brickwork or other fire-resisting 
material of not less than 8} inches in thickness all’ round, 
except on the outer side in any external wall, or in any 
partition separating it from another flue on the same side of 
the party wall, where the brickwork may not be less than 
4 inches in thickness. The back of every fireplace opening 
from the hearth to a height of 3 feet above the’ chimney 
bar (1) in any party wall, shall not come within 4 inches 
ef the centre of such wall; (2) in any cross wall, shall not: be 
less than 8} inches thick. 7. Except as aforesaid the ‘brick. 
work of any chimney breast enclosing flues, the back of every 
fireplace opening and the front, partition and back of every 
flue, must at the least be 4 inches in thickness. 9g, All flues 
shall above the roof be carried up in a casing of brick or other 
fire-resisting material at the least 4 inches thick all round, to a 
height of not less than 3 feet (1) above any roof, flat or gutter 
adjoining thereto, measured at the highest point in the line of 
junction with such roof, flat or gutter, and (2) above any roof, 
flat or gutter opposite thereto and within 4 feet thereof. Io. 
The brickwork or stonework of any chimney shaft shall not be 
built higher above the roof, flat or gutter adjoining thereto, 
measured from the highest point in the line of junction with 
such roof, flat or gutter than a height equal to six times the least 
width of such chimney-shaft at the level of such highest point 
in the line of junction, unless such chimney-shaft is built with 
and bonded to another chimney-shaft not in the same line with 
the first, or otherwise rendered secure, and any metal flue pipe 
fixed on any chimney, against any party or external wall, shall, 
‘if it; exceed 8 feet in length, be properly secured to'such 
wall. 11. There shall be laid before the opening of every 
fireplace a hearth of stone or other fire-resisting © sub- 
stance, at the least 12 inches longer than the width of 
‘such opening, and at the least 18 inches wide in front of the 
jambs thereof; similar hearths shall be laid under and 
within a distance of 18 inches around ary copper, hot-water 
‘boiler or stove, whether used for domestic purposes or for the 
purpose of trade or manufacture. 13. Every hearth shall be 
laid on a bed of brick, stone or other fire-resisting material, 
and the thickness of such hearth and bed together shall be 
6 inches at the least. 14. No flue shall be built against any 
_party structure, unless the withes thereof are properly secured 
thereto and are at the least 4 inches in thickness ; and if there 
be only 4 inches between the inner face of any existing flue 
and the outside of the structure against which it is proposed to 
build a new flue, a back at least 4 inches in thickness shall be 
constructed to the new flue against the flue in the said 
structure, and the withes shall be properly bonded thereto. 
15. No chasing or toothing shall be made in any existing wall 
or structure for the back of a flue, or for the securing of a withe 
thereto within 4 inches of the inside of any existing flue in any 
such wall or structure. 16. During the erection of ‘a building 
no put-logs shall be inserted into any flue or within 4 inches of 
the inside thereof. 17. No timber or woodwork shall be placed 
in any wall or chimney breast nearer than 12 inches to the 
inside of any flue or fireplace opening, or any opening for a 
ventilator ; under any fireplace opening within 18 inches 
vertically from the upper surface of the hearth thereof; under 
any copper, hot-water boiler, cockle or stove within 9 inches 
vertically from the upper surface of the hearth thereof. | 
Lift-Shafts.—t. All shafts for lifts penetrating floors con- 
structed of fire-resisting material shall be separated from any 
flat or from any business offices in a domestic building of class C 
by walls of fire-resisting material at least 8 inches thick. All 
openings into Such shafts from within the entrance-door’ of any 
such flat (but not such offices) shall have ‘at each storey from 
which access is given, in addition to any wooden ‘doors,:a door 
on one side of the wall of iron or other fire-resisting* material, 
of construction similar to that required for doors for openings 


in party walls. 2. Any enclosure to shafts for lifts or for the 
cylinders, balance weights or gearing of any lift outside the 
external wall of any building, shall be formed of brick of the’ 
minimum thickness specified in the schedule for walls of build-° 
ings of the domestic building class, or of ironwork of other fire- 
resisting material, constructed to the satisfaction of the: district 


surveyor. All openings into such enclosed shafts from ‘within’ 


the entrance-door of any flat contained in any building,’ the’ 
floors of which are required by this Act to be constructed’ of’ 
fire-resisting material, or from any warehouse or any domestic’ 
building of class C, the floors of which respectively’ are’ so” 
required to be so constructed, shall have at each storey from’ 
which access is given, in addition to any wooden’ door} a door’ 
on one side of the external wall, of construction similar to that 
required for doors in openings in party walls. 3. All ‘openings’ 
made for the passage of lifts through floors which are required’ 
by this Act to be constructed of fire-resisting material in »build=? 
ings of the warehouse class, shall be fitted at each ‘floor level’ 
with a horizontal door, hatchway or other cover of iron or other’ 
fire-resisting material of not less thickness than that required 
for doors in openings in party walls. eMaih crt yy 
Limiting Height of Buildings.—No building (not ‘being''a 
church or chapel, and not: being a building contracted to:be+ 
erected before August 18, 1890) shall be erected after the said’ 
August 18, 1890, of a greater height than 75 feet (exclusive of! 
two storeys, not together exceeding the height of 20 feet, ‘in the’ 
roof and of ornamental towers, turrets or other architectural | 
features or decorations). HU 
Drain and Other Pipes and Sanitary Apparatus.—Every | 
building constructed after the passing of this Act shall have‘ 
gas-tight drains for carrying away water and soil, with ‘inspec-' 
tion chambers or other means of ready access to such’ drains! 
for cleansing them, and shall also have gas-tight pipes for 
carrying away soil and other liquid refuse, and provision’ ‘shall 
be made for the efficient ventilation of such drains and pipes. 
All pipes for carrying away rain water or water from lavatories, 
baths, sinks, safes and cisterns shall be disconnected where 
possible from all drains. The Council shall from time to time 
make by-laws as hereinafter provided in respect of all the fore=' 
going and of water-closet and other apparatus, water supply 
and other matters to protect the health of persons using such 
buildings, so that such by-laws be in no way repugnant to the’ 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891, or any amendment theréof.' 


/ 
if 


DUST AND ATMOSPHERE. 


T the meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh; on‘ 
Monday, Mr. John Aitken read a paper in which' he 
described the results of a further series of experiments on. the 
number of dust particles in the atmosphere at different places, 
and offered some remarks on the relation between the amount 
of dust and meteorological phenomena. Mr. Aitken had tested 
the air at a number of places on the Continent and in Great!’ 
Britain in 1889, and had communicated: the results to the 
Royal Society. In 1890 he had gone over the same ground, 
and in his second paper he instituted a comparison with the 
results of his first observations. The first place’ visited’ had 
been Hyéres, where the lowest record in 1889 had been 1I,c00 
particles to each cubic centimetre of air. On the second visit! 
the lowest record was 725 particles per cubic centimétre, with a 
maximum of 15,000. With 725 there was a remarkably clear 
and brilliant atmosphere’; with 15,000 the air was exceedingly 
thick. At Cannes in 1890, with the wind from the north, the 
number of particles varied from 1,275 to 2,850 per cubic’ centi- 
métre, and on the previous occasion, with the wind in different 
directions, it was very much larger. At Mentone, the 'wind 
from the north or mountainous region, the number of particles 
was 800 per cubic centimétre. When the wind blew from the 
town the number went up to 26,000, the difference being due to 
the fact that the wind was blowing from a populous region. At 
Bellagio, on the occasion of the first visit, the air was always from’ 
the south during the period of observation, and the air coming up 
from the populous plains of Italy was thick and hazy and heavily 
laden with dust, and the atmosphere was never clear. On the 
occasion of the second’ visit, the numbers showed'a minimum 
of 810 and a maximum of 20,000 when the wind was from ‘the 
south. With the smaller number the air was clear and brilliant, 
with scarcely any perceptible haze on the hills ; with the larger 
number the distant hills were quite invisible. A difference 
between 1,000 particles and 6,000 made the difference’ betweeti 
a thick and clear atmosphere, when the depression of the wet 
bulb thermometer was the same on both occasions.' ‘When’ he 
visited the Righi in 1889 the air was remarkably’ clear and 
brilliant, and the number of dust particles had varied from 210 
to 2,350. When he arrived in May 1890 the air was‘thick and 
black-looking. At Viznau, at the foot of the mountain,\'he 
counted 11,000 particles: per cubic centimétre, and on the top 
of the mountain on the same day he counted 4,000. The! an 
was so thick that the Lower Alps were scarcely ‘visibles’ Three 
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or four days ‘later the number went down to: 4oo, and the air | deepest and richest tones their arrangement of colour was so’ 


assumed its brilliant appearance. ‘The occasion of this change 
was a thunderstorm which took place on the 18th. He had 
made repeated observations on that day in view of the popular 
belief that thunder cleared the air. The result was this.’ ‘In 
the afternoon there were 3,800 particles of dust to each centi- 
métre.’ As the storm approached the number fell to 3,000. 
In mid-storm the number went down to 725, and next day he 
counted only 400. He was inclined to differ, however, from the 
view that the thunder’ had cleared ‘the air. There was 
violent: hail along with the thunder and that might have 
brought down the dust, and he pointed out that after a rain- 
storm on the Eiffel Tower the number of particles counted’ was 
asi low as 226. Discussing next the great difference in the 
number of particles found in 1889 as compared with 1890, he 


showed from a reference to the general circulation of the wind: 
over Switzerland during the period of observation that when the 


numberof particles was low during the first visit the general 
air circulation was from the Alps, and on the second visit, when 
the number was. high, the movement of the air was from the 
inhabited parts; and on May 18 the diminution of the number of 
particles was concurrent with a change in the direction of circula- 
tion, which brought pure air up from the Alpine region. It-was 
when the pure air and the foul air began to mix that the storm 
broke. During both periods of observation the average 
humidity was the ‘same. 
further observations at Viznau, and had observed a remarkable 
phenomenon. 


At the same time. the temperature went up from’ 71 to 74's, and 
the wet bulb depression varied from 11 degrees to 18°5 degrees. 
On looking about he had found that the direction of the wind 
had changed, bringing down the purer upper to the place 
of observation. After a-while the old conditions were 
restored ; the number of particles rose to 12,250; the 
temperature went down to 68 degrees, and the wet-bulb 
depression was 10. Mr. Aitken next described observations 
made later in the season at Ben Nevis and at Kingairloch, 
opposite Appin. These showed in general that on Ben Nevis 
southerly, south-easterly and. easterly winds were impure, the 
number of particles counted with such winds being as high as 
8,000. ' Northerly winds brought pure air. The observations 
at. Kingairloch showed a certain parallelism to those of Ben 
Nevis, and during a period of north-westerly winds the 
number of particles counted there fell as low as 19 per cubic 
centim¢tre, the lowest recorded at any low-level station, The 
largest number of particles counted at Kingairloch during the 
period of observation was about 3,500. The general deductions 
from the observations of both years were that air coming from 
inhabited districts was always impure; that dust was carried 
by the wind to enormous distances ; that dust rose to the tops 
of mountains during the day ; that with much dust there was 
much haze ; that high humidity caused great thickness of the 
atmosphere if accompanied by a great amount of dust, but 
there was no evidence that humidity alone had any effect in 
producing thickness ; that there was a high amount of dust 
with high temperature and a low amount of dust with low tem- 
perature ; and that a high amount of dust reduced the trans- 
parence of the air. 


TESSERA. 


Stained-Glass. 


N old glass of a fine period no attempt at picture-making is 
ever found, It was never an object with the best glass 
designers to draw attention to their windows by a striking 
treatment of sacred subjects. This was the province of mural 
and other, painting, and no imitation of such work in glass was 
ever attempted or thought of. Their office was simply to dim, 
not exclude, the light of day, and to do so by means of a 
tender, or gorgeous combination, as the mood took them, of 
form and colour. This colour was not obtained. by a vulgar 
conjunction in large masses of the primary hues, but by a 
subtle use of secondary and tertiary ones, throwing in the 
primaries here and there like jewels. Another principle was to 
prevent any appearance of too great transparency or relief 
about their work; in short, to get a flatness, and what might 
be almost termed a semi-solidity of appearance and quality 
more in accordance with the surrounding work than mere 
transparent treatment would be. Whether they could manu- 
facture glass as we do is a matter of no moment, as we may 
feel convinced that nothing could have induced them to use 
large pieces through which the ivy on the mullion or distant 
landscape would be distinctly visible. Clearness and beauty of 
design is apparent in all the old work; the patterns never seem 
inspired by the kaleidoscope; but, above all, it is evident that 
the old glass-painters never permitted positive colour to pre- 
dominate, and while they did not. flinch from the use of the 


On leaving the Righi he had made‘ 


; In the course of an hour the number of particles » 
counted in a cubic centimétre came down from 10,250 to 1,750. | 


blended as to make one harmonious design, and not a disjointed’ 
mass of incongruous combinations. | 


Wall Paintings and Easel Pictures. 


In the» palmiest days of art—Classical, Medizeval, or as: 
revived under the influence of the great masters of the 
Renaissance—the highest manifestations of the painter’s: skill! 
almost invariably assumed the form of association with struc-. 
ture. His aid was called in to explain, and, as it were, tell the 
story of the scope and purpose of the building his work 
adorned. ' What was then the rule has become, nowadays, the 
exception. The picture produced in the artist’s studio is sold to. 
either the first comer or the highest bidder; and removed at the 
will or caprice of the purchaser, to be hung, possibly, in some 
position for which it may be entirely unsuited. The portability 
of modern pictures, for the most part painted in oil or water~ 
colours upon canvas or paper, has operated to theic detriment 
in three essential particulars. Firstly, it has tended to make 
them pretty rather than sublime, developing gezre painting.and 
discouraging historical. Secondly, it has tended to engender 
such a limitation of scale in design as to keep down pictures to- 
sizes incompatible with the display of a great artist’s power 
upon any large scale. And thirdly, it has tended to the isola-~ 
tion of each conception of a painter’s genius, instead of to that 
concatenation of ideas which best finds scope for development: 
in a well-ordered series of subjects, all culminating in, or work-, 
ing towards, the illustration of some great truth or law, divine. 
or human ;or to the record of some noble drama, big with the 
fate of nations or of men. From this very portability of modern 
pictures arise the peculiar, and often ludicrous, inconsistencies. 
which make our leading picture-galleries so often tissues. of 
strange incongruities. Close to a Holy Family, by Andrea del 
Sarto, hangs a rollicking Satyr with Wood Nymphs, by 
Poussin. The decent Burxgher’s Wife, by Rembrandt or Bol,. 
seems scandalised by proximity to the nudities of Titian 
or Correggio ; the “tipsy mirth and revelry” of Jan Steen 
or Brauwer, of Teniers or Ostade, form strange pendants to the 
spiritualities of a: Fra Angelico or the asceticisms of a Morales. - 
Another aspect under which the current predominance of easel! 
over mural pictures may be considered, is that which convinces. 
us of the twofold prejudicial effect it has upon art, depriving 
architecture, upon the one hand, of what in the past ages of 
initial vigour constituted its noblest adjunct and embellishment, 
and enfeebling painting, upon the other hand, by limiting its. 
sphere of development and rendering it comparatively pur- 
poseless. 


Le Mans Cathedral. 


The general effect of Le Mans Cathedral, as seen from any 
other point but the east, is certainly perplexing. From the east, 
indeed, from the open place below the church and the Roman wall, 
once a marsh, the apse, with its flying buttresses and surrounding 
chapels, rises in a grandeur before which Chartres is absolutely 
dwarfed, and which gives Amiens itself a very formidable rival. 
We here see the main source of our difficulties, namely, that 
the church has but a single tower, and that at the end of the 
south transept. Viewed from any other point—looking up, for 
instance, at the old town from the other side of the river—what 
one sees is a lofty body with a tower at one end of it, which 
one is inclined rashly to assume to be the nave, with a western: 
tower, and a lower body joining it at right angles. This last is. 
the real nave of the church, and a magnificent building it is. 
The truth is that at Le Mans, as in various other churches in 
France, the Gothic builders from the thirteenth century 
onwards designed a complete rebuilding. They began at the 
east, they rebuilt the choir and transepts, but they never got 
any further, so that the ancient nave remains. So it is at: 
Bordeaux and Toulouse ; so it is at Beauvais, where the small 
but precious fragment of early work, which looks like am 
excrescence against the gigantic transept—the Basse Oeuvre,, 
as it is locally called—is really the ancient nave. So it is in a 
certain sense at Limoges, where a gap intervenes between the: 
finished choir and transept and the western tower of the original 
design. But in none of these cases, as far as we can see, can 
the elder nave have at all have approached the grandeur of the 
noble works at Le Mans. It is a Romanesque building of the 
eleventh century, reconstructed in the gorgeous style which. 
prevailed towards the end of the twelfth. The outer walls, 
except in the clerestory, are of the former date, and the con- 
trast in the masonry is very striking. Within, the whole has, 
been recast in the later form of Romanesque, but it has not 
been wholly rebuilt. Columns with rich and highly Classical 
capitals, supporting arches which are just pointed, have been 
inserted under the massive round arches of the original church, 
but the arches are still there and visible. The triforium and 
clerestory have been wholly reconstructed or so thoroughly dis- 
guised that the old work does not appear. This nave is one of. 
those buildings which, in the infancy of vaulting, their builders. 
found it convenient to vault with one bay of vaulting over twa 
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bays of arcade, as in the choir of Boxgrove, in the next century. 
The result is that the piers are alternately columnar and 
clustered. Setting aside a few of the very grandest buildings 
of the style—as one would hardly compare this nave with 
Peterborough, Ely or St. Stephen’s —this Romanesque nave of Le 
Mans is one of the finest works of its kind to be found anywhere, 
and its juxtaposition with the superb Gothic choir is less incon- 
-gruous than might have been looked for. The only fault is that, as 
it now stands, the nave ends abruptly to the east with a mere 
vaulting rib, without any proper choir arch. But this fault is 
fully balanced by the glorious view of the choir thus given to the 
whole church. That anyone could compare the inside of 
Chartres with the inside of Le Mans, thus seen, seems in- 
credible. The height of Le Mans is said to be a few feet 
greater than that of Chartres. It looks half as high again. At 
Chartres the height is lost through the great width, and through 
the use of a low spring in the vaulting arch. At Le Mans 
everything soars as only a Gothic building, and pre-eminently 
a French Gothic building, can soar. The pillars, of enormous 
height, support the clerestory without a triforium. But the 
effect of the triforium is there still. The aisles are double, and 
the inner range—itself of the height of the nave of Wells and 
Exeter—is furnished with a complete triforium and clerestory, 
which, seen between the pillars of the apses, allows the sort of 
break which the triforium gives to be combined with the 
grand effect of the full unbroken columns, Something of the 
same kind is found at Bourges, and on a much smaller scale at 
Coiitances. The effect of the arrangement comes out in per- 
fection at Le Mans. Altogether, little as: the building seems to 
be known, the thirteenth-century work at Le Mans undoubtedly 
entitles it to rank among the noblest churches of the Middle 
Ages. One point more on the Romanesque church of Le Mans. 
The original design embraced two towers at the end of the 
transept, like Exeter, Ottery, and seemingly St. Martin’s at 
Tours. These towers were destroyed by order of William 
Rufus, who charged the Bishop Hildebert with having used 
them to shoot at the neighbouring castle. Thenorth tower has 
mever been rebuilt; its ruins are there to this day. The 
southern tower was again rebuilt at the end of the twelfth 
century, and finished in the fifteenth. This is surely as 
Speaking a bit of architectural history as one often finds, 


The Staircase in England. 


It was not till about the time of Elizabeth that staircases 
began to be planned more commodiously in this country, and 
made a decorative feature in the interior of a mansion. But 
though they were greatly improved, the flights being made 
wider and the steps parallel to each other, with intermediate 
landings or resting-places between the several flights, and 
although considerable decoration was bestowed upon them, the 
walls being panelled and the parapet of the stairs formed either 
by richly-carved balusters or open fretwork, frequently with 
heraldic figures of animals on the pedestals at the angles of the 
different flights—the staircase itself was usually enclosed within 
a comparatively small area, so as to admit of no general view 
of the whole of it, there being very little open space or well, 
as it is termed; sometimes none at all. The staircases at 
Aldermaston, Berks, Crewe Hall, Cheshire and Knowle, Kent, 
may be taken as examples of the kind. At a later period stair- 
cases in mansions of a superior class were made dispropor- 
tionably spacious, being upon a scale as to size with which the 
apartments themselves were not at all in keeping. 


Doors and Windows. 


The most approved proportion for these apertures is twice } 


‘their width in height. In an elevation which comprises several 
tiers or storeys it is customary to make those of the lowest or 
ground storey rather less than that proportion in height, those 
of the first or principal storey rather more, those of the second 
somewhat less again, and those of the third (if there be so 
many) square or even lower. If, however,-the elevation 
consists of but two, the ground storey should be the principal, 
and its windows of the most importance (if any difference be 
made between them at all), those of the upper storey being then 
less than the stated proportion in height. The modes of orna- 
menting doors and windows are so various, and they depend so 
much on the coherent parts of the composition, that it is impos- 
sible here to go into their varieties, or to give particular 
instructions for their adoption. The practice of the Italian 
school may in this case also be generally followed, avoiding 
those things in it which are injurious, referring to the Greek 
for the details and mouldings and ornament. The application 
of a columnar ordinance to every door or window, giving it the 
effect of a little edifice in relief, exemplified by the windows of 
the principal storey of the Farnese Palace, must be censured as 
injudicious ; and so must pediments of all kinds, but par- 
ticularly those formed with circular lines, or lines twisted in 
any way, or though right-lined, not meeting in a point at the 
apex. In basements or ground storeys windows or doors may 
be lined with rustic courses with good effect, though the face of 


the wall be not rusticated ; and if it be. so, no other lining is 
thought necessary. The windows of a principal storey may be 
lined with an architrave, either quite straight or returning in 
knees at the head, and resting on a continuous blocking course 
below. This architrave may be surmounted by an enriched 
frieze and cornice, the former bounded at the ends and the 
latter upborne by trusses or consoles, which may rest on or be 
affixed to a species of pilaster outside the architrave, and 
parallel to it. If detached cills are preferred, a shorter and 
bolder truss may be judiciously applied below the cill, under 
the foot of each pilaster, outside the architrave, to complete the 
composition. The architrave is generally a sixth or a seventh 
of the opening in width, and the console and its pilaster about 
a ninth or tenth, Upon no account should rustics be run 
through the architrave lining of a window, as on the flanks of 
St. Martin’s Church, in London. A series of circular-headed 
windows conjoined, as in the earlier works of the Venetian 
school, is productive of a pleasing effect; but the large 
circular-headed, with two conjoined ,smaller rectangular win- 
dows, found in the later works of the Italian school, and 
called Venetian, is radically inelegant, and there is such a one 
in the east end of the structure last mentioned. Blank windows 
should be recurred to as seldom as possible, and when they 
cannot be avoided they should have sash-frames and sashes, 
as if they were real windows, otherwise they give a maimed 
effect to an elevation. 


Teaching of Classic Archzology. 


It is a common remark that a visit to Greece or Rome 
throws a new light upon the classics. After such a journey we 
find in every page of our reading something occurring to us in 
anew sense—some obscure allusion suddenly made clear. It 
must inevitably be so to some extent. We cannot by any live- 
liness of teaching reproduce the climate or the air of Greece, or 
even the subtle beauties of the mountain forms which looked 
down upon the great dramas of the ancient world. But we can 
remove a great deal of the ignorance which now exists, and 
which brings difficulty of learning and sluggishness of interest 
in its train. Why should not every well-appointed classroom 
contain a good model of the seven hills of Rome, with the 
buildings and the various levels accurately shown? Were such 
a model multiplied largely, it could be sold for a very small 
sum. What liveliness would this give to the narrations of 
Tacitus and Livy, to the allusions of Horace, Juvenal or 
Martial? We may say that no point of Roman topography is 
made clearer to the teacher by the recollection of a personal 
visit to Rome which could not be made as clear to the learner 
by a careful model. This same applies more strongly to Athens, 
equally to Syracuse. A model would teach us more than all 
the plans of Grote, of Arnold, perhaps even more than our own 
inquiries on the spot. The want is equally felt on those larger 
questions of topography which are almost merged into 
geography. Excellent ancient maps we have in abundance, 
but we want sadly the assistance of illustrative photographs. 
Who that has once seen can have forgotten the view from the 
platform of the Lateran at Rome—Monte Cavo to the right, the 
gap of Palestrina, with its hill-town in the centre; Tivoli, 
Lucretillis, and the snows of the Apennines to the left ; while 
one turn of the head will bring Soracte into view, curling like a 
wave about to break? ‘This view is constantly required for the 
purposes of illustration ; every detail of the landscape is con- 
secrated by the mention of Roman authors, yet it is impossible 
to obtain a photograph in which the scene is worthily repre- 
sented. We have no photographs of the field of Marathon, the’ 
bay of Salamis, the defile of Deceleia, the plain of Cannz, the 
Caudine forks, or even of Veii and the Allia ; and yet these 
places remain unchanged, patient and expectant for the artist’s 
hand to recognise their immortality. 


Bas-reliefs. 


The great sculptors of antiquity always treated what is 
called the “ground” of a relief simply as a flat plane, against 
or on which the subject was to be represented, not as a perspec- 
tive background connected with, or as forming a part of, the 
design. The best examples of the principle are seen in the 
riltevé of the Parthenon, where as a rule the groups and figures 
are presented as on one plane, and where there is no attempt 
at foreshortening or perspective. An art of form in which the 
introduction of aerial tints is impossible cannot legitimately 
exhibit objects in linear perspective only. All attempts to do 
this successfully have failed even in the hands of sculptors so 
able in other respects as Lorenzo Ghiberti, M. Angelo, Bernini 
and others, 


The Directors of the Aberdeen Tramways Company have 
had under discussion the proposal that in the extension of 
their line to the Bridge of Don chilled blocks should be laid 
along the track. The extra cost involved is said to be close on’ 
T,000/, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

A GREAT change in the manner of carrying out the 
works on the Manchester Canal is impending. — Practically 
the City Council will have the control of the undertaking 
until its completion, and, as it has been resolved that a 
completion must be reached, although the outlay may be 
thirteen millions, economy will be studied. What is to be 
done is not fully determined. The dismissal of some 
members of the engineering staff indicates that contracts 
will be entered into. The main cause ‘of the. fiasco has 
been the eagerness of the directors to save the profit which 
contractors would expect to earn, and it is now evident that 
able engineers are not necessarily organisers of workmen. 
And yet in the case of the canal they could have observed 
Mr. WaLKER’s manner of executing work. According to 
the agreement, the Executive Committee, on which the City 
Council have a majority, have full power to carry out all 
works, order: all materials and stores, and do such. other 
things as in their judgment may be necessary to’ complete 
the ship canal works. It may be assumed that the com- 
mittee will carry out a great part of the remaining works by 
the agency of contractors. 


Ir is puzzling to discover the causes of the decline in 
the number of visitors to the British Museum, but each year 
brings a further reduction. Last year there were 515,214, 
while in the preceding year there weté 520,172, a differ- 
ence on the wrong side of nearly 5,000. The monthly 
returns are as follows :—January, 36,800; February, 35.2055 
March, 48,042; April, 46,282; May, 50,314; June, 35,677; 
July, 48,999; August, 57,418; September, 43,713; October, 
40,743; November, 35,353; December, 36,368. The 
numbers will appear more remarkable when it is found that 
during the Christmas holidays, when people are in need of 
some way to kill time, the British Museum exerts no 
influence on them. The day and evening attendances for 
the past six months were :—Day, 241,373; evening, 21,521 
—total, 262,894. The evening attendances for the corre- 
sponding period of 1890 numbered 22,894. The smallest 
evening attendance in each year happened on December 22, 
there having been only 24 visitors on that day in 180, and 
19 in 1891. 


THE museum which has been erected in Paris out of the 
legacy of the Duchesse Dr GALLIERA, has been formally taken 
over by the Paris Municipality. It will be used to contain the 
collections belonging to the city, which are at present de- 
posited in temporary stores at Auteuil. There will, however, 
be room for many more objects, and galleries might well be 
utilised to display works that are packed in store-houses : 
but the Government will hesitate about sending national 
property to a municipal institution. The building is in the 
new district near the Trocadéro, and has been designed by 
M. Ginatn. The Duchesse left six and a half millions of 
francs for the museum. About two millions have been laid 
out in acquiring the site and grounds, and the remainder 
was required for the buildings. 


THE Lancet has commenced another good work in ob- 
taining reports from a special commission on the “ Ventila- 
tion of theatres and places of public assembly.” In the 
last number there is an account of the arrangements in the 
new Sorbonne of Paris. It appears that when tenders were 
invited, it was stipulated that each person should be sup- 
plied with 20 cubic métres of air per hour. MM. GENESTE 
& HERSCHER’s tender was accepted. By their plan “the 
air is propelled into the amphitheatre by the force of three 
fans that stand side by side in the inlet passages or air 
shafts. A portion of the air is conducted into a furnace, 
where it is warmed, the other portion travels upwards 
towards the mixing-room. The two shafts, however, meet 
together just below the floor of the mixing-room. Here a 
very simple apparatus enables the attendants to open more 
or less widely the door or valve of the cold-air shaft. The 
wider it is opened the greater the current of cold air as 
compared with that of the warmed air, and thus by moving 
these valves the temperature of the mixing-chamber is 
easily regulated. The three fans propel each 20,000 cubic 
métres of air perhour. This is, therefore, a total of 60,000 


cubic métres. But if they were made to revolve with- 
exceptional velocity the supply of air could be raised to 
72,000 cubic métres per hour. These fans are unusually 
large in diameter, more than 6 feet, and they only make 
about 150 revolutions in the minute. They were designed 
especially to produce a plentiful but slow current of air.. 
The screw fans, by propelling 60,000 cubic metres of air per 
hour, supply precisely the 20 cubic metres required for each 
of the 3,000 persons who can be seated in the amphitheatre. 
To moderate the current, the air inlets, which are cut out 
in the floor under every seat, are covered over with two 
perforated iron plates, placed about an inch one above the 
other. ‘The perforations in the plates are very small, 
namely, 4 millimétres in diameter. These iron perforated 
plates measure about 8 inches by 14 inches, but the total . 
useful surface for air inlet amounts throughout the whole » 
amphitheatre to 80 métres square. The rapidity at which. 
the air enters is equal to 25 centimetres per second. The 
outlets measure in all 45 métres square ; they are situated” 
in the roof of the hall and under the galleries. Here the 
air passes out at the rate of 50 centimetres per second. 
Gas-burners help to draw upwards the vitiated air till it. 
reaches the final outlet shaft, which measures 14 metres. 
square ; and in this shaft the air travels at the rate of 
I métre 20 centimetres per second. It has not been found 
necessary to place an exhaust fan in this outlet shaft; the 
air, being warm and forced in from below, naturally goes 
upwards.” Arrangements are also made to insure that the 
temperature is agreeable to visitors by a mixture of warm and 
cold air. The reports promise to be deserving of study by 
architects. 


THE Edinburgh Royal Infirmary has been found to be 
too limited in area, and its efficiency as a hospital and a 
school of medicine is accordingly diminished. Plans for an 
extension have been prepared by Mr. SypNEyY MITCHELL. 
He proposes to provide for the 200 additional beds by 
placing 20 under the east and west pavilions of the medical 
hospital, 60 in the new surgical pavilion immediately to the 
west of the present surgical hospital, and 120 in a new. 
pavilion erected on the ground to the west of Lauristoi 
Lane. The ground floor of the new pavilion in Lauriston. 
Lane would be given up to the lady medical students and 
their teachers. It would contain one medical and one 
surgical ward. The two upper floors of the pavilion 
would contain four medical wards —two on _ each. 
floor. The whole of the space over the wards in 
the old and new surgical pavilions would be occupied 
by the nurses and servants. The new surgical pavilion 
will consist of three floors, with one large ward of 
eighteen beds and one small or separation ward of two beds 
on each floor. A light corridor would connect the main. 
hospital with the new pavilion in Lauriston Lane. This. 
pavilion would be three storeys high. The ground floor, 
which it is proposed to devote to the use of the lady 
medicals, is so planned as to form practically a complete: 
hospital in itself. It would contain two wards of eighteen 
beds each—one medical and one surgical—and two separa- 
tion or private wards of two beds each, or forty beds in all. 
The two upper floors would contain each two wards, one’ 
male and one female, of eighteen beds each, and two private 
or separation wards, one male and one female, of two beds 
each. The estimated cost of the buildings is 60,000/., and’ 
a further sum of 6,o00/. will have to be provided. The 
subject will be again considered on the 18th inst. 


SOME amateurs are endeavouring to persuade the French: 
Government to purchase a bronze statuette for the Louvre. 
The figure is a Dionysus, and it is assumed that it is the 
work of PRAXITELES. The history of the statuette is uncer- 
tain. Where it was found is not mentioned, but imagina- 
tion points to the Acropolis of Athens as the spot. When. 
first it was revealed: o the eyes of Western archeologists, it 
was in the possession of a Turkish pacha. Then it found its 
way to an Italian, who values it as if it were part of his own 
being, but heroically is willing to suffer, in order that it may 
become effective in improving the taste of the world when 
it is counted among the treasures of the Louvre. The 
statuette, it appears, corresponds to some extent with one in 
terra-cotta. ‘The authorities of the Louvre will, of course, 
be consulted before the purchase is completed. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A STREET IN SCHAFFHAUSEN. 


N his voyage after the picturesque Prout could hardly 
avoid becoming acquainted with Schaffhausen, which, 
long before the oldest building in the town was erected, to 
boatmen was known as a safe landing-place after struggles 
with the “tobenden, schdumenden Rhein.” It is one of the 
few places which seem to have been built by artists for artists, 
and although it is far smaller it will bear comparison with 
Nuremberg itself as a relic of old-world designing power 
and arrangement. It would be safer to speak in the past 
tense of Schaffhausen, for many changes have taken place 
in its streets since PRoutT’s time, just as if the inhabitants 
were eager to uphold MoNTAIGNP’s reputation, who declared 
that he could observe nothing that was rare in the town. 

Schaffhausen was a place well fitted to be the home of 
one of the robber lords of the Rhine. It was therefore 
fortunate that in the eleventh century Count EBERHARD 
founded a large monastery on the spot. The abbot could 
claim ownership of a wide territory, but he could not keep 
the burghers in a state of dependence. The town prospered, 
for it was of importance as a resting-place on account of 
the neighbouring rapids, and the traffic of the river could 
not be carried on without landing goods. Inthe thirteenth 
century it was fortified, indeed, VIOLLET-LE-Duc says the 
fortress is superior to French works of the same period, and 
the inhabitants were able to purchase the privileges of an 
Imperial city for Schaffhausen. The wealth of the town 
made it a desirable prize, and it had many masters, but the 
people knew how to take advantage of the difficulties of 
princes, and in the fifteenth century Schaffhausen was so 
far emancipated as to be admissible into the Helvetic Con- 
federation. It possessed a constitution which was respected 
until 1798. 

Schaffhausen was more fortunate than many other 
towns. There might be changes of masters, but it had not 
to undergo the periodical ruin which was known elsewhere. 
The general history of Schaffhausen is suggested by that 
“Song of the Bell” which ScHILLER was inspired to write by 
the inscription on the cathedral bell. The sounds are 
mixed up with human troubles ; there are fires and deaths 
described, and they were familiar in Schaffhausen ; but 
when the bell becomes a tocsin the reader is carried away 
by the poet to Paris and its revolutionary scenes. It cannot 
be imagined that during the troubles raised by Anabaptists 
and Pietists, the streets of Schaffhausen witnessed the 
terrors which ScHILLER brings together within twenty 
rhymed lines. 

There would have been fewer relics for PROUT to repre- 
sent, as seen in a circumscribed space, if wars or broils 
were common in the town. Some other parts exist which he 
might also have drawn with advantage, if he were not 
afraid of exhausting the picturesqueness of his favourite 
resorts. 
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THE SILCHESTER EXCAVATIONS. 


JAN YEAR ago we gave an account, says the 7zmes, of the 
archeological discoveries which had been made on the 
site of the ancient city of Silchester, which is on the Duke of 
Wellington’s estate and covers about too acres of land still 
devoted to agricultural purposes. In the course of the year the 
excavations have been going on with results considerably greater 
and more interesting than those which had previously been 
achieved. The evidence of the work done can be inspected in 
the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries from now till January 
14, and the plans, maps and, above all, the records of antiquity 
in the form of remnants of pillars, coins, pottery work and even 
remains of animals, will well repay a careful examination. 

The outline of the city had been known for centuries, even 
in the time of Leland, but it has been reserved for the last year 
or two to fill in the details and to discover such traces of actual 
Roman homes and Roman life as would enable us to realise in 
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greater fulness than heretofore what manner of place a Roman 
city in Britain really was. As previously mentioned, the city 
occupied about 100 acres of land and is surrounded by walls of 
considerable thickness and height. Beyond the walls are earth- 
work fortifications of the Celtic period, and these are parallel 
to the Roman wall except where a subsidence of the ground 
formed a sort of natural protection. Last year a considerable 
portion of an important “insula” had been excavated and its 
character and extent ascertained. The whole of this insula has 
now been examined and additional details have come to light. 
This insula covers about four acres, and, like the others, is 
rectangular in shape. It stands north of the forum, which has 
still to be excavated, and a little north-east of the two insulze 
to which last year’s work was devoted. In this insula large 
pieces ‘of foreign marble have been found, one of the largest 
yet discovered in England, and fragments of a hypocaust, 
which seemed to indicate an elaborate heating apparatus, and 
within its area there is evidence of the former existence of three 
large houses, which must have contained a large number of 
inhabitants. The two newly-discovered insulz lie a little to the 
south and east of the first, and are separated from each other 
by a well-defined road or street of about 20 feet wide, and on 
the west of both of them, separated by a street of some 28 feet 
wide, lies the forum, which is to be the main object of this year’s 
work. These two insula together occupy about as large, or 
not quite so large, an areatogether as the first. In the northern 


one, at the north-east corner, traces of a large house are 


clearly discernible. It must be understood throughout 
that there is really nothing above ground, that we have 
only the ground plan of the various structures which 
once stood erect in the ancient city. But these plans 
furnish indications from which accurate conclusions can be 
drawn. In addition to this there are fragments of another 
house at the south-east corner, and at the north-west a group 
of ruined chambers can be made out. The greatest reward, 
however, of the labour expended was in the south-west corner, 
where a perfect house was clearly marked out, of which an 
excellent model is exhibited. The character of the whole 
insula can with a fair amount of certainty be conjectured, and 
it is even more interesting than the remains of more ambitious 
structures. It would appear that this insula was the property 
of a small proprietor, who owned a number of shops dependent 
on the principal dwelling. The existence of these shops is 
attested by the fragments of ancient work found in the 
enclosure. The atrium of the principal house can be made 
out ; next to it is the kitchen, in which are a number of 
counters or dressers made of masonry. <A room detached 
from the other buildings, it is conjectured, may have served as 
a washhouse, and clear remnants are to be found of what must 
have been mosaic flooring. Heating apparatus of considerable 
complexity also formed part of the establishment. In the 
south-west corner traces are seen of what may have been store- 
rooms, with corridors running ‘between them. Within this 
insula there were in all probability two or three shops. One 
of the most perfect hypocausts we have of antiquity 1s repro- 
duced in the model of this insula. It shows eight lines of flues, 
which were carried through the walls for the purpose of heating 
the rooms above. The third insula, lying immediately to the 
south, is of about the same size as the second. It shows a 
continuous range of buildings on the eastern side, which also 
run along about three-fifths of the southern side. Many frag- 
ments have been discovered of broken tessellated pavements of 
a very early period, and there are indications that even in 
Roman times part of the city was in ruins. In the same area 
the outlines can be made out of a small house of a well-known 
type, with three or four chambers on either side of corridors. 
In one corner of the insula is a curious block of buildings which 
seem to point to the former existence of a private establishment 
of baths. These baths are of more elaborate structure than 
those of which, in another part of the city, the outlines have 
been disinterred. There is a hypocaust and a large tank which 
may have served for a cold-water bath. Other rooms, it is 
supposed, may have served for a tepidarium and an apody- 
terium, or dressing-room. The work of reconstruction is 
clearly shown in the maps and plans on the walls and the 
admirable models which have been constructed, especially of 
the second insula, by Mr. St. John Hope and Mr. Fox. It 
is to be hoped that the excavation about the forum and 
basilica, which is to be the work of the present year, will be 
equally fruitful of good results. The work can only be carried 
on during the intervals allowed by the necessities of agricul- 
ture. The work is furthered by the courtesy of the Duke of 
Wellington’s tenant, from whom the portions from time to time 
to be subjected to the spade and mattock of the explorer are 
rented. 

Interesting as the main portion of the work is, no less 
instructive are the movable remains of a bygone age. A vast 
number of coins have come to light, and as these vary in date 
from the times of Agrippa, a few years after the beginning of 
the Christian era, to those of Arcadius, about 400 A.D., it is 
clear that the city was occupied for at least 300 years. The 
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series is almost complete between these dates, so as to preclude 
the hypothesis of the city’s having been abandoned during that 
period. The coins are, with very few exceptions, of bronze, 
and only one or two of Celtic origin have been discovered. 
There are a few pieces of fine foreign marble, but most of the 
fragments are Purbeck. Several bases of pillars have been 
found, nearly all of which are Attic. Of pottery of various 
kinds there are, as might be expected, a very large number of 
specimens. Some few of these are Celtic work, or, as it’ is 
sometimes called, Castor pottery. The Celtic pieces are in 
some instances of considerable artistic merit, differing widely 
from the Classical type. There were found some good pieces 
of New Forest ware, as it is called, very similar in character to 
the Greek. A few valuable vases of what is not very accurately 
termed Samian ware have been discovered of beautiful work- 
manship and in excellent preservation. Some of the pottery 
is painted in obvious imitation of the glazed Samian pottery. 
The name of the workman is found in some specimens, 
and traces of inscriptions may also be seen which cannot 
now be fully deciphered. Numerous knives of different 
character are also exhibited, as well as other utensils; 
and the horns of stags are “shown which have ‘been 
worked up for domestic purposes.. Among the articles found 
was a perforated bronze roundel of singular character, 
having a figure of a Roman eagle surrounded by an 
inscription. ‘This inscription has not as yet been satisfactorily 
interpreted, but a precisely similar object was found in one of 
the stations north of the Roman wall. A large number of 
bones of various animals, both wild and domestic, have also 
been disinterred and classified by Mr. Jones. These seem to 
indicate that the deer, the sheep and oxen of the Roman occu- 
pation were very much smaller than those of the present day. 
The remains include those of the ox, sheep, horse, badger, red 
deer, roe deer, cat and dog, raven, goose, wild swan and of 
other birds. A black pot was found, covered with a stone and 
containing the bones of a fish, and an earthenware bowl, filled 
with the remains of plums and cherries, was also discovered. 
In addition to the forum, it is hoped to excavate the extensive 
areas on the north-east and south, and also the surroundings 
of the baths near the south gate and to construct a model of 
the baths themselves. Lieutenant-General Pitt-Rivers has 
promised to undertake the examination of the city wall, with 
the inner and outer mounds and ditches; and the Duke of 
Wellington has decided to deposit the whole of the objects 
found in the Reading Museum, where also will be placed the 
models and casts. 

The statement of accounts shows receipts of 3577, of which 
3017. was from subscriptions and 48/. balance brought forward. 
Dr, Edwin Freshfield has contributed 300/. to the special fund 
for Insula II., and the late Mr. W. K. Foster 250/. for Insula III. 
Donations and subscriptions may be sent to Mr. F. G. Hilton 
Price, 17 Collingham Gardens, South Kensington. 


LIMITATION OF MOSAIC.* 


HE combined action of the moisture and severe frost of 

any northern climate is such as must always, I fear, render 
but little durable any extensive application of mosaic in small 
tessere as external decorations. To a great extent, therefore, 
architects will have to look upon it as an internal, or at any 
rate a protected, embellishment. It is, of course, a coloured 
incrustation applicable to any structural surfaces which it may 
be desirable to enrich; and its appropriate design may be 
strictly determined by very nearly the same laws which should 
govern the distribution of polychromatic decoration, éxecuted 
through any other medium upon similar surfaces. +The 
rationale of these laws has been by no one better illustrated 
than by Sir Charles Eastlake in his invaluable reports to the 
Fine Art Commission ; and it is better that I should refer to 
what he has so well written in those documents, than attempt 
to give now any paraphrase of them. The chief exceptional 
conditions are, firstly, the expense of mosaic, which entails 
simplicity ; secondly, the extremely vivid way in which it reflects 
light and exhibits local colour partially, demanding judgment 
to adapt the design to the mode of lighting ; and, thirdly, its 
limitations, under ordinary circumstances, as a means of 
artistic expression, which lead to the prudent avoidance or 
sparing employment of many of those pictorial elements, such 
as perspective, foreshortening, lively action, or complicated 
chiaroscuro, which are proper and agreeable sources of effect in 
mural paintings executed with more tractable vehicles. That 
which the designer will probably at first feel to be his greatest 
difficulty, the arrangement of the cement joints which 
attach the tesserze to one another will, when once. he 
has mastered the principles upon which they should be dis- 
posed, prove a ready and most essential means of heightening 
his effects. The jointing is to a mosaic designer exactly 


* From an official report by the late Sir Digby Wyatt. 


what the lines and reticulations of an engraving or etching 
are to an engraver ; and the rules of taste which apply to the 
one apply equally to the other. For instance, as the engraver’s 
lines, by convexity or concavity, express the undulations of 
drapery and the modelling of surfaces advancing to or retreating 
from or above or below the spectator’s eye, so precisely should 
the directions of the jointing of a piece of pictorial mosaic.’ 
Again, as the regular ruling or cross-hatching of an engraved 
half-tint is made to give value to the broken lights and shades 
of the leading figures, to which, by their vivid contrasts, atten- 
tion has to be attracted, so should the uniformity of the jointing 
with even-sized tesserze diminish the brilliancy of a mosaic 
background, breaking up the light which would otherwise be so 
strongly reflected from, say, a white or golden background, as 
to quite kill the effect of the figures or ornaments to be relieved 
upon it. Another point which should be carefully attended 
to in arranging the jointing is to allow a row of tessere of the 
same colour as the ground to always follow every leading 
contour profiled upon the background. The use of this rule, 
which was invariably followed by all good mosaicists, is to 
prevent the directions of the generally horizontal and vertical 
jointing lines of the background from cutting awkwardly 
against the profiles, which the eye should be allowed to 
follow without being led off into other channels or distracted 
by the occurrence of irregularly-shaped tesserae next to 
leading forms.. This reduplication, as it were, of mosaic 
outline has almost the effect of the lead-line in stained-glass, 
and is not much less essential to good effect. It is highly 
gratifying to observe the degree of judgment with which the 
mosaicist has emphasised the designer’s intention by a 
judicious treatment of the jointing in the Russian, Salviati’s, 
and the South Kensington specimens exhibited. It is 
always to’ be remembered that at the distance from the eye at 
which mosaics are usually likely to be placed mechanical 
defects disappear, but that artistic mistakes betray themselves, 
despite the most perfect mechanical execution. Hence it is far 
better to spend time, thought and money in getting really 
first-rate cartoons than in endeavouring to bring the tesserz to 
fine joints or microscopic minuteness. In mounting to the 
summit of the great dome of St. Peter’s glimpses are caught 
from time to time of the nature of the mosaic work ; and the 
observer who, from below, may have fancied the whole to 
have been wrought with great exactness, will find that the work 
is of the coarsest description, with joints in which often a good 
sized pencil might be laid. Owing to its judicious design, how- 
ever, the effect of the whole is eminently satisfactory when 
viewed from the floor of the cathedral. 

It may be well to remember also that although mosaic is, as 
it were, painting, it is something more in its relation to the 
structure it decorates—it has become “bone of its bone,” and 
in virtue of its intimate and permanent union, is especially 
bound to live in peace and harmony. As a good wife should 
make conspicuous the virtues of the husband she adorns, should 
enhance his virtues and screen his defects, so should a well- 
devised system of mosaic give, by predominant vertical lines, 
height to a structure in which height is wanting ; and, by pre- 
dominant horizontal lines, length where length is needed. 
Brilliancy may be wrought out of darkness by allowing gold 
grounds and luminous colours to prevail: while the eye in 
another building, “faint with excess of light,” may be refreshed 
by a preponderance of cool, deep and quiet tones. String- 
courses and borders, archivolts and imposts, bands and friezes, 
should be treated as permanent frames to permanent pictures, 
essential by their rectangularity or other simple geometrical 
character, to afford the eye a ready means of testing all 
adjoining and more complex forms by contrast. Need I say 
that where the skeleton of the picture’s composition is tossed 
about in lively action a stronger boundary of more vivid and 
contrasted hues must enclose it as a corrective than when the 
motive power of the picture is of a quieter and simpler 
structure? That is the reason why the great Venetian pictures 
demand such massive framing, while the more serene composi- 
tions of the early Florentine and Siennese schools look best 
when separated one from another by little else than narrow 
bands of flat and softly-tinted ornaments. In the same way 
in mosaic the rigid saints of the early Byzantine school, with 
their evenly-balanced limbs and perpendicular draperies, need 
little else than vertical palm-trees or inscriptions, or upright 
staves’ placed between them, to keep them architectonic ; while 
the later corresponding figures of the Italian school, with their 
swaying lines, require often actual insertion into recesses to 
keep them even reasonably quiet. 

Such are a few of the most important theoretical points 
which have occurred to me, but there are other and more 
abstruse details to be mastered before perfect success can be 
achieved, but upon these I cannot with propriety enter in this 
report. Such are those which arise out of the different artistic 
conventions which form graduated stages between the crudest 
mode of, as it were, symbolising nature and the most highly- 
perfected form of imitative art. While an intimate acquaintance 
with the specific conditions of each of these stages—which are 
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to the designer what keys are to the musical composer—will be 
a great assistance to the mosaicist, an ignorance of or an 
indifference to them will lead him into’ great trouble and 
confusion. 

With respect to specific style as affecting pictorial mosaic a 
few words remain to be added. We have seen that, as a deco- 
rative art applicable to monumental structures, it has survived 
every fluctuation and vicissitude which have affected architec- 
ture from the Christian epoch to our own time ; as certainly 


will it outlive the little differences which split our architects -up; 


into Goths and Greeks—“ big-and-little-endians” of the pro- 
fessional golden eggs. 
new element into our national art, and, happily, one which may, 
with precedent, and therefore with a good conscience by those 


who lean heavily on precedent, be used alike in buildings of, 


whatever historic style we may any of ‘us peculiarly affect. 
Let me, then, express,a-hope that ;it may not be~ con- 
sidered necessary to retain the defects and 
either. of too much of too little academic knowledge pecu- 


liar to ancient, Mediaeval or modern: times, but that we may> 


rather concur in doing the very best we. any of us: can 
with -this art, without pedantry or,a slavish deference. to 
the past. The whole history of monumental and indus- 
trial art has shown us that never. is: perfection attained in any 
product in which the material conditions and the processes by 
which those conditions may be best, enhanced and developed 
have not formed the basis of the theory of construction, manu- 
facture or application of any such product. This has held good 
of glass, stone, wood, marble and of all the metals ; and assured 
am I that, if we are to make this art of pictorial mosaic a credit 
tothe nineteenth century, a similarly “objective” spirit must 
also direct and determine the specific mode in which, under 
every varying condition of style and_ historical association 
of ideas, we would endeavour to rival the great masters of old 
in their use of this time-honoured embellishment. 


THE NEW TOXTETH INFIRMARY. 


Ave last week’s meeting of the Toxteth Guardians the follow- 
ing letter from Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son, the architects 
for the new infirmary, was read :— 

“ Mr. Moulding having made known to us the wish of the 
guardians to have each a copy of the form of contract we pro- 
pose for the above, we have pleasure in forwarding same here- 
with, and take the opportunity of recalling to your memory the 
estimates sent in by the several competitors for this work in 
August 1890, so that when the builders’ tenders are opened on 
January 7 you will be able to compare one with the other, and 
judge as to the wisdom or otherwise of the selection then made. 
Drawings and estimates were sent in by request as follows :— 
Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse, for infirmary, &c., having the 
male wards on the Smithdown Road land, the female wards on 
the other, total 542 beds, cost 35,300/., exclusive of pipe heating; 
Messrs. Bradbury & Banner, 476 beds, cost 36,o00/.; Mr. 
Thomas, 412 beds, 47,000/.; and Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son, 
542 beds, cost 28,000/.; each being exclusive of reception wards, 
porters lodge and vagrants’ wards, which had not then been 
determined upon, but which will be included in the tenders to 
be opened as above. The above estimates, showing not only 
an actual saving to the ratepayers of 19,000/: in the first cost of 
the infirmary as proposed by the selected plans over those pre- 
pared by the board’s late architect, but an addition also of sixty- 
three beds, naturally created some doubts in the minds of the 
guardians. We, however, adhered to our figures, knowing 
them to be correct, and now, after working out the scheme 
completely, reaffirm the estimate on which our plans were 
accepted, viz. 28,o00/. for all but the entrance lodge and 
vagrants’ wards (since ordered by the guardians), for which 
3,250/., or thereabouts, must be added, and we wait with con- 
fidence the comparison to which we have long looked forward.— 
Wishing you the compliments of the season, &c., 

, (O07 ELLISON’ & SON.7 


Mr. Paull said that he did not know what was the object of 
this letter. For his own part he thought it was most uncalled- 
for. It appeared to him to be an attempt on the part of Messrs. 
Ellison to glorify themselves and discredit their professional 
competitors. It was very unfortunate that Messrs. Ellison & 
Son had addressed the board in such a manner with regard to 
other architects. He did not know what the standard of pro- 
fessional etiquette might be amongst the.architectural profes- 
sion, but from this letter it must be a very low standard indeed, 
or else this must be a violation of it. 

Mr. Abercrombie said he did not see why Colonel Ellison 
should put himself out of the way to address a letter of that 
kind to the board, because the sequel might prove that the 
board would not be in such a favourable position when: the 
building was completed. Colonel Ellison was priding himself 


on having sent in the lowest estimate—28,coo/.—but the build-; 


We have begun now to introduce a: 


mannerism, 
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excess of that, so that instead of being in a state of glorifica- 
tion as to his position, Colonel Ellison might be quite the 
reverse.; 

Mr. Moulding (clerk) remarked that the whole building had 
been entirely remodelled since the competition, and therefore 
to institute any comparison now'was hardly fair. 

The board proceeded to consider the draft agreement which; 
the architects had drawn up. »Mr.-Wilson thought there ought 
to be some-limitations of the architects’ power to make altera- 
tions'as the building proceeded, and proposed that ‘no altera- 
tions exceeding a cost of tooé. (or such sum as the board might’ 
fix) should be made without the sanction of the board or a com- 
mittee to be appointed by the board.” That the architects, 
‘with the permission of the board, should have full power to 
extend the time for erections,” &c., and that all differences and 
disputes of every kind shall be referred to and invéstigated and 
settled,-not-by Messrs. C..O.'Ellison & Son, but by‘C. O, Ellison, 
or other architects, of standing, or other person or persons 
whom the board and the contractors may appoint. The fees of 
the. said -architects to be fixed beforeliand. . After: some dis- 
cussion, a building committee was appointed’ to settle upon 
the form of agreement, and to supervise the works as they 
proceeded. ; eis 

Mr. Pratt considered that Messrs. Ellison had taken too 
autocratic and personal a view of the matter. He did not want 
to take any’ advantage of Colonel Ellison, nor did he wish 
Colonel Ellison to take any advantage of the board, but he 
objected to the authority of the board being delegated in so 
decided a manner as proposed in the suggested agreement. 

Mr. Mather thought the board were taking rather too strong 
a view as regarded Colonel ‘Ellison. They must’ remember 
that Colonel Ellison had drawn up the agreement as the repre- 
Sepetive of the board. They ought not to be too hard upon 

Aim. 

Mr. Abercrombie; We are not; we only want to put our- 
selves in a safe position. 

Mr. Wilson said he had heard that some builders had not 
sent in tenders because Messrs. Ellison were to be the judges 
in all cases of dispute. If this clause were altered they might 
receive more tenders, and therefore he thought that the tenders 
already sent in ought not to be opened next week. 

Mr. Thomas did not think it would make any difference, but 
Mr. Wilson intimated that he would propose that the tenders 
be not opened until a future meeting. 

_ The motion for the appointment of a building committee 
was agreed to. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING REGULATIONS, 


HE next session of Parliament is likely to be occupied for 
some time with amendments of the Metropolitan Building 
Acts. The London County Council have introduced a Con- 
solidation Bill, and the Building Act Committee have issued a 
memorandum explaining some of the proposals in the clauses. 
The following are some of the changes which are contemplated. 
In order to adequate strength of flooring joists the following 
table is given. In the floors of domestic buildings the minimum 
scantling for joists shall be as follows :— 


Any bearing up to 5 feet, 6 ins. by 13 ins. 4 ins. 
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Trimmer joists shall not be less than }-inch thicker than the 
ordinary joists. Every trimmer joist carrying more than six 
ordinary joists shall have its thickness proportionately in- 
creased. Floor joists shall not be more than 12 inches apart. 
All joists exceeding ro feet, but not exceeding 18 feet in length, 
shall have a course of strutting, and all. joists exceeding 18 feet 
in length shall have two courses of strutting. 

With regard to detached furnace chimney-shafts, the com- 
mittee propose the following regulations :— 

. Unless. the Council otherwise permit, every detached 
chimney-shaft for the furnace of a steam engine, brewery, 
distillery or manufactory shall be constructed in conformity 
with the following rules :— 

(1) Every shaft shall be carried up throughout in brickwork 
and mortar of the best quality, and shall taper gradually from 
the base to the top of the shaft at the rate of at least 2} inches 
in 10 feet of height. 

2. The thickness of brickwork at the top of the shaft, and 
for at least 20 feet below the top, shall be at least 9 inches, and 
shall be increased at least one half brick for every additional 
20 feet downwards. 

3.. Every cap, cornice, pedestal, string-course, or other 


ing was not up yet, and the cost might be some thousands in} variation from plain brickwork, shall be provided as additional 
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to the thickness of brickwork; and every cap shall be con- 
structed and secured to the satisfaction of the district surveyor. 

4. The foundation of the shaft shall always be made to the 
satisfaction of the district surveyor, on concrete or other suffi- 
cient foundation. 

_ §. The footings shall spread all round the base by regular 
offsets, to a projection equal to the thickness of the enclosing. 
brickwork at the base of the shaft, and the space enclosed by 
the footings shall be filled in solid as the work progresses. 

6. The width of the base of the shaft if square shall be at 
least one-tenth of the proposed height of the shaft, or if the 
same is round or of any other shape, then one-twelfth of the 
height. 

a Any firebricks built inside the lower portion of the shaft 
shall be provided as additional-to and independent of the thick-, 


ness of brickwork prescribed by these rules. “4 


The minimum height of habitable rooms is to be increased 
from 7 to 8 feet, and every habitable room is to be provided 
with a window opening directly into the open air and of 
sufficient size in proportion to the room. Staircases are also to 
be properly ventilated. Shopfronts are not to project over the 
public way beyond the limits of the owner’s land. It is pro- 
posed to provide for the appointment of a special magistrate to 
deal with cases arising under the Act so as to lead to greater 
uniformity in the administration. The fees to district surveyor 
will be reduced on small. buildings and trifling additions, while 
they will be increased on large buildings which give trouble. 


PIGMENTS AND VEHICLES OF THE 
OLD MASTERS.* 


HE subject to which these lectures are devoted is one so 
wide-reaching and so complex that it is only possible. to 
deal with certain aspects of it, and take up a few points that 
seem of especial interest. Perhaps I cannot begin better than 
by stating clearly what. I do not mean to do. In the first 
place there is a great deal of information which is common 
property on this subject, and which I do not propose to 
consider here. We all know that the various coloured earths 
and ochres have been used in painting from the earliest times, 
and that they are permanent under the test of hundreds, 
indeed, thousands of years. We know that before the intro- 
duction of oil-painting white of egg was the favourite medium, 
and that oil-painting in its main features has always been the 
same. I do not propose, then, to waste your time in consider- 
ing in detail matters familiar to everybody already. 

I have been studying for some years the literature of this 
subject, and testing the experiments contained therein. as far 
as I could by experiments in the laboratory, and I think I have 
succeeded in clearing up a few points and answering a few 
questions. I propose to give you here, as briefly as possible, 
what seems to me to be the essential points in the technique 
of the old masters—the essential points, that is, regarding the 
picture, not as a work of art, but as ajob executed in pigments, 
and meant to stand as long as possible without deterioration. 
On the whole, it seemed best to arrange the subject under three 
heads :—(1) The preparation of the painting surface. (2) The 
pigments; their preparation and properties. (3) The mediums. 

No doubt there .will be some: referring backwards and 
forwards even in this arrangement from one part of the 
subject to another ; and I must further warn you that I shall 
not regard dates, but shall jump from a fifteenth-century panel 
to the lid of an Egyptian coffin of 1500 B.C. without 
the slightest hesitation, if it suits my purpose. What we 
want, I take it, are good practical working methods, from any 
source that we can get them, while at the same time rejecting 
all vague uncertain utterances. The torment of the writings on 
these subjects is the amount of vague, speculative material 
introduced, with no distinction between what is known and 
what is guessed at. 

We shall begin, then, by discussing the preparation of 
panels for painting, as very complete information can be 
obtained on this subject. Unfortunately, nothing so accurate 
seems to be known about the preparation of canvas. I shall 
not touch on that subject here, as much sifting of evidence is 
required first. To begin, then, with panels, our principal 
authority will be the MS. of Cennino Cennini, translated by 
Mrs. Merrifield. Cennino Cennini was a pupil of Agnolo, 
himself a pupil of Giotto, and wrote in 1437. This work is 
invaluable, especially as throwing light on the methods of fresco 
and tempera painting. It was first published in Italian by 
Tambroni in 1821, and translated by Mrs. Merrifield in 1844. 

In preparing a panel for painting, it is essential that the 
wood should not warp or crack, and that the layer of plaster or 
gesso on the panel should not be liable to crack off. We 
accordingly find special precautions taken to guard against 
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these dangers. Probably the best guard against cracking and 
warping is to have thoroughly seasoned wood. This is not easy 
to secure, unless the wood has been stored by yourself. But 
there is another precaution for small panels, given by Cennino 
Cennini, which is interesting. He advises boiling them in 
water, to prevent warping or cracking. I have made some 
inquiries into this, and I find that it corresponds somewhat 
with a modern practice, namely, the steaming of wood to get it 
seasoned rapidly. I do not find, however, that this practice is 
regarded as the best by carpenters. They consider that slow 
air drying is the best. Apparently, the most important matter 
is to season the panel after it is cut to its final shape and size. 
The panel should be cut in summer and kept to next summer. 
If this is done some will warp, twist and crack, and may be 
rejected ; others will survive the test, and are thus safe. The 
careful selection and seasoning of the wood is of the first im- 
portance. Cennini says little about it. He, probably, trusted 
to his carpenter to see to that for him. 

Having now obtained a piece of wood of suitable size and 
shape, we must next prepare it with a fine surface of gesso, on 
which the picture is to be painted. Obviously the important, 
point now is to prevent the possibility of the gesso peeling off. 
This can best be prevented by thoroughly roughening the 
surface of the wood so as to give a tooth on which the fine 
plaster can hold, just as a plasterer marks his rough lime with 
the trowel, in order to enable the fine lime finishing the wall or 
ceiling to firmly adhere. This, then, being the most important 
matter, you will not be surprised to hear that the intelligent 
maker of panels for painting at the present day carefully 
smooths his wood before laying on the gesso. 

Before quoting in full, as I propose to do, Cennino Cen- 
nini on this matter of panel preparation, I shall briefly refer to 
the method used by the Egyptians in certain cases. The 
wooden coffin-lids were prepared for painting on by being first 
coated with gesso, and it was my good fortune to be presented 
with a small crumb of such a coating by Professor Middleton, 
obtained from a coffin in the British Museum. There was a 
streak of blue pigment on this fragment, of which I shall speak 
in my lecture on pigments ; but with that we have nothing to 
do at present. 

On examining this portion of prepared surface I found a 
thin coating of fine white plaster lying over a dark brown sub- 
stance, resembling oil-cake in appearance. I was somewhat 
troubled to make out what this substance could possibly be. 
It seemed about one-sixteenth of an inch thick, and must have 
lain between the white plaster and the surface of the wood. 
On moistening the fragment with hot water it fell to pieces, 
the binding cement or gum being dissolved, and then, on 
examining under a glass, the nature of this substance was re- 
vealed. It consisted of grains of sand mixed with wood fibres. 

The way in which the panel had been prepared was now 
sufficiently obvious. The surface of the wood had been rubbed 
and torn up with sand mixed with gum-water. Then the whole 
surface had been smoothed down, sand, wood fibres and all, 
and allowed to harden. Then on this curious concrete, bound 
to the wood by partially torn fibres, the fine white gesso had 


been laid. You see here some attempts to imitate this method 


of our own preparing, and I can safely recommend it. It has 
stood the test of 3,000 years. Passing, then, from this ingenious 
method, let us consider how Cennino Cennini mastered the 
same difficulties. I cannot do better than quote directly from 
his work :— 


“ CHAP. 113.— How to begin to paint pictures. 

“ Now we are really going to paint pictures. In the first 
place, a panel of the wood of the poplar, lime or willow tree 
must be prepared, on which to paint the picture. Let it be 
made quite smooth. If it be defaced with knots, or if it be 
greasy, you must cut it away as far as the grease extends, for 
there is no other remedy. The wood must be very dry ; and if 
it be such a piece that you can boil in a cauldron of ‘clean 
water, after the boiling it will never split. Let us now return 
to the knots, or any other defect in the smoothness of the panel. 
Take some glue (colla di spicchz), and about a glassful of clean 
water ; melt and boil two pieces (sf#zcchz) in a pipkin free from 
grease ; then put in a porringer some sawdust and knead it 
into the glue ; fill up the defects or knots with a wooden spatula, 
and let them remain; then scrape them with the point of a 
knife till they are level with the rest of the panel. Examine if 
there be any nail or other thing that renders the panel uneven, 
and knock it into the panel; then provide some pieces of tin- 
plate, like guattrini (small pieces of money), and cover over the 
iron with them ; and this is done that the rust of the iron may 
not rise through the ground. (1) The surface of the panel 
cannot be too smooth. Boil some glue, made of parchment 
shavings, till the water be reduced to one-third of what it was 
at first, and when put on the hands, if one hand stick to the 
other, it is sufficiently boiled. Strain it two or three times, put 
half this glue into a pipkin, add a third part water, and boil well 
together ; then, with a hog’s-hair pencil, large and soft, pass a 
coat of the glue over the panel, or foliage, or pyxes (c/vor7), or 
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columns, or whatever you work upon, that is to be covered 
with a ground (czgessare), and let it dry; then take some 
of your first strong glue (co//a forte), and pass twice over your 
work, letting it dry well between each coat of glue, and it will 
be glued to perfection. Do you know the effect of the first 
glue? A weak water or liquor is absorbed from it by the wood, 
which operates exactly as if, when fasting, you eat a few comfits’ 
and drank a glass of wine, which gives you an appetite for’ 
dinner ; so this ‘glue prepares the wood for the glue and grounds” 
to be applied afterwards. 


“ CHAP. 114.—How to fasten linen on panels. 

“ Having. thus spread the glue, get some linen cloth, old,> 
fine and white, and free from grease. Take your best glue, cut 
or tear this linen into large or small strips, soak these in: the 
glue and spread it with your hands over the surface of the 
panel ; remove the seams and spread it well with the palms of 
the hands, and leave it to dry for two days.’ And remember it- 
is best to use glue when the weather is dry and windy. Glue 
is stronger in the-winter.. For gilding, the weather should be 
damp and rainy. reads 


“CHAP. 115.—How fo lay grounds of gesso grosso on the 
surface of a picture with a spatula (1). 

“Where the panel is very dry take the point.of a knife like 
a rasp (med/o), rasp it well, and make the surface quite even. 
Then take some gesso grosso, that is to say, volterano, purified 
and sifted like flour. Puta porringer full on the porphyry slab, 
grind it well with this glue, as you would grind colours, collect 
it, and put it on the surface of the pictures, and with a very 
smooth and rather large spatula cover the whole surface, and 
wherever you can use the spatula'do so. Then take some of 
this. ground plaster (gesso), warm it, take a soft hog’s-hair 
pencil, and give a coat on the cornices and foliage and on the 
even surfaces with the spatula. Give three or four coats on the 
other parts of the cornices, but on the other level parts you 
cannot use too much. Leave it to dry for two or three days. 
Then take the iron rasp (mesella) (2), and level the surface ; 
procure some small iron rods, which are called raffiette, such 
as you will find in the painters’, who use several kinds of them. 
Pick out all the cornices and foliage which are not flat, and 
with these make every part of the surface of the ground smooth 
and free from knots. 


“ CHAP. 116.—How to prepare a fine ground (gesso sottile) for 
3 pictures. 

“You must now prepare a plaster for fine grounds, called 
gesso sottile. This is made from the same plaster as the last, 
but it must be well washed (furgaza), and kept moist in a 
large tub for at least a month ; stir it up well every day until it 
almost rots (marcise), and is completely slacked, and it will 
become as soft as silk. Throw away the water, make it into 
cakes and let it dry, and this plaster (zesso) is sold by the 
apothecaries to our painters. Itis used for grounds for gilding, 
for working in relief and other fine works. 


“ CHAP. 117.—How to prepare a ground of gesso sottile on a 
picture, and how tt ts to be tempered. 

“ Having laid on the gesso grosso, rubbed down the surface, 
and polished it well and delicately, put some cakes of the gesso 
sottile into a pipkin of water, and let them absorb as much as 
they will. Put asmall portion of it at a time on the porphyry 
slab, and, without adding any water to it, grind it to an impalp- 
able powder. Put it then ona piece of linen cloth, strong and 
white. When you have ground as much of it as you want (for 
you must consider what quantity you will want that you may 
neither have to make two portions of tempered plaster nor to 
throw away any good plaster), take some of the same glue with 
which you tempered the gesso grosso. You must make 
sufficient at one time to temper both kinds of gesso. The 
gesso sottile requires less tempering than the gesso grosso ; the 
reason for this is that the gesso grosso is the foundation of all 
your work, and that how much soever you press the gesso grosso 
a little water will still remain in it. For this reason make the 
same kind of glue for both. Take a new pipkin which is free 
from grease, and if it be glazed so much the better. Take a 
cake of this gesso sottile, and scrape it fine with a knife, as you. 
would cheese, and put it into the pipkin. Put some of the glue 
on it, and stir the gesso as you-would a paste for making 
fritters, smoothly and evenly, until there are no longer any 
lumps. Procure a cauldron of water and make it very hot, and 
put into it the pipkin containing the tempered gesso. Thus the 
gesso will become warm but will not boil, for ifit should boil it 
would be spoiled. When it is warm take your picture and a_ 
large and very soft pencil of hog’s bristles, dipped in the pipkin, 
and taking up a proper quantity at a time, neither too much nor 
too little, spread it evenly over the level surfaces, the cornices 
and the foliage. It is true that in doing this the first time you 

hould spread and rub the gesso with your fingers and hand 
wherever you can, and this will incorporate the gesso grosso 
sith the gesso sottile. When you have done this begin again 
and spread it with the brush, without touching it with the 


. 


hand. Let it rest a little, but not so long as to dry thoroughly ; 
then pass ove it a third time with the brush, and let it dry as 
usual. Then give it a coat on the other side, and in this 
manner, always keeping the gesso warm, give the panels eight 
coats. Foliage and relievos require less, but you cannot put too 
much on cloths. This is on account of the rasping or rubbing 
down, which is done afterwards. 


“ CHAP. 120.—How to begin to smooth the surface of a panel 
on which you have laid a ground of gesso sottile. 

When you have finished laying the ground (which must 
be done in one day, even if you work at it in the night, in order 
to complete it in the usual way), let it dry in the shade for two 
days and nights at least. The drier it is the better. Tie some 
powdered charcoal in a piece of linen, and sift it over the 
ground of the picture. Then, with the feather of a hen or 
goose, spread this black powder equally over the ground, 
because the panel cannot be made too smooth, and because the 
iron with which you rub the picture is smooth also. When you 
remove it, the ground will be as white as milk, and you will then 
see. whether it requires more rubbing with the iron. 


“ CHAP. 121.—How to plane surfaces on which gesso sottile 
has been laid, and of what use the planing is. 


“ Take a flat raffieto, about as wide as a finger, and gently 
rub the surface of the cornice once ; then, with a sharp rasp 
(mella arrotata), which you must hold as freely and lightly as 
you possibly can, rub over the surface of the panel with a very 
light hand, brushing away the loose gesso with the feather. 
And know that this dust is excellent for removing grease from 
the pages of books (carte de libr’). .In the same manner rub 
smooth the cornices and foliage, and polish them as if they 
were ivory. And sometimes, for you may have many kinds of 
work) you may polish cornices and foliage by rubbing them with 
a piece of linen, first wetted and then squeezed almost dry.” 

The bands of old linen evidently serve the purpose of the 
sand in the Egyptian method. They afford a tooth for the 
plaster, and at the same time must help to hold the panel 
together, and also help to prevent soap or resin rising through 
the gesso surface. Apparently, linen was also used for the best: 
coffins in Egypt in the same way. The gesso volterrano is, 
according to Mrs. Merrifield, plaster of Paris, which was 
obtained from some gypsum quarries in the neighbourhood of 
Bologna, and Vasari gives a long account of this gesso volter- 
rano in his life of Andrea Verrocchio, who used it to make casts 
of dead persons. It will be noted that the gypsum for the 
final coating of gesso is thoroughly slaked by keeping in water 
for some weeks. 

A very fine example of gesso work exists in the old cathe- 
dral church at Coire. ‘They have there a box which they claim 
to be as old as the ninth century. It is entirely covered with 
gesso, on which a design in low relief has been roughly scrolled. 
The gesso has been polished so as to give the appearance of 
ivory. At the corners, where it has got chipped off, the ends 
of the linen can be seen, which has evidently been put next the 
wood, as Cennino Cennini advises. There is nothing, I think, 
in the whole of this account which could not be easily repro- 
duced at the present day. I have here a mahogany panel 
which has been prepared by a picture-frame maker from 
Cennino’s directions. 

Gilding. 

Having completed the preparation of the panel, we can now 
paint upon it, or, as was usually done in the earlier Italian 
pictures, cover it completely with gold leaf. For this purpose 
Cennino Cennini mentions three mordants that can be used— 
one prepared from white of egg and Armenian bole, one a 
quick-drying oil varnish similar to the gold size now used, and. 
one prepared from garlic juice. He devotes some space to the 
account of gilding done with the white of egg medium which 
I shall quote in full, The only trace of this method of gilding 
left now is the use of white of egg by bookbinders in gilding 
books. The bole is used in water-gilding now with parchment 
glue. 

E “ CHAP. 131.—How Zo lay bole on panels, and how 
to temper it (1). 

“Tet us return to our subject. When you have finished 
the relievos of your picture, procure some Armenian bole and 
try whether it be good. Touch your under lip with it; if it 
stick to it, it is good. You must {now learn the best tempera 
for gilding. Put the white of an egg into a very clean glazed 
porringer. Make some twigs of broom into a rod, and beat up 


the white of egg with it until the porringer is full of thick froth 


which appears like snow. Then take a common. drinking- 
glass, not too large nor too full of water, pour it on the white 
of egg into the porringer. Let it stand from night till the next 
morning, to clarify itself. Then grind the bole in this tempera 
as perfectly as you can. Next dip a clean soft sponge into 
clean water and squeeze it dry; rub lightly with the sponge 
(not too wet) on these parts, on which the gold is to be laid. 
Then pass over it, for the first time, with a large pencil of 


-minever, a coat of this tempered bole as liquid as water, and, 
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wherever the gold is to be used (having first sponged the part 
with water), spread the bole very evenly, being careful not to 
stop, so that you may leave no hard edges with your pencil. 
Then wait a little, put a little more bole into your porringer, 
and let the second coat of colour have a little more body. 
Give it this second coat, and let it again rest a short time ; put 
more bole into the vase and give it a third coat in the same 
manner, making no hard edges. Put more bole still in the 
vase, and give it a fourth coat, and then you will have finished 
laying on the bole: Now you may cover over your panel with 
a cloth, to keep it as much as you can from dust, sun and 
water. 
“CHAP. 134.—How fo gild panels. 


“When the weather becomes damp and cloudy and you. 


wish to lay on any gold, place your panel flat on two trestles. 
Sweep it with a feather and with a raffieto pass very lightly 
over the ground of bole, and if you find any knots or roughness 
remove them. Burnish the bole very carefully with a piece of 
coarse linen. If you afterwards burnish it with a tooth, it 
cannot look otherwise than well. When you have thus cleaned 
and burnished it, put into a glass nearly full of clean water a 
little of the white of egg tempera ; if it be quite fresh so much 
the better. Mix it thoroughly-with the water. Take a large 
pencil of minever, made, as I have previously taught you, of 
the hairs of the tip of the tail. Take up your fine gold with a 
pair of fine pincers, lay it on a square piece of card Jarger than 
the piece of gold and turned up at each corner, which you are 
to hold in your left hand, and, with the pencil which you hold 
in your right hand, wet the hole sufficiently to hold’ the piece 
of gold you have in your hand. Wet the hole equally, that 
there may not be more water on one part -than on another ; 
then let the gold slip off the card, taking care not to wet the 
card. Now, as soon as the gold has touched the wet part, 
withdraw the card quickly and suddenly ; and if you perceive 
that the gold does not adhere to the panel, press it down as 
gently as you can with a piece of clean cotton, and in this 
manner gild the other parts of the panel ; and when you wet it, 
preparatory to laying on the second piece of gold, be careful 
that the pencil does not go so near the first piece as to make 
it wet; and let the two pieces join, first breathing on it, that 
the gold may adhere where you wish it to unite with the other 
piece.. When you have laid on three pieces pass the cotton 
again over the first piece, and see whether any part requires 
mending. Provide a cushion as large as a brick, made of a 
smooth piece of board, covered with soft leather, very clean and 
not greasy, of the same kind as that of which boots are made. 
Stretch it very evenly, and fill the space between the wood and 
the leather with shreds of cloth; spread a piece of gold evenly 
on this cushion, and with a knife cut the gold into pieces as 
you want it, to make the necessary repairs. Wet the parts to 
be repaired with a minever pencil, and then, wetting the handle 
of the pencil with your lips, the piece of gold will adhere to it 
sufficiently to enable you to apply it on the part to be mended. 
When you have laid as much gold on the level surface as you 
can burnish in one day (for which I shall give you directions 
when you have to gild cornices and foliage), be careful to collect 
the small pieces of gold, as those masters do who are eco- 
nomical, so that you may save the gold as much as you can, 
being sparing of it, and always covering the gold you have laid 
on with a clean handkerchief. 


- “CHAP. 135.—What stones are proper for burnishing gold. 

“¢ When you mean to burnish gold, you must procure a stone 
called lapis amatisto, which I will show you how to prepare. 
If you have not this stone, sapphires, emeralds, balas rubies, 
topazes, rubies and granite are still better for those who can 
afford the expense, and the finer the stone the better it is for 
the purpose. The teeth of dogs, lions, wolves, cats, leopards, 
and generally of all carnivorous animals, are equally good. 


“CHAP. 137.—How to burnish gold, and what to do tf you 
cannot burnish tt when ready for burnishing. 

“You must now burnish gold ; for the time is come that you 
should do so. It is true that in winter you may gild whenever 
you please during damp and cloudy weather. In summer it 
will take one hour to lay on the gold, another to. burnish it ; 
but should the weather be too damp, and, from some cause or 
other, you are unable to burnish it, keep it in a place where it 
is exposed to heat and air; but ifit be too dry, keep it ina 
damp place, always covered, and when you would burnish it 
uncover it carefully, for the smallest scratch will blemish it. 
Put it in a cellar at the foot of the casks, and it will be ready to 
burnish ; but should you be prevented from burnishing it for 
eight or ten days or a month, take a very clean handkerchief or 
a towel, lay it over your gold in the cellar, or wherever it may be; 
then take another handkerchief, dip it in clean water, wring and 
squeeze it very dry ; open it and spread over the first handker- 
chief that you laid over the gold, and the gold will then be ina 
proper state for burnishing.” 

/ We have here a complete account of gilding with white of egg. 


“A perfect mordant for wails, pictures, glass, iron and 
every other thing: may be made as follows:—With your 
oil either boiled on the fire or baked in the sun in the manner 
before directed, grind a little biacca (white lead) and verdigris ; 
and when you have made it flow like water, add a little varnish 
and boil altogether for a short time.” 

The varnish mentioned here is probably an oil varnish, as 
the varnishes described at that time are all oil varnishes. The 
verdigris would make it dry very quickly, and consequently he 
directs later on that no verdigris is to be added if it is not to be 
used at once. He also states that some fear the verdigris 
injuring the gold, but he has not found it doso. The rest of 
the directions are the same as those now given for gilding. It 
is of interest to note that, though he especially says the leaf 
must be thick for the white-of-egg gilding, he recommends very 
thin leaf for this gilding. 

For miniature work he recommends the use of a little gesso 
sottile (one-third) mixed with a little white lead and. sugar of 
“candia.” This is made into cakes and dried in the shade. 
This is ground with- white of egg for use. “And you must 
know that you may write letters with a pen dipped in this Size.” 
In another recipe he adds also a little Armenian bole. 

Professor Middleton has an illuminated MS. of the six- 
teenth century, in some parts of which the gold has come off. 
Underneath is a hard polished substance raised above the level 
of the parchment. Apparently in this case Armenian bole must 
have been used. Besides gold leaf, silver leaf and tin leaf were 
used. Tin leaf is recommended as superior to silver leaf, as it 
does not blacken. Cennino Cennini recommends the use of the 
tin leaf for glories of saints in wall-paintings. His directions 
are a little obscure, but apparently it is stuck on with varnish. 
He also recommends gilding it before sticking it up. 

This use-of tinfoil is of special interest. Ata later date it 
seems to’have been used largely instead of gold, being coated 
with a yellow varnish called auripetrum. Several recipes for 
auripetrums are given in the old MSS. The Spanish leather 
hangings which are so-famous have been prepared this way. 
I examined some portions of some old hangings in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Cobbold, of Felixstowe, and found that a design 
had been stamped on the leather, then it had been covered with 
tin leaf. Some parts of the tin leaf had been varnished with a 
yellow varnish, and other parts painted, the rich bronze gold 
colour being so produced. The hanging shown has been pre- 
pared by coating canvas with size, then with gold size, and then 
with tinfoil. The tinfoil has then been polished and varnished 
with an oil varnish coloured with dragon’s blood. 

The recipes for the preparation of auripetrum are some- 
what obscure. Several are given in the MS. of St. Andemar, 
which has been translated by Mrs. Merrifield. In these the 
oil varnish used is coloured by saffron, aloes, the inner bark of 
black plum or dragon’s blood. These substances are all easily 
dissolved in melted pine balsam, which can then be diluted 
with boiled oil and turps. The reintroduction of varnished 
tinfoil for decorative work is, I think, to be recommended. 
Very beautiful and durable results are, I think, easily obtained. 
Dragon’s blood is easily obtainable, but varies very much in 
quality, the best that can be now obtained being sent over in 
sticks about 8 inches long, each stick being encased in some 
native fibre. The dragon’s blood in lump, as usually sold, is 
very inferior. The dragon’s tears referred to by Charles 
Reade, in his essay on violins, are unfortunately no longer to be 
had. I know of only one sample in a herbalist’s window in 
East London, and it is not for sale. 

There is no great difficulty in having panels prepared for 
painting according to the method herein described, as the 
practices of the best gilders approached very closely to Cennino: 
Cennini’s recipes. It is perhaps not generally known that gold 
leaf is translucent, and that the light passing through is blue- 
green in colour. The laying of gold on white gesso on the 
ground for the picture must, I think, have had an important effect 
on pigments above it, corresponding to a green ground to a. 
certain extent. Having described the preparation of the panel, 
we shall consider in the next lecture the preparation and pro- 
perties of the pigments used to paint upon it. 


THE FRESCOES OF THE CAMPO SANTO 
AT PISA. 


N a letter to the Zzmes Mr. Holman Hunt writes :—Italy, 
. . which has done such grand and wise work for the delight 
and advancement of the world, should not be offended that the 
gratitude of her pupils encourages them to remonstrance when 
there is reason to fear that her productions of past days are 
being destroyed for the generations to come. With such faith 
I beg you to spare space for a serious plaint. 
_ A few days since in Pisa, on a visit to the Campo Santo, I 
reinspected the frescoes, which are collectively a unique 


Further on he gives the following recipe for another mordant:— } ‘example of the early stages of living Christian art. . More peer | 
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less than ever they appeared, notwithstanding new mischief 
which certain influential families—thinking of nothing but the 
importance of a lost member—had caused in tearing down 
portions of the sacred wall to put up monuments to their lost 
heroes. With every damage suffered from such cause, how- 
ever, it could but be felt that the Italian nation had here an art 
treasure such as no other people could ever possess. 
was considering how far England might be persuaded to 
employ capable copyists to make reproductions of these works 
while still the damp hand of Time spared the precious tints, 
I came upon an erection evidently raised for some 
painter’s convenience, and then I learnt to my dismay 
that an artist was engaged in repainting the works, and 
at the side I was able to see that this meant the blackening 
of the celestial purity of colour, and the muddling of every 
delicate form in the innocent drawing of the figures. It is not 
disrespectful to the painter to say this, for surely no living 
master could trust his hand to improve a surface on which 
Time, where he has been able to weaken, has had no power to 
unspiritualise the traits. 

It is true that the work remaining has to risk peril of efface- 
ment, but this danger would surely be more wisely met, as it 
has been in other cases in this country, by covering the surfaces 
with sheets of glass, or even by glazing all the~open spaces in 
the cloister.. Should it be urged that the original strength of. 
colour should be renewed, surely this might best be done on 
copies carried first to the existing pitch of strength, and then 
enforced at discretion. 

In conclusion, with full acknowledgment of the great thought 
and liberality displayed generally in this country for the pre- 
servation of ancient monuments, pray let me declare, with the 
utmost seriousness of conviction, that if the present purpose at 
the Campo Santo be carried out, this not too art-enriched planet 
will be impoverished incalculably, that Italy will lose one of its 
most honestly earned glories, and that Pisa will be disgraced 
for all time. 


Architecture and Societies. 


Srr,—Like the mock duke in “ Dorothy ” (peace be with the 
composer of the most English of modern operas) I ought to 
“bend my back and bow my head” before the superior virtue 


of your correspondent, “ Phil-Artes.”. Happy isthe man who is 
able to practise architecture like our friend, without any thought 
about advancing himself or securing personal advantage. I 
reverence self-sacrifice, and I wish it could be more common 
among architects, especially those who live near me. But as 
the Seven Lamps must be fed with oil, which in my part of the 
country is not to be obtained from anybody out of love of art, 
if I am to employ their light, I must hesitate before I renounce 
the endeavour to secure personal advantages in the shape of 
coin. 

While I regret that so many of us are not in a condition to 
admit the unworthiness of expecting pay for work of an archi- 
tectural kind, I hope I may be allowed to hint that “ Phil-Artes,” 
like some other writers on the Profession versus Art question, 
is with the best intention led away by a delusion that is verbal. 
From what has been said of late it might be concluded that 
art was an entity, a sort of grail, philosophers stone, roc’s 
egg, four-leaved shamrock or other precious thing which is 
obtainable by search, and is of equal virtue when used by 
archrtects, painters, sculptors, musicians, orators and writers. 
It would also appear to be taken as a sort of goddess or sub- 
limated personage, to whom we should all swear allegiance. 
“Let us all unite for the good of our glorious art in the first 
place,” says “ Phil-Artes,” “and only secondly for personal advan- 
tage.” ! 

It may probably be owing to my sordid pursuits, but I am 
unable to stretch my imagination to the lengths of those writers. 
I cannot separate art from the artist any more than the shadow 
from the substance. My incapacity, I admit, brings incon- 
venience, and I do not advise any one to imitate me. It is so 
much more easy to talk about things in general than about one 
thing, and especially when it has details, I do not wonder that 
sO many get into a state of exaltation in respect of “art” and 
are oblivious of the artists who alone were the creators. After 
reading my confession “ Phil-Artes” will probably care very 
little for anything I write. I am afraid my defect is incurable. 
I have tried hard to become less peculiar in my notions by an 
endeavour to read books on esthetics and the philosophy of 
art. Every page I looked at made me say, “Is the author 
writing about work that has been done, or about what is un- 
accomplished? Ifthe former, why doesn’t he content himself 
with description; if the latter, why doesn’t he turn executant ? ” 
It is impossible to consider art truly unless we begin with the 
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artist, and he must be kept not only in view, but shown to be 
the agent in whatever is done or is proposed. 

If this conclusion be accepted it must follow that the 
advancement of the artist and his personal advantage are very 
important factors in the attainment of results that can be 
dignified as art. It cannot, for instance, be accepted that any 
architect, unless there is a prospect of adequate remuneration, | 
will put forth all his strength. I have read somewhere that’ 
criminals in English gaols used to revolt against work on the 
treadmill whenever, as they said, the wheels were only “ grind- 
ing the wind,” for English nature, however debased, is dis- 
satisfied unless labour ends in production. No architect who: 
is competent will prepare plans, elevations, sections and 
specifications for chateaux en Espagne. In that way he cannot: 
help differing in practice from the painter and sculptor. They 
can complete their ideas, for canvas and paints are not expen- 
sive, and excellent works of sculpture can be produced in clay. 
Whatever they complete has, too, a market value. But an 
architect’s drawings have no value in the market, and they only 
partially represent his idea, which can never be completed’ 
without the aid of “ building materials.” 

So strong is my faith in the efficacy of the despised “ per- 
sonal advantage,” I maintain that the people who get up 
limited competitions for buildings would fare better by giving 
the commission without experiment to one of the architects 
they have selected. For when a designer is at ease and is not: 
perplexed about the danger of introducing a feature that may’ 
be obnoxious to an assessor or a committee-man, happy 
thoughts are likely to arise without any straining. Hence love 
of architecture atone would compel me to say that, Jace “ Phil-: 
Artes,” I am not ashamed to desire opportunities to earn fees. 
As they would not arrive any sooner or in greater number 
through the aid of a society, I remain, as I said before, “ Un- 
kalendered.” 

“ Phil-Artes,” as I understand him, suggests that in an 
indirect way the societies are or could be made beneficial to 
us. “ We must appear to our clients,” he says, “as a body 
that is not at union with itself.” I should like to discover the’ 
district in England where clients who are so considerate will 
be found. They are not to be discovered within easy distance 
of my office. I have sat at dinner-tables where defects of 
buildings were discussed (my own have probably received con- 
demnation in other places), but about the union or disunion of 
architects not a word have I heard. In what way can such a 
subject have the least interest for an outsider? It is no doubt 
humiliating to discover that people give more attention to 
ballet-dancers, women-magnets, strong men, startling trials, the 
influenza and the coming election, than to’the state of organ- 
isation among architects ; but we must accept facts, and it is- 
never likely that anything said or done in an architectural 
society will give rise to after-dinner talk in Belgravia or dis- 
cussions in club smoking-rooms. It must be owned, however, 
that a good many simple souls are convinced that their papers 
and speeches are attentively studi_d in “ Society.” 

And this leads me to the allied subject of an improved 
exhibition of architectural drawings, as proposed by “ Phil- 
Artes.” Nobody can deny that the visitors to the Academy do 
not enter the architectural-room, unless in cases when solitude: 
adds to the interest ofa confidential conversation. I have 
often felt like an intruder in the room, but as time is limited 
during my visits to London, I could not stand on ceremony. 
The room, however, is well lighted and comfortable. I cannot 
recall any room abroad assigned to architecture which will com- 
pare with it. In foreign exhibitions architectural drawings are 
hung in out-of-the-way annexes or in draughty passages and on 
landings. If the English public avoid the architectural-room, 
it is not the fault of the Academicians, who have done more 
for the art than any of the Academies or societies on the Con-: 
tinent. What attraction can “ Phil-Artes” discover in Conduit 
Street which would make an exhibition there have any popu- 
larity? The failure of architecture to allure crowds is not due 
to any defect in Burlington House, but to the fact that the 
drawings are not easy to be understood, and a study of them 
brings no reward for the time spent. In other cities I have 
observed a similar indifference. Nor is it only modern designs 
that fail to draw. There are not more interesting architectural 
drawings in Europe than those bequeathed by M. Wicar to the 
Lille Museum. I have stood among them undisturbed for 
hours at a time, vainly trying to solve the mystery of the author- 
ship, although the galleries outside were crowded with organised 
bands of French and Belgian tourists. For the sake of my own 
interests I should like to see more appreciation of designs, but, after 
all, is not indifference better than the insincere praise which is 
lavished on pictures by the majority of frequenters of galleries ? 
The treatment of architectural drawings by the public may 
appear less culpable by means of one consideration. There 
are few Britons who are without interest in ships. Now how 
many architects can say they have given attention to the draw- 
ings of noble vessels, which are to be seen from time to time in 
public exhibitions? Iam not blaming them. Most of my life 
has been spent in seaports. I have gone down to the sea in 
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ships, and many years ago, before I had an office of my own, 
my acquaintance with “lines” was so well known I was offered 
an appointment as draughtsman by a firm of shipwrights, But 
although I prefer ships to statues, I must confess that I also 
avoid the drawings. They are most interesting and useful, 
for naval architects are marvellous economists of space, but it is 
necessary to study the drawings with attention, and that means 
exhaustive labour. If I, who may claim acquaintance with the 
subject, cannot spend time before sections of ships, how can I 
expect people who are uninstructed to go into ecstasies before 
my own designs for buildings? or what right have I to blame 
those who are on pleasure bent because they prefer pretty 
pictures? “ Phil-Artes” will therefore have to discover some 
other mode of enhancing the interest of exhibitions besides a 
removal of the architectural department of the Academy to 
Conduit Street. Perhaps he is eager to have the art set up in 
a new fashion by the aid of red tape and dulness, Let the 
removal be sanctioned, and the very respectable Fellows of the 
Institute would insist on an exact allotment of the space to 
themselves. I do ‘Phil-Artes ” the justice to doubt whether 
he could stand the exhibition that would follow under such 
circumstances. I fear the Incoherents would be outdone. 

The proposal of an annual banquet by “ Phil-Artes” as an 
aid to elevate architecture is wondrous strange. Can it be due 
to the success of this festive season? In order that architects 


may unite ina society, the art or profession is to be brought, 


down to the level of a charity.. But that declension is not 
novel. One of the first feats of the Institute, I believe, was 
the sending out of appeals to amateurs for the refuse of their 
libraries, and I am told that, quite lately, one of the richest 
members went a-begging for the volumes of Weale’s Series, 
and various publications for the poor, to help out the educa- 
tional experiments. The Society of Architects representatives, 
who transformed themselves into cheap excursionists, and 
bravely went about Belgium to excite the wonder of the natives, 
surely have dined enough to demonstrate for all time that 
architecture is not to be advanced by any sufferings of the 
digestive organs or matutinal headaches. 

As to the lectures, which are the final remedy of “ Phil- 
Artes,” I should like first to see and hear the lecturers he 
depends on before I express an opinion. In the country we 
are more fastidious than in London, for a larger array of men 
and women of that species come before us than appear in any 
part of the metropolis. I doubt if many architects are com- 
petent for the duty, as leaning over a drawing-board disposes 
them, when they speak in public, to address their observations 
to the floor ; indeed, I have seen one able man who bent over 
the shallow desk at which he read his lecture as if he desired 
that his words should reach the ground more quickly. 

I fancy I have said more than enough about the disinterested 
system of practice, the new society, the exhibition in Conduit 
Street, the dinners, lectures and the rest of the constituents of 
the panacea of “ Phil-Artes.” I do not believe in them, 
because I consider that architectural practice is not a business, 
art or profession -which is to be fostered by any society or 
assembly. It demands solitary study, individual devotion, and 
its best work is always that which is most personal. As prac- 
tised in England, secrecy is required during many. of the 
arrangements with clients and builders. Why, under those cir- 
cumstances, it is advantageous to be conglomerated (unless for 
those gentlemen who derive profit from the reputation of others), 
I have failed to understand. _I believe “ Phil-Artes ” is inspired 
by a desire for the general benefit, and I am indebted to him 
for trying to enlighten me; but I remain as obtuse as ever about 
the advantages that arise to artists by imitating trade societies, 
or by sacrificing independence for the privilege of becoming an 
item in a sort of Noah’s ark, where intelligence does not count 
for much.—Yours truly, 

AN UNKALENDERED ARCHITECT. 


The Architectural Genius of the Frank and the Teuton. 


Sir,—I do not doubt that the President of the Royal 
Academy is able to refer to chapter and book for all he says of 
the brilliant capacities of Frenchmen, and I do not think it 
would be any pleasure to me to find that he was mistaken ; but, 
remembering that I had read something rather different, I have 
had a turn in my little library, and I read as follows :—“ The 
country whose vital force first produced Pointed architecture, 
Germany, was also that where it displayed the largest monu- 
ments, the longest duration, and the most varied developments. 
The cathedrals of Cologne, Ratisbon, Strasburg, Ulm, Fribourg, 
Vienna, Oppenheim, Oberwesel, and others, were commenced 
on a scale and finished in a style unequalled elsewhere ; and 
when in some countries the Pointed style, scarce ever flourish- 
ing, began to pine away—in England ‘the king bereft its chief 
parents and propagators, the Freemasons, of all their privi- 
leges—the German emperor still bestowed on those of Stras- 
burg new honours as a reward for their skilful performances. 
France, the nearest neighbour to Germany, first received from 
her, and soonest rivalled her in, the Pointéd style. So gigantic 


were many of the plans for intended churches that they have 
only been executed in part. Beauvais possesses no nave, . 
Abbeville no choir, St. Ouen no front ; Rheims alone of the - 
first-class edifices was completely finished. In Germany, 
Ratisbon, Strasburg, Cologne, Ulm and Mechlin Cathedrals 
were all left incomplete, and the same may be said of those of 
Antwerp, in Belgium, and of Milan, in Italy. 

“ Of the designs for these monuments few or no traces have 
been left, because the architects—the Freemasons—carefully 
concealed them from the public eye or destroyed them when | 
they were suppressed. Some, however, have been recently 
discovered among the archives of German monasteries, which 
show the deep. science and the complicated calculations 
employed in their preparation.” All this shows that there was 
as much architectural genius in the Teutonic race as in the | 
Gallic, and that style in building was international rather than 
local. Then Germany built loftier towers than France. The 
system of carrying everything to the greatest height was fol- 
lowed in the steeples. Cities vied with each other which | 
should build the highest, and, generally, the highest are found 
in the flattest regions. Those of Utrecht, of Antwerp, of 
Mechlin and of Brussels, as well as on the fiat banks of the 
Rhine at Cologne and at Strasburg, are, or were intended to 
be, the highest existing. The finished steeple of Strasburg is 
574 feet high. 

What, in the end, this passion for soaring heights led to, 
those who have seen Beauvais Cathedral and its numerous 
iron ties know well. SAXON. 


GENERAL. 


Sir J. EB. Millais’s Picture, the 4/izd Gir/, has been pre- 
sented to the Birmingham Art Gallery by Mr. W. Ken- 
rick, M.P. 

The Royal Society of Painter-Etchers have elected as 
Associates Messrs. C. E. Baskett, E. W. Charlton, J. Knight 
E. K. Martyn and E. Piper. 

A Society is in course of formation for the encouragement 
of the study of Japanese art, science and industries, of the 
commerce and finance, the social life, the literature, the lan- 
guage, history and folk-lore of the Japanese. 

The Pre-Raphaelite Exhibition of works in the Birming- 
ham Art Gallery closed on Monday, after being open three 
months. : 

New Science and Art Schools are about to be erected at 
High Wycombe, from the designs of Mr. Arthur . Vernon,, 
F.S.I., 26 Great George Street, Westminster. > 

Fhe Annual Conversazione and Exhibition of the. 
Worcester Art Club has just been held. 

The Stockport Town Council have accepted from Mr. 
Thomas Kay a gift of three paintings, by Mr. Anderson Hague, 
Mr. R. Gay Somerset, and Sir Peter Lely respectively, which 
were given on condition that they be placed in the Technical 
School until an art gallery has been provided for the town. 
Messrs. Hague and Somerset are donors along with Mr. Kay, 
and cordial thanks were voted to them for their valuable gifts. 

The Vicar of Portsea has received a cheque for 500/. from 
the widow of the late Mr. W. H. Smith, which completes the 
building fund for the parish church. The cost of the edifice was 
46,000/., of which Mr. Smith contributed over 27,000/, 


Guy’s Cliffe, near Warwick, the historic home of the 
Percys, narrowly escaped destruction by fire during the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

Plans by Messrs. Booth & Chadwick, of Manchester, have 
been selected for the new public baths at Farnworth, 

Mr._W. H. Ward, architect, Birmingham, has been ap- 
pointed consulting architect and assessor for the new work- 
house infirmary by the Sheffield Board of Guardians. 

Mr. Charles H. Beloe, M.Inst.C.E., of Liverpool and 
Westminster, has taken into partnership Mr. Frank E. Priest, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., a former pupil, and for several years past 
the manager of his Liverpool office. 

The Egyptian Government have decided to telegraph to 
an English, a French and a German engineer, inviting them 
to come to Cairo on February 5 as a Commission for studying 
the projects for the drainage of the city. Their stay will be 
six weeks, and their remuneration 6o00/, It has also been 
determined by the Government to undertake promptly the 
construction of a railway to Luxor, in continuation of the line 
now being made between Assiout and Girgeh. 

Mr. R. Clamp has been appointed surveyor for the 
parishes of Woking and Pirbright by the Guildford Rural 
Sanitary Authority. Oe oes 

The Birmingham City Council have decided to borrow 
3,500/, for the purposes of a recreation-ground’ in Ladypool 
Lane; to reconstruct the heating apparatus at Northwood 
Street Baths, at a cost of goo/.; and lay out the extended 
portion-of Summerfield Park, at a cost of 2,5 507. 
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THE Council of the Whitworth Institute, Manchester, 
some months. ago advertised for designs for the. contem- 
plated buildings for exhibitions, libraries, lecture-rooms, &c. 
‘Twenty-three sets of designs were received. Mr. WATER- 
HOUSE, R.A., was invited to examine them and select the 
three which complied most nearly with the requirements of 
the Council. The designs by Messrs. J. W. and R. F. 
BEAumonr have been placed first, Mr. ARCHIBALD NEILL’s 
design comes second and one by Mr. G. F. Roper is third. 
The views of the Council as to the future buildings. will 
necessarily need much modification if the Technical School 


and the School of Art should pass into the .hands of the - 


Corporation. The Council will shortly exhibit the whole of 
the designs at Grove House. 


A MEETING of the Sheffield Society of Architects was 
held on Tuesday, when Mr. F. R. Farrow read a paper on 
“The Ventilation of Public Buildings.” He said that ven- 
tilation depended on the substitution of fresh air for foul 


air, which, to be successful, must be without draught. Foul | 


air was vitiated to a certain definite extent ; fresh air was,in 
a normal state of purity. Draught was the unpleasant con- 
tact of moving air with the person. ' As air is a fluid anda 
gas, therefore heated air is lighter than cold air of equal 
purity, and foul air is heavier than fresh air of. equal tem- 
perature. In elaborating these points Mr. FARRow gave 
formule for the calculations of proper temperatures, speed 
of incoming air to avoid draught, size of flues, engines, &c., 
and described the proper means for effecting the purposes 
required, either by natural or artificial ventilation, showing 
the supericrity of the latter over the former. He gave 
several examples of different forms of ventilating apparati 
and their application to different classes. of buildings, 
including some of the large public buildings of Vienna, the 
Rathhaus, University, Bourse and Grand Opera House, 
which are ventilated on elaborate systems. He showed 
what to avoid in planning out systems and_ the ‘essential 
points to be provided. The lecture was illustrated by 
drawings and diagrams. 


THE amended suggestions for the conduct. of architec- 
tural competitions which will be submitted at the meeting 
of the Institute on» Monday contain a few alterations from 
the scheme.in use.. It is proposed that.in. the first place 
promoters of.an intended competition should, as their first 


step, appoint one or more professional assessors, who are to 


be architects of established reputation. All the. designs 
sent in should be submitted to the assessors, and their 
decision should govern the selection of the designs. The 
assessors are to draw up the particulars and. conditions as 
instructions to competitors, and to advise upon questions of 
cost ; to determine which of the designs conform to the 
instructions, and to exclude all others ; and to advise. the 
promoters on the relative merits of the designs admitted tothe 
competition, and to make a selection in accordance with the 
conditions. Every promoterand every assessor shouldabstain 
absolutely from competing and from acting as architect for the 
proposed work. The number and: scale of the required 
drawings should be distinctly set forth, and they should not 
be more in number or to a larger scale: than necessary to 
clearly explain the design. Competitions should be con- 
ducted in one of the following ways :—1. By advertisement, 
inviting architects willing to compete for the intended work 
to send in designs. 2. By advertisement, inviting archi- 
tects who wish to compete to send in: their names by a 
given day. From these names the promoters, with the 
advice of the assessor or assessors, should select an architect 
to carry out the work, or a limited number to compete, and 
each competitor thus selected should receive a specified 
sum for the preparation of his design. 3..By~- personal 
invitation to a limited number of selected architects, when 
each competitor should receive a specified sum for 
the preparation of his design. .In each of, the.. three 
modes the author of the design awarded the first place 


-by the plaintiff... The defence was rather novel. 


should be employed to carry out: the work... It is recom- 
mended that no design should bear any motto, device, 
or distinguishing mark; but all designs should be 
numbered by the promoters in order of receipt. Any 
attempt to influence the decision of the promoters, or 
of the assessor or assessors, should disqualify a competitor. 
The amount of premium or remuneration should be fixed 
by the promoters with the advice of the assessor, and 
should be paid in addition to the usual commission. » 
Where a deposit is required for supplying the’ instructions 
it should be returned on the receipt of a dond-jide design, 
or if the applicant declines to compete and returns thé said 
instructions within’a month after their receipt. A design 
should be excluded from a.competition if sent in after the 
period named (accidents in transit excepted); or if it does 
not substantially give the accommodation asked for ; or if it 
exceeds the limit of site as shown on the plan issued by the 
promoters, the figured dimensions on which should. be 
adhered to until officially: altered ; or if: the assessor or 


| assessors should determine that its probable cost will 


exceed the outlay stated in the instructions, or the estimate 
of the competitor,.should no outlay be stated; but 
if the outlay stated in the instructions ‘is. inadequate, 
the assessor shall not feel himself bound by it, but 
the question of cost shall be a material element in’ the 
consideration of his award. All designs. submitted in a~ 
competition, except any excluded, should, with the consent 
of their authors, be publicly'exhibited after the award has 
been made. ‘The architect whose design may be selected 
as the best should be employed to carry out the work, 
and if no instructions are given to him to proceed within 
twelve months he should receive adequate compensation. 
Finally, it is stated that the Institute issues the suggestions ° 
asa guide to promoters’ competitions, but. not as neces- 
sarily recommending the principles of competition. 


SCOTTISH juries do not appear to make it a rule (as 
seems to be often the case in England) to always find for 
the plaintiff in an action for damages on account of injuries 
received during the progress of works, A case has been 
just tried in Edinburgh which ended in favour of the 
builders, that, if heard in London, would be sure to be won 
Messrs. 
Boyp & Forrest, of Kilmarnock, were in October 1890 
carrying out a contract for a. church and memorial hall in 
Largs. . The plaintiff, a labourer in their employment, was 
employed in setting three .corbels in the tower. One of 
them fell upon the scaffold upon which he stood, and as it 
did not resist the blow he was thrown to the ground from a , 
height of 20 feet and seriously injured. He brought his 
action, and claimed 5o00/,, his allegations being that defec- 
tive methods were employed, that the stones were unsuit- 
able, and that there was an absence of props to. aid the 
setting. ‘The builders did not attribute carelessness to the 
plaintiff, but boldly renounced all responsibility. They 
pleaded that they were not present on the occasion; and did 
not exercise control over. the operations, which were per- , 
formed under the direction of the architect and his inspector. . 


| It was also maintained that the stones were properly placed, 


but one of the masons rested on the corbel, leaving his own 
work, and caused it to overbalance and fall. .An English 
jury would not tolerate such pleas, but, as we have’ said, 
they were successful in Edinburgh. Moreover, only a 
quarter of an hour’s consideration was necessary in order te 
arrive at a verdict. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends _ us a cutting from the adver- 
tisement columns of a Kingston paper, in which an 
‘architect, surveyor and sanitary engineer,” describing him- 
self as an associate of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, announces that “in matters of quantity surveying, 
arbitrations, settlement of building disputes, compensations, 
valuations, the general sale and transfer of properties, also 
drainage, ventilation, &c., Mr. ****** can be, consulted 
daily by appointment. Preliminary sketches, plans, &c., 
prepared, and. the approximate cost .of proposed works 
ascertained free of charge.”. Will the Royal Institute 
approve of this way of upholding the dignity of architec- 
ture or take steps to insure an alteration in the advertise- 
ment ? 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE 
ACADEMY,.—Il. 


T would be an advantage if the names of the men who 
executed the larger part of REyNoLps’s pictures could 
be identified with their works. At first sight the portrait, 
Viscount Lifford, in the third room does not appear to be 
one of REyNOLDs’s portraits. The doubt arises from the 
character of the Chancellor’s robe. The mass of black 
and gold is unlike the filling-in of the drapery-painters in 
the rest of REYNOLDS’s pictures. This canvas must have 
been turned over to anew man, who executed his com- 
mission in capital style. The face is characteristic of a 
petulant old gentleman who could see that troubled times 
were approaching in Ireland, but was still confident in the 
powers of JoHN Dor and RicHARD Roe to put down 
opposition. The A@ss Bowles by REYNOLDS Is as fresh as 
if painted yesterday. Among all the eyes that look from 
the walls this child’s are the brightest, clearest and 
merriest, yet they seem to have been, produced by the 
simplest sort of handling. ‘This portrait is worth a good 
many of such works as the Death of Dido. It is strange 
that so shrewd a man as ReyNotps could not understand 
the limitations of his power, or did the praise of MICHEL 
ANGELO necessitate the production of unreal classicalities ? 
The portrait of Avs. Braddyll would make amends if the 
whole mythological dictionary had been illustrated in the 
President’s factitious way. It is the perfection of a portrait 
of an English matron, and no wonder ReyNotps was glad 
to have the chance of twice painting from sucha face. ‘The 
single head which is in the Academy is preferable to that 
seen in the group of Zhe Braddyli Family, which is not 
altogether a success. The Larl and Countess of Ely is a 
full-length group. ‘The Earl, in a quiet grey suit with lace, 
is a typical English gentleman, and the lady wears a pink 
robe that could never have appeared obtrusive. ‘The last 
portrait by Rrynoips in the room is Mrs. Seaforth and 
Child, which has become much darkened. 

ALLAN Ramsay, we suppose, dare not fail to do justice 
to his spouse, for the northern lady is the shrew of the 
room, and the style is hard enough to suit her physiognomy. 
Zorrany’s Portrait Group of four gentleman commoners is 
evidence that in the last century Oxford students were also 
fond of sport, and were moré eager to gain a reputation as 
huntsmen than as scholars. ‘The painter was not so suc- 
cessful with youthful vigour as: with- staid citizens, who 
knew little about any sport but the making of money. 

Paintings by GIoRGIONE are so rare in England, his 
Adoration of the Shepherds demands reverence rather than 
criticism.' —The name of the giant who died when he was 
thirty-three is assigned to more works-than he could have 
painted, and who can say that even the. small panel in the 
National Gallery is a production of his hand? The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds, in the Winter Exhibition, ‘has qualities 
which give it a claim to be considered a genuine work by 
GIORGIONE ; but in any case it is remarkable on account of 
the design and treatment. The two shepherds who kneel 
outside the stable are undoubtedly portraits of gentlemen, 
and of a refined type, although their coats are a little torn 
for the sake of the occasion. St. JOSEPH appears as a 
senator of an amiable class. He and the Blessed Virgin 
kneel at one side of the Infant, the shepherds being 
opposite. The background might have been copied from 
a Medizeval illumination. The rocks are as fantastic as 
could be devised by an artist who had lived always on a 
plain. The foreground seems to show the influence of 
opposite styles. There are plants that are almost pre- 
Raphaelite in detail, while some blades of grass are formed 
by simply scraping the surface as if with a needle to a white 
ground below, and which does not seem to be in the least 
affected by time. In the latest water-colour exhibition 
there is no scraping more fresh and clean than is seen in 

some of the thin blades that are introduced in this picture 
without any advantage that is apparent. The process 
seems out of keeping with oil-painting—especially with a 
frescoist. ‘There is also a clump of herbage which looks as 
if it had» undergone a peculiar treatment, as if with the 
intention of producing a sort of. grain on the surface. Yet 
with all the strangeness of detail the picture has the 
character of a production of the early Venetian school ; but 
when all is said for the style the work mtust still remain a 


‘found most pleasure in painting the dis. Jordan. 


puzzle. Another peculiarity is seen in the heads of angels : 
they are suggestive of a transformation of stone into celestial 
life, and the painter has thus become for the occasion more 
fanciful than the mystics. 

The Omnia Vanitas is a recumbent figure of a clumsy " 
woman, and the flesh in its present state cannot be said to 
be worthy of Titian. In ‘the Zriumph of Love, a cupid’ 
holding a bow and arrow and standing on a lion, we still , 
have some of the vitality which that master could impart to 
his figures. What remains of the colour in the boy and ' 
landscape background is delightful. fa 

The Portrait of a Senator, by TINTORETTO, reveals an 
old man who.was. vusé; it is not a pleasant face to look on, | 
fot it suggests the sort of gentleman who was fit to be_ 
supreme inquisitor, but. the crimson brocaded: robe com- , 
pensates for the: subject. The companion portrait, also a ' 
senator, would suggest that Ancient PisToL had contrived to - 
reach ‘Venice, where he attained am exalted position, but 
even before TINTORETTO could not forget his enmity to the 
“hotow pamper’d jades of Asia,” and was as ready as ever | 
to det “grievous, ghastly, gaping wounds: entwine the 
Sisters Three.” It is not often Venice produced so amusing 
a representation of simulated passion. Perhaps it is one - 
of those “wild, capricious, extravagant and fantastical , 
inventions” which, according to Vasari, the dyer’s son 
alone cared to produce, as if to convince the world that art 
was a trifling affair. His Apollo and Marsyas is unfinished, - 
and so ardent an admirer of MicHEL ANGELO might be 
excused for imitating occasionally the great sculptor’s — 
practice, and for following his maxim about doing hurriedly 
whatever is to be done well. In the picture there is no 
indication of the fate of unsuccessful competitors, for 
Apollo and Mariyas appear to be engaged in a concert for 
the delight of the goddesses. 

The /lora of Parma Veccuio is one of those heads 
which might well serve for the improvement of chromo- 
lithography and colour-printing. The artist was not a 
Venetian by birth, and accordingly his claim to be num- 
bered in the school has been disputed. But in heads that 
ate partly imaginative, like the //ora, he has shown himself 
to be the rival, if not the teacher, of Venetian masters. 
The Announcement to the Shepherds, by BASSANO, shows 
muscular figures, but there is no harmony of colour, and the 
shadows are unnecessarily dark. With a miscellaneous 
collection like this year’s exhibition, it is impossible to avoid 
jumping from one school to another or from age to age. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO, unfortunately for himself, was not 
allied in any way to the Venetian School. If such a work 
as the Virgin and Child, from the Wallace collection, could 
show colouring equal to the design, it would be a noble 
masterpiece. The figures of the children, in purity of line, 
have not been surpassed by ANDREA’s fellow-student in 
Florence, that is, by RapHAEL himself. 

When RupeENs is represented in an exhibition he is sure 
to assert himself. The two portraits of the Princesses : 
Maria Grimatpi and IsapELLA GRIMALDI are remarkable 
for the patient care that is seen in the costumes. If 
RusBeEns spent all the time that was indispensable for so 
much detail, there must have been some special cause, and ) 
this may explain why he signs one portrait, ‘ Petr. Paulus 
Rubens pinxit atque singulari devotione, 1606.” The 
Cupids Fruit and Flowers, by RuBENS and SNYDERS, would 
be made fascinating by the “group of three children grouped 
round Cupid,” as the Academy catalogue records with the : 
customary economy of words. The group has been often 
engraved as the Infant Curist and angels, and, unless we 
are mistaken, it was painted separately by RUBENs to agree 
with that title. Rrempranpt’s Portrait of a Man has some » 
novelty, as the subject was fair-haired and probably a 
German. 

English works come next in the room. Romney's J/, 
and Mrs. Lindow reveals that the artist could paint a 
husband and wife with recognition of their respectability. 
The two could not be more sober if painted by REYNOLDs, 
andthe red coat, blue dress and black mantle are combined 
with a sense of colour that the artist did not always care to 
exhibit. d@ys.. Chitty Marshall and Lady de Clifford are 
also quiet enough, and so are the heads of Lady Clifden and 
Lady Spencer, although the grouping of the figures as a harpist 
and an artist, is overposed. It may be assumed that RoMNEY 
The 
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- actress appears. as Prccy in “The Country Girl,” and the 
engraving of the portrait is familiar. It is remarkable that 
while we see paintings of the actress in humorous parts, the 
, exhibitions do not present any which suggest a different 
phase of her talent. Yet CHarLtes Lamp—and there was 
no better judge—says that in such characters as OPHELIA, 
HELENA and Viota her voice sank into the heart, and he 
- adds:—“ Her joyous parts—in which her memory now chiefly 
lives—in her youth were outdone by her plaintive ones. 
. There is no giving an account of how she delivered the dis- 
guised story of her love for Orsino. ... She used no 
rhetoric in her passion, or it was nature’s own rhetoric, 
most legitimate then when it seemed altogether without 
_Tule or law.” Cannot, Academicians discover some portrait 
that will suggest something else than the hoyden ? 
CoNSTABLE’S Opening of Waterloo Bridge \ooks like a 
scene in a different city. The London of.1817 was a 
brighter place than it is now, and what a splendid oppor- 
_ tunity for the display of colour was offered by the Thames. 
_ The scene is almost as brilliant as one of TURNER’s visions, 
and if it can beaccepted as trustworthy the people of London 
were more successful in producing pageants than their 
successors. Nowadays there is nothing spontaneous in a 
civic show, for it is made over to the pupesnumniektrics of 
_ booths. 
Miscellaneous as is this year’s exhibition it well suggests 
some of the relations of art. The English pictures come 
nearer to ordinary life and real scenes’ than commonly 
happens with works by deceased masters of the British 
School. The Death of Dido helps to indicate the class of 
works which have been excluded. The Dutchmen, as 
usual, are true to what they saw, and their works reveal the 
value which a keen eye can discover in the simplest 
incidents. The Italian works in the fourth room are 
different in spirit, and whatever may be their technical 
value, they support GorETHE’s theory, that art is based on 
religion and hence can easily co-operate with it. 
The Virgin and Child, by SANDRO Bortrice Ltt, testifies 
how mind can overcome body, and that human beauty is 
not the most indispensable quality in a picture that is to 
serve religious purposes. The Virgin has as sad a face as 
can be imagined, and parts of the details are as hard as if 
carved in wood. But after so many ages such a type must 
be considered preferable to the unintellectual peasant girls 


which RAPHAEL selected. We hope nobody will be tempted 


to purchase the series of small panels by PERUGINO from 
the Dudley Collection at the forthcoming sale, as a gift for the 
nation. “When you have seen one green field,” observed 
Dr. JoHNson, ‘you have seen all;” and it may be said with 
‘more truth that a single picture by PERUGINO is sufficient to 
reveal all his qualities. It is known that he worked on 
system, and any lay figure he used could not be fixed in 
more than a few positions. Compare the panels with any 
ordinary representations of scripture scenes, and the 
insincerity of PERUGINO’s manner will be manifest. 
It may be remarked, for the satisfaction of admirers 
of the artist, that the same panels were declared by 
Dr. WaacGen to be “very good specimens to show 
the grace of the motives and the noble religious senti- 
ment in the heads peculiar to this master.” THOR, 
who was a better critic, also says that no museum in Europe 
can show finer examples of the master. But the want of 

earnestness which characterises them, as well.as the majority 
of PERUGINO’s work, is not to be excused by finesse. 

For the Virgin and Child with Angels, by PIERO DELLA 
FRANCESCA, very ill-tempered models must have been used. 
The Preta, by CARLO CRIVELLI, represents anguish in a 
way that goes beyond all laws of painting. His large 
Virgin and Child with Saints is realistic in a different 
fashion. In the first place unrefined models were taken for 
his saints. The S¢. Francis (whose curiosity is not to be 
restrained, for he is represented as peeping in an undignified 
manner around the throne) is a peasant with coarse features, 
and some of the saints seem out of keeping with the rich 
vestments in which they are clad. Every inch is marked 
-by elaborate treatment, and the jewels, croziers, chalices, &c., 
‘look like the work of a metalworker, but in spite of all the 
‘labour that was devoted to it the painting is not as effectual 
in colouring as some of the much simpler work on the 
-same wall. 

» RAPHAEL'S Crucifixion was painted in the artist’s seven- 


- teenth year for a chapel in Citta di Castello.’ 


the works of those masters. 


‘He was then 
a‘second PERUGINO, and the'perfection of the’ work proves 
that in those days there were fine colours at his disposal. 
According to WAAGEN, more than any of his pictures this 
painting calls to mind the work of his master,- but while 
admitting that the heads are deep in feeling and the colour 
warm and clear, he considers the drawing to be imperfect 
in some parts. It is.a most remarkable work for ‘so young 
an artist, and with less posing in the figures it would be 
impressive. The ribbon-like scrolls that diminish the 
solemnity of the scene were probably survivals of some local 
laws for decoration. 

The Virgin and Child, numbered 157, looks like a work 
of a frameworker or panel-preparer of the Perugian school, 
and it is not without value as evidence of what: could be 
done by recipes when talent was absent. A contrast is seen 
in the treatment of a similar subject by Bissoio, which, if 
very smooth, has Venetian graciousness. ‘The most 
characteristic parts of FRA ANGELICO’s Virgin and Child are 
the attendant angels. Another curious example is by 
LORENZO DI CREDI. 

It is a pity the mysterious smile which was a property of 
the Da Vinc1 school cannot be changed occasionally into 
some other form of expression. After a time it palls’on a 
spectator. ‘The S# Catherine, by Lu1n1, shows it perfectly ; 
but the painting would be no less interesting if the girl did 
not suggest kinship with figures of beings that were not 
saintly. The Virgin and Child to which the name of 
LEONARDO is attached probably appears more common- 
place than it is on that account. There are two paintings 
by Grorro.in the room, and one by MANTEGNA. 

Among the northern works, the most remarkable is the 
Celebration of High Mass, by JAN Van Eycx. It*may be 
remarked that it is not a high mass that is represented. 
When exhibited elsewhere it was described as 4A Priest 
Officiating, and it is also known as the Mass of St. Gregory. 
According to M. DE Laporpbg, the picture was painted by 
ROGER VAN DER WEYDEN. The scene represented is the 
Elevation of the Host by a priest, who is seen standing: in 
profile. But there are no candles on the altar, although 
they are indispensable on such occasions, and the priest’s 
chasuble is not according to the prescribed rules, as around 
the central cross is a black band. ‘The servitor is an aged 
man who hoids a large candle. At the left side of the 
altar is a crowned figure kneeling, who wears a sort of 
imperial crown. On the frame we are informed is a cutting 
from an old catalogue attributing the picture to MABUSE, 
and giving as its subject “St. Thomas Aquinas performing 
Mass in the Abbey of St. Denis to Louis IX., King of 
France.” The two saints were no doubt contemporaries, but 
as Aquinas died when in his forty-eighth year he could not 
be the old and bald priest of the picture. There is no 
doubt the picture is amazing for its details, and looks more 
like a German work than Early Flemish. As the painter 
was evidently not acquainted with the ceremonies of the 
Roman Church, it may be assumed that he lived after the 
Reformation. Can it be a pasticcio made up of parts of 
two or three earlier pictures, and more or less altered by 
somebody who depended on the descriptions for his details ? 
The authorship of this picture is not the only problem for 
solution which awaits connoisseurs who may visit this year’s 
Winter Exhibition. 


“OLD MASTERS.” 


CASE was heard in the Birmingham County Court on 
Monday which exemplifies the simplicity of people who 
imagine that paintings by famous masters may yet be picked 
up for small sums. The plaintiff, Mr. Wood, an accountant, 
sued Messrs. Ludlow, Roberts & Weiler, auctioneers, of Bir- 
mingham, to recover 50/7. damages for breach of warranty on the 
sale of three pictures. The pictures were The /ufant Saviour, 
by Guido, which cost 10/7. tos.; Cyrus Defeated by Tomyris, by 
Rubens, 142. 148.; and Mountainous Ravines and Cascades, by 
Salvator Rosa, 5/. 5s. The plaintiff maintained that they were not 
It was stated that-on Novem- 
ber 18, 1890, the defendants had a sale of pictures at their rooms, 
which the plaintiff attended. He had a catalogue, in which the 
pictures for sale were described as the works of old masters. 
It was maintained that the catalogue, together with certain 
representations made by Mr. Roberts, who sold the pictures on 
the occasion, constituted a guarantee. The catalogue stated 
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that the pictures were collections formed by the late John 
Staniland, of Malton, and two others, and that they were to be 
sold without reserve. Lot 39 was described in the catalogue as 
a painting of Zhe Infant Saviour, by Guido. Mr. Roberts 
highly commended it, and said it had cost the late Mr. Stani- 
Jand 75 guineas. On this the plaintiff bid 10 guineas for it, and 
the picture was knocked down to him. The next picture for 
which the plaintiff bid for was Lot 48, described in the catalogue 
as Cyrus Defeated by Tomyris, by P. P. Rubens. Mr. Roberts 
stated that the picture was a genuine work, and that the late 
owner had given 200 guineas for it. Plaintiff, believing the 
picture was genuine, bought it for 14 guineas. The third 
picture he bought was Lot ~55, which was described as 
Mountainous Ravines and Cascades, by Salvator Rosa. Mr. 
Roberts said the picture was bought by the late owner at 
Christie’s. Four guineas were bid for it, whereupon Mr. 
Roberts said that 4oo guineas was very much more like the 
price the late owner had’ given for it. Plaintiff offered five 
guineas, and the picture was knocked down to him. On the 
evening of the sale plaintiff, in settling up with Mr. Roberts, 
-asked if the statements he had made during the sale were 
correct, that the pictures were genuine. Mr. Roberts said they 
were correct, and Mr. Staniland, jun., would give further in- 
formation if applied to. Plaintiff wrote to him, and the reply 
‘he received aroused his suspicions as to the genuineness of the 
‘pictures. He had them inspected by experts, who said the 
pictures were not what they had been represented to be. The 
Rubens picture, indeed, was found to be not a painting at all, 
‘but a mechanical transfer made in Germany from an original 
Rubens. The Guido was a copy, and the Salvator Rosa was 
, painted on canvas which had been made years after Salvator 
Rosa was dead. Plaintiff thereupon wrote to the defendants 
- pointing out what he had discovered.” Defendants replied 
denying any liability, as they were only agents for the trustees 
of the late My. Staniland, and expressing their sorrow that 
‘plaintiff had not acquired original pictures of the value of a few 
thousands. Interrogatories were afterwards administered to 
the defendants, and they answered that at the time of the sale 
\. they believed the three pictures were painted by Guido, Rubens 
and Rosa, but they did not now know who painted them. 

The plaintiff gave evidence, and said he had a catalogue 
before he went to the sale, but he did not read the conditions 
of sale, and as the sale had begun when he arrived he {did not 
‘hear them read. He believed the statements of Mr. Roberts, 
the auctioneer, and bought the pictures on the faith of those 
statements and the representations in the catalogue. In 
cross-examination plaintiff said he had not previously bought 
pictures at the defendants’ sale-room. He thought the pictures 
were cheap, but if he had known they were only copies he 

-.should not have bid for them at all. There was a condition in 
the catalogue that all lots should be taken by the purchasers 
with all faults and errors in description ; but he considered the 
statements of Mr. Roberts over-rode that condition. He could 
not tell the value of the pictures. He could not say what the 
value of the Rubens picture, for which he gave fourteen 
guineas, would be if it were genuine. He had found on 
inquiry at the Birmingham Reference Library that genuine 
pictures by Rubens had been sold within the last two hundred 
years and down to a comparatively recent date at prices under 
‘thirty pounds. There were drawings and other works of 
Rubens sold as low as ten pounds. Some of the most valu- 

.-able works had gone through Christie’s sale-rooms for an old 
‘song. He bought the pictures as genuine pictures, believing 

~they were remarkably cheap. His mind misgave him, how- 
ever, as to the genuineness of the pictures in March, when a 
‘friend called at his office to see him. The pictures were at the 
office, and his friend asked to whom he ascribed them. 
Plaintiff replied that he bought them as old masters—genuine 
‘works—and that they formed part of a collection formed by 
the late Mr. John Staniland. His friend burst out laughing, 
and said :—‘“ Old boy, don’t you tell that to anyone who knew 
the late Jack Staniland. I had many dealings with him in 
pictures and curios. It wil! not add to the value of any work to 
say it came out of his shop.” His friend further told him that 
Staniland kept a shop like an old curiosity shop. 

Mr. Arthur Smith, a dealer, said he had had great ex- 
perience in old masters. The picture ascribed to Guido was 
not a genuine work. It was an old canvas relined, and might 
be a copy done in Guido’s time. It was a clever copy, but not 
valuable. He had a damaged but genuine Guido in his pos- 
session at the present time which he purchased very cheap at 
about ten guineas. The picture ascribed to Rubens was not a 
genuine work, but a transfer done in Germany. The Rosa 
picture was not genuine, and was not nearly so old as Rosa’s 
period. He did not believe it had been in Christie’s sale-room. 
The canvas was of fine texture, made, he thought, in the early 
part of this century, and Rosa, who died long before 1700, 
painted on coarse canvas. 

By the Judge : The fact that the pictures were sold without 
yeserve would not necessarily put one on one’s guard about 
their genuineness, ‘If. the picture ascribed to Guido were 


genuine and in the same condition, it would probably realise at 
a good sale 200/. or 300/.; the Rubens picture would under the 
same circumstances, if genuine, realise 2,000/. or 3,000/., and 
the Rosa picture 4o/. to 507. 

Mr. Hemming, an artist, said the pictures were copies, and 
not worth much. As furniture pictures an extravagant man 
might give 5/. or 1o/. each for the three. It would depend on 
his own fancy. 

For the defence it was argued that the defendants, having 
disclosed the principals, were the wrong parties to be sued, 
and, further, that they were protected by the condition of sale, 
which stated that all the lots should be taken by the purchasers 
with all faults and errors in description. 

Mr. Roberts, one of the defendants, said his firm receive 
instructions from the Messrs. Staniland with reference to the 
sale of the pictures. He drew up a catalogue and sent it to the 
Messrs, Staniland for their approval. It was returned by them, 
and the catalogues were printed. He had never on any occa- 
sion guaranteed old masters. The Guido picture, according to 
his instructions, cost the late Mr. Staniland 75/., and no doubt 
he said so at the sale. He did not think he said when he put 
the Rubens up, “ What shall we say for this genuine work of 
Peter Paul Rubens?” He had no intention of guaranteeing 
the authenticity of the picture. He certainly never said the 
Rosa picture was a guaranteed Rosa. He was prepared to 
guarantee the works of living artists, but not old masters, and 
when old masters were for sale a special condition was always 
inserted in the catalogue to the effect that all lots must be taken 
with all faults and errors in description, and whether genuine, 
authentic or otherwise. He only made a cursory inspection of 
the three pictures. After the sale, when plaintiff paid him, he 
told him that according to his instructions one of the pictures 
cost the late Mr. Staniland 757. In cross-examination, Mr. 
Roberts said he believed the pictures formed part of a collec- 
tion in Mr. Staniland’s private house. By the entry in the 
catalogue,‘ “Infant Saviour—Guido,” it was assumed that 
Guido was the painter. He acted on instructions, and believed 
the picture was painted by Guido. The same applied to the 
other pictures. He thought the -prices realised were poor, 
whether the pictures were genuine or not. 

Mr. Davis, a dealer, said he was at the sale, but did not hea 
Mr. Roberts say the pictures were genuine old masters. In his 
opinion the alleged Rubens was a transfer. 

Mr. Bailey, dealer, said he examined the pictures at the 
plaintiff’s office on December 22 last. He considered the 
alleged Rubens was an oil-painting,'and not what some of the 
witnesses had described as being a transfer. It was not a 
genuine work by Rubens. 

Mr. Holmes, picture-dealer, said the alleged Rubens was an 
oil-painting, and not a transfer. It was not a genuine work by 
Rubens. 

Mr. Bourne, clerk in the employ of the defendants, said he 
did not hear Mr. Roberts guarantee the pictures as old 
masters. 

Counsel urged that no legal liability could attach to defend- 
ants in respect to the description of the pictures. He contended 
that the catalogue did not give any warranty as to the genuine- 
ness of the pictures, and argued that the auctioneers were pro- 
tected by the special conditions always inserted when old 
masters were for sale, that the lots were to be at the risk of the 
purchaser from the fall of the hammer, and to be taken to with 
all faults and errors in description, and whether genuine, 
authentic or otherwise. That condition was always inserted to 
avoid the possibility of anyone saying that a picture was by an 
old master and guaranteed. The plaintiff was bound by that 
condition, but he now asserted that Mr. Roberts made certain 
representations at the sale which over-rode the~ conditions. 
Counsel considered that the plaintiff was mistaken, and pointed 
out that the dealers who had been called did not hear Mr. 
Roberts guarantee the pictures as genuine. If the dealers had 
heard him they would at once have called his attention to the 
fact, for the purpose of bidding for them spiritedly. The 
pictures were sold according to instructions received from 
Messrs. Staniland, for which the defendants were not respon- 
sible. The plaintiff had said that when he bought the pictures 
he relied on the representations made by Mr. Roberts. If he 
did, then. he must have been very innocent, and would 
apparently have bought anything. But did not the jury think 
the plaintiff was a much shrewder man than he pretended to 
be? He knew that bargains were sometimes to be picked up 
at sales; and not relying on an expression of opinion on the 
part of the auctioneer, which was no guarantee, he bought the 
pictures, no doubt thinking he had got a bargain. 

Judge Ckalmers said he had no conception that any man 
outside a lunatic asylum could think he could pick up a 
genuine work by Rubens at an auction in the Midlands with- 
out reserve and for a few pounds, but they had some astonishing 
evidence on the point both from the plaintiff and the defendant. 
Plaintiff had said he thought he was buying a genuine 
guaranteed Rubens in addition to the others, and the defendant 
‘Mr. Roberts himself said he thought they wete genuine 
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pictures. The questions of law he (the Judge) would have to 
‘decide, but the questions of fact were for the jury, and it was 


forthe jury to say whether they were of opinion the defendants 


warranted the three pictures, or any of them. The plaintiff said 
Mr. Roberts did warrant them, but Mr. Roberts and _ his 
clerk said they were not warranted. There were some picture 
dealers present, shrewd men of business, who knew the value of 
a guarantee, and if they heard Mr. Roberts guarantee the 
genuineness of the pictures, they would, he imagined, have bid 
good prices, knowing full well that they could hold Mr. Roberts 
responsible. A mere puff by a person trying to sell a thing did 
not amount to a guarantee, but any affirmation made at the 
‘time of the sale, if intended to be a warranty, amounted to a 
warranty. ‘The jury could have no doubt the pictures were not 
genuine, and they must say whether any warranty was given, 
and whether the plaintiff relied on that warranty, or whether he 
thought he would take his luck in getting a bargain. It was 
for the jury, further, to say whether the Rubens picture was an 
oil-painting or not. 
‘desire to make money, but he said he wanted to get his money 
back and his expenses. . 

The jury, after a short absence, announced they had found 
that the auctioneer did warrant the pictures to be genuine, that 
the plaintiff bought in reliance of the representations made as 
to the genuineness of the pictures, that the alleged Rubens was 
not an oil-painting, and they assessed the damages at the price 
paid for the pictures. 

His Honour said the legal effect of the findings of the jury 
could be discussed on a future day. 


GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. 


m [pee Dean and Chapter of Gloucester have issued the 
subjoined circular and report :—The Dean and Chapter 
have had under their serious consideration the following report 
from their architect, Mr. Waller; it reveals a state of things 
which they think it their duty to lay before the diocese and the 
Church at large. Twelve years ago the revenues of the cathedral 
were more than double what they now are, and the Dean and 
Canons have, therefore, suffered a loss of more than 50 per 
cent. of their incomes. There is for Gloucester Cathedral no 
“fabric fund.” The Chapter have to the best of their ability 
laid out upon the fabric more than should rightly be spared 
‘from the maintenance of the services and the stipends of the 
staff. This expenditure on the fabric has been mainly incurred 
in the constant employment of a body of skilled workmen, who, 
under the supervision of the architect, have executed such 
repairs as were from time to time absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the building. The following figures will illustrate the 
‘comparative expenditure in prosperous and adverse times :— 
In the five years ending Michaelmas 1879, the Dean and 
‘Chapter spent out of their revenues 5,167/. on the fabric; 
in the five- years ending Michaelmas 1890, 1,125/. only. 
The Chapter have made it their constant study not only to 
maintain the services of the cathedral in their full dignity, but 
they have considerably augmented them—this notwithstanding 
the great depreciation of their estates. They are now, however, 
totally unable to exceed their present outlay upon the fabric 
(and it is a very inadequate outlay) without external aid. They 
have already during the last few months incurred a special 
expenditure of 124/. on the reparation of one of the Norman 
‘turrets, and 5o0/. on the reconstruction of the lightning-con- 
‘ductors on the best modern system. These works could not 
be delayed if positive disaster were to be averted. They have 
also put forth an appeal for the cathedral bells, which, owing to 
‘the state of the framework and partial wear of the metal, at 
present cannot be rung. These three items, amounting to 3742, 
‘they include in their estimated outlay. They therefore appeal 
to the diocese and the Church at large for generous aid in 
arresting the progress of decay in their noble cathedral, and 
thus enabling them to hand it on a great house of prayer to 
future generations. 
Signed on behalf of the Chapter. 
H. D. M. SPENCE, dean. 
J. W. SHERINGHAM, archdeacon and canon 
(treasurer and secretary). 
J. P. A. BOWERS, canon (secretary). 
By any of whom subscriptions will be received. 


Architects Report. 
Gloucester : December 1, 1891. 

To the Very Rev. the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester.— 
‘Gentlemen,—I gladly avail myself of your instructions to report 
upon the present state of the cathedral and on the buildings 
attached thereto, excluding, of course, the residentiary houses ; 
and as, from conversations I have had with some of the 
members of your Chapter, I am led to believe that an appeal to 
the public is contemplated to ask for assistance in doing works 
of repair which must, failing such help, remain entirely 
neglected, I may perhaps be allowed to preface this paper with 


In regard to damages, the plaintiff did not | 


a few explanatory facts relating to the past, which are requisite. 
to make the whole subject more readily understood, but which, 
are not generally known. Previous to the agricultural depres- . 
sion (now of many years’ duration), not only was there no 
difficulty experienced in finding the funds necessary for..the . 
ordinary repairs of all the capitular buildings, but there was a | 
considerable surplus for structural restorations ; amongst the last 
and most important of which may be specially noted the partial 
rebuilding of the north facade of the north transept, with its 


| turrets, and also the entire reconstruction of the parapets and | 


cornices, together with the four large pinnacles of the great , 
central tower, the whole completed at a cost of several thousand | 
pounds, derived solely from the Chapter funds. These works 
were finished in 1879, since which time the depreciation in the 
value of landed property, then hoped to be only temporary, has 
continued to increase, resulting in a reduction of at least 50 per - 
cent. in the Chapter revenues, whereby the funds for even the 
most ordinary annual repairs are necessarily reduced to a 
minimum, leaving absolutely nothing to arrest the great and . 
steadily-increasing structural dilapidations of the cathedral, and 
the interesting buildings by which it is surrounded. To fairly , 
understand your great liabilities as custodians of the cathedral 
and the numerous buildings and grounds attached thereto, it . 
will be necessary also to speak of these, which may be thus 
briefly described :— eat 

Buildings.—The cathedral, the library and chapter-house | 
and minor rooms connected therewith, the great and little..- 
cloisters, the organist’s house and college-school and outbuild-_. 
ings attached thereto. The old gateways and abbey walls and |; 
other remains of the monastery, the College Green, roads and 
gardens, these latter now used as a public resort (for which one. - 
man is constantly employed), and the whole area of which 
occupies a space of about six acres. 

Remarks.—These buildings consist of an immense pile of 
masonry, more or less ornamental, with buttresses, pinnacles, 
parapets, panelling, niches, copings and other decorative and. 
constructive work, constantly requiring attention and care, 
with the windows, doors, floors, drains, gutters, &c.; also a vast 
and costly extent of lead, stone, tile and slate roofs, nearly two 
acres by admeasurement, all the above requiring more or less 
annual repair, added to the everlasting contingent works per-. . 
taining to old buildings, to which must be added the serious 
dilapidations hereinafter detailed. ; 

The foregoing list represents a formidable and grave charge 
for any public body even if the buildings were in good repair, 
and under such circumstances the average annual outlay of 
several years past would be too small to keep them in sound 
and good condition ; they are, however, very far from being in 


good condition—indeed, in many parts they may be said to be 


in an absolutely ruinous state ; a strong assertion, it is true, 
and one that to many people may appear almost incredible 
when taking into consideration the very large sums known to 
have been expended on the cathedral during the. last thirty 
years. This, however, admits of easy explanation when we 
refer to the report made by the late Sir Gilbert Scott in 1866, 
and see how much of that which he then spoke of as being. 
necessary has been left entirely untouched, remaining in the 

same condition, especially as regards the roof and parapets, as 

when he inspected the cathedral, excepting that the lapse of 
time has necessarily created still greater dilapidations. . Large 

sums have been expended on the choir and on internal fittings, . 
and on windows for the reception of painted-glass, and the ex- 
ternal repairs have also been very considerable, including the 
north and south transepts, the south porch, the nave and choir, 
the pinnacles and parapets of the tower and some other por- 
tions of the building ; but many more remain to be. done, as 
stated in the said report, and estimated therein to cost several _. 
thousand pounds. In speaking of some of the most pressing of. 

these works, I may mention especially the walls, windows, 
parapets, pinnacles and roofs of the north and south aisles of 
the choir ; the roof and gutters of the south aisle of the nave and 
the condition of the great tower also, which, excepting the pinna- 
cles, parapets and chief cornice (which are in perfect condition), 


| sadly requires pointing and generalrepair. Indeed, pointing alone | 


would be the means of staying further decay, and of preserving 
the stonework for many years to come. For these items alone 
and the repairs of the roof a considerable immediate or annual 
outlay is now required, the present expenditure, as before 
stated, being wholly inadequate to stay the serious dilapidations 
of which I have spoken, and which get decidedly worse year 
by year. All of the foregoing are not only most important 
structural works, but they are absolutely essential for the 
preservation of the cathedral; they are, in fact, simple repairs 
due to the effects of old age. Unfortunately, when, executed, 
they will be little seen, and therefore it is not probable that 
they will find favour with private individuals for memorial | 
purposes, as is sometimes the case with the more conspicuous . 
and ornamental parts of the building. As regards the probable 


cost of the most pressing of these dilapidations, I am om 
opinion that 2,200/, will be sufficient to complete all that will 


be required for the walls, parapets and roofs of the choir aisles 
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and chapels, and the worst parts of the roof of the south aisle 
‘of the nave. What may be required for the pointing and 
repair of the stonework of the tower can only be known when 
the scaffolding is erected ; the cost will vary on each face, and 
so much must depend upon the condition of the weather 
mouldings and other dressed work, some of which appears to 
be very bad. Iam quite sure the work must be attended with 
considerable outlay, probably not less than from 1,000/. to 
1,500/, The other roofs spoken of by Sir Gilbert Scott are 
estimated by him to cost upwards of 2,250/. It will therefore 
be seen that between 5,000/. and 6,000/. is now required to 
simply repair and reinstate where necessary the most important 
of the dilapidations I have alluded to.—I beg to remain, 
gentlemen, yours very faithfully, FREDK, S. WALLER. 


P.S.—In this statement the subject of the restoration of the 
lady chapel has not been entertained, as it is altogether too 
grand a work to connect with the absolutely necessary repairs 
of the fabric, but as the windows are known to be in very bad 
condition, often admitting wind and rain from all quarters, and 
the mullions are in some parts so dangerously decayed that a 
ladder. cannot with safety be placed against them, it would be 
very desirable to restore these as early as possible for the better 
preservation of the interior of the building, and so that the 
chapel may then be thrown open to the rest of the cathedral 
and be properly warmed, which in its present state is impos- 
sible. The cost of this would be about 1,200/, and one of the 
most expensive and important structural repairs of this chapel 
would then be completed, the decorative works remaining for 
future years. 


TESSER A. 


Scottish Gothic. 


‘pee Romanesque and First-Pointed styles in Scotland did 

not assume a character essentially different from that of 
England, though in the latter some variations may appear, 
while the later periods of Pointed architecture in Scotland do 
not correspond with those known as Middle- and Third-Pointed 
in England, assuming generally a character allied to the Flam- 
boyant style of France, though often retaining some early forms 
which in England do not seem to have been continued so long. 
Among the most remarkable peculiarities of Scottish churches 
are the following :—First, the prevalence of round arches, 
especially in doors, when the mouldings and other accompany- 
ing features mark a more advanced period ; second, the fre- 
quency of circular windows, though sometimes of small size ; 
third, the occasional occurrence of saddleback towers, as at 
Dundee and the abbeys of Pluscardine and Sweetheart ; fourth, 
the double doors set within a pointed arch, each division having 
usually a flat head ; fifth, the rare occurrence of battlements ; 
sixth, the frequency of semi-hexagonal apses ; and seventh, of 
graduated gables, which also are often seen in domestic 
examples ; eighth, the infrequency of tracery which can exactly 
correspond with the best English specimens of Middle-Pointed, 
or with those of Third-Pointed character—in Scotland the lines 
of tracery being almost invariably curved, and therefore more 
or less resembling the French Flamboyant style. All these 
peculiarities will be recognised as in some degree approxi- 
mating to a foreign, and particularly a French, character, and 
this may be accounted for by the intimate connection that 
long existed between Scotland and France, while she was almost 
always at enmity with England. It would therefore be highly 
probable that a knowledge of architecture would be derived 
from France, and that architects from that country would be 
generally employed ; though in the instance of Roslin Chapel 
(built 1446), it is recorded that an architect was introduced 
from Italy—a statement which is fully borne out by the strange 
style of that singular edifice. If the two earlier architectural 
styles in Scotland so nearly resemble those of England, it will 
be recollected that this is also the case in Normandy, though 
perhaps in other parts of France the coincidence is almost con- 
fined to the Romanesque. In one respect the Scottish churches 
differ from the French, namely, in the plain and unornamented 
character of their steeples; yet that of Dundee has a very 
foreign character and is of imposing appearance, though per- 
haps more like the tower of a hdtel de ville than of a church. 
It appears probable that the Scottish steeples were in general 
not very lofty or distinguished, and of those that remain none 
are remarkable or elegant, except the tower of Dundee and the 
spire of Glasgow, which last has nothing very decidedly French 
in its character. In the cathedrals of Aberdeen and Elgin and 
the abbey-church of Arbroath the west front has two towers— 
an arrangement common in France. Glasgow has, besides its 
central steeple, one rather poor tower at the west end. At 
Dunkeld, a plain late tower occupies the west end of the north 
aisle. At Dunblane, a plain steeple is on the south side. At 
Dundee, the tower is at the west end. In some other large 
churches the ruin has been so complete that little or no idea 
can be formed of the character or proportions of the central 
tower. 
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. The Fleur-de-Lys. 


The origin of this emblem, both in its. ecclesiastical and 
heraldic character, appears to be lost in remote antiquity ; and. 
it is hard to say in which character it is more ancient. On the 
one hand we find it in Romanesque work an already recog- 
nised emblem ; and it is probable that it was thus employed 
from a much earlier time. On the other hand, the mysterious- 


fleur-de-lys appears (as we are informed), as a royal cognisance 


in the hands of the Merovingian princes, thus carrying us back 
to the Frank empire in the fifth century. But what the flewr- 
de-lys is intended to represent. in either case is not so well 
agreed upon. We are disposed to refer it to a distinct origin im 
the two cases. As an heraldic cognisance it is supposed by 
some to have originated in the spear-head. But if.a flower is 
intended by it, there seems to-be no reason for questioning that 
it represents the lily. . Such is the uniform tradition on the sub- 


ject ; princes of the Frank blood being called 2ziati, from 


bearing this cognisance.. And we need not seek further for the: 
origin of their bearing it, than the nobility or royalty anciently 
assigned to that flower. “Flos est rosze nobilitate proximus,” 
says Pliny ; and Dioscorides after him testifies that /7os Regius. 
was one of the names. by which it was commonly known. 
Hence it was natural that the Frank princes should assume it 
as a badge of the empire which they set up in the place of the 
Roman ; as Napoleon adopted the imperial eagle with the like 
signification. As an ecclesiastical emblem, again, its original 
identity with the lily is not soclear. The older tradition, we 
believe, makes the pot of flowers usually introduced in repre- 
sentations of the Annunciation to contain flowering almonds. 
and not lilies. In process of time, however, it seems that the 
lily, and not the almond, came to be the recognised emblem of 
the Annunciation, and of the Blessed Virgin as the object of it. 
The /lewr-de-lys may be generally described as a somewhat 
stiff and conventional representation of a flower having two: 
opposite petals turned back, the rest remaining closed and 
upright. Within this type many varieties of detail occur. One 
of the most common is where the three component parts are: 
represented as detached or as united by a band, below which 
the petals sometimes expand again. Another variation is, that 
the tips of the side petals are frequently recurved, and again 
that small detached pellets occur as adjuncts to the flower, 
both above and below the band. 


Dutch Landscapists. 


The Dutch landscape-painters of the seventeenth century 
may be divided into two classes. In the first we place the 
painters of home and rural scenery—Cuyp, Hobbema, Ruysdael, 
Van Goyen, Wynants, Philip Koningh, Artois, Dekkar, Hac- 
kert, Moncheron, Vander Neer, Adrian Vander Velde, Isaac v. 
Ostade and Paul Potter. In the second class we place the 
painters of fancy and foreign scenery—Paul Brill, Poelemberg, 
Breemberg, Jan Both, Pynaker, Berghem, Karel du Jardin,, 
Wouvermanns, Weeninx, Lingelbach, Zachtleven, Milé, 
Swanevelt and Van Bloemen, called Orizzonte. The first- 
mentioned painters passed their lives almost wholly in their 
own country in such obscurity and uneventful tranquillity that 
to hunt out the dates of their birth and death has been matter 
of difficulty, and of many of them not even so much is known, 
their works with their signature and a few dates on picture 

comprising all the evidence that they have lived. The number 
of their productions and the wonderful care and diligence and 
finish with which they are executed prove their unremitting 
industry. Of the three greatest among them, Cuyp, Hobbema 
and Ruysdael, it may be said that they lived in perpetual com- 
munion with nature. They did not merely observe or imitate 
nature or dress her up in this or that garb, Arcadian or Italian, 
to please their fancy, but with a deep sympathy and love they- 
wooed her in simplicity of heart till she unfolded to them the 
mystery of her loveliness and showed them that in her every 
aspect, every form, every hue, every passing cloud, in every 
morn or noon or night or dewy eve, there is poetry to him who. 
feels it. Cuyp painted only the locality of his own neighbour- 
hood, the canals and pastures round the city of Dort ; these he 
represented under every change of the seasons as they revolved, 
but he delighted principally in the effects of a warm summer 
evening, with barges gliding along the sun-illumined rivers or 
herdsmen and milkmaids tending cattle in the open pastures. 
Hobbema painted amid the secluded forest-scenery of Guelder- 
land, where the little Dutch hamlets lie buried amid embower- 
ing trees. His shades to the ear of fancy are musical with bees 
and birds. He paints foliage with such an exquisite lightness ; 
he conveys with such truth the feeling of shade and shelter 
under a hot noontide sun, here and there piercing the inter- 
mingled boughs, that one of his pictures in a room would 
create a summer in the heart of winter, and seclusion and peace: 
in the crowded din of acity. Ruysdael was endowed with a more 
excitable and melancholy temperament, and it must have been: 
characteristic of the man, as he has revealed himself in his. 
works, that while so many of his countrymen and cotem- 
poraries were hurrying to Italy, he went to Norway and wan- 
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dered there alone. If Hobbema paints retirement, Ruysdael 
paints solitude, and he revelled in gloom, as Cuyp in sunshine ; 
his skies are grey and threatening, the autumn winds sigh 
through the trees, or the cold dewy spring mornings have a 
chill in their freshness. He gives us, too, seastorms and Nor- 
wegian precipices, with the wild cataracts “leaping like 
Bacchanals from rock to rock,” and the woodcutters’ huts or 
little church with its slight wooden spire seen amid the rocky 
heights or beyond the tufted and tangled dell. Adrian Vander 
Velde, just the reverse of Ruysdael in every respect, wanders 
from the homestead and farmyard to the flat beach, with its 
sandy expanse and the grey northern sea weltering to the 
shore, and gives us every variety of the peasant’s and the fisher- 
man’s life. Paul Potter has varied his landscapes, which are 
indeed but backgrounds to his groups of cattle, with such life 
and air and cloud and sunshine and soft receding distance or 
grassy verdure, that we feel, too, the intense love of truth 
and nature to which ‘he sacrificed his young life. _Hackert 
painted the woods near The Hague; Vander Neer, moonlights; 
all the others the wide fertile plains, the village-scenery, the 
rivers and canals and shores of their own country, to which 
limited and monotonous subjects they gave by mere force of 
truth and feeling an inexpressible charm. ‘The second class of 
painters studied in Italy, ana many of them passed the greater 
part of their lives in that country. There was in the middle of 
the seventeenth century a colony of Dutch painters at Rome 
(as there is now a colony of German painters), who exercised 
no inconsiderable influence on the Italian artists of that period. 
Some of them studied and composed from the nature around 
them, as Jan Both and Pynaker, Milé, Swanevelt, Lingelbach. 
Others give us scenes and groups which can scarcely be said to 
belong to any nature or any country (brought from some con- 
ventional fantastic Arcadia), or scenic camps and battles and 
hunting and hawking subjects, which, exquisitely brilliant, 
elegant, fanciful as they are, seldom convey the feeling either 
of general or individual truth, and are more or less mannered. 
Such are Breemberg, Poelemberg, Berghem, Karel du Jardin 
and Wouvermanns. 


French Paperhangings. 


The description of paper in which the French have long 
enjoyed a supremacy over all other nations has been one in 
which flowers, sketchily and delicately tinted in a highly con- 
ventional manner, and yet one so contrived as to appear free 
and without artifice or restriction, have played the principal 
part. When the process of block-printing, by means of which 
all the best class of paperhangings are produced, is considered, 
it will be of course obvious that each colour must be printed 
separately, as in chromo-lithography, but with this essential 
difference, that owing to the vehicle (size and whiting) which 
must be used by the former process, each colour or tint must 
stand or fall by its own separate quality on a paperhanging. 
By the latter process, on the contrary, with its oil and varnish 
vehicle, transparent colour can be brought upon transparent 
colour, and all the effects of “glazing” in a picture can be 
obtained. This necessity for each colour to “tell its own tale,” 
without blending with underlying tints, obviously limits the 
range of palette by which effects must be produced, and con- 
siderable skill and experience are required to pre-determine 
what shall be the precise tints used, so that a limited number 
shall produce a fair approximation to natural pictorial repre- 
sentation. With such restrictions, to aim at the same powerful 
rendering of imitative art which would be easy with even the 
same number of mixed transparent and opaque pigments, sus- 
ceptible of gradation by dilution, would be obviously ridiculous. 
The designer is therefore bound to adopt a modified mode of 
blotch painting in a lowered key, z.c. one in which all the tones 
are made to agree amongst themselves, although the whole 
pictorial result does not agree with the luminous vivacity and 
variety which may characterise the group of objects the designer 
may select for representation. To form or work in these 
artificial or conventional scales of colour successfully demands 
careful training and long practice, and is not to be done by the 
most accomplished artists without experience and special educa- 
tion. In France there exists a traditional school of what are 
called “ dessinateurs,” who find constant employment in making 
patterns in all sorts of keys and scales of colour for fac-simile 
reproduction by manufacturers. 


Hard Porcelain. 


The three great seats of the manufacture of hard porcelain 
are China and Japan, Germany and France. Putting on one 
side China and Japan, France furnishes the largest amount of 
hard porcelain, and it is there also that it is best manufactured. 
France is highly favoured for its production from the quarries of 
kaolin, which abound in the centre and south. This mate- 
rial suffices, without any addition, to constitute the body ; it is 
white, easy to work, and takes in firing a fine transparency. 
The glaze, which is fired at the same time as the paste, is also 
entirely composed from felspathic rocks, and vitrifies on the sur- 
face by the sole intensity of the heat required in the firing. 


‘Such a product presents, after cooling, great consistency ; and 


the hardness of this glaze will defy the best tempered. steel 
instruments. But defects arise from the very excess of these 
qualities. This hardness leaves little resource for decoration, the 
fine colours for grounds are banished, and the painting unincorpo- 
rated into the glaze lies upon the surface, and looks hard and 
unfinished. ‘This is so thoroughly acknowledged that the Paris 
decorators now often prefer to paint upon French cream-colour 
ware instead of porcelain. The manufacture of soft porcelain 
has always been limited, for it is the most difficult of all pottery. 
Its inventors, persuaded that Chinese porcelain was a kind of 
glass, persisted in composing a paste of the same ingredient:. 
Sand, lime and some alkaline materials were, therefore, vitrified 
in the proportion considered desirable to give a white, half trans- 
lucent substance. But as, after being ground, it had not the least 
plasticity and could not be worked, they added as small a quan- 
tity as possible of the calcareous earth found in the plaster 
quarries in the neighbourhood of Paris, so as not to injure the 
whiteness or transparency. We cannot describe here all the 
difficulties that the manipulation of such a mixture presented. 
It could neither be thrown nor pressed into moulds in the ordi- 
nary way, and the shapes were got by casting it in thick plaster 
moulds, and carefully turning and finishing by hand afterwards. 
Moreover, as in the process of firing this porcelain, so properly 
called pdte tendre, the pieces were very apt to sink and lose 
their shape, the way of propping them was of the utmost im- 
portance ; but when the biscuit stage was safely attained, the 
rest was comparatively easy. From its composition, this biscuit 
had the greatest affinity for combination with the vitreous mix- 
ture forming the glaze, and the result was that this glaze, not 
being hardened by the biscuit on which it had been melted, 
retained all its softness, and so thoroughly incorporated the 
colours of the painting that, after firing, they looked sunk into it. 
An equal advantage was that the alkaline nature of the biscuit 
and the low temperature required enabled those soft and 
beautiful ground colours to be used which are not to be met 
with on any other pottery : the green, made from copper, of an 
unequalled transparency ; the turquoise, so attractive to the eye 
that a single piece placed in a room seemed to take all the light 
to itself ; the bleu-de-roi, so well-named from its richness ; and 
that warm, delicate colour, the rose du Barry. We purposely 
mentioned the low heat required to incorporate the colours with 
the glaze, because the experienced potter knows their richness 
decreases with rise of temperature ; and this is the reason why, 
for grounds in hard porcelain, hardly more than two colours can 
be depended upon—the blue from cobalt, and the opaque, 
heavy-looking green from chrome. 


Albi Cathedral. 


The cathedral of Albi (Languedoc) is no ordinary church ; 
solid and huge, it possesses neither transepts nor aisles, but 
side chapels merely, of considerable size indeed, but excavated 
out of the immense thicknesses of the walls, while the choir 
and sacrarium, surrounded by stone screenwork of most 
elaborate richness, stand in this vast chamber, detached from 
the side walls, and yet with 120 stalls, rivalling almost any 
other cathedral. Imagine a huge apsidal church, more than 
300 feet long, without aisles, standing on the brink of precipices, 
with side walls rising above them to the unbroken height of 
120 feet, while at the west end domineers a vast square tower, 
300 feet high, terminating in an octagon, not dissimilar in mass 
to, though far more solid than, those of Ely and Boston—and 
all this built of a dark brick. We have no doubt that the 
material has influenced the form of the buttresses, which unlike 
those of any other Pointed church are (in place of being rect- 
angular) broad shallow segments of circles, having but one 
water-table, and that very high up, those of the tower being 
nearly complete circles of prodigious bulk; while the two 
storeys of large single-arched panels, which supply the place of 
windows to the more ancient portion of the tower, have semi- 
circular heads. The windows are of three lights (excepting 
those in the apse, which are of two lights) and placed between 
these buttresses. Internally they possess the whole breadth of 
the chapels for splay, while the span of the vaulted roof is 
upwards of 50 feet. The roof is of a very low pitch; but it 
must not be forgotten that Languedoc is in the south of 
Europe. A small turret rises from the roof at the eastern part 
of the church. The cathedral is altogether conceived in a 
gigantic spirit, and although from its exceedingly anomalous 
character it would hardly be safe to regard it as a model, yet, 
considering its material, it is architecturally speaking a legiti- 
mate piece of construction. The south porch is of the richest 
Flamboyant, and with its steps leading up from the ravine is 
an extremely striking feature. Internally the church is not less 
remarkable. The chapels, each of which is approached by a 
lofty arch, in some degree compensate for the absence of aisles, 
while the monotony of so vast an area is completely broken by 
the choir, with its rood-loft and surrounding screens of the 
most elaborate work of the third age of Pointed. The loft still 
retains the rood. The rood-screen extends across the church, 
the aisles opening through portals. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is very easy to arouse the susceptibilities of Irish 
patriots, and we have heard of a writer who. was, in the 
palmy days of Fenianism, denounced for daring to assert 
that the buildings which visitors admire in Dublin—the 
Custom House, Bank of Ireland, Four Courts, City Hall, 
&c.—were designed by Englishmen. In America the faith 
in the supremacy of Irish genius is. still strong among the 
emigrants from the Sister Isle. Some venturesome corre- 
spondent of a Boston paper was bold enough to say that in 
America there were no Irish architects who had become 
famous. As a matter of course, his words were declared to 
be the height of ignorance. It appears that one example 
is forthcoming. ‘The White House, in Washington, was 
designed by JAmMEs Hopan, who was employed from 1792 
to 1799 at a salary of 300 guineas a year. Afterwards he 
became supervising architect of the Capitol. He was born 
in co. Kilkenny, and was taught by an architect in Dublin. 
He was awarded a medal by the Dublin Society. In 1780 
Hopsan left Ireland for Charleston, where he first settled. 
When Washington City was contemplated, HENRY LAuRENS, 
of South Carolina, gave Hoxan a letter of recommendation 
to GEORGE WasHINGTON. Horan lived until. 1831, and 
he was able to leave considerable property to his children. 
His son, James Hopan, was a lawyer and author of several 
books on Irish subjects, and his grandson, also a JAMES 
Hopan, was a lawyer. It is well to rescue Hopan’s name 
from oblivion, and it is surprising that no other representa- 
tive of Ireland is to be discovered amongst American 
architects. 


Tue Council of Civil Buildings in France has, been 
reconstituted. M. JuLres ComTeE is president. | The 
permanent inspectors-general are MM. Cu. Garnier, 
DauMET, Pascat and Moyaux. The other members are 
MM. Bovuvarp, MarceL LAMBERT, PAULIN, VAUDREMER, 
PAUL SEDILLE and BLONDEL. The last three have just 
succeeded MM. pr Jo_y, Harpy and Tuomas, whose term 
of office had expired. 


THE Glasgow Town Council have decided to erect a 
hall, galleries and recreation-rooms in the East End of the 
city. It is considered that exhibitions could be more often 
held there if accommodation were provided. Out of the 
last East End exhibition the Corporation retain a balance 
of 2,750/., and in addition there are sums amounting to nearly 
20,000/. available without adding to the burthens of the 
ratepayers. Another arrangement of the Council relates to 
the School of Art. It was supposed that the contemplated 
Fine Art Galleries would comprise the necessary classrooms 
and offices for the art school. But that arrangement would 
necessitate giving a share in the control to gentlemen who 
would not belong to the Corporation. In order to avoid 
any friction it has been decided to let the upper floor of 
the present galleries in Sauchiehall Street at a nominal rent 
of twenty shillings weekly. It remains to be seen whether 
all classes of students will approve of a school at such a 
height. 


Mr. THEODORE Benr has furnished the Zzmes with an 
account of his exploration of the ancient remains in 
Mashonaland, which have excited much curiosity. The 
first attempt at Zimbabwe was made on the large circular 
building at the foot of the hill, which is a perfect specimen 
of an ancient phallic temple ; there is, he says, the solid 
round tower with its symbol marked in stone, the en- 
circling wall, “the dscus,’? also with its appertinent 
symbols ; parallels to this temple may be found in the 
round temples of the Cabiri at Malta, the temple on 
Samothrace and elsewhere. A Phoenician coin of Byblos 
gives a curicusly apt illustration of the temple at Zimbabwe ; 
not that the origin of Zimbabwe is Phcenician properly 
so called, but its origin is kindred, and is to be found in 
the mystic religions of the East which spread westwards. 
A temple formed part of the fortress. The semicircular 
outer wall of this temple had been decorated by several 
carved birds on the top of soapstone pedestals 5 to 6 feet 
in height ; of the five found all were different, and all 
archaic in design ; one bore on its pedestal and wings a 
well-known phallic symbol, and one only had its beak 
intact, showing it to be the resemblance of a vulture or 


raven, many of which we saw around, and which when 
perched on monoliths bore a striking resemblance to the 
carved ones. Several iron bells of curious form were also 
found in close proximity to these birds, and were probably 
used for temple service. In the middle of the building 
stood ‘an altar, built of small granite blocks, which un- 
fortunately fell to pieces when the soil was removed which 
supported it, and in its proximity we found quantities of 
soapstone phallz. In fact, in and around this temple we 
found forty or more of these objects, of different forms and 
shapes, some so realistic as to leave no possible room for 
doubt as to their purport. Adjoining the temple are two 
caves and depressions between the granite boulders, 
which yielded on excavation many finds of an interest- 
ing character. Firstly,- numerous fragments of soapstone 
bowls, perhaps used in temple service, and when broken 
cast out: hither ; one represents a hunting scene, in which a 
man with an arrow is in hot pursuit of a herd of zebras ; 
behind him he drags with a leash a dog, which has turned 
round to growl at two hippopotami.. There is a bird, too, 
rather better executed than the animals, for, as in all these 
bowls, the animals are rudely depicted, though the work- 
manship of the bowls themselves is of a high order of merit. 
Another fragment gives us a portion of a procession, 
another has a bit of inscription carved on the lip ; different 
animals and patterns are found on different fragments— 
curiously enough, no two fragments of the same bowl ever 
occurring. Several of the best-finished bowls were per- 
fectly plain, notably, one very large one, which is almost 
intact, and has a very finely-chiselled surface and well- 
rounded edges. 


THE annual meeting of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland was held on Tuesday. The report stated that 
the progress of the Society was continuous. The roll now 
contains the names of 162 Fellows and g00 members, 
making 1,062, an increase of 160 names on the list of the 
preceding year. During the year, on the recommendation 
of the Council, honorary Fellowships were conferred, in 
consideration of their distinguished services in the advance- 
ment of archzology, on Professor JOHN Ruys ; ROBERT 
Munro, secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland ; 
Professor SVEN SODERBERG, director of the Museum of 
Antiquities, University of Lund, Sweden ; Professor Luic1 
PicorinI, director of the Museo Kircheriano, Rome ; Sir 
Joun Luppock, Bart.; Dr. W. J. Horrman, Professor 
of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institute, Washington; M. 
D’ARBOIS DE JUBAINVILLE, editor of Revue Celtique ; JOHN 
T. Gitpert, F.S.A., M.R:LA. ; and MARGARET STOKES; 
Hon. M.R.I.A. Fifteen new Fellows were elected and 
three members were advanced to Fellowships. The 
number of new members elected was 261. Of these one 
was subsequently advanced to a Fellowship, one declined 
election, and fourteen, the Council regret to report, have 
been struck off the list for non-payment of their entrance 
fees and subscription. The resignations of two Fellows 
and 31 members had been accepted. The number of 
those whose names were struck off for non-payment of 
arrears due by them amounted to 46. The Council say 
they have heard with much satisfaction of the intended 
introduction during the next session of Parliament of a 
Bill to extend the provisions of the Ancient Monuments. 
Protection Act of 1882. 


At the evening meeting a resolution was adopted which 
testified to the loss sustained by archeology in Jreland 
through the death of Dr. WiLL1Am ReEEvEs, the Bishop of 
Down, Connor and Dromore. It stated :—‘‘ That this 
Society recognises the obligations under which his labours. 
have placed antiquarian and historical students in the pro- 
duction of such works as ‘The Antiquities of Down, 
Connor and Dromore,’ ‘Adamnan’s Life of Columba,’ his 
treatise on the Culdes, ‘Colton’s Visitation,’ as well as in 
the multitude of communications, smaller in size, but no 
less weighty in matter and importance, which poured from 
his pen, enriching our literature with the ripe fruits of his 
varied. scholarship. That this society feels bound to 
express its sense of the deceased prelate’s kindly courtesy 
and readiness to assist those who sought the help of his. 
vast learning, and is glad to have experienced in its own. 
meetings the benefit which that learning could impart.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BASEL, FROM THE RHINE, 
“HERE would be a difficulty in discovering a city or 
town on the Rhine in which quiet reigns more 
absolutely than in Basel. It is evident from his drawing 
that Prout was impressed with this quality. Everything 
seems to be at rest. The houses might be all untenanted. 


The river is not disturbed by a ripple. ‘The shadows appear. 


to be subject to no fluctuations.. The boats seem anchored 
for ever, and the Proutesque mariners look on as if they 
had been converted into statues. 

In another way Prout also exercised fine judgment. If 
he had taken a position on the other side of the bridge the 
cathedral would not have appeared so impressive, and the 
houses could hardly fail to assume an appearance of less 
stability. 

The cathedral, which is of a warm red in colour, is an 
important feature in a town which lies so low in comparison 
with the surrounding hills. It is a building containing 
masonry which belongs to at least five centuries. In 
rorg the original cathedral was consecrated; in 1085 
the greater part was destroyed by fire; the recon- 
structed building succumbed to an earthquake, and 
it was not until 1500 that the building could be considered 
as again complete. The cathedral has, during the present 
century, unfortunately suffered much from restorers. It 
was in a room in the upper part of the cathedral that the 
Council of Basel was held, from 1431 to 1447 ; but long as 
were the deliberations they did not end satisfactorily. A 
great many names of personages, who were esteemed while 
living, were connected with the cathedral; but the one 
name that is never likely to be forgotten is that of the 
homeless scholar, DEsIpERIUS ERAsMus. He came to 
Basel to correct the proofs of his friend, the printer 
Fropen, and lived in the Zum Luft ; in pensive mood he 
perambulated the cloisters of the cathedral, and when, 
worn out with labour, he died in Basel, his monument of 
red marble was set up on the left side of the altar. But 
although a cosmopolite, like so many of the Renaissance 
scholars, the best memorial of Erasmus is, after all, the 
fine statue in Rotterdam, which looks down in a brotherly 
way on the market women and their patrons, There alone 
he seems to belong to human kind, and to have some 
claims to be reckoned as one of a family. ‘The town 
has also names of which the inhabitants may be 
proud. Hotsein, who helped to keep art in England from 
dying out, was a native of Basel, anda good many of his 
pictures are in the Kunstsammlung. For his sake the town 
must have interest for an English traveller. The three 
BERNOUILLIS, who were renowned as mathematicians, also 
were natives of Basel. EuLrr was another citizen. The 
famous, if unlucky, ?ARACELSUS was professor of medicine 
in the university, which was a sort of refuge for many who, 
in the sixteenth century, were not in accord with their age. 
It was no wonder, therefore, that when VesaLius wanted 
to publish his great work on Anatomy—he was the first to 
systematise it—he selected Basel as the most suitable place 
to begin a revolution in medicine and in art. 
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PARISH GHYLL, ILKLEY, YORKS. 
Architect, Mr. T. BUTLER WILSON, 
Leeds and Harrogate. 


STAINED-GLASS IN CHURCHES. 


Aey application has been made in the Consistory Court of 

Rochester, by the rector and churchwardens of the parish 
of Nutfield, for a faculty to authorise the placing of a stained- 
glass window in the east window of the church. It appears 
that Mr. Charlesworth, a resident at Nutfield, desired to place 
a stained-glass window in the east window of the church in 
memory of his daughter. The present east window is princi- 
pally composed of plain glass, but there is some stained glass at 


the top. The design of the proposed stained-glass window was 
that of ascending angels, and. was prepared by Mr. Burne- 
Jones, A.R.A., and the window will be produced by Messrs. 
Morris & Co. There are three windows on the south side of 
the chancel, and one on the north. A vestry meeting to con- 
sider the matter was summoned in the usual way by notice 
affixed to the church door. At the vestry meeting three persons 
were present—the rector, the clerk, and another gentleman, a 
parishioner—and a resolution was passed approving of the pro- 
posal. Subsequently placards were posted about .Nutfeld 
calling a meeting to protest against the proposal. The petition 
for the faculty was opposed by certain of the parishioners. It 
was contended on the part of the opponents that the majority 
of the parishioners objected to stained-glass being placed in the 
window, and that a stained-glass window would have the effect 
of darkening the chancel. . On the other hand, it was submitted 
on the part of the petitioners that a majority of. the 
parishioners were in favour of the stained-glass window, which, 
it was stated, would be a great ornament to the church, and it 
was contended that it would not darken the chancel. It was. 
pointed out that the real objection which the opponents had to 
the window seemed to be an idea that it might darken the 
church, and, consequently, necessitate lighted candles being 
used, but it was submitted that there was no ground for that idea. 
In the course of the case it was desired, on the part of the 
opponents, to put in memorials signed by parishioners in oppo- 
sition to the proposal, but the Chancellor of Rochester declined 
to admit them in evidence. 

The Chancelloz, in delivering judgment, said the design of 
the proposed window was described as consisting of bright 
angels, and the special feature of it was explained as being the 
large use of white or lightly-toned glass, introduced with the 
special purpose of making the window intercept as little light 
as possible. The window was intended by Mr. Charlesworth, 
the donor, as a memorial to a departed daughter, and he desired 
to insert in the glass at the foot of the window her name and 
the date of her death, and the words “At rest.” To such an 
inscription there could, of course, be no objection. The faculty 
was opposed by five parishioners on the grounds that the parish 
generally did not consent, that the window would darken the 
chancel to an inconvenient degree, and that the ventilation of 
the church would be interfered with. He had seen the church 
himself and had examined it carefully, and he was satisfied that 
if the window were put in it would not darken the church, so 
as to render it necessary to have artificial light. A ventilator 
could, if it were wanted, be put into the window. ‘The proper 
way to ventilate a church was by ventilation under the floor or 
by roof ventilation. He granted the faculty. 


LOFTY BUILDINGS IN MANCHESTER. 


HE following letter has been sent to each of the members 
of the Manchester City Council, respecting the decision 

to which we referred last week :— 

4 Albert Square, Manchester : January 4, 1892. 

Sir,—You will doubtless remember that on June 19, 1891, 
we wrote you in reference to the plans of the proposed additions 
to the Scottish Provident Institution’s building in Albert 
Square, which were rejected by the Improvement Committee. 
We may also further remind you that at the Council meeting. 
held on July 1, 1891, the question of referring back the minutes 
to the Improvement Committee was discussed and a division 
taken, the numbers being 32 for the amendment and 41 against 
—a narrow majority of nine for the Improvement Committee. 
There were 31 members absent or who did not vote. Lofty 
buildings in suitable positions are rapidly becoming necessary 
in these days of quick communication. The advantages of 
light, well-ventilated, quiet rooms (without the inconvenience 
and fatigue of climbing up long and in many cases steep flights 
of stairs) are obvious. We have recently submitted to the 
Improvement Committee plans for a new building in Albert 
Square, on the Princess Street side, such proposed building 
being about 90 feet high. These plans have been rejected, as 
were those of the Scottish Provident Institution, on two grounds, 
viz. :—First, that the elevation is excessive inheight. Secondly, 
that the elevation is not of a style and character suitable to the 
street and neighbourhood. We may pass the second objection 
with the remark that the architects, Messrs. E. & F. Hewitt, 
are now revising the elevation, and will no doubt meet the 
requirements of the Committee on this point. The crucial 
point is as to the height of the proposed buildings, and we now 
very respectfully name the points which we thought justified 
hope that our plans would be passed :—1. That the height is 
within that prescribed by the by-laws. 2. That Albert Square 
is extremely open (474 feet opposite this site), and would be 
much improved in appearance by the erection of handsome and 
imposing buildings fronting thereto. 3. That the building, 
would not interfere with the view from, or the lights of, the 
Town Hall. 4. That no neighbours’ rights would be interfered 
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with. 5.°That if the plans be not sanctioned the owner is 
debarred from utilising his land in a reasonable and proper 
manner in accordance with the by-laws. 6. That buildings 
75 feet high are permitted in streets 38 feet wide, whereas 
Albert Square is 215 feet by 474 feet. 7. That whereas ‘the 
height of buildings in Chicago, U:S.; have been restricted to 
180 feet for office purposes, we only propose to go up 90 feet 
above the street level. 8. That the building will be fireproof 
actually, and notin name only. ‘9. That in the interests of the 
ratepayers, in view of the public supply of electric light and 
hydraulic power, schemes like this should be encouraged. 
10, That by the Council’s decision considerable rating power is 
lost to the ratepayers. 11. That enterprise and progress are 
impeded ; in consequence, business tends towards other 
centres. We have felt it our duty to our clients to thus write 
you and each member of the Council, in view of its monthly 
meeting on Wednesday next, and we ask you to give this 
great public question your most earnest and careful attention.— 
We are, &c., GEO. WADSWORTH & SON. 


BATHS AND BATH-HOUSES.* 


T a time when so much attention is directed to health 
matters of all kinds the subject of baths and bath-houses 
demands the most earnest study of the architectural profession. 
During recent years enormous progress has been made in 
hygienic science, and it behoves us to keep abreast of the age. 
To lag behind will be disastrous, inasmuch as a neglect of the 
study of the requirements of the day with respect to baths and 
bathing will ultimately throw much of the work of designing 
and arranging such institutions into other hands. Such a con- 
summation would be regrettable, not merely on selfish, profes- 
sional grounds, but because it is only when ones mind grasps 
a scheme in its entirety that complete unity is attained, with 
economy of construction and administration as its natural 
result. Ina bath-house that has been the result of a division 
of labour between two persons—the one devising and super- 
vising the shell of the building, and the other contriving and 
supplying every kind of appliance and fitting required and 
arranging every detail of heating and ventilation, and neither 
party comprehending the ways and means of the other—in such 
a system of bath-building there can never be that true economy 
and convenience of plan and working which results when one 
mind grapples with the whole problem, until every detail is 
mastered and every part is brought into harmonious relation to 
the whole. 

It is possible for an unskilled planner to produce a fairly 
convenient church, a passable town hall, or a house, whose 
occupier shall not regard the evident discrepancies of plan as 
anything more than another of those ills to which the flesh is 
heir. I submit, however, that it becomes a matter of impos- 
sibility for anyone to plan a convenient bathing establishment 
of any kind whatever unless he has first mastered every detail 
of the several baths to be provided, their properties, modes of 
preparation, methods of administration, their heating, fitting 
and accessory appliances. For over and above the attributes 
of ordinary buildings there is something in a bath-house to 
mark it as quite of its own kind, eminently saz generis. It has 
not merely to be built and occupied like the ordinary run of 
buildings. When all is complete it has to be found in working 
order. Unless the plan be such as will be suited to the con- 
venience of the bathers, and adapted to the practical ends in 
view, it must be regarded as a complete failure, and unless the 
hundred and one minor details of an important bathing 
establishment have been foreseen and predetermined the bath- 
house is a non-success. The machine, so to call it, does not 
work, or if it does. succeed in fulfilling its allotted task it is at 
such cost as to prevent for all time the possibility of its proving 
a paying concern. 

Such being the disastrous result of bath-building without 
regard to ultimate working, and without proper preliminary 
study of the subject, what are the objects to which an architect 
entrusted with commissions for bath-building should direct his 
study and research ? 

Firstly, I should say, to the medical aspect of the subject in 
any consideration of baths and bathing it becomes of importance 
to distinguish between the merely cleansing and the curative or 
medico-therapeutic bath. Without a just perception of the 
value of each bath, whether cleansing or curative, it will be 
impossible to intelligently plan a bath-house of any kind. In 
the planning of ordinary public bathing establishments lack of 
medical knowledge may be of little importance, but where the 
architect has to deal with the Turkish bath, the bath-house of 
the hydropathic establishment and public medical baths such 
as those of health resorts and inland watering-places, a know- 
ledge of baths as hygienic, remedial and curative agents is 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Society of Architects on 
Tuesday, January 12, by Mr. R. O. Allsop. * 


indispensable. Let the bath architect, then, study the medical 
aspect of the subject, and acquire a correct knowledge of the 
therapeutic attributes of baths and the principles of scientific 
bathing, for which, it may be said, the term “ hydropathy ” is 
only another name. The solid fruits of such, a study will be 
evident in the convenient disposition of the bath-rooms, the 
intelligent placing of the fittings, and the consequent saving of 
time and temper of the bath attendants. 

All baths may be classed under one of two heads—those 
having for their aim mere cleanliness of person, and those 
which are intended to effect some medical cure in the bather. 
Thus the ordinary warm-water bath is wholly referable to the 
former class, while the latter embraces all medical baths and 
hydropathic remedies, together with the miscellaneous “cures ” 
of the different bathing resorts. A broader, and perhaps still 
better distinction, would be to distinguish between baths for 
the preservation of health and those for the cure of disease. 
Taking this system of classification, we may include under the 
health-preserving baths all ordinary warm and cold baths, 
either in fresh or sea water, swimming-baths, shower-baths, 
and the Turkish bath. Under the heading of the cure of 
disease we shall find all medical and hydropathic baths such 
as douche baths, the Russian bath, electric, massage and 
medicated baths, and the thermal cures with mineral waters 
and naturally-heated spring waters, besides all the miscella- 
neous baths and treatments devised by an ingenuity more or 
less misapplied. 

Baths, again, may be classified according to their respective 
qualities. Thus we may talk of tonic baths, sudorific baths, 
stimulating and sedative baths. The effects of baths upon 
the bather depend upon three things :—Firstly, the temperature 
of the water; secondly, the mode of application ; and thirdly, 
the duration of the application. A bath at a given temperature 
for, say, three minutes may be tonic; the same continued for 
fifteen minutes may be sedative. As a general rule, cold baths 
are tonic and hot baths sedative. Sudorific baths are hot air 
and vapour baths, and generally require a concluding cold, 
tonic bath. Hot water baths, if of considerable temperature, 
are also, in many constitutions, conducive to perspiration. 
They too, therefore, require a tonic application of cold water ; 
and here we see the result of bath-building without regard to 
therapeutic effects, for not one out of a hundred public warm 
slipper-baths are fitted with a shower or douche attachment, 
such as enables the bather to give tone to the skin after the 
enervating and relaxing effects of the hot water. Were there 
any true science in the arrangement of our public bath-houses, 
there would be, without exception, to every slipper-bath a cold 
shower or douche. 

“T cannot think,” said a friend, “why people staying at 
hydropathic establishments should have to do such a lot of 
washing. They surely cannot require so much cleansing that 
they must needs bathe three times a day.” Here we have an 
example of the popular delusion that all baths must necessarily 
be for the sake of cleanliness of person. To rid oneself of this 
notion is a great thing, and the first thing necessary to all who 
have to do with planning and arranging bath-houses. 

Public baths, as a present-day feature in the social arrange- 
ments of this country, are not worthy of the age. Contrasted 
with the institutions of ancient times they are insignificant, both 
in size, scope and number. When we reflect that in old Rome 
at one time there were nearly nine hundred public baths, and 
that in our mammoth city, with its population of five millions 
of souls, we find only some twenty or thirty public bathing 
establishments, and these of a type wholly inferior to the 
palatial edifices of the days of the Roman Empire, we appre- 
ciate to the full the point and significance of the term, “the 
great unwashed.” But although the present position of the 
question of public baths may leave so much to be desired, we 
cannot look round without noticing the progress made since the 
days preceding the passing of the Baths and Wash-houses Act. 
That eminently humane and judicious measure has secured 
benefits to the poorer section of the inhabitants of large towns 
that have been appreciated to the full. A few moments’ study 
of statistics showing the steady increase in the number of 
bathers and washers, will show this. It is satisfactory and 
gratifying to find that the public baths movement has yet life 
and spirit, and that there is still enterprise and enthusiasm in 
our London vestries for the formation of schemes for bath- 
building. It is to be regretted that often the good intentions 
of the metropolitan vestries to put the Act into operation have 
been frustrated by the difficulty, often the impossibility, of ob- 
taining a site suitable for the erection of the requisite buildings. 
Many schemes that would prove boons to the poor in densely- 
populated districts have thus been delayed, and some parishes, 
which have adopted the Act years ago, to this day remain 
unable to carry their intentions into practical effect. 

On the other hand, there are parishes in London where 
the neglect of the opportunities afforded by the Baths and 
Wash-houses Act is most culpable. A large number of 
metropolitan parochial authorities have made no attempt. to 
bring the Act into force in their districts. It would be well, 
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perhaps, if the Act, instead of being left to the tender 


mercies of ‘vestrymen and others, were made compulsory— 


as compulsory as the Education Acts. It is to’ be doubted 
if the School Board ‘can truly create the mcns sana in the 
youth of England without some corresponding effort of the 
Legislature to produce the “ healthy body ;” for which purpose 
there can surely be no more powerful instrument than the 
increase of public baths, The importance of this ‘subject 
indeed seems to have been recognised by the School Board 
itself, it having been recently proposed to erect swimming- 
baths at some of the more central of the London schools. 

Public baths and wash-houses should be planned with strict 
regard to economy in every way that will give the institution a 
fair chance, not only of paying expenses, but of showing such a 
profit on the year’s work that the balance may be placed 
towards the refunding of the original loans borrowed for the 
purposes of their erection. Many institutions have been 
erected, and—either on account of extravagant first cost or by 
reason of their uneconomical working arrangements—are for 
ever prevented from paying their way. Hence they become a 
continual burden on the rates. And there is no valid reason 
why such establishments should not pay. Despite the low 
charges fixed by the Act for the various baths and for the use 
of the laundries, there are to be found existing buildings where 
a fair profit is shown at the end of the year’s business. 

I believe such desirable results will be generally secured 
when those who are entrusted -with the design of these esta- 
blishments have given full study to every detail of arrangement 
and fitting required—when architects themselves ascertain and 
adopt the most effectual and economical means of heating, and 
water and steam supply, &c. We may go into public bathing 
establishments and see boilers of out-of-date, wasteful con- 
struction, burning twice as much fuel as necessary to effect the 
given purpose; engines large enough to drive twelve times the 
machinery with which they have to deal, their waste steam 
truly such—being turned to no useful account—and wasteful 
ircadiation from a quarter of a mile of unpacked piping. 
Furthermore, bath-valves. taking twice as much of the atten- 
dant’s time to manipulate as they should do; and wastes 
emptying at a dribble while bathers are waiting in the ante- 
rooms for the baths they cannot get. What chance have such 
establishments of becoming paying concerns ? 

In baths erected as commercial speculations this waste 
through uneconomical arrangements does notso frequently occur; 
for, in such institutions, there is the proprietor keenly alive to 
the various details and fittings. But in the public establish- 
ment it is apparently no one’s business to see that economy is 
duly observed. The poor ratepayer suffers in the end, and has 
to “pay the piper” in the shave of lengthy lists of deficits in 
the yearly accounts of the establishments, or at least the 
interest on loans raised for their erection. 

Next, then, to an acquaintance with the medical aspect of 
baths, it would seem desirable that the bath architect should 
pay far more than ordinary attention to working details peculiar 
to the hath-house, and especially to the problems in the engi- 
neering department ; not merely putting himself in the hands 
of this or that firm of manufacturers, but studying for himself 
the subject of steam and water, both for supply and heating 
purposes ; the theory of bath-heating ; the various methods of 
maintaining the temperature of swimming-baths ; the con- 
struction of furnaces and boilers, of water super-heaters, of 
pumps even. Learn to distinguish between the true and false 
in bathing appliances ; between the useful and the useless in 
valves and wastes. Be above, not under, the hot-water 
fitter ; know when every pipe is in its right place and of the 
proper diameter. Master the whole of the water supply from 
the main inlet-valve to the tanks and cisterns, and from the 
tanks and cisterns to the most insignificant draw-off tap. Be 
not deceived: a range of half a dozen long Lancashire boilers 
and an engine on the scale of a broad-gauge locomotive are a 
trifle out of proportion to the work of warming a couple of 
swimming-baths, heating a few washing-tubs and driving three 
or four centrifugal wringing-machines. 

Such matters as these are “of the essence of” the success 
of public bathing establishments where the work must be 
accomplished at the smallest possible outlay. I therefore put 
it to the architectural profession—on the grounds before stated 
—whether, in such case, the study of the practical matters of 
baths and bathing are not of prime importance, and mere 
architectural questions of secondary consideration? For my 
own part, I would have the bath-architect lay down, for the 
time being, the velvet coat of the dilettante, and donning the 
blue blouse of the engineering mechanic, look the problem, 
“ Architecture—a profession or an art?” squarely in the face, 
and find the solution that to him it shall be for the nonce an 
exact science. For attention to mere architectural display, 
where plan, arrangement and equipment are a szwe gua non, is 
vanity and worse. 

The generally accepted arrangements of the public bath and 
~ wash-house have altered to a wonderfully small extent since 
‘the taking over of the Goulston Street Baths at Whitechapel 


‘not generally supposed’ to exist. 


and the erection of the pioneer establishment in Marylebone. 
Practically the only change in the department of warm_ slipper 
baths is the substitution in modern buildings of porcelain baths. 
for the original unpleasant-looking zinc troughs, and the im- 
provement of valves and wastes. The same white-deal tops of 
exactly the same cut, the same deal seat, and the same cold 


slaté slab divisions and slate doors, with the same prison-like 


effect about the passages, and all of the same size, and scant- 
lings to the sixteenth of an inch, showing conclusively either 
that unimprovable perfection has been attained or that, ever 
since the inauguration of the Baths and Wash-houses Act, 
architects have been copying one another with. a touching 
fidelity, and exhibiting brotherly love of a degree of warmth 
In the swimming bath 
department change, if not definite progress, is to be noted. 
The old Cornish boilers through which at spasmodic intervals. 
circulated the waters of the “swim ”—as the bath attendants 
have it—are giving place to steam-heating, with beneficial 
results to the swimmer, the so-called “patchiness” of badly- 
warmed'baths being reduced to a minimum by well-conceived 
systems of circulation. The bath itself is growing larger, every 


year something has been attempted in this way; and if this 


increase in length and water area is a true index of an increasing 
number of bathers, and not merely a bait to attract swimming- 
clubs, it is a development to be welcomed. Increase of depth 
may also be noticed, and will delight the player at the fashion- 
able game of “water polo,” who, had he his way, would have 
no part of any London swimming-bath less than 5 feet deep. 

A point demanding attention and needing reform and 
improvement in public baths is the absence of any sudorific 
appliances. The Act provides for vapour baths, and some of 
the existing establishments possess these features in a more or 
less imperfect and incomplete form ; in others we look in vain 
for even the antiquated vapour box. On this point I make 
bold to suggest that the Baths and Wash-houses Act is defective; 
and I believe that future years will see an amendment of the 
Act permitting the incorporation of the hot-air bath in the public 
bathing establishments. The time is nearly ripe for this. 
innovation, and the cause only requires a champion in Parlia- 
menti: The question is a wide one and I cannot enter upon it 
here, further than to express my belief that if the hot-air bath 
should be incorporated in such buildings, the innovation would 
do much towards maintaining a regular attendance of bathers 
all the year round, and prevent that lamentable falling off in 
the number of bathers that occurs every winter at ali the 
establishments. 

I believe that I am well warranted in saying that wherever 
the Turkish bath has been introduced into public bath-houses, 
it has proved an unqualified success. If the Act could be 
amended so as to do away with the vapour bath, which—con- 
trasted with the hot-air bath—is worse than useless, and the 
Turkish bath substituted, at, say a minimum charge of from 
sixpence to one shilling, it would be well. After personal 
experiments and research, I am inclined to the belief that there 
is very little value in the vapour baths as a sudorific appliance. 
Such baths act rather as depressants, and, indeed, are to the 
hot-air bath what the climate of a misty marsh is to the ozone- 
laden air of the dry breezy downs, Except in the hands of a 
physician, little faith must be placed in the vapour or Russian 
bath, and it seems to me to be altogether out of place ‘in the 
schedules of the Baths and Wash-houses Act and in the apart- 
ments of the establishments that this Act calls into existence. 

One other point in public baths I would mark for improve- 
ment, and that is the introduction of a cold shower bath over 
every warm bath—over the cheapest bath—and at no in- 
creased charge. At present we find in the slipper-bath de- 
partment of public baths, that one or two of the bath-rooms. 
are fitted with the old-fashioned shower bath. Now, as before 
said, after a hot bath—unless the bather can step from the 
bath to his bed—the relaxed condition of the skin and per- 
spiratory glands absolutely demand the tonic application of 
cold water in order that the cuticle may be strengthened and 
hardened against cold. Every warm bath, therefore, should 
have its cold shower. The arrangement need not be anything 
but the simplest, and a system of waste-prevention would do 
away with any reckless use of water. The warm bath at pre- 
sent afforded by the Act in public bath-houses is a half measure. 
The whole would be complete if a cold shower were appended. 
If a thing is to be done, let it be done well; if the Legislature 
provides a cheap bath, let it, cheap or dear, be at least complete 
in_itself. 

And here I am reminded of a letter I received from.a 
“working man,’ who recently wrote to me as follows :—“ I 
think it is of great importance if only every family could have 
the benefit of such arrangements (namely, Turkish baths in 
private houses), but I am inclined to think barely one family ina 
thousand could have the use of baths in their own homes, and 
to go from home takes time and money, and the 999 look three 
times at one penny when they spend it. I have thought some 
one might take more interest in general for the working men’s 
benefit, and a quicker arrangement might be invented, so that 
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in ten minutes a working man might walk into baths or a wash- 
house, drop a penny into a slot that would turn on a rain-bath 
for the length of five minutes, take his soap and towel, and have 
a good rub down in the five minutes, dress, and go on his way 
again.” , 

Now, at first sight there is a spice of the humorous in the 
idea of a man dropping a penny into an automatic machine 
and receiving a shower bath for, and in consideration of, the 
said coin. So it struck me at first, but I have since turned 
the matter over a little, and have come to the conclusion that 
there is “something in it.” A great item in the cost of baths of 
all kinds is always attendance ; and to reduce attendance to a 
minimum is a great thing. The automatic shower bath, there- 
fore, if in any way feasible, would certainly do away with a con- 
siderable amount of attendance. The idea seems to deserve 
careful working out if, as seems probable, the arrangement 
would still further cheapen baths for the poor. 

Next to the institutions of the Baths and Wash-houses Act, 
the public baths erected by corporations for special curative 
purposes deserve notice. I refer to such establishments as the 
baths of Harrogate, Bath, Buxton and other places possessing 
naturally medicated waters. Such bath-houses assume more of 
the Kursaal type, and indeed for fine examples of this kind of 
bathing establishment we must look to the Continent, and bath- 
houses like the Friedrichsbad at Baden-Baden with its 
splendidly appointed baths. In this country, without doubt, the 
finest bathing establishment of this kind is the new—compara- 
tively new—block of corporation baths at Bath, with their 
beautiful bath-rooms well equipped, dual dressing-rooms, and 
elaborate “ full baths ” with hydraulic cranes for lifting invalids 
in and out of the water. Shortly there will, I believe, be pro- 
vided an elaborate bath-house of this description at Harrogate, 
and a few weeks ago the Corporation of Cheltenham decided 
upon a course of action that may ultimately lead to a similar 
enterprise. But the English seem to have neglected the 
development of this kind of bath building. As a direct conse- 
quence, we have thousands of health-seekers annually journey- 
ing to the Continent for a course of water-drinking and 
bathing ; whereas, there being plenty of fine inland watering- 
places in Great Britain, I believe that if the resources of their 
spring waters were properly developed, and fine, pleasant and 
attractive bath-houses—with a touch of the Continental 
Kursaal—erected, with good promenading places, grounds, 
winter gardens, reading-rooms, orchestras, &c., as we find them 
abroad, I believe that in such a case a large percentage at least 
of the people now yearly flying out of the country would stay 
in their own land. 

Allied to the medical bath-house is that of the hydropathic 
establishment. This is a rapidly developing feature in the 
country, a really large section of the public beirig now its 
patrons. It therefore deserves the attention of the architect, 
who will find much room for improvement in the plan of most 
existing institutions, which, with their mean, cramped bath- 
houses, and inconvenient residential blocks, are not calculated 
to forward the cause of hydropathy. We may pass over the 
subject of the arrangement of the residential portions of such 
institutions, which, in all their main features, must necessarily, 
more or less, resemble a well-designed, high-class residential 
hotel, and as such possess no peculiar features needing remark 
here. It isin the bath-houses that we find special attention 
and study necessary. The peculiar exigencies of the hydro- 
pathic establishment demand that careful economy of plan 
which I have before advocated. The great aim here, after pro- 
viding for the practical requirements of each case, and the 
comfort of the patients and bathers, is to economise the labour 
of the bath attendants. Compactness of plan, easy communi- 
cation between the several rooms or departments, anda proper 
sequence of the bath-rooms, are the chief desiderata. A great 
fault in most existing establishments is the want of a complete 
double set of baths, so that lady patients may have their baths 
ready at all hours of the day. The single Turkish bath is a 
great mistake. There should always be two. Another defect 
is the mean dressing-room accommodation. Connected with 
each bath-room for douches, massage, &c., should be two 
dressing-rooms. This is a point to be noted by all designers of 
high-class baths, whether hydropathic or not. If only one 
dressing-room is provided, the use of the bath-room is wasted 
during the time that the bather is dressing, whereas with two 
dressing-rooms time is economised in that one bather may be 
bathing whilst the other is dressing or undressing. 

In these two points, then—the provision of a second Turkish 
bath and the bettering of dressing-room accommodation— 
there is room for immediate improvement. The mean, 
cramped dressing-boxes of the ordinary hydropathic bath- 
house are behind the age and detrimental to the interests of 
hydropathy—a fact that will be admitted by all who have spent 
any time in these institutions and heard the incidental com- 
plaints of visitors. If the hydropathic establishment is to 
flourish in the future the bath-house must be improved with 
the age. The secret of success in future enterprise in the 
building of these institutions will surely be found in this 


improvement, for the public are ever appreciative of something 
better than anything heretofore provided. Be it a hydropathic 
establishment, theatre or eating-house, the one thing needful to 
success in these days of refinement and luxury is to out do all 
former efforts in the same direction. This may seem to some a 
platitude, but as one goes through the world it is impossible to 
help noticing that, platitude or not, the principle is constantly 
ignored. 

The Turkish bath well deserves the study of the architect. 
The great strides made since the Renaissance, so to speak, of 
this method of bathing, renders it of importance that those who 
have the charge of the erection of such buildings should 
endeavour to keep the standard of excellence of design ona 
par with the progress in point of numbers. I fear that, as I 
have said elsewhere, this institution has suffered in the past not 
a little from the neglect or want of study on the part of archi- 
tects, and, as a consequence, the arrangement of Turkish baths 
has devolved upon bath proprietors and managers, attendants 
and shampooers, who have been in receipt of honoraria from 
architects. Asa rule, therefore, the architect has worked as a 
mere machine in the hands of such persons, merely drawing the 
plans in accordance with the advice received. The result of 
this has been that the design of the Turkish bath has become 
invested with an air of mysteriousness. Mr. So-and-So 
announces his patent system of heating, and a rival bath 
proprietor proclaims the special virtue of his method of 
ventilation, and so on, the outcome of which results in the 
curious though illogical and paradoxical fact that each bath in 
London is the “best ventilated ” and has the “ highest tempera- 
tures.” Further, such has been the jealousy with which bath 
proprietors have endeavoured to guard the secrets of their 
wonderful heating and ventilating appliances that I have heard 
of one who, well equipped with brush and broom, was wont to 
resort, in the dead of night, to his furnace-chamber, and there, 
secure from the curious eyes of even his own employés, unlock 
certain portions of the heating apparatus and proceed to sweep 
the flues. 

This is not as it should be, and in order that I may miss no 
opportunity of dispelling that air of mystery which yet hangs 
over the subject, I will now endeavour to explain in a few 
words, and with the aid of the plans on the screen, the prin- 
ciples of heating and ventilation thatshould govern the design- 
ing of the Turkish bath. 

I presume, gentlemen, that you are all acquainted with the 
general arrangement of this class of bath, which may be said 
to consist of four parts or sections :—(1) The cooling and dress- 
ing-rooms ; (2) the hot-rooms ; (3) the shampooing and washing- 
rooms ; and (4) the heating chamber and its accessories. The 
end and aim of the heating and ventilating devices are the 
maintenance of a regular temperature and pure atmosphere in 
the hot-rooms. In the ordinary Turkish bath the heating is 
accomplished by means of iron stoves or arrangements of iron 
flue-pipes, supplying a constant stream of hot air, which, enter- 
ing at an intake, passes by and over the stove or flues into the 
hot-rooms, and thence, having served its purpose, is extracted 
by one or another system of ventilation. This system of heat- 
ing, though a great advance upon the methods employed in the 
first baths erected after the introduction of the Turkish bath 
into this country, has yet serious objections to its employment in 
a really hygienic bath. In the first place the air is generally 
overheated, and deprived thereby of more or less of its vitalising 
properties. Then it is a chemical fact that heated iron in a hot, 
dry atmosphere gives off a certain amount of metal in minute 
particles, which, flowing in with the rush of air, is detrimental to 
the occupants of the hot-rooms. A third, and no less serious 
objection, is that under this system the heat is applied to the 
bathers by convection—that is to say, the bath is simply a hot- 
air bath and not a heat bath, as all physiologists who study the 
question will admit the so-called Turkish bath should be, and 
as the mighty therme of ancient Rome certainly were. 

In order to obviate the disadvantages of the ordinary hot-air 
method: of heating, we must employ a system of heating by 
direct radiation ; and to avoid the overheating of the air and 
prevent its contamination with deleterious particles, we must 
employ in our furnaces a heating-surface of firebrick or fire- 
clay. To attain an effective radiation the heating apparatus 
must not be stowed away in a basement, but brought forward 
and exposed at the end of the suite of hot rooms, so that 
nothing may cut off the direct rays of heat. The heating 
apparatus must be of such design as, in addition to affording 
this radiant heat, to supply a constant stream of pure hot air. 

The principle of ventilation is then as follows :—The fresh 
air enters by way of a comparatively low-level intake pro- 
vided with an “air filter,” an arrangement of glass louvres 
and fine cloths to remove dust, &c., and is drawn towards the 
heating surfaces of the furnace. Thence it passes into the 
end of the suite of hot rooms, and therein follows the natural 
course: of circulation shown by the red arrows on the section. 
It flows along the upper levels of the hot-rooms, and, having 
reached the end of the suite, commences a return course along 
the floor of the bath. 
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Thus there is a constant aérial circulation in the hot-rooms, | 
and stagnation is avoided. But unless some of the air in the 
hot-rooms is continually withdrawn, the atmosphere of the 
bath will become impure, and unless the vitiated air is taken out 
no fresh air can enter. We have, therefore, to provide for this 
extraction. Where, and at what level? In the ventilation 
of ordinary living rooms, the temperature of the apartments 
being lower than that of respired air, the expirations of its 
occupants ascend to the ceiling and are there extracted. The 
temperature of the air in the hot-rooms ofa Turkish bath being 
much higher than that of respired air, and the exhaled car- 
bonic acid gas being heavier than air, the respirations of the 
bathers do not rise as ordinarily, but descend, and in con- 
sequence they must be extracted at the lowest level of the 
bath. The ventilating openings must be placed at the floor 
level of the hot-rooms, and must be connected with an 
extraction flue or flues, conducting to a ventilating-shaft. These 
openings will drain away the lower stratum of air in the hot- 
rooms, and as the exhaled carbonic acid gas wili settle down to 
this level, the atmosphere of the bath will be kept pure, more or 
less so, according to the efficacy of the arrangement of flues and 
shaft. So long as this ventilating shaft is kept well above the 
level of the cold-air intake, ventilation must—in accordance 
with simple physical laws—be automatic and continuous. 

In concluding this necessarily hasty sketch of bath-houses, 
I would re-urge the desirability of architects devoting their 
attention to baths and bath-building on the practical, matter-of- 
fact lines I have advocated. Study the medical aspect of the 
subject, and we shall surely find that, in future, the deplorable 
errors in the misplacing of bath-rooms and the misapplying of 
fittings will become less frequent. Attack the engineering 
problems in the way that I have indicated, and greater 
economies in the maintenance and working of establishments 
must unfailingly result. Lastly, gentlemen, if you will, direct 
your energies to the beautifying of our streets and squares with 
noble-fronted bath-houses, and if you cannot equal, at least 
show a desire to emulate, the examples of antiquity, endeavour- 
ing to raise buildings which while blessings in the present day 
shall, at the same time, be monuments to posterity. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1889. 


ANS le to a detailed analysis of the receipts and 
expenditure connected with the Universal Exhibition of 
1889, just published, the net financial outcome of the Exhibition 
leaves a balance of about 400,000/. to the good. The receipts 
were made up of the money paid for admission, the produce of 
different concessions and lettings of space, the sale of 
materials afterwards, the subsidy of the city of Paris, and the 
amount contributed by the State. There were no fewer than 
I25 concessions of various kinds for cafés and restaurants, 
which produced about 90,000/., while a sum of nearly 9,000/. 
was received for concerts, subscriptions to water and gas, the 
total receipts amounting to 2,000,000/., or 280,000/, more than 
the estimate for them. The receipts of the 1867 Exhibition 
‘were 1,050,000/., while those for the Exhibition of 1878 did not 
amount to more than 927,000/., including a subsidy of 248,000/. 
from the city of Paris. Upon the other hand, the expenses 
of the 1889 Exhibition, which had been estimated at 
1,860,000/., did not amount to more than 1,600,000/., while for 
the 1867 Exhibition they were 936,800/., and for that of 1878 
2,216,000/., including a sum of 560,000/. spent upon the Palace 
of the Trocadéro. In other words, while the 1889 Exhibition 
left a profit of 400,000/., that of 1867 gave one of only 112,000/., 
and that of 1878, organised at the cost of the State, left a 

deficit of 1,268,000/. It should be pointed out, however, that in 

1878 there was no subsidy from the State, whereas in 1889 the 

State contributed 680,000/., and in 1867 240,000/. 


ON THE LAKES USED BY THE OLD 
MASTERS.* 


he success in the production of permanent pictures by the 
great painters of Italy and Holland encouraged me to 
inquire into the pigments used by them, with a view to assisting 
the modern artist in his selection of pigments and methods of 
painting. As the subject is a very large one, I have begun by 
selecting the lakes for inquiry, and propose to state here the 
results of my investigations into the methods used to prepare 
‘such pigments, reserving an account of the methods of using 
them for the next lecture. By lakes I mean pigments prepared 
by staining or dyeing a white powder or precipitate with 
vegetable or animal colouring matter. They have been used 
for painting from the very. early times, but they are of very 


* From a Cantor Lecture by Mr. A. P. Laurie, M.A., read at the 
Society of Arts. ; 


unequal ‘permanency, and often fade or change in colour. I 
found on beginning the inquiry that a considerable amount of 
material existed to form the basis of experimental work. It 
seems to have been customary to collect and write down 
recipes for the preparation of colours and directions for using 
them, and consequently MSS. exist, some dating as far back as the 
thirteenth century, and some bearing the names of men known 
to be in communication with the best painters of the time, 
which contain a large amount of detailed information, which 
has been brought together by modern writers in a convenient 
form. Besides Eastlake’s “ Materials for the History of Oil- 
Painting,” we have an English translation of the manuscript of 
Cennino Cennini (fifteenth century), by Mrs. Merrifield, and a 
translation of the manuscript of Theophilus (thirteenth century), 
by R. Hendrie. The most valuable of all is Mrs. Merrifield’s 
“ Ancient Practice of Painting.” Mrs. Merrifield was sent out 
in 1845, by Sir Robert Peel, to inquire for and collect such 
manuscripts, and has edited and translated several in the work 
referred to above. There are other works of older date than 
these, such as the “Arte Vetraria,” by Neri (1612), and “ L’Art 
de Teinture,” by Hello (1701). 

For information as to the colours used in Classical times, I 
am indebted to Professor Middleton, who has collected into his 
article for the new edition of the “Dictionary of Antiquities ” 
all that is known of the Egyptian, Greek and Roman pigments, 
and has kindly allowed me the use of the proof-sheets. I have, 
however, confined the inquiry to a period dating rcughly from 
the thirteenth to the seventeenth century, and have collected 
from manuscripts within that period seventy-four separate 
recipes for the preparation of lakes. Most of these, however, 
are merely repetitions one of another. The earliest method of 
preparing lakes seems to have been the staining of white earth 
with the coloured juice of a flower. Professor Middleton says 
that this was a method used in Rome, and some lake evidently 
prepared in this way was found at Pompeii. Accordingly we 
find in the oldest manuscripts with which we have to deal 
recipes of this kind. For instance, a recipe for the preparation 
of lake in this way occurs in the manuscript of Eraclius, which 
is regarded as not being later than the thirteenth century :— 
“Thus when painters wish to imitate sil atticum they put dried 
violets into a vase of water over the fire to boil, and when 
boiled down they are strained through a linen cloth, and rubbed 
down in a mortar with chalk, and so a colour like sil atticum is 
made.” Again we find Heraclius says :— 


Flores in varios qui vult mutare colores, 
Causa scribendi quos libri pagina poscit, 
Est opus ut segetes in summo mene pererret, 
Et tunc diversos flores arteque recentes. 


NoTE.—The above quotations are taken from Mrs. Merri- 
field’s translation of the manuscripts of one “ Jehan le Begue,” 
notary to the masters of the mint in Paris, who compiled them 
(1431) from the manuscripts of one “Jehan Alcherius.” They 
contain the recipes collected by Jehan Alcherius himself, and 
also the manuscripts of St. Audemar of Eraclius, and part of 
that of Theophilus. Mrs. Merrifield has corrected the version 
of Eraclius and the manuscripts of Jehan le Begue by the copy 
of Eraclius bound up with Theophilus, and found by Raspe in 
Trinity College Library, Cambridge, now at the British Museum 
(Egerton Manuscripts, 184 A). 

Inveniat properetque sibi decerpere eosdem, 
Cumque domum fuerit, caveat ne ponat in unum 
Illos, sed faciat quod talis res sibi poscit. 
Desuper czequalem petram contriveris istos 
Flores ; incoctum pariter tum contere gypsum, 
Sic tibi siccatos poteris servare colores. 

Ex quibus in viridem si vis mutare colorem, 
Calcem commisce cum floribus ; inde videbis 
Quod tibi mandavi, veluti prius ipse probavi. 


It will be seen that when a purple colour is required, a 
neutral substance is used ; when a green, lime is added. The 
colour in the former recipe is consequently green. . In order to 
use the colours thus prepared for illuminated manuscripts, they 
were mixed with a little gum arabic or white of egg beaten up, 
directions for this occurring frequently. I have prepared a 
green pigment by boiling the petals of violet with water, filter- 
ing and evaporating the filtrate slowly with a little French chalk 
and gum arabic. ‘The result shows that such pigments can be 
prepared with no great difficulty, and would doubtless give soft 
and pleasing tints. 

Eraclius gives also another method of preparing lake by 
allowing ivy-juice to slowly evaporate in a porous jar till thick 
enough to use as a colour. 


DE EDERA ET LACCA. 
Propositis rebus edere satis utile robur. 


Vere novo, reduci cum gaudent omnia succo, 
Arboribusque refert humor . . - 


Nam subula rami, loca per deserta forati, 
Emittunt viscum, quem qui sibi sumpserit illum, 
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Transferet in rubeam coctum prurigine formam ; , 
Sanguineumque sibi leviter capit ille colorem, 
Hunc sibi pictor amat et scriptor diligit zeque. 
Hinc etiam roseo fit parcia tincta colore, 

Quee quoque caprinas, quze pelles tingit ovinas, 


The preparation of a lake from ivy is also described by St. 
Audemar.* . He advises the addition of .madder. straining 
through a cloth, and then evaporating over.a fire. ‘‘ And while 
it is on the fire, put it frequently with a twig upon your rod to 
try it. If it is thick enough, let it ‘cool and harden, so that you 
may be able to make it into cakes.” In this recipe he says take 
lac, that is, the gum of ivy ; and in other recipes the month of 
March is mentioned as the right time to collect the gum from 
the young twigs. This gum is referred to in Balfour’s “ Manual 
of Botany,” and is stated, to have certain medicinal properties, 
but it. is not mentioned in the “ Pharmacopceia,” and the 
wholesale druggists know nothing of it. I have not been suc- 
cessful in preparing such a lake from the young twigs of English 
ivy, the expressed juice merely drying up into a dark green ; but 
I have obtained a yellow gum from the ivy in Italy, which, on 
exposure to air, darkens gradually to a ruby colour on the 
outside, Apparently, however, to get a fine colour from it, the 
Italian sun is necessary. We soon find, however, that. these 
methods are replaced by more scientific ones, derived from the 
art of dyeing, which, of course, reached great perfection in very 
early times. In the MS. of Jehan le Begue we find several 
recipes for the preparation of lakes in the modern method, 
which, as they were compiled by him from the MSS. of 
Alcherius, belong to the fourteenth century.t We find in these 
recipes the substance from which the colouring matter is to be 
obtained is, first to be boiled in a ley, made from wood ashes 
or with a stale urine, and then the colour precipitated by the 
addition of alum. Traces of the older method, however, are 
. to be found, as frequently the addition of gypsum as well-as 
_ alum is mentioned. Some of these recipes indicate considerable 
knowledge of the properties cf alum basic salts, and their ten- 
dency to form a precipitate under certain conditions. The 
following quotations from Mrs. Merrifield’s translation of the 
manuscripts of Jehan le Begue will serve to illustrate the 
methods used in the fourteenth century :— 

“ To make a rose colour.—Take brixillium scraped very fine 
with a knife or with glass, and tie it in a fine piece of linen, not 
tight, but loose and easy. And put it, tied up in that manner, 
into a new glazed earthen jar, to soak in ley or in urine; and 
if the urine is stale so much the better. If you cannot have 
any such, take very strong ley and put with the said piece of 
linen containing the brixillium some of the white chalk of three 
or four times the weight of the brixillium, more or less, as by 
looking at it you may think fit, according to the goodness of 
the brixillium. Afterwards add some pulverised raw alum, in 
quantity about one-fourth of the chalk or thereabouts, more or 
less, and mix all the things together, always leaving the said 
brixillium tied up in the said piece of linen, and leave it so for 
about one hour. Next place the jar upon a fire, not of wood, 
but of charcoal, and let it boil, but not too fast, for the space of 
a quarter of an hour or less, so as just to melt the alum. Then 
take the said bag of brixillium out of the vase, and press it and 
screw it out well, in order that the whole of the colour may run 
out of it in the said vase ; and then remove the colour, hot as it 
is, from the fire, and put it on a hollow lump of chalk or upon 
a brick of baked clay, in order that the urine or ley may be 
immediately absorbed into the stone, and the colour itself 
remained thickened and half dry. Afterwards let it dry com- 
pletely in the sun, and then remove the colour, which is of a 
rose colour, from the stone or brick with a knife, and put it by 
for use. When you wish to use it, take as much as you require 
and powder it ; that is, grind it upon a hard and smooth stone 
with gum-water, which must be made of two-third parts of gum 
arabic dissolved in so small a quantity of water as barely to 
cover the colour when the water is added and strained through 
a linen cloth, and one-third part of clear water mixed with the 
said gum so dissolved and strained.. And with the gum-water 
thus made, temper your rose colour to a proper consistence, and 
use for whatever you please.” 

As a further example of the methods employed, the following 
recipe from a MS. not later than the middle of the fifteenth 
century may be taken :—f{ 

“To make good and fine lake-—Take 1b: of clippings of 
rosato, and put them into very strong ley made of ashes, such 
as the dyers use, in a new glazed jar, and set it on the fire to 
boil, and boil it slowly for the space of two paternosters ; then 
pass the ley and the shavings through a clean linen strainer, 


* Supposed to be not later than the end of the thirteenth century. 
Contains some recipes from Clavicula, A twelfth century MS. 

} For instance, we find ‘f Continentur hoc volumine de coloribus 
ad pingendum capitula scripta et notata a Johanne Archerio seu 
Alcherio, anno Domini 1398, ut accepit a Jacobo Cona, Flamingo 
pictore commorante tune Parisiis,” and so on, from Jehan le Begue. 

{ This manuscript was found by Mrs. Merrifield in the library of 
RR. Canonici Regolari Convent of St. Salvatore in Bologna, 


and press it strongly with the hand so that all the ley may pass 
out ; then put back the ley to boil again without the clippings, 
and when it is boiled throw it on the shavings which are in the 
strainer, and press the strainer hard with the hand, so 
that all the ley may run out, and put it by. Throw 
away the shavings and wash the strainer well, so that there 
may not remain in it any of the hairs of the shavings. Next 
take 5 oz. of roche alum in fine powder, and put it a little at a 
time into the ley, until the ley begins to settle, which you may 
know by its turning almost entirely to a thick scum from top to 
bottom, and you must keep on mixing the ley with a clean 
spoon until it becomes cool and settles ; then put the ley into the 
clean strainer and strain it all off, and the lake will remain ‘on 
the strainer. Let it remain on the strainer until quite dry, and 
then put it into a small basin of glazed earth full of clear and 
cold water, and stir and rub it up well with the hand until it 
diffuses itself ; all the scum which rises to the top at first must 
be thrown away with a feather ; then wash the strainer well and 
pour into it the water in which you have put the lake, and the 
clear water will pass out along with the alum, and this is called 
purifying it from the alum. And when the lake is nearly dry, 
remove it from the strainer and spread it out with a broad 
knife on a new tile, let it dry in the shade, and before it has. 
done drying cut it into pieces according to your fancy and let it 
dry, and it is done. And know that the more it is purified from 
the alum the more beautiful and lively and the better it is. And 
observe this secret, that if you wish to have the lake a brighter 
colour, and one which will never change, when the shavings are 
boiling add a lump of assafetida as large as a chestnut.” 

These two recipes give in some detail the general methods 
in use during the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
for the preparation of lakes. There are, however, certain 
variations in detail that are worth noting. The introduction of 
assafetida is not again suggested, but in a recipe of later date 
the substance is boiled with fennel seed. This recipe is worth 
quoting in full, as it shows that they were aware that under cer- 
tain conditions the colour would carry down alumina without 
the addition of an alkali. 

“ To make a most beautiful purple lake—Take an ounce of 
fine grana or cochineal, a quarter of an ounce of roche alum,, 
and about a bocale full of common water. Boil the water with 
a quarter of an ounce of fennel seed until it is diminished one- 
third ; then add the grana or cochineal finely pulverised, and 
boil the whole over a slow fire for a quarter of an hour, then 
add- the pulverised roche alum, and. let it boil for another 
quarter of an hour. After this take it from the fire, strain it 
through a linen cloth into a new and unglazed earthen porringer, 
and leave it there for eight days. - You must then decant the 
water or take it up gently with a sponge, evaporating the little 
which remains until the colour is condensed, which you must 
afterwards keep in shells, adding to it a little lemon-juice.” * 

I have tested this recipe, and find that a precipitate is thrown 
down of a purple colour. The addition of lemon-juice referred 
to here, and in some other recipes, causes the lake to become 
more of a crimson and less of a purple. Occasionally lime is. 
to be added to the ley, prepared from wood ashes, thus making 
it into caustic potash ; and in one recipe we are told that the 
urine must be kept 20 days, then boiled, skimmed and filtered. 
Occasionally lime-water alone is proposed instead of ley. Alum 
is usually called roche alum, but occasionally an alum zuccarino 
is mentioned. The addition of tartar is mentioned in a recipe 
in the Padua MS., and the addition of salisgeme, or pure rock 
salt, is once or twice referred to. Occasionally the addition of 
powdered travertine, egg-shells, or fish-bones is advised, and 
directions are frequently given for filtering the ley through the 
wood ashes several times with a view to obtaining a saturated 
solution. In a recipe given by Alcherius a little ley is added to 
the alum before adding the alum solution to the coloured liquid, 
thus preparing a basic salt. In more than one recipe the lake 
is to be strained through linen, after the addition of the alum. 
Apparently this would stop the pieces of dye-wood or the 
grana from passing through while allowing the passage of the 
alumina. To understand this, we must remember the loose 
weaving of linen at that time. When the lake itself is to be 
filtered, a woollen bag is usually prescribed, shaped like the 
hood of a Capuchin friar. In some recipes we are told to dry 
the lake in the shade and not in the sunlight, and occasionally 
the directions for filtering are omitted, The washing of the 
lake is hardly ever referred to. : 

In conclusion, we may sum up the methods used by saying 
that they consisted in boiling the dye-stuff with an: alkaline 
solution and precipitating the colouring matter with alum. 

Passing from the methods of preparation, the substances 
usually used to prepare these lakes require next to be con- 
sidered. A very large number of substances seem to have 
been used at different times for the preparation not only of rose 
colours but also of blue, green and yellow lakes. For instance, 
Eastlake (p. 441, “Materials for a History of Oil-Painting #) 


* From a MS, in the library of the University of Padua, date pro- 


bably the middle of the seventeenth century. of 
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mentions Graines d’Avignon weld, broom;: curcuma,: saffron, , 


aloes and the inner bark of various trees,.as used for the pre- 
paration of various. lakes. De Mayerne (1573-1655), a friend 
of Rubens, mentions a green lake prepared from buckthorn 


(Rhamnus catharticus), and Hoogstraten says, “ With us lakes . 


are in use, not only the purple, but the blue, green, brown or 
tints of yellow lakes.” These quotations are sufficient alone to 
show the large number of lakes in use at various periods in the 
history of art, and effectually disposes of those who imagine 
the old masters to have been confined to using a few colours 
only. Any one who holds this view need only study the 
Tabula de Vocabulis Sinonimis et Equivocis Colorum, at the 
beginning of the MSS. of Jehan le Begue, to abandon it at 
once. - Nevertheléss, though so many lakes. were known, those 
of most importance seem.to have been the rose-coloured lakes. 
I,shall therefore pass over my experiments on lakes from broom 
and from saffron, and consider only the substances used for the 
preparation of rose-coloured lakes, but I shall also include the 
preparation of lake from madder. 
(To be continued.) 


JEsthetics and Artists. 


Sir,—-In a letter from one of your correspondents which 
appeared last week something is said on which, with your 
permission, I should like to offer a few remarks. J am not an 
architect, unkalendered or otherwise, and I would not meddle 
with a professional subject. The part of the letter to which I 
refer fortunately can be discussed by anyone who finds pleasure 
in gazing at a work of art. I hope therefore I shall not be 
considered an intruder. 

Your correspondent says :-—“ I cannot separate art from the 
artist any more than the shadow from the substance. ... I 
have tried hard to become less peculiar in my notions by an 
endeavour to read books on esthetics and the philosophy of 
att. Every page I looked at made me say, ‘Is the author 
writing about work that has been done, or about what is un- 
accomplished ?’ If the former, why doesn’t he content himself 
with description ; if the latter, why doesn’t he turn executant ?” 

. ‘This. passage might be considered under two heads—first, 
as to what it suggests about connection between art and artists ; 
secondly, the limits within which the writer would restrict the 
discussion of zesthetic questions. I shall begin with the 
second. 

Your correspondent’s objection is not new ; it is the old one 
which men who claim to be practical have again and again 
brought against theory. At the present time it is doing a vast 
amount of injury under the guise of an advocacy of technical 
education. Now it seems to me that theory-making instead of 
being an evil is, on the contrary, one of the highest privileges 
of civilised man, and so precious are theories the world will 
preserve those which are complete. Over two thousand years 
have elapsed since an Alexandrian schoolmaster evolved a 
system of geometry which is still valued and is likely to be for 
ages. Yet it is founded on assertions that are not only opposed 
to practical knowledge, but even to common sense—points with- 
out parts or magnitude, lines without breadth, surfaces without 
thickness. Of a similar character are theories of morals and 
of law, which seem to be intended for the use of a higher race 
than human kind. 

! Of all the theories those which relate to art may be con- 
sidered as the most sublime. It was seen, at early times, that 
artists could produce forms which were considered more 
beautiful than created things, and it was therefore natural for 
men to dream of the possibility of degrees of beauty until that 
perfection was reached which Spenser described. His words 
have been repeated in a fitting place, as an inscription in the 
principal hall of the Royal Academy. 

It is true that many speculations about art and beauty may 
have béen founded on some artist’s work, byt they soon went 
beyond whatever could be considered as individual. Makers 
of systems are not required to think only of past and present 
exemplifications of their arguments. The great desideratum 
is the perfection of the system, and that is to be determined in 
other ways besides applicability. If Euclid’s propositions and 
deductions were never turned to account by surveyors and 
mechanics, his “Elements” would still be as much esteemed as 
a wonderful example of the power of reasoning when carefully 
conducted. 

For the same reason a writer can treat of the impressions 
produced by a work of art and the causes which make it im- 
pressive ; he can investigate problems relating to the nature -of 
pleasure, custom, ‘sensitiveness, sympathy, order, proportion, 
simplicity, variety, unity, harmony, natural beauty, the beau 
ideal, form, colour, symbols, association of ideas, utility and 


numerous other. subjects. pertaining to the science, without 
thinking of the use which artists will make of his reasoning, or. 
how far it can be exemplified by works. of art which were pro- 
duced before he wrote. It is not necessary to inquire whether 
a treatise on zesthetics would be more useful, if it could be 
made serve as a manual of principles for an artist or as a guide- 
book for amateurs. An author has the liberty to settle his 
limitations and to give a form to his work in any way he 
pleases. 

Your correspondent has, accordingly, no more reason to 
blame books on zsthetics because they did not persuade him 
to give up a prejudice, than to decry Euclid because, with all 
that, is said about angles, there is no table of sines, secants, 
tangents and other ratios in any of the books, although the 
utility of such a table-is beyond doubt. 

If writers on esthetics avoid making much of. particular 
artists, they are not only acting on their rights, but acting for 
the advantage of. art. 
day is that people think far more about artists than about works 
of art. Everybody has heard the story of the party of English 
visitors in the Cologne Museum who expended their stock of 
adjectives, on a copy of Rubens’s Sz. Peter, and when the 
original was shown to them, having no more terms of admira- 
tion, fell upon the unlucky guardian, Like machines, they were 
set going by the mention of a name. The keeper of a public 
gallery is compelled to define the authorship of every work he 
exhibits. He knows that the finest painting would be neglected 
if he did not declare who was the producer. In course of time 
proofs turn up to show that in some cases the authorship is 
erroneously ascribed. All that is then necessary is to attach a 
new name; and so the game runs on. The old and honest 
designations for doubtful works — “Italian School,” “Dutch 
School”—are now ignored, and if the imagination of dealers 
and officers can find no clue to: the authorship of a work, it is 
said to be produced by a pupil of a particular painter, and it is 
left to be supposed that the master’s hand is to be discerned in 
most parts of the work. 

The extent to which pictures are prepared for the benefit of 
connoisseurs like your correspondent, who “cannot separate 
art from the artist any more than the shadow from the sub- 
stance,” is to be observed in every auction-room where “ old 
masters” find their way. If I could trust the catalogues, i have 
seen examples of every great Italian, Flemish, Dutch, German 
and French master ina single auction-room. In some cases 
the pictures were meritorious enough, but when a man has the 
satisfaction to feel he possesses the work of a master, he does 
not do justice to the picture. The faith in the association of 
able painters with imperfect works did not, however, originate 
to meet the exigencies of our times. What it can lead to is to 
be seen at the worst in some of the German galleries, for the 
old. despotic princes would have masterpieces, or woe to the 
agent. It is not wonderful, therefore, to read how a superior 
man, for Landor undoubtedly must be so recognised, was willing 
to give fifty guineas to any man who would swear that one of his 
pictures was a Domenichino ! A great many of my friends believe 
they are the possessors of Correggios, and not long since I saw two 
large Raphaels in a back office. If my friends had been taught 
a little of true connoisseurship, so as to be able to distinguish 
qualities rather than to remember names, I doubt if they would 


One of the misfortunes of the present. 


allow the pictures into a lumber-room. But so long as art and — 


artist. cannot be separated, even in thought, there must be 
similar deceptions.’ The course of reasoning is in this fashion. 
All works by Raphael (or whoever is considered desirable) is a 
masterpiece. This is a work by Raphael, evgo, it is a chef 
d’euvre. It would be safer to begin with the picture and to 
avoid ascribing it to a great artist until it was manifest that the 
execution was worthy of him. 

As a rule, it will be found that writers on esthetics do not 
ignore either artists or their works. Coleridge, who was able 
to go safely through the mazes of speculation without any aid 
from pictures or buildings, in one of his essays on the fine arts 
says :—“I would that the readers for whom alone | write had 
Raphael’s Galatea or his School of Athens before them, or that 
my essay might be read by some imaginative student warm 
from admiration of the King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, or 
of the exterior and interior of York Cathedral.” That is to say, 
he thought that acquaintance with a few great works of art 
formed the best preparation for the study of theories like those 
he put forth. Coleridge was not the only author on the 
subject who could appreciate the efforts to find the beautiful 
which are apparent in works of art, So many German volumes 
on esthetics express admiration for Strasburg’ Cathedral, it 
might be imagined that the last war was undertaken to gain 
possession of a building in which so many theories. seemed to 
meet. But it is unnecessary to pursue the subject further. 

What I desire is that your readers will not imagine that in 
any way theories of esthetics are opposed to the works of 
architects, painters. and sculptors. The theories are addressed 
to others besides artists, and have to consider many sorts: of 
relations. As Reynolds says :—‘ Every object which‘ pleases 
must give us pleasure upon some certain principles ; but as the 
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objects of pleasure are almost infinite; so their principles vary 
without end.” The writer may, therefore, be excused if, 
in co-ordinating so many principles, and in trying to direct our 
faculties towards the Beautiful, he should forget to follow out 
some one of the applications.—Obediently yours, T. C. D. 


Architecture and Societies. 

StrR,—It cannot be denied that a man who can affix 
F.R.I.B.A. to his name has greater power over the public than 
his less fortunate brothers who can boast of no such distinc- 
tion. Men in the provinces look upon the distinction with 
peculiar feelings. They would like to earn it, but fail to see 
their way clear to do so. Of course they know the truth of the 
old adage, that nothing is worth having unless it costs some- 
thing to attain it ; but they see the Royal Institute surrounded 
with such a spirit of exclusiveness that they are’ positively 
afraid to scale the ramparts of examinations. The Institute 
may be apt to resent this charge of exclusiveness ; but can this 
be denied, when it deliberately bars the way of entrance into 
its borders by an examination almost worthy -f an university, 
while it does not attempt to give instruction to those who wish 
to enter the sacred fold of the Institute? “Get your knowledge 
how you can,” it says, “and then come and find whether you be 
worthy of admission.” Surely it would be better to lower the 
standard of examinations and teach up to that standard, rather 
than enforce one which it finds beyond its scope to instruct. 
Provincials have another grievance. They feel that Londoners 
are surrounded by means of education which those in the 
provinces lack entirely. With Londoners it is 50 per cent. 
easier to enter the Institute than with men in the country, Why 
could not the Institute throw out some suggestions, if nothing 
more, for the benefit of country students? Could not they pub- 
lish a small monthly paper for the use of students, wherein 
information for the Institute examinations might be found? 
And why not, now and again, send a lecturer to the various 
parts of the country to stir up local interest ? 

What we want is enthusiasm. Not the enthusiasm that 
only delights in the laudation of art, but that enthusiasm which 
will convert the Institute into a grand architectural university, 
and help those who desire its honours, rather than repulse 
them by exclusiveness. 

Let the Institute recognise that there is a world outside its 
borders, wherein architects have, as others, to fight hard for 
their daily bread ; let it make itself the Institute of @// archi- 
tects, not merely of the F.R.I.B.A.’s.—Yours truly, 

TRUE REVIVAL. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Sheffield.—The new schools erected and opened by the 
Board in Gleadless Road, Heeley, have been built by Messrs. 
W. Ives & Co., contractors, of Shipley, from the designs of Mr. 
C. J. Innocent, of 17 George Street, Sheffield. They may be 
said to be the finest schools yet erected in Sheffield, a special 
study having been made by the designer of the educational 
conveniences cf the interior. These have been secured on an 
original plan presenting several new features. In the school 
for boys and girls each department has a large room and five 
other rooms, which can be thrown together for general pur- 
poses, and thus obtain a much larger room. There has been 
accommodation provided for 420 boys, 420 girls and 360 
infants. The infants occupy a separate building, and here the 
arrangements of the general schoolrooms and classrooms have 
been arranged on an entirely new plan. The total cost has 
been 13,700/. As the accommodation is for 1,206 children, the 
cost per head for the site amounts to 2/. 2s., and for the 
building and furnishing 9/. 5s. 2¢., the schools thus costing per 
head, 11/7. 7s. 2d. Mr. Cartwright acted as clerk of works. 


Skipton.— Large new Congregational Sunday schools, 
erected in Otley Street, Skipton, have been formally opened. 
The assembly-room, on the ground-floor, contains a substantial 
platform, and on each side there are six classrooms, and there 
is a spacious room which will be used asa day school for the 
infants. The assembly-room is encircled by a gallery, and on 
each side there are also four classrooms. The building is of 
a substantial nature, and has been erected at a cost of about 
3,000/._ Messrs. Healey & Son, of Bradford, were the archi- 
tects ; Mr. B. Kirk, of Skipton, was the contractor for the stone- 
work; Mr. Smith, of Keighley, the joinery ; and Mr. G. H. 
Mason, of Skipton, the plumbing and painting. 

London.—The Orphan Working School, Haverstock Hill, 
which usually has over 500 children in occupation, has had to 
be closed and the children removed owing to defects in the 
sanitary condition of the buildings, and the Estates Committee 
instructed their architect, Mr. Chas. Bell, to prepare plans and 
specifications for putting matters in order. Mr. Bell prepared 
two schemes, one for improving the existing sanitary arrange- 
ments in their present positions and another for building 
detached separate sanitary blocks, As either of the schemes 


were likely to entail considerable expense, it was decided to 


consult some eminent sanitary expert on the matter, and. Mr. 
Edward Tidman, C.E., F.S.1., of Westminster, was instructed 
and has just reported to the committee advising the adoption 
of the separate detached blocks with certain modifications. 
Mr. Tidman’s report was adopted and the architect instructed. 
to obtain estimates strictly on the lines of Mr. Tidman’s report 


and recommendations, and it is proposed to carry out the work 
without delay. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


High Wycombe.—The Cottage Hospital has been recently ' 
enlarged and endowed with a sum of about 2,800/., granted by ' 


the Trustees of the Earl of Beaconsfield Memorial Fund from 
the surplus at their disposal. 
large operation and -convalescent-room, bath-room, heated 
linen chamber and other conveniences, costing, with additional 
piece of land, about 8007, The new buildings were opened by 
Mr. Coningsby Disraeli, the heir of the late Earl, on the 
19th ult., and Mr. Disraeli was afterwards entertained to 
luncheon at the Town Hall.’ Mr. Arthur Vernon, F.S.I., of 
26 Great George Street, Westminster, and High Wycombe, was. 
the architect, he having been the architect also of the new build- 
ings, which were erected in 1875 ; and Mr. H. Flint, of High 
Wycombe, was the contractor, 

Horsham.—The Governors of the Grammar School being 
about to erect new school buildings and residence, eight archi- 
tects of repute were nominated, from whom they have selected. 


The new buildings consist of a : 


Mr, Arthur Vernon, of 26 Great George Street, Westminster, ’ 


and High Wycombe, 
buildings, which are to be commenced in the spring. 


GENERAL. 


The Calcutta Art Society has awarded 
gold medal to Mr. W. H. Jobbins for a view 
and the society’s gold medal to Mr. W.-H: Vernon for his 
A Lonely Mere. 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes for his Palmistry. 


as their architect, to carry out the new 


the Viceroy’s. , 
of Kinchinjunga, - 


Another gold medal of the society falls to 


Mr. Bernard Hall has been appointed Director of the. 


National Gallery, Melbourne. The salary is 600/, a year. ° 
Baron Alphonse Rothschild has presented to the Louvre 


for the collection of work in metal two Florentine -bronzes. of ; 


the sixteenth century. 

excellent in style. 
The Chancel of Holy Trinity 

Leyton, has been destroyed by fire. 


) 


Church, Harrow Green, - 


They represent two satyrs and are: 


! 


The Building at Fécamp, which of late years was used as 


a distillery of liqueurs, was destroyed by fire on Monday. 

Mr. Edward Tidman, C.E., F.S.%., of Westminster, has 
been appointed by the Technical Education Committee of the 
Essex County Council lecturer on “ Hygiene,” and will shortly 
commence a course of lectures under their auspices. 

Mr. J. C. Traylen, architect, of Stamford, was elected an 


ecclesiastical surveyor for the diocese of Lincoln on the 12th — 


instant, at a meeting of the archdeacons and rural deans at the 
Old Palace, Lincoln, the Lord Bishop of Lincoln presiding. 


The Tower of the Parish Church of Newcastle-under- | 


Lyme, St. Giles’s, is to be restored at the cost of Mr. F. 
of Peplow Hall. 

The Surveyors’ Institution meets on Monday, the 18th 
inst., when a paper will be read by Mr. E. H. Morris, entitled 
“The Four-Course System, with Desirable Variations.” —_ 

The Oxford City Council have granted a site in Broad: 
Street for the erection of a statue to the memory of the late 
Cardinal Newman. 

4& New Pump-room, the gift of the Duke of Devonshire, 
is to be erected at Burton at an estimated cost of 5,000/, 


Stanier,. 


Flamstead Church Tower has been examined and pro- - 


nounced to be unsafe, a collapse being liable at any time. The 
vicar has issued an appeal for funds to protect the tower. 


The Finance and General Purposes Committee of the 
Heywood Town Council have decided to offer premiums of 20/,, 
1o/, and S/. respectively, for the best plans of a technical school 
suitable for the borough. The sums indicate the position 
attained by the profession in Lancashire. 


The Aberdeen University Court have decided to 
memorialise the Government for a grant towards the cost of 
the proposed extension of the University buildings to meet one- 
half of the sum to be expended (80,000/.) under the scheme. 
The Universities of Edinburgh and. Glasgow have, in parallel, 
circumstances within the last twenty-five years, applied for and 
obtained from Government grants in aid to the amount of 
208,000/. in all, on the basis of subscriptions raised by the: 
respective localities. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE opening meeting of the Applied Art Section of the 
Society of Arts will be held on Tuesday next, when Mr. 
WituiAmM Morais will read.a paper on “The Woodcuts of 
Gothic Books,” which will be illustrated by a series of 
lantern slides. On February 23, Mr. J. Witt1am Tonks 
will read a paper on the “ Artistic Treatment of Jewellery, 
Jewel and Address Caskets.” At subsequent meetings 
papers will be read by Mr. E. Roscoz Mu uns on “The 
Decorative Uses of Sculpture” (March 29), by Mr. C. 
PuRDON CrarkeE, C.I.E., on “English Brocaded and 
Figured Silks” (April 12), and on May 17 Mr. GrorceE T. 
Roginson will read his second paper on “ Decorative 
Plaster Work.” 


| of the Board of Manufactures, and that they should be con- 
ducted by men of eminence. At present work requiring an 
artist had too often to be left out of consideration, or, when 
art was required, workmen had too often to be brought 
from elsewhere, or the work sent out of the country. 
There was, he argued, no reason why Edinburgh should 
not be a centre of art. Mr. Kinross, architect, said the 
promoters were working to supply a want which existed, 
and that they knew there was a market for artistic work and 
workmen. After the deputation had withdrawn it was 
agreed that the Trades Council should at next meeting 
consider what action they would take regarding the scheme. 
We suppose there will be no difficulty about the kind of 
decision that will be arrived at. The Scottish working-men 
are too shrewd to neglect so excellent a chance of bettering 
themselves. 


THE coroner’s jury, after hearing evidence about the 
disaster at the Theatre Royal, Gateshead, on Boxing Day, 
when eleven of the spectators were killed, came to the 
conclusion that the panic was caused by the culpable act of 
some unknown person. The following rider was handed 
in:—‘‘(1) After careful consideration we find that the 
single exit from the gallery for the audience was insufficient 
and exceedingly dangerous. (2) We suggest that the door 
and three steps at the top of the landing be removed and a 
wider opening with a door be made directly opposite to the 
stairs, and that a handrail be put up in the centre of the 
stairs, and that these alterations be made immediately. 
(3) We further suggest that other sufficient and safe exits 
from the gallery be made as soon as practicable. (4) We 
are of opinion that an Act of Parliament should be passed 
as soon as possible for the provinces relating to theatres, 
rendering it compulsory en the part of the local licensing 
authorities to place provincial theatres on the same footing 
as London theatres are now under the Metropolitan Board 
of Works or other authorities, for the better protection of 
the public against loss of life, or injury, or panic, or fire.” 
It is odd to learn that in Gateshead there are people who 
believe the Metropolitan Board of Works is not defunct. 
But there is no doubt the Gateshead jurymen pointed out a 
source of grave risk in the majority of provincial theatres. 
There seems to be no limit to the overcrowding ; passages 
are allowed to be blocked up, and the single exit to each 
part of a house is often in a most inconvenient position. It 
only needs a little excitement among an audience to bring 
about destruction of life as happened at Gateshead. The 
lessees of theatres are, of course, anxious for safety, but they 
cannot control a panic-moved audience. The licensing 
authorities are too easy-going, and the control ought to be 
taken out of their hands. 


Tue Arc de Triomphe, or Arc de !’Etoile, in Paris is 
about to undergo some restoration ; the extent can only be 
decided after an examination, when the scaffolding is com- 
plete. It is known, however, that on the face towards the 
Avenue Kleber the cornice of the relief of the Battle of 
Jemmapes, by Marocuertl, is beginning to fall, and 
although the relief is not one of the most successful, prudence 
dictates that provision should be made to insure the safety 
of the figures. The foundation-stone of the arch was laid 
in 1806, but the structure was not ready for inauguration 
until 1836. It has cost 9,651,115 francs, and for a work of 
its magnitude and perfection the outlay has been moderate. 


IT is satisfactory to find that in Melbourne the claims 
of architects for their commissions are not treated as if they 
were cases in casuistry which allowed chances for hair- 
splitting without any regard to the issue. According to the 
Australian Builder, Messrs. BEswickE & HutTCHINS sued 
a doctor for 1117. tos. 6a, being balance of fees calculated 
at 3 per cent. on a tender for a house that was not erected. 
The doctor wished to have a showy house as an advertise- 
ment. Plans and specifications for it were prepared and 
tenders received, but he could not screw up his courage to 
perform the operation of accepting one of them, and the 
plans and other documents became less useful than empty 
medicine-bottles. He maintained that he had prescribed 
no larger outlay than 2,o00/, and for any ill-effects that 
might follow he had given an anodyne in the form of a 
commission for a terrace. But Mr. Biixinc, the secretary 
of the Victorian Institute of Architects, said that mode of 
treatment was not acceptable in Australia. The worthy 
doctor would not relieve a patient from a load of unpaid 
bills, if there were any, because attendance was required 
for some new complaint, and he might have allowed the 
architectural practitioners to act on his principle. The 
jurors, we suppose, could recall many instances of medical 
book-keeping, and they at once awarded the full amount 
claimed, with costs. It would be well if in England a 
similar course could be always followed. 


THERE was a time when, if M. pE NIEUWERKERKE said 
to a painter or sculptor, after the manner of Sir JOHN 
Farstarr, “The laws of France are at my commandment ; 
blessed are they that have been my friends,” he would be 
believed. Was he not “ Directeur des Musées impériaux,” 
and controller of an influence to which the Emperor always 
submitted? Every atelier in Paris had its special gibes 
about the magnificent Count, for if not witty, he gave rise 
to much wit ; but, at the same time, he was a potentate not 
only in the Louvre, but wherever a picture or a statue was 
to be provided from the public money. He jockeyed poor 
D’Orsay out of the position which was promised him. 
They were both reputed sculptors, and both fancied eques- 
trian figures ; but while one preferred statuettes, the other 
went in for big works. When Napoveon III. found it was 
necessary to introduce reforms, nobody was surprised to 
find that NIEUWERKERKE was the first victim to be offered 
up. On that point, at least, there was unanimity. But he 
was allowed to hold some offices—his pension and com- 
pensation would otherwise be onerous to an economical 
Ministry—for a few months, until the revolutionists ap- 
peared. He did not venture to parley with them, and 
escaped to Lucca, where he has just died. M. pre Nrxv- 
WERKERKE was described by his flatterers to be the fore- 
most sculptor of the age for military celebrities. It may be 
doubted if posterity will take that view of him, if ever his 
works are judged. Although of Dutch extraction, M. DE 
NIEUWERKERKE was born in Paris eighty-two years ago. 


We have already mentioned that in Edinburgh a few 
gentlemen were endeavouring to obtain instruction in the 
principles of art for the workmen of the city. In order to 
secure the co-operation of the Trades Council, a deputa- 
tion interviewed that body on Tuesday. Dr. Rowanp 
ANDERSON, architect, president of the committee, explained 
the kind of technical education it was proposed to offer if 
the eye and the hand were to work in harmony and 
sympathy with one another, and the judgment and the 
imagination were to invest all handicraft work with intelli- 
gence, purpose and grace. For this purpose they would 
require 2,000/.,, and 1,367/. had already been received or 
promised. Funds would also be required for travelling 
and other scholarships. The sanction of the Secretary for 
Scotland had been obtained for the use of the rooms in the 
Royal Institution, formerly occupied as an antiquarian 
museum. It was intended that the classes should be 
managed by a representative committee and a committee 
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ARCHITECTURAL MYTHS.* 


LL readers of ‘Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre” will 
remember the educational establishment which is 
described in the second book. The pupils assume certain 
postures when they are showing respect. After WILHELM 
has gone through a preliminary initiation he is taught the 
meaning of the salutations. The first, in which the face 
was turned heavenward, signified reverence for what is above 
or over us; the second, in which the eyes were bent on the 
ground, was a mark of reverence to the earth, to which so 
much is owing by all living things. ‘There was a third or 
extra one which expressed reverence for contemporary life. 
The fascinating book by Mr. W. R. LerHazy may be taken 
as a record of how far the first and second reverences have 
been displayed by means of architecture in all ages. 

In these days, when “truths which sages would have 
died to know are taught by village dames,” it is hard to 
realise the mystery which surrounded men whose knowledge 
was limited, while the manner of observing things produced 
bewilderment. In the East especially the brilliancy of the 
light that was everywhere increased their darkness. When 
so much was to be seen it was more difficult to understand 
why there should be obscurity about the questions which 
men cannot help asking, although they are known to be un- 
answerable. The scepticism recorded of the friends of 
Jos suggests how perplexing were the problems that would 
intrude in Arabian tents; the desert was no more safe from 
them than the walled city. Long before MAHOMET, as 
recorded by Mr. Carty is, asked, “‘What am I? What is 
this unfathomable Thing I live in, which men name Uni- 
verse ?” black-eyed and hook-nosed wanderers interrogated 
Canopus and blue-glancing stars without much advantage 
to themselves. For, as the erudite Mr. JENKINSON informed 
Dr. Primrose, “the cosmogony or creation of the world 
has puzzled the philosophers in every age.” 

But if in the ages before physical science was system- 
atised there was not much exact knowledge, at least it was 
possible to infer a great deal, and the inferences are often 
expressed by architectural features. How varied they have 
been Mr. LerHasy explains, for he has brought together in 
his pages sucha multiplicity of examples as to make his book 
appear to be a production of a past age, when scholarship 
of the kind could be appreciated. 

The titles of the chapters by themselves will be almost 
enough to suggest the aim of the author. When it is found 
they treat of The World Fabric, The Microcosmos, Four 
Square, At the Centre of the Earth, The Jewel-bearing 
Tree, The Planetary Spheres, The Labyrinth, The Golden 
Gate of the Sun, Pavements like the Sea, Ceilings like the 
Sky, The Windows of Heaven and Three Hundred and 
Sixty Days, The Symbol of Creation, it will be evident how 
wide a field is traversed and to what extent the art.can be 
the symbol of reverence for the Earth and things beyond it. 
For it should be remembered that this treatise on the 
mystic side of architecture is no “baseless fabric of a 
vision.” Mr. LerHapy could not be more careful in pro- 
ducing and arranging authorities if he were writing a book 
on dilapidations, party-walls, sub-contracts, light and air, 
the responsibilities of surveyors or other favourite sub- 
jects. The reader may decline to be persuaded that 
architecture is more than one of the useful arts, but he 
must at least admit that evidence enough has been pro- 
duced to prove that during a long period of the world’s 
history buildings were made to subserve cosmical purposes, 
and we might suppose they were at one time considered to 
be most useful when they were most symbolical. 

Accident might be considered as a factor if the 
examples of architectural mysticism were more few; but 
when the characteristics which are relied on are found to 
be widespread and enduring, we must suppose they were 
determined by principle. For instance, the Chaldeans 
believed the universe to have a curved form. According 
to MASPERO, they “represented the earth like a boat in- 
verted and hollow, of a kind entirely round, and which are 
still used on the Euphrates. In the interior was the place 
of darkness and death, upon the convex surface was spread 
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the earth, and the heavens were in the form of a vast hemi- 
sphere, of which the lower rim rested upon the extremity of 
the terrestrial bark.” We may smile at such a notion of 
physical geography, but at any rate the Chaldeans came 
nearer reality than the Egyptians and others, who assumed 
the universe to be a sort of square chest. Curves were 
admitted as ruling the greatest of forms, and why should 
not the wise men insist on their adoption. in buildings ? 
Mr. LetrHasy says, “It is an interesting fact that modern 
evidence goes to. show that the dome was first known in th 

Land of the Plain.” 

With the Egyptians the temple was built, says MasPEro, 
in the likeness of the world as it was known to them. It 
was supposed to be a plane supported by four props, and 
covered either with a rigid ceiling or a shallow vault. In 
some cases the temple was vaulted, as at Abydos; elsewhere 
the roof was flat. Leaves surrounded the bases of the 
columns, and in some chambers the lower part of the walls 
was painted with lotus or papyrus. In many other ways the 
universe was suggested, and, like it, the temples were made 
double, and the sanctuary was so divided as to appear as 
the north and the south. 

The Caabah at Mecca is a rival of the legendary stone 
at Westminster. Although of late it has been taken to be 
an aerolite, it was described before the Christian era as the 
most honoured “temple” in the world. According to the 
legends, it is a duplicate of the altar at which ADAm wor- 
shipped in Paradise, and stands in a line with the original. 
The stone has not been much appreciated, unless by fol- 
lowers of the Prophet, but the Comte DE Vocus has dis- 
covered a new significance in blocks of the kind. He says:— 
“The cube is essentially a mystical form, which was found 
in the cells of Egyptian temples and that of Jerusalem. 
Originally the sacred edifice was the image of the celestial 
dwelling, as the symbol which inhabited it was the image 
of the divine personage.” 

If with unpromising materials like the foregoing it is 
possible to deduce an intention to make a building repre- 
sentative of creation on a wide scale, it becomes compara- 
tively easy to deal with works of later periods. At one 
time it might be supposed that PLuTraRcH was relating old 
women’s tales when he described Numa as making a 
Temple of Vesta of an orbicular shape because he wished it 
to be an image of the universe, and with the Pythagorean 
fire in the centre ; but after later investigations it is possible 
he recorded an intention which really animated the ancient 
warrior who succeeded Romutus. Henceforth all old 
traditions deserve respect. 

It would appear also that at an early date care was 
taken to bring temples and other important buildings into 
a linear relation with the heavenly bodies. In Egypt that 
sort of planning was expected, but examples are seen 
elsewhere, and the Buddhist topes, when circular in plan, 
have a square enclosure, as if to insure under all circum- 
stances the virtues of certain lines when laid down on a 
traditional principle. In Ancient Rome the Roma Quad- 
vata, which may have resembled the Mecca block, is said 
to have been “surrounded by a circular trench, the 
Mundus, a symbol of the mystic plough-turned furrow, by 
which the pomcerium or sacred circuit line was marked in 
accordance with the primitive religious ceremonies per- 
formed while founding a new city.” So general was the 
adoption of a definite position for buildings, it would not 
surprise us if the buildings at Zimbabwe, in Mashonaland, to 
which we referred last week, and which are symbolicalin several 
ways, were found to have the prineipal planes corresponding 
with the cardinal points, for, as old STUKELEY says, “ Ever 
since the world began, in building temples or places of 
religious worship, men have been studious in setting them 
according to the quarters of the heavens.” ‘The planetary 
spheres are also found to have had their influence on archi- 
tectural design. 

While so much thought was given to the heavens, the 
reverence for the earth was not neglected. HERSCHEL 
declared London was the centre of the terrene globe, and 
the same claim has been made on behalf of other cities, in 
days when the maps of the world were not projected with the 
accuracy of MeRcaror’s. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
many centres were found for the globe. Delphi was one, 
and Apo.to rightly founded his throne there, the exact spot 
having been ascertained by a pair of eagles sent by ZrEus. 
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Not only cities but houses had their centre, and the English 
hearth is its surviving representative. ScHLreMANN found 
in the largest hall at Hissarlik a large circle which marked 
the centre of the palace. There is evidence of the im- 
portance or sacredness attached to a similar spot in many 
buildings, and probably it was the safest place for making an 
agreement. In Asia, as in Europe, there are special 
centres of the kind to which virtues are attached. 

Many myths are also connected with some peculiar tree, 
as if it were a selected representative of the earth as a pro- 
ducing agent. Some of them are of gold with emerald 
leaves and precious stones for fruit, thus recalling the Palm 
of Delight and other delightful examples of BEvERLEY’s art 
in the days when Vzsrris ruled burlesque. Mr. LETHABY 
considers the fabulous trees gave rise to the many branched 
candelabra which for centuries were in fashion. JoHN 
EVELYN says that “ the wise SoLomon prescribed ordinances 
for the very distance of trees,” and if they produced gems 
in autumn the king could not be too particular. 

Another myth relating to building is that of the Laby- 
rinth. Long before the Greeks related the legend of the 
Minotaur and of the complicated prison for the monster 
which Dapa.us devised, there wasa belief in the existence 
of mazy courses in the world and out of it. There was no 
small difficulty in journeying along them during life ; but 
the Egyptians seemed to believe that after death a more 
puzzling way awaited mortals. As Prrror says, ‘The 
tomb had its snares and narrow passages, its gaping depths 
and the mazes of its intersecting corridors.” The most 
rudimentary utilitarian considerations would prohibit many 
imitations of a labyrinth in stone or brick, but the per- 
plexities were figured in churches as affording a moral 
lesson. The “Chemins de Jerusalem” were derived from 
the legends of the labyrinth, and the lines were not ill- 
adapted to adorn a pavement. It might need a GEORGE 
HERBERT to draw conclusions from “ square and speckled 
stones,” from others which were black and grave, and from 
the cement which united them in a church floor; but any 
man could understand the sermon that was expressed by 
lines which suggested the difficulties of the path to 
Paradise. In Amiens until 1825 there was a labyrinth 
inlaid on the pavement; they were also to be seen in 
St. Quentin, Rheims, Arras and elsewhere in France. It is 
also known that in Canterbury there was a labyrinth. 
If terror could be excited by a labyrinthine plan it was 
likely to be increased when the construction was invisible, 
and it is not improbable that many of the underground 
passages of which the utility is not apparent may be 
evidence. of a desire to have an aid to terrorising. On 
this subject Mr. LETHaBy says: 


Another widely distributed myth in connection with old buildings, 
that of the underground passage, would seem to be a parallel thought 
best explained by this underway of the sun, which every one felt 
assured must go under his own particular temple. Be this as it may, 
we are likely to be told in many an old church and abbey in England, 
especially if ruined, that ‘‘ there is a passage underground which runs 
from here for miles and miles ; it crosses under the river, and the other 
end is at the castle.” The story is told in France, in one instance, of 
all the way from Arles to the amphitheatre at Nimes. Sir H. Layard 
heard the same tale in the wildest part of Persia; just as it was told 
Herodotus in Egypt that there was a subterranean gallery from the 
Great Pyramid to the Nile. 


Since so much can be assumed as being figurative in 
buildings, it is of course allowable for Mr. LETHABY to 
point to the pavement of St. Mark’s as a case in which 
builders paid their tribute to the sea. But there have been 
many floors which also became symbolic of other forces as 
well as the sea. . Ceilings also were made expressive of 
thought, and it may seem difficult to decide what has not a 
mythic signification in ancient architecture. 

There are many who will not find much satisfaction in 
having forms which were inspired by delusions placed 
before them as models of what is beautiful in art. It 
is, however, possible that architecture would not have 
advanced unless it had been aided by the influence of the 
notions which served as a substitute for science. Modern 
designers are free from the errors which converted pheno- 
mena into animated beings, and in so practical an age 
there is no need to warn them against myths or mysticisms ; 
but can it be said that the architecture of the scientific 
period surpasses in beauty the architecture of the long 
period of darkness before the lamp of science was lighted ? 
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The earlier peoples may have derived more satisfaction 
from their delusions than we do from facts. — ere 

At all events, we must sympathise with the men who, in 
spite of their ignorance of the sciences, believed that archi- 
tecture could be made to show forth their greatness by 
expressing their relations to a mighty and mysterious 
universe. They had a more worthy idea of the capa- 
bilities of the art than their scientific successors. Mr 
Lretuapy is therefore deserving of the gratitude of all 
architects for the. enthusiastic labour by which he has 
brought to light the oldest and sincerest acknowledgments 
of the value of their art. 


ON THE LAKES USED BY 
MASTERS.,* 
(Concluded from page 51.) 


HHERCOLD 


Al Rae rose-coloured lake prepared from ivy gum has already 
been considered. In the later recipes we find Indian lac, 
Brazil wood and kermes repeatedly referred to. I shall begin 
by considering the lakes prepared from Indian lac. It is some- 
times doubtful whether the word lac or lacca refers to the red 
resin from India, or to ivy-juice, which is occasionally called 
lac, but it is evidently the Indian resin in the later manuscripts, 
and we find that it was imported for dyeing by the Catalans and 
Provengals as early as 1220. The coloyring matter in this 
resin is due to the coccus lacca, which lives on the twigs of 
trees of the species Butea, Ficus and Croton. These insects 
become embedded in the resin which exudes from the tree, thus 
forming a red resinous mass, which is imported under the name 
of stick lac, and probably corresponds to the substance known 
as Indian lac in olden times, It is customary now, however, to 
soften the resin in water when it is removed from the tree, by 
which the colouring matter is largely extracted, and the resin 
known as shellac separated. The solution of the colouring 
matter is then evaporated down into cakes known as lac dye. 
Until quite recently a considerable quantity of lac dye was sent 
into England, and I had some difficulty in obtaining a pound of 
it. The sample I obtained has been, I should think, over- 
heated during evaporation and the colour partly burnt. As 
showing the identity of stick lac with the Indian lac of olden 
times, I may mention that it is stated in the Padua MS. already 
referred to, that on separating the colouring matter a colourless 
resin would be left behind, which would be used for making 
varnishes. I have prepared—(1) Some of the lac dye groun 
with gum ; (2) a lake prepared by boiling the lac dye witha 
solution of soda, filtering and precipitating filtrate with alum ; 
(3) a lake prepared by boiling stick lac with soda, filtering and 
precipitating with alum. This lake may be considered to 
correspond closely to that used by the old masters. 

Another substance largely used for preparing lakes is a dye- 
wood known as verzino, berxillium, brexillium, brasillium 
and Brazil wood. It has long been known as a dye-wood, 
being mentioned in the book of “ Roots,” by Rabbi David 
Kimchi, and was called by the Arabs aléakim or bacam. 
According to Marco Polo, the best quality grew in Ceylon. It 
was afterwards discovered in, and imported from, South 
America, and it has been suggested that Brazil takes its name. 
from the fact of this wood being found there. No wood of this 
name is now imported from the East, but similar dye-woods, 
known as sapan wood, Saunders wood and buc wood, are 
imported from the East, while the name Brazil wood is confined 
to that sent from South America. The different dye-woods are 
all varieties of Caesalpinia, and probably the dye-woods now 
sent from the East are the old verzino or brexillium. I have 
prepared a lake from Brazil wood by boiling it with soda and 
then precipitating with alum. This is probably very similar to 
the lakes obtained from this wood by the old recipes. As a 
rule we expect to find that substances in favour with the old 
masters for the preparation of colours would yield permanent 
pigments, but this is not so in the case of Brazil wood, all these 
dye-woods yielding fugitive dyes. We shall have to con- 
sider the question of the use of fugitive lakes when we come to 
treat of the mediums with which the pigments were ground. 

The most famous of all red dyes is that obtained from 
kermes, a small insect of the same genus as the cochineal insect 
and known as the coccus ilicis, which is found on the prickly 
oak or ilex round the coasts of the Mediterranean, the best 
quality coming from Arcadia. The female coccus is collected 
from the trees, and as collected looks like small scarJet berries, 
which crush to powder in the hand. The first mention of this 
dye occurs in the directions for the curtains of the Temple 
(Exodus xxvi. 1), and it seems to have been used from the 


* From a Cartor Lecture by Mr. A. P. Laurie, M.A., read at the 
Society of Arts, 
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earliest times for the production of a red dye. Professor 
Middleton has shown me some pieces of cloth from the tombs 
in middle Egypt, dating from 300 A.D., which he believes to be 
dyed with kermes, and in which the colour is perfectly bright 
and fresh. It can be traced as a dye through the Middle Ages 
in the south of Europe. It was mentioned in a commercial 
agreement between Bologna and Ferrara in 1193, and Florence 
and Venice were famous for stuffs dyed with it in the fifteenth 
century. 

The Italian name for the dye was grana, from which comes 
the English phrase, “to dye in grain,” and Shakespeare has 
given his testimony to the permanency of the dye, when he 
makes Olivia say of her complexion, “’Tis in grain, sir ; ’twill 
endure wind and weather.” Hellot, in his “ L’Art de Teinture ” 
(1701), pages 244 and 264, says that the figures in the old 
Brussels tapestries, 200 years old, and dyed with this substance, 
are perfectly fresh, and Bertholet states the dye to be quite per- 
manent in his work on dyeing. It continued to be used till the 
introduction of cochineal from America in the sixteenth century, 
by which it was gradually replaced. Apparently Cortes first 
sent reports of the cochineal insect to Europe in 1523, and we 
find that Matthioli mentions it as quite common in 1549, and in 
the Padua MS., already referred to, a recipe for lake is given, 
in which either grana or cochineal is advised to be used, show- 
ing that at that time cochineal had partly but not entirely re- 
placed kermes. It is still used in Persia as a dye, but is no 
longer an article of commerce. The samples I have obtained 
are kindly given me by Mr. William Morris, who imports it for 
dyeing his finest reds for tapestry weaving. Lake prepared 
from it was known as “lacca di cimatura di grana da rosato,” 
and was almost always prepared from the clippings of the cloth 
dyed with kermes. In the recipe quoted we are directed to 
take these clippings, which apparently were the loose pieces of 
wool trimmed off the cloth before it left the dyer’s hands, and 
could apparently be obtained by the painters in sufficient 
quantity from the dyers. I therefore asked Mr. Morris to dye 
a piece of cloth for me with kermes in order that I might test 
this method of preparing the lake. The process of dyeing it 
was very simple. The cloth being mordaunted with alum con- 
taining a little tartar, and then dyed in a water solution of the 
kermes, the whole of the kermes was absorbed by the cloth. I 
have boiled a piece of this cloth with soda, strained off the 
solution, precipitated it with alum. The lake thus prepared 
does not differ appreciably from the lakes prepared from kermes 
direct. 

The first recipe for the preparation of the lake directly from 
kermes that we find occurs in the “Arte Vetraria” by Neri 
(1612). This book, though mainly confined to the preparation 
of colours for staining glass, contains some recipes in the 7th 
book for the preparation of lakes, and in chapter 19 Neri states 
that, finding in Pisa, “non occorre Cimatura, non Maestra,” he 
prepared kermes lake by boiling the kermes with a solution of 
alum, allowing it to stand for some days and filtering. I find 
that if kermes is boiled with alum in this way, and allowed to 
stand, the precipitate of a rose-coloured lake is gradually 
formed. Some recipes also occur in the Padua MS. for the 
preparation of a lake direct from kermes. I have made a lake 
prepared by boiling kermes with soda, filtering and precipitating 
with alum. 

As already stated, few references to lakes prepared from 
mmadder occur. It was largely used for dyeing, and was there- 
fore probably used for the preparation of lakes. Besides the 
reference to it in the MS. of St. Audemar, Theophilus refers to 
a substance called “menesch,” which seems to be a corruption 
-of the Indian name of the root #ztsch, and Neri gives a madder 
lake recipe in the “Arte Vetraria,” book vil. chap. 118. It is 
‘hardly necessary to collect examples for its use as a dye, but 
‘in passing we may mention that some of the cloth from the 
Egyptian tombs, already referred to, is evidently dyed with 
madder, the colour being perfectly preserved. That it is men- 
tioned in the statues of Marseilles (1287), that its cultivation 
was much encouraged by the Emperor Charles V., in Holland, 
and the curious regulations as to its use by the greater dyers 
only, show in how much esteem it was held. In my experi- 
ments on madder lakes, I have made use of the preparation 
known as alizarine. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out that, with the 
exception of madder, the lakes described are all very similar in 
tone of colour. I have described them as rose-coloured lakes, 
translating by this word the words roseli, rosita, roseum, 
rosaceum, roseo, rosa and so on. A recipe given in the 
Padua MS. helps us to settle what was meant by the descrip- 
tion rose-coloured, and to confirm my belief that the lakes I 
have made closely resemble those made during the best period 
of art. The recipe is as follows :— 

“To make Brazil wood of four colours.—Take Brazil 
wood and steep any quantity you please (so that it is more than 
a third part) in clear water until the colour is very red (rosso). 
Then divide this colour into four parts. If you wish to make a 
rose colour (rosato) use it pure; if you wish it purple (pavo- 
nazzo) use lime-water, but the water must be tepid ; if you wish 


a violet colour (violato) add a ley to it ; and if you desire that 
it should be of a mulberry colour (morello) add tartar.” 

I have stained (1) a piece of paper with Brazil wood water, 
and therefore the rosato colour, which is a purplish red; 
(2) a piece of paper stained with Brazil wood water, rendered 
alkaline with soda, and therefore of the violato colour. Even 
if we include madder amongst the lakes they used, they had 
evidently nothing which corresponded in tint to the cochineal 
lakes, or so-called madder lakes used by modern artists. 
This doubtless accounts for the fact which I have been told 
by experts, that modern lakes cannot be used in copying the 
old masters. It may be asked how the magnificent reds were 
produced by means of these lakes. The following quotation 
from the Padua MS. throws some light upon this :— 

“7, The mixtures of cinnabar. The colour of ripe straw- 
berries is imitated with cinnabar and lake. Scarlet is made 
(scarlato) with cinnabar, lake and white lead. Blood colour is 
made with cinnabar and lake. The red colour on the cheeks 
of beautiful flesh is represented with cinnabar, lake and white 
lead.” 

I have tried some experiments on this point, and find that 
very rich crimsons can be obtained by glazing one of these 
rather dull purple-coloured lakes over vermilion, and many of 
the rich robes in the pictures at the National Gallery can be 
matched in this way very well, though usually somewhat 
browner in tone. An interesting example of a figure just 
ready for such glazing is the St. John in the L7tombment of 
Christ (790), apparently painted in red lead. Examples of the 
purple lakes themselves can also be found in many pictures, 
and in various states of preservation—some very bright (see 
angel’s robe in the Botticelli, 275), some very much faded (see 
the Roger Van der Weyden, 664). The combined red pro- 
duced by giazing the lake over vermilion is less likely to alter 
seriously with time, because the dulling of the lake is compen- 
sated for by the fading of the lake, and therefore the shining 
through of the vermilion. I have found, for instance, that 
Brazil-wood lake used in this way produced a fairly durable 
red. 

With reference to the permanence or otherwise of the lakes 
described above, Brazil wood fades in a few weeks, or on 
exposure in a south window ; lac lake is half gone in a couple 
of months ; kermes is considerably faded in twelve months, 
while under the same tests madders are unchanged. None, 
therefore, of these old lakes can be recommended for reintro- 
duction ; but if a lake is required for glazing vermilion, some 
shades of purple: madders are probably better than even 
kermes. The blacks mentioned by Cennino are three in 
number—-black chalk, a chalk prepared by charring the young 
shoots of the vine; a black from almond skins or peach 
stones, and lamp black. ‘ 

Ivory black was also known, though not mentioned by him. 
With reference to lamp black, Vasari says that it has a tendency 
to darken in time, and gives this as the cause of Raphael’s 
Transfiguration in the Vatican. (Page 57, vol. ili. Bohn’s 
translation.) 

It will be noticed that he mentions no browns. Brown, 
however, such as umber and asphaltum, were known and used. 
The use of asphaltum is an interesting example of how a little 
care can make all the difference. Many modern pictures have 
been spoiled by it, and artists are afraid of it. In the old 
recipes, however, we are directed to roast it before grinding in 
oil. Professor Church, in his recent book on pigments, gives 
his testimony that this is perfectly successful, and the pigment 
may then be ground in oil and used with impunity. Besides 
these colours, Cennino mentions indigo, and states that a fine 
green can be made by mixing it with orpiment. He probably, 
however, only means it to be used in miniature painting. 

Having thus gone through the list of pigments given by him, 
it is of some interest to collect those that he regarded as safe 
for use in fresco, These were sinopia, amatisto, yellow ochre, 
Naples yellow, verde terra, bianco sangiovanni and black. No 
blue is mentioned, though elsewhere he talks of using indigo, 
which is difficult to understand. Of these colours one is want- 
ing from the modern palette, namely, Naples yellow. How far 
as safe a palette can be selected from among modern pigments 
I do not know. I think, however, that if blue copper frits are 
introduced again, or cobalt blue used, with cobalt green and 
oxide of chromium green, that a fairly safe palette could be 
made up along with the earths given above. I have already 
described and shown how the purple lakes can be effectively 
used by glazing over vermilion, how verdigris looks over yellow 
ochre, and how gold can be used as a pigment. 

In conclusion, beyond perhaps the Egyptian blue, I do not 
know of any colour which we really require to introduce from 
these old palettes. Many of their finest pigments either will 
not permanently stand modern city air, or cannot be trusted in 
the hands of a modern artist. In the next lecture we have to 
deal more fully with the method used to protect certain pig- 
ments, but enough has been said already to show that care had 
to be and was taken to guard against the weakness of each 
pigment used. This cannot be done under modern conditions, 
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and consequently, while gaining many hints and much that is 
suggestive and useful from their study, I do not think that we 
have to seriously attempt to reintroduce many of them into the 
modern palette. What is required to make the modern palette 
safe is exclusion, not inclusion. It is true that many pigments 
were known to the old masters—many more than I have de- 
scribed in these lectures; yet I do not doubt that the best 
painters rigidly excluded most of them, and carefully selected 
those thoroughly proved. When they had to use lake, verdigris 
or orpiment, they took especial precautions to insure its dura- 
bility. It will be noticed that out of the pigments known to 
him, Cennino Cennini only selects seven as suitable for fresco 
painting. 

In the next lecture we shall treat of the medium with which 
these pigments were mixed. 


THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE. 


LECTURE on “ The English Renaissance” was delivered 

on Monday evening before the members of the Leeds 

and Yorkshire Architectural Society by Mr. J. M. Brydon, 
F.R.I.B.A. The chair was occupied by Mr. W. H. Thorp, 
president of the society. The lecturer said that in England, as 
elsewhere, the spirit of the Renaissance seemed to have been 
that of a reaction against the asceticism of the Middle Ages, 
an awakening from the thraldom of medizevalism and all its 


works, a glorification of the culture and intellect of humanity 


as opposed to sacerdotalism. As to the causes, he mentioned 
the revival of classical literature, the Reformation, the advance- 
ment of general education by the development of the printing- 
press, the more settled state of the Governments of Europe, 
and the consequently greater facilities for travel. Then, again, 
local causes influenced the movement with varying force in the 
different centres of civilisation. In Italy, the birthplace of the 
Renaissance, the immediate impetus was the revival of classical 
literature about the middle of the fifteenth century. Gothic in 
Italy, though it had produced some wonderful works, was 


always more or less of an exotic; its true home was among 


the Teutonic races of the north and west. The Renais- 
sance to the Italians was in the main but a return to the 
traditions of their national art. It was little wonder, then, 
that the transition from the study of Classic literature 
to Classic architecture was short and easy. The cathedral 
church of Florence, begun at the end of the thirteenth century, 
had its great octagon still uncovered at the beginning of the 
fifteenth. Its architect, Arnolpho da Lapo, died, leaving little, 
if any, information as to what he intended to do with it, so that 
when Filippo Brunelleschi was commissioned to finish it, he 
had no original design to guide him. Under the circumstances, 
and the influence of the dawning Renaissance, he hurried off to 
Rome, and made an earnest study of the famous dome of the 
Pantheon. Returning, he built the Florentine dome as they 
now saw it. That was between 1420 and the year of his death, 
1444. Following Brunelleschi came Battista Alberti, with the 
church of St. Andrea at Mantua. Alberti died in 1472, and 
was followed by Bramante, who built the church at Lodi, and, 
besides several palaces, commenced St. Peter’s, Rome, in 1506. 
St. Peter’s was carried on by several architects, till the great 
Michel Angelo designed the dome, and left it practically com- 
pleted at his death in 1563. Other great works by Michel 


Angelo, San Gallo and Lunghi, were followed by the works of 


two men who had great influence on the English Renaissance— 
Vignola and Palladio, contemporaries. These fixed the pro- 
portions of the orders by scale, and reduced Classic architecture 
to the system which had characterised it ever since. As the 
sixteenth century was drawing to its close, architecture in England 
had been passing through that period of transition known as 
Elizabethan; indeed, the whole country might be said to have 
passed through a transition—from the Medizval Tudors to the 
Renaissance Stuarts. The process was slower and more tentative 
than in the case of Italy, for the simple reason that the English 
were more Gothic in their feelings. With them it was a 
national style, though it might be of a time and a state of 
society that was fast passing away. Through a period of strife 
and turmoil in English history, the spell of classical literature 
had done its work. The close of the sixteenth century saw her 
ripe for a great change ; the hour had come, and, as in Italy, 
the man came with it in the person of the English Palladio, 
Inigo Jones. Jones was born in 1572, and seems to have 
devoted himself early to the study of architecture, so much so 
that some noble patrons were induced to send him to Italy to 
perfect himself by a study of the great works of the sixteenth 
century. After a second visit to Italy he designed the new 
Whitehall Palace. In 1620 Jones was appointed Commissioner 
for the repair of old St. Paul’s, and in other large works made 
himself famous as a consummate architect. In a word, he not 
only founded the English Renaissance, but created its national 
character, leaving it to us as a precious heritage. The lecturer 


then proceeded to criticise the works of Sir Christopher Wren, } 
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drawing special attention to that famous architect’s steeples. 
Vanbrugh and Sir William Chambers were also dealt with. 

On the motion of Mr. George Corson, seconded by Mr. T. 
Butler Wilson, a vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer. 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 


HE Dean of St. Patrick’s has been enabled, by the 

, liberality of a Dublin gentleman, to make a substantial 
beginning of the complete restoration of the beautiful Lady 
Chapel. Not only has this work been in suspense for forty-five 
years, but the building has suffered much injury, and had 
indignities put upon it in the meantime. 

As a specimen of Early English architecture, the eastern 
chapels at St. Patrick’s are unique in Ireland, and, when they 
had nearly disappeared, they were happily restored and repro- 
duced by the late Dean Pakenham in 1845, under the direction 
of Mr. Carpenter, architect, one of the most trustworthy 
ecclesiologists in England of that day. It is a satisfaction to 
feel that this delicately-proportioned work, with its slender 
grouped shafts and groined roof of graceful lines, is a true 
survival of an architectural design of the thirteenth century, 
reminding one of similar characteristic work in the Temple 
Church in London. 

Mr. Carpenter’s work was, so far as it went, good, but it 
evidently had been accomplished with an insufficiency of funds 
to provide the richness of detail usual in such work, and which, 
no doubt, the ruined work he found gave evidence of. Still, so 
graceful were the proportions and so pleasing the colour of the 
warm stone and the bluish marble columns, that twenty-five 
years ago the lady chapel, seen through the eastern arch of the 
choir, presented a pretty picture in form and colour. 

Unfortunately, in an evil day the cathedral, but lately re- 
stored by Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness, was demanded for use 
for an installation of the Prince of Wales asa Knight of St. 
Patrick. It was a task of a few days to convert the sober 
church into a gay and theatrical interior thought suitable for 
the pageant. The Board of Works immediately took posses- 
sion, but for two or three weeks zeal outran discretion, and an 
army of various upholsterers, carpenters, painters and handy 
men generally, let loose without possible control, had their way 
with the cathedral. Before there was time for remonstrance the 
stage decorators had painted the pretty lady chapel walls a gay 
salmon colour, and its groined ceiling a gaudy sky-blue, and 
varnished and blackened the marble columns up to the resem- 
blance of black sealing-wax. So offensive was this in its 
vulgarity that it was unendurable, but unfortunately lack of 
funds only admitted of the removal of the varnish, leaving the 
columns in their present unsightly condition. The instalment of 
restoration which has now been effected by the contribution 
of Mr. J. G. Nutting, of Gortmore, Dundrum, consists of 
the arcading of the blank east wall below the eastern 
window, the usual beautiful treatment of such Early 
English architecture, doubtless omitted for want of funds 
in 1845. It consists of a series of pointed arches springing 
from columns of blue marble, and with richly-carved spandrels, 
the details carefully adapted and following the leading of 
the original thirteenth-century design of the work. It is in 
contemplation that this beautiful enrichment of the walls may 
be ultimately carried round all the eastern chapels. The Dean 
has wisely directed Mr. Nutting’s gift, under the advice of the 
cathedral architect, Mr. Drew, to realising this architectural 
effect, thus calling attention to the capability of development of 
beauties of a gem of architecture which has not been half 
appreciated. An attempt will be made to cleanse a part of the 
stonework and marble of the chapel from the whitewash and 
disfigurements of the Board of Works, which have led many to 
regard these chapels as a mean restoration in plaster. It is 
hoped that a specimen of what can be effected may in time 
lead to a thorough cleansing and decorative completion of the 
eastern end of St. Patrick’s Cathedral under thoroughly con- 
servative control, respectful of the style and feeling of 
thirteenth-century work and repressive of vulgar adornment. 
As architecture it is worth all the care that can be bestowed on 
it, in Ireland especially, where so little of good and charac- 
teristic work has survived from Medizval times. 


TESSERZ. 


Da Vinci’s ‘‘ Last Supper.”’ 


H E who looks at this great picture, so far as the misfortunes 

of past times have left it visible, will comprehend how 
short a period were two or three years for such a wonderful 
creation of art, especially for an artist so anxious, so difficult to 
be pleased with his own performance as Leonardo. His con- 
temporary Luca Pacciolo says that Leonardo always seemed to 
tremble when he was preparing to paint, and, from his sense of 
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the grandeur of art, never finished what he began, discovering | 


faults in those of his works which appeared to others miracles 
of perfection. He had to meditate the grouping, which the 
first painters have declared to be pre-eminently skilful and 
natural, in the separate parts and actions as well as in the 
whole. For this he had first to execute cartoons. The cartoon 
drawings of the thirteen heads were long preserved in the house 
of the Counts Arconati, then transferred to the Marquess Gas- 
nedi. They next passed into the possession of the Venetian 
family of Sogredo, and upon its extinction were sold to the 
English Consul Odni or Udney. At first the painting was the 
object of universal admiration, was the glory of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Sixteen years later, in the time of Francis I., it was still 
so beautiful, so well preserved, that this monarch would have 
given anything to carry it off to France. Happily his attempts 
were fruitless. Armenini, who saw it in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, expresses regret at its having already lost half 
its brilliancy, and if we are to believe the Milanese Lomazzo, 
the colours faded so rapidly that the outlines only remained to 
show the excellence of the drawing. Cardinal Boromeo 
laments that only the remains of the Last Supfer were to be 
seen, and observing that the fault was in the wall, from which 
the mortar or plaster crumbled, he commissioned an able painter 
to make a copy of it. Scanelli, who saw it in 1642, says :— 
“Of the figures few traces remained, and the naked parts, 
as heads, feet and hands, were almost entirely destroyed.” In 
1652 the Dominicans, seeing it in so deplorable a condition, not 
only abandoned it to its fate, but did not hesitate to cut off the 
feet of the Saviour and of the apostle nearest him in order to 
enlarge the refectory door. In 1726 the painter Belotti, after 
some previous satisfactory experiments, offered to revive the 
painting. The result of his labours was happy. By a process, 
which he unfortunately kept secret, he succeeded in breathing, 
as it were, new life into the faded colours. But a few years 
afterwards, despite all the care and pains then bestowed upon 
its preservation, the painting relapsed into its previous con- 
dition. In 1770 another artist undertook a similar restoration. 
But, less skilful than his predecessor, his blunders completely 
ruined the painting, so that, Lanzi says, “there remained but 
three heads which could possibly be ascribed to Leonardo” 
For this failure .he demanded 500/. of the Dominicans. 
Although Napoleon is said to have given the strictest orders to 
spare this refectory, some cavalry were there quartered, by 
which the painting finally received its death-blow. Amoretti, 
when about to write Leonardo’s life, visited the picture. Upon 
entering the refectory he went close up to the painting and 
could see nothing. He drew back and from a distance it 
seemed less damaged. He then perceived that a mould, or 
rather an efflorescence of saltpetre, excreted from the wall, 
covered the picture, as with a white veil, from those who looked 
at it from below. So that in fact the composition of the plaster 
would seem to be the root of the mischief. This is an evil that 
modern science might for the future guard against. 


Palaces of Babylon. 


The vast mounds which still rise above the flat plain attest 
the magnitude of the public buildings of Babylon. Chief 
among these are the palaces and the temples. There were 
three great palaces: the old palace, the great palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar and a smaller one on the right bank of the 
river. Of the old palace we have no descriptions; it was 
abandoned for and eclipsed by the great palace before the time 
of Herodotus. Its ruins are supposed to be representecl by the 
mound of Amran, an ill-defined triangle, of which the longest 
side is 1,000 yards and the shortest 700. The bricks found in 
the mound bear the names and titles of some of the earlier 
Babylonian kings. The ruins of the palace on the right bank 
of the river have been washed away by a change in the bed of 
the stream. Its western front appears to be indicated by a 
rampart 20 feet high and a mile in length, about 1,000 yards 
from the old course of the stream, and at either extremity this 
rampart turns at a right angle, running down to the river, being 
traceable towards the north for 4oo yards and towards the south 
for 50 or 60. It is evident that there was once, before the stream 
flowed in its present channel, a rectangular enclosure a mile 
Jong and 1,000 yards broad, opposite to the Amran mound, and 
there are indications that within the evcezmfe was at least one 
important buildig, which was situated near the south-east 
angle of the enclosure, on the banks of the old course of the 
river. The bricks found at this point bear the name of 
Neriglissar, who reigned B.c. 559-56. This smaller palace 
(like the great palace) is said to have been enclosed by a triple 
wall, the entire circuit measuring 30 stades. The enclosing 
walls were covered with battle-scenes and hunting-scenes, 
vividly represented by means of painted and enamelled bricks. 
It also contained a number of bronze statues, which the Greeks 
believed to represent the god Belus and the sovereigns Ninus 
and Semiramis, together with their officers. Local tradition, 
which so frequently shows itself marvellously faithful, still points 
correctly to the site of the great palace of Nebuchadnezzar. 
The mound under which the ruined palace is buried still bears 


the name of “El-Kasr,” or the palace. This edifice was the 
largest of all the buildings of Babylon. It is said to have been 
situated within a triple enclosure, the innermost wall, which was, 
80 feet high, being fully two miles in circumference and the 
outermost nearly seven. ‘The outer wall was of plain baked 
brick, but the two inner walls were fenced with enamelled. 
bricks, representing hunting-scenes, in which were depicted, in. 
greater than life size, a variety of animals, and also some human. 
forms. Among these latter were two, a man transfixing a lion 
with his spear and a woman on horseback aiming her javelin at 
a leopard, which the later Greeks believed to represent the 
mythic Ninus and Semiramis. The palace, we are told, had 
three gates, of which two were of brass, and were opened and 
shut by a machine. The Kasr mound, which marks the site of 
this great \ palace, is an oblong square, about 700 yards long by 
600 broad, and rises more than 70 feet above the plain. The 
bricks found in this mound are of the best possible quality, 
nearly resembling our firebricks, and all of them are stamped 
with the name and titles of Nebuchadnezzar. The two other 
large mounds which specially attract attention among the wide 
ruins of Babylon were evidently temples. These are the Babil 
mound and the Birs-i-Nimrud. 


Ecclesiastics as Architects. 

Although the number of those who have been styled archi- 
tects will be considerably reduced: by ranking as such only the 
magistrt edificantes and the /atomz, yet that claim may be 
authenticated by comparing the several designations by which 
patrons and contributors only are distinguished from others, 
who might possibly have given the original designs. We are 
accustomed to attribute, and justly in many instances, all the 
arts of design to ingenious ecclesiastics of the Middle Ages. 
But this concession must not be exclusively made with respect 
to professional artists. Proofs indeed abound, that individuals. 
among, the higher rank of clergy cultivated and understood 
architecture theoretically. We generally see in contemporary 
chronicles, supplied from local registers, the single name of the 
bishop or abbot recorded, under whose patronage the master- 
masons were employed, but who are sunk in oblivion in most 
instances. Although most frequently their plans were executed 
by ordinary masons, it cannot be fairly supposed that the erec- 
tion of many cathedrals could have been designed and perfected 
except by eminent professors, exclusively devoted to the study 
and practice of their art. Itmay be found necessary to disrobe 
several of the prelates and abbots who have so long enjoyed the 
fame of being the architects of their own churches, in pursuit of 
this evidence. The parts taken by these great ecclesiastics. 
should be separately considered. First, as contributors only or 
patrons of works ; or, secondly, as having designed plans which 
were communicated to the master-masons for execution by 
them. They were probably not so well versed in geometrical 
science as the master-masons, for mathematics formed a part of 
monastic learning in avery limited degree. The real obliga- 
tion of posterity to the founders of these magnificent edifices, 
which all who are endued with taste or religious feeling will not 
cease to venerate in those which have been preserved to the 
present day, constitutes their true praise. Only let us reflect, 
upon a comparison with the present value of money, what an 
expenditure would be necessary to complete even the least 
considerable of them. Funds, always accumulating, were dedi- 
cated solely to those purposes, with a perseverance and to an 
extent of which we can recognise no other example. It would 
be invidious to attribute the only cause to their superfluous 
wealth. 

Anatomy for Artists. 

The utility of anatomical and physiological knowledge for 
the artist has been repeatedly denied. As a chief support for 
this assertion it has been alleged that the Greeks did not 
know anatomy, and moreover that the knowledge of anatomy 
possessed by the artists of the Renaissance and modern times. 
rather led them to an exaggerated representation of the 
muscles, and caused them to indulge in complicated and un- 
usually difficult positions of the body. We must, however, 
remember that though the Greeks certainly did not possess the 
same facilities for studying anatomy as the artists of present 
times, they notwithstanding possessed a perfect knowledge of 
that which was essential for them in anatomy. They knew 
the skeleton. One, cast in metal, existed in the temple at 
Delphi, to which Hippocrates had presented it. They possessed 
descriptions of anatomy; they dissected animals; and they 
could complete the knowledge thus acquired by the observation 
and the study of the nude form, not in the state of repose or 
weariness of a tired model as now, but in the free display of the: 
muscles shown by the boxers and wrestlers and other com- 
petitors in the public games. Without such means of correcting 
and completing anatomical knowledge, derived enly from the 
study of the dead body, the artist might be led to adapt it in- 
correctly to life: Of course this does not imply anything 
against the usefulness of anatomical knowledge ; it only proves 
the necessity of completing it physiologically. As for the por- 
trait, the advantageous influence of a thorough knowledge of . 
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anatomy and of physiognomy based upon it will be clearly 
manifest. It will preserve the realist from the petty imitation 
of mere accidental details by the conscious observation of those 
physiognomic movements of the features which are charac- 
teristic of the expression. He will learn how to ennoble his 
works by animation and intellectual expression, and thus he 
will approach the true idealism ; for it is in such refinement of 
the material, through aclear understanding of the individuality, 
that we see the true idealism in portraiture and not in mere 
embellishment of the features as to colour or form. The study 
of anatomy is still more important for the artist belonging to 
the classical school. Unfortunately this view is not shared by 
many of those who have to regulate the course of studies in 
schools of art. Thus we see the artistical education often based 
exclusively on the copying of the antique. The consequences 
of this system are the imitation of certain externals, without a 
clear understanding of what is essential in Classic art, and the 
incapacity of observing nature with an open mind and unpre- 
judiced eye. Thus a tendency develops itself among the 
sculptors which produces those portraits falsely called idealistic, 
whose want of merit has not yet been sufficiently stigmatised. 
There is neither beauty nor art, neither truth nor power, 
nothing but mannerism and specious hollowness ; and the pre- 
tended classicality only serves as a cloak for indecisiveness and 
emptiness. In this we see not only danger for the artist and 
his school, but at the same time a danger for the taste and 
interest of the public. They are only mediocre artists who are 
afraid to find in the clearness of science an impediment to their 
poetic flights and the inspiration of their genius, The great 
artists of all times knew of no such hindrances, but based all 
their works on the most careful study of nature, whatever were 
the ideals they aimed at; for they all knew that there is no 
‘beauty without truth. 


Ancient Sanitation. 

Towns must have fearfully suffered before people learnt that 
the houses must be so far separate as to allow air to blow between 
them. The Greeks must certainly have made their cities and 
many of their streets exceedingly handsome, but their earlier 
towns and even Athens were too much crowded, and so much 
did they fear jobbery among the sharp-eyed business men of 
the city, that they dared not trust any one with money to rebuild 
the place. In Constantinople Zeno ordered all houses to be 
12 feet apart all the way up, and the projections which caused 
the houses to nearly meet above were disallowed. This was an 
effort, after a long interval of neglect. He attempted also to go 
farther, and ordered that no one should stop the view of the sea 
from his neighbour. This would be well in our sea-bathing 
towns, where houses are built before others without pity, and 
not only is the view destroyed, but the whole living of the 
families who possess it and to whom the view paid the rent. 
But the laws are of no value unless a strong and vigilant 
executive attends to them. Constantinople became so bad that 
its destruction by fire was scarcely deemed a misfortune. How 
infected by their own crowding the Romans must have been 
when the houses were ordered to be at least 5 feet apart, and 
not more than nine storeys high. Augustus said they should 
not exceed 70 feet in height, and Trajan made the limit sixty. 
The laborious proofs that sewer-air is unwholesome have taken 
commissions and boards of health many years of hard labour in 
our time, but the whole is as clearly recognised in Justinian’s 
Digest, in quotation from Ulpian, that it is evident that the 
question was then past all dispute. The world is obliged 
occasionally to revive its principles. However true may be the 
opinion that man is always in progress, we cannot deny that he 
often makes in certain places wonderfully long steps backwards. 
Although Hippocrates is praised for his skill, shown in fumi- 
gating the streets by the smoke of fires and by perfumes, by 
shutting certain windows and opening others, one of our 
prominent men in the sixteenth century is found speaking with 
approval of killing “ pigeons, cats, dogs and other hot animals, 
‘which make continually a great transpiration or evaporation of 
spirits which issue forth of evaporation : the pestiferous atoms 
which are scattered in the air, and accompany it, used to stick 
to the feathers, skins or furres.” We, asa nation, have gone 
backwards and forwards as the ancients did, and in a generation 
we have many waves of opinion, because we do not learn sound 
principles, or if we learn we do not teach them, that they may 
be continued. 

Dannecker, the Sculptor. 

Dannecker was born at Stuttgardt in 1758. On him 
descended no hereditary mantle of genius; it was the im- 
mediate gift of Heaven and apparently heaven-directed. His 
father was a groom in the duke’s stable, and appears to have 
been merely an ill-tempered, thick-headed boor. The son had 
neither paper nor pencils, but next door to his father there 
lived a stone-cutter, whose blocks of marble and freestone were 
every day scrawled over with rude imitations of natural objects 
in chalk or charcoal, the first essays of the infant Dannecker. 
When he was beaten by his father for this proof of idleness his 
mother interfered to protect or to encourage him. As soon as 


he was old enough he assisted his father in the stable, and 
while running about the precincts of the palace, ragged and 
barefoot, he appears to have attracted, by his vivacity and 
alertness, the occasional notice of the duke himself. Duke 
Charles had founded a military school called the Karl Schiile, 
annexed to the Hunting Palace of the Solitude. At this 
academy music and drawing were taught as well as military 
tactics. One day, wien Dannecker was about thirteen, his 
father returned home in a very il-humour, and informed his 
family that the duke intended to admit the children of his 
domestics into his new military school. The boy, with joyful 
eagerness, declared his intention of going immediately to pre- 
sent himself as a candidate. The father, with a stare of 
astonishment, desired him to remain at home and mind his 
business. On his persisting he resorted to blows, and ended 
by locking him up. The boy escaped by jumping out of the 
window, and, collecting several of his comrades, he made them a 
long harangue in praise of the duke’s beneficence ; then, placing 
himself at their head, marched up to the palace, where the 
whole court was assembled for the Easter festivities. On being 
asked their business, Dannecker replied as spokesman, “ Tell 
his highness the duke we want to go to the Karl Schiile.” One of 
the attendants, amused perhaps with this juvenile ardour, went 
and informed the duke, who had just risen from table. He 
came out himself and mustered the little troop before him. He 
first darted a rapid scrutinising glance, along the line, then 
selecting one from the number, placed him on his right hand ; 
then another and another till only young Dannecker and two 
others remained on his left. Dannecker has since acknowledged 
that he suffered for a few moments such exquisite pain and 
shame at the idea of being rejected that his first impulse was 
to run away and hide himself, and that his surprise and joy 
when he found that he and his two companions were the 
accepted candidates had nearly overpowered him. The duke 
ordered them to go the next morning to the Solitude, and then 
dismissed them. When Dannecker returned home his father, 
enraged at losing the services of his son, turned him out of the 
house and forbade him ever more to enter it, but his mother 
(mother like) packed up his little bundle of necessaries, accom- 
panied him for some distance on his road, and parted from him 
with blessings and tears and words of encouragement and love. 


Gable Crosses. 

The positions which gable crosses occupy and ought to 
occupy are chiefly these :—1. East end of chancel ; 2. East 
end of nave ; 3. Porch; 4. West end, where there is no west 
tower; 5. Bell-gables, but this was not invariably done; 6. 
Transepts, north and south. Other and more rare positions, 
though of course equally correct, are :—1. West end of south 
aisle, as St. Mary, Clipsham, Rutland; 2. West end of chantry, 
as St. Mary, Maxey, Northampton, SS. Leonard and John, 
Leverington, Cambridgeshire. The east end perhaps generally ; 
3. North aisle, either east or west ends, or both ; 4. Tower, 
when the roof is gabled, as at Tinwell, Rutland; 5. From a 
central battlement, as at Oakham ; 6. On the top of a spire or 
turret. Varieties of gable terminations are the /leur-de-lys 
and the finial. These ought not to occur on eastern gables. 
To specify the varieties of gable crosses would fill a volume. 
Generally they may be divided into six kinds :—1. Simple 
crosses ; 2. Wheel crosses; 3. Floriated crosses; 4. Rood 
crosses; 5. Compound crosses; 6. Diamond crosses. The 
first consist only of the arms of a cross, the terminations being 
generally worked in some ornamental form, as the cross moline, 
cross pattée, &c. The second, properly speaking, consist of a 
circle with many radii. We distinguish them from (5) com- 
pound crosses, which are of the first kind worked within a 
circle, the ends of the arms projecting beyond it, and from (3) 
floriated crosses, in which the terminations of the arms grow 
into one another, so as to form a circular outline—one of the 
most beautiful and frequent forms. Diamond crosses have 
floriated arms, and are sometimes cusped in the central eye or 
hollow. The fourth kind is rare; it contains a figure, and is 
in fact a crucifix. There is a mutilated one at St. Andrew, 
Histon, near Cambridge; one at St. Luke, Hickling, Notts | 
(now perhaps destroyed, the chancel having been rebuilt) ; 
one at SS. Leonard and John, Leverington, already quoted ; 
and one at St. Mary, Thaxted, Essex. Some crosses are 
worked in the form of a crown of thorns, as a very rich and 
perfect example at St. Mary, Louth. Gable crosses are set on 
saddle stones, which form the upper or crowning-piece of the 
coping. These are generally worked in the three faces into 
gablets, the western side blocking off the ridge of the roof. 
But sometimes, and less elegantly, a plain stem rises out of the 
highest point of the gable, and this is the commonest in the 
Third-Pointed age. In this era also crockets were introduced 
on the stem, to relieve its naked appearance. It may be 
observed that plain crosses are extremely rare. An interesting 


‘example of extreme simplicity with the best effect occurs on 


the north porch of the little church at St, Michael, Caldecote, 
near Cambridge. A square stone, set up diamond-wise and 
pierced with four holes, is all that constitutes the design. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A onc series of failures has demonstrated that little is to 
be gained by any Royal Commission having powers that 
are limited to an inquiry into the conditions of the metro- 
politan water supply. The Government, however, are of 
opinion that something will be revealed by such an in- 
vestigation as is foreshown in the following statement :— 
“‘Whether, taking into consideration the growth in the 
population of the metropolis, and the districts within’ the 
limits of the metropolitan water companies, and aiso the 
needs of the localities not supplied by any metropolitan 
company, but within the watersheds of the Thames and the 
Lea, the present sources of supply of these companies are 
adequate in quantity and quality, and if inadequate, whether 
such supply as may be required can be obtained within the 
watersheds referred to, having due regard to the claims of 
the districts outside the metropolis, but within these water- 
sheds, or will have to be obtained outside the watersheds of 
the Thames and the Lea.” There are so many weighty 
blue-books on the subject it would be an easy matter for one 
of the clerks of the Local Government Board to prepare 
replies to all the questions that are proposed. It does not 
unfortunately need the machinery of a Royal Commission 
to ascertain whether the present supply is adequate. 
Londoners are aware that it is inadequate in quality as in 
quantity. It was also established long ago that an adequate 
supply was not to be derived from the watersheds of the 
Thames and Lea. But even that source of supply is not 
available. if the claims of. outside districts on it are to be 
considered. Is it not remarkable that London cannot be 
allowed as much freedom as a provincial town? Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, &c., can obtain 
supplies without Royal Commissions, while London must 
patiently submit to them, although they have been demon- 
strating for at least halfa century that they cannot in any 
way aid in obtaining a better supply, except by repeating 
old conclusions on the subject. 


TuHaT enamel was largely used in Celtic metalwork is 
known to many. Evidence is afforded by private and 
public collections. In Medizval times the enamel was 
recognised sometimes as “ancient” in the inventories. 
Various colours were employed, as white, blue, red. 
Whether enamelling was the art of a special craft, or was 
one of the arts of the metal-worker, remains undecided. 
The material is not often found by itself, and therefore more 
interest is attached to the block of red enamel which was 
found on the Hill of Tara, in Ireland. It formed the sub- 
ject of a paper read before the Royal Irish Academy last 
week. The enamel was offered for sale to the Academy 
in 1867, but as there were doubts about its nature it was 
neglected. Recent inquiries have demonstrated that it is a 
specimen of genuine enamel. The brilliant colour is sup- 
posed to be caused by a large amount of oxide of copper, 
and it must have been carefully prepared. Whether the 
enamel was of Irish manufacture cannot be ascertained, for 
the annals are filled with accounts of war, and the arts of 
peace are neglected. But objects enough have survived to 
show how extensive was the use of enamel by the Celtic 
artists. It is surmised that the block is at least two thou- 
sand years old, and if so is of an older date than the famous 
halls where kings, princes and bards were accustomed to 
assemble. 


THE passion for collecting, which is every year becom- 
ing more general, is not without effect on public museums 
and galleries. It is only on exceptional occasions and with 
works that are not generally appreciated that the Trustees 
of the National Gallery can appear at CHRISTIE’s, and they 
are unknown in the Hétel Drouot. The officials of the 
Louvre are no less compelled to retire from the market. 
In America a similar complaint about the combativeness of 
private collectors is also heard. Professor LANGLEy, in his 
report on the year’s work of the United States National 
Museum, declares that the Museum is unable to compete, 
not only with foreign Governments and with local museums 
in other American cities, but is ata disadvantage when its 
collections are compared with those of many private col- 
lectors. There are in the United States several private 
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collections of minerals, archeological objects and of speci- 
mens in the different departments of zoology, the owners of 
which pay more for choice objects needed to complete their 
collections than the Government of the United States will 
do. He considers it is mortifying to see collections of 
American objects, which a few years hence. will undoubtedly 
be recognised by everyone as essential to be preserved in 
the National Museum of his country, taken away to foreign | 
countries because their value is more highly appreciated 
there than at home. But the Professor ought to remember 
that there is always a chance that individuals will make 
over their collections to the public. The secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institute ought to be the foremost to have 
that sort of expectation. The founder of the Institute, 
which comprises the National Museum, was an Englishman 
who, when dying in Italy, thought of the necessities of 
America, and by giving his fortune to extend knowledge 
left an example which many Americans have imitated. 
Private collections are growing, but in no preceding age 
were collectors more ready to make sacrifices for the public 
benefit. 


HENRIQUEL Dupont, who died in Paris on Wednesday 
in his ninety-fourth year, was admitted to be supreme 
among modern engravers. It might be supposed that age 
counted for much in estimating him. An artist who was 
awarded a second-class medal for his works in the Salon of 
1822, and who was made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour in 1831 and was worthy to be elected to the 
Institut in 1849, might be supposed to belong to a period 
that was as remote from our time as the Renaissance. But 
HENRIQUEL Dupont won his way solely by. merit. 
As a pupil of GuERIN and BeErviE he was well pre- 
pared for the highest class of work. The merits of 
his plates have been universally recognised. No other 
French engraver has been: more appreciated in England. 
His Virgin and Child, after RAPHAEL ; his great Hlemucycle 
and Lord Strafford, after PauL DELAROCHE; his Christ 
the Consoler, after ARY SCHEFFER, are. known to all 
collectors. His execution was marked by beauty of line 
and firmness, and in some plates he surpassed the painting 
he copied. The position attained by HENRIQUEL Dupont 
was recognised in 1853 by the award of the Medaille 
d’Honneur of the International Exhibition. But as he was 
a juryman he declined to accept the medal. His colleagues 
protested, and it was not until he was allowed to offer 
2,000 francs to the Association of Artists, and 2,000 frances 
to the funds of the Exhibition, that he agreed to receive the 
honour. The transaction illustrates the character of the 
great engraver. In the Ecole des Beaux-Arts he taught 
until recently, and he attended the meetings of the Institut 
up to last week. In the annals of French art the name of 
HENRIQUFL Dupont will be prominent, and his works 
would bring honour to any school. 


FRENCH amateurs are annoyed, and with good reason, 
that the hanap of CHARLES VI. has -become English 
property. It is not, however, the first time that it came 
under such an ownership. It was among the prizes carried 
off, by right of conquest, from Tournelles by the Duke of 
BEDFORD, at the beginning of the reign of Henry VI. 
Somehow it found its way to the collection of Cardinal 
BEAUFORT, but afterwards it was returned to the king’s 
treasury. Henry VIII. ordered some Tudor roses to be’ 
affixed to the cup. It was among the treasures which came 
into the possession of JamES I. It may have gained the 
admiration of Master Hrr1oT before it was presented to 
the Spanish Ambassador. Like so many other examples of 
goldsmith’s work, the cup was presented to a convent, 
where it remained for over two centuries, until it was 
acquired by its late owner, the Baron PicHon, a French- 
man. He wished to arrange its purchase for the Louvre, 
but of late it is difficult to obtain money except for the 
purchase of new pictures. The cup was coveted by. 
amateurs, and some of them adopted the plan of doubt- 
ing the genuineness of the work, in the hope that they 
could secure it more cheaply. But, thanks to Mr. A. W. 
FRANKS, all doubts were set aside, and, trusting to his 
judgment, a sufficient sum was subscribed to purchase so 
renowned a relic. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE sixth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening last, Mr. Leonard Stokes, past president, 
‘in the chair. The business of the evening was the delivery of 
_a lecture by Professor Garnett, who had come from Newcastle 
. for the purpose, on “ The Design and Equipment of Technical 

Schools.and Colleges.” The array of empty seats scarcely 

_needed any explanation, and among these the few members 
present were sprinkled here and there. The president (Mr. 

. Baggallay), the vice-presidents (Mr. Farrow and Mr. Mount- 

.ford), and the secretary (Mr. Gale) were also absent, having 
been laid up by the prevailing epidemic, as well as so many 

.other members. Mr. Leonard Stokes, who was present, was 

. asked to preside. 

The Chairman, in suitable terms, proposed that the members 
should pass a vote of condolence with their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales in their sad bereavement. 
‘The members rose in a body, and the proposal was adopted in 

. Silence. 

Mr. J. Aldridge and Mr. J. E. Van Abbott were elected 
~members. 

It was announced that Mr. T. M. Rickman had promised 
_five guineas a year for five years to the general fund, and the 
.Royal Institute of British Architects 100/. a year for three 
,years. Hearty thanks were returned for the donations. 


Design of Technical Schools and Colleges. 


Professor GARNETT said :—Presuming the governing body 
_ of the school or college does not consist of educational special- 
_ists, it seems that the first step to be taken is to learn from 
_some qualified person or persons what subjects should be taught 
in the institution, how they should be taught, and what accom- 
‘modation and appliances will be required for teaching them. 
_1 have the honour of knowing some architects who are them- 
selves educational experts, and if the governing body enjoys the 
_advantages of having secured the services of one of these 
gentlemen it may proceed with safety without further’ pre- 
‘liminary ; but men who can act in the double capacity of 
_architect and educational expert are exceptional, and properly 
so, for although we may sometimes with advantage ask the 
advice of our solicitor, not only on the form in which our 
bequests should be drawn up, but also on the manner in which 
we shall dispose of our belongings in our wills, it does not 
appear to me to be reasonable to expect the architect to tell us 
_both what we want and how to secure it. 

Hence it is generally desirable that the chief technical 
teacher, and sometimes two or three other members of the 
staff, should be appointed at the same time as the architect, 
though it will not generally be necessary to secure more than a 
‘very small portion of the services of the teachers until consider- 
_able progress has been made with the building. It should be 
the duty of the teacher, as soon as he is appointed, to 
advise the governing body with respect to the accommo- 
-dation required in the several departments, the relations of 
these departments to one another, and the special appliances 
‘required in each, particularly those for which provision must be 
made in the building. Attention should be specially directed 
to the relative positions of the rooms devoted to the several 
departments, so that while each department forms by itself a 
compact whole, it should be contiguous to other departments to 
which it is, in the character of its work, most nearly akin ; that 
the appliances of each department may, as far as possible, be 
available to those students and teachers in other departments 
who are most likely to require their use. For example, a photo- 
graphic laboratory should be situated as near as possible to the 
chemical laboratory on one side and the art studios on the 
other. By associating the department of photography with that 
of chemistry it becomes unnecessary to reduplicate balances 
and other appliances for quantitative chemical analysis, while 
by making the art studios readily accessible to the students of 
photography the best possible facilities are afforded for camera 
practice and the study of grouping and light and shade. For 
similar reasons the metallurgical laboratory should, if possible, 
be placed between the departments of chemistry and of 
mechanical engineering, so that all facilities for chemical 


analysis may be readily accessible on the one side, and testing: 
machines for the systematic examination of the mechanical 
properties of the metals and alloys may be equally available on 
the other. On the same principle the department of electrical 
engineering should adjoin the engineering laboratory and work- 
shops, for the double reason that steam-power may be available, 
and because every electrical engineer must be at the same time 
a mechanical engineer. Students of electrical engineering must 
also have ready access to the physical laboratory; but it is 
not desirable that the engine and dynamo-room shouid be 
geographically near to the physical laboratory, on account of 
the disturbance to all magnetic measurements which would 
be caused by the proximity of heavy moving machinery, 
of powerful electro-magnets and of strong electric currents. - 

But while it is desirable that the relative positions of the 
several departments should be carefully chosen, it is of para- 
mount importance that each department should be compact in 
itself, so that its work may be conducted by the smallest 
number of superintendents. If the Professor of Chemistry has 
his students’ laboratory at one end of the building, his lecture- 
room at the opposite end, his preparation-room somewhere near 
the middle, and his private-room in some remote corner, the 
amount of assistance he will require will probably be doubled. 
His private-room should be as near as possible to his students’ 
laboratory ; if it communicates directly therewith a further 
advantage will) be gained; and his preparation-room should 
adjoin the laboratory on one side and his lecture-theatre on the 
other. 

It very frequently happens that it is not possible to erect at 
first the whole of the buildings which it is intended ultimately 
to provide, and the question then arises whether a school or 
college complete in all its departments should be erected on a 
small scale or whether plans should be made for the whole 
building, as though it were intended to erect the whole at once, 
and a selected portion representing certain departments only 
should be built at first. There is of course some inconvenience 
attending the latter course pending the erection of the remain- 
ing portions of the buildings, but this inconvenience may be 
made comparatively small by a careful selection of the depart- 
ments for which provision is at first to be made. If the former 
method is adopted the institution will be complete in itself 
during the early years of its existence, but when the enlarge- 
ment is carried out, several departments will be partly located 
in the old and partly in the new buildings, and the conduct of 
the work of each department will be rendered difficult and ex- 
pensive. In selecting, the departments for which. provision 
should be made at first it should be borne in mind that work 
which requires specially-constructed. buildings ‘cannot be satis- 
factorily conducted in ordinary lecture-rooms or classrooms, 
while a class on mathematics or modern languages is not 
greatly inconvenienced if it is required to meet in a room pro- 
vided with draught-closets, or special supports for tables, or 
lighted as an art studio, or in some other way adapted for a 
purpose other than that for which the class is assembled, pro- 
vided only that sufficient space is available for seats and desks 
and the room is not one in which it is impossible for a lecture 
to be heard. Hence it is best to commence with the depart- 
ments of chemistry, physics, applied mechanics, engineering and 
fine art, erecting these departments as completely as the 
character of the plan for the whole building necessitates. Any 
rooms in these departments which are not at first fully occupied 
by the work of the department will be available for classes on 
mathematics, languages and commercial subjects, while at a 
push a chemical laboratory will serve very well for biological 
work. 

As regards the position of the several departments, it is 
desirable that in any institution in which popular lectures, 
university extension lectures or any large evening classes form 
an important feature, there should be a large lecture-theatre, as 
near as possible to the public entrance, and that it should be 
on the ground-floor. This lecture-theatre may be common to 
several departments, but should be readily accessible from the 
physical department, as physical apparatus is likely to be very 
largely used in the theatre, and such apparatus is often very 
ponderous or very delicate. In this theatre as much length as 
possible should be given to the lecture-table. Fora theatre 
capable of holding two or three hundred persons a lecture-table 
30 feet by 3 feet is not too large, and 3 feet is a convenient 
height. The table should be carried on its own foundations, 
the supports being entirely distinct from those which carry the 
floor, so that any movement of the audience may not disturb 
the most delicate apparatus on the table. It is generally best 
to carry brickwork for the support of the table up to within 2 or 
3 inches of the floor-level. The space beneath the table and 
within the brick wall should be accessible from the lecturer’s 
side, asit may be usefully employed to accommodate resistance 
coils and other accessories of the lecture-table. The floor 
should be carried on walls built a foot or more away from the 
wall which carries the lecture-table. In the Cavendish 
Laboratory at Cambridge the lecture-theatre is on the first- 
floor, and the lecture-table is an oak slab carried on an 18-inch 
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wall, which forms one wall of the gateway, the floor being 
carried on brick piers erected for the purpose, a few inches 
away from this wall, and this arrangement may be desirable 
when it is impossible to find accommodation for the lecture- 
theatre on the ground-floor. As much space as possible should 
be left behind the lecture-table for such apparatus as cannot 
conveniently be placed upon the lecture-table itself, as well as 
to give a reasonable length for a beam of light reflected from 
the mirror of a galvanometer or other instrument on the lec- 
ture-table, and observed by the audience as it traverses a 
graduated scale on the wall behind the lecturer. Eight feet is 
not too much space to leave between the lecture-table and the 
wall. The gas or other lights in the room should be controlled 
by a valve or switch fixed underneath the lecturer’s table and 
readily accessible to the lecturer. 

Another important adjunct to a lecture-theatre is a platform 
for the magic-lantern, which, like the lecture-table, is entirely 
independent of the floor of the room or of the gallery supports. 
For the exhibition of ordinary slides such an arrangement is, of 
course, unnecessary ; but when it is desired to exhibit on the 
screen the motion of a magnet suspended by a silk fibre or any 
other delicately-suspended body, the unconscious movements of 
the most attentive audience will be sufficient to completely spoil 
the experiment unless a special support for the lantern is pro- 
vided. A hollow brick pier standing on its own foundation, and 
carried up through the gallery without coming in contact with 
the seats or floor, forms a very convenient support for the 
lantern. Gas, bottles and other appliances may conveniently 
be stored within the pier, and, if an electric lantern be used, the 
conductors may be brought up from the basement and through 
the pier, and regulating resistance fixed within the space 
enclosed by the brick walls, which form-an almost fireproof 
structure. The windows should be arranged in order to throw 
the greatest possible amount of light upon the lecture-table, but 
the room should be capable of being darkened completely. If 
possible openings should be made in the ceiling directly over 
the lecture-table, through which apparatus may be suspended 
at any height above the table from the floor above. A water- 
supply and sink should be within easy reach of the lecturer, and 
a large fume closet with glass front should be fixed in a 
position in which the audience can readily see its interior. A 
chamber heated by a steam-jacket, and provided with a glass 
front, is a very valuable accessory to a lecture-theatre, as it 
enables electrical and other apparatus to be kept warm and dry 
and in working order, whatever may be the state of the 
weather or the horoscopic condition of the overcoats of the 
audience. 

In the physical iecture-theatre at Newcastle the seats have 
been so arranged that any person can see the front edge and 
therefore the whole top of the lecture-table over the head of a 
person who, when sitting down, is 2} inches taller than himself. 
This condition gives a slightly concaved profile to the seats, but 
the steepness of the gallery is rapidly reduced if the distance 
between the lecture-table and the first row of seats is increased. 
It is only when the length available for the theatre is small and 
the seats have to be brought very near to the lecture-table that 
the gallery becomes inconveniently steep. 

It is imperative that the principal laboratories in the physical 
department should be upon the ground floor, and that there 
should be no basement storey below them. At least one room 
should be set apart for exact measurements in electricity and 
magnetism. The chief tables in this room should be of slate, 
carried on brick piers, which are built from their own founda- 
tions independently of the floor. Professor Ayrton has found 
it convenient to place slag wool between the brick piers and 
slate slabs instead of fixing the slate to the piers by cement, but 
the risk of vibration being communicated to the instruments 
depends greatly on the nature of the soil in which the founda- 
tions are placed, and on the character of the traffic in the 
neighbourhood. Other things being equal, that side of the site 
which is most remote from the public thoroughfares, or traffic 
of any description, should be selected for the physical laboratory. 
Professor Herschel’s laboratory at Newcastle was within a few 
feet of the North-Eastern Railway, and the approach of an 
engine was heralded by the disturbance of his magnets. The 
side tables throughout the physical department may be con- 
veniently suspended from the walls. A plate of pine, 6 feet or 
7 feet in height, 6 inches wide and 2 inches thick, is fastened to 
the walls by ordinary engineers’ bolts, made of Muntz metal, 
which screw into sockets made of brass or Muntz metal, and 
built into the walls. Except in the neighbourhood of the 
electrical room, iron screws may be employed instead of brass, 
provided they are carefully protected from rust during the 
erection of the building by tar, or white-lead and tallow. The 
plates of pine terminate a little above the floor, and to them are 
mortised brackets suitable for carrying the slab of teak or ash 
which is to form the table. By this means we not only secure 
a table with supports independent of the floor, but for a height 
of 3 or 4 feet above the table we have wooden plates, to which 
shelves or instruments can be attached without interfering with 
the walls, which in a physical laboratory may with advantage be 


of bare brick, provided its surface is smooth and hard. With 
the supports described, and with socket screws built into the 
walls in positions suitably chosen, it will generally be found 
unnecessary to make any other attachments to the walls what- 
ever. 

In the general physical laboratory gas and water should be 
provided, and, if possible, a fume-closet. If the building is 
heated by steam, a few T-pieces, by which flexible tubing can 
be connected to the heating pipes, will enable steam at a pres- 
sure of 3lbs. or 4]bs. per square inch to be available for experi- 
ments in calorimetry and other branches of physics. 

When the physical laboratory is on the ground floor, 
ordinary wooden tables may be conveniently carried on brick 
piers, 9 inches or 14 inches square, carrying stone caps only 
6 inches square, which project through the floor without touch- 
ing it, and form supports for the table legs. The brick piers 
carrying the tables should stand on foundations independent 
of those of the dwarf walls which carry the floor joists. 

When the physical laboratory ison one of the upper floors 
the table may be rendered to a certain extent independent of 
the floors by the contrivance adopted at the Cavendish 
Laboratory. Here corbels are fixed in the wall 1 foot below 
the ceiling, and on these rest beams upon which are fastened 
blocks, which project through the ceiling and floor to the floor- 
level of the room above. These blocks support the table-legs, 
which are thus carried from the walls of the building, but as the 
floors are carried from the same walls, it is obvious that the 
tables will not be free from vibrations which can be transmitted 
througk a short length of wall. Tables mounted in this way 
are, however, immeasurably superior to tables simply resting on 
a wooden floor, and are sufficiently good for nearly all pur- 
poses, provided that the blocks on which the table-legs stand 
remain clear of the floor; but there is a great tendency for 
these blocks to twist and come in contact with the floor on one 
side, in which case the whole arrangement becomes practically 
worthless. 

In the physical laboratory there should be at least one stone 
slab about 3 feet square placed at the floor level, but resting on 
a foundation of its own, so that a kathetometer or other instru- 
ment may be placed upon it and may be unaffected even by 
the movements of the observer himself. If it is possible to 
arrange trap-doors in the floors above the physical laboratory, 
so that wires or threads may be suspended freely from the roof 
of the building, such contrivances will frequently be found 
useful; but where this is not possible, supports should be 
arranged in accessible positions as high above the floor as may 
be, either by means of cantilevers fixed to the walls by socket- 
screws or otherwise, or else by beams carried across from wall 
to wall. 

It is generally best to place the chemical laboratory on the 
uppermost floor, constructing it with an open roof, so as to 
give as much air-space as possible. It is unnecessary here to 
enter into the details of the benches in the chemical laboratory, 
as full descriptions of many forms of benches have been 
published, notably by Mr. Robins in his work on “ Technical 
Schools and Colleges,” which is, so far as I know, unique, and 
is certainly invaluable. There are, however, a few points in 
connection with the fittings of the chemical laboratory to 
which attention may be directed ; and, in the first place, it is 
desirable that the use of lead should be avoided as far as 
possible in the drainage of the benches. The benches them- 
selves are best constructed about 5 feet wide and of length 
determined by the dimensions of the laboratory, but so 
arranged as to give not less than 3 feet 6 inches to a junior 
student and not more than 4 feet 6 inches to a senior student. 
The depth of the cupboards and drawers from back to front is 
such as to leave a space in the centre of the bench running 
throughout its whole length of sufficient width for a man to 
pass through. This space serves to carry the gas and water 
pipes and the drainage trough, The latter may be made of 
t-inch or 11-inch red deal boards, jointed so as to form a 
V trough about 6 inches in depth. The trough is thoroughly 
caulked with a mixture of pitch and tar put on hot, and this 
trough serves to collect the drainage from the sinks and 
deliver it into a sludge-box or small settling-tank through 
an overflow on one side. The overflow from the sludge-box is 
delivered into a similar trough laid in a chase in the floor, 
which conveys it to the down-comer outside the wall. In 
place of V troughs, semicircular troughs cut from the solid in 
red deal may be employed. These semicircular troughs are 
largely used in chemical works, and avoid the joint of the 
V trough. For the down-comer best stoneware pipes, salt 
glazed, may be employed, but cast-iron pipes coated with 
preservative compound will last a very long time, and some 
experiments will probably be made shortly upon the suitability 
of enamelled cast-iron pipes for this purpose. Rectangular 
troughs have*no advantage over Y troughs, and only offer a 
much larger surface for the acid liquids to act upon, The 
chases in the floor, which may carry gas-pipes, water-pipes, 
pipes for distilled water, compressed air for the blowpipe and 
vacuum for filtration purposes, in addition to the drainage 
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troughs, should admit of being opened throughout their whole 
length for the purposes of inspection. 

Fume-closets are generally more conveniently placed upon 
the walls than upon the working benches, and this arrangem nt 
simplifies the removal of the fumes without incommoding tne 
laboratory with exhaust-pipes to the ventilating shafts. Special 
fume-closets should be provided in the walls for the conduct of 
evaporations which occupy much time, and in these closets 
both gas and steam should be available for heating purposes. 
The water supply to the benches should be at a low pressure. 
Ten pounds on the square inch is more than sufficient, and 
3-inch taps are quite large enough. 

In many laboratories it is necessary that the same bench 
should be used by different students at two different times. 
In such cases the bottle-racks should be sufficiently large to 
accommodate two sets of re-agents, and each set should be 
provided with a locking-bar or frame, so as to be available to 
only one student, who will then be solely responsible for their 
purity. When three or more students are obliged to use the 
same bench, personal responsibility for the purity of the re- 
agents must be sacrificed. 

The balance-room is an essential appendage to the chemical 
laboratory, and, while readily accessible therefrom, care should 
be taken that it does not communicate directly therewith. The 
chemical laboratory and the balance-room will generally be on 
the first or second floor, and in that case the balances should be 
carried on the walls by brackets. If a separate sulphuretted- 
hydrogen chamber is provided, it should be as far as possible 
from the balance-room. 

A separate room should, if practicable, be set apart for gas 
analysis and for other operations which require the use of con- 
siderable quantities of mercury. The floor of this room should 
be of asphalte, in which a shallow channel of circular or other 
convenient form is made for the purpose of collecting any mer- 
cury which may be spilled and conveying it to an iron recep- 
tacle, whence it is collected and redistilled for future use. 
When mercury is spilled on a wooden floor, unless the joints 
are exceptionally close, a very large portion is lost and accu- 
mulates between floors and ceilings. 

It will generally happen that the same lecture-room will 
have to be used by several departments, but it is very desirable 
that separate lecture-rooms should be provided for the depart- 
ments of physics and chemistry, though each of these rooms 
may be used for lectures on any other subjects. For lectures on 
chemistry and physics a large amount of apparatus is frequently 
required, and sometimes it is desirable that the same apparatus 
should remain properly adjusted on the lecture-table for several 
lectures in succession. ‘This is notably the case with galvano- 
meters and electrometers, some of which require much time for 
their adjustment. Such apparatus would not have to be dis- 
turbed in order to make provision for a lecture on a purely 
literary subject, or one which required only the magic-lantern or 
diagrams for its illustration or only a comparatively small 
amount of lecture-table apparatus. But if the same lecture- 
room has to be used both for chemistry and physics a great and 
wasteful expenditure of labour will be incurred in removing the 
apparatus after each lecture. 

The engineering laboratory and the principal workshops 
must be on the ground, and, when land is available, they are 
best placed in a one-storey building, with a “ ridge and furrow ” 
roof, separate from the main building, but communicating 
directly with it. When it is necessary to place the engineering 
laboratory and workshops on the ground-floor of the principal 
building, the floor above should be of concrete and the principal 
shafting should be carried on A frames, or other supports 
independent of the structure of the building. 

The engineer’s drawing-office should be readily acces- 
sible from the workshops, so that the superintendent of 
the department may be easily able to supervise, as it will 
not generally be possible or even desirable to employ 
separate staffs of teachers for the drawing-office and work- 
shops, though in commercial works the drawing-office 
staff is clearly differentiated from the shop foremen and 
managers. 

The biological department may with advantage be located 
on the highest floor, so as to command the best possible light 
and ventilation. A good range of windows on the north side 
coming within 3 feet of the ground is, perhaps, the chief 
desideratum in a biological laboratory. Sinks, a good water- 
supply and tables which are strong enough not to yield to the 
pressure of the hand, because perfect steadiness is required for 
microscope work, with gas connections for table-lamps on every 
table, are also important desiderata. 

The uppermost storey is also specially fitted to meet the 
requirements of the department of fine art, but of these require- 
ments it is unnecessary for me to speak, inasmuch as every 
architect is necessarily thoroughly conversant with them. I 
will only point out that an open Mansard roof constructed with 
steel principals, which are stiffened with gusset stays so as to 
avoid the necessity for tie-bars, which might throw a shadow on 
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a cast, seem most suitable for roof construction in this 
department. 

Lastly, with regard to the general arrangements of the 
building :— 

A corridor of ample width should be carried on the ground- 
floor throughout the whole length of the building, but in many 
cases through corridors will not be necessary on all the floors, 
provided that there are sufficient staircases to allow ready 
access to each department. It is difficult to carry corridors 
through a building on every floor without interfering with the 
access of light to the rooms, and in order to permit of the light- 
ing of the rooms from both sides it is sometimes worth while to 
dispense with the through communication. In the college at 
Newcastle the first and second-floor corridors extend for only 
one-quarter of the length of the building, so that the chemizal 
laboratory and adjoining rooms, the physical lecture-theatre, 
the apparatus-rooms, the first-floor physical laboratory and the 
optical laboratory occupy the whole width of the building, while 
the through corridor on the ground-floor is built like the side 
aisle of a church as an annexe to the main building, but the 
roof being a lead flat and the corridor only 9 feet high, while 
the ground-floor rooms are 16 feet 6 inches high, it has been 
possible to construct windows above the roof of the corridor to 
afford a cross light to the ground-floor rooms. 

Where steam power is required in the workshops or labora- 
tories, it is most economical to employ low-pressure steam for 
the heating of the building, and to adopt engines which admit 
of efficient working with a back pressure of four or five pounds 
per square inch on the exhaust, so as to enable the heating 
pipes of the building to be employed as a surface condenser. 
If the building is lighted by electricity the utilisation of the 
exhaust steam becomes an important consideration, as when 
the whole of the building is lighted, the exhaust steam from the 
electric light engines is about sufficient for the heating on a 
very cold day. For example, a room of a floor area of 
1,200 square feet and 16 feet in height may be very brilliantly 
lighted with high efficiency lamps by the expenditure of two 
electrical horse-power. To develop this amount of power by 
non-condensing engines of 20 or 30 horse-power, and of 
moderate efficiency, will require about 75 lbs. of steam per 
hour. A much greater efficiency may of course be obtained 
with larger engines, or with high-speed engines coupled directly 
to the dynamos, and specially constructed for electric lighting. 
Now 75 lbs. of exhaust steam in condensing and cooling in the 
pipes will give about 40,000 lbs. centigrade units of heat, and 
this will raise about 10,000 lbs. of air through 16 deg. C. This 
quantity of air is equivalent to 130,000 cubic feet, and the 
capacity of the room being only 19,200 cubic feet, the air might 
be changed about seven times in an hour, which is more than 
twice the frequency required for class purposes. The ordinary 
allowance of electric light is one 60-watt lamp for 64 square 
feet of floor, reducing the quantity of steam for the room re- 
ferred to rather less than 60 Ibs. per hour. As the corridors 
and some other parts of the building do not require to be 
illuminated as brilliantly as the classrooms, and as the ventila- 
tion will be continued in many of the rooms when the lights are 
not burning, it will be found that if boilers are laid down for the 
supply of the electric lighting engines they will suffice and not 
be much too large for the heating of the building in cold 
weather. When the engines are not running the heating coils 
will of course be supplied directly from the boilers through a 
reducing value. 

If it is necessary that any section of the building should be 
heated by a low-pressure hot-water system, and if steam 
boilers are provided for the electric lighting and steam heating 
of the remainder of the building, it seems undesirable that a 
special boiler fire should be kept up for the one section, espe- 
cially if that section of the building to be heated by hot water 
is remote from the boiler-room. In this case the hot-water cir- 
culation may be maintained by a coil of steam-pipe carried 
through a tank to which the hot-water circulating pipes are con- 
nected, the tank being placed, like a circulating boiler, at the 
lowest level available, and the steam supplied from the main 
boilers and drained back to the hot well. 

For the conduct of steam-pipes, return hot-water pipes, gas- 
pipes, cold-water pipes, electrical conductors, and, with some 
systems of ventilation, of the exhaust air-shaft, it is desirable 
that a subway or basement corridor should be constructed 
throughout the length of the building. From this corridor 
access may be obtained to the space beneath the. floors of all 
ground-floor rooms whose floors are boarded in the ordinary 
way. 
The question of ventilation has already been alluded to in 
relation to the heating, as the two subjects are inseparably con- 
nected. It has been pointed out by Professor O. J. Lodge, and 
it is a matter of common experience, that when the air is 
warmer than the walls or other objects in the room, there is a 
tendency for the dust in the air to be deposited on the colder 
surfaces, and this is generally associated with an unpleasant 
feeling of “stuffiness.” Hence heating by heated air is a dirty 
method unless steps are taken to cleanse the air before it enters 
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the rooms. 
pass through a sheet of water produced by a “spreader,” but 
the method is somewhat expensive. Any attempt at filtering 
the air through wool or other material introduces an amount of 
resistance to the current which is practically fatal. On the 
other hand, if the incoming air is cold, and the room heated 
only by radiation from the steam-pipes, it is very difficuit to 
avoid currents of cold air, with the practical certainty that the 
inlets will be closed by the persons occupying the rooms. A 
compromise between the two methods leads in some cases to 
satisfactory results. By boxing-in one-half of the steam-pipes 
with wooden casing, and allowing air to enter through the walls 
beneath the windows, and to pass over the hot pipes and thence 
diffuse through the room, the whole of the entering air may be 
suitably warmed, while one-half of the steam-pipes remains for 
the heating of the walls and furniture by radiation. 

If radiators, instead of steam-pipes, are used in the best 
rooms, care should be taken in selecting the type of radiator to 
see that the castings, if such be employed, are so designed that 
it is impossible for unequal heating to cause strains of such a 
nature as to produce fracture of the casting. If two terminals 
are connected by three or more tubes forming one casting, it is 
possible to arrange such a distribution of temperature as to 
necessitate the fracture of at least one of the tubes. If the cast- 
ings are held together by light wrought-iron ties which are 
external to the steam-tubes, so that their temperature is raised 
very slowly, the ties are liable to be strained beyond their 
elastic limits during the rapid heating of the castings, and to 
require frequent screwing-up in order to keep the radiators 
steam-tight. There are types of radiators in the market 
which avoid all these difficulties. 

With regard to the removal of the exhaust-air, there is little 
doubt that mechanical ventilation is most effective, and air- 
propellers of the Blackman type, driven by a gas-engine or 
electric motor, have proved very successful, even when the air 
has had to be drawn through a couple of hundred feet of tubes. 
The propeller may be inserted in a wall at the top of the principal 
staircase, or in some other convenient position, and the corridors 
may be used as airways, the air entering the rooms as above 
described, and passing through the opposite walls into the 
corridor. The system, perhaps, offers the least resistance to 
the air-currents, and a large propeller driven at a comparatively 
slow speed will do its work without noise or vibration. An 
electric motor may be directly coupled with the fan, whatever its 
position, or the fan may itself be wound as a motor, but ifa 
gas-engine is employed the power should be transmitted by a 
belt outside the building. It is clear, however, that the 
chemical laboratory, or any other rooms in which noxious 
fumes are produced, must be cut off from this general system of 
ventilation and be treated specially. If it can be arranged to 
erect the boiler chimney-shaft within a few feet of the chemical 
laboratory, the exhaust from the fume-closets, as well as the 
general ventilation of the laboratory, may be carried into the 
shaft, at the cost of somewhat reducing the steaming-power of 
the boilers. It is very undesirable that any attempt should 
be made to carry the whole exhaust from the building 
into the boiler-shaft. If the chimney-shaft is not avail- 
able for the chemical laboratory, it is best to provide a 
special fan for the exhaust of the fume-closets and the labora- 
tory generally, conducting the air to the fan along a system 
of carefully-constructed tubes. In small laboratories the 
general ventilation may be effected by ventilators in the roof 
and the exhaust of the fume-closets may be carried out by 
ordinary chimney-flues, in which an upward current is main- 
tained by a gas-burner, but when it can be employed the 
fan gives by much the best results. 

It should always be borne in mind that any system of air 
conduits will serve also as tnbes for the transmission of sound, 
so that rooms, like workshops in which noisy operations are 
carried on, should be provided with separate ventilation. It 
must also be noticed that when a fan is driven at sufficient 
speed to exhaust through a great length of narrow tubes, it will 
necessarily be noisy, and the sound will be carried to every 
room which communicates with the ventilating system. 

Where rooms of different capacity communicate through 
independent tubes of different lengths with the same exhaust 
chamber, the diameter of the tubes should be proportional to 
the fifth root of the square of the quantity of air to be removed 
per hour and to the fifth root of the length of the tube. 

The great expense incident to efficient ventilation lies in the 
heat required to raise the temperature of the entering air in very 
cold weather. For example, suppose a building to contain 
1,000,000 cubic feet of air, and this is to be renewed only once 
an hour on the average of the whole building, and that the 
entering air must be heated through 27 deg. F., or 15 deg. C. 
The weight of 1,000,000 cubic feet of air will be about 77,000 lbs., 
and its specific heat being :24, the number of heat units re- 
quired to raise this quantity of air through 15 deg. C. is 
277,200 lbs.—centigrade units. This will involve the con- 
densation of 504 lbs. of dry steam, and the combustion of about 
5o_lbs. of coal, but this allows nothing for the cooling of the air 


This may be done to some extent by causing it to 


within the building, which in a brick or stone building takes 
place mainly through the windows. 

If we adopt the usually-accepted principle that the amount 
of carbon dioxide in the air should not be allowed to exceed 
‘06 per cent., and that the supply of fresh air should therefore 
be at the rate of about 3,000 cubic feet per hour for each indi- 
vidual, and three times that amount for each ordinary gas- 
burner (but nothing for electric lights), we find that for 1,000 
persons in a building lighted by 333 gas-burners 6,000,000 cubic 
feet of air per hour will be required, necessitating the com- 
bustion of 360 lbs. of coal per hour on a very cold day. 
If electric light were substituted, current for 333 sixteen- 
candle lamps would require only 120 lbs. of coal per hour for 
its production; but if the gas-burners are so arranged that 
the products of combustion escape immediately, there can 
be no need for the double supply of air, and if the products of 
combustion mix with the air they will supply more than half the 
heat required to warm it. 

In the above sketch arrangements have been suggested 
suitable for a building of considerable size, possessing for 
instance a capacity of 1,000,000 cubic feet. In the case of 
small schools the same guiding principles may be adopted, 
though it will be impossible to attain the same degree of 
specialisation in the appropriation of the rooms. At the Royal 
Grammar School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a stone building which 
had formerly been used as an elementary school became avail- 
able: for the departments of chemistry and physics. The 
principal schoolroom measured internally 56 feet by 30 feet 
and the infants’ schoolroom 30 feet by 20 feet. In addition to 
these rooms there was a small master’s room. When a match- 
board ceiling was removed there was an open roof with the 
ridge about 30 feet from the floor, and a large lantern with 
louvres for ventilation. Skylights were inserted on the north 
side of the roof, and plate-glass windows were substituted for 
the wooden frames and small diamond panes which had 
previously done their best, by accumulating dust, to obstruct 
the light. The floor was about 2 feet above the level of the 
ground outside, and there was a clear space beneath the floor 
about 4 feet in height. In the large room there were two fire- 
places with open chimneys and one in the small room. The 
open fires were replaced by “tortoise” stoves and the open 
chimney-breasts closed by sheet-iron. The chimneys then 
served both for the stoves and for the fume-closets. 

The infants’-room was made to serve the double purpose of 
balance-room and physical laboratory. Around three sides of 
the room an ash-table was suspended from the walls on 
brackets similar to those previously described, while a large 
and heavy table, measuring 1o feet by 5 feet, was placed in the 
centre of the room and carried on brick piers, whose stone caps 
were finished off level with the floor. The large room was 
divided into two by a pitch-pine partition. The smaller portion, 
measuring 30 feet by 22 feet, was fitted up as a lecture-room, 
capable of accommodating sixty boys ; the larger, measuring 
34 feet by 30 feet, was fitted as a chemical laboratory. Two 
benches, each 28 feet in length, occupied the centre portion of 
the laboratory and afforded accommodation for thirty-two boys 
working at one time, while tables were provided along the side 
walls to supplement the accommodation afforded by the 
benches. The sinks drained directly into a Y trough, coated 
with pitch and suspended by iron ties from the joists beneath 
each bench. One of the two troughs was continued under the 
floor of the lecture-room to take the drainage from the lecture- 
table. The two troughs discharged into a third trough, which 
crossed their ends at right angles and carried the drainage 
through a hole in the front wall, and discharged it over an open 
gulley of glazed stoneware. A number of Tobin’s pipes, 1 foot 
square and 8 feet in height, served for the access of fresh air. 

Where the students are mostly adults, 3 feet is a convenient 
height for laboratory benches and tables, and 2 feet 9 inches or 
2 feet 10 inches in the case of school laboratories. 

It is impossible in a paper of this description to enter into 
the arrangements which must be made in order to provide for 
the teaching of special local industries. Where such teaching 
is necessary the first thing to be done is to acquaint oneself 
with the machinery and methods employed in the factories or 
workshops where the particular trade is practised, and then to 
learn precisely the extent to which these appliances should be 
introduced into the technical school. When spinning and 
weaving are taught the technical school is to a very great 
extent simply a model factory or weaving-shed, but in most 
cases it is the function of the technical school to provide those 
facilities for instruction and experimental investigation which 
are not to be found in the workshop, and it is comparatively 
seldom that the equipment of the factory requires to be 
reduplicated in the technical school. 

In teaching purely technological subjects, the classes for 
which consist wholly of members of one particular trade, it is 
most important that the instruction should be under the general 
direction of a committee consisting wholly of members of that 
trade—masters, foremen and operatives being all duly repre- 
sented. Such a committee will do more to inspire confidence 
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among apprentices and workmen in the practical character of 
the teaching than the most distinguished governing body ; and 
there is no danger that under such direction the teaching will 
sink to pure empiricism if the teachers on the permanent staff 
of the institution are men of the right stamp. 

- A vote of thanks to Professor Garnett, proposed and 
seconded by Mr. Paul Waterhouse and Mr. Brodie respectively, 
and supported by Mr. Leverton and Mr. W. H. White, was put 
to the meeting by the Chairman and carried by acclamation. 
Several questions were addressed by these gentlemen to the 
lecturer. 

Professor GARNETT, in replying, acknowledged the attention 
with which his remarks had been followed. The difficulty with 
regard to making the space around the piers of lecture-tables 
and lantern supports which had to be isolated from the ground- 
floor surface dustproof, and preventing small articles, such as 
screws and bolts falling down, was overcome in this way. The 
piers, as they came through the floors, were corbelled out so as 
to project on every side. Then the general floor surface was 
slightly sloped towards the piers, so as to form a hood all 
round, which nearly touched the brickwork. By adopting 
this method small articles would roll away, and not towards the 
space next the piers, and but little dust would find entrance. 
For tables requiring great steadiness, the brick foundations 
would be solid and covered with a slate top, but in all other 
cases the lecturer’s tables should be of teak, occasionally oiled, 
and on which acids would take no effect, and provided with 
Professor James Thompson’s supports. A very convenient 
form for a lecture-table was that of a semicircle or horse-shoe, 
but most architects in their plans most unduly cramped the 
space allotted to the lecturer. The paper was illustrated by 
working drawings, &c., of the Durham College of Science, Mr. 
R. J. Johnson and Mr. F. W. Rich, architects, and by drawings 
laboratory fittings, designed by Professor P. P. Bedson, F.C.S. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


T the annual meeting of the Manchester School of Art, 
Mr. James Murgatroyd presiding, the yearly report 

stated that the committee had much pleasure in recording the 
maintenance by the School of the position to which it has 
attained among the schools of art in the United Kingdom. 
The number of prizes awarded by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment has been 701, as against 590 for 1889-90, 565 for 1888-80, 
and 489 for 1887-88. Thenumber of students on the books has 
been 407, as against 419 last year, and the amount received in 
fees 973/. and 1,066/. respectively. The amount of the Govern- 
ment grant is 680/.; last year it was 682/., in 1889 7077. and in 
1888 6837. The grant, it must be remembered, is awarded on 
the result of the work of artisan students only, and every year 
the conditions laid down by the Department are becoming more 
stringent. The School, therefore, is to. be congratulated on the 
steadiness of this portion of its income, the reason being self- 
apparent. The work executed by the pupils shows an increased 
range of subjects, a display of greater excellence in higher 
branches by a greater number, and a superior conception of 
artistic principles and vigorous execution by a few of the more 
advanced pupils than has been previously witnessed. In the 
last report the proximate incorporation of the School with the 
Manchester Whitworth Institute was referred to. The neces- 
sary majority of members unanimously voted in favour of a 
transfer to the Whitworth Institute. The legal forms were 
gone through, and the transfer has since been completed. The 
Council of the Institute placed Mr. Chancellor Christie, their 
president, and Mr. R. D. Darbishire, their hon. secretary, on 
the committee of the School, which then became a sectional 
committee of the Institute, and the existing Council of the 
School was empowered to carry on the business of the School as 
heretofore. The Council of the Whitworth Institute also autho- 
rised the preparation of working drawings and the procuring of 
builders’ tenders for the much-required extension of the school 
buildings, and these are now being proceeded with by Mr. 
G. T. Redmayne, the architect of the existing buildings. If the 
desires of the committee are carried out, and the whole of the 
available land be covered with the extension, the sum of 
10,000/., presented by the guarantors of the Jubilee Exhibition, 
will not suffice, and further funds will be necessary. These, it 
was hoped, might be obtained when the Whitworth Institute 
made an appeal to the community for assistance in carrying out 
its objects, towards which the residuary legatees of the late Sir 
Joseph Whitworth have already munificently contributed. In 
consequence, however, of the large powers to assist technical 
education which recent legislation has placed in the hands of 
corporations and county councils, the conclusion was forced on 
the committee that it would no longer be possible to obtain 
from the public the aid required, and consequently both this 
and the Technical School, whose work lies in parallel lines, and 
who are desirous of acting in harmonious agreement with each 
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other, are now seeking, with the approval and assistance of the 
Whitworth Institute, to place themselves under the protection 
of the Corporation as municipal institutions. 

Sir James D. Linton distributed the medals and prizes 
gained by the students in the examinations of the Science and 
Art Department and also in the local competition. In a short 
address he afterwards delivered he said he had had the pleasure 
of visiting the exhibition that morning, in company with Mr. 
Murgatroyd, and, without wishing to flatter, he could say that 
that exhibition must be a source of congratulation to all con- 
cerned. He was especially gratified to find one branch of art 
very extensively represented, and that one that was ordinarily 
somewhat neglected—he referred to the work of the Sketching 
Club. As all students knew, it was one thing to learn the 
elements of your art and it was another thing to be able to apply 
them, and he always contended that the first rudiments of art 
ought to go hand-in-hand with the exercise of the imagination 
—that was to say, they could not begin too early to do what 
was called picture-making. In his day the exercise of imagina- 
tion was too much neglected in the training of art-students. 
The report which they had had placed before them he had 
perused with great pleasure and, he might say, with a certain 
amount of astonishment. He was pleased to see the very 
admirable way in which the School was supported by the 
citizens of Manchester. He did not know any school outside 
London that was so encouraged by prizes and gifts of various 
kinds ; he certainly could not say that he knew of any school 
in the country which had produced so much work, considering 
the number of students. That was the thing that amazed him. 
It seemed to him that these prizes and certificates represented 
an endless amount of work. But there was one thing in 
which the School was deficient, and that was that, like 
all other schools in the country except two, it had no 
picture gallery attached to the School itself in the build- 
ings. He considered that an enormous drawback alike to 
students of painting and of sculpture. Part of the education 
they received ought to be the study of the works of the masters. 
These were the books of reference which the students ought to 
have at hand. Ina city like Manchester, in which there were 
so many collectors of works of art—men like Mr. William 
Agnew—it ought to be possible, at least, to get a loan gallery 
attached to the School. He felt sure that with a little perse- 
verance this could be much more easily accomplished than 
they thought. Of course they would have to give securities 
that the pictures lent would be properly housed and cared for. 
Reverting to the exhibition, he had been much pleased with the 
designs for stained-glass he had seen, and he hoped that, not- 
withstanding the action of the South Kensington authorities to 
which the chairman had referred, the students would not neglect 
carrying out work in full size. He hoped the committee would 
find some means to encourage the students to continue on 
these lines. He did not propose to give them the advice often 
given in such addresses about perseverance, “ no royal road to 
greatness,” &c., as he considered they had already shown their 
appreciation of all that kind of truth, and he would consider it 
an impertinence to detain them with such advice. He would 
only, in conclusion, ask the students at that School to give such 
aid as lay in their power to the proposed National Gallery of 
British Artists—an institution which, he thought, would be of 
immeasurable service, because they hoped that the constitution 
of that gallery would not be as the constitution of other gal- 
leries. It would be of immense value to such schools as the 
Manchester School of Art in granting loans—and probably 
very nearly permanent loans—of works of the highest value by 
the representative English painters of this century. 


Hogoues. 


‘* Antiquity after atime has the grace of novelty.” —HAZLITT, 


A REFORMER OF THE’ COMPETITION SYSTEM. 


T° these days, when a new code for the conduct of compe- 

titions is about to be sent forth from the Institute, it is well 
to recall the claims to notice of the first proposer of a similar 
reform. The name of Henry Austin is now all but passed into 
oblivion, but there is no doubt he was the earliest to demon- 
strate how competitions could be conducted with some approach 
to fair play. 

In 1841 Mr. Austin published a pamphlet entitled “Thoughts 
on the Abuses of the present System of Competition in Archi 
tecture.” The competition ordeal was not so much in vogue 
fifty years ago as it is at present, but even then there were 
flagrant abuses. One instance was the Royal Exchange. In 
one of his lectures at the Royal Academy in the month of 
January 1841, Professor Cockerell alluded to it. He was 
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speaking about domes. He remarked that domical construc- 
tion seemed to be abandoned, for temples were in fashion and 
people in England built temples for galleries, museums and 
exchanges. The allusion to the questionable victory of Tite 
called forth cheering from the students—an unusual circum- 
stance in those days. Our readers do not require to be informed 
that Professor Cockerell took part in the competition for the 
Royal Exchange, but that the design by Mr. Tite, or rather by 
his assistant, E. Trotman, had been preferred, the voting being 
13to7. The City merchants fifty years ago were not renowned 
as amateurs, but they had prepossessions which were bound to 
insure the triumph of so promising a citizen as Mr. William 
Tite. With such a precedent before him, Mr. Austin was 
warranted in giving the following description of building com- 
mittees :—“ Is it any exaggeration to say that they are made up 
of persons utterly ignorant of the science of architecture, who 
not only possess no scrap of knowledge on the subject, but 
desire to possess none; who imagine that it is not at all 
essential to enable them to sit in judgment on the intricate 
works laid before them; who are men raised to eminence 
possibly by their own talent, perseverance and industry in other 
professions or in business ; but who have never spent one hour 
in their whole lives in attempting to acquire information on the 
difficult subject of which they ,are the supreme judges, and 
whose opposite avocations would scarcely have permitted them 
to indulge in such a taste even had they possessed the inclina- 
tion to cultivate it? Is it not quite notorious that these are for 
the most part the men who decide the most difficult questions 
of artin England? And supposing all other influences at rest, 
is it not madness to imagine that bodies so constituted can be 
qualified to decide between competitors each of whom brings, 
or should bring, for their delicate and careful examination, the 
results of many studious and thoughtful years?” 

He then described the ordinary procedure which to a great 
extent still prevails. The instructions issued were “usually of 
that vague and unsatisfactory nature that to architects residing 
at a distance, strangers to all the circumstances connected with 
the undertaking, is something worse than useless.” Insuf- 
ficient time for the preparation of designs was allowed. In 
consequence, additional assistance was necessary, and the cost 
of the preparation of designs was increased. But the irregu- 
larities became a sort of bait to enterprising architects. As 
Mr. Austin said :—“ So long as hope and ambition exist, com- 
petitors will continue to spring up, even under these degrada- 
tions and disadvantages. Nor will other and less worthy 
impulses ever be wanting so long as the present system lasts. 
Some are acquainted with certain members of the committee, 
and imagine that through their influence they may secure to 
themselves the erection of the building; others, knowing full 
well the utter ignorance of the men who are to decide on the 
real merits of the works laid before them, make this their 
stronghold and anchor of hope. They prepare designs on a 
scale of great magnificence, which, to carry out in their 
pristine grandeur, would cost twenty times ‘the stipulated 
amount. They will employ skilful artists to prepare coloured, 
showy elevations and false perspective views of their principal 
features, to catch the committee’s unpractised eye ; and, know- 
ing too well that these designs could not possibly be executed 
for anything like the stated estimates, modestly assert in their 
accompanying remarks that much of what they show (though 
all in all to their designs, such as they are) might be omitted 
without the slightest injury to them. And the committee 
believe it because they know no better.” 

An instance of the advantage of being acquainted with 
certain members of the committee was to be found in the 
architectural history of 1840-41. A church was to be erected 
at Paddington, and a competition was arranged. The com- 
mittee picked out five of the designs for further consideration 
by the vestry, but two were especially recommended. One by 
Mr. Lindsay was Classic in style, and was described by the 
author as capable of being carried out for 8,300/. On further 
inquiry the probable cost ascended to 17,2427. The second 
design was by Mr. L. Vulliamy, and there was nothing 
discovered to suggest that his estimate of 12,000/7. was inade- 
quate. Accordingly, it secured the unanimous recommendation 
of the committee. But among the three remaining designs 
was one by Mr. Gutch, a vestryman. It was Classic, but, in 
order to correspond with the opinions expressed by his fellow- 
members of the vestry, the design was transformed into Gothic. 
It was declared by the author to be cheap, and the vestry 
adopted it on the score of being less expensive than Mr. 
Vulliamy’s. 

A competition conducted under such circumstances was as 
unlikely to be fair to all parties as gambling with loaded dice 
or marked cards. Knowledge became power when a competitor 
was a chum of a majority on a committee, who believed in the 
backing of friends at any cost. Mr. Austin was evidently of 
opinion that ordinary building committees were not to be 
trusted, and that security could not be attained unless another 
sort of influence could be exercised simultaneously. He pro- 
posed that such influence should be entrusted to the Institute 


of Architects, which at that time was not a disappointment to 
its projectors. We give his scheme in its entirety :— : 

“ That the Institute of British Architects shall make known 
to the public and to the profession that they are willing to 
undertake, in conjunction with building committees, the 
management and decision of all cases of competition on the’ 
following conditions :— 

“1, That on any competition being proposed, application 
shall be made to the Institute to take necessary instructions for 
the contemplated building, ' 

“2. That in every such case a responsible person, fully 
qualified for the office, shall be deputed by the Institute to 
proceed to the spot, to consult and advise with the local 
authorities on all necessary particulars, to prepare a plan of the 
site, to obtain all information as to the nature of the ground 
and neighbourhood, the accommodation required, the funds at 
disposal, the description and cost of building materials, the 
foundations, levels, drainage, aspect, &c. &c. That he shall 
prepare, with the assistance of the committee, a document fully 
entering into detail on every such point that it is essential 
competing architects should be acquainted with. That this 
document shall be printed and distributed to architects desiring 
to compete, on application at the rooms of the Institute. 

“3. That the competition shall be open, as at present, to all 
members of the profession, and that no advantages whatever 
shall be obtainable by parties connected with the Institute. 

“4, That the architect of the successful design shall in every 
case be entrusted with the superintendence of the erection of 
the building, at the usual percentage ; but that he shall receive 
no premium, 

“5. That the second best design (and third and fourth, as 
the Institute may determine), shall receive a certain amount of 
premium, fixed by them at a percentage rate on the estimate or 
at their discretion, according to the difficulties to be surmounted 
in the design. 

“6, That the period allowed for the preparation of designs, 
the scale and style of drawings, shall likewise be determined by 
the Institute. 

“7. That in every case the designs shall be required to be 
lodged, on the day fixed, at the rooms of the Institute. 

“8. That the architects shall accompany their designs with 
a specification and any explanatory remarks they may desire to 
offer with reference to them; and that they shall likewise 
furnish an estimate so far detailed, or with the amounts under 
each separate trade, or such information with regard to quan- 
tities and prices, as will enable the judges to come toa decision 
as to its probable accuracy. 

“9. That the names of the architects shall not in any case 
appear on the drawings. 

“to, That the whole expenses of the competition, with the 
exception of premiums, shall be borne by the competitors them- 
selves ; and that a fund shall be formed for that purpose, by 
the payment of a certain sum by each competitor on depositing 
his design. The amount to be thus paid shall in every instance 
be previously stated in the instructions furnished for the 
guidance of competitors. 

“rr, That on the receipt of the designs the whole of them 
shall be immediately arranged for exhibition at the rooms of the 
Institute or at some other place of exhibition selected for the 
purpose ; and that the public shall be admitted to inspect 
them. 

“12. That such of the competing architects as can attend 
for the purpose shall, after a given period for the examination 
of the designs, severally deliver to the Institute their written 
opinion of the merits of the five (or more) best designs, exclud- 
ing their own. 

“73. That the five designs that shall have received the 
greatest number of favourable opinions shall then be laid before 
a committee, composed of a certain number of members of the 
Institute not competing and the same number of gentlemen of 
the Building Committee, to make their selection therefrom. 

“14. That in cases where it would be inconvenient for 
deputations from the Building Committees to meet members of 
the Institute, in order to come to a final decision the members 
of the Institute shall by themselves, in the first instance, 
examine the designs, shall make their own selection and shall 
then forward them to the Building Committee, with their 
remarks and the decision for their guidance, but without 
recording the number of votes that have determined the 
result, 

“15. That the designs that shall have obtained the greatest 
number of united votes of the two divisions of the committee 
shall relatively be setected for execution and for the award ot 
the premiums offered. 

“16, That the Institute shall be at liberty to publish in their 
Transactions all successful designs they may think fit ; and that 
the architects concerned shall furnish all drawings and par- 
ticulars necessary for so doing.” 

It will be seen that the most important clauses in the 
“ Suggestions” are anticipated in Mr. Austin’s scheme. We 
suppose it was the expectation that if all competitive designs 
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were exhibited in the metropolis there would be nore interest 
excited by them, and the profession of architecture would gain 
importance, which dictated Mr. Austin’s eleventh regulation. 
But as the communication between provincial towns and London 
was obtainable only at a costly rate, he should have seen that 
his exhibitions would never “ draw.” 

The proposal to give the competitors a voice in the selection 
of the best design will probably not gain approval among archi- 
tects, local authorities, or assessors. But as the competitors 
are more competent to understand the solution of the difficul- 
ties presented in each case than examiners, who, as a rule, have 
not time for a close scrutiny of a large number of drawings, it 
seems to be only reasonable to believe that their opinion should 
have some value. It may be objected that it would be easy for 
an unfair competitor to make arrangements to secure votes by 
sending in several designs, but malpractices of that kind could 
not often succeed. At any rate, it would be well to give 
a trial to Mr. Austin’s proposal. That he studied the question 
thoroughly will be evident from a comparison of his scheme 
with the “ Amended Suggestions” of the Institute. 

One of his reasons for.a change could not be disputed. In 
dealing with building committees, it was supposed to be allow- 
able to confuse them with a variety of scales, as well as with 
striking and impossible pictures. But with experts a different 
course was necessary, which was not only more honest but less 
costly. Mr. Austin said :—‘ With respect to the expense to 
individual competitors of the system I propose, I submit they 
need not and will not amount to one-fourth of the charges to 
which they are put at present. The vast sums now expended 
in travelling for information, in the employment of artists, in 
the preparation of elaborate models and finished pictures, are 
the subject of common remark ; and I believe, were evidence 
procured by the Institute of the actual cost to the body of com- 
petitors in any recent important case, the united amount would 
startle even them. The principal portion of this cost would be 
saved, coloured views would of course be prohibited, models 
would be unnecessary, and all useful information would be 
afforded without trouble or loss of time. It will be evident that 
the necessary expenses incidental to the proposed change, even 
with the addition of a remunerating fee to the members of the 
Institute who may be appointed judges on each occasion 
(should it be considered advisable), can be but very small and 
inconsiderable in comparison .with the amount thus uselessly 
and vexatiously expended. It may be objected that, in addi- 
tion to the unavoidable charges competitors must at the best 
incur, and the expenditure of time and anxiety for which the 
majority can have no recompense, they ought not to be called 
upon to defray the cost of providing necessary information—an 
item that should, in common justice, fall on building com- 
mittees. No one would for an instant deny the truth of such 
an objection in the abstract ; but we cannot gain all we wish, 
and this part of the proposition is made solely with the view of 
reconciling committeés to the change.” 

Credit is due to the memory of a man who busied himself 
for the sake of others, and if a change has been accomplished 
there is no doubt the first agent was Henry Austin. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION BUILDINGS." 


HE Columbian exposition, as is well known, will be at Jack- 
son Park, one of the public parks of Chicago, the use of 
which was granted under the express condition that all build- 
ings erected there must be removed after the exposition closes, 
and the park restored to its original condition. ‘This means, in 
other words, the buildings will be in actual use for six months 
only, and then removed, being temporary structures in the 
strictest sense of the word. This fact naturally must be con- 
sidered in the plans devised, as after six months’ use the bulk 
of the material must go to waste. The vast area to be covered 
by buildings (over one hundred acres) required more care with 
reference to economy than is necessary in ordinary-sized build- 
ings, as any needless expense multiplies itself so enormously in 
those extraordinary large surfaces. 
_ Thad first intended to have pile foundations under all build- 
ings and piles driven for the floor supports. Before this was 
adopted, however, test piles were driven in different locations, 
partly to hard-pan and partly to a lesser depth, and heavily 
loaded with sand. At the same time platforms of 3-inch plank 
were constructed, placed in different locations, on top of the 
sand, and loaded uniformly with pig-iron, about 2} tons per 
square foot. These platforms were loaded gradually, and the 
settling carefully noted under each load. The loads remained 
for several days and were then transferred to other platforms. 
It was found that under the maximum loading the settling was 
very small, about three-eighths of an inch, and very uniform, 
and that after this settling had once taken place the increase of 


_ * Froma paper by Mr. A, Gotlieb, late chief engineer of construc- 
tion for the exhibition, read before the Western Society of Engineers. 


load up to 2} toms per square foot caused no perceptible 
increase in settlement. 

Platforms loaded on top of sand filling over the mud holes 
above referred to, sank from 1 to 3 feet under a load of 14 tons per 
square foot, and kept sinking the longer the load remained on. 
It was thereupon determined to use pile foundations in these 
locations, and everywhere else where the formation was favour- 
able platform foundations, so proportioned that under a 
maximum load from buildings or from floor loads the pressure 
upon the ground would not exceed 13 tons per square foot. 
These platform foundations consist of 3-inch pine or hemlock 
planks, with blocking on top, to distribute the pressure from 
loads uniformly over all the planks, and to furnish support for 
the posts which carry the caps supporting the floor joists and 
posts of the buildings. The blocking was to be well spiked to 
platform planks and posts, and caps and sills drift-bolted. 
The general floor loads for the various buildings were adopted 
as follows :— 

Fisheries Building. : . . 
and Liberal Arts 


<aend 


100 lbs. per sq. ft. 


Manufacturers 

Building . - A e SOO re 
Agricultural Building . , LOO ee 

» Machinery Building . ° « 200 of ot: 

Electricity Building . 7 Stoo Ap 
Mines and Mining Building . - 150 ae 
Machinery Annexe : 3 + 7200 3 
Horticultural Building . . at! LOO Py! 
Women’s Building : + 100 $3 
Transportation Building : aL SO zt 
Galleries . $ ° : ye iti) Be 


These are general floor loads only, intended for the aisles 
in the buildings and for the lighter exhibits of each branch. 
Where heavy exhibits, machinery or tracks were to be loaded 
the supports and floors to be reinforced as required, when the 
weight and character of the exhibits and their exact location in 
the buildings will be known. In proportioning the sizes of 
foundations and floors to resist the maximum strains from 
above loads I have recommended to ‘adopt the following unit 
strains :—For bearing of vertical posts upon underlying block- 
ing (head or end of fibre upon transverse fibre) 600 lbs. per 
square inch; tension in extreme fibre in caps and joists 
1,500 lbs. per square inch. 

Coming to the statement of Professor Lanza that it is better 
engineering to proportion floor beams with reference to their 
deflection than to the ultimate strength, I have computed the 
deflection of a 2 by 12-inch joist, 14 feet between supports, if 
loaded so as to produce a fibre strain of 1,500 lbs. per square 
inch, using the modulus of elasticity of Professor Lanza, 
1,332,451 for green timber, and find the deflection to be 
0°63 inch, equal to 54, of the length; with the modulus as 
found for material seasoned without being subjected to loads 
being 1,600,000, the deflection would be 0°45 of an inch, equal 
to 54; of the length. Most of the spans of joists in the exposi- 
tion building are from 11 feet 6 inches to 12 feet 6 inches 
length. Some few exceptions are over 14 feet length. 

In recapitulating I will briefly summarise the result of the 
various tests and the conclusions I have arrived at :— 

1. That the use of spread foundations upon the sandy 
bottom with clay substrata, as adopted, was warranted by the 
tests made with loaded platforms. 

2. That the adoption of a strain of 600 Ibs. per square inch 
for pressure of posts of foundations upon the blocking timbers, 
producing an indentation of less than 4, of an inch, would be 
Justified even for permanent structures. 

3. That the timber in floor joists and caps of posts under 
the circumstances mentioned must be considered as timbers 
seasoned at the time when they will be called upon to do 
service, and seasoned without being subjected to loading. 

4. That by using a working strain of 1,500 lbs. per square 
inch in the parts above named, if the test results of Professor 
Lanza for seasoned timber are accepted, a factor of safety from 
4;5, to 5,5, is obtained. That if the results of the Watertown 
Arsenal are accepted, the factor of safety obtained from the 
fourteen seasoned specimens show a factor of safety of 57;. If 
the test results as given by Trautwine, Rankin, Hatfield and 
Laslett are accepted, the factor of safety would be still larger. 


Architecture and Societies. 
S1r,—I am unable to controvert what is said about zesthetics 


by “T. C. D.” My simple statement that I could not separate 
art from artists would seem to be opposed to theories that are 
as exalted as they are ancient. I suppose I must let judgment 
go by default, and. I hope I have not set the metaphysical 
world out of joint. From what “T, C. D.” says, there is a 
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separable sort of art. Ifso it must need a refined but “scarce 
half made up” race like the so-called zsthetes to comprehend 
its peculiarities. I do not, and I share the difficulty with the 
greater part of human kind. According to rule, as I under- 
stand, we ought not to think of Correggio when we enter a 
gallery, but of correggioity, and are not to take delight ina 
picture unless we are certain we have put it through a process 
of abstraction and have seized its essential qualities. I hope 
galleries in general will be scenes of more pleasure when 
zsthetics rule, but I have my doubts on this point. 

However, “ T. C. D.” will admit that architecture, at least, 
comes very near to complying with the conditions that are 
veritable and desirable to men of his quality. The world 
makes it a rule to ignore architects, and surely that is a separa- 
tion of art from artists that ought to satisfy any lover of theories 
of right judgment about the beautiful. Whether the art has 
advanced in proportion as the names of the architects who 
erected buildings are forgotten, may be left to others to settle. 
I commend it in a reverential manner to “T. C. D.” as a fit 
subject for the exercise of his logic. 

The letter signed “True Revival” will hardly satisfy any 
friend of the Institute. From it we find that the Council are 
expected to do much more, and having in taking members 
once become indiscriminate men of the “True Revival” 
stamp, expect them to go among byways as well as highways 
and invite all who set up any sort of claim on architecture. 
In spite of what has been accomplished in levelling up and 
down, “‘ True Revival” worthies “see the Royal Institute sur- 
rounded with such a spirit of exclusiveness that they are posi- 
tively afraid to scale the ramparts of examinations.” That lot 
of figurative language ought to be enough to have ‘True 
Revival ” elected by acclamation, for an infusion of literary “ go” 
would. do no harm to the few and far-between discussions. 
The examination papers have been perpetually modified so as 
to avoid wounding the susceptibilities of candidates by awkward 
questions, yet the Council are asked, “Could not they publish 
a small monthly paper for the use of students wherein informa- 
tion for the Institute examinations might be found?” ‘That is 
to say, “If you must keep up a sham for the sake of the Con- 
stitution and the Charter, why don’t you send us the examination 
papers in order that we may prepare answers at our leisure?” 
It does not seem to have struck “True Revival” that the 
acquisition of the privilege to employ the letters F.R.I.B.A. 
will not serve him with rational people. He believes “that a 
man who can affix F.R.I.B.A. to his name has greater power 
over the public than his less fortunate brothers.” If people 
could be persuaded about power so readily, even the ramparts 
of the examinations would be stormed by pupils and others. 
Fortunately the public are not to be gulled by a show of letters. 
If “ True Revival” should find himself in the witness-box after 
giving evidence about any matter connected with building in 
which he has not the advantage of experience, he will learn that 
‘no array of letters will save him or his clients from unpleasant 
consequences. The most unlucky witness I have beheld was a 
gentleman who some years ago was very prominent in society 
affairs. His name was familiar to all the profession. He was 
selected to give evidence as an expert, and his position and 
titles to consideration were detailed in court. He gave his 
theories at great length, and with confidence. But it was only 
necessary for the opposing counsel to ask a single question— 
“How much work of the kind have you had executed ?”—to 
bring about a collapse. The remarks of a testy judge were 
supplemented by a long-suffering jury, and it is needless to say 
what was the issue in the case. To his credit, the gentleman 
in question profited by his punishment, and afterwards 
endeavoured to attain position by ascending in a gradual but 
commonplace way ; and his example may be worth the con- 
sideration of any young man who fancies that a society will give 
him power to swoop down upon practice, or to dazzle the public 
by five letters.—Your obedient servant, 

AN UNKALENDERED ARCHITECT. 


S1R,—“ True Revival” tells us that “it cannot be denied 
that a man who can affix ‘ F.R.I.B.A.’ to his name has greater 
power over the public than those who cannot.” With all 
deference to the opinion of your correspondent I am sorry to be 
obliged to deny this. To admit it would be to assume that the 
public take a warm interest in architecture and» architects, 
whereas we know perfectly well that they do not. It is, 
however, the one thing wanting if there is to be any real advance 
in architecture—any vitality, any originality, replacing the 
present childish copyism and absurd antiquarianism. We are 
archeological draughtsmen, nothing more. That, indeed, will 
be a brilliant period when our employers know enough of our 
once glorious art to tell us in contemptuous terms and tones, 
“We want not other men’s ideas of centuries ago, but yours, if 
you have any, which our modern civilisation has given birth to 
and formulated.” True, a new style is the work of time, but I 
venture to ask, Is there the slightest prospect of its advent? if 
I answer my own question I say unhesitatingly “ Certainly not,” 
and that with the present cribbing from books and buildings, 
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with the present weak defereace for authorities of an age and 
civilisation quite distinct from our own, a national style of the 
nineteenth century, or, for the matter of that, of the twentieth 
century, is an impossibility. Yet there can be no genuine 
vitality in architecture that is not ina state of progress, con- 
scious or unconscious ; and I defy any one to indicate any 
architectural progress in England during the last fifty years. 
How different is it in France, where modern architects design 
and produce works of truly national and original character. 

What honour or advantage, then, is there in attaching 
“F.R.I.B.A.” to one’s name? The “Fellows” themselves 
evidently don’t think there is much, for those who can (and 
they are the leading men) adopt R.A. or F.S.A. instead, thus 
deliberately insulting their own legitimate society, or at least, 
in the eyes of the public, casting a reflection upon it. 

PHIL ARTES. 


Hanover Chapel, Regent Street. 

S1R,—Can any of your readers supply information about the 
appearance of Hanover Chapel when it was first opened? I 
was induced, after seeing the fine illustrations in The Archztect, 
to visit the building, and, as sometimes happens, I found that 
the plates suggested a nobler edifice than the one which is 
doomed. ‘This surprise is easily explained. The illustrations. 
give the details of the round and square columns, and it is. 
allowable to infer that the material employed was worthy of so 
much care. Unfortunately the columns are painted and var- 
nished very thickly, and it is plain they have been in that state 
for a great many years. The question is, did Cockerell 
approve of operations by which the principal features of the 
interior became shams? 

I have tried to discover descriptions of the original treat- 
ment of the church, but without success. I find it stated that 
“the order of the interior is Corinthian, from the decorations of 
the Golden Gate at Jerusalem,” but I doubt if the Golden Gate 
was covered over with paint and varnish. Wherever inspira- 
tion was derived from, the interior does not strike a visitor as 
being as refined as the plates demonstrate it is. There is, 
however, an air of unecclesiastical comfort about the place, and 
I dare say many a West End shopkeeper has enjoyed a sleep 
there after the fatigues of the week. As the chapel must be 
pulled down, there ought to be little difficulty in re-erecting it 
elsewhere for a purpose for which it seems adapted—that is, as 
a music-hall. It would never have succeeded in exciting 
reverence, and that no doubt has been the main cause of its 
overthrow. But as Classic is elastic or indefinite in purpose, 
it would be no degradation to utilise the design for a secular 
purpose. The Temples of Minerva, from which the exterior is 
said to be copied, have had a nearer union with the arts than 
with Christian teaching.—Truly yours, A GOTH. 


GENERAL. 

The President and Members of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy have sent messages of condolence to the Queen and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales for the loss of the Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale. 

M. Falguiére, sculptor, has obtained the commission for 
the statue of Jules Grévy which is to be erected in a public 
place in the town of Déle. 

M. Dutert, architect, has been nominated as member of the 
Council of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, in place of M. Bailly. 

An Examination for a surveyorship for the county Dublin 
will shortly be held. Applications are to be sent in on or 
before February 10. The age prescribed is from twenty-six to 
forty, and candidates will have to show that they have received 
satisfactory professional training. 

MM. Bonnat, the portrait-painter, has been elected president 
of the Société des Artistes Francais, in succession to the late 
M. Bailly. M. Daumet, architect, and M. Paul Dubois, 
sculptor, are the vice-presidents. 

Cartmel Priory Chureh has had a narrow escape. On 
Sunday night flames were seen issuing from the roof, but, 
happily, the fire was got under before serious damage was done. 

Mr. Jethro A. Cossins has been elected a member of the 
Council of the Birmingham and Midland Institute for the 
current year. 

The Question of the advisability of continuing the office 
of city architect for Aberdeen is under consideration. 

Mr. A. Lindsay Millar gave the fourth of the Corporation. 
Lectures in Glasgow on Saturday. His subject was, “The 
Architecture of Egypt, Greece and Rome.” 

Mr. C. Welsh has prepared a report on the repairs neces- 
sary at Chertsey parish church, together with an estimate of 
cost. A committee has been formed to carry out the work. 

Mr. P. J. Dodd, architect, of Drogheda, has succumbed to: 
an attack of influenza. He designed several Roman Catholic 
churches in Ireland. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse read a paper on “Four Suffolk 
Churches” (Southwald, Covehithe, Walberswick and Blyth- 
borough) at the meeting of the Birmingham Architectural 
Association on Wednesday. 
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THE WEEK. 


THERE could hardly be a fairer division of Associate- 


ships than took place at the Royal Academy on Wednesday, } 


unless decorators, water-colour artists and ladies were made 
eligible to compete. An architect, a painter and a sculptor 
have been elected. The victory of Mr. T. G. Jackson will 


give pleasure to many architects, for his work at Oxford and | 


elsewhere is thoroughly English in character. His success 
has been gained without having recourse to the claptrap 
expedients which too many architects employ. Mr. STan- 
HOPE Forses deserves much credit for his share in bring- 
ing together the “Newlyn School.” He would be the first 
to allow that some of his disciples are stronger painters, but 
his work is undoubtedly of higi: quality, and is evidence 
of the benefit to be derived from French teaching. Mr. 
Harry- Bates is one of the ablest of the young sculptors, 
and ought to have a long and prosperous career. But we 
hope he will not be sacrificed, like so many other sculptors, 
in order that foreigners may rejoice ; otherwise the Asso- 
ciateship will be only a barren honour, as it has been 
in many cases. . 


THE decision in the action taken by the’London County 
Council against: Messrs, EpmMonpson & Son, builders, is 
satisfactory. _ If the Council had gained there can be no 
doubt that the development of many a. building estate 
about London would not be attempted. The point at issue 
was in reality. whether there was an obligation on the 
owners of a building estate to extend roads beyond the 
boundaries. According to the Act of 1890, ‘no road, 
passage or way which will not directly communicate at both 
ends with a public carriageway shall be formed or laid out 
as a public carriageway without the consent in writing of 
the Council.” The defendants laid out a building estate at 
Highbury. A roadway of the width of 40 feet was formed for 
a length of 350 feet, and at both ends it was connected with 
other roads, at one end by a sort of footpath. But the 
London County Council were not satisfied with the pro- 
posals, and insisted on a direct carriageway from one main 
road to the other. The effect of such a rule, if it gained 
the approval of ‘he Courts, would be the prohibition of 
laying out building estates unless on a great scale and by 
wealthy, companies. - It so:happens that in the northern 
suburbs of the metropolis extensive tracts of ground have 
been intersected by roads, with the consequence that 
people are afraid to build in what appears to be a desert, 
and the land is rendered useless for cultivation. When 
Messrs. EDMONDson’s case came before the magistrate he 
considered that there was no evidence before him of the 
impracticability of communication with public ways, and in 
the Queen’s Bench Division on Tuesday the judges may be 
said to have adopted a similar view. So long as there is 
sufficient means of communication—Mr. Justice LAwRANCE 
suggested that if a fire-engine could approach all the houses 
that would be a test—with a public carriageway the con- 
ditions of the Act are not unobserved. 


THE Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris is known to be 
one of the great libraries of the world. - But as the contents 
are constantly increasing and more students are attracted, 
it has been long accepted that the buildings are too limited. 
Every year the inconvenience of the arrangements becomes 
more oppressive, and it is now discovered by the French 
Government that an endeavour to deal with the difficulty 
can no longer be-evaded... Plans have been prepared by 
M. Pascat, and they will be carried out if the Chambers 
will vote the sums that are required, which amount to about 
seven millions of-francs. ~ It is proposed to construct a new 
reading-room, which will be on an oval plan, and have open 
spaces adjoining for light and air. There will be a re- 
arrangement of all-the divisions, which will necessitate 
many alterations in the buildings. The collection of news- 
papers will be entombed in one of the remotest buildings. 
The engravings will be transferred to the fine gallery at 


present assigned to. geography, but~ which i$ generally left 
to assistants. Valuable manuscripts which are now in the 
garrets will be brought into safer quarters. The coins and 
medals will also be placed in galleries where they can be 
properly arranged. It is proposed to make arrangements 
for opening the collections in the evening, and also to have 
travelling collections which can be sent to the provincial 
museums. Pa. 


THE Building Regulations Bill which is being  pro- 
moted by the Corporation of Glasgow is not likely to pass 
into law without opposition. Last week we published a 
declaration of the Procurators against it. A meeting was 
held on Tuesday in Glasgow, which proved that the 
merchants and warehouse proprietors of the city are also 
opponents. One cause of objection arises from the pro- 
posal to limit the heights of buildings to measurements 
corresponding with the width of the streets in which they 
were placed. It was apprehended that as space could not 
be obtained in a vertical direction it would have to be 
sought in a horizontal one, and consequently that there 
would be extensions of the city which would not be advan- 
tageous for business, and it would also lead to a diminution 
of the value of property in the. central part. The following 
resolution was unanimously adopted :—‘“ That. the Glasgow 
Building Regulations Bill is unreasonable in its terms and 
is uncalled for in the interests of the community ; and that 
the Bill, if passed into law, would interfere with. the due 
development and proper utilisation of property and would 
thereby hamper the conduct of business, and unnecessarily 
increase the rents of warehouses, shops and dwellings.” It 
was not to be expected that the Bill would find approval in 
all quarters, but the opposition, has become more strong 
than was anticipated by the Corporation. 


THE Petit-Sablon square in Brussels. is sure to be re- 
membered by.all visitors to the city, for it shows what. can 
be done to make a very limited spot of ground pleasurable 
to the eye and interesting through the historic character 
imparted to it. In the centre is the group of EGMONT 
and Horn, the victims of Spanish misrule. The screen 
around the square is surmounted at intervals by bronze 
figures that are types of the burghers and craftsmen of 
Brussels who lived at the time of the struggle of the United 
Netherlands. Along one end of the square is the Arenberg 
Palace, where Ecmont lived. Part dates from the sixteenth 
century, and the exterior, it must be allowed, is not impres- 
sive. The interior of the building is better known ‘to 
strangers than to citizens. There is a small but attractive 
collection of Flemish and Dutch pictures, which can be 
seen on payment of a fee, an ordeal which a native of 
Brussels will not go through for any work. by.a painter. In 
the fire which occurred on last Saturday morning the pic- 
tures were saved, as well as the tapestry and most. of the’ 
heirlooms ; but the part of the palace which would have 
most value for a historian has been destroyed. The 
vanished wing included the study of Ecmont, which was 
preserved in its original state, as if it were expected that he 
would one day return and resume his occupations. 


THE contractors for the Forth Bridge have not as yet 
arrived at the end of the litigation which was taken against 
them by the Steel Company of Scotland. <A new action 
was commenced lately for payment of 50,000/. in respect of 
alleged breach of contract, the contractors not having taken 
the whole steel required for the construction of the super- 
structure of the four main spans of the Forth Bridge from- 
the Steel Company, as wasagreed upon. The judge decided: 
against the contractors, but left the amount of damages to? 
be settled by counsel. This week the sum of. 24,000/.. was” 
agreed on, and judgment was accordingly-given. 


THEnewvolumeof “The Year's Art” is the most complete 
of the series. There are over seventy portraits of members 
of the Institute of. Painters in -Water-Colours. Among 
other portraits is one of Sir F.W. Burton. Illustrations 
of various collections aré also.ziven. ‘The information’ is 
ample and exact. 
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NATURE IN ORNAMENT.* 


LL lovers of nature desire to be surrounded not only 
with created things, but by representations which will 
recall them. It is therefore easy to understand why botanists 
should so often propose that, by means of some electro or 
other process, vegetation should appear as if irresistible to 
decay and be utilised as decoration. We find the late 
Epwarpb Forsers, when describing a group of the kind, 
dreaming of a sort of paradise in common rooms. ‘“ These 
castings suggest,” he said, “‘the probability of an extensive 
use of living plants, well selected with reference to their 
capabilities for decorative effects, depending entirely on 
form and surface, becoming a new and delightful sort of 
furniture decoration. Thus climbers, remarkable for ele- 
gance of folage, might be twined round the frames of 
mirrors and along the cornices of rooms, the flowers and 
feaves of real plants becoming perpetuated in metal, never 
more to droop or wither. The choicest leaves might be 
converted, with little labour, into silver and golden dishes, 
surpassing the craft of the cunningest goldsmith, and our 
dessert might be spread under the shadow of metallic fruits 
and flowers, as true to nature as if the transforming touch 
of Mrpas had collected them.” Anyone who possessed a 
slight acquaintance with principles of decoration would 
probably look forward with terror to the realisation of so 
comprehensive and enduring a system of mummifying. 
Compared with it the Egyptian custom of hauling the effigy 
of an ancestor around a dining-room was merciful. But, 
after all, FoRBEs’s propositions only differed in degree from 
the practice of most of the designers of his time. He 
wished to see things he loved as they appeared in nature, 
standing out from the objects they were made to adorn and 
capable of detachment. The designers being compelled to 
submit to circumstances and to work, in most cases, on a flat 
surface could only suggest some of the qualities of foliage, 
flowers and fruits, and were forced to depend on tricks of 
colour or drawing for illusive effects. 

Assuming that the presentation of vegetation in solid or 
on the flat is incorrect in decoration, it would, however, be 
unjust to cast the responsibility for a departure from true 
principles or conventionalising on designers. It is their 
business to meet the demand of the markets, and in England 
buyers give the preference to patterns which are little more 
than representations of flowers which they are able to 
recognise. ‘The cause of this is not to be ascribed to bad 
taste alone. It is in part owing to the love of nature which 
characterises the English people. It is easy to demonstrate 
that if certain principles be accepted naturalism in ornament 
is entirely wrong. For a brief period the South Kensington 
legists did appear to be able to convince people of the 
virtues of conventionalism. It only needed, however, an 
importation of cheap Japanese goods to overthrow all the 
maxims which had been formulated through a larger expen- 
diture of money than was spent on the preparation of many 
4 constitutional scheme for whole countries. ‘Through their 
common love of nature a sort of kinship was established 
between East and West. Beside the lovely forms which 
expressed the delight of Japanese artists in what they saw 
around them, the absolutely correct but lifeless patterns 
that were the results of official teaching appeared as un- 
interesting as geometrical diagrams. As a consequence 
more naturalistic forms broke out in ornamentation than 
were seen in the benighted days when simple people believed 
in a Paradise where no flowers could wither, and where the 
artist aided the divine. 

It must be said also that the preference of naturalistic to 
conventional forms is not confined to England. It afflicts 
France. In spite of their training in the logic of art, both 
artists and purchasers have a weakness for the pictorial in 
ornament. A piece of French wall-paper is at once recog- 
nisable by the defiance of prescribed rules which it displays, 
and probably there are few ladies’ wardrobes which do not 
contain examples of costly stuffs in which evidence of the 
same sort of insubordination is to be seen. Great is the 
power of logic, but it is no more convincing in a decorator’s 
or a modiste’s warehouse than in the House of Commons. 

We hope we are not libelling Mr. Lewis F. Day by 


* Nature in Ornament, By Lewis F. Day. Published by B. T, 
y y 


Batsford, 


declaring our belief that he also has still some of the weak- 
ness of his.unspoiled countrymen and countrywomen. His 
arguments for simplification, elaboration, modification and 
other operations on nature appear to be convincing, because 
they were first tried on himself. Did circumstances admit, 
Mr. Day ought to be the first of English flower painters, if 
not the first among the florists, for he has studied flowers in a 


‘loving way, and not like a man whose business is to 


metamorphose them. We cannot imagine that his recom- 
mendations of conventionalising are entirely acceptable at 
South Kensington. Mr. Day does not stand on a high 
office stool. and denounce all who will not hold the 
orthodox doctrines about making ornament grim and 
geometric.” Like JoHN BuNyan, after his conyersion, he 
has ‘‘an-affectionate compassion for those who are still in 
the state in which he had once been.” But to thorough- 
going believers in the Government system—of course all 
who receive departmental pay should be of that class—so 
much consideration for those who are not of the right way 
of thinking must be like a hankering after forbidden 
delights. 

It is not difficult to prove that the adapting of natural 
forms for ornamentation is more rational than the copying 
of them. Some consideration should, however, be given to 
the effects of the two modes in exciting pleasure. It is 
quite possible that Eastern races find their ornament moré 
satisfactory, it may be more suggestive, than what has been 
employed of late years in the West of Europe, and in which 
there is less adaptation of forms. But for how many in 
France or England can the fine ornament of India become 
eloquent? It does not appear in this part of the world 
with the associations that are derived from long periods of 
use; it has to be judged simply as an assemblage of lines: 
It might be interesting if it could be properly studied, but 
everybody has a misgiving that long before it can be under: 
stood it will have to give place to a different style. Modern 
ornament has to be ruled by fashion or by whim; there 
cannot consequently be much that is permanent about it, 
and as its duration is doomed to be brief, what is the use 
of insisting on subservience to a set of rigorous laws? 
Our neighbours the French, who are very fond of seeking 
for some one ideal system which can be applied to them- 
selves, wisely allow very great latitude in respect of deco- 
rative design. ‘They do not insist that the preparation of 
dishes er wines shall be limited by a few chemical rules ; 
they know that people will run risks if they are able to 
please their palates, and in the same way an artist who 
gives a reminiscence of a visit to the Jardin des Plantes on 
wall-paper. or on a textile fabric is not held up to derision 
by the critics, and a gentleman or lady who utilises what 
the artist produces is not sent to the French Coventry for 
doing so; 

We take our ornament, like our pleasures, very sadly: 
in England. In common with most things relating to art, 
it is discussed in a manner that seems borrowed from the 
pulpit. Simple forms become serious affairs, as if the safety 
of the universe depended on them, and it might be sup- 
posed that in the constitution of things only one law was 
laid down for their treatment, which must be observed or 
perdition follows. So much severity is perhaps worth 
respect, but it,is out of place in regard to work which may 
be said to have little more than a momentary duration. 
The vainest designer of modern ornament cannot expect 
that what he does will live longer than plates of fashions. 
His magic is almost as evanescent as the actor’s. . 

If we judge from what is said in Mr. Day’s book, the 
practice of design for ornament can, at least, become fruitful 
of pleasure. ‘The designer’s province may be restricted in 
time as in space, but still nature offers abundant oppor- 
tunities for study. The old designers were sticklers for 
precedent, and thought more of the plants which had been, 
employed than of the multitude in fields and gardens, But 
fortunately there is now more liberty of choice. The 
designer who is satisfied with dead plants or representations 
does not however make full use of the wealth at his 
disposal. Life must be studied, and the second chapter of 
Mr. Day’s book will suggest how much more may be gained 
when the study is carried out with a loving heart than if 
set about after the manner of scientific analysts and. 
dissectors. If the references to ancient ornament were 
omitted the chapter would be worthy to be appended to 
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Wuite’s “Selborne,” as a guide to all who wish to be 
taught how to discover some of the ‘elements of beauty in 
common plants. Here is one passage which will help to 
point out what Mr. Day has gained by departing from jog: 
trot ways, and considering plants under conditions that 
would be described as unfortunate for an artist:— 


Almost every plant is attacked by its hereditary enemy, that 
seldom fails to leave his work behind him, suggestive, it may very 
likely he, of ornament, And so with great part of the vicissitudes to 
which vegetation of all kinds is subject—the ceasing of the sap to 
flow, the drying of the leaves, the spread of some parasitic growth, 
and soon. Historian and poet find in the misfortunes and death of 
their characters a pathetic interest. The ornamentist may discover in 
the very decay of vegetation, apart from any sentiment, at least 
incident, character and colour. The vicissitudes of plant life, it may 
be said, are accidental ; and what has accident to do with design ? 
The very word implies no doubt the total absence of design. For all 
that, it is in some measure owing to the elimination of whatever is 
accidental in nature that conventional ornament is apt to be so tame, 
and that the orthodox seems doomed to be dreary. There is nothing, 
strictly speaking, accidental in design; but the designer is bound, 
nevertheless, to take every possible advantage of accident—not, of 
course, in order to incorpwrate into his work, after the manner of the 
realist, as he calls himself, the awkward or ugly traits of nature which 
others have, for obvious reasons, left out of account, but that he may 
seize upon every freak of nature suggestive of characteristic and 
beautiful design. Strict attention to botanic accuracy has resulted 
too frequently in ornament much more mechanically exact than any- 
‘thing in nature, If natural leaves grow at ordered intervals, they do 
grow vigorously and variously, as if they had something like a will of 
their own. The ideal of the horticulturist is a flower-head as even as 
if it had been struck geometrically —a sp ke of blossoms as trim as a 
clipped yew-tree or a French poodle. That is not rature’s way, 
Regularly as a natural flower spike may be planned, ive actual 
blossoms have a way of shooting out in the most casual manner. . . 
Many a happy inspiration of design is no more than the turning to 
account some fortunate accident in nature. 


The importance of the last sentence will be evident, for 
if accident can be admitted it will follow that cut-and-dried 
forms and variations on them are not to constitute the 
designer’s stock. He is not, like the renowned and con- 
scientious heraldic painter (who found himself unable to 
approve of realanimals. when he saw them in the Tower), to 
derive one conventional form from another, but to have the 
courage to express some new aspects. Plants of the same 
species are not necessarily all alike, and it is time ornament 
ceased to give a false notion of universality. 

It would, however, be absurd to require a designer to 
give too much attention to the peculiarities of individual 
plants. All that can be expected from ornament is that 
it will have enough detail to give a strong impression of 
some subject or element. The cases where close attention 
will be bestowed ona work are so few it is hardly worth 
while to-reckon them. Hence it is, as Mr. Dav says, “to 
conventionalise is in some cases scareely more than to 
simplify,” and he does right in devoting a chapter to the 
process. ‘That it has been possible to succeed in simplifying 
while preserving what is characteristic will be evident from 
the following extract :— 


One of the charms of Early Gothic is that, conventional as it is, 
and in the main of one type, there is always a chance of our coming 
upon some touch of nature which brings the workman nearer to us 
You can s-e sometimes in Early French Gothic how this detail was 
inspired, as Viollet le Duc points out, by the fronds of the bracken and 
other plants ; but the sculptor leaves out so much that it is not always 
easy, even with the assistance of Viollet le Duc, to detect the natural 
type. Whether by set purpose or by instinct, too, the sculptor chose 
persistently the simplest floral forms, which lent themselves to breadth 
and dignity of treatment. It is not-surprising that, mdgnified in stone, 
they should appear to us abstractions. In ‘many instances it is 
tolerably clear that no leaf was intended but only foliation, no par- 
ticular plant but growth. And it is marvellous how the Early Medieval 
sculptor contrived to convey that idea of vitality in the stone. In the 
crockets so peculiarly characteristic of Early French Gothic, for 
example, he imitated no particular bud, but the stone itself seems 
budding into life. How far the primitive Gothic-seulptor could, if he 
had been so minded, have rendered nature in the coarse stone in 
which he worked is doubtful ; happily he seized that in nature which 
he could express, and expressed it like an artist. It is of the very 
quality of an ornamentist that he should be willing to omit much that 
he could have put into his work had it been to the purpose. 


It has been too often supposed that the designing of 
ornament can be attained by following one or a few pro- 
cesses. Mr. Day explains how the elaboration of natural 
forms may in some cases become as necessary as simplify- 
ing in others. This is seen in many designs for weaving and 
embroidery, but the process was also much used by the 
Gothic carvers. The bulbous or raised leaves, which recall } 
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the air-vessels of sea-weed, form one class of elaboration. 
Mr. Day claims that occasionally in nature there is found 
a warrant for the treatment. Some ferns seem artificial, 
and “‘ there is a particular kind of cabbage, much in favour 
with Medizval illuminators, which grows very much as 
though the milliner had taken it in hand; and there is a 
wild flower, not uncommon in marshy places, which looks 
for all the world as if it must have been designed some- 
where about A.D. 1500.” The subject would afford a 
commentary on the well-discussed theory about “ over 
that art which adds to nature is an art that nature makes.” 

In the case where the words quoted. were used,. the 
King claims the right of humankind to control the. opera- 
tions of nature. The designer must also have his liberty to 
deal with nature as best suits his purpose. On this subject 
the words of so faithful a student of vegetable or floral life 
well deserve the attention of the student. They seem to be 
drawn from the author’s own experience, like much that is. 
in the book :— 


The purpose of the ornamentist is ornament. Nature has a way of 
claiming too much attention to herself ; and the artist, in his frailty, is 
only too likely to yield to the seductions of a mistress, worthier, it may 
be, than all others, but not the one he has, so to speak, sworn to love 
and cherish, if not to obey. The designer can hardly make too many 
studies from nature, but he can easily make bad use of those he has 
made, and easily encumber himself with them. A man can design 
quite freely only when the burden of natural fact is so familiar to him 
it ceases to be a _ burden. Refreshing as it may be to refer-to his 
studies, or to nature herself, he cannot design with either in front of 
him. The actual thing is not malleable enough for his purpose, 
whereas an impression or a memory of it accommodates itself in the 
most surprising manner to the conditions of the case, and the necessary 
modification occurs as though it were a matter of course. In our 
happiest moments that is so. At other times the question as to the 
necessary modification -has to be deliberately deciled. It is not pos- 
sible to lay down any limit as to the degree of naturalism permissible 
in ornament, or to say that the most natural rendering may not some- 
times be the best. The conditions of the case may determine the 
elimination of the natural element in design altogether, or permit it to 
rule paramount ; they determine the degree of modification necessary, 
or the naturalness permissible. 


It will be evident from the extract that Mr. Day allows 
much latitude in the manner’ of treating forms. He is 
opposed to the going against nature for the sake of comply- 
ing with some rigid formula, for “even the Greeks where 
they resorted to arbitrary lines in’ connection with natural 
forms did not succeed.” In fact, it is difficult to understand 
how any one who admires nature can perpetrate the varia- 
tions on flowers by which their character is removed under 
the guise of producing ornament. The true method is 
suggested by Mr. Day when he says :— 

How far one is bound to adhere strictly to the lines on which a 
plant grows, and to the character of its detail, depends to some extent 
always upon the purpose of the artist; only in strict fidelity to that 
purpose lie the possibilities of perfect art. What if great artists have 
been guilty of all manner of inconsistencies in design? They are so 
much the less to be trusted as safe guides in the matter of taste. One 
may find authority for any kind of ill-doing. The accepted precedents 
are not all of them sound by any means. I would have every pre- 
cedent stripped of its prestige and scrutinised as carefully as the newest 
of recruits, and the rickety among them I would dismiss once and 
for all. 


Mr. Day investigates the value of precedents with much 
care, and he has brought together a fine collection of sub- 
jects to illustrate what he says. It is fortunate for a student 
to have such a guide to conduct him through the varieties 
of ornament which represent so many ages and modes of 
thought. The relations of art to nature are manifold, and 
some of the most important are discussed in the pages by a 
competent master. If the reader concludes that Mr. Day 
by his method of study has been enabled to produce more 
beautiful ornament than many of the men-who in a former 
period have gained renown for that class of work, he will not 
be in error. In his designs nature has been enabled to 
assert its beauty, and hence they are delightful to all kindly 
souls. 

The collection of text-books on ornament which Mr. 
Day has produced, and of which “Nature in Ornament” is the 
latest, should be possessed by all who design. The author 
has no reservations and he does his best to raise up rivals 
by revealing the course which has gained him success. 
All that a student of ornament can desire to gain from 
books will be found before him in Mr. Day’s, and if rightly 
employed the series ought to help in the création of a style 
that would deserve to be called English. 
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GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T the monthly meeting of this Association a paper on 
A “Electric Lighting” was read by Mr. Alexander, elec- 
trical engineer. After an introductory notice of the extra- 
ordinary development within the last few years of the practical 
application of electricity to lighting, a short history of the first 
discoveries by Davis and Faraday was given. From laboratory 
to workshop he passed and described the varieties of dynamos, 
commenting on the merits of each. The measurement of the 
force, transmitted from producer to consumer is of greatest 
commercial importance, and this was described, and also the 
safeguard against fire or dangerous shock afforded by means of 
fuses that readily melt and at once cut off connection upon any 
dangerous increase of electrical power. As of particular interest 
to all just now, he described the three-wire system, by which the 
public in Glasgow will be supplied from the Corporation stations. 
Finally, a specification was given of the requirements in 
appliances of a private house having too lights, with the approxi- 
mate cost. Throughout the lecture. many interesting experi- 
“ments were made, apparatus and specially-prepared diagrams 
shown, &c., and at its close. a hearty vote of thanks was 
awarded Mr. Alexander. The following resolution anent the 
proposed Buildings Regulations Bill was then submitted as the 
outcome of a special meeting held last month, and revised by 
committee :—“ The Glasgow Architectural Association, having 
considered the draft of the Glasgow Buildings Bill, while 
approving of its general purpose, believe that many of ‘ts 
provisions are inimical to the interests of architecture in Glas- 
gow, and consider that a number of the by-laws in the schedule 
annexed to the Bill are most unpractical and unscientific in 
their relation to building construction ; also, that itis very 
undesirable to promote any new Building Act which maintains 
the unskilled character and empirical procedure of the Dean'of 
Guild Court, and does not provide for some form of control by 
qualified district surveyors or otherwise,’and for appeal iii 
certain matters to a» skilled and competent tribunal.” The 
resolution, having been ‘duly moved’ and seconded, was unani- 
mously carried. ; 


THE CHICAGO BUILDING QUESTION. 
t- By Louis H: SULLIVAN. 


O elaborate in all its details and ramifications, its varied 
selfish and unselfish interests, its phases of public and 
individual equity, its bearing present and future, its larger and 
narrower values, to attempt indeed but a sketch of its general 
outline would carry the discussion of the high-building question 
far beyond the limits of space that a journal such as this could 
afford. I desire therefore to pass by untouched the broad 
sociological aspects of this very elaborate discussion, and to 
confine: myself to a phase of it which, so far as I am aware, has 
not yet been touched upon, but which may prove a factor in the 
final solution.: Thy 

It. must seem a.hardship to the individual owner of larid 
that he should be debarred from erecting upon it such building 
as he deems fit. It will seem, however, to the remaining 
stubborn majority of the community—non-owners of land—a 
distinct impudence that the individual should build otherwise 
than as they themselves-see fit. It is between these extremes 
that my suggestion lies, for I believe it is possible to preserve 
in a building of high altitude the equities both of the individual 
and of the public. : 

Briefly, then, the individual owner seeks rentable space, the 
public wish light and air.; it follows, then, that up to a-certain 
limit of height the individual owner manifestly should be free 
to regulate his rentable space as he chooses, but beyond this 
limit a sense of public welfare should control him either with 
or without his consent. What more simple solution can there 
be than this—that the individual be allowed to continue the 
further erection of his building above the prescribed limit, pro- 
vided that, in so continuing, the area of his building as it 
emerges from the limit shall occupy not more than, say, 50 per 
cent. of the area of his land? Let him so continue until he 
has reached, say, twice the height of the original limit. If the 
area of his land is sufficient that he may profitably continue, let 
him be allowed to do so, provided, however, that in so doing 
he occupy not to exceed, say, 25 per cent. of the area of his 
ground ; and so on indefinitely, restricting the area as he pro- 
gresses upward. 

This is so far a very pretty theory. \ But we well know, after 
a moment’s: reflection, that with his customary go-ahead pro- 
clivities, the average American citizen, desiring as usual to be 
right up in the front row, would translate this to mean a thirty- 
storey building on the street line with a great big hole behind. 
We would therefore have to teach him the manners he does not 
possess, and would gently inform him that after the first limit 
is passed the s0 per cent. restriction will apply not only to area, 
but to frontage. - He will scowl at this condition, but if there is 


‘‘money.in it” he will accept it just the same.. When the 
second limit is reached we will push him back unceremoniously 
from the street line to the middle of his ground, and if he can 
seé a dollar in it he will accept this condition also. ; 

There is no doubt'a somewhat amusing side to this contro- 
versy. For the spectacle of an otherwise intelligent individual 
being compelled to do that which enlightenment would lead him 
to do freely and of his own accord is not without its compensa- 
tion to a student of human nature. 

I have suggested three limits of height. We are now to 
consider the very practical question of the actual number of feet 
in these limits, merely stopping to say in passing that if the 
area of ground is sufficient, the number of successive limits 
may be continued indefinitely on the plan indicated, reducing 
the area 50 per cent. successively at each limit, thus leaving the 
individual free to soar as high as it may please his lot, his purse 
and his pride, and thus insuring to the community the benefit 
of a permanency in the supply of light and air. If we say 
that the angle of light to be effective shall be thirty degrees of 


‘vertical inclination, we say that which, while it may be true, 


is not very intelligible. If we say, however, that the front- 
age of a building shall not exceed in height twice the 
width of the street, we begin to talk ordinary, everyday 
English. But if, pushing our definition further, we say that on 
a 66-feet street a building 132 feet, or ten storeys, may be 
erected we realise how. great is the temptation to increase this 
limit to 137 feet, so that we can just get in eleven storeys. 
Yet, under any arrangement, some must gain a little and some 
must lose a little. Particularly does this apply to him who 
owns a corner lot fronting on a wide as well as a narrow street. 
What is to be done with him? We know well enough that he 
cannot see the narrow street at all, and will demonstrate, by 
traditions descending from the Pottowatamies, that his lot 
fronts on the broad street only. Suppose we say to him that 
the height of his building shall equal the sum of the street 
widths. Would we be unjust? I think not; and he will think 
so too perhaps after a little reflection. It might occur to him 
that after all his neighbours had rights, and that, if they had 
rights, he in turn had them as against other neighbours, _ 
especially corner neighbours. So it will follow that “to him 
that hath shall be given”—in other words, he who has the 
biggest lot can build the highest ; and why shouldn’t he? For 
he has to give up what his smaller neighbour has to give up, 
namely, 50 per cent. for each limit. If he can afford it, so can 
the smaller neighbour. Pins 
_ It seems to me a subject not at all debatable that here, in 
Chicago, the freedom of thought and action of the individual 
should be not only maintained, but held sacred. By this I 
surely do not mean the license of the individual to trample on 
his neighbour and disregard the public welfare, but I do just as 
surely mean that our city has acquired and maintained its 


greatness by virtue of its brainy men, who have made it what it 


is, and who guarantee its future. Thesé men may be selfish 
enough to need regulation, but it is monstrous to suppose that 
they must be suppressed, for they have in themselves qualities 
as noble, daring and inspired as ever quickened knight of old to 
deeds of chivalry, As I said at the beginning, the subject is 
large, complex and difficult. . I have tried to point to the quick 
of it, and trust I have not wholly failed. 


THE ROMAN WALL. 


[* was pointed out by Mr. George Nelson, at the last meeting 

of the Glasgow Archeological Society, as a fact 
hitherto apparently unrecorded, that the character of the murus 
of Hadrian between Tyne and Solway conforms exactly to the 
type of building which Vitruvius describes as “ emplectonous.? 
With regard to the vallum of Antonine, a proposition of some 
importance was submitted. It was proved from Classic authors 
that the equipment of a Roman army included a large supply 
of projectile machines—Vegetius mentioning one omager for 
every cohort, and one carrobalista for every one hundred men. 
The latter threw darts or arrows, whilst the former threw tound 
stones. An ancient author had stated that in consequence of 
the force of the recoil of the ovager it could not, when used as 
a mural defence, be set actually on the wall, but was placed on 
a contiguous stance of sods—super congestos cespites. These 
stances, when used in ordinary camps were called ¢77unalia by 
Hyginus. It was shown that the defence of the camps by 
artillery was systematic, the walls being well stocked with these 
missile engines. It could hardly be gainsaid that @ priori it 
was to be expected that the same methods of active defence as 


applied to an ordinary camp-rampart would equally apply to a — 


trans-isthmian vallum. The features of certain frequently- 
recurring short semicircular expansion on the southern face of 
the Antonine wall were then closely examined. The sections 
through them showed that they could be clearly distinguished 
from the vallum against which they rested, but. they were, like 
the vallum, formed of sod throughout,.there being few or no 
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stones in their substance, and the thin black lines held to prove 
the cespiticiousness of the main structure being persistent in 
the expansions also. An artificially-rounded_ stone projectile 
about 6 inches in diameter was produced, which had been 
found on one of the sections on the eastern slope of Croy Hill, 
and which, it was held, could be none other,than an onager 
ball. It was claimed that the concatenation of all these things 
was practically conclusive for the contention that there was a 
systematic service of artillery all along the vallum—a circum- 
stance which must have fundamentally affected the structural 
design of the entire work. 


ARCHAOLOGY IN BIRMINGHAM. 


HE annual report of the Archzological Section of the 


Birmingham and Midland Institute states that the com- 
mittee are very glad to be able to record a substantial increase 
in the number of subscribers. A few years ago a large decrease 
took place in the number of members ; during this year, how- 
ever, a special effort has been made to incréase the subscription 
list, with the satisfactory result that there are now 221 members 


in the section, as against 180 at the close of the year 1890. | 


During the year five papers have been read before the members 
-of the section, and have been listened to by large audiences. 
Much interest has been shown in the papers, and in some cases 
useful discussion has followed. The excursions proved very 
pleasant, and were better attended than usual, the weather 
being exceptionally fine. The finances of the section are now 
in a very satisfactory condition. In last year’s report the com- 
mittee pointed out that for some years past no provision had 
been made for the annual publication. of the Transactions, and 
that the section was consequently in debt to the extent of 624. 
It was resolved that a special fund should be opened to meet 
this deficiency, and that the members should be invited to sub- 
scribe to it. The fund in a few months reached the sum of 
‘gol. I1s., a result which is most gratifying to the committee, 
both as placing the section on a sound financial footing, and as 
proving the active interest which the members feel in its welfare. 
The accounts now show a favourable balance of 77/. 13s. Id., 
from which must be deducted a sum of say 50/., in view of the 
publication of the 1891 Transactions, leaving a clear balance 
of 277. With this amount in hand, and with the increased list 
of subscribers, thete is reason to hope that the section will be 
able to extend its work and influence, without the fear of 
financial embarrassment which has hindered its operations for 
amany years. é 


TESSER A. 


Shadow as Element of Design. 


Le ea of profile must succumb in this country from its 

highest place and be content to reign in conjunction with 
shadow, if not to be subservient to it; and it was the perception 
of this necessity which forms one of the great charms of Gothic 
and Norman architecture, and was the under idea of Sir 
C. Wren, as evinced in the detail, the ornament and the 
massing of his buildings. For shadow is so indispensable to 
the development of perfect character in a building that, when 
nature is not favourable to its production, all that human art 
can do should be done to obtain it. That the necessity for 
shadow is not, however, the same in all classes of buildings 
may well be supposed. ‘For instance, the grander or stronger 
the character to be expressed, the less need there is of it. We 
may see this, as regards grandeur, in the Pyramids, in the wall 
of the Forum of Nerva and the walls of fortified towns, and, as 
regards strength, in the Pitti Palace, Florence, and the 
generality of Tuscan palaces—the Palazzo Thiene, Vicenza; 
the Palazzo Farnese (north), and most of the Roman palaces. 
In all these the simplicity of the form being essential to their 
effect, it follows that the shadows should possess the same 
character, and any complicate or broken shadows given them 
would be wrong because not consonant with the nature of the 
containing forms. The most remarkable union of strength 
and shadow perhaps to be seen is St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 
But for the full development of a more truly beautiful character 
we may turn to the temples and monuments of ancient Greece 
and Rome, where shadow is carefully studied, and expresses 
the beauty of the various forms, as in tke fronts of the 
Parthenon, Pantheon, the triumphal arches, the Colosseum, and 
in modern works in the Basilica, Vicenza; the loggie of the 
Vatican ; the Palazzo Bevilaqua, Verona; the Lions’ Court of 
the Alhambra ; the Library of St. Mark, Venice ; and White- 
hall. There can evidently be no rule for the quantity of 
shadow appropriate to so many different grades of the 
beautiful in architecture, but we may be pretty sure from these 
excellent examples that the shadow should be of a medium 
power, not superior to the form, and consequently that all 
pr djections and recessions in massing or ornament should be of 
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‘they extend or project. 


a medium character also, obtaining neither the largeness of the 
grand nor the brokenness and depth of the picturesque. 
Whatever style of architecture we adopt, it is not sensible to 
make use of those exact forms of mass or detail which were 
intended for an entirely different climate and for an effect 
which we in England can seldom, if ever, hope to obtain. But 
the shadow which nature has denied us may still be gained by 
the effective, because sensible, practice of Northern art—by 
deeply-cut mouldings, great recession of apertures or great 
projection, if the nature of the wall does not admit of the former, 
and ornament thoroughly pierced. All will hold shadow in 
themselves strong and expressive, though no sun should touch 
them, and doubly charming when so relieved. But in design- 
ing it should be remembered that parts which hold shadow in 
themselves, such as moulding, ornament, &c., should not be 
confounded with those which shadow another part, as in eaves, 
angles, walls and detached columns. These do not hold dark- 
ness to nearly the same degree, and this degree is weakened as 
There is no case where the extra and 
needless expense of detached columns is more seen than in the 
School of San Rocco, Venice, facing the north. 


Graphic Representation of Strains. 


The vertical shearing stress of a beam at any point is known 
to be equal to the weight on the next pier less the weight lying 
between this pier and the point. It is generally represented 
graphically for each point by ordinates to the line of beam on 
one side only. Now, as the sum of these stresses must be zero, 
those on one side being positive and. those on the other 
negative, the proper graphical representation is to show them 
according to these signs above and below the line of beam. 
This leads to a simple geometrical construction for finding the 
shearing stress when the beam is loaded in any way with a 
number of weights, single or distributed. Find the line of 
shearing stress for the beam itself; then, using this line, plot 
on it the line of shearing stress for the first weight, making the 
ordinates vertical to the line of beam itself. Plot from this 
second shearing line a third shearing line for the second’ 
weight, and so on. The shearing line last found gives the 
stresses arising from the weight of the beam and the weights for 
each point. The construction gives the line of shearing stress 
at each step and for each weight also. _When the shearing is a 
maximum the bending moment is zero, and where the shearing 
stress is zero the bending moment is a maximum ; consequently, 
that point where the line of shearing stress intersects the beam 
is that of the greatest bending moment. The areas between 
the line of beam and the line of shearing stress above and 
below are equal. 


English Collections in the Eighte2nth Century. 


To Charles I., who possessed the finest and most elevated 
taste in painting, belongs the. distinction of forming the: first 
gallery of paintings on a large scale in England. ' The basis‘of 
his collection consisted of that which had been formed by the 
Dukes of Mantua and purchased from them for Charles by 
Buckingham at the price of 80,0007, together with numerous 
presents from crowned heads and from the English nobility. 
The number of pictures scattered through the different palaces 
was 1,387, and that of works of sculpture 399. - Of the pictures, 
88 were masterpieces of the different schools, particularly the 
Italian. In the King’s own residence at Whitehall he had 
placed 46 of the finest by Raphael, Correggio, Titian, Giulio 
Romano, Caravaggio, Andrea del Sarte, Giorgione, Luini and 
Parmigiano. The fashion thus set by the King inspiredia 
similar taste in the Earl of Arundel, the Duke of Buckingham, 
Lord Montague and many other of the English nobility. The 
gallery of the Duke of Buckingham, in- particular, appears to 
have been rich in specimens of the Italian school. For one of 
these, the Acce Homo of Titian, containing nineteen figures as 
large as life, afterwards acquired by the Archduke Leopold 
William and now in the Belvedere Gallery, the Earl of Arundel 
in vain offered the Duke 7,000/. in money or land, probably the 
largest sum, considering the value of money at the time, ever 
offered for a single picture. When we glance at the list of works 
contained in these galleries, it is impossible. not to regret the 
barbarism which induced Cromwell to sell. by public auction 
the noble collection of Charles, thus sacrificing irrecoverably for 
this country some of the finest gems of painting, and retarding, 
by the removal of high and pure models, the progress of art in 
Great Britain. Perhaps it is rather matter of wonder, con- 
sidering his own want of taste and the indifference, if not aver- 
sion, to the fine arts entertained by the Puritan party, that he 
should have directed the cartoons to be purchased for the 
nation at the price of 300/. The sale, which took place in 
London in 1653, was attended by agents from foreign princes 
and amateurs from all parts of Europe. Among the purchasers 
we find the Spanish ambassador of Philip 1V., who, bought to 
such an extent that eighteen mules were required to convey his 
acquisitions from Corunna to Madrid; the Archduke Leopold 
William, then Governor of the Austrian Netherlands; Chris- 
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tina, Queen of Sweden; and Cardinal Mazarin. Some of the 
very finest pictures which now adorn the Louvre. were pur- 
chased by Jabach, a banker of Cologne, who afterwards dis- 
posed of the collection to Louis XIV. Among these are the 
Jupiter and Antiofe of Correggio, the Extombment, and the 
Disciples at Emmaus, by Titian. The galleries of the Earl of 
Arundel and the Duke of Buckingham shared a similar fate. 
It diminishes, however, in some measure our regret to find that 
a great many of the pictures thus dispersed ultimately found 
their way back to Great Britain. In the reign of Charles II. 
we find the royal collection again increased to upwards of 1,100 
pictures and above too works of sculpture. James II. added 
about Ioo pictures, but not of great merit or interest. Another 
calamity, however, befel the new collection. By the burning of 
Whitehall in 1697 the principal gallery, containing 738 pictures, 
was in a great, measure destroyed. Of the three pictures by 
Leonardo da Vinci, three by Raphael, twelve by Giulio Romano, 
eighteen by Giorgione, eighteen by Titian, six by Old Palma, 
six by Correggio, seven by Parmigiano, twenty-seven by Hol- 
bein, four by Rubens, thirteen by Vandyke and fourteen by 
William Van de Velde, most of which, there is reason to believe, 
were genuine, it is doubtful any if one now exists. 


The Baths of Diocletian. 


The magnificent bathing establishments, called Thermze to 

distinguish them from the ordinary baths in Rome, consisted of 
a long series of halls, chambers and courts, all lying on the 
same level, so that the extent of surface required for laying out 
had to be artificially constructed either by the removal. or 
elevation of the soil. The Thermée founded by Diocletian and 
Maximian, and completed by Constantius and Maximin, was 
the largest edifice of this kind. At present only the great hall, 
converted into a church by Michel Angelo, exists in a state of 
tolerable preservation.. As the massive granite pillars, though 
so sunk into the ground that their full height is nowhere visible, 
are still standing, the antique, vaulted roof has also been pre- 
served entire. This circumstance is of great importance for 
. the lighting up of this vast space, the masses of light falling 
upon it at so favourable an angle that the mind receives the 
same plea-ing impression at all hours of the day, and at all 
.seasons of the year. Several considerable portions of the 
adjoining halls are still to be seen, but being included within 
the buildings of the neighbouring convent, a clear and complete 
survey of thern cannot easily be obtained. A system of build- 
ings of this species cannot be made intelligible till we have had 
the opportunity of examining the ruins of the Thermz of 
Caracalla, these ruins not having been disfigured by any 
modern additions. The wide open space behind the Thermze 
of Diocletian was not built over in ancient times. We must 
picture it to ourselves as simply surrounded by walls. At the 
extreme ends of these, on the side nearest the city, circular 
buildings were erected, one of which has since been converted 
into the church of St. Bernardo. The space extends in the 
form of a half circle. Here must have been erected the seats 
for the spectators, who wished to be present at the exercises of 
the palestra held in court. In order to form a level surface so 
extensive considerable substructions must have been required 
here, such being absolutely necessary for this semicircular 
enlargement of the court. The church of St. Maria degli 
Angeli, with its high gables, makes an imposing impression in 
the distance, and is perhaps the only edifice in Rome capable 
of giving us a lively idea of the solemn aspect of this species of 
ancient buildings. The masses which here meet our view 
differ essentially from those of the facades of modern churches, 
inasmuch as they have an actual reality, are of a more con- 
structive character, and announce themselves as what they are ; 
whilst the latter rather conceal than display the true signifi- 
cance of the building which they ostentatiously adorn, and 
serve rather to perplex than to regulate our conception of the 
concrete idea’ which had thus created for itself an organic 
external form. From their elevated situation, these Thermz 
are visible from almost every spot in ancient Rome commanding 
an open prospect, and are therefore peculiarly adapted to serve 
as a landmark for the stranger amid the world of ruins. 


Greek Coins, 


No one can observe the head of Ceres on the obverse of the 
Syracusan medallion without exclaiming, “This must be a 
goddess !” and perhaps in the whole range of Grecian art there 
will be found no specimens superior to this in beauty and bold- 
ness ; although the size of the medallions scarcely exceeds that 

_ of a half-crown they appear of colossal proportions. This effect 
is produced by the simple treatment of the parts and the depth 
of the impression, and the high relief given to these works has 
probably been the means of handing them down to us in the 
wonderful state of preservation in which we see them. 
however deservedly the coins of antiquity are admired for the 
beauty of their workmanship and for the interest which they 
create, either from their. portraits or symbolical reverses, it is 
much to be lamented that they so rarely give us a date. In 
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fact, no date is to be found on Greek coins but that from the 
era of the Seleucide, and this only appears on a few of the 
coins of the cities of Asia Minor and upon those of the kings of 
Syria, Pontus and Bithynia, and as it first occurs only on the 
coins of Demetrius I. of Syria, the identification of most of his. 
predecessors is extremely doubtful, difficult and uncertain. 
This want of dates, therefore, makes the greater number of 
coins of very little use to the student of chronology. It may be 
worthy of remark that the coinage of Athens by no means kept 
pace with that of other districts far inferior to it in science and 
renown. It is known from universal testimony that the fine 
arts were carried in Athens to a height of refinement beyond 
the reach of other nations ; the coarse execution of their coins, 
therefore, is not a little remarkable, and the purity of the silver 
has been assigned as the reason, this being so universally 
acknowledged, even by the barbarians, that the Athenians 
feared to make any considerable change in the form or work- 
manship of their coin ; and it may be observed that we have a. 
parallel for this in more modern times, similar causes having 
prevented the Venetians from making any alteration in the type 
or figure of their zechin, which may be termed the standard gold 
coin of the East. The learned author of the introduction to 
the volume of sculpture published by the Dillettanti Society 
supposes the heads of Minerva on the early coins of Athens to 
have been copied from the statue of that goddess executed by 
Endeeus (the disciple of Daedalus), seen by Pausanias in the 
Acropolis, a supposition which appears very reasonable when 
we compare the style and costume with other works of the 
highest antiquity. At an earlier period, which we ‘assume to 
have been before the time of Pericles, the helmet on the head 
of Pallas is of the simplest form and of rude workmanship ; at 
the next we find some improvement, the head is decorated by 
a sphinx and two griffins. In the first instance we have on the 
reverse the owl, accompanied only by an olive branch and a 
small crescent ; but in process of time she is surrounded by a 
wreath of laurels, standing upon a diota, with emblems of all 
times and countries. It is partly by the progressive change of 
the accessories that the respective dates of Athenian coins are 
attempted to be ascertained. In taking even a rapid survey of 
the Greek coinage we cannot sufficiently admire the grandeur 
of style displayed in the heads of their deities, many of which 
belong to the highest class of works of art, and in comparing 


‘these works with all modern efforts it will be admitted that, 


while the latter are frequently more correct in drawing, they are 
inferior in energy and power. The portraits of their kings are 
only inferior to those of the deities they worshipped, and 
probably retained merely sufficient likeness for identification = 
there are, however, to be met with many splendid examples of 
the most elaborate finish in the detail and truth of resemblance 
to individual nature without the breadth of effect being 
destroyed. The reverses of the Greek coins are usually very 
simple, sometimes symbols by which a particular place was. 
indicated. Thus Cyrene adopted the silphium which it cul- 
tivated ; Selinus the leaf of parsley corresponding with its. 
name ; Sicily might be distinguished by the Triquetra, or three 
legs united, as in our Isle of Man halfpence ; and Rhodes by its. 
favourite bearing of a rose. 


Scottish Market Crosses. 


Market or town crosses in Scotland were generally placed 
in some large open space of a town, such a position being 
chosen not only to show where the market was held, but as a 
centre from which edicts, either royal or burghal, might be 
proclaimed, and where civil offenders might be punished. They 
consisted of a pillar raised upon a flight of steps, or a solid 
basement without steps of any sort. On most crosses of this. 
sort there still remains the iron staple to which the jougs (a 
collar used for chaining up malefactors for the public edifica- 
tion) were attached, serving thus the same purpose as the 
stocks in England, or for the more serious punishment of the 
pillory, where the offenders might be jeered at and pelted with 
everything unsavoury and disagreeable—a mode of punishment 
only abolished by Act.of Parliament in 1837. In some cases 
probably the branks (another variety of the same class of 
punishment) may have been fixed at the opposite side of the 
cross from the jougs. It seems to have been so at Ormiston 
and Crief, in both of which the iron staples still remain. In 
the latter it is higher up the shaft than on the opposite side. 
The market cross sometimes consisted of a larger building, 
having a stair inside leading to the roof, which was surrounded 
by a parapet, and from the centre of the roof the pillar sprang. 
In country districts the jougs seem to have been attached either 
to the gateway of the churchyard, as at Duddingstone and 
Restalrig, near Edinburgh, or on the doorway of the church. 
At Spott, East Lothian, they are so fixed; at Biggar the jougs 
are on a buttress by the church door, while on a buttress a few 
yards on the other side of the door there remains a staple where 


‘very probably the branks, or witch’s bridle, was attached. 


Sometimes they were attached even to a tree. In towns they 
were occasionally on the door-post of the common prison. At 
the ancient village of Water of Leith they hung at the doorway 
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of an old house still standing ; this house or some part of it 
was used as a prison. The cross was also used to measure 
punishment from. The story is well known of the judge who 
condemned a notorious offender to be publicly whipped from 
the Cross to the Watergate, but who so little appreciated the 
benefit that, shaking his fist in the judge’s face, he told him 
with an oath that he had done his worst, whereupon the judge 
laconically added “and back again.” And in the old ballad of 
“‘Adam Bell” we are told that preparations were made by the 
justice for the execution of William of Cloudesley at the pillory 
or cross. Crosses were no doubt originally ecclesiastical, and 
their transition from this character to their ordinary use is 
simple. In rude and lawless times we can suppose a paction 
of any sort being considered binding if contracted at a cross, 
with its sacred significance. This would perhaps be rendered 
doubly sure if, while hand-fasting, they touched with the other 
hand the cross, the place where it was situated thus becoming 
a place of bargain-making and the cross gradually losing its 
religious significance, its very cruciform shape disappearing, 
until at last it was transformed into the ordinary market cross. 
The crosses at Cockburnspath and Clackmannan are character- 
istic in this respect, the one at Ormiston still preserving the 
cruciform shape ; having however a shield of arms sculptured 
on it the ecclesiastical character is lost. But the most beautiful 
of all Scottish market crosses is that of Inverkeithing; the 
height of the pillar, capital and unicorn is 14 feet 6 inches, 
diameter of parapet wall, 16 feet 2 inches. It is heraldic 
(which, fortunately, fixes its date), has a sun-dial, which is again 
surmounted by the Scottish unicorn, with the shield. Attached 
to the shaft the staple for the jougs remains, the whole sur- 
rounded by a parapet wall in which is a doorway. The capital 
is formed by heraldic shields, two of them being charged with 
the royal arms, one for the king, the other being assumed by 
the Duke of: Rothesay as the king’s eldest son and heir 
apparent ; those of Anabella Drummond, Queen of Robert III., 
viz. the royal and Drummond arms impaled, and of the Earl 
of Douglas. Occasionally there is a date, but this seems 
generally more modern than the erection of the cross, and 
seems to mark either a removal or restoration. 
of Biggar there are two dates—1633, which may be the time of 
its first erection, while on a stone placed above the old capital 
is the date 1694, with the initials E. J. W., showing that at this 
date it had been repaired by John, sixth Earl of Wigton. 
Sometimes a coat of arms or a crest was carved on the capital, 
as at Clackmannan, Kincardine, Doune, Coldingham and many 
others. 
Influence of Architecture. 


The desire for fitness and beauty in architecture is, perhaps, 
much more common among even the rudest of the population 
than is generally imagined ; and the pleasure which a beautiful 
and proportionate building may give to millions of people, even 
though they see it but for a few moments as they hurry to and 
fro, is a pleasure not to be despised ; and, moreover, it is a 
great, though silent, means of education. The greatest critics 
(such, for instance, as Lessing) have laid down the rule that, if 
possible, nothing in art that is disproportionate or misformed 
or badly coloured should be brought before the eyes of the 
young. They even object to caricature on this ground. To 
adopt such a proposition in all its bearings may be unpractical, 
may be almost impossible. But certainly the converse holds 
good, namely, that to bring before the eyes of the young and 
the uneducated beautiful and well-proportioned objects of art 
is ameans of education, the indirect effects of which it is difficult 
to over-estimate. 


Cyclopian Walls. 


Pliny Says that, according to Aristotle, towers were invented 
by the Cyclopians, and, according to Theophrastus, by the 
Tirynthii. The Scholiast of Statius pretends that every- 
thing that was remarkable for its great size was said to 
have been formed by the Cyclopians. The great difficulty, 
however, is to ascertain who the Cyclopians were—whence they 
originated and at what period they flourished. Strabo had as 
confused ideas about the Cyclopians eighteen centuries ago as 
we have at present. He says that they were seven in number, 
and came from Lycia. The Scholiast of Euripides, however, 
maintains that they were a Thracian nation, so named from 
one of their kings, and that they were the best artists of the 
age in which they lived. They appear to have been particularly 
skilful in constructing military fortifications, and to have 
diffused their architectural knowledge throughout Greece 
and many parts of Italy, Sicily and Spain. These countries 
were colonised by the Pelasgi of Greece, who learned the art of 
military construction from the Thracian nation ; but it is more 
probable that the Cyclopians themselves were the Pelasgians, 
who settled at a very early period in the Peloponnesus, for it is 
generally allowed that they were strangers and not autoch- 
thones. The style of construction which they introduced con- 
tinued in general use throughout Greece from the time of the 
founding of Tiryns, which is attributed to Pratus, 1379 B.C., to 
the time of Alexander, about 330 B.c. During this period, 


On the cross’ 


embracing about 1,050 years, there are four distinct species ot 
this construction—the first, as at Tiryns, “composed of rough 
unhewn stones, the smallest of which was so large,” according 
to Pausanias, “that it could not be drawn by a pair of mules ”— 
an exaggeration of size which a personal examination of the 
ruins enables us to contradict, although some of the masses are 
of enormous proportions. The spaces formed in the walls by 
the irregularities of these masses were formerly filled up with 
smaller stones, which added more harmony to the structure. The 
second style, of which there is a fine example in the citadel 
wall of Mycenz, was composed of hewn and well-compacted 
polygons, the small interstices at the angles filled by pebbles, 
and presenting a surface similar in appearance to that of the 
ancient Roman pavements. In the third style, the stones, 
though generally quadrilateral and placed in horizontal ranges, ' 
are of various dimensions, with a mixture of the obtuse, the 
acute and rectangle, and having the upper and lower surfaces 
parallel and horizontal, but the sides are not vertical. They 
are put together in an irregular order—from two to five or 
six storeys forming a continuous horizontal course—then inter- 
rupted by another series of blocks of irregular sizes, the inter- 
stices left by angular irregularities being filled up with smaller 
stones. The fourth and last style consisted of blocks similar to 
those last described ; but they were selected of like sizes, and’ 
they formed continued horizontal courses, rarely broken by 
stones of irregular magnitude, the lateral joints being seldom, if 
ever, perpendicular. Thus each distinct period evinced a 
gradual approach to regular symmetrical construction. It is 
to be observed, however, that the Cyclopian walls were, in 
practice, almost entirely confined to fortifications and terraces, 
and were very rarely adopted in the construction of walls of 
edifices, as is the smaller temple at Thoricus, in Attica. 


English Silversmithery. 


If we examine the system of the trade and the plan of 
getting up a service of plate, we shall see immediately why 
artistic excellence is so often found wanting. A nobleman, we 
will suppose, has a certain sum to expend on a work in silver ; 
he does not go to an artist, for none are to be found possessing 
the necessary means for carrying it out; he offers it therefore 
to a tradesman, a highly respectable man, who has had some 
experience in such matters, but who can scarcely lay claim to 
any direct knowledge or power in art; or, more probably, he 
calls for competition, in order to obtain a choice of designs. 
The silversmith sets his artist to making the necessary draw- 
ings, and being well aware that others are doing the same, he 
impresses him with the necessity of a great display for the 
money, feeling, of course, that without that he has no chance 
of success. His customer, in all probability, is no judge of good 
art ; what he requires is a fine glittering service that will make 
a grand show on his table, and gratify him by demonstrating to 
his friends the magnitude of his wealth—a species of vanity 
thoroughly English. We will say nothing of the meretricious 
stuff likely to creep into designs made to meet such tastes, but 
suppose that our man be successful in pleasing his patron, and 
that he obtain the order; our readers will imagine, perhaps, 
that he will set to work with the energy of a Cellini, anxious 
only about its excellence. No such thing. We have said he is 
a tradesman, not an artist, willing to do fair justice between 
man and man, but still, as is natural enough, looking carefully 
to his own profits; he has undertaken, too, most likely, to 
execute for a certain sum a design which, if well done, would 
require three times the amount. Now come the various con- 
trivances, not for insuring careful finish in the work, but for 
cheapening the labour. We will leave him to do as he pleases 
about the thickness of his casts, for that has nothing to do with 
the question. He has agreed, in all probability, that there shall 
be so much weight of silver, and that he shall be paid by 
ounce. It is the workmanship that must be got through at the 
least possible expense; it is therefore portioned out to the 
artist at a fixed price, and such a price as leaves him the choice 
between two things—either to starve, or to execute it as hastily 
as he possibly can ; and, as he has no reputation at stake in it 
beyond just the necessity of satisfying his employer, common 
sense will suggest which way his decision is likely to run ; and 
even if the model be finished in a respectable style, the system 
of chasing is utter destruction to his merits. The whole surface 
of the silver-castings is gone over by the hand of a man ignorant 
of the rudiments of his profession, who if he be engaged on a 
figure, knows neither the anatomy of its naked form, nor the 
principles which guide the drapery by which it is partly covered. 
These men, as is well known by the modellers themselves, are 
utterly reckless as to the delicacies of form, their only care 
being to produce clear, sound surfaces, that shall serve well for 
the matting, burnishing, frosting, and other trickeries by which 
the eye is dazzled, and the real beauties of art are hidden or 
defaced. There are exceptions, no doubt, to this system, and 
many cases in which it is much modified ; still, it acts more 
strongly than the world at large are inclined to believe on 
silverwork generally, and before improvement can take place 
it must be eradicated. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE London County Council have not given up the 
expectation of being able to erect a building that will be 
suitable for so important a body. It will be remembered 
that last year the Council Chamber and Offices Committee 
were instructed “to consider and report as to acquiring a 
suitable site for a council chamber and offices, having also 
regard to any site which already has erected upon it build- 
ings of a character likely to be available for the purpose.” 
The committee have reported this week that they have 
under consideration three sites, either of which, subject to 
price, would be suitable for the proposed offices. They 
were, however, unable to proceed further until the Council 
gave them authority to enter into negotiations. They 
accordingly recommended that they be authorised to enter 
into negotiations with regard to the sites referred to, and to 
report the result to the Council. There could be no ob- 
jection to granting leave. Fora time there seemed to be 
indifference about the subject, but experience has taught all 
the members that the work of the Council must be carried 
on under difficulty until adequate accommodation is pro- 
vided in a building that will be specially designed to meet 
the requirements. 


THE Court of Appeal have decided an important 
question relating to the appointment of arbitrators. In a 
contract for engineering works there- was a clause which 
said that all differences were to be referred to a certain 
engineer, and, failing him, another arbitrator was to be 
appointed by the President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. Disputes arose last year, and in the absence of 
the engineer named in the deed a substitut2 was appointed by 
the President. ‘The contractors objected, but a judge in 
chambers ratified the appointment, whereupon the con- 
tractors appealed. The Court of Appeal held that the 
absence of the engineer constituted failing, and that it was 
proper to act upon the alternate course... It was also held 
that the President, in nominating an arbitrator, was not 
going beyond the functions conferred on him by the con- 
tract deed. 


Is it perversity, imaginativeness, or humour which 
causes the Vengeur myth to be accepted as a _ historical 
fact in France? It has inspired painters, sculptors and 
poets. A shrewd artist is about to make a panorama out 
of it, which is sure to draw crowds in the coming summer 
if the accessories can be completed. It is to be the 
successor of the Siege of Paris by M. PuiLippoTEAux. 
There is no evidence worth a sou to support the legend 
that the Vengeur, after being disabled in a contest with 
the British A/fred and Culloden, on July 9, 1794, would not 
be surrendered, and that the crew preferred to sink into the 
depths of the ocean while shouting “Vive la République !” 
Nobody would deny that French sailors were able to meet 
death in a brave way, but there was no such dramatic 
ending to the contest as the lying BarréERE invented. 
The Vengeur was disabled and dismasted in the battle, the 
crew were taken prisoners on board the English ships, the 
captain and over a hundred men were on the Cw/oden. 
The ship was thus abandoned when she sank, and the 
captain always expressed his gratitude for the care bestowed 
on him by his enemies. The Vengeur was well fought, and 
occupied a position that was difficult to guard; hence the 
legendary sinking amidst a coruscation of fireworks was a 
poor compliment to pay to so much bravery. 


TECHNICAL education in Manchester will obtain an 
additional impetus if the recommendations of the committee 
of the Corporation having charge of the subject can be 
carried out. ‘There is at present a technical school in con- 
nection with the Whitworth Institute. It is proposed to 
make over the buildings with the fittings and appliances, as 
well as the site and some adjoining land, to the Corporation. 
At present the fees paid by the students amount to about 
4,000/.; the grants are 1,400/., besides 2,500/7. from the 
Corporation. But these sums do not meet the expenses. 
Last year there was a deficiency of 3,6932. It is considered 
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that additional. buildings will be required, and they would 
cost with fittings 100,000/.. The expenses would have to be 
increased up to 10,000/. a year, and it is hard to say how 
much would be derived from fees and grants under the 
new conditions. It is also proposed to transfer the School 
of Art in Cavendish Street to the Corporation, but in this. 
case also the income is less than the expenditure. The 
financial deficiencies do not, however, scare the committee 
of the Corporation. They say they hail the offers of the 
property with satisfaction, because they believe that a 
technical school worthy of the position of Manchester can 
be erected on the Sackville Street site, and there would be 
a distinct advantage in the School of Art also coming under 
municipal management, as thereby it would be practicable 
to grade as well as to develop the study of art in all its 
phases. The committee accordingly ask to be allowed to. 
make arrangements for the transference of the property on 
March 31. 


THE unlucky Architects’ Registration Bill forms the 
subject of a note in the Parliamentary Report of the Liberty 
and Property Defence League. The committee announce’ 
that ‘“‘ By the assistance of three members of the House of 
Commons three notices of motions for the rejection of the’ 
Bill were placed on the paper. Two thousand requests for 
opposition and printed summaries of the objectionable 
portions of the Bill were sent to members of Parliament, 
the press and elsewhere. The Bill was dropped before the 
second reading.” Many hard things have been said about 
the Bill, and we were not backward in dealing with it. But 
we must say we did not consider it was an experiment in 
“socialistic legislation,” and therefore it was hardly within 
the province of the Property Defence League to take arms 
against the Bill. 


Ir is likely that the property belonging to the late 
GusTAvE BouLancer, the French painter, will pass to the 
State. He died suddenly in September 1888. An old will 
was found, by which everything was bequeathed to Mme. 
NATHALIE, of the Comédie Frangaise, whose figure is. 
prominent in the frieze by M. BouLancer that was repro- 
duced in Zhe Architect. But the lady died before the artist, 
and the will is useless. It was expected that a later will 
might be discovered among his papers, or that claims would 
be made by relatives. As the time has expired for present- 
ing claims, the name of the artist appears in the official list 
of persons without heirs whose property is to revert to the 
State. 


IF written agreements between architects and clients are 
necessary in England, they are indispensable in Ireland, 
where there is not only scant appreciation of artists of all 
classes, but a desire to value all kinds of labour by starvation 
prices. Mr. ScaLran, an architect of Cork, has just failed 
in a case which he would be likely to have gained in Eng- 
land. He sought to recover roof for work done and 
moneys expended in preparing plans and estimates for work 
to be executed at hotel premises in the county Kerry. 
The commission was charged at the rate of 2} per cent. on 
4,000/., the money proposed to be expended on the pre- 
mises. ‘The defendants, who owned the hotel, denied that 
they entered into the agreement alleged by plaintiff, and 
stated that they had stipulated to give ro/. to the plaintiff, 
and that the 2} per cent. was only to be paid when the 
plans and estimates for the alterations were carried out by 
defendants. It was also denied that the plans and esti- 
mates had been utilised. It might be supposed that an 
ordinary jury would be competent to understand that 1o/.. 
was not a sufficient reward for the preparation of plans and: 
estimates, but in this case the verdict was at once given 
against the architect. 


THE late M. Barty has bequeathed asum of 50,000 francs 
to the Académie des Beaux-Arts in order to found a prize 
which will be awarded in connection with some architectural 
subject, according to the discretion of the Académie. He 
has also left a sum of 40,000 franes to the Société des Artistes 


Francais, of which M. Bai.ty was president up to the time 
of his death. 
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STREET SCENE, GENEVA. 


] T is too generally supposed that Geneva has not much 

in the form of buildings which can captivate an artist. 
The drawing of the city from the river which was published 
last week and the street scene in the present number 
suggest that Prour at least saw something that was worth 
drawing. The preponderance of vertical lines in the street 
view has been turned to account as if they suggested a 
metrical arrangement. 


NEW FOYER TO STALLS, THEATRE ROYAL, BRIGHTON, 


INCE the comfortable and popular Theatre Royal at 
Brighton passed into the hands of a company, in 
which Mrs. NyvE Cuart, who still manages the theatre, 
‘retains a large interest, various alterations have been made 
to bring the building in every particular “up to date.” As 
new ideas are introduced, whether in seating, fire-appliances, 
lighting arrangements or what not, which prove successful 
in London, they are adopted at London-by-the-Sea, and, as 
all the new London theatres make a feature of the “foyer,” 
the managers of the Brighton Theatre Royal have turned a 
stable and storeroom into a luxurious lounge and refresh- 
ment-room, and at the same time have given additional 
exits on the ground level from the stalls. The fittings, 
which are all in walnut wood, have been made by Messrs. 
Norton & Co., of Birmingham, the stained-glass was sup- 
plied by Messrs. CAMPBELL, SMITH & Co., and the mosaic 
flooring by Messrs. MatnzeER & Co., all under the directions 
of Messrs. Clayton & Back, the architects to the theatre. 
Only a few years ago Brighton had but one theatre ; now 
four and a permanent circus are already open, a fifth is 
being built, while rumour speaks of a sixth to be larger 
than any yet erected, although it may well be doubted 
whether all those already in existence can permanently 
flourish. 


PREMISES IN CHURCH STREET, ERIGHTON. 

ERY few of the older buildings in Brighton have any 
claim to consideration on account of their beauty, 

while they are also, as in all other towns, mostly somewhat 
deficient in such matters as air-space, dryness and proper 
sanitary accommodation. On the extensive property of the 
lord of the manor, Mr. C. R. Scrase-Dickins, D.L., which 
is largely in the centre of the town, great improvements are 
gradually being made both by entire rebuilding and by 
modernising alterations, and our plate shows a picturesque 
corner block near to the New Volunteer Drill Hall in Church 
Street. The buildings were designed by Mr. ScrasE- 
Dicxkrns’s architects, Messrs. Crayton & Butack, of 
Brighton, and were built by Mr. Peters, of Horsham. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


| aes sixth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Macvicar Anderson, 
president, in the chair. 

The decease was announced of the following members, 
viz. Mr. Alfred Porter and Mr. H. C. Elworthy. 

Mr. ASTON WEBB, hon. secretary, formally announced the 
Institute’s decision to contribute the sum of 300/. to the Archi- 
tectural Association, in three annual instalments of 1oo/., and 
read a letter conveying the acknowledgment and thanks from 
the President and Secretaries of the Association. 


Address to Students. 

The PRESIDENT said :—If it be true that one of the chief 
difficulties that attend the study of architecture is to be found 
in the number and variety of subjects with which it is essential 
to be more or less familiar, it is no less true that the compre- 
hensive nature of the pursuit constitutes one of its greatest 
attractions, for it opens up a field of inquiry over which the 
mind may roam with ever-increasing vigour and_ interest. 
Absorption in one particular subject of study may produce 
lassitude, but no amount of devotion to a study so varied as 
that of architecture should ever conduce to such a result, for 
mental refreshment is to be found not in cessation, but in 


variety of thought, and'the student of architeeture need never 
experience difficulty in finding mental repose by turning from 
one to another of the many fields of research that lie before 
him. For example, in history he will find the phases depicted 
through which the art has passed in bygone ages ; in literature 
he will become familiar with the opinions of great masters 
which imparted individuality to the art of different epochs ; in 
nature he will gather from the development of the mineral ana 
vegetable creations the properties of the materials in which his 
designs will have to find expression ; in science he will learn 
what is the strength and formation of such materials, and how 
to adapt them to his requirements without doing violence to 
their material characteristics ; in observation of the executed 
works of others, whether ancient or modern, he will from 
sketching and measurement discern how successful results have 
been attained or artistic effects produced ; while in design he 
will apply the varied knowledge he has thus acquired from 
history, literature, nature, science and observation ; and by the 
artistic and scientific treatment of the materials at his com- 
mand, he will impress his ideas and personality on the archi- 
tecture of his day. 

For the successful pursuit of a study so varied and so 
fascinating many qualifications are desirable, but three are 
essential—natural aptitude, application, imagination. Without 
the first the student will do well to abandon the career, even 
though he may have spent time in discovering his want of 
affinity with it. Many illustrations from real life might be 
quoted of men who had devoted years to the preliminary study 
of a profession only to find that they had no aptitude for it, and 
have with good sense left it for a more congenial career, in 
which they have earned reputation and renown. If the heart, 
as well as the intellect, is not engaged in the work of life, you 
may possibly, in favouring circumstances, attain to respect- 
able mediocrity, but you will never achieve real success. Be 
sure therefore at the outset that you possess that earnestness of 
purpose and heart-love for your work which spring from natural 
affinity, and cannot exist without it. It is needless to insist on 
the importance of application. Original genius or natural endow- 
ments cannot be acquired or imparted, but it is marvellous to 
what an extent application compensates for the lack of such 
gifts. Was it genius that led George Stephenson to perfect the 
invention of the locomotive steam-engine—probably the greatest 
promoter of civilisation that the world has ever seen—or was it 
simple indefatigable application? Read his life, if you have 
not done so, full of lessons for all, and judge for yourselves. Or 
again, look at a life but recently terminated ; admittedly unen- 
dowed with genius, but possessed of good sense, honesty of 
purpose and earnest application, how startling the success, how 
remarkable the position which was achieved by the late First 
Lord of the Treasury. If you have application you possess 
one of the most powerful levers with which to remove and 
triumph over difficulties. But it is obvious that natural 
aptitude and application, invaluable as they are, are not 
sufficient to qualify you for the career on which you are 
entering. Far away the most important work of your lives as 
architects will be that of design, and if you are devoid of the 
mental endowment of imagination—by means of which alone 
can there be design—you will be like a ship without compass or 
rudder—your lives will be aimless, and you will miss the prize 
of your calling. Possessed of all knowledge, your works, with- 
out imagination, will be but imitations and reproductions, not 
designs. Equipped with learning, but devoid of creative 
power, you would not be artists, and therefore could not be 
architects. 

I have glanced at the varied nature of your engagements as 
students of architecture ; it would be manifestly impossible 
within the brief compass of this address to discourse on all, or 
even a few, of these with any prospect of a beneficial result. I 
propose, therefore, to confine my remarks to one branch of 
them only, and to ask your attention to a few suggestions 
respecting it. The subject which I have selected is what I do 
not hesitate to refer to as “The Art of Planning.” No doubt 
there are those who will regard such a designation as a contra- 
diction in terms, for it is to be feared that there are not a few 
who consider planning as, at the best, a very prosaic part of an 
architect’s work, and to whose poetic fancies the idea of 
elevating it to the dignity of an art may appear to be a sort of 
architectural blasphemy. There are others who, without going 
so far as this, do not hesitate to relegate planning to an inferior 
and subordinate place, not worthy of the exercise of the higher 
and artistic faculties of the designer—a constructive skeleton, 
as it were, admirable it may be in its mechanism, but which 
the architect must clothe with grace before it can be admitted 
to the sacred courts of art. Now I do not hesitate to declare 
that such views of planning are thoroughly fallacious and 
injurious to the best interests of architecture, because 
derogating to a commonplace utilitarianism what is really an 
integral and inseparable part of the art, the root from which 
grow the loftiest conceptions, the suggestive source from which 
springs all that follows. 

Thus viewed, you will see at once that it is impossible to 
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exaggerate or over-estimate the importance of the study of 
planning. It may indeed be safely asserted that there is no 
study in which the human mind can engage, on the results. of 
which the comfort, convenience and happiness of- society so 
much depend. This, I admit, is claiming a good deal, but no 
more than the study properly demands. [t is not my purpose 
at present to emphasise utilitarianism, but do not forget that 
every building is designed for use ; to say so is not to derogate 
from art, because the highest art is displayed when a building 
is so designed as most successfully to fulfil its purpose by com- 
bining fitness with beauty. Thus the primary field for the 
exhibition of the architect’s art is planning. This does not 
appear to admit of doubt. Let me demonstrate it. What is 
architecture ? Is it the mere clothing of the structure, or is it the 
artistic design of the structure itself ? Unquestionably the latter, 
and if so, how can the study of planning be other than artistic 
work, the primary stirring of the dry bones out of chaos, and 
the life inspiration which creates out of them the useful and the 
beautiful ? for planning is not the mere casual throwing together 
of so many forms ; the chance disposition of so many lines. re- 
presenting walls, enclosing so many haphazard spaces represent- 
ing rooms ; it involves the-exercise of imagination. The design 
of the plan is the medium for educing this quality, just as much 
as the design of the elevation ; it is customary; no doubt, to 
hear:the word design applied to the latter much more than to 
the former, but the one is really just as much design as the 
other ; consequently the plan affords the opportunity for the 
display of artistic: power just as much as the elevation. ‘Not 
only so, but a true artist, while studying and elaborating his 
plan, has a mental drawing-board by his side, on which he 
rears in his mind’s eye forms and proportions suggested) by it 
and emanating from it; he disposes the arrangement So as not 
only to meet the requirements but also so as to produce a 
happy result in point of effect ; in short, the two things go 
together, they are mentally indivisible and must be elaborated, 
not without reference to’ one another, but in ‘unity. Hence 
experience demonstrates: that a good plan. will generally be 
found to produce a good elevation ; they are integral parts of a 
whole ; the one having been artistically studied with a view to 
the other, the result will be harmonious ; if the tree is good, so 
will the fruit be. 

Did time permit, it might be interesting to divide the sub- 
ject, and classify it under separate heads, treating each in turn, 
as for example—the plan ecclesiastical, the plan collegiate, the 


plan palatial, the plan municipal, the plan judicial, the plan. 


official, and the plan domestic ; and a moment’s reflection will 
show you how easily we could find in the elaboration of the 
characteristics and requirements of each much that might 
profitably engage our attention. I must, however, content 
myself with a more general treatment, touching briefly what 
may be called principles, leaving the application of them to 
your own imagination. 

None but those who have made a real study of planning 
have any conception of the infinite breadth and variety of the 
field of design which it creates ; they only know experimentally 
the charm of puzzling over difficulties, of revising, rearranging 
and redisposing, in order to overcome them, thereby probably 
creating other difficulties which in their turn have to be sur- 
mounted by a further similar process, and so on, until, after 
many disappointments, many failures and many inventions, a 
satisfactory result is at length reached. It is now many years 
since I resolved never to let a plan leave my hands until I felt 
satisfied that it was right; and in battling with the difficulties 
thereby created until they have been successfully obviated, I 
have found some of the most engaging studies of professional 
life. The question with you should never be whether a plan is 
good enough—that is an unworthy standard; but rather is it 
the best that I can design? The former, the “it-will-do-well- 
enough” standard, prevails far too commonly ; the latter is the 
only standard really worth working for, because the only one 
which will lead to attainments beyond mediocrity. Never, 
then, rest content with a plan until you are satisfied that it 
meets and fulfils all the requirements of the case, in the best 
and most complete manner that you can think of. The plan is 
the foundation of the whole design, and I need not say to 
architectural students that if the foundation is faulty there is 
not much hope for the superstructure. 

It may seem like insisting on an elementary truism to say 
that the plan of a building must necessarily be adapted to and 
governed by the exigencies of the site, but the not infrequent 
violation, or rather neglect of so obvious a principle justifies 
me In emphasising its importance. The peculiarities of a site 
in respect to levels and aspect frequently constitute difficulties 
that at first sight appear insurmountable, but out of which 
emanate in skilful hands the happiest results, which otherwise 
might not have been thought of or attained. Herein is dis- 
played the skill of the artist, to lay hold on all such adventitious 
circumstances and hindrances and conform them to his will, 
translating obstacles into mediums for achieving success. The 


neglect of such opportunities is unpardonable, and betrays the 
bungler. 


Prospect, again, constitutes an important factor in planning. 
When the right aspect presents the best views the case is 
simple, but this is often not the case, and few conditions call for 
more ingenuity than when the proper aspect is at variance with 
the prospect that it is desirable to secure. In towns, indeed, 
aspect and prospect must necessarily, and to a great extent, be 
subordinated to immovable conditions, but in the country it is 
different. While, therefore, striving for comfort, convenience 
and grace within, never neglect an opportunity of securing the 
inestimable attraction of a higher than any art loveliness, the 
prospect of nature and creation. In connection with prospect 
let me in passing condemn a practice too much in vogue, the 
glazing of the upper portions of windows with tinted, stained or 
painted-glass, sometimes uglier than anything it is intended to 
obscure from view. Situated as we are in London, the expedient 
is no doubt attended with advantages, shutting out hideous 
objects which one’s neighbours are so fond of obtruding, or 
excluding the impertinent gaze of the too curious ; but in the 
country, where it is frequently adopted, what possible justifica- 


tion can be urged? Is it possible that anything can compensate 


for the light of the sun, the beauties of nature or the marvels of 
the heavens? Never, then, attempt to obscure the ~ con- 
templation of God’s universe by the commonplaces of 
humanity. 

I would say, further, that a plan to be good must be simple..” 
No doubt the arrangement of some buildings is necessarily 
more elaborate than that of others, but you may take it as an 
uneiring guide that, when you find a plan becoming complicated 
and confused, you are on the wrong tack. I have seen an 
artist, after hours of work, wipe from his canvas all he had 
painted, and then make a fresh start with manifest advantage 
and no real loss of time ; so when your planning results in’ 
complication your best course is ruthlessly to obliterate what 
you have done, and begin de novo. Nothing will compensate 
for the absence of simplicity in a plan. This is a golden test 
which I have never hesitated to apply, and I speak from no. 
inconsiderable experience. 

Again, a plan is only good when it is the embodiment ot 
thrift. Much has been said, and more has been written, on the 
moral aspect of thrift, and it would be easy to enlarge on the 
advantages of its application not merely to the life, but also to 
the artistic work of the student of architecture. I must, how-' 
ever, be content for the present to deal with it in its relation to 


my subject, and to show that without thrift, both of space and 


material, a plan cannot properly fulfil its purpose. Thrift is not 
parsimony any more than liberality is waste. Each space in 
a plan, be it room, hall, stair or passage, should be just the 
size that is necessary for its purpose; if it be less there is 
parsimony, for what is inadequate will have to be enlarged 
hereafter at much more than what would have been the 
original cost ; if it be more there is waste, for it has involved 


| the expenditure of more capital than was required, and will 


incur needless labour and consequent cost in maintenance. 
Take, as an illustration, a room which has been designed on a 
scale beyond the necessities of its occupants; it is obvious 
that it has cost more to build and furnish than it should have 
done, and involves a perpetual cost for maintenance and 
service which should have been avoided, hence the happy 
medium is to be found in thrift. Soin respect to materials; 
walls should be of sufficient thickness, floors and roofs of 
sufficient strength for their respective functions, not much 
more and not much less ; else there will ensue, either waste in 
the first instance, er parsimony, which will involve waste in the 
long run. There are, however, cases in which materials should 
not be too sparingly employed ; in a mansion, for example, 
intended to be a family home, and to pass from generation to 
generation, it would be unwise and out of keeping with its 
purpose to apply too literally such a condition as this, for 
nothing imparts more dignity anda greater idea of the enduring 
purpose for which such an edifice is designed than massive 
walls, thicker no doubt than may be.actually required for 
sound construction, but not more than is called forin order to be in 
harmony with the traditions and associations that the structure 
will represent. This, however, is but one of those exceptions 
that prove the rule of thrift which I have enforced. I am, of 
course, not unprepared for the inevitable protest of the art- 
student, who in a burst of esthetic enthusiasm will denounce 
the suggestion that so prosaic a quality as thrift should dare to 
enter the hallowed sanctuary of the art studio ; but while enter- 
taining much sympathy with the enthusiasm of youth and by no 
means desiring to curb it, and while respecting opinions which 
I doubt not are perfectly genuine, I venture to think that it 
would be easy to demonstrate that it would be in the true 
interest of art, were her portals more frequently and more 
hospitably thrown open for the admission and entertainment 
of the prosaic maiden I have introduced to your notice. How 
often, for instance, might she, with manifest advantage, 
restrain the artist hand in scattering with inartistic profusion 
ornament which is misplaced and therefore ineffective? But to 
enter on such matters would be to deal with other branches of 
the architect’s studies, and be foreign to my present purpose. 
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I need not detain you by enumerating conditions more or 
less obvious, each one of which contributes in its place to the 
merit of a plan. Apart from considerations of aspect, prospect and 
dimensions, each place should be not only convenient in itself, 
but should be in its proper position in its relation to other 
places. The work of an establishment, as well as the cost, 
may be materially diminished or increased according as this 
condition is observed or neglected. Doors, windows, fireplaces 
should be arranged so as at once to promote comfort and 
convenience without needlessly destroying wall-space or incur- 
ring draughts ; the amount of window-space should be regulated 
according to the aspect, and many other considerations of a 
similar nature should be duly thought of—in short, the perfect 
plan is, and can only be, the result of the thoughtful study of 
each principle and every detail. None are too minute to be 
overlooked. As little things sweeten life, so attention to little 
details makes a plan complete... 

I have written to little purpose if I have not convinced you 
that planning is one of the most important, difficult and artistic 
studies of the architect. 

Now let me inquire why it is that plans are so frequently 
bad. Iam aware that there are men in the profession who are 
adepts in planning, and whose productions in this respect we 
admire. But are they the majority? Rather, I fear, will they 
be found to be the small minority. Rarely do i examine pub- 
lished plans without detecting faults which are obviously not 
the necessary outcome of the circumstances. Why is this? In 
the majority of cases it does not, I believe, arise from lack of 
ability on the part of the author, but from the neglect to apply 
the ability he possesses to the working out of a good plan. 
Where plans are bad they are so from two.causes, 1. It is 
impossible to produce a. satisfactory result without practical 
knowledge of the requirements ; in the case of a gentleman’s 
house, for example, how can we expect to succeed without 
being familiar with the nature and working of: the establish- 
ment? 2. Plans are bad because they are not studied as they 
should be. I am satisfied that there are many practising 
architects who have never realised the true nobility of planning, 
who have never experienced the fascination of the almost ex- 
haustless field it presents for the display of imaginative artistic 
skill, and who have concentrated their artistic powers in the de- 
sign of the elevation. Need I guard myself from possible miscon- 
ception by adding that not one word I have written is intended 
to militate against the importance of artistic design as applied 
to the elevation? My subject is planning, and my remarks 
naturally apply specially to it. Moreover, architects are not 
likely to regard the design of the elevation as the least artistic 
portion of their work, and it is because I entertain the conviction, 
judging from results, that they do far too much regard the 
design of the plan in that light, that I have emphasised its 
artistic character. 

The architecture of the future will derive its character and 
find its development from the students of to-day; hence I have 
been tempted to embrace this opportunity to bring specially 
before you the subject of planning, believing that those who 
undervalue it do so because they have not studied it and tasted 
its fascination, and in the conviction that there is no more 
useful as well as artistic study in which you can engage. 
Remember that the subject vitally affects you who are devoting 
your lives to the study of architecture and that your treatment 
of it will still more vitally affect those for whom, by-and-by, 
you will be called on to design ; nothing will so certainly secure 
for you their grateful blessing as to promote the comfort, con- 
venience and beauty of their homes, for on nothing does the 
daily happiness of civilised society so greatly depend. If I 
have succeeded in elevating the study and lifting it out of the 
prosaic level from which it is too generally regarded; if I have 
nspired in any of you, whom it is my privilege to address, the 
determination to throw yourselves into it with an enthusiasm 
which you may not hitherto have displayed; if I have thus, 
through influencing you, sowed seed which will fructify for the 
benefit of succeeding generations ; if I have demonstrated that 
in this study is to be found one of the most interesting, 
fascinating and artistic pursuits, the time will not have been 
misspent which we have this evening devoted to the considera- 
tion of the art of planning. ? 

Mr. ASTON WEBB read a criticism of the designs submitted 
for the various medals and prizes. He had gone carefully 
through all the work, and he said the Institute might be proud 
of it. Probably the students who had not obtained prizes would 


be the first to admit that they had gained much benefit by the, 


work they had done. Ina short time the competing students 
would be competing in a more important sphere, and either 
encumbering or beautifying the face of the world with the 
buildings they designed. If the promise of their draughtsman- 
ship, as exhibited on the walls, were fulfilled by the buildings 
of to-morrow, we might be very hopeful of the architecture that 
_ was yet to come. The essays sent in showed too much ten- 
dency to merely catalogue a number of accompanying illustra- 
tions, whereas the prize was intended to develop literary power 
_and merit. In dealing with the competition for the Tite prize, 


‘ing one of his criticisms. 


he referred to the tower of Bow Church, Cheapside, as illustrat- 
He had recently examined and 
ascended ithe tower and found it as sound as when it was 
erected ; and thesstudents would have an opportunity of 
confirming his observations on a visit they were to make 
shortly. 

Mr.. JOHN SLATER proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President for his address. 

Mr. CHARLES BARRY, in seconding the proposal, said that 
the plans carried out by the President showed that he himself 
had carefully studied the adaptability of a building to its purpose 
and also the possibility of basing on those ‘plans artistic treat- 
ment of the superstructures. 

The President then distributed the prizes as follows :— 

Institute Silver Medal and 25 guineas (essays) to Charlés 
E. Sayer, A.R.I.B.A. ; certificate of merit to Richard Glazier, 
A.R.I.B.A. (Manchester). Five competitors. Institute Silver 
Medal and ten guineas (drawings) to R. Shekleton Balfour ; 
medal of merit to Percy D. Smith. Three competitors. Soane 
Medallion and 1oo/. for travel to Hebert Rimmer (Chester) ;. 
medal of merit to John Begg, A.R.I.B.A. Nine competitors. 
Tite Prize and 30/. fer travel to T. Rogers Kitsell, A.R.I.B.A. 
Four competitors. Grissell Gold Medal and ten guineas to 
Harold Harlock (Brighton)... Three competitors. Pugin 
Studentship, 1892.—Medal and 4o/. for travel to Detmar J. 
Blow ; medal of award to Charles A. Nicholson. Five com- 
petitors. Godwin Bursary.—Medal and 4o/. to T. Locke 
Worthington. Four competitors. Scientific Masonry Prizes.— 
6/. 6s. to’Herbert S. Wood, A.R:I.B.A‘s'a/. 45. to. Erskine S. 
Cummings. Two competitors. Ashpitel Examination Prize.— 
1o/. tos. to John Begg, A.R.I.B.A., for passing best out of all 
the examinations in 1891. 


PIGMENTS AND VEHICLES OF THE OLD 
MASTERS.* 


HE use of mediums can be divided into two groups, those 
used before and those used after the introduction of oil- 
painting. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that oil and its 
properties were not known before the introduction of oil-paint- 
ing. Oil varnishes seem to have been known to the ancients, 
and are described by Theophilus. Cennini himself, a tempera 
painter, describes the preparation of a drying oil and its use for 
painting. As we have already seen, he describes an oil varnish 
as a mordant for gilding, and he also states that pictures, after 
being painted, must be varnished. Apparently the custom of 
the tempera painters was to paint with a medium of white of 
eggs or yolk of eggs or size (the paint size being made from 
parchment), and then varnish the finished picture. There is 
one point, however, which seems to have been very generally 
overlooked in this connection, though it is certainly mentioned 
by Eastlake. It was a common practice to add the juice of the 
fig-tree to the white of egg. Now, the fig-tree belongs to the 
same family as the indiarubber tree, and its juice contains 
caoutchouc. We are thus brought to recognise the interesting 
fact that caoutchouc was used as a medium for painting long 
before its properties were known. Doubtless the mixture of 
albumen and caoutchouc would make a very tough and pro- 
tective medium. 

Van Eyck is generally recognised as having introduced 
painting in oils, though he cannot have been said to have 
invented oil-painting. Doubtless he made many little improve- 
ments which brought oil-painting into general use. The grind- 


: ing of colours seems to have been done from very early times 


in the same way with the muller, The method is still used for 
small quantities of colour. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the Egyptians do not seem.to have known of the muller. 
They seem to have rubbed lumps of the colour itself round the 
sides of a round stone basin “moistened with water. The best 
mullers are made of porphyry. 

The preparation of the linseed or walnut oil (the two oils 
used by the old masters) will shortly be dealt with. Besides 
these oils, the materials for making varnishes were juniper 
resin, sandarac, amber, the balsam of the silver pine, or oleo de 
abezzo, the balsam of.the larch ; and, later, mastic and other 
Eastern gums. I shall not trouble you with all the learned dis- 
cussions as to the nature of the varnishes used. Recipes exist 
in plenty, and show that in the earlier varnishes these substances 
are dissolved in oil. Later on, in the sixteenth century, spirit 
varnishes were introduced—that is, the resins were dissolved in 
turpentine or natural naphtha. The main distinction between 
modern varnishes and the ancient varnishes is the abandon- 
ment of amber, juniper and pine balsams and resins, for the 
gums of the East. ; 

When we look at the Van Eyck, No. 186 in the National 
Gallery, we are at once struck with its wonderful state of pre- 


* A Cantor Lecture delivered by Mr ——P.- Lame, M.A., before 
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servation. The reds, probably produced by glazings of lac or 
Brazil wood or kermes lake, over a yellow or red ground, seem 
certainly to have slightly faded and turned brown, when com- 
pared with fresh preparations of the same lakes made from the 
old recipes ; but they are in a very fair condition, and the green 
on the wife’s dress is marvellously brilliant. This green is 
worthy of special attention, as it seems to be agreed, among 
the authorities on these matters, that it can only have been 
produced by a glazing of verdigris, a pigment which we now 
know to be of a most dangerous character, turning black and 
corroding and destroying other colours. The oranges in the 
corner are apparently painted with orpiment, another dangerous 
colour to use. 

With reference to the reds, I have already mentioned the 
three lakes, which are most commonly referred to in old recipes, 
madder being hardly ever mentioned. Of these Brazil wood is 
very fugitive, turning a dirty brownish-red and fading very 
much, if only exposed to sunshine for a few days. Lac lake, 
though better than the last, is not a permanent lake, and 
kermes, though better than lac, is not a permanent lake. Un- 
fortunately these lakes, when prepared from the old recipes, are 
so much alike that it is impossible to identify them on a pic- 
ture. Judging, however, by these recipes, one lake is as likely 
to have been used as another. In this picture, then, painted 
early in the fifteenth century, we probably have verdigris, a 
notoriously fugitive pigment, orpiment, a pigment very apt to 
change, and a lake which will fade with more or less rapidity, 
according to which of the three lakes above-mentioned has 
been used. It cannot then be held that the ‘preservation 
of the picture is due to the pigments used, and we must “there- 
fore look elsewhere for an explanation of its freshness. 

If, then, the secret does not lie in the pigments it must be in 
the vehicle, and this leads us to consider what properties a 
vehicle must have to produce so remarkable an effect. This 
question is very easily answered. It has been again demon- 
strated by Professor Russell and Captain Abney; in their report 
on water-colours (1888), that most fugitive pigments are per- 
manent if protected from moisture, and a still larger number if 
protected both from air and moisture. If, then, we can obtain 
a vehicle which will really protect the particles of the pigment 
from moisture, we may use with safety many pigments’that are 
now regarded as fugitive. 

At this point one is apt to think that the inquiry is con- 
cluded, as we are accustomed to assume that ordinary varnishes 
and oils do preserve surfaces from the action of moisture ; but, 
unfortunately, if a sufficiently delicate test is applied, this is not 
found to be so. The method I have devised for doing this is to 
use as a pigment ignited sulphate of copper, which is, of course, 
a very hygroscopic body. If we grind a little of the ignited 
sulphate with linseed oil, and paint it out on a glass slide, we 
get an enamel-like white surface, with sometimes a slight 
greenish tinge in it. If this is placed in a dessicator to dry, it 
remains the same in appearance. If, however, when dry it is 
exposed to the air-of a room, it gradually turns green and 
transparent ; or, if it is exposed under a bell jar, beside a dish 
of water, the change takes place much more rapidly, twelve 
hours being often sufficient. If we now examine the slide 
under a microscope, we usually find that no definite crystalline 
formation is visible ; but occasionally, here and there, are to be 
found complete crystals of sulphate of copper, due apparently 
to a slow aggregation of molecules in the colloid linseed oil. 
I shall begin ‘by describing the experiments I have made on 
linseed oil alone. 


Linseed Ott. 

The linseed oil of modern commerce differs in several im- 
portant particulars from that, used by the old masters. Hot 
pressed from adulterated seed, refined by the addition of sul- 
phuric acid, and then probably further adulterated with other 
oils before it is put on the market, it is a very inferior product. 
The oil of the old masters seems to have been cold pressed 
from pure seed, and then refined by exposure to sunlight and 
washing with water. In converting it into boiled oil, various 
substances and methods were used,.such as exposure merely to 
the sun till it thickened, boiling with bone ashes and pumice, 
boiling it with ignited sulphate of zinc, boiling it with litharge 
or with white lead or with amber, or exposing it to the sun in 
leaden dishes or mixed with white lead. The modern practice 
is probably in many cases similar, salts of manganese having 
been added to the list, and such substances as sulphate of zinc 
having been abandoned. My impression from the study of the 
old recipes is that, probably in most cases, litharge, or white 
lead, was used, just as it is most commonly used now. We 
have, then, to look rather to the earlier stages of the prepara- 
tion of the oil to find any serious difference between ancient 
and modern practices. With a view to finding whether the 
capacity of linseed oil for resisting moisture would be improved 
by following any of ‘the old methods, I tried experiments. 
These experiments seem to show pretty conclusively that 
linseed oil, no matter how pure or how carefully refined, or in 
what way it is converted .into boiled oil, cannot. be depended 
upon to protect a surface from moisture. In the course of these 
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-showing that it is no better in this respect than linseed oil. 
‘these were the two oils which were used by the old masters, 
-the protection of their 
-the nature of the oil used. 


‘Leone copal, but after that there was no further change. 
-then examining these slides under the microscope this appear- 
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experiments I was struck with the fact that linseed oil which 
had been kept for some time, after it was dry in the desiccator, 
seemed to resist better than lately-dried oil when exposed to 
moisture. Three weeks was found to make a considerable 
improvement, and two months still further improvement. 
These experiments are being continued, with a view to finding 
at what point the improvement will cease. I should like to 
refer here to a theory which has been recently advanced, that 
lead driers are injurious in pictures, on account of the forma- 
tion of lead soaps. As far as these experiments are concernéd, 
we have no confirmation of this ; and I confess that the theory 
seems to me avery startling one, in the light of the fact that the 
white lead used by the old masters was prepared by the Dutch 
process, and therefore contained large quantities of lead hydrate, 
and of the fact that the oldest recipe I am familiar with for 
preparing drying oil advises that this should be done by boiling 
with oxide of lead. When Mr. Scott Taylor tells us that the 
Venetian painters were accustomed to grind their white lead 
repeatedly in vinegar, I can only suppose that chemists, like 
poets, are sometimes caught nodding. It seems to me more 
probable that treatment with lead salts may remove some of the 
fatty acids other than linoleic acid-as lead soaps. I do not 
find, however, that the oil which rises to the surface of ground 
white lead protects from moisture any better than ordinary oil.’ 


Walnut O21. 


Walnut oil is frequently referred to in the old recipes, and 
seems to have been largely used by the old masters for paint- 
ing. It can be prepared by pressing the kernels of walnuts 
after slightly warming them. The walnuts should be about 
three months old. The oil obtained is very pale, and dissolves 
white lead freely on boiling, becoming darker in colour. I 
prepared a little by boiling the kernels of the walnuts with 
water, after pounding them in a mortar, roughly separating the 
oil which rose to the top, dissolving the oil in ether, filtering, 
and evaporating off the ether. I then converted this oil into a 
boiled oil by heating it with white lead. On testing it with the 
sulphate of copper I found that moisture rapidly penetrated, 
As 


pigments cannot have depended upon 


Resins. 
In order to test how far pure resins will protect the sulphate 


‘of copper from moisture, I dissolved them either in spirits of 
‘turpentine or in benzole, ground the sulphate of copper with 
‘the solution, and painted it out on a glass slide. 
attempted an exhaustive examination of resins, but have con- 
‘tented myself with a few typical ones, namely, colophony, 
‘mastic, Sierra Leone copal, and amber. 
all prepared by first fusing the resin, and then gradually adding 
-the ‘spirits of turpentine to the fused mass. 
‘appearance on exposing one of the slides thus prepared to 
“moisture was quite different to the appearance in the case of 
oil, The surface became an opaque greenish blue in the course 


I have not 


The varnishes were 


The change of 


of afew hours in the ‘case of colophony, mastic’ and Sierra 
On 


ance was explained. The whole surface was rough and 
covered with blue cones of sulphate of copper with unaltered 
white plains between. Apparently the varnish on drying 
became full of small cracks or holes, through which moisture 


‘penetrated, but in itself resisted the passage of moisture. These 


holes were so close together as to give the whole surface a blue 
appearance when examined with the naked eye, The one 
exception to this was the amber varnish. It resisted the 
attacks of moisture for weeks without change. I think how- 


ever that we may consider that such solutions of resins protect 


a surface from moisture sufficiently well for all practical pur- 
poses. The slight change taking place in the sulphate of 
copper does not go any further, and would, I think, be imper- 
ceptible in the case of a fugitive pigment. I need hardly point 
out, however, that such solutions are quite unfit to be used as 
mediums in place of oil, and that the’ surface formed is brittle 
and not very durable. “ 


Oleoresinous Vehicles. 

Eastlake, in his “ History of Oil-Painting,” devotes hiniself 
principally to trying to determine. what medium was used by 
Van Eyck and his immediate followers. As his book is the 
most important work on this subject, and he has devoted 
immense pains to investigating all the documentary evidence, 
the theory he advances requires specially careful examination. 
Briefly, his theory is this, that the Flemish’ painters ground 


‘their colours in oil, that they prepared a varnish by dissolving 


a resin, preferably amber, in oil, and that they mixed a little of 
this with the colour. He claims that such a medium protects 
the pigments from moisture, and that it is only necessary in the 
case of specially fugitive pigments, such as yellow lake, 
verdigris, &c., to increase the proportion of varnish and 
diminish the proportion of oil, in order to effectually lock them 
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up and protect them from the action of a moist climate. This 
he calls the oleoresinous vehicle, and while undoubtedly show- 
ing that this in all probability represents their usual practice 
for ordinary pigments, I think he fails to make out that they 
relied upon this method in the case of notoriously fugitive pig- 
ments. In fact, curiously enough, as I shall presently show, 
any evidence he brings forward points in quite a different 
direction. At the same time he quotes from a sufficient 
number of authorities to show that he correctly describes their 
general practice; a practice for which there are sufficient 
reasons, apart from the question of the preservation of specially 
fugitive pigments. It has been shown by Professor Church 
that even so hard a resin as copal, when dissolved in a volatile 
medium, after a year becomes covered with minute cracks ; 
that this is also true of copal dissolved in the usual quantity of 
oil necessary to make a varnish. But he finds that if a copal 
oil varnish is fixed with a certain proportion of oil, it forms a 
surface which is hard, and therefore preferable to oil alone, 
which is soft, but which does not crack. There seems to be 
no doubt therefore that, apart from other considerations, the 
mixture of a resin dissolved in oil with oil produces the most 
permanent surface. It remains to be seen whether such a 
medium has the quality claimed for it by Eastlake of protecting 
the pigments from moisture. In order to experiment upon 
this matter, 1 obtained (1) a very fine sample of a genuine 
copal varnish from Messrs. Freeman.’ (2) Mander Bros.’ 
Coburg varnish. (3) I dissolved Sierra Leone copal in my 
own pure linseed oil, and heated it till it became stringy, as 
directed in the old recipes. (4) I dissolved amber in the same 
way in the pure oil. (5) I boiled some of the amber varnish, 
mixed with white lead till almost solid, and then diluted it 
with spirits of turpentine. I then prepared slides with 
these varnishes mixed with the sulphate of .copper, com- 
paring the slides painted with pure oil with slides painted 
with a mixture of oil and varnish, and slides painted with 
the varnish alone. In some cases the slides, after drying, 
were varnished with the mixture that had been used in 


painting them. out. In making these varnishes I mixed 
about one-third resin with about two-thirds oil. None of these 
preparations resisted the attacks of moisture. Those con- 


taining varnish resisted a little longer than those merely con- 
taining oil ; but the difference was probably due to the greater 
thickness of the protecting layer. As far, then, as we can judge 
by the sulphate of copper test, Eastlake’s theory that an oleo- 
resinous vehicle will protect a fugitive pigment is not correct. 
It seemed to me necessary, however, to check these results by 
some experiments made in another way, and I therefore deter- 
mined to try whether. such mediums would: protect a fugitive 
pigment. 

In order, then, to solve this problem as to the nature of the 
vehicle used to preserve fugitive colours, it is necessary to lay 
aside the theories of such writers as Eastlake, and examine 
carefully such old recipes as are available. This is all the 
more necessary as the word varnish is used so carelessly by 
writers on this subject, for they seem to think that all varnishes 
have similar properties, and therefore it does not matter 
whether the nature of the varnish is stated or not. To begin 
with, in the oldest recipes we find for varnishes, three men- 
tioned are all oil varnishes. Besides oil, they contain amber or 
sandarac and a balsam, such as Venice turpentine (the balsam 
of the larch), or oleo de abezzo (the balsam of the silver pine). 
Very large quantities of these balsams were sometimes used. 
For instance, in one old recipe a varnish is recommended con- 
sisting of three parts Venice turpentine, three parts of oil, and 
one part of mastic ; while in another recipe two parts of Venice 
turpentine to one part of oil is given. Such varnishes must be 
considered simply as balsams, slightly diluted with oil to make 
them flow better and give greater toughness to the surface. In 
other cases the varnishes do not contain these balsams. Ap- 
parently the first spirit varnishes, by which I mean in this case 
varnishes formed by dissolving a resin or a balsam, or both, in 
spirits of turpentine or natural naphtha, were invented in Italy, 
and thence found their way back to Flanders, the first home of 
oil-painting ; but the records that have been left of the methods 
used by Van Eyck and his followers are so scanty that we 
cannot speak with certainty on this point. 

The first detailed account that we get of the methods of the 
Flemish painters is that given by De Mayerne, physician at 
the Court of Charles I., and a friend of Reubens and Vandyke. 
In the recipes given by him, Venice turpentine is frequently 
mentioned as a suitable. substance for the preparation of var- 
nishes, and he advises that it should be dissolved either in 
naphtha or spirits of turpentine, with the occasional addition of 
mastic, or with the addition of a few drops of oil to give it 
toughness. Perhaps the most interesting of his recipes is the 
one in which he tells how verdigris can be preserved for ever 
without changing by heating it with Venice turpentine and 
spirits of turpentine. 

The Italian painters seem to have preferred oleo de abezzo, 
as lighter in colour and quicker in drying, and in one of the 
recipes given in the Paduan MS. it is stated that amber can be 


dissolved in such a balsam., Apparently, in the time of Rubens, 
the custom had grown up in Flanders of varnishing pictures 
after they were finished, which was not done in the days of 
Van Eyck. Doubtless therefore the varnishes mentioned by 
De Mayerne in many cases are meant for covering finished 
pictures, but the recipe for preserving verdigris looks as if they 
were sometimes used for mediums. To carry down the tradition 
as to the use of Venice turpentine, it is only necessary to refer 
to the canvas of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the possession of 
the Royal Academy, where the dab of paint labelled 
gamboge, plus Venice turpentine, is perfectly fresh, while the 
dab labelled gamboge plus oil has completely faded. Many 
other examples as to the use of balsams might be quoted, but 
sufficient has been said to show the necessity of investigating 
the properties of such substances. 

I have experimented upon three balsams, Venice turpentine, 
Canada balsam, and the balsam of the silver pine. On testing 
with sulphate of copper, I found that Venice turpentine com- 
pletely secluded moisture. Canada balsam did so for a long 
time, several weeks, but seemed to slowly yield. I have not 
tested oleo de abezzo in this way. 

I find that carmine, ground in Venice turpentine or in oleo, 
with a few drops of oil, preserves its freshness wonderfully. On 
exposure to sunlight the purple bloom quickly goes, but after 
that the colour remains strong and good, while becoming a 
dirty brown and fading in oil or an oil varnish. I find that if 
verdigris in oil be exposed to sulphuretted hydrogen gas it 
turns black in a few minutes, while verdigris in balsam is only 
very slightly affected after some hours. 

.There.,,is another important property revealed by these 
balsams which requires some explanation. I find that certain 
pigments dissolve more or less readily in linseed oil. For 
instance, emerald green dissolves slightly, and diffuses through 
the oil even after it is dry. If, for instance, emerald green is 
painted over dry cadmium yellow with a layer of dry oil 
between, it gradually passes through, and after a few months 
attacks the cadmium yellow and turns it black. 

Verdigris is still more soluble. If warmed with linseed oil 
it gives a green solution. If verdigris in oil and cadmium 
yellow are mixed together, the action of the verdigris is so 
rapid that in afew hours the whole. thing has turned black. 
Now if instead of oil these pigments are ground in a balsam, 
even though a few drops of oil are mixed with it, this does not 
happen. A light green can be made with them perfectly well, 
which, as far as I have tested it, is durable. 

I hold, then, that both the historical and experimental 
evidence shows that these balsams were used for varnish and 
mediums, in some cases being used pure, or almost pure. The 


point to be noted is that the harder the resin the more oil is 


required to dissolve it and make a fluid varnish. Consequently, 
amber was unsuitable for the preservation of pigments such as 
verdigris. On the other hand, for other purposes amber may 
have been used. With amber, sandarac and the balsams a 
whole range of varnishes could be easily prepared suitable for 
different purposes, the first of the series containing a great 
deal of oil, the last being nearly pure resin. In fact, in some 
recipes I find the hot balsams recommended as a varnish by 
itself ; and in one old recipe balsanis are mentioned by them- 
selves as the right tempera for colours. The evidence of De 
Mayerne is also very conclusive on this point, especially in his 
recipe for the preparation of verdigris; and this theory is cer- 
tainly borne out by the appearance of the old Dutch and 
Flemish pictures. Probably the use of balsam was more 
excessive in the Flemish pictures than in the Italian pictures 
meant for a drier climate. 

You will ask, if this theory of mine is correct, how does it 
apply to modern painting? I do not as yet see how to apply it. 
These balsam vehicles are sticky, and quite unsuitable there- 
fore for modern work. I think, however, that it indicates to us 
very clearly the direction in which to work to improve our pre- 
sent oil mediums. I shall at present continue my experiments 
on varnishes prepared from fine resins and balsams. The 
varnish I have used for the gilding of the tinfoil has been pre- 
pared on these lines. I find that the melted balsam not only 
dissolves amber, but also dragon’s blood, saffron and aloes, and, 
I do not doubt, will protect them from change. _ Much, however, 
requires to be done before a satisfactory varnish can be pre- 
pared from them. 

In the course of these three lectures I have said something 
on panels, on pigments and on vehicles. I have purposely said 
nothing on canvases, as I do not feel competent at present to 
discourse about them. Nor have I exhausted the list of ancient 
pigments. I have confined myself to those of most import- 
ance. I think you will feel with me that no royal road has 
been discovered by which durable pictures can be painted. On 
the other hand, I think you must have been impressed by the 
marvellous amount of ingenuity expended on this question by 
the old masters, and the skill with which they handled it. 
Many hints—usetul, practical hints—may be derived from their 
practice, but it cannot be applied directly to modern work. 
The conditions are entirely different. The artist of to-day 
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must have his'pigments ground’so that they are perfectly free 
under the brush, and he must be able to mix them without a 
thought asto how far they are compatible one with another. 
His picture is an inspiration, it is not slowly and carefully 
built up; he refuses to be trammelled by the traditions of the 
house painter. Consequently, he throws upon the chemist the 
burden of solving a problem much more difficult than the one 
of the past. 

The first step is, I believe, rigid exclusion of dangerous 
pigments, and careful preparation of those retained. “‘he next 
is careful preparation of the oil and the varnish used. I find 
oil properly prepared stands wind and weather better than that 
usually sold. Exposure for twelve months, without varnish, 
outside, and to all the sun and rain, &c., does not’seem to hurt it. 
The oil with which pigments are usually ground does not stand 
such a test. In this oil a suitable resin should be dissolved to 
make a varnish. So much decided on, we can begin our search 
for an improved medium—a medium that will isolate the pig- 
ments one from another, and protect them from external 
influence as the balsams do, and at the same time work freely 
beneath the brush. This is, I think, the main problem 
before us. 


BUILDING STONES, THEIR STRUCTURE 
AND ORIGIN.* 
By PROFESSOR J. LOGAN LOBLEY, F.G.S. 


jee eee stones are so various that it will be necessary 
for me to generalise very largely, and even to deal with 
groups but briefly, since each group of building stones could 
‘well be made a subject for an evening’s consideration. In 
grouping building stones it is more practically useful, it seems 
‘to me, to adopt a lithological rather than a geological or strati- 
graphical arrangement, though the stratigraphical position of 
each stone of sedimentary origin ought certainly to be known 
as a matter not only of interesting information, but also of 
practical value. A lithological arrangement of building stones 
must necessarily be based on mineralogical composition, and 
this will at once give convenient descriptive names for the 
seven groups or classes, which we shall find comprise all stones 
used for ordinary building purposes. These are :—Sand- 
stones, limestones, argillaceous stones, talcose stones, felspathic 
stones, hornblendic stones, and augitic stones. 


Sandstones. 


Sandstones may be defined very simply and briefly as 
masses of sand, the grains of which are cemented together. 
They thus consist of grains of sand.and a cementing material. 
To take first the grains of sand, we find that they are grains of 
the very hard and refractory mineral quartz, which is chemically 
silica, a simple compound of the two elements silicon and 
oxygen. This mineral, so abundant in nature, assumes various 
forms, and is known in some of these forms as rock crystal, 
flint, chalcedony, agate, amethyst, cairngorm, &c., and con- 
stitutes not only the sands of the desert, the sands of the sea 
shore and the pebbles of shingle beaches, but also the delicate 
framework of many tropical sponges and of microsopic marine 
creatures of arctic latitudes. It also constitutes the gravel of 

-the Thames Valley, so familiar to all Londoners, and which is 
but worn down fragments of flint from great and wide-spreading 
masses of chalk, which have been removed by denudation from 
the drainage area of the Thames. Quartz being practically 
insoluble and of great hardness, endures when associated 
minerals are dissolved, decomposed or reduced to impalpable 
dust, andthus the sand of which sandstones are formed has 
been derived either directly from quartzose igneous rocks, such 
as the granites, from the quartz veins of the older sedimentary 
rocks, from the flints contained in the chalk, or from the destruc- 
tion of older sandstones and beds of sand. The grains there- 
fore vary greatly both in size and angularity, some sandstones 
being composed of grains both large and with sharp angles, 
while the grains of others, from long and repeated attrition by 
the action of moving water, are very small and devoid of 
angularity, their edges being all smoothly rounded ; and of 
course there are all degrees between these two extremes. 

The cementing material varies considerably also, and does 
so both in character and amount. It is sometimes of the same 
mineral composition as.the grains themselves, namely silica; it 
is sometimes iron oxide ; it is sometimes argillaceous matter 
and sometimes carbonate of lime, and it is often a combination 
of two, if not of more, of these substances. When the cement- 
ing material is silica alone, the resulting sandstone is white, 
and may be very hard. When iron oxide forms the cement, 
either in whole or in part, the stone is coloured red, brown or 
yellow, and may be either a very soft or a very hard stone. It 
will be readily understood that in a red sandstone the grains 
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themselves are only red at the surface, where they are coated 
with a thin film of the peroxide of iron, the reddish colour of 
which is so familiar to us in iron rust. If, therefore, the iron 
oxide of a piece of red sandstone were dissolved by acid, white 
or colourless grains of quartz would alone remain. 

It will also be evident that the terms hard and soft as 
applied to a sandstone have no reference to the material of the 
grains of which it is composed, but only to the stone as a 
coherent mass, the grains of the softest sandstone being just 
as hard as those of the hardest, and that it is the character and 
amount of the cementing material that is the cause of the 
varying hardness of sandstones. Thus sandstones may, from 
lack of cementing material, be so soft as to be easily crumbled 
by the fingers, since they are little more than beds of sand 
compacted into coherent masses by pressure, such, for instance, 
as the very soft sandstone of the well-known “ Rocks” of Tun- 
bridge Wells, which, however, has harder bands where there is 
a sufficient amount of ferruginous matter to furnish an adequate 
cement. The unequal weathering consequent upon these 
harder bands produces such grotesque masses as the Toad 
Rock of Rusthall Common. 

Some of the finest British sandstones, hard, fine grained and 
white, are from the Coal Measures and Lower Carboniferous 
series, which furnish the excellent building stones of Bradford, 
Halifax and other Yorkshire towns, as well as Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and the famous Craigleith and other white sandstones 
used in Edinburgh and Glasgow. The Trias yields the sand- 
stones of Warwickshire, Cueshire, Lancashire, &c., and from 
the Permian of Westmoreland is quarried a fine grained pink 
sandstone. ‘The very coarse and hard sandstones called grits. 
are not used except very locally as building stones, but they 
make excellent mill-stones, and one of the geological formations. 
that has long been worked for them is called the Millstone 
Grit. 

Perhaps the hardest sandstone is found in those great and 
interesting blocks of stone lying on the surface, called sarsen- 
stones, which our prehistoric ancestors used so freely as a con-. 
venient building material ready quarried and lying at hand for 
their mysterious circles, trilithons, dolmens, and cromlechs. 
The larger stones forming the outer circle of Stonehenge are 
sarsen-stones, and so are all the stones of Avebury and Ash- 
down; the “Countless Stones” of Aylesford in Kent, Kits 
Cotty House, and many other so-called Druidical remains. 
Sarsen-stones may therefore be regarded as the earliest used 
building stones of this country, and they still lie in great num- 
bers on the Wiltshire and Kentish Downs. Indeed, their 
abundance on the surface of these grassy uplands has suggested 
the name Grey Weathers, by which they are often called, from 
their resemblance at a distance to a flock of sheep. 

The origin of sandstones, whether coarse or fine, whether 
hard or soft, may be learnt from a visit to any sandy shore on 
our coasts. Sandstones are simply the consolidated accumu- 
lations of sand brought into the sea and there deposited, either 
from the denudation of inland areas or the destruction of sea- 
cliffs, rivers forming the transporting agent from the interior 
to the coast. The accumulated masses of sand, covered over 
by great thicknesses of other rocks, and elevated above the 
level of the sea by that imperceptible but long-continued 
vertical upheaval which transforms sea-bottoms into dry land, 
is penetrated by water holding in solution the cementing 
material, or substances from which it. may be derived, which 
is thereby carried to all parts of the mass, and is left as a solid 
agglutinating substance between the grains cementing them 
together. Sandstones have therefore been formed by the 
simple, slow-acting mechanical forces of nature, supplemented 
by chemical operations, also continued through long periods 
of time. 

But in the case of sarsen-stones, it may be asked how is it 
that they are found as separated blocks lying on the surface of 
the ground, and above, not sandstone, but the limestone chalk ? 
The answer given by Geology is that they are the remnants of 
beds that were once above the chalk, and that, with the excep- 
tion of these blocks, have been removed by denudation. The 
great blocks of stone now exposed were formed by limited 
portions of beds of sand being converted into stone by the 
cementation of the grains by silica, while the bulk of the bed 
remained loose sand, which yielded subsequently to the remov- 
ing power of water, while these heavy blocks of solid stone were 
merely gradually lowered until they rested on the surface of a 
lower and an entirely different formation. 

Sandstones 27 séf# may be either thick or thin bedded. 
Triassic sandstones are often very thick bedded, as at Grinsill, 
in Shropshire, and in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, on both 
sides of the Mersey. In Yorkshire, on the other hand, the Coal 
Measure sandstones are sometimes very.thin bedded, in which 
case they are quarried for the flagstones over which we walk. 
in London, and for other covering purposes. This stone often 
contains layers of fragments of mica, that cause the flags to 
split again, with wear and weathering, into still thinner slabs 
and plates. The divisional planes between the beds in a sand- 
stone quarry are caused by a change of conditions haymg 
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occurred at intervals during the period of original accumulation, | 


the deposition of a little argillaceous matter being sufficient to 
separate arenaceous beds. 

Though their silicious material is not liable to decomposi- 
tion by the atmosphere, sandstones may be much affected by 
weather removing the cementing material from exposed sur- 
faces. Some years ago, previous to the restoration, Chester 
Cathedral presented a remarkable aspect. It was built of the 
deep red and soft sandstone of the district, and the angles of 
the blocks were so completely worn away that each block of 
stone stood out separately, presenting a smooth projecting 
convex surface, all carved work having quite disappeared. A 
harder “and paler coloured stone has been employed for the 
restoration. 

a Limestones. 

The limestones torm a more numerous and varied class of 
building stones than the sandstones, and much sore interest 
attaches to their structure and origin, since both organic life 
and chemical action have taken part in their formation. 
Mineralogically a limestone consists essentially of calcite, a 
mineral that is chemically carbonate of lime, lime being a 
simple compound of the’ elements, calcium and oxygen, and 
therefore a pure limestone ‘is made up of three elements, 
calcium, carbon and oxygen. While many limestones are 
approximately pure calcareous -matter, some contain dis- 
seminated throughout their mass other substances in greater or 
less proportion. They also vary in hardness very greatly, for 
the soft. white chalk, the easily cut Caen stone, the harder 
Portland stone and the very hard Devonshire and Anglesea 
marbles, as well as all other marbles, are all equally limestones. 

Although the chalk is not now usually regarded as a 
building stone, yet its harder beds were quarried for building 
material in olden times, some of the most ancient churches of 
the south-east of England: being partly constructed .of the 
lower or grey chalk. Chalk is composed of minute, even micro- 
scopieal, particles of carbonate of lime simply compacted 
together by pressure. Hence its general softness and great 
absorbent power. This latter quality is so marked that a cubic 
foot of quite dry white -chalk will hold a gallon of water before 
the super-saturation point is reached. But although the 
particles of which chalk is composed are microscopic in size, 
they are by no means devoid of definite and also varied forms, 
for they are none other than the very beautiful shells of animals 
that assumed complex, highly ornate and most interesting 
forms. Such animals are still living in abundance in oceanic 
waters, and are precisely similar in their varied forms, and also 
in their size, to the minute’shells of which our English chalk 
consists. ‘Thus we find that chalk is a limestone, the materials 
of which have been entirely produced by the organic action of 
animal life. The limestones, however, which are best known 
now as building stones, such as Portland stone, Bath stone, 
Box stone, Leckhampton or Cheltenham stone, Ham Hill 
stone, Barnack stone, Ancasterstone, &c., called comprehensively 
oolites, possess a quite different structure, the result of other 
conditions and other agencies. The characteristic structure of 
oolite is the aggregation of small globular grains, and their 
cementation together so as to form a solid stone. From _ its 
resemblance to the roe of a fish this structure was called 
oolitic, from the Greek word vom, an egg,. but in some cases the 
spherical grains are as large as peas, as in the pea grit of Leck- 
hampton, when the structure is called pisolitic.. 

The typical oolitic structure is best exhibited by Bath stone, 
which is from the great oolite, in which the round grains are 
very uniform in size, and form the whole stone. On being 
examined by the microscope the little globes are found to 
consist of an onion-like arrangement of concentric coats of 
carbonate of lime surrounding a central nucleus of a particle of 
shelly or sandy matter. Now it was found by Dana that the 
calcareous sand on the shores of some of the coral islands and 
reefs of the Pacific was of a similar character to the grains 
composing Bath oolite, as a consequence of minute particles of 
coral rock being rolled in water highly charged with carbonate 
of lime, which has covered over these particles with successive 
coats of solid mineral matter. On the shores of the Great Salt 
Lake in North America oolite is being formed, and the 
Sprudelstein of the springs of Carlsbad has a similar structure. 
Thus is explained the origin of oolite rock, which was formed 
by an accumulation of coral-island calcareous sand, and its 
subsequent cementation into solid stone by the introduction of 
more carbonate of lime by water action. The structure and 
texture of oolitic limestone renders it an easily worked free- 
stone, and well adapted for ornamental work in which carvings 
are conspicuous. 

Of the same geological age as the Bath stone, that of the 
great oolite, is also the Caen stone of Normandy, so admirably 
adapted for interior carved work, the Box, Doulting and 
Corsham stones of the West of England and the Ancaster 
stone of Lincolnshire. The inferior oolite stones, including 
Cheltenham or Leckhampton stone, Dundry stone and Ham Hill 
stone, are less pronounced in their oolitic structure, though it is 
displayed in its extreme form in the pea grit of the inferior oolite. 


The Portland stone, so well-known as the chief: building 
stone of London, the stone of St. Paul’s, and nearly all of the 
great public buildings of the metropolis, is much harder, 
whiter, and much less regularly oolitic in structure than either 
the great oolite or the inferior oolite stones. It also occasion- 
ally contains large shells in the building-stone beds. It is, 
therefore, perhaps better suited for non-Gothic than for Gothic 
buildings. It is an almost pure limestone as the following 
analysis by Professors Daniell and W. Wheatstone will show :— 


Carbonate of lime 95°16 p.c. 
Carbonate of magnesia I'20n ee 
Silica : 1g20m9% 
Tron and alumina repcyey A. 


Water and loss. 5 : : 1'94 

The compactness of the texture of Portland stone is 
indicated by the fact that it only absorbs 8°86 per cent. of its 
weight of water. Some of the beds of the Portland stone, as a 
geological formation, are so crowded with fossil shells and casts 
of shells, and contain also so many cavities from which shells 
have been dissolved away, that the stone from these beds is 
quite unsuited for ordinary building purposes. This stone, 
called roach, is however highly interesting as being strikingly 
indicative of the marine origin of the Portland stone, for the 
shells or casts of shells it so abundantly contains are well repre- 
sented in the present seas of the globe. The genus which is 
perhaps the most conspicuous of all, the 77zgovza, is now living, 
in profusion in the seas of Australia, and another, the Cardzuz, 
is well represented on our own home coasts by the well-known 
and familiar cockle. Although Portland stone has been worked 
for centuries in the Isle of Portland there are there enormous 
masses‘still available, while at Great Swindon, in Wilts, and 
Stone and Brill in Bucks, there are also large quarries. 

Another oolitic stone, the coral rag, was much used at one 
time for building purposes at Oxford, near which city, at 
Headington, it-is still worked. The explorations and careful 
and elaborate observations of Darwin, Dana and L. and A. 
Agassiz amongst the coral islands and the coral reefs of the 
tropical seas, conclusively show that limestone rock is now 
being formed on a great scale by the unwearied industry of the 
little coral animal. Alexander Agassiz estimates that a reef 
may be built up from a depth of 7 fathoms to the surface of. 
the sea in from one thousand to twelve hundred years, and 
although this may appear to be a rather slow rate of production, 
when it is remembered that the same work is continually 
going on over many thousands of square miles of sea-bottom, 
it will be seen that there is now taking place by this means 
alone an immense production of limestone rock which abun- 
dantly explains the formation of the limestones of past geo- 
logical epochs. 

The organic origin of a limestone is most conspicuously , 
shown by the shell limestones, often called marbles, for they 
are almost if not quite made up of fossil shells, of considerable 
size, cemented together by calcareous matter. The fossil 
shells composing the chalk require a microscope for their 
detection, but the shells that make up the Forest marble, the 
Purbeck and the Sussex marbles are at once seen and recog- 
nised as “familiar objects of the seaside” or the river-bed. 
Forest marble, an Oxfordshire rock of the lower oolites, is a 
mass of marine shells, and the Purbeck marble and the 
Wealden marbles of Sussex are made up of fresh-water shells. 
In the Forest marble there is a variety of shells, but in the 
fresh-water limestones just named there is but one genus 
represented, the Pa/udina, the species of which in the Purbeck 
marble is a small one and in the Sussex marbles a large one. 
As is well known, the Purbeck marble was in great request 
with the builders of Early English churches, and in the great 
example of that architecture—Salisbury Cathedral—was very 
extensively used. But in the Temple Church in London, not 
only in the slender attached pillars, but also in the recumbent 
figures of the knights, the sections of the multitudinous 
Paludine may be very well seen. The beautiful encrinital 
marble of the carboniferous limestone of Derbyshire also 
conspicuously displays its organic origin, the interesting forms 
and figures on its polished surface being but sections cut at 
various angles of portions of stems of encrinites, or stone lilies 
as they are sometimes called, that flourished on the beds of the 
carboniferous seas. 

In the carboniferous shell and encrinital marbles it will be 
noticed that a considerable part of the mass of the stone has— 
no organic structure, but is crystalline calcareous matter. The 
amount of this part of the mass is less in some and greater in 
other stones, and is so great a proportion of the whole in some 
limestones that the organisms they contain are but few and far 
between. Such, for instance, are some of the Derbyshire 
marbles, the Irish marbles, the beautiful grey Anglesea marble 
and the splendid richly-coloured Devonshire marble. And in 
some palzeozoic limestones the whole is non-organic in_struc- 
ture, as in the black marbles of Ireland and the Isle of Man. ° 
The great steps of St. Paul’s, it may be mentioned here, are 
from the carboniferous black marbles of Poolvash, near Castle- 
town, in the Isle of Man. 
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The formation of these hard compact crystalline limestones, 
which, taking a good polish and being ornamental, are called 
marbles, is well illustrated by what is now taking place 
in the coral-rock regions of the Tropics, where recent coral 
rocks are so altered by the action of water as to be converted 
from a mass of coral to an almost entirely compact crystalline 
rock. The essentially organic origin of these hard compact 
limestones is, therefore, by no means disproved by the com- 
parative rarity or even by the entire absence of organic struc- 
tures. -Some of these were doubtless originally purely coral 
rocks altered to their present condition, just as the coral rocks 
of the Pacific are now being changed to compact rock masses. 
That the climatic conditions were here favourable for coralline 
growth and development is abundantly shown by the coral 
structures that have remained unobliterated, and which form 
beautiful and interesting markings in the carboniferous marbles 
of Derbyshire and Anglesea, and in the Devonian marbles of 
Devonshire. 

There are some compact marine limestones in the creta- 
ceous rocks of the south of England of considerable interest. 
One is now much used in building operations in London and 
well known as Kentish rag. It occurs in thin beds in one of 
the divisions of the lower greensand called the Hythe beds. 
The Kentish rag is not a pure limestone, some speciniens 
containing a considerable amount of silicious matter. Its 
structure is such that it is only adapted for dressing with a 
rough face in small-sized stones, and is therefore only used for 
ashlar work. Inthe upper greensand of Surrey is a fine cal- 


careous stone, soft when worked, but hardening on exposure,’ 


that is largely quarried at Merstham and Godstoné as a fire- 


stone, but in ancient times it was used as a building:stone, 


having been employed at Windsor Castle and Westminster 
Abbey. A somewhat similar stone is the Totternhoe stone, 
near the base of the chalk. : 

Although the secondary and paleozoic rocks supply the 
chief British limestones, perhaps the greatest limestone of the 
world is a tertiary rock of the age of the sands of Hampstead 
Heath, and newer than the clay on which London stands. 
This is the nummulitic limestone of Middle Eocene Age, that 
extends from France eastwards to the confines of China, It 
supplied the builders of the Pyramids of Egypt with material, 
and it supplied to the builders of Paris the beautiful stone 
which has been so largely instrumental in giving due effect to 
Baron Haussmann’s magnificent plans. It is a compact and 
pure limestone with in some places, as in Egypt, an abundance 
of the fossils that have given it the name of nummulitic lime- 
stone. 


minifera. The Paris stone is called the calcaire grossier, and 
does not display the nummulites as do the blocks of the Great 
Pyramid. Another tertiary well-known limestone is the Maltese 
stone of Miocene Age, the adaptability of which for fine and 
delicate carvings was so well shown at the Colonial Exhibition. 
In the Isle of Wight there is a tertiary limestone called, geo- 
logically, Bembridge limestone, that has long been quarried 
for building purposes, and was used in the building of Win- 
chester Cathedral. 

There is a peculiar and important limestone that may per- 
haps be named here. This is dolomite or magnesian limestone, 
which contains, as its name implies, a considerable amount of 
magnesia, it being a carbonate of lime and a carbonate of 
magnesia. The following is an analysis of the Mansfield 
Woodhouse stone, employed in the building of the Houses of 
Parliament :— 


Carbonate of lime . ; F 51°65 p.c. 
Carbonate of magnesia A 200m 
Silica : : : : BOs 
Water and loss . : : ; ; 250 


It is a compact stone of a warm cream-colour, and may be 
seen in London at the Houses of Parliament and the Museum 
of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, both of which edifices are 
built of it. Some of the oldest abbeys and castles of East 
Yorkshire are built of magnesian limestone, but in London the 
sulphuric acid of our abnormal atmosphere attacks it with 
injurious effects. Magnesian limestone is of Permian Age, and 
may have been formed by chemical precipitation in inland 
lakes or seas, or it may have been produced by the conversion 
of ordinary limestone into one containing a proportion of car- 
bonate of magnesia by the addition of that mineral by water 
action, and the subtraction by similar means of some of the 
carbonate of lime. Inland salt lakes are known to contain the 
chloride of magnesia, and hence we may probably conclude 
that this has been the source of the magnesian part of dolomite. 


(To be continued.) 


The Rev. Precentor Venables will read a paper on “ The 
Roman Colonnade discovered at Lincoln” at the next meeting 
of the Archeological Institute. Mr. Park Harrison. will also 
read a paper on “ A pre-Norman Clerestory Window and other 
Early Work in Oxford Cathedral.” 


These fossils, circular, about the size of a halfpenny or’ 
farthing, are the remains of a marine genus of the class fora-. 


| with desirable Variations,” will be resumed. _- 


Architecture and Societies. 
SIR,—My letter concerning the Royal Institute’ has aroused 


the criticisms of two of your readers. Before referring to them, 
I must inform the writers that my letter was not dictated by any 
feelings of controversy, but rather in the hope that I could do 
something even though it might merely be by calling the atten- 
tion of others of greater authority in order to remove the cloud 
which hovers over what ought to be the ideal of all architects. 
‘An Unkalendered Architect” cannot really believe that any 
man fancies that the letters F.R.I.B.A. act like a charm “to 
swoop down upon practice.” Does an engineer think clients 
will come to him immediately he can affix certain letters to his 
name? Does every M.A. and B.A. procure pupils directly the 
privilege of using the titles is acquired? No. The letters are 
known to be merely handles, and ave mo¢ assurances of success. 
They are guarantees to a certain extent, but before they can be 
of much service they must be coupled with experience. Your 
correspondent makes a mistake when he thinks I regard them. 
as a substitute for experience. The Institute ought not to be 
merely for men well established in the world. It ought to look 
to the byways as well as the highways. All true architects, 
ought to be able to feel an interest in it. They do not now 
because it is too exclusive. It does nothing towards keeping 
up the dignity of the profession outside its own borders. It takes 
no interest in anything beyond itself, and therefore fails as a 
representative institute. I would suggest to please such men 
as “An Unkalendered Architect” that, besides granting the 
title of F.R.I.B.A., it should be able to give, as it were, degrees. 
of experience, Thus architects who were its members could, 
after several years of practice, and upon the vote of the Insti- 
tute, be able to affix to their names some signification that the 
Institute recognise in them men of sound experience. 

With all respect to “Phil Artes,” I still believe that the 
public like affixes to a man’s name. Not that it considers : 
whether they are of any worth, or merely used asa gull).to; - 
deceive the world. The pity is that the public. is too in-- 
different, and therefore more is the reason for the Institute to’ 
make its titles worth having. 7! 2 Bek 

Again assuring your correspondents that what I write is- 
penned in behalf of elevating the profession, and, if I say any-: 
thing with which they cannot agree, I trust. they will at least 
give me credit that I desire for architecturé a-- aera 
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GENERAL. 


At the Annual Meeting in Edinburgh of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours the following officers for 
the ensuing year were elected :—President, Francis Powell, 
R.W.S.; vice-president, William M‘Taggart, R.S.A.; treasurer, 
A. K. Brown; auditors, William Young and John Smart, 
R.S.A.; secretary, J. Wright: Robb. r 

An Etching by M. Arbail, after Madame la Marquise by 
M:. Toudouze, appears in the last number of Z’47z4 It is. 
exquisite in style. M. Paul Leroi has an article on the collec- 
tion in Turner House. 

A Design by Mr. McClenaghan, of Dublin, has been 
selected for the cover of the new Irish Tourist’s Guide. Twenty- 
two artists competed. i 

Mr. Arthur Baker, author of “‘ Plas Mawr,” and architect 
to the Royal Cambrian Academy of Art, has been elected one 
of the Associates at the annual meeting. 

Luigi da Rios, the Venetian painter, has died in Venice. 
His water-colours of life’ on the canals were much appreciated - 
by amateurs. 

Dr. Alfred Carpenter, of Croydon, has died. He distin- 
guished himself by his researches and experiments in sanitary 
matters. 

.. Plans and Specifications have been prepared by Mr. R. G. 
Thomas, architect, of Menai Bridge, for works of restoration. 
needed at the ancient parish church at Llanbeblig. 

™M. Edouard Garnier, the author of the South Kensington 
Handbook on French Pottery, has been appointed conservator 
of the ceramic museum attached to the manufactory at Sévres. 

Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne has been selected to be the 
architect for the new church which is to.be erected at Staines. 
by the Solicitor-General and Lady Clarke. 

A Memorial of Pierre Dupont, the song-writer, is to be 
erected in the Jardin des Chartreux, at Lyons. The city has. 
voted 20,000 francs towards the work. Dupont endeavoured 
te be an imitator of Burns. 

The Surveyors’ Institution meet on Monday, February 1, » 
when the adjourned discussion on the paper read by Mr. E. H. 
Morris at the last meeting, entitled ‘ The Four-Course System, 
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Ole Meehitect. 


THE WEEK. 


Last week we spoke about a panorama which is to 
illustrate the Vengeur myth. It is perhaps natural that 
French artists should occasionally be fascinated by the 
history that was invented by Barrire, the fellow who, 
according to Macautay, “approached nearer than any 
person mentioned in history or fiction, whether man or 
devil, to the idea of consummate and universal depravity.” 
But there isa painting in the public gallery of Cologne 
which reveals that the fiction can bewitch artists who are 
not Frenchmen. It is the work of M. Ernest Siin- 
GENEYER, Of Brussels, who is, we believe, the only painter 
at the present time who has a seat in a Parliament house. 
M. SLINGENEYER is one of the most useful deputies in 
Belgium, and on all questions relating to art his authority 
is unquestioned. As an artist he always had a tendency 
towards the tragic. Some fifty years ago, when he returned 
wearied to his studio from a dal masgue, he was unable to 
sleep, and, to pass away the hours, he took up a History of 
the National Convention. In it he read how the fate of 
the Vengeur was officially proposed as a subject for poets 
and painters. He made a sketch forthwith, which met the 
approval of M. Wapprrs, the director of the Academy. It 
was admired, but the young artist was advised that the 
subject was beyond his powers. M. SLINGENEYER re- 
solved to make the attempt, and the work in Cologne was 
the result. 


THE Theatres and Music-halls Committee of the London 
County Council have issued a series of regulations concern- 
ing theatres, music-halls and places of public resort. 
Henceforth all applications for permission to open such 
places are to be accompanied by plans showing the position 
of the premises in relation to adjacent premises and to 
public thoroughfares. The width of all staircases, corridors, 
gangways and doorways and the heights of the tiers and 
other parts of the building are to be given, and a statement 
of the materials employed in its construction. The draw- 
ings are also to show the numbers of. persons to be accom- 
modated in the various parts of the premises. The area 
to be assigned to each person is not to be less than 1 foot 
8 inches by r foot 6 inches in the gallery, and not less than 
_2 feet 4 inches by 1 foot 8 inches in other parts. No such 
_premises are to be erected upon a site within 20 feet of any 
windows or other openings belonging to any adjacent 
premises. All dressing-rooms are to be constructed of fire- 
resisting materials, with an independent exit leading directly 
into a thoroughfare or way, and are not to be situated more 
than one storey below the street level. No theatre is to be 
constructed underneath or on the top of any part of 
any other building. No such premises shall have more 
than three tiers or horizontal divisions, including the 
gallery, above the level of the pit. Where the first 
tier or balcony extends over the pit-stalls or area, the 
height between the floor of the pit and the first tier shall 
not be less than ro feet, and the height between the floor 
of the highest part of the gallery and the lowest part of the 
ceiling over same shall be not less than 12 feet. The floor 
of the highest part of the pit, or of the stalls where there is 
no pit, shall not be more than 6 inches above the level of 
the street adjoining the principal entrance to the pit, and the 
lowest part of the floor of the pit or stalls shall not be more 
than 15 feet below such level. Two separate exits not 
leading into the same thoroughfare or way are to be provided 
to every tier or floor of such premises. If any tier or floor 
is divided into two parts, two separate exits must be. pro- 
vided to each part. Where vestibules are provided, not 

_more than three tiers or floors are to communicate with one 
vestibule. The width of each vestibule shall be at least 
one third greater than the united width of all the doorways 
or passages leading to it. .Not more than one exit from 
each separate part of a tier or door shall be used as an 

_entrance. -Where a stage with a proscenium is to be 
erected, a brick proscenium wall net less than 13 inches in 


| by the Council. 


_to be worth more money. 


thickness is to be provided, and carried up the full thick- 
ness to a height of at least 3 feet above the roof, and below 
the stage to a solid foundation. No openings formed in 
the proscenium wall shall at the lowest part be at a higher 
level than the floor of the stage. The proscenium is to 
have a fire-resisting screen. The height of the wall-plate 
carrying the rafters of the roof over the stage must not be 
less than twice the height of the proscenium opening. 
Every staircase, landing, lobby, corridor or passage intended 
for the use of not more than 400 persons is to be formed of 
fire-resisting materials, and be not less than 4 feet 6 inches 
wide.. If communicating with any portion of the house 
intended for the accommodation of a larger number of the 
audience than 400, it is to be increased in width by 6 inches 
for every additional 100 persons until a maximum width of 
9 feet be obtained. A clear passage or gangway, not less than 
3 feet wide, shall be formed at the sides and in the rear of 
the seating in every part of the premises. All workshops 
in connection with the premises shall be separated from 
them by brick walls not less than 9 inches thick. All 
limelight tanks, boilers with engines and dynamos with 
engines shall be placed in a ventilated chamber or building 
of fireproof construction, separated from the premises and 
from each other by brick walls and fireproof floors without 
openings, and shall be enclosed upon one or more sides by 
external walls. All scene docks or stores and property 
rooms shall be enclosed by brick walls not less than 
g inches thick, and shall have floors and ceilings of fire- 
resisting materials. All doorways used by the public shall 
be at least 4 feet 6 inches wide in the clear, with doors 
hung in two folds made to open outwards towards the 
thoroughfare or way. The ventilation must be approved 
The regulations are stringent ; but when 
the consequences of trivial accidents in theatres are con- 
sidered, it is wise to protect the public against themselves 
as well as against negligent managers. 


THE late JoHN Epwarp Price was an enthusiastic 
archeeologist, and he could hardly have selected a better 
field for study than the City of London. While it is 
generally admitted that London has a history, and that 
objects are to be found which would help to explain the 
character of its inhabitants at various times, few can 
sacrifice the time which is necessary if every excavation 
below a street level is watched for evidence. Mr. Price 
was able to render good service in scrutinising operations in 
London. One case may be cited. When the foundations 
for the premises belonging to the Safe Deposit Company in 
Victoria Street were got out, Mr. PRicE was constantly on 
the spot, and he was able to aid in bringing to light a 
collection of most interesting antiquities. Among thera 
was an amphora, which must have had some conneciion 
with a boundary mark. Mr. Price was also able to ex- 
plain how the western boundary of Roman London passed 
across the site. In fact, out of that one spot valuable 
information was derived about Roman methods of survey- 
ing. Many other cases could be cited, and it may be said 
that we have lost in Mr. Prick one of the safest authorities 
on the archzeology of the City. It is to be hoped some 
memorial of him will be placed in the muscum-crypt 
which he helped to enrich. 


A GOLD MEDAL of the value of 1,000 francs is offered by 
the Académie Royale of Brussels for an essay which ought 
What is sought is the history of 
architecture in Belgium during the fifteenth and the early 
part of the sixteenth century. Throughout that time there 
was a sort of rivalry between the various cities and towns in 
erecting public buildings. The number of hétels de ville, 
markets, corporate halls, belfries, law courts then raised is 
incredible. Competitors have therefore no easy task in the 
investigation of the history of so fruitful a period. They 
are also permitted to supplement their descriptions with as 
many drawings as they can produce. Some competitors 
may be satisfied with adapting ScHaye’s little volume, but 


it is more likely that M. Van YsENDECK, in Brussels, will 


have to endure the visit of many amateurs who will be eager 
to secure the aid of his knowledge and of his most compre- 
hensive volumes, 
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ON THEORIES OF BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION.* 


HE fourth part of the excellent work known as 
Rivincton’s “Series of Notes on Building Con- 
struction ” will be welcomed by the numerous students who 
have been wishing for its appearance. ‘The preceding parts 
contained ample information derived from experience on 
building materials ; the latest part is occupied with theory. 
The preface states that “ The object in view has been to 
explain fully and clearly the simplest and best methods for 
calculating the proper forms and dimensions to be given to 
timber and iron beams, cantilevers, plate, box and trussed 
girders, roofs, walls, arches, water-pipes, &c., showing by 
examples the calculations required even for details.” What 
is proposed will be found realised in the pages. The 
investigations do not proceed as far as is common in books 
on engineering,. but as it was not to be expected that 
students of architecture and building for whom the series 1s 
intended would be proficient in mathematics, it became 
necessary to have limitations in the development of pro- 
positions. Considering that ‘the use of advanced mathe- 
matics has been as far as possible avoided,” and that “the 
methods explained are chiefly those that can be effected 
almost entirely by drawing and measuring lines,” a student 
has reason to be thankful that the exposition of theory goes 
so far. The fourth part merits to be studied by many 
other students than those who are ambitious to attain South 
Kensington honours, and on the science of construction it 
is a most useful book of reference. Messrs. LONGMANS’ 
have expended money liberally on the diagrams and plates. 
After going through the volume and observing how large 
a part is assigned to works in cast and wrought-iron, it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the science of con- 
struction is quite modern and dates from the introduction 
of iron beams. ‘The words which JoHN -LockE employed 
a couple of centuries back are not without applicability to 
the subject. That great man, when speculating about “the 
improving of our knowledge,” said, “ To any one that will 
seriously reflect on it, I suppose, it will appear past doubt, 
that were the use of iron lost among us, we should in a few 
ages be reduced to the wants and ignorance of the ancient 
savage Americans. So that he who first made known the 
use of that contemptible mineral may be truly styled the 
father of arts.” If we could allow our imaginations to 
revel unbridled and thus arrive at a time when man would 
no longer possess that amount of constructive science 
which was derived from the necessity of ascertaining the 
dimensions which would impart safety to iron beams, we 
should also be reduced to a primitive condition of know- 
ledge. But it must be admitted that the decline would 
bring us to the level of the most renowned builders. 

Many structures have endured for centuries, and their 
existence is evidence that the builders possessed sufficient 
skill to enable them to cope with the forces which overcome 
most things. But it ought not to be overlooked, in dealing 
with the question of science, that in past ages it was seldom 
requisite to consider economy. The quantity of stone 
employed in buildings was so great the builders could 
make light of the action of time, and when ancient buildings 
have succumbed it was by the aid of human force. 

A Greek, Roman or even a Medizval builder could 
not realise that the perfection of all organic life, that is 
to say, of the highest classes of created things, seemed to 
be inseparable from economy of material. A tubular or 
cellular disposition of substance prevailsin them. It might 
even be said that vigour in organic life corresponds with 
MICHEL ANGELO’s definition of the beautiful, for in the 
bodily substance there is “a purgation of superfluities.” 
From the economical use of material we may say of 
modern construction that it has more affinity with animated 
forms than the ancient masterpieces of building, which were 
supposed to make the earth groan in supporting their 
weights. It will be considered rank treason against archi- 
tecture to say that a warehouse stancheon has more warrant 
from nature than a Doric column from four to six diameters 
in height, but we must not blink facts through affection to 
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beauty a quality which will be generally accepted as 
being more important than any scientific or economical 
arrangement of materials. Let it be also granted that 
scientific construction produces only a skeleton which must 
be clothed in a costly manner. Our argument about the 
modernness of that sort of construction need not be 
affected by any necessity of an zesthetic kind. 

A skeleton framework for a structure, although it may 
not be a thing of beauty, is not to be despised, for it is 
likely to alter the character of future works. Such a 
structure as the Albert Memorial in Hyde Park could not 
be carried to completion in any former age, because it 
would not be feasible at an earlier time to set up that 
wrought-iron framework of rivetted girders which holds 
marbles, mosaic and bronze together, and secures them 
from all stresses that might affect their character, while it 
occupies a minimum of space. No doubt there have been 
baldachini and canopied monuments in the open air before 
the Albert Memorial was raised, but they are much simpler 
in character. Take another and no less remarkable case. 
The statue of Liberty that overlooks New York Harbour is 
the biggest in the world, perhaps it is larger than the figure 
which was known as the Colossus of Rhodes. It was, how- 
ever, constructed in a small yard in Paris, and there was no 
necessity to charter a special vessel to carry it across the 
Atlantic. The reason is that the figure consists of a set of 
thin copper plates or scales which can be easily packed. 
They are fixed in order on a skeleton of lattice girders, 
designed by M. E1rret, which are light in construction, 
but able to sustain the force of blizzards without bending. 
The statue is another nineteenth-century triumph, and 
testifies to the power of scientific construction. It is as 
creditable to the engineer as to the sculptor, and reveals 
what can be done when art and science co-operate. 

_ In the two examples economy of material was attained 
because the theory of statics as regards some forms has 


reached a perfection which admits of the most precise cal- 


culation. We need hardly say it can be utilised for more 
intricate figures than horizontal girders. To some extent 
we have advantages over the great builders of former ages, 
but still there is much to be perfected. It now seems 
absurd when we read about the methods which were pro- 
posed for the construction of the dome of Santa Maria del 
Fiore at Florence. One ingenious man advocated the for- 
mation of a’great mound of earth which was to have the 
upper surface to correspond with the soffite of the dome. 
As the earth was thrown pieces of money were to be strewn 
about it. ‘The mound was to serve instead of centres, and 
when the masonry was sufficiently dry the earth was to be 
removed, and it was expected that no time would be lost as 
the people would be eager to secure the coins. The pro- 
posal was an acknowledgment of ignorance concerning the 
pressures which were likely to be exercised by a dome 
during and after construction. BRUNELLESCHI had so long 
studied the subject he might be considered as an expert, 
but he was unable to explain the principle of his dome, and 
could only compare it to a broken egg-shell, which was not 
octagonal on plan. It is no wonder he was not at first 
allowed to undertake the work alone. He succeeded in 
spite of his ignorance, but there are doubts whether his 
proposal for the erection of a heavy lantern would not have 
endangered the rest of the work. 

That effect was produced at St. Peter’s, Rome. MIcHEL 
ANGELO, who was inspired by the old Etruscan spirit and 
fond of magnitude, did not contemplate that his dome was 
to be surmounted by a lantern, although it might be sup- 
posed his masonry would be strong enough to meet such a 
contingency. Whatever was the cause, in about a century 
the dome was in a state which portended destruction. The 
remedies propssed by the architects of the time were likely 
to hasten the ending. Fortunately three mathematicians 
were appointed to investigate the case. Their system was im- 
perfect, but as far as it went it was fairly rational. They 
found that there was not enough resistance to pressure, yet 
it was admitted that the piers were intact, and they pro- 
posed to diminish the pressure by hooping the dome, It 
is remarkable that, although the force of the pressure was 
supposed to be estimated with accuracy, there was no means 
of calculating the amount of iron that would be needed to 
restrain it, and in consequence the number of hoops had to 
be increased. We are proud that in so early an attempt to 
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turn mathematics to account, the use of iron, which is the 
most economical of materials, should be advocated, and 
that one of the most ambitious efforts in masonry must have 
been futile without the aid of framing. 

Whether the principle of the dome is identical with that 
of the arch is still a subject which is debated, but there can 
be little doubt from the experience at St. Peter’s that the 
dome is not addicted to sleeping any more than the arch. 
If we once admit the possibility of motion new conditions 
for stability have to be considered, and as yet the construc- 
tion of a great dome is not without risk. The reason is that 
the theory of construction is perfected to meet the needs of 
engineers, and as they are not often called upon to design 
domes, unless of a temporary kind in which masonry is not 
much employed, the investigation of the principle of domes 
is not taken up seriously. ‘The officials of the Science and 
Art Department have for once shown some discretion by not 
proposing the construction of domes to the junior classes. 

If the dome can be placed at one pole of the construc- 
tive power, Classic architecture might well stand at the 
other. ‘The efforts of the Greeks to attain lightness in their 
Ionic order suggest that they could not help perceiving 
that in spite of fluting and entasis, the Doric masses which 
formed the columns, were not altogether satisfactory. In 
out-of-the-way places, as in Sicily, there was a field for 
massiveness ; but in Athens, where men’s spirits were lifted 
from the earth in aspiration, the Doric columns must some- 
times have appeared as inappropriate as they do in London. 
The order, however, made building an easy affair. There 
was no need to consider any problems about strength of 
materials or stability. Stone was abundant, and the 
manner of arranging the parts of a temple brought an easy 
load on every piece employed. 

The love cf system, and the desire to satisfy eyes that 
were trained to proportion, imposed some restraint on the 
employment of materials among the Greeks. But with the 
Romans there was a passion for extravagance. Whether 
they employed gold or concrete, sculptured figures or 
human lives, they were eager to express their mastery of the 
world by despising economy. ‘The architect APOLLODORUS 
doomed himself to immediate death when he declared that 
the plan of the temple of Venus and Roma which HapRIAN 
prepared was good enough, considering the author was an 
emperor, and of the majority of Roman works it could be 
said they were good enough for such a people. It seemed 
as if they could never have enough of columns and slabs of 
marble in their large buildings ; the statues were at one time 
said to be more numerous than the inhabitants, and the 
ornament is known by its redundancy. In Rome, as 
JUVENAL says, the superfluous was a necessity, without 
which there was no living. The public architecture was 
often a combination of mean materials, with a cevering of 
marble or plates of metal, and it is evident from the works 
that little science was necessary when designing them. In 
fact, a professor of construction could illustrate many a 
profitable lesson on the defects of builders by reference to 
Roman remains. 

One building certainly reveals the possession of un- 
doubted science by its designer. Need we say it is the 
Pantheon? It was, however, accepted as extraordinary. 
The legend about the amazement of AGRippa when he 
beheld the building, and his fear to employ it for any 
secular use, denotes that it was regarded as having some- 
thing miraculous about it. In Rome it stands apart as an 
example of the exercise of foresight to meet contingencies, 
while not sacrificing beauty of form to insure safety. If 
there were more Pantheons in the world it could not be 
suggested that science was seldom a controlling power 
among ancient builders. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE usual ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, Mr. F. T. Baggallay, president, in the 
chair. 

The following were elected members :—Messrs. C. H. 
Thewlis, W. Hearn, G. B. Goslin, F. G. Hunt and R. V. Hunt. 
_ Various donations to the library were announeed, and the 
thanks of the members were passed to the donors, 

Mr. F. T. W. GOLDSMITH, hon. secretary, read a paper by 
Mr. N. H. J Westlake, that’ gentleman being unable to attend. 
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Fashions in Architezture and its Kindred Arts. 


I have selected as the subject of my paper “ Fashions in 
Architecture and its Kindred Arts,” and, for the purpose of 
illustrating this, have made a short résumé of some of the 
various Changes that have taken place during the present cen- 
tury. It will be at once evident that any observations on the 
ancient and recognised styles can only, in this slight essay, be 
dealt with in a summary way. 

In commencing it is my intention to epitomise some of the 
differences of style that fashion, from time to time, has adopted 
during the present century. I shall then put certain propo- 
sitions before you as the cause or causes of the rapidity of these 
changes in recent years, and conclude by attempting to show 
how all this may be worked to a good purpose. We are all of 
us continually told by those who claim to be men of “ light and 
leading” what is the thing, especially in the way of style. Not- 
withstanding this we have seen sometimes the same leader 
change from a dogmatic adherence in preaching the imitation 
of some ancient style, because of some supposed or real sub- 
jective value that its characteristics enshrine, and, altering his 
opinion, use the same arguments in favour of another, and, 
finally, perhaps boldly relinquishing his line of argument, 
opinions and all, in favour of this, advocate something entirely 
different. The cause of this is difficult to explain. Often it is 
because some architect or artist, having made a success and a 
reputation in another style to that formerly in vogue, has 
attracted many followers, thus forcing a change of fashion, and 
your man of “light and leading” is fashionable in his opinions 
or nothing. 

We can all of us, however, if we will, observe motives and 
note their spring, and, giving them as much value as we think 
they deserve, arrive at our own conclusions and practices 
accordingly, not placing any value on the mere customs or 
tastes of a day. We are, however, forced to ask ourselves this 
question, Why during the last century the changes in architec- 
ture and the kindred arts have become rather those of fashion 
than of style, and why we now have no distinctive style proper 
to this great period, no style which embodies a real religious or 
national character, and why for a certain short period we design 
in any adaptation of either of the old styles and then discard it 
for another? For me to attempt to answer this here would be 
going a little too much in advance of my introduction, and I 
must first give you, as far as I can recollect, the succession in 
which some styles have been fashionable, for where a style is 
fashionable: the less informed in learned circles will see no 
merit in building or design out of it. 

We may ask ourselves, could any method of enshrining a 
beautiful idea in architecture or art be more inviting than that . 
of the Adelphi Adams, and the period of Reynolds, of Flax- 
man, of the Wedgwoods, and all the eminent men of that time 
whom I have no space to catalogue. Can you on looking 
back see any reason why such a fashion ceased, and that shown 
in the Houses of Parliament for a time arise, and Pugin,* Sir C. 
Barry, and kindred artists be in vogue? Weall know Pugin’s » 
arguments in favour of the Gothic revival, and if my memory 
rightly serves me, one of the most celebrated art thinkers and 
writers that ever arose, whilst in some respects following the 
same line of thought as Mr. Pugin, said hard things about him 
and the “ Houses.” Of course, you know I allude to Mr. 
Ruskin, who has been a power in the influence that at one time 
changed the mode of thought and fashion in art. The action 
of the Royal Academy during the century has been rather that 
of a body with an unsettled purpose. In its early days com- 
position, design and the more intellectual branches of the art 
were represented. Amongst its roll of members we often find 
the names of eminent composer-artists such as Flaxman, 
Maclise and Dyce. The main object of the majority seems to 
have been simply to encourage mechanical and_ technical 
excellence until quite recently, under the present President, who 
with some few others has encouraged the study of the archi- 
tectonic arts. The Academy has not, however (notwithstanding 
the recent advances in the architectural school), as yet during 
the present century shown us even the elements of a school of 
national artist-composers, great as some of its individuals are 
in separate branches of art. About half a century ago there 
arose the school of design at South Kensington, but I cannot 
think the influence of that expensive machine has been other 
than dangerous at times. It has given us cheap drawings 
schools, but is national design, as national design, developed at 
all in proportion to the influence of the great and expensive 
machinery? My own impression is that nearly all modern 
developments and improvements are from minds that were out- 
side its influence. 1 cannot, therefore, consider it a large 
factor in the changes that have taken place. ; 

Many of us can recollect the influence that the Lille com- 
petition and the publication of Viollet-le-Duc’s dictionary had 
for a period on our fashions. The Early French style adopted 
by Burges and Clutton—the successful competitors for Lille 


* Probably the Oxford movement assisted this, but was not the 
sole cause.—N. H. J. W. 
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Cathedral—began to dominate, and I think you can find that 
adaptations of this style became so prevalent that nearly every 
architect practised it more or less. 
that style by Clutton, by Burges (who never entirely deserted 
it), by Street and by a host of followers, with a result that, per- 
sonally, I sometimes think, was lamentable ; for the host of 
followers seem to have delighted in the eccentricities rather 
than the merits of the style, and many of the arts were involved 
in its study and practice for a considerable period. 

Later on, the competition for the Law Courts perhaps did 
much to produce a change in this, and we saw many of the 
competitors working from English models, although the suc- 
cessful architect never completely escaped from his French 
“convictions.” The youngest of us have seen through the 
change, from Decorated to Perpendicular, the devotion to the 
so-cailed Jacobean and Queen Anne and our present rising 
fancy, if there is one dominant, fora mixed Renaissance of a 
very indefinite character. It would be superfluous before the 
present audience to go into greater details ; you all know the 
names of the leading men of this century, and their changes of 
style, and many of you can perhaps give a reason for these 
changes as well as the architect or artist himself. 

This brings me to the second part of my subject. Why 
have these changes taken place? Why, if one of the antique 
styles did for centuries, and one of the Medieval styles for one 
hundred years, and was consequent and consonant to its prede- 
cessor, must we have now twenty or thirty different, and often 
incongruous, styles adopted in the same period ? 

What is the cause, not the accidental, but essential cause of 
this? Is it that there is no dominant national or religious 
character to enshrine, no dominant thought requiring a domi- 
nant idiom, no great and leading poetical aspiration in us, no 
really important idea for us as a nation to represent? So that 
we have fallen from the regions of the ideal, and are become 
more professional men and few poets. For I take it that archi- 
tecture and art in their perfection are but concrete renderings 
of the author’s finer imaginings. 

The language, the idiom in which he spoke in ancient days, 
embodied an idea of which he was a part—it was almost a 
“chironomia”—and we even now, when gazing at times on 
these ancient works, seem to feel the authors’ emotions and to 
be inspired by the same sublime ideas, 

We appreciate at evening the grand outlines of their buildings 
as they appear like dreams, their masses showing dimly against 
the setting sun, and in the daylight we dwell on the sweet in- 
tentions or bold determination of their details or mouldings. 
We read their language, but have little occasion to speak it as 
they spoke it, and too great a love of various knowledge to 
limit ourselves as they were limited, to the perfect expression of 
a few ideas ; we forget that in this limitation of action there is 
an increase of power. 

My argument may thus be condensed—the higher archi- 
tecture is an art, and like the other arts is a language for the 
expression of thought; in this it distinguishes itself entirely 
from the science of building ; perhaps to many my definition 
would be more acceptable if I were to say that it is a language 
combining science and art. In ancient times it expressed the 
ideas of the period in the idiom of the period. In these times 
what is its position, what expression of living national or local 
idea is there in the Houses of Parliament, the Law Courts, the 
Meat Market, in the various new Board schools or workhouses? 
You may answer—Little ; but tell me to look to the railways 
and their stations, the City warehouses and those real expres- 
sions of living national architecture, the ships ; but for my own 
part in these last only do I find what I desiderate. If, then, 
there is neither dominant idea nor dominant idiom, what is the 
architect to do? and the most rational answer to this, in my 
own mind, is that he must either express his own ideas, embody 
his own fancies or represent the ideas of some living energy to 
which his mind is affiliated. 

When I said that we were now more professional men than 
poets, it was not my intention to imply that there are no poets 
left—no architects whose works speak of their nobility of 
aspiration or intelligence. Far from it. There are some few. 
It would be invidious to choose examples amongst the living, 
but 1 may mention the names of two who have not long passed 
away and with whom I was intimate; and so far as I had 
opportunities of forming an opinion, I think they had minds so 
full of sympathy and intelligence that they would have been 
marked men, no matter in what method they expressed them- 
selves. I allude to Burges and Sedding, and I would take them 
as exponents of the two ideas I have mentioned—Burges of the 
first and Sedding of the second. Burges imbued his sensitive and 
poetical mind in Medizeval lore ; he was almost at home in its 

ideas when an accident led him to study early French archi- 
tecture, and he learnt to speak in an idiom of his own formed 
upon that basis. He cared not to speak much in any other 
way ; if he did, he did it with that difficulty with which one 
Speaks a foreign tongue, and you all know at sight Burges’s 
works, and from: them Burges’s ideas ; they are not, as far as 
I can appreciate anything, more than an individual expression, 
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but they expressed the man, his intelligence, his great informa- 
tion, his power of adapting that information and his poetical 
disposition. 

Sedding affords us a complete contrast. Intelligent, fairly 
learned, of 2 refined and poetical mind, he rather represented 
an idea than himself. He did not work long enough in any 
style to form for his own use a distinct idiom, although he 
managed by his ability and sympathy to express himself in 
many ways. His individuality was never so apparent in his 
work as was that of Burges. 

This, then, I suppose is the highest point in which the 
architectural arts can now aspire as national arts. What 
might be done by the nation, or even by the City of London, or 
the various large parishes, is one thing—what might be done 
had they unity and honesty of purpose is magnificent to think 
of; but what is done amounts, I fear, to little more than a 
series of jobs in which those capable of intrigue have had far 
greater chances of success than men of reflective, conscientious 
and poetical dispositions. Look at the majority of public 
buildings, the workhouses and the Board schools, and tell me 
do they represent in any way the best or the second-class 
architectural genius of their period? You who can form a fair 
opinion tell me—am I right or wrong ? 

Returning, then, to my subject, I fear this change ot 
fashion, then, is unavoidable ; we shall not have a nineteenth- 
century style. The era will pass without any distinct architec- 
tural expression like the period of a nation, if sucha society 
can be so-called, of mixed languages. But what are the advan- 
tages of this disadvantageous position, as we are soon to enter 
a new era, the twentieth century? History never repeats itself, 
yet its life and ideas are the products of its predecessors. I 
will return to this point presently. I dare say most of you will 
agree with me now in the statement that this is the first century 
in the history of the world’s civilisation unmarked by any 
dominant architectural style. 

If the history of a country is written in its monuments, what 
will the historians of future centuries say of this? Will they be 
right in saying that it was a century of “ Fashion,” of vacillating 
thought and of changing or unsettled purpose, in which every- 
thing was tried and nothing stuck to? One cannot tell, but 
this we know, that if as a nation, as a people, we have made no 
great and distinct monumental mark, as individuals we may 
still have character and purpose. 

Perhaps, then, as a necessity of the position in which we 
live, if we differ in our characters and purposes, the great 
knowledge of the various styles which have been diffused by 
the successive study of them will be of some use to us and to 
coming men, from which each mind can adopt that best suited 
to its bent. Wren and Inigo Jones did this, as Burges and as 
Pugin did. Moreover, this knowledge of the character and the 
details of each style enables us by comparison to form a clear 
and intelligent knowledge of the capacities of each, as though 
we could speak many languages and choose that which best 
expresses our thoughts, even if we lacked a mother-tongue. 
Of course, a mind allied to very firm convictions and of a strong 
character may out of this knowledge evolve a style which may 
embrace the thoughts of an age, and become that of a coming 
era; but I think, as yet, we are looking for this mind. At any > 
rate, when such an one arises there is a vast store of knowledge 
in the art literature of this century, so collected and ordered 
that he will not require mental food. He will have this advan- 
tage over those who have preceded him in any period, for never 
has there been so vast a store-house, nor so much accumulated 
store so readily obtainable, and to this cyclopzedic accumulated 
store of art knowledge the Architectural Association has been 
no small contributor. 

Mr. OWEN FLEMING proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Westlake for his paper, coupled with the name of Mr. Gold- 
smith for reading it. He did not see that there were many 
points open to discussion. There was, however, the question 
whether nineteenth-century architects were inventing a new 
style. The Standard, in an article commenting on the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Jackson as an Associate of the Royal Academy, 
said that architects, unless they introduced new styles, did not 
get known to the general public. That seemed to him to show 
absolute ignorance of architecture as a whole. Architects never 
had, and he ventured to say never would invent a style. Style 
grew naturally out of the necessities of a period and 
out of the conditions of civilisation. Years hence the 
historian would be able to discern the prevailing characteristics 
of nineteenth-century architecture just as we discerned the 
characteristics of Greek and. Roman architecture. Each cen- 
tury had its own individual style, but he did not think the men 
who created it were aware of it. 

Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE seconded the vote of thanks. 
The subject of the paper was a deep one, and one that had 
greatly exercised the minds of architects, and still more the 
minds of those who were interested in architecture but not 
architects. Architects as a rule were too busy to be able to 
theorise about their art, and Mr. Fleming’s rematks about 
architects contained the germ of a great truth. He thought it 
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was a mistake to compare the conditions of the present with 
those of the past. Ease of communication brought about a 
great similarity in architecture. This similarity was not due to 
plagiarism. ie 

Mr. BRODIE asked whether Mr. Westlake would be satisfied 
as an artist if their buildings spoke of their purpose as some 
railway stations and ships did. 

Mr. LEONARD STOKES disagreed with Mr. Waterhouse as 
to the influence of association on architecture. One charm 
of architecture was its power to adapt itself to local necessities, 
materials, &c. 

_ Mr. GOLDSMITH said he had a great admiration for build- 
ings being up to date and answering to requirements in every 
particular. 

Mr: WooDTHORPE said he did not believe there was such 
a thing as originality in architecture. He knew of none except 
what might be seen in gradual advances. Years hence he 
believed the Victorian era would be considered the greatest age 
of architecture that had ever been. In English architecture 
there was more individuality to be seen than in architecture in 
France. 

The PRESIDENT put the vote to the meeting, and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. GOLDSMITH replied on behalf of Mr. Westlake, and the 
meeting adjourned. 


A DUBLIN DISTRICT. 


ETWEEN St. Patrick’s and Christchurch Cathedrals, in 
Dublin, is a district which is worse in character than is 
commonly found near similar edifices. The Corporation have 
been compelled to remove about three hundred of the wretched 
buildings, but it is proposed to use the ground as a site for 
“‘model dwellings.” The following letter from Mr. T. Drew, 
R.H.A., which has appeared in the Dublin papers, will explain 
the risks which will attend such a project :— 

May I express a hope that the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
will give little encouragement to ill-advised pressure which may 
be brought on them to permit the building of artisans’ dwell- 
ings on any part of what we now may call the Bull Alley area. 
Have the proposers of such a scheme any proper conception of 
what is involved to the public health in such a project? They 
cannot know what the Bull Alley area is as well as I and others 
who have made older Dublin a study and matter of close 
observation for many years. The area now nearly waste lying 
behind the houses of St. Werburgh and St. Bride’s Streets on 
the east, and those of St. Nicholas and St. Patrick’s Streets on 
the west, and those of Christchurch Place on the north, and 
Stretching to St. Patrick’s Cathedral on the south, lies partly 
within and partly without the old city wall. That within it has 
seen a somewhat longer succession of inhabitants on it, but it 
has all been for centuries densely inhabited. Houses after 
houses have been raised on it, rotted and disappeared. The 
habits and ways of living of former generations, huddled in the 
contracted area of a walled city, were notoriously filthy. 
Noisome trades and occupations have at all times, and up to 
present times, had their constant presence there. It has been 
unsanitary from time immemorial. A part of it was pronounced, 
so far back as Charles II.’s time, to be noisome and a danger 
to the city, and “having no common shoare.” That was 
rather the best part of iteven then. It is now, in fact, the filthy 
accumulation of filthy centuries, one-half of it for nine centuries. 

Observe now that little ever brought into this accumulation 
has ever been removed, not even the bodies of many inhabitants, 
for the area includes the heaped-up sites of at least two over- 
crowded ancient city graveyards. I know from much experi- 
ence what such accumulation probably amounts to. I will 
venture to say over all the Bull Alley area it is nowhere less 
than 20 feet above the original soil. “Very bad, no doubt,” 
some people will say, “but it can be concreted over.” I have 
some right to say no greater delusion ever satisfied an un- 
practical theorist. Concreting over the whole area on which a 
house must stand is a wise measure of precaution of the Public 
Health By-laws, but only in degree and according to circum- 
stances. To rely on it to seal down such heaped-up foulness 
as this, and make it fit for healthy homes for working-men would 
be hazardous, perhaps criminal. Settlements will occur, and 
certainly and especially in made-up ground. Heat and cold 
will themselves cause fissures. There is concrete and concrete, 
some good, most of it in cheap buildings bad. Fire breaks it 
up, and foul moisture and sewage in contact often rot it. It is 
not to be trusted as a specific against the drawing of foul ground 
air into houses over such filth heaps as this, and it may serve 
to concentrate its delivery and make it more deadly. This 
treatment would mean but renewed unhealthiness and perpetu- 
ated miseries. 

When artisans’ dwellings were to be built on the Great 
Elbow Lane area, and where was an accumulated dirt-heap 
known as “Gibraltar,” it was found necessary to excavate and 


cart away the made stuff to a depth of from 8 to 12 feet before 

the original surface was found. That was comparatively “new 
Dublin.” There would be no safe course to precede building’ 
in the Bull Alley area but to do the same thing, and what would’ 
that mean? hi 

I venture to estimate that it might amount to the clearance | 
for each house of, say, 400 tons, at a cost of 50/. to 80/.. Thé 
fee-simple of the site would not be worth the half of that. It 
would be simply ruinous extravagance for the Corporation or 
any other body to embark on such a scheme. It would be 
wrong, in the face of an aroused anxiety about the healthiness 
of the city, to entertain it. 

As an open space, cultivated, drained, deodorised by freshly* 
imported country soil and innocuously open, it would be ‘a 
priceless blessing to and regeneration of the very centre of 
oldest and unsanitary Dublin. Few of the well-to-do could 
have told until to-day where Bull Alley lay, of its labyrinth of 
alleys and closes and queer corners, and know nothing of the 
petty industries carried on thereabouts, its Sunday bird-fair and 
dealings in pigeons, ferrets, rats and terriers, of old clothes in’ 
the last worst stage of dissolution, and, sadder still, of offal, and, 
it was an open secret, diseased meat, decayed vegetables and 
stale fish vended to the veriest poor as human food. It has 
been sad to see the petty industries decline, and the gradual 
signs of greater poverty and misery ensuing. But they are 
gone now. The unauthorised house-wrecker has made a desert ’ 
of it. His depredations might be watched with complete satis- 
faction if one knew what becomes of the many thousands of 
rotten, filth-saturated and disease-conveying bricks he helps 
himself to. Has the argus eye of the sanitary authority any 
note of this? The unfortunate poor are now gone. Why try 
to bring them back or revive the miserable modes of living that 
can never be revived again? Anyone who knows the city 
map well knows what vast amount of disused property lies 
about this district fit to be reoccupied with healthy dwellings. 
Such a chance has never before occurred of regenerating the 
whole condition of this part of Dublin as the present waste 
condition of “ Poddle Park” that is to be. : 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


HE Manchester Association of Students of the Institution 

of Civil Engineers met at dinner last week, and among 

the guests invited was Mr. George Berkley, the president of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, who spoke about the ‘un- 
paralleled success of that body. He appeared before them, he 
said, as the president of a great institution, but there was not a 
student present who could not by his own exertions, by a study 
of science, and by gaining a knowledge of that which was going 
on around him aspire to occupy the office which he held. The 
object of the institution was to advance mechanical science and 
to promote the acquisition of knowledge which related tothe 
profession of a civil engineer, and which was defined as direct- 
ing the great sources of the powers of nature for the use and 
benefit of man. Nothing larger, broader or more grand could 
be conceived. He desired to make a distinction between 
engineers and civil engineers. Many people seemed to think 
that their institution was one which represented what they were 
pleased to term civil engineers as distinguished from mechanical 
or electrical engineers or other classes of engineers. The word 
“civil” was an important adjective, and he wanted them 
distinctly to understand why the word found its place before 
the word engineer. It was simply to distinguish the engineer 
who made his living by engineering from the military engineer, 
who gained his living as a soldier. The Institution of Civil 
Engineers was delighted to receive within its numbers all classes 
of engineers, apart from military engineers. The institution 
was founded in 1818 by six men, and at the present time it 
numbered over 6,000 members—he believed the actual number 
was about 6,300. Mr. Berkley proceeded to refer to the 
educational work which the institution was doing, and said that 
the question of students had received much attention at the 
hands of the Council, who considered that they had done good 
work in raising the qualifications of the students of the institu- 
tion. It afforded him great pleasure to mention the city: of 
Manchester in connection with engineering, because it enabled 
him to speak of a very old friend of his, and one of the most 
distinguished mechanics of this country, and perhaps in ‘the 
world—he referred to Sir Joseph Whitworth. He was 
thoroughly a Manchester man. His first ambition was to be a 
good workman, and his first work was the construction of a 
perfect set of plane surfaces, which he perceived was needed 
for the improvement of mechanical construction. He accom- 
plished that work with some difficulty in those times by thought 
and honest work, two things necessary in connection with 
practical knowledge to secure success for engineering. It could 
never be forgotten that that great mechanic had liberality, 
grandeur of mind and devotion to his profession, which were 
evidenced by the application of a considerable portion of the 
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large fortune he amassed to the advancement of technical 
knowledge in this. country. He (Mr. Berkley) looked with the 
greatest gratification upon the foundation of the Whitworth 
Engineering School, and anticipated as the result of it a large 
amount of success for Manchester engineers. 


TESSERZ. 


Wren and Italian Architecture. 


Cae: objections which present themselves against the pure 

Grecian style do not operate with equal force against that 
modification of the Roman orders which was invented by the 
great Italian architects who flourished after the revival of the 
arts. This style has been called an adulterated style. It may 
be admitted that a new compound has been formed, but the 
alloy possesses a ductility which is denied to the purer metal. 
This style has been so judiciously matured and naturalised as 
to acquire great propriety and a great degree of picturesque 
beauty. Perhaps it was perfected in England. Wren, the 
Ariosto of architecture, brought it to the highest degree of 
excellence. It is a bad omen for the progress of architecture 
that so many attempts should now be made to depreciate the 
productions of this great man, the pride and honour of English 
art. The exterior of St. Paul’s Cathedral resulted from the 
earnest reflection and labour of a most comprehensive mind. 
From the pavement of the area up to the cross-crowned globe 
there is not a portion which can be removed without destroying 
the integrity of the composition. It was all present and visible 
to the mind’s eye of the architect before a line was drawn upon 
the paper. It tells a complete story, neither weakened by after- 
thoughts nor disfigured by redundances. If snail-like we crawl 
about the surface we may grope and stumble upon some petty 
deformities, an unclassical vase or an inelegant scroll, but no 
one who has the heart to appreciate this masterpiece can be 
patient when he hears such cavilling criticism. Wren had the 
conception of a painter. One of the pleasures which we derive 
from the contemplation of architecture arises from the manner 
in which the object unfolds and varies as we approach it or 
recede from it or walk around it. We study the play of the 
perspective and the changes of the shadowing. The spectator 
wishes to have a spectacle of which the merits are not to be 
made out at once. A building destitute of these powers of 
stimulus and provocation is like a countenance without intelli- 
gence or passion, a second look begets indifference, a third 
satiety. Wren fully understood the method of giving archi- 
tectural expression. His lines and masses are always working 
upon each other. The small low door at the side of each belfry 
of St. Paul’s marks the loftiness of the pile. By coupling the 
pillars of the double portico he obtained further breadths of 
shadow as well as greater altitude than he could have done by 
adhering to the plan of the Grecian portico. And the 
pyramidical belfries unite in a symmetrical group with the 
towering dome, based upon the colonnade which circles and 
retreats below. 

Domed Churches. 


The solution of the problem, how to adapt a spherical dome 
to a square area, must have introduced a new era in architec- 
tural composition. The value of the dome had long been 
recognised as a method of roofing at once firm, permanent, 
economical and beautiful ; but, so far as we have the means of 
knowing, it had hitherto been used only to cover buildings of a 
corresponding form, as the Pantheon. The cruciform plan 
seems also to have been introduced, to a certain degree for the 
sake of convenience, into the Roman basilica, and its symbolical 
meaning would give it an additional recommendation in the 
eyes of the early Christians ; but the roof throughout being 
generally flat, the square of intersection would be treated in 
the same way as the arms or aisles of the building, and neither 
receive nor suggest any additional height, externally or inter- 
nally. When, however, it was resolved to take advantage of 
the domical method in roofing the square of intersection, 
making the other roofs of the building cylindrical or semi- 
domical, according as the limbs of the cross were rectangular 
or apsidal, then, since the base of the dome had to rest by 
means of pendentives on the crown of the four arches, its apex 
necessarily exceeded them in height and consequently rose 
above the vaultings, supposing them to correspond with the 
arches of intersection. This is true, not only when the dome 
1s a complete hemisphere supported by pendentives, but also 
where it is a part of the same hemisphere to which the pen- 
dentives themselves belong, or any other segment of a sphere 
whatever. Hence the adaptation of a dome to the square of 
intersection in a cross church requires a superstructure raised 
higher than the arches and consequently suggests one raised 
higher than the walls and the roof, both externally and inter- 
nally. Probably St. Sophia at Constantinople was not the first 
example of a dome resting on four arches ; so bold an experi- 
ment could hardly: have been tried on so large a scale for the 
first time. Many of the domical churches in the eastern parts 


of Europe are small in their dimensions, and have no architec- 
tural detail but what might be of considerable antiquity. If we 
cannot confidently pronounce any particular specimen to be of 
a date earlier than the reign of Justinian, we cannot positively 
deny the existence of such at the present day ; and we may at 
least assume that those to which we now have access are fair 
representatives of some of the earliest original Christian struc- 
tures ever designed. St. Sophia-is somewhat unique among 
Byzantine churches and has rather the character of the mosques. 
which surround it, and which were built after its pattern, than: 
of the churches generally erected in the East at that time and 
for many succeeding centuries. The outlines of some of the 
old Greek churches in Constantinople and in and about Athens. 
are extremely graceful, as giving to structures small in actual 
scale an air of dignity and importance. The central dome 
assumes the form of a circular or polygonal tower of some 
elevation, and there is a certain breadth about the composition 
that prevents any idea of meanness. The actual ground-plan 
is square, but the upper stage, from which the dome or tower 
rises, is a Greek cross. To the westward is a narthex or porch, 
which is sometimes covered with another dome, lower than the 
principal one. The pendentives supporting the dome required 
themselves the support, abutment and protection of the walls. 
above the springs and haunches of the arches on which they 
rested, and by raising these walls above the crown of the 
arches additional strength was given and the whole fabric 
consolidated. Hence the round or polygonal drum of the dome 
mostly stands upon a square base, slightly raised above the 
level of the outer walls; and when the central dome was. 
adopted, as it soon was, in the western church, at the intersec- 
tion of a Latin cross, the square base often became a square 
tower, enclosing within itself a circular or polygonal dome, 
which then formed only an internal feature. This is an arrange- 
ment which prevails through the whole of the south of France 
and in parts of the central and more northern provinces. In 
Italy the central tower is generally a low octagon. As a satis- 
factory outline was thus obtained, the central tower was used 
even when no dome or lantern was shown internally. 


Backgrounds for Statuary. 


The situations in which, round a statue, colour presents. 
itself are below it, behind it and above it—on the floor, the 
background and the ceiling. Of these, of course the back- 
ground is the most important to the statue, as it is that against 
which it is seen and which contrasts immediately with its out- 
line. Now it has been the prevailing custom to make this con- 
trast a very strong one, and for this purpose a very strong dark 
red has been the favourite colour. It it better, however, to- 
employ colour not in a violent key but in a mild one—a middle 
tint, a warm grey, not too dark or sombre. This, while it 
affords a sufficient relief for the outlines of the figures placed 
before it—more, however, from its atmospheric character and 
quality of retreating from the eye than from its direct contrast 
—softens the outlines agreeably and makes the forms before it 
look round and fleshy. If we notice the effect of flesh in nature 
we find the outlines never harshly projecting from the back- 
ground, and in fine paintings accordingly this natural softness. 
is imitated. If we desire, therefore, by a background to gain: 
the same agreeable appearance in statues why should we not 
use similar means, viz. by a softening of the outline? If the 
background is such that the edges of the statue melt into it,. 
then the statue looks round and like nature. But if, on the 
other hand, the background asserts itself too much and tumbles. 
forward, as a strong red is apt to do, instead of retreating, like 
grey, and is moreover harsh and violent in its contrasts, then 
the outlines of the statue all round are thrown out and the 
figure looks flat, harsh and unnatural. Everybody knows how 
inferior is the appearance of a plaster statue to that of one of 
marble, greatly from the opacity and therefore harsh edges of 
the one and the semi-transparency and comparatively soft 
edges, like those of flesh, of the other. As a consequence, by 
a harsh treatment of background we may thus make a marble 
statue look like a plaster one ; while, on the other hand, by a 
suitable tender background of sufficient contrast and of a re- 
treating atmospheric character we may make a plaster statue 
look almost like a marble one. For this purpose delicate mixed 
tints are more appropriate than any more positive. The 
material, however, in which these colours are presented is also: 
important. Texture is important as well as tint. In these 
cases no material perhaps is more favourable for the back- 
ground than drapery of some unglazed material, arranged not 
rigidly, but in easy folds, whereby it affords a more natural 
adjunct to the statue before it, its lines being adjusted so as to: 
compose with the lines and masses of the statue, thereby 
advantaging its effect. Let us suppose the drapery woollen, of 
some simple rich texture and graceful fall and of some tender 
atmospheric tint, and let it be suspended along a wall space to. 
be occupied in front by a few statues. Let the drapery hang 
comparatively plain. immediately behind each statue, but in the- 
intervals between be gathered somewhat together, so as to form: 
columnar perpendicular folds. -Thus is..a sem' architectural: 
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effect attained without rigidity, in which plain panels are simu- 
lated behind the statues and columns between them. The 
result of this is pleasantly regular and yet gracefully varied, 
and is capable of the most easy adaptation to the various 
breadths and scales of statues or groups placed before it, and 
also to any changes of their places which may occur in the 
course of arrangement. Taking this as an example of the 
principle of arranging drapery as a background to statues, it 
may be recognised as capable of practice in so many ways, in 
simulation of forms of architecture, as to suit it to the exhibi- 
tion of any kinds or classes of sculpture. No doubt when a 
statue is composed especially for some express architectural 
space in a building it ought to look best there, associated with 
the actual architecture for which it is designed, but in exhibi- 
tions where the placing of statues is comparatively unrehearsed 
statues will probably harmonise better with drapery accompani- 
ments than with more rigid and precise forms, in relation to 
which they have not been originally composed and in which 
congruity is difficult if not impossible. As a general rule, 
perhaps, it may be said that tender colours in the background 
harmonise best with marble statues and full colours with 
bronze. With marble statues delicate greens, azures and 
purple greys, citrons, lilacs and chocolates supply charming 
backgrounds, the effect of the composition of colour being of 
course supplied by the other adjuncts. 


Egyptian Conical Bricks, 


In the British Museum are certain conical bricks of baked 
red terra-cotta, internally black, but red on the exterior, in 
length about 9 inches and 3 inches diameter at the base, on 
which are stamped in relief hieroglyphs the names and titles of 
a deceased, to whom they are said to be dedicated. They are 
found about the tombs of Thebes, especially those of the Drah 
Abul Neggah. Their use is unknown, but various opinions 
have been formed on the subject. As they often exhibit a red 
or white colour at the base, it has been supposed that 
they were used as stamps, or, as they increase in num- 
bers in the ground as the entrance of each tomb is 
approached, it has been also supposed that they were 
employed to mark the sepulchre itself and the adjacent 
ground which belonged to it. So close to one another, indeed, 
are the sepulchres of the Drah Abu’l Neggah, that these cones 
appear to have been almost unnecessary. It is, however, 
possible that they may have been used for some architectural 
construction, like the smaller cones of yellow terra-cotta used 
in the walls of Warka, worked in an ornamental pattern of 
brickwork. Commencing with the eleventh dynasty, and con- 
tinuing to be used in great numbers till the close of the eight- 
eenth dynasty, they became rarer after the age of Rameses, and 
their use almost discontinued at the time of the twenty-sixth 
dynasty, later than which none are found. Representations are 
very rare upon them, inscriptions in horizontal or perpendicular 
lines being chiefly employed. Rectangular and other bricks 
are found stamped in the same manner. These are so rare 
that the use of kiln-baked bricks prior to the Roman period of 
the first century A.D. has been denied. These bricks may 
have been used as trial-pieces of the stamps of the cones. 


Strength of Columns. 


As the whole length of a cylinder or prism is equally 
pressed, it does not appear that the strength of a pillar is at all 
affected by its length. If, indeed, it be supposed to bend 
under the pressure, the case is greatly changed, because it is 
then exposed to a transverse strain, and this increases with the 
length of a pillar. Few experiments have been made on this 
species of strength and strain. M. Pitot says that his expert- 
ments, and those of M. Parent, show that the force neces- 
sary for crushing a body is nearly equal to that which will 
tear it asunder. He says that it requires something more 
than sixty pounds on every square line to crush a piece of 
sound oak. But the rule is by no means general. Glass, for 
instance, will carry a hundred times as much as oak in this 
way, that is, resting on it, but will not suspend four or five 
times as much. Oak will suspend a great deal more than fir ; 
but fir, as a pillar, will carry twice as much. Woods of soft 
texture, although consisting of very tenacious fibres, are more 
easily crushed by their load. This softness of texture is chiefly 
owing to their fibres not being straight but undulated, and 
there being considerable vacuities between them, so that they 
are easily bent laterally and crushed. When a post 1s over- 
strained by its load, it is observed to swell sensibly in 
diameter. Increasing the load causes longitudinal cracks or 
shivers to appear, and it presently after gives way. This is 
called crippling. In all cases where the fibres lie oblique to 
the strain, the strength is greatly diminished, because the 
arts can then be made to slide on each other, when the 
cohesion of the cementing matter is overcome. Muschenbroeck 
_has given some experiments on this subject; but they are 
cases of long pillars, and therefore do not belong to this place. 
“M. Gauthey deduces, from the whole of his numerous expert- 
ments, that a pillar of hard stone of Givry, whose section Is a 
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square foot, will bear with perfect safety 664,000 pounds, and 
that its extreme strength is 871,000, and the smallest strength 
observed in any of his experiments was 460,000, The soft bed 
of Givry stone had for its smallest strength 287,000 and for its 
greatest 311,000, and for its safe load 249,000. Good brick will 
carry with safety 320,000 ; chalk will carry only 9,000. The 
boldest piece of architecture in this respect which he has seen 
is a pillar in the church of All Saints at Angers. It is 24 feet 
long and 11 inches square, and is loaded with 60,000, which is 
not one-seventh of what is necessary for crushing it. We may 
observe here, by the way, that M. Gauthey’s measure of the 
suspending strength of stone is vastly small in proportion to its 
power of supporting a load laid above it. He finds that a 
prism of the hard bed of Givry of a foot section is torn asunder 
by 4,600 pounds; and if it be firmly fixed horizontally in a 
wall, it will be broken by a weight of 56,000 suspended a foot 
from the wall. If it rest on two props at a foot distance, it will 
be broken by 206,000 laid on its middle. These experiments 
agree so ill with each other that little use can be made of 
them. The subject is of great importance, and well deserves 
the attention of the philosopher. 


Medizval Ivories. 


Ivory was a good deal employed in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries for the heads of croziers, pastoral staves 
and the “ baculi cantorum,” or batons for leading choirs. It 
was also much used for the handles of the asfersoria, or holy- 
water sprinklers, and of the fade//a, or fly-flappers, which were 
waved to drive away the flies which might approach to desecrate 
the sacred vessels in the performance of the offices of the 
church. Many of these last-named objects were exquisitely 
carved. They occur in ancient inventories indifferently under 
the titles of flabella, muscaria, esmouchoirs, esventours de 
Both paxes and pixes were occasionally 
made of ivory, as were the distaffs used by ladies of rank, who 
rarely altogether abandoned the primitive occupation of spin- 
ning. The skill of the artificer in this material was also fre. 
quently demanded to decorate the backs of mirrors, which, as 
well as ornamented combs, were in the greatest possible vogue 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The subjects which 
were treated on these mirror-cases were of the gayest 
description, and love-making forms an important item in the 
majority of instances. 


Styles in Ornament. 


All styles are only so many different ways of using the 
same language, that of ornament, some expressing one senti- 
ment, some another ; the various expressions do not depend so 
much upon the details themselves as upon their mode of treat- 
ment. In the Egyptian, the earliest historic style, we have the 
conventional and the symbolic elements paramount, in a simple 
symmetrical treatment, combined with a positive expression of 
colour. The Egyptian is literally a hieroglyphic style. As a 
rule, the Egyptian elements have a particular meaning, even to 
the geometrical patterns ; few, if any, are arbitrarily chosen for 
the sake of beauty of effect only. The style is accordingly very 
simple and limited in comparison with later styles, in which 
mere symbolism was superseded by the pure principles of art. 
But many Egyptian ornaments are still popular ornaments, and 
have been so through all times—as the fret or labyrinth, wave- 
scroll, spiral, zigzag, water-lily, the palm and the star. The 
arrangements are almost exclusively a mere symmetrical pro- 
gression, and always of a very simple order, though of gorgeous 
character, for precious stones and metals, and the richest 
materials generally, seem to have been abundantly used. The 
frieze is the commonest form of these decorations, and the 
details are generally some of the more important symbols, as 
the lotus or water-lily of the Nile, the type of its inundations, 
from which Egypt derives its fruitfulness ; and the zigzag, the 
type of water itself. The winged globe, however, or the scara- 
bzeus (the beetle) is the most prominent of all Egyptian orna- 
ments ; it was a species of talisman, an invocation of the good 
spirit Agathodemon, and was used universally as both archi- 
tectural and personal ornament, in almost every kind of 
material, wood, metal or stone; from the largest block of 
granite of Syene to the diminutive proportions of the rarest 
precious stones. The asp, and ‘the cartouche containing 
hieroglyphics, are other important materials of Egyptian orna- 
ment. We find mixed up with these more characteristic details 
almost every natural production of Egypt conventionally treated. 
In viewing the character of Egyptian art, then, besides its 
conventionalism and symbolism, which are expressions of de- 
tails, we have a general expression, namely, its grandeur of 
proportion, simplicity of parts, and splendour or costliness of 
material—gold, silver and ivory, precious stones and colour. 
Its great prevailing characteristic, like that of all Oriental art, 
is sumptuousness.» Jewish and other Asiatic ornament, like the 
Egyptian, appears to have been purely representative. The 
only elements mentioned in Scripture are the almond, the 
pomegranate, the palm-tree, the lily or lotus, oxen, lions, and 
the cherubim. . : 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is probably forgotten that Lord GrimrHorPE did take 
a prominent part in the correspondence about illicit com- 
missions in 1877. He promised to draft a Bill, which, like 
some more of his lordship’s productions, ended in failure. 
The allegations about the eagerness of solicitors to accept 
commissions from house agents has made Lord Grim- 
THORPE again feel the pangs of disappointment at his fiasco, 
and he explains why and. wherefore the Bill that was to 
purify the professional atmosphere came to grief. His 
lordship supplies the Z7mes with the following history :— 
‘It was very simply and straightforwardly explained to me 
that ‘Lord Carrns would not let it proceed.’ I asked why. 
Answer: ‘ He said it would make it illegal to give a tip to 
a servant.’ I replied, ‘You know that is nonsense, as the 
Bill stands. Besides, if he really thinks so, surely he is 
competent to alter it.’ Sir J. HoLKeEr, a more highly com- 
petent criminal lawyer than Lord Cairns, thought the 
words ‘without the express consent of the principal’ suffi- 
cient. If any equally good judges think there is too great 
severity in requiring express consent, the ‘express’ might 
be dropped. But the reason that we kept it in was that, 
if not in, there would be constant attempts to make magis- 
trates and a@ fortiori juries say they should imply consent 
because bribery is so notorious, and could get sworn tovas 
a trade usage by such an amount of testimony that con- 
victions would soon become not worth trying for. The 
consent need not be public; only the agent must get it 
somehow in a demonstrable way. ‘Therefore I am still, as 
Sir J. HOLKER was, for keeping it. It is said to be wrong, 
and is always dangerous, to guess at motives, and therefore 
I only give Lord Carrns’s avowed reason, ridiculous as it 
was. I say again, as I did twelve years ago, that all the 
resolutions of every kind of ‘highly respectable society,’ 
institution, council and committee are mere moonshine; 
and that no common pecuniary risk of either a large ‘or a 
small penalty to be recovered by action, as every penny of 
bribery money can be now, and every now and then is, 
is worth a penny.” Lord GRIMTHORPE persuaded Lord 
HERSCHELL to reintroduce a part of the Bill last year. - But 
nls lordship is unable to say whether it is accomplishing. its 
beneficent operations, or it was slaughtered with other 
‘innocents. At any rate, nobody seems to be troubled about 
‘his lordship or his Bill. After Lord GrrwrHorpe’s exper- 
ience, who will care to be a reformer in England ? 


Ir is not unlikely that the Louvre may yet be enriched 
by some examples of Metssonier’s skill. The action 
between Madame Metssonier and the children of the 
painter is not ended, but, judging by the proceedings, there 
seems to be little doubt that the widow’s rights will be 
minimised to a remarkable extent. If by French law 
Madame MEIssonieR can only have an eighth share in the 
property, her opposition to the disposition proposed by the 
painter’s children seems to be unwarranted. They were 
eager to found a Meissonier gallery, or to present many of 
the works to the Louvre, and, if they succeed, they will, we 
suppose, adhere to their original intentions. There are far 
more works in the studios than were reckoned on. In the 
Paris studio the ‘canvases, panels, water-colour drawings 
and designs, it is said, are nearly five hundred in number. 
In addition are a great number of small figures in wax, a 
kind of work which he kept secret from all but a very few 
friends. It is now evident that MEIssonieR was most 
industrious, but he prudently refrained from flooding the 
market with his productions. The house in the Boulevard 
Malesherbes, in which the painter resided, is one of the 
most remarkable in the district. He was also possessor of 
a neighbouring house, which he let to the late A. bE 
NEUVILLE, the battle painter. M. Metssonier owned 
besides three houses in Poissy, a townin which he discharged 
the duties of maire, to the great wonderment of his 
acquaintances. 


It is proposed to provide a sum of 250/. in the estimates 
for the ensuing financial year in order to carry out some 
urgent reparations at Linlithgow Palace. A similar sum 
will probably be obtained in the year following. The 
money is to be expended mainly in pointing the walls. So 


small a sum could hardly be expected to satisfy people in 


| Scotland, for liberality is the rule when dealing with any 


northern project. Accordingly, the following resolution has 
found approval with the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion :—“ That this Association, in acknowledging the com- 
munication from the First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s 
Works of date December 29 last, intimating that he had 
caused a sum of 250/. to be provided in the estimate of the 
Department for the ensuing year ‘in order to admit of the 
more urgent and special repairs of the palace of Linlithgow 
being carried out at an early date,’ begs to thank the First 
Commissioner for having taken action in the matter, and to 
express its satisfaction that the immediate necessity for 
certain repairs has thus been recognised ; but, looking to 
the exceptional importance of the palace in regard both to 
the history and architecture of Scotland, the Association 
feels that the thorough repair of the entire fabric is the only 
proper course, and begs respectfully to represent that such 
thorough repair can only be properly carried out by re- 
placing the burnt timbers and flooring, reglazing the 
windows and covering the whole with a roof, so that the 
walls may be firmly tied together and the whole rendered 
wind and water-tight.”’ It is remarkable that with all the 
pride which ruins like Linlithgow are supposed to inspire in 
every Scottish breast, we rarely hear of a private enthusiast 
who is willing to expend some money on their preservation. 
Failing that source, why do not the hotel-keepers subscribe 
the money to keep up the palace ? B $e 


THE Jate Eire DrELAUNAY was entrusted with the 
decoration of the principal staircase in the Hétel de Ville, 
Paris. As he died before he could execute the work, it 
was proposed to make the decoration the subject of a 
competition. But it was afterwards considered that the 
commission might well be offered to M. Puvis pr Cua- 
VANNES. ‘ That artist has hitherto declined to paint on 
carved surfaces, and he therefore declined the proposal 
more than once. Artists of an original turn are not, how- 
ever, proof against blandishments, and at length M. Puvis, 
as he is called by his students, capitulated to M. ARMAND 
ReNnauD, who has charge of municipal art until the 
architect in chief is elected. It will be necessary for the 
painter to make a new departure. For the decoration of 
vertical plane surfaces it is not difficult to express the effect 
of a piece of tapestry that is subdued in its greenness ; but 
where is the model to be discovered that will serve for a 
surface that consists of sweeping curves? It will be an 
important experiment, and M. Puvis pE CHAVANNES may 
be trusted to think long over it before he attempts to paint. 
Another commission, which will excite curiosity about the 
products, is that given to M. Cu&RET. His style is the best 
known throughout France, for wherever there is a wall on 
which posters can be placed, one at least of the coloured 
advertisements is sure to be reproduced from that artist’s 
designs. His manner of treatment is thoroughly unaffected! ; 
but the lines of the figures are squarely blocked out, the 
colour is light and often shows novel combinations, and the 
prosiest products assume an imaginative aspect under his 
hands. There is no aping of a grand style, or we should 
say rather there is no academic heaviness. M. Cutrer 
professes to do no more than invent advertisements ; but an 
artist who can so well make figures appear as if produced 
without labour was well adapted to produce decoration 
that will be cheerful. 


THE Climax Ventilating Company have brought out a 
series of sketches on a large scale, which will suggest the 
applicability of the ventilators, not only to all styles, but to 
all varieties of styles. Architects will find no difficulty in 
estimating the cost of the ventilators, even if they are 
unable to enter into communication with the company. 
The plates are accompanied by a capital epitome of what 
science can reveal about the principles of ventilation and 
formule which are derived from various experiments by 
English and foreign scientists. The brochure is a model of 
a specialist’s exposition of a difficult subject, and the way in 
which the information is unfolded is enough to prove that 
the Climax system of ventilation is one which will sustain 
the closest investigation of its details as well as of its prin- 
ciples, and hence it is easy to understand the astonishing 
success of the company. 
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THE New HospitAL FOR WomMEN, EUSTON Roap, N.W. 
J. M. BRYDON, Architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NoOf. 46) AND 461.—NEW HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, EUSTON 
ROAD, N.W. {J. M. BRYDON.) 


OLD HOUSES, SION. 
ION is out of the beaten track of tourists in Switzer: 
land ; but it has a history which dates from the time 
of the Romans, and it will be seen that Prout found at 
least one picturesque corner in it. 


DESIGN FOR MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, OXFORD. 


THE SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


T the last monthly meeting of the Edinburgh Pen and 
Pencil Club Sir George Reid, president of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, attended as a guest. Mr. W. W. Robertson 
presided, and . Mr." G. “O. Reid)’ A.R.S.A,,~ and” Mr.°-Garl 
‘Hamilton were croupiers. 

The Chairman proposed “‘ The Health of the Guest of the 
evening, Sir George Reid.” He was sure they all felt that it 
was a very happy thing that on their “Scots night” they 
should have the honour of entertaining a gentleman who was 
eminently a Scottish artist, and who was President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. They honoured Sir George Reid as an 
artist who was worthy to rank with Jameson and Raeburn, and 
one whose name would go down to posterity with theirs, who 
would maintain the reputation of Scottish art, and whose name 
and fame would be dear to Scotsmen centuries hence, as the 
names of Jameson and Raeburn were now. He thought they 
would agree with him that Aberdeen might justly be proud that 
the crown so worthily worn three hundred years ago by the 
Scottish Vandyke had been at length placed on the brow of one 
of her sons—one whose pre-eminence was acknowledged by 
his fellow-citizens and fellow-artists, by his gracious Sovereign 
and by the public who competed for the immortality which his 
pencil was able to bestow, and by the Academy—that 2reat 
institution to which they wished every success. They hoped 
and believed that in the period of his presidency it would excel 
its former reputation, and be worthily representative of art in 
Scotland. He thought it a fortunate omen for the Academy 
that in Sir George Reid’s presidency the new charter had been 
obtained. They hoped that their highest hopes would be 
realised, and that his presidency would be looked back toas the 
golden age of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

Sir George Reid was loudly applauded on rising to reply. 
He thanked the members of the Pen and Pencil Club for their 
hospitality, and for the cordial way in which they had pledged 
his health, and he commended the objects of the Pen and 
Pencil-Club. Scotsmen, he went on to say, were proverbially 
energetic and pushing, and one looked forward with no little 
interest to what Dr. Nansen might find when he succeeded in 
reaching the North Pole. But Scotland was a small country, 
and unfortunately a comparatively poor one, and one conse- 
quence of this was that Scotland was unable to retain many of 
her best and ablest sons. They naturally looked to the richer 
kingdom, and to London especially, as the place where their 
talents were likely to bring them fame and fortune. This was 
by no means a discovery of recent date. It was nearly three 
hundred years now since Scotsmen found it out. The migra- 
tion southward was an old story—as old as the days of 
James VI., when a contemporary English writer indignantly 
protested against the “beggarly rabble,” as he called them, 
-which followed James from Scotland, and which, he added, 
“through his whole reign, like a fluent stream, were found still 
‘crossing the Tweed.” “Idle rascals,” “ poor, miserable bodies,” 
the very ships which brought them up to London were threat- 
ened with fire and confiscation. “Well, that migration south- 
ward had continued ever since, and still went on perhaps more 
largely now than ever. But instead of the “idle rascals” and 
“poor, miserable wretches,” it was oftenest the best and ablest 
-and most energetic who left Scotland. He believed that, upon 
the whole, it was well that they should go—at least, well for 
themselves—but Scotland was left all the poorer in conse- 
quence. He knew of one, at least, of our national institutions 
which for the last thirty years or more had suffered, and 
suffered greatly, from that cause. Burlington House had 
reaped what the institution on the Mound had sown. It was 
impossible to tell what Scotland would have lost if Allan 
Ramsay had disposed of his business in the High Street, 
and had transferred himself and his wig and verse-making to 
“Cheapside or Ludgate Hill; or if Burns had gone to London 
“to push his way and look for some better opening than the 


Excise had to offer him ; or if Scott had turned his back upon 
Edinburgh at the beginning of his fame. In all probability 
Scotland would have lost, and lost irreparably—no one could 
tell how much ; but, fortunately for Scotland, they had lived 
and laboured and died on this side of Tweed—poorer it might 
be, but not less honoured and not less famous to-day. Perhaps 
the greater ease and speed with which one nowadays travelled 
helped to encourage migration. Such journeys to London as 
those of Jeanie Deans or Mr. Calderwood, of Polton, belonged 
to ancient history. There might still be danger, but it was not 
frém highwaymen, and the romance was gone. The fanciful 
picture drawn by Sydney Smith of the early Scotsman scratch- 
ing himself in the raw mists of the north in the morning and 
eating his evening porridge in Piccadilly, was quite a possi- 
bility. The Flying Scotsman had made it so. The truth was 
that London was now much too near a neighbour to Edinburgh 
for Edinburgh’s or, he might say, for Scotland’s good. They 
were certainly losing their best men in art, in literature, in music 
and in other professions. Orchardsons, Petties, Grahams left 
them, and while they rejoiced in their success and felt proud of 
their achievements, Scotland saw them no more except, per- 
haps, as occasional summer visitors. And in return what did 
London do? Perhaps it might occasionally supply a Scottish 
constituency with a Parliamentary candidate, carpet bag and 
all, or send us a trespassing philanthropist in want of money 
for an orphan home, or an itinerating.picture dealer, or perhaps 
some other blessings which it was needless to specify. But, 
after all, what was the use of grumbling at the inevitable? He 
had already trespassed too long on their time, and again he 
thanked them for the friendliness and cordiality of their recep- 
tion. 


THE ARCHITECTURE IN SOUTHERN ITALY. 


A MEETING of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 

Society was held on Monday, with Mr. W. H. Thompson 
as chairman. Mr. F. W. Bedford read a paper entitled “ Some 
Account of the Arts in Southern Italy and Sicily.” He de- 
scribed the geographical position of the land, its climate and 
the beauty that nature has lavished upon it, which made it the 
coveted land through many generations, and consequently the 
field of struggle between the older and newer Civilisations, and 
said that in speaking of the art of Sicily we must have clearly 
in our minds its position, thus placed midway between Athens 
and Rome, and Rome and the mighty power of Carthage. The 
climate, too, had great influence on the arts, its bright sun and 
blue sky being reflected in the brilliant colour of its temples. 


‘Mr. Bedford exhibited views of some of the temples, which are 


now the sole remains of the Greek civilisation that flourished in 
these parts. One example was the temple of Juno Lacinia, 
erected in the fifth century B.c., a pure type of Doric. It was 
built, he said, as were all the temples at Girgenti or Agrigentum, 
of a warm yellow and red calcareous stone, which was covered 
with an extremely thin and fine coating of stucco made of 
powdered marble, and afterwards painted in the brightest colours 
with-ornamental designs. The Temple of Concord, a little to 
the west, was one of the best-preserved temples in existence, owing 
to its having been converted in the Middle Ages into the church of 
St.Gregorio. It was similarin plan tothe Temple of Juno,somewhat 
later, but also belonging to the best period of Doric art. After 
describing other temples, he said it was difficult to picture in 
our minds what must have been the effect of these temples in 
the days of the Greeks—this long succession of noble buildings, 
situated in one of the most beautiful spots in the world on the 
edge of a precipitous ridge, converted by the consummate art 
of the Greeks into terraces and platforms from which they 
viewed the sparkling sea beyond. It was unfortunate that we 
had no remains of the domestic and civil architecture of the 
Greeks: and of their paintings. However, in tracing the 
influence of the Greeks’ on the native tribes of the countries 
they colonised, they could gather some idea of the Grecian 
houses and their decorations from what was seen in Pompeii. 
The lecturer then described the chief buildings surrounding the 
Forum by the aid of plans and views thrown upon the screen. 
After giving some historical details, the lecturer said the most 
interesting period of the art-history of Sicily and Southern 
Italy commenced with the invasion of the Normans. The 


‘architecture of the Normans was quite different to that of 


The Norman invaders were warriors, 
They found 


Normandy or England. % 
and did not devote themselves at first to the arts. 


‘the inhabitants of the island, Greeks and Saracens, in a high 


state of civilisation and culture. Palermo had been the capital 
of Saracenic Sicily for 250 years, and was one of the most 
important towns of Islam. The Normans employed the 
Saracens in the building of their churches and _ palaces ; 


‘the Saracenic art was again Swayed by Byzantine influ- 


ences. ‘The Normans, however, introduced many features. 
of their native land, so that the result as we saw it 
was a mixed style, of great interest, and the nature of the 
materials employed also made an important factor in the dif- 
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ference between this and our northern Norman architecture. 
The first building of the Norman period in Sicily was the 
cathedral at Cefalu, erected by Roger in 1131. It was 
Basilican in type, with the unique feature of twin Norman 
towers in front. It contained the most beautiful mosaics in 
Sicily, completed in 1148, of a far higher class of art than the 
Roman of the period. True harmony of tones and a correct 
appreciation of the laws of distance, a fair knowledge of relief, 
and a proper subordination of fine ornament to the picture, 
must also be conceded to the artists of Cefalu. The Capella 
Palatina in the royal palace at Palermo was built at the same 
time as the cathedral of Cefalu, and the mosaics were little, 
if any, later. Internally, it was perhaps the most beautiful 
building of its size in the world. Above a high dado of marble, 
porphyry and mosaics, all was gold—the glittering gold of glass 
mosaic. In the semi-dome of the apse was a great bust of 
Christ. The whole story of the Old and New Testaments was 
told in those mosaics in a strikingly simple yet telling manner. 
Over the crossing, and above golden arches, sprang a low 
semicircular dome. Mr. Bedford then compared this style of 
polychromatic decoration with that in our northern cathedrals, 
wherein the windows formed the chief centre of colour, and 
with the fresco-covered churches of Italy. He thought the 
mosaics were more permanent than the frescoes, and 
that they better harmonised with their surroundings than 
did the Gothic windows, which only formed bright blots 
of colour in the enclosing dark stonework. Speaking of the 
methods used by the mosaic workers of the twelfth century, Mr. 
Bedford said the whites and flesh tints were of calcareous 
stone found in the island of different shades. All the other 
colours were of coloured glass, while the gold ground was 
formed of gold leaf between two sheets of glass fused together, 
and then cut up into cubes about three-eighths of an inch in 
size. Mosaics were of two kinds—those composed of cubical 
pieces, and others used for geometrical patterns, composed of 
lines at right angles, triangles, circles and polygenal figures 
which needed to be fitted carefully, and required all the pieces 
being cut to the angles required. These latter kinds of 
mosaics had been called by the Italians “ Mosaici ruotati,” 
because the pieces were cut by a wheel to the shape required. 
The Byzantines and Saracens made great use of this species of 
mosaic, as the churches of Rome, Granada, Seville and 
Cordova showed. Through the kindness of Mr. Phené Spiers, 
F.S.A., the lecturer was able to show pieces of the actual 
mosaic from the dado of Monreale, which that gentleman 
obtained during the restorations some years ago. Concluding, 
the lecturer said the buildings of Southern Italy and Sicily of 
this period, although not so great or ambitious as some of our 
northern efforts, were of an interesting transitional cha- 
racter, and formed a link between the Eastern and Western 
worlds. 


ABERDEEN ARTISTS’ SOCIETY. 


HE following rules have been adopted for the Aberdeen 
Society :—The Society is to consist of two classes of 
members—professional and lay. Professional shall comprise 
honorary, ordinary and associate members ; lay shall comprise 
honorary and ordinary members. Sculptors and architects, as 
well as artists, are to be admitted as ordinary professional 
members. The government of the Society and the entire 
management of its affairs and property (except so far as deputed 
to its officers by law), shall be vested in the ordinary members 
—professional and lay—who shall meet and decide in general 
assembly under the laws in force for the time being—nine 
members to be a quorum. The office bearers consist of a 
president and vice-president, who shall be elected from the lay 
and honorary membership; a convener, who must be an 
ordinary member; and a secretary, who shall also act as 
treasurer. The affairs of the Society shall be managed by a 
committee consisting of twelve members, six professional, to be 
elected by the professional members, and six lay, to be elected 
by the lay members. The committee shall elect the secretary. 
An annual general meeting of the Society shall be held at a 
date fixed by the committee, when the president, vice-president, 
chairman and committee for the ensuing year shall be elected, 
and other business transacted to be mentioned hereafter. The 
office-bearers shall hold office for one year, but are eligible for 
re-election ; the senior professional and senior lay members of 
the council shall retire each year, and shall not be eligible for 
re-election till after the lapse of one year. Any vacancy 
occurring during any year in the list of office-bearers or council 
may be filled up till next annual general meeting by the vote of 
the council. On the question of exhibitions it is rualed—“ There 
shall be a selecting committee, who shall have full powers of 
accepting or rejecting works sent for exhibition, whether by 
members of the Society or others. The selecting committee 
shall be elected by ballot at a general meeting, and shall 
consist of nine members, six professional and three lay. The 
hanging committee shall be elected by ballot at a general meet- 


ing, and shall consist of three members, two professional and 
one lay, and associate professional members shall have a vote 
in the election of this committee. Members shall receive six 
season tickets each, honorary members shall receive three 
season tickets each, and associates shall receive two season 
tickets each for the exhibition.” The following office-bearers 
were afterwards elected under the new rules :—President—The 
Marquis of Huntly ; Committee of Management—Messrs. 
A. D. Reid, G. R. Gowans, J. Coutts Michie, John Shirreffs, 
John Mitchell, J. P. Fraser, William Henderson, J. Dove 
Wilson, James Murray, A. M. Mackenzie, J. B. Keith, Dr. 
Williamson. 


SANITARY HOU SE-PLANNING. 


N the Contemporary Review is an article by Messrs. Francis 
Peek and Edwin T. Hall on the unhealthiness of cities, 
which deserves the attention of public authorities as well as the 
people who have to dwell in towns. The following extract will 
suggest the character of the recommendations :— 

It may not be out of place to add a few suggestions regard- 
ing the healthy planning of houses, and in this connection not 
the least important are general rules for placing the necessary 
sanitary appliances for getting rid of “waste” of every kind 
from our inhabited houses. First, as regards appliances : 
whether they be water-closets, sinks or baths, they should be 
placed adjoining external walls, where daylight and fresh air 
can readily be obtained, and never be placed where there is 
not direct ventilation—that is, a means of passing a current of 
fresh air through the chamber in which they are contained. 
Where possible, it is good to have all these appliances in an 
annexe, separated from the house or factory by a passage, with 
its own windows, but this is not always possible in crowded 
parts of London. 

Again, it is desirable where cost is little object that all 
chambers containing these appliances should he heated to a 
temperature in excess of the rest of the buildings, and from 
each chamber an upcast flue, heated to insure its performing its 
function, should be provided. These chambers would then act 
as pumps to withdraw from the rest of the house impure air, 
following the law that a current of air will always be towards 
the higher temperature. At present, in 99 per cent. of cases, 
the chambers in question are the coldest parts of the house, and 
from them the impure air and bad odours are drawn by the 
higher temperatures into living and sleeping rooms, to the 
manifest injury of the inhabitants. It seems like slaying the 
thrice slain to say that cistern, sink and lavatory wastes should 
not on any account be directly connected to drains, chiefly 
because of this very danger of upward suction from the cold 
drains to the warm house. 

Another caution to be borne in mind is that all cisterns 
should be well covered, to exclude vermin, dust and the possible 
contact of impure air with the water we drink. Soil-pipes from 
water-closets should be connected directly to drains. There 
have been writers who have advocated the contrary, because of 
the foul gas in the drains, and the possibility of its passing wzdé 
the soil-pipe into the house. This danger should, as we have 
elsewhere said, be rendered impossible by avoiding all pressure on 
the water-seal of the apparatus, and to havea soil-pipe in crowded 
London disconnected at the bottom from the drain is to have a 
small open sewer—for such the soil-pipe is—under one’s very 
nose. ‘The sense of smell indicates the vital danger of such an 
arrangement. The drains should be water-tight, laid as far as 
possible in straight lines, with manholes at each end for 
inspection and sweeping. They should have fresh air con- 
stantly passing through them, necessitating an inlet as well as 
an outlet pipe, and so long as the sewer contains dangerous 
gases the house drains should be rigidly shut off from it by a 
water-trap. Every soil and waste drain should where possible 
discharge into a manhole, so as to be readily accessible. 

The necessity for air and damp-proofing of underground 
rooms has already been stated. Another source of danger is 
the familiar “ air-space” constantly found beneath the floors of 
underground rooms. To carry these floors wood beams or 
joists are almost invariably used, and to prevent their rotting 
and generating a filthy fungus, exhaling a nauseating odour, 
the Public Health Act requires that “the space beneath” shall 
be “sufficiently ventilated to the outer air,” but in practice it 
is generally impossible to obtain any current of air at all. 
Every such space is also a harbour for disease germs and 
vermin of all kinds, and becomes a reservoir of stagnant air, 
breeding putrefaction. Such an air space is not only not 
required, but should be avoided, if not prohibited. The wood 
floor (wood being desirable as the cheapest form of warm floor 
for a room used by human beings) should be laid direct on the 
concrete, preferably in a bed of bituminous material, and all 
danger would be prevented. It is also of importance to avoid 
so constructing the upper floors of dwelling-houses as to make 
them receptacles for dust and disease germs. Even the open- 
jointed floor boards of our upper rooms allow of the accumula- 
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tion of this source of evil. Of course, where expense is not so 
much an object it is better, from a sanitary point of view, to 
have solid floors of concrete and iron, with solid wooden 
coverings, than the usual open floors consisting of wood joists. 

ina large building recently erected in London by one of 
the writers, the solid concrete floors have been floated smooth 
with a coat of cement on which it is intended to lay a covering 
composed of cork in lieu of floor boards. Where open joists in 
any form are used it is desirable that the flooring should be 
dust-proof, either by having the boards tongued together or by 
laying them in two thicknesses, overlapping the joints. Of 
course parquet is but a superior way of carrying out the latter 
system. In like manner cement skirtings to floors and archi- 
traves around doors and windows, “run” on to the solid 
brickwork, are, from the same point of view, preferable to 
wooden ones with spaces behind, and they are infinitely more 
free from draughts. Similarly, brick partitions are preferable 
to lath and plaster. In short, wherever there is an unventilated 
hollow space hidden from light there is a source of danger to 
health, and that house is most sanitary which is most free from 
such hollow spaces. 

In the design of houses it should be borne in mind that 
windows should be made large enough to give adequate light— 
there can hardly be too much—to all parts of the room; that 
the top of the window should be, within reason, as near as 
possible to the ceiling ; and that, unless there are other means 
of ventilation, the upper part of the window should in all cases 
be made to open. 

The healthy atmosphere in a room is one in which the air 
is changed to the extent of 3,000 cubic feet per hour per adult 
inmate. The air admitted need not be cold ; warmed air, so 
long as it is fresh, is, of course, preferable to cold air in winter ; 
but in some way the air must be brought in if we are to con- 
tinue in health. There are various ways of doing this: one is 
by admitting cold air so that it is directed upwards towards the 
ceiling, where the air of a room is at the highest temperature : 
the cold stream is then heated in its passage as it falls to the 
lower level for breathing. But in large rooms, to utilise at its 
best this current, there should be in the skirting outlets com- 
municating with a heated upcast flue, which will draw away the 
heavy air near the floor. In cases where there is heating by 
hot-water coils, the cold air may be brought in at or near the 
floor-level and passed through the hot-water coils, the outlet for 
vitiated air being in or near the ceiling, to a heated upcast flue. 
In larger rooms or buildings for public assemblies it may be 
necessary with either of these systems to use a fan, either to 
propel fresh air into the room or to draw away the vitiated air. 
The great desideratum in the admission of fresh air is to cut it 
up into very fine streams, something in the way water is cut up 
in passing through the fine rose of a watering-can. It has been 
found that air admitted through a tube or orifice of equal sec- 
tional area throughout enters asa cold draught ; but if the inlet 
be through a series of small truncated cones, the smaller 
section outwards, the larger inwards, with a wire-gauze on the 
inside, the current is so cut up and diffused that the draught is 
not felt. By analogy a mass of water entering through a narrow 
canal drives all before it and cuts a channel for itself, but the 
same quantity passing over a large surface of ground gently 
irrigates it. Another important point is not to let the passage 
of the air be at too great a velocity ; the gentler the flow the 
better. 

Having then made provision for the inlet of external air, we 
should seek to make the external source of supply as pure as 
possible. And, first, the erection of a dustbin—the bricked 
receptacle, with its wooden cover, familiar to all—-must not be 
allowed ; instead there should be provided a movable galvanised 
iron receptacle, which can be bodily taken to the dust-cart. In 
the City of London the house refuse is daily collected, and it 
would be well if that practice were general throughout a much 
wider area of crowded London. 

Under another heading a means has been suggested of 
withdrawing the carbonic-acid gas and other deleterious matter 
from the house-drains and ground. We now wish to suggest 
how to purify the atmosphere itself where it impinges on our 
house walls. First, it must be remembered that sunlight is the 
greatest purifying agent, and wind is another of almost equal 
rank. In planning a house one or other of these agents should 
have free passage to all the walls in which there are windows, 
and, if possible, internal areas or “ well-holes” should be 
avoided ; but where these are necessary, and they frequently 
are, it is very advantageous to obtain a passage at the bottom 
from the main air thoroughfare at front or back into the area, 
so that the air may circulate. If the area is sealed at the 
bottom and only open at the top, there is danger of stagnation, 
and stagnation is the mother of decomposition. Care should 
be taken also to have windows or air inlets on at least two sides 
of a house, so that free cross currents of air may be obtained, 
else there will again be a liability to a condition bordering on 
stagnation. In a paper entitled “ Health of the Nursery and 
School,” by Dr, W. Squire, stress is laid on this point. He 


says, “ Movement of air through a room is a first.essential. of ! 


ventilation.” For this reason houses back-to-back, which aré 
also enclosed at the sides, are objectionable, and in laying out ~ 
estates should be avoided. For the same reason narrow streets, 
which are not thoroughfares, are bad ; indeed, these are for- 
bidden in London by enactments, the latest of which (the 
London County Council General Powers Act, 1899) requires 
that a road, passage or way shall directly communicate at both 
ends with a public thoroughfare. In passing, we would remark 
that large quadrangles open at one end only are not con- 
demnable, and it would be a reductio ad absurdum to press a 
sound rule to their extinction. 


LINE-ENGRAVING. 


A LECTURE on line-engraving was delivered on Monday 
evening by Mr. Louis Fagan at the London Institution. 
The lecturer, dealing first with his subject from a technical 
point of view, stated that, although now. out of fashion, the art 
was the most important of the various modes of metal 
engraving. It was called line-engraving because the entire 
result was obtained by means of lines cut into the plate with 
an instrument termed a burin or graver. The graver acted like 
a plough, but the latter was pulled while the former was pushed, 
and it was this peculiar movement which established the wide 
separation between the graver and all other instruments em- 
ployed in the arts of design. It would, he said, be useless to 
resume the discussion as to Italy’s or Germany’s right in claim- 
ing the invention of engraving. Eminent scholars assigned 
such good reasons for so many diverse opinions that the ques- 
tion was further from settlement than ever. He would there- 
fore set aside all such discussions and direct the attention of 
his audience to works executed by English artists only. The 
British school of engraving, like the British school of painting, 
might be called more catholic than that of any other country, 
because its pioneers were of foreign extraction. On the other 
hand, England had produced men who, especially in the art of 
engraving, could be compared with the best artists of Italy, 
Germany or France. In the eighteenth century a new era of 
line-engraving began, destined to raise England’s reputation in 
this branch of art to its highest point. After referring to the 
principal works of Sir Robert Strange, William Woollett and 
William Sharp, tle lecturer, speaking of line-engraving in 
general, remarked that the importance of cultivating the art 
became self-evident, considering that it was by this means 
alone that it was possible to translate a fine picture into the 
phase of print, and that its success required a combination of 
judgment, feeling and manual dexterity all developed in the 
highest degree. The perfection to which other modes of 
engraving had attained, to say nothing of the numerous photo- 
graphic processes, accounted, he regretted to say, for the 
neglect and indifference of a nobler style. He would not de- 
preciate other modes of engraving, but surely no method 
accomplished what line-engraving in perfection was capable of. 
The problem which the line-engraver had to solve was the 
rendering of prismatic hues in endless combinations in black 
and white, and as an example of this he asked them to look at 
any of Turner’s engraved compositions. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


HE first ordinary meeting of the Society of Engineers for 
the present year was held on Monday evening, February 1, 
at the Town Hall, Westminster. Mr. W. N. Colam, the presi- 
dent for 1891, first occupied the chair, and presented the pre- 
miums of books awarded for papers read during his year of 
office, viz.:—The “ President’s Premium” to Mr. G. M. Law- 
ford for his paper on ‘‘ The Drainage of Town Houses.” The 
“Bessemer Premium” to Mr. J. H. Paul for his paper on 
“Corrosion in Steam Boilers.” A “Society’s Premium” to 
Mr. John Kerr for his paper on “ Portable and Pioneer 
Railways.” 

Mr. Colam introduced the president for the present year, 
Mr. Joseph William Wilson, junior, to the meeting, and retired 
from the chair, receiving a hearty and unanimous vote of thanks 
for his services during the past year. 

After returning thanks to the members for the honour which 
they had conferred upon him by electing him as their President, 
and calling upon them for their co-operation in advancing the 
growing prosperity of the society, Mr. Wilson reviewed the 
work done under its auspices during the past year, during which 
time the number of members of all classes had increased more 
than 9 per cent., Sir George Barclay Bruce, past president of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, having been elected to the 
vacancy in the roll of honorary members occasioned by the 
lamented death of Earl Granville. 

The chief points of interest in the papers read and discussed 
during the year were then touched upon, and reference was 
made to the professional. visits. undertaken during the summer, . 
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which included those to the iceworks of the Linde British 
Refrigeration Company at. Shadwell, the City and South 
London Electric Railway Company’s Stockwell depét, the 
Royal Engineers’ School of Military Engineering at Chatham, 
the Shortlands and Nunhead Railway Works and the Crystal 
Palace Gas Company’s Works at Lower Sydenham. 

The President then referred to the growth of the population 
of the world and the corresponding development of engineering 
enterprise ; and to the present unsatisfactory condition of the 
London sewage question, in reference to which he had received 
from Sir Robert Rawlinson an epitome of his solution of the 
sewage disposal as being “ out of the river Thames and into the 
sea over Maplin Sands.” The work of the recent International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography, especially in reference 
to the section of “ Engineering in relation to Hygiene,” was 
touched upon, and it was felt that, although much had been 
done, much still remained to be accomplished in relation to 
not only sewage disposal, but also the adequate supply of water 
to, and the prevention of smoke in London. 

The President then enumerated the proposed railways in 
and around London, and, pointing out the great need that 
existed for these and other methods of relieving the overgrown 
street traffic, urged the necessity for a conference of competent 
authorities in order to decide upon some definite scheme of 
gradual reorganisation for existing London, with a due regard 
to its systematic outward development. He then dealt with 
increasing railway speeds, and the connection of the question 
with the recent Norwood Bridge accident, and the consequent 
reconstruction of many railway bridges on the lines throughout 
the country ; and he advocated a more general adoption of the 
plan utilised on the Forth Bridge of laying the rails in iron 
troughs, so as to avoid the lamentable accidents at present 
produced by a train leaving the metals when crossing a bridge 
and immediately crashing through the floor. The rapid in- 
crease in third-class passengers, and the gradual disappear- 
ance of second-class carriages, and the approaching abandon- 
ment of the remainder of the broad-gauge system were 
toucned upon, and Mr. Wilson proceeded to consider the 
important engineering development of subaqueous tunnel- 
ling. Tunnels had already been successfully carried be- 
neath the St. Clair river in America, and the Severn and 
Mersey rivers in England, and the Blackwall Tunnel beneath 
the Thames was about to be commenced ; besides which there 
were many such works proposed in various parts of the world, 
the most important schemes being for tunnels beneath the sea, 
of which that designed by Sir Douglas Fox for connecting 
Prince Edward’s Island with New Brunswick was likely to be 
the first actually constructed ; and he proceeded to give par- 
ticulars of this, with approximate estimates for the various 
diameters designed for alternative conditions of traffic. Ex- 
tracts from the latest reports of Sir John Fowler and Sir 
Benjamin Baker upon the maintenance and present satisfactory 
condition of the Forth Bridge were given, and allusion was 
made to the approaching completion of the Manchester Ship 
Canal, the Tower Bridge, and the Liverpool Overhead Railway, 
and the commencement of the Dover Harbour Completion 
Works, and the Harbour and Improvement Works at Rams- 
gate; and after referring to the Crystal Palace Electrical 
Exhibition, which promised to outshine all previous exhibitions, 
and where the development of electrical machinery was so 
prominent a feature, the President concluded by dealing with 
the question of engineering education, with which he had been 
intimately associated during the last twenty years ; emphasising 
the fact that the true solution of the question is to be found 
only in a judicious and simultaneous blending of theory and 
practice under the highest personal supervision ; and that 
success would be insured to the engineer if he would but 
“deserve it” by an honest and unwearied application of alli his 
energies of mind and body to the requirements of his great 
profession throughout his career. 

At the close of the address a vote of thanks was accorded to 
the President. 


GLASGOW FINE-ART INSTITUTE. 


HE annual meeting of the members of the Glasgow 
Institute of the Fine Arts was held on Saturday. The 
report by the Council stated that at the close of the last financial 
year the amount of capital stood at 18,7772. 85. 9$d. During 
this year the sum of 130/. was received as subscriptions from 
new members. The Council regret to report that the experi- 
ment of opening the annual exhibition in December instead of 
in February did not prove a financial success. The strike of 
railway servants interfered greatly with the influx of visitors, 
and the counter-attraction of the East End Exhibition told also 
upon the attendance. The result is shown in diminished 
receipts and (owing to the longer time the exhibition. was kept 
open) increased expenditure. In consequence of. this experi- 
ence the Council of the Institute resolved to return to their old 
date of opening, which, taking into account the variations of 
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light and weather, experience has shown to be, on the whole, 
the best time for picture exhibitions in Glasgow. At last year’s © 
exhibition pictures were sold amounting in value to 3,540/. Ios. 
As the result of the year’s operations, the Council regret that 
the expenditure and revenue account has exceeded the income 
by 7097. 7s. 73d. The Council aré happy to say that the 
Institute has brighter prospects for future years. As the members 
are already aware, the bonds on the property have been, through | 
the kindness of Mr. Reid, the president, arranged at a much 
lower rate of interest than was formerly paid. The Council 
expect to arrange new leases of the shops at increased 
rents, owing to the rise in the value of property in 
Sauchiehall Street, which should materially improve the | 
financial position. The present state of membership is as 
follows :—Contributors of 257, 30; of 10/2, 610; of 52, 
47—total, 687, of whom 13 have been elected since last 
report. Of the members, 2 are lady members and 37 
artists. The Council most earnestly recommend the cause of 
the Institute to their fellow-members. Through many years, 
unaided by public endowment or by private beneficence, the 
Institute has fought the cause of art in the West of Scotland. 
The result is shown in the increaséd appreciation of art by the 
public of Glasgow, and in the recognition that the Glasgow 
artists have received both in this country and on the Continent. 
The exhibitions in the Institute are noted for their cosmopolitan 
character, and for the welcome they extend to all artists of 
merit whencesoever they may come, and competent judges are 
unanimous in their testimony to the good work the Institute has 
done. With such a record the Council of the Institute appeal 
to their fellow-members and to the public of Glasgow for hearty 
support. Increased support to the Institute means the advance- 
ment of the interests of art throughout the West of Scotland. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said 
the Council were extremely sorry that the balance for last 
year was so unsatisfactory. This result had really arisen from 
the experiment made last year of changing the date of 
the opening of the exhibition from February to December. 
The Institute deserved tosucceed. It provided a means of art 
education to all willing to avail themselves of it, and the 
Institute might take credit for fostering a love of art in Scotland 
and helping to produce a body of artists of whom any city might 
be proud. There was no reason to be despondent about the - 
prospects of the Institute. They had a valuable property, which 
was increasing steadily in value, and the Council looked to the 
future not only hopefully but confidently. 

Four vacancies in the Council had to be filled up by the 
meeting. Three lay members were nominated, Mr. Thomas 
M‘Arley, Mr. Allan M‘Lean and Mr. D. B. Macleod, and their 
election was agreed to unanimously. For the remaining 
vacancy two professional gentlemen were nominated, namely, 
Mr. John Keppie, architect, and Mr. John D. Taylor, painter. 
The voting was by ballot, and the Chairman announced that 
Mr. Taylor had been elected by a large majority. 


IRISH ROUND TOWERS. 


A MEETING of the Kildare Archeological Society was held 
last week in the Town Hall, Naas. The Duke of Leinster 
was chairman. 

A paper on “ The Round Towers of Kildare, their Origin 
and Use,” was read by Lord Walter Fitzgerald. It appears 
that the county still possesses five of the towers, viz. Castle- 
dermot, Old Kilcullen, Oughterard, Kildare and Taghadoe. 
Unfortunately not one is perfect. The towers are generally 
slightly tapering, the average height being from go to 120 feet, 
the walls being from 3 to 5 feet thick at the base and having a 
stone cap. Before George Petrie took up the subject the use 
and origin of the round towers formed an inexplicable puzzle to 
antiquarians. Many absurd theories were evolved, such as that 
they were erected to represent a Pagan object of worship, that 
they were for fire worship, that they were built by the Danes, 
that they were anchorite towers, that they were sepulchral 
monuments, &c. At the present day many are still unaware 
that they were ecclesiastical keeps built for the purpose of 
affording shelter to the clergy, and a place of safety for the 
valuable church property. At the same time they acted as 
watch-towers, and were also used as places of safety for housing 
the small square bells, which were, and are still in some places, 
looked upon with great reverence as having been blessed and 
consecrated by the patron saint of the district. Some proof 
that the round towers were erected for Christian purposes is 
seen in the fact that they are always found in a Christian burial- 
ground. Proofs of their defensive character are shown in the 
height of their dcorways above the ground, and traces of 
double doors in some of them. Several extracts from the Irish 
annals in support of this theory were read. The date of the 
round towers had been fixed at from the ninth to the thirteenth 
centuries. The round tower at Kildare is of very early date, as 
proved by a reference to it by Gerald de Barry, who wrote in © 
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1186. It stands some distance to the west of St. Brigid’s 
Cathedral, and is in perfect condition, except for the original 
conical stone roof, which is missing, and in place of which are 
five graduated battlements. The height is 103 feet, and the 
internal diameter at the level of the door 8} feet. The masonry 
at the base for the first 8 or 10 feet consisted of well-cut and 
carefully-fitted blocks of granite, and the remainder of the tower 
is built of rough quarrystones of the green-flag type, laid in 
irregular courses. The doorway is 14 feet above the ground, 
and must when perfect have been a beautiful specimen of the 
ornamented Irish Romanesque style. It is now, unfortunately, 
in an incomplete and patched-up state. Descriptions of the 
towers at Oughterard, Taghadoe, Castledermot and Old Kil- 
cullen were also given. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


©* Saturday Canon Scott-Holland presided at the annual 
_/ dinner of the St. Paul’s Cathedral Evening Service 
Choir. In responding for the Dean and Chapter, the Canon 
referred to the unsightly scaffolding which had so long dis- 
figured the choir and to the canvas screens for those engaged 
in fixing the designs in the spandrels of the dome. He said 
the Dean and Chapter hoped that at last they had succeeded 
in an effort which had occupied their attention some twenty 
years for making the cathedral fabric worthy of its aims and 
the position it holds. Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., had 
engaged to devote three years of his valuable time and talents 
to the work of decorating the choir in mosaics, bronze and 
marbles. The angels for two of the spandrels near the reredos 
were almost ready, and those who had seen them had expressed 
their high satisfaction and admiration. When these and the 
decorations of the small domes above the reredos were com- 
pleted, it was hoped the work would be extended westward. 
By the time the choir was completed, the spandrels in the 
dome would probably have been finished, and, by the aid of 
Mr. Penrose, they hoped to substitute real statues for the imita- 
tions now in the niches above the whispering gallery, and to 
treat in an efficient manner the alcoves over the arches carry- 
ing the dome. Towards the western end Messrs. Bodley & 
Garner were preparing to carry out a scheme much desired by 
Canon Liddon for the more appropriate protection and treat- 
ment of the font, and placing over it a marble canopy; and 
Mr. A. Gilbert, A.R.A., had undertaken to design two candelabra 
in the place of the not very sightly street lamps now above the 
western steps on the exterior approach to the cathedral. He 
thought the Evening Service Choir, as co-workers with the 
Dean and Chapter, would like to hear what was being done in 
this important matter. 


BUILDING STONES, THEIR STRUCTURE 
AND ORIGIN.* 
By PROFESSOR J. LOGAN LOBLEY, F.G.S. 
(Continued from page 84.) 


LTHOUGH much of the substance of all ordinary compact 
limestones has been formed by chemical precipitation of 
carbonate of lime from water holding it in solution, yet the 
bulk of these rocks were originally due to organic action, but 
there is an important and historic limestone that is entirely 
due to chemical precipitation. This is the great building 
stone of Rome, travertine. Of this material was built the 
Coliseum and the other great edifices of Imperial Rome, for 
it was into a city of travertine, not of marble, that Augustus 
changed the old brick-built Rome. Travertine has also been 
the great building material of Rome from ancient times to the 
present day, St. Peter’s, and the churches and basilicas of 
Medieval times being built of this hard limestone, which is con- 
veniently obtained from the neighbourhood of Tivoli, where it is 
even now in process of formation in the fresh waters coming 
from the Apennines. These mountains are largely composed of 
limestone of cretaceous age called the Apennine limestone, and 
their streams consequently contain much calcareous matter in 
solution. On the waters losing some of their carbonic acid, 
solid carbonate of lime is thrown down and thus great masses 
of hard compact limestone are formed. At the Lago di Zolfo 
in the Campagna the formation of travertine may be conveniently 
seen now going on. 

Another example of a purely chemically-formed limestone 
is the very beautiful translucent material now commonly called 
onyx stone or onyx marble, but more correctly Oriental 
alabaster, for of course it has nothing to do with onyx. This 
was the original alabaster, the alabaster of the ancient world 
and the Bible, and was obtained from quarries in Egypt and 
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Algeria. The latter supplied Rome and Carthage, but they . 
were lost for hundreds of years, and only rediscovered at Blad — 
Recam in the year 1849. The irregular circular markings 
indicate the stalagmitic origin of the stone, for it has been the 
in-filling of cavernous hollows in limestone rocks. 

This Oriental alabaster differs essentially from modern 
ordinary alabaster, which is not a carbonate but a sulphate of 
lime, a much softer material than the carbonate. It is in fact 
but_a fine massive form of gypsum, and is only adapted for 
interior work and ornaments. In salt lakes that contain sul- 
phate of lime in solution, it is precipitated by the evaporation of 
the water before the chloride of sodium or common salt. We 
thus see how beds of gypsum and alabaster have been formed. 
In England these beds chiefly occur in the Triassic rocks, in 
which are also our great workable beds of salt, the result of the 
evaporation of the salt lakes of the Triassic epoch. 

There is a special class of limestones which now demands 
our attention. These are the true marbles. The term “marble” 
is generally used, as we have seen, as a name for a hard lime- 
stone that takes a polish, and so forms an ornamental stone. 
But a marble in the strict geological sense must be a metamor- 
phic rock, and possess the peculiar structure produced only by 
metamorphic action. This metamorphic action has been the 
result of great heat and a pressure which has prevented the 
evolution and escape of carbonic acid gas. An ordinary lime- 
stone or mass of chalk subjected to such heat and pressure is 
converted to a mass of crystalline granules of calcite of very 
uniform size, each of which has its own independent lamelle, 
showing a twinned arrangement and cleavage lines. Such is 
the structure of pure white statuary marble, whether Italian or 
Greek, and of all the beautiful and very varied veined marbles 
of the south nf Europe. The chalk of Rathlin Island off the 
north coast of Ireland has been converted into finely granular 
marble by the heat from the lava that formed the dykes of 
basalt now traversing the old chalk beds, and the compact 
material formed into carved cameos, and sold as lava of 
Vesuvius, is simply limestone altered by the volcanic heat of 
Vesuvius when blocks have been torn from the underlying great 
bed of Apennine limestcne at unusually violent or paroxysmal 
eruptions. 

The marble of Carrara is the statuary marble of Italy, but 
in Greece there are two famous pure white marbles, the Parian 
and the Pentelic, the latter of which was the building stone of 
the Parthenon of Athens. Although the Carrara marble of 
Italy is a splendid material for statuary, the Greek marble sur- 
passes it in brilliancy of surface, and Italian sculptors can 
detect an antique statue of Greek marble by the brightness of 
the stone. The structure of these marbles is so like that of 
lump-sugar that the name “saccharine marble” is used. The 
beautiful colours and veinings which so many marbles display 
are due to the more or less regular dissemination of various 
mineral matters throughout the mass, and which have not been 
destroyed, like the organic structures, by the metamorphic action 
to which the original limestone has been subjected. 

The origin of a white or veined true marble is therefore the 
same in the first instance as that of other limestones, as, for 
instance, the Carrara marble is altered Apennine limestone of 
the same general age as the chalk of the North Downs, and the 
alteration it has undergone has been due to great masses of the 
rock having been subjected to high thermal conditions, while 
covered over by such thicknesses of rocks as were necessary to 
give the requisite pressure. 


Argillaceous Stones. 


The argillaceous rocks worked for building material are the 
slate rocks, for although clays are abundantly used for bricks, 
tiles and terra-cotta, and some shales, as the Ludlow mudstones, 
are locally used for rough walling, no clay rocks produce valu- 
able stone except the slates. Slate rocks are metamorphosed 
clays and are of various geological ages. The fine slates of 
Carnarvonshire are some of Cambrian and some of Silurian 
age, while those of Valencia, on the south-west coast of Ireland, 
are Devonian, and those of Cork are carboniferous, and on the 
continent of Europe there are mesozoic and even tertiary slates. 
The term “slate,” like that of “marble,” requires definition, for 
some fissile limestones, locally used for roofing purposes, are 
incorrectly called “slates,” as the Stonesfield slate of Oxford- 
shire and Collyweston slate of Northamptonshire. A true 
slate, like a true marble, is a metamorphic rock, and so has a 
changed structure, from which organisms have been eliminated 
by the metamorphosing heat, and possesses new characters that 
make it a quite different rock in all except chemical com- 
position. The great and essential character that distinguishes 
a slate is slaty cleavage, which is quite distinct from ordinary 
rock cleavage in having its direction across instead of parallel 
or coincident with the plane of original bedding or deposition. 
Thus a flagstone or the thin oolitic limestones of Stonesfield 
and Collyweston split quite in accordance with their bedding 
planes, but a Penrhyn or Festiniog slate splits either at right 
angles or at a high angle with the original stratification of the , 
unaltered rock. 
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It is now established, through the observations and ex- 
periments of Sorby, D. Sharpe and Professor Phillips, that this 
new and remarkable character has been given to the rock by 
the great lateral pressure to which it has been subjected, and 
which has changed the direction of the longer diameters of the 
particles forming the mass from a horizontal to a more or less 
vertical direction, and has, in addition, to some extent 
elongated them. This action of the forces of nature has been 
imitated artificially with successful results, an arrangement of 
layers of matter having been converted by great pressure at the 
sides into a mass in which no layers were to be found, but 
instead vertical cleavage planes. The pressure to which these 
rocks have been subjected has been accompanied by great heat, 
which has converted clay rocks into the semi-crystalline stone 
called slate, and imparted to it a very close and dense texture, 
which makes it weigh 170 to 180 lbs. to the cubic foot and gives 

‘it a resistance to a crushing force of 20,000 lbs. to the cubic 
inch. The transverse strength of slate is greater than that of 
any other stone. 

The mineral of which all argillaceous rocks are essentially 
composed is kaolin, a pure white clay, consisting of silicate of 
alumina. The chemical elements of all clay, shales and slates 
are therefore aluminium, silicon and oxygen, and we must con- 
sequently trace the origin of slate through the history of the 
formation of a bed of clay. Kaolin is produced by the decom- 
position of the felspar of felspathic rocks such as the granites. 
This is washed into streams and rivers, and so is conveyed to 
the sea, where, consisting of matter in an extremely fine state 
of division, it is carried further from the shore than is the 
silicious sand, and so is deposited separately, which produces 
an accumulation of argillaceous or muddy material that sub- 
sequently becomes a bed of clay. : 

Like sandstones, beds of clay are not altogether or even 
mainly directly derived from the parent source, for old clays 
furnish material for newer clays, and these again are subjected to 
denudation and provide argillaceous matter for still newer 
argillaceous accumulations. Clays of the older rocks that have 
long been subjected to vertical pressure have been compacted 
and hardened into shales and mudstones, and when these at 
great depths have been subjected to high temperatures and to 
great lateral pressure, they have been converted as we have 
seen into the hard and strong roofing-slate. The extreme 
tenuity into which slate will split and the perfect parallelism of 
the planes of cleavage, as well as the density and strength of 
the material, are well exemplified by the specimens exhibited 
in the Museum of Practical Geology, where there is one specimen 
5 feet long and only 1-16th of an inch in thickness produced by 
simp’e splitting. 

Talcose Stones. 

Talc is the name of a mineral consisting of a silicate of 
magnesia, and is represented by various forms as steatite, 
French chalk, asbestos, jade, &c., but the building stones 
formed of silicate of magnesia are the serpentines. Being 
essentially magnesian, the beautiful stone called serpentine is 
of an entirely different character from sandstones, limestones 
and slate-rocks, since they, with the exception of dolomite, are 
devoid of magnesia, and in dolomite it is present as the car- 
bonate not the silicate. Although the resemblance between 
serpentine when polished and some polished marbles is very 
great, yet it will be seen they are essentially different stones, 
marble being a carbonate of lime and serpentine a silicate of 
magnesia. Serpentine is a metamorphic rock, but unlike, again, 
marble and slate, it is an altered igneous rock. Much has 
been written on the production of serpentine, but it may be 
concluded that the great intrusive masses of the rock, such 
as that at the Lizard in Cornwall, have been produced 
by the alteration of igneous rocks that have been rich 
in olivine, which contains about 84 per cent. of silicate of 
magnesia, Such a rock is the lherzolite of the Pyrenees, an 
ultra-basic rock, and of the very high specific gravity of 3°35. 
This rock seems to fulfil the conditions necessary for the pro- 
duction of serpentine by the action of permeating water. 
M. Daubrée, by fusing serpentine with the addition of mag- 
nesia, obtained a product possessing the characters of olivine. 
Serpentine is a compact rock, with the smooth surface charac- 
teristic of the magnesian rocks, and a dull or very faint lustre, 
of various prevailing colours, usually green or red, and streaked 
or veined with steatite and other minerals. 

The chief locality in the British Islands for serpentine is 
the Lizard district of Cornwall, where it has all the appearance 
of an intrusive mass, but is traversed by dykes of gabbro or 
diallage-rock. But serpentine also occurs in Anglesea, Galway 
and other places in Ireland, Banffshire and other places in 
Scotland and the Shetland Islands. It has been contended 
that some serpentines may have been derived from dolomites 
by metamorphic action, and the serpentinous ophicalcites of the 
Laurentian rocks of Canada are doubtless altered sedimentary 
rocks. 

Felspathic Stones. 
A ‘very numerous, varied and important'group of building 


stones may be formed under this heading, for felspar is the “ 


prevailing mineral of the granites in their great variety, the 
syenites, the porphyries and of the acidic volcanic rocks. - 
Ordinary felspar is a silicate of alumina and potash, and a 
variety of great importance, called labradorite, is a silicate of 
alumina and lime. It is the former, usually called orthoclase, 
that is the mineral constituting this group of stones. The 
most important of these as building stones are those com- © 
prised under the name granite. The granitic rocks are very 
various, but all granites must contain felspar and quartz. To 
these may be added mica, hornblende, talc and other minerals, 
but ordinary typical granite consists of felspar, quartz and 
mica. Granites are therefore very different in character from 
all the stones previously mentioned, which each consist mainly 
of but one mineral. The minerals forming granite are like- 
wise, although intermingled and closely packed, yet separate 
and distinct, and clearly separately displayed to the eye. Since 
felspar is sometimes grey and sometimes pink and sometimes 
a rich rose colour, and the prevailing tint being mainly due to 
the colour of the felspar, granites vary in colour accordingly. 

That granite has been produced by the crystallisation of its 
component minerals from matter in a fluid or fused state 
there can be no doubt, and it is possible to ascertain the order 
of the separation and solidification of the minerals. It is found 
that the grains of felspar and mica are partly embedded in the 
quartz grains, and hence it is concluded that the quartz was the 
last to solidify. It was also found by Sorby and Zirkel that the 
quartz grains contained minute cells partly filled with water. 

The size of the grains varies very much, some granites 
being very fine, some very coarse, while many are of medium 
texture. In the well-known grey Aberdeen granite and the 
pink Peterhead granite we have perhaps the most typical 
granites, since they are moderately fine-grained, and regularly 
intermingled felspar, quartz and mica granites. In some 
granites distinct crystals of felspar are conspicuously seen ; 
these are called porphyritic granites, some of which are 
highly ornamental, as is the beautiful rose-coloured Shap 
granite, seen in the chain-posts in front of St. Paul’s, in which 
there are large crystals of rich-coloured felspar. The luxul- 
lianite that was used for the Wellington sarcophagus in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s is another beautiful example of a porphyritic 
granite, and the stones of London Bridge display crystals of 
felspar of extraordinary size, and afford an excellent illustration 
of an English grey porphyritic granite. This granite is from 
Dartmoor, while the granite of Waterloo Bridge is from: 
Cornwall. 

The exceedingly tough mineral, hornblende, is a constituent 
of many granites, which form, from their great durability, 
excellent road material, and have accordingly been long 
largely quarried at Mount Sorrel, in Leicestershire, and in the 
Channel Islands for the macadam of London streets. But 
hornblendic granite has been put to a much more interesting | 
if not so practical a use, by being employed by ,the ancient 
Egyptians for those great monoliths, obelisks and colossal 
statues, that after three thousand years command the admira- 
tion of the world. This granite was quarried in Upper Egypt 
at no long distance from the seat of government at the time, 
and the places where these fine works were first erected. It 
was in later times that they were brought to a great distance 
from their quarries and re-erected in Lower Egypt. Lower 
Egypt has in its turn given them up to adorn the public 
places of Rome and Venice and Paris, and lastly London, 
where on the Thames Embankment stands the great obelisk 
named long after its first erection “Cleopatra’s Needle.” 
As the place where this granite was worked was called Syene, 
the name syenite was given to the Egyptian hornblendic 
granites. The petrologists have, however, now decided to 
restrict the term “ syenite” to a rock consisting of felspar and 
hornblende, which, not containing quartz, would not be a 
granite. Thus the Egyptian granite, although from Syene, is 
not syenite but hornblendic granite. It has been disputed’ 
whether there is grey granite in Egypt. The two famous’ 
columns of the Piazza San Marco, Venice, one red and the 
other grey, are both reputed to be Egyptian, though brought to 
Venice from Tyre in 1127 by the Doge Michielli. The column 
on which stands the group of Sz Theodore and the Crocodile is 
doubtless of the red granite of Egypt, but that surmounted by 
the Lion of St. Mark, of grey granite, if it be Egyptian, is the 
only great monolith known of Egyptian granite not red, 
although there are some small works of grey granite reported 
to be of the granite of Egypt. 

Granite enjoys a high reputation, and deservedly so, for 
strength and durability, yet its crushing weight is less than that 
of slate, being 13,400 lbs. to the cubic inch, while that of slate 
is, as before stated, 20,000 Ibs. The great granitic masses of 
the British Islands and other countries are doubtless true 
igneous rocks, yet there is as Jittle doubt that some granites are - 
highly metamorphosed sedimentary rocks, for they have been 
traced back to the original unaltered rock. . gti 

Although the term “porphyritic” applies rather to the 
structure than to the composition of a rock, yet the name 
porphyry usually means a felspathic rock in which’ there are 
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distinct crystals of felspar embedded in a matrix of amorphous 
felspar. These crystals are often small and of a beautiful 
green or red colour. Such rocks as granites, syenites and 
porphyries, although igneous, are not volcanic in origin, since 
they have been cooled and solidified from a fused state below 
the surface and are now exposed only by the removal of the 
rocks by which they were formerly covered and so are called 
plutonic. But there are some true volcanic felspathic rocks 
used as building stones. In Italy, especially in Naples, the 
light pumicious tufa of which so many hills in that volcanic 
land are formed, is largely quarried as a building material for 
ordinary houses, the fronts of which are covered with stucco. 
This tufa has been the product of old volcanic action before 
the present coast-line was formed, when the ashes from vol- 
canic vents fell on to the surface of the sea and subsequently 
sank to the bottom, where they accumulated and were consoli- 
dated into a rock that was afterwards upheaved into land and 
subsequently sculptured by nature into hills and vales. Unlike 
other rocks which have been produced by volcanic action, vol- 
canic tufa contains organic remains, that of the neighbourhood 
of Naples having both shells and plant remains, which clearly 
testify to its submarine accumulation. The whole of the hilly 
land forming the site of the city of Naples and its suburbs is 
composed of volcanic tufa, as also are the famous Seven Hills 
of Imperial Rome. In Germany, too, the felspathic volcanic 
rocks of the Rhine valley have been worked for building stones 
and mill-stones for many centuries, quarries at Andernach 
having furnished stone to the Roman builders of Cologne. 
These rocks, well displayed at the Sieben Gebirge and the 
Drachenfels, are chiefly trachyte, an acidic volcanic rock of 
which felspar forms the greater part. Such, too, are the 
volcanic rocks of Auvergne in Central France, which have 
supplied material for some of the buildings of the city of 
Clermont. 
flornblendic Stones. 


Hornblende or amphibole is, as has been before stated, a 
very tough mineral, and forms a constituent of some granites 
and of syenite which may therefore be classed under horn- 
blendic as well as under felspathic stones. Hornblende is a 
silicate of magnesia and lime with iron and manganese, and is 
of a dark green or black colour. In addition to hornblendic 
granite and syenites, this mineral is a constituent of the diorites 
or green stones, basic plutonic igneous rocks. They are little 
used for building stones, but one, the beautiful orbieular diorite 
or Napoleonite of Corsica, forms a handsome ornamental stone. 
For use as paving stones diorites are of great value, and they 
are very largely quarried for this purpose at Penmaenmawr in 
North Wales, and at Barrdon Hill in Leicestershire. Near the 
town of Dudley in Staffordshire, at Rowley Hill, there is a 
highly interesting igneous rock called Rowley Rag, which has 
‘been largely quarried for paving purposes, and has also been 
melted and cast into ornamental articles. It is highly horn- 
blendic and exhibits columnar structure very conspicuously. 


Augitic Stones. 
The mineral giving name to this group is sometimes called 
pyroxene, and is very similar in composition and general 
aspect to hornblende, having magnesia for base and being of 
-a dark or black colour. With labradorite felspar it forms the 
ordinary black lavas, and the basalts and dolorites, which are 
merely old lavas. These rocks are therefore volcanic, and are 
formed when a flow of lava issues from a volcano. Basalt and 
-dolorite having a similar composition differ considerably in 
texture, basalt being a compact rock with its component 
minerals so intimately intermingled that they are separately in- 
distinguishable to the eye, while in dolorite the texture is much 
coarser, and the minerals, though intermingled, can be easily 
separately seen without the aid of the microscope. Old lavas 
or basalts develop a remarkable columnar structure, as 1s most 
‘conspicuously displayed at the Giant’s Causeway at the north 
of Antrim, and at the Isle of Staffa in the Hebrides. This 
structure, the result of vertical splitting, is due to shrinkage of 
the homogeneous mass. 

Basalt was used by the ancient Egyptians for sculpture, and 
several examples are now in Rome, the most noticeable being 
the lions at the foot of the steps of the Capitol. An old form 
of basalt, the melaphyre, has been used with good effect in the 
tomb of Napoleon at Paris. 

The lava-rock of the Neapolitan district is largely used for 
building purposes, the town of Torre del Greco being chiefly 
built of it. At the eruption of Vesuvius in 1631 there was an 
enormous flow of lava which formed seven great rivers of 
molten rock, that, reaching the sea, produced projecting head- 
lands. This rock is now quarried on the shore of the Bay of 
Naples, near Torre del Greco, and an incipient columnar struc- 
ture may there be detected. Lava has been abundantly used 
in Italy for paving purposes from early times. The Via Sacra 
and the Appian Way still display the lava pavement of old 
Rome, and quarries of the rock are close to the famous road 
over the Campagna at Capo di Bove, in an old lava-flow from 


the now extinct volcanic craters of the Alban Hills that termin- 
ate near the tomb of Cecilia Metella. Blocks of lava also 
form the pavement of the modern city of Naples, and as is 
well known that of the ancient city of Pompeii, where the 
great polygonal blocks of lava from the prehistoric lava-flows 
of Vesuvius are grooved by ruts worn by the wheels of Roman 
chariots. 

There is much basalt in the British Islands, for volcanic 
activity has here been great in the past. Old lava forms almost 
the whole of the county of Antrim, and much rock in Mull and 
other islands of the Hebrides as well as at Edinburgh and 
other parts of Scotland. So, too, in Wales, Cumberland, 
Shropshire, Staffordshire and other counties in England, but 
except as road-metal it does not seem to have been economically 
worked. 

The consideration of the structure and origin of building 
stones cannot fail to forcibly remind us that the work of con- 
structing the solid rocky framework of the earth has by no 
means terminated. The few facts I have been able to adduce 
in the course of the brief review I have now had the honour of 
offering to the Society of Architects are alone sufficient to 
emphasise this weighty, suggestive and most pregnant truth. 
Still the physical forces of nature acting on the exterior of the 
globe are incessantly working and laying down and accumulat- 
ing vast masses of silicious and argillaceous materials ; still 
animal life in the coral animals of the Tropics, the foraminifera 
of the Atlantic, and the mollusca of all seas is extracting from 
the waters mineral matter which is left when its producers die 
in.a solid and enduring form to supply materials for limestone 
rocks ; still the chemical forces of nature are completing the 
rocks so commenced and entirely forming others, and still 
the internal forces of the globe are producing volcanic action 
and pouring forth floods of lava to form hard basaltic rocks as 
in the geological epochs of the far distant past. Life is short, 
art is long, but nature is eternal. 


METROPOLITAN VALUATION. 


REPORT was presented at this week’s meeting of the 

London County Council from the special committee on 
the valuation of land recommending the appointment of a 
central assessment committee under the direction of the County 
Council, to have the same powers as the surveyor of taxes 
under the Act of 1869, together with other powers giving them 
authority to secure through the local assessment committees 
uniformity of assessment throughout the metropolis, and the 
separate assessment of all land in the county, irrespective of 
buildings and improvements, and authorised to appoint an 
assessment clerk to act as their agent. The committee 
believed that even under existing Acts all land ought to be 
rated on its value, and recognised the fact that land not yet 
built upon had not in practice been rated according to its value, 
and they proposed that legal advice should be taken as to 
whether such practice was legal, and could only be altered by 
new legislation. In the event of counsel advising that such 
legislation was required, the committee recommended that 
application should be made to Parliament to obtain powers 
authorising rating authorities and assessment committees 
to calculate for rating purposes, not only the annual rent, 
but also the capital value of land, and to assess the pro- 
perty either on the rent “ which a tenant might reasonably be 
expected to pay,” or ona statutory percentage of the capital 
value. The committee further recommended that this report 
should be referred to the Parliamentary Committee with 
instructions to take measures for obtaining from Parliament 
during the present session such powers as might be required 
to carry out the foregoing recommendations. 

The recommendations were adopted. 


THE JUNIOR ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 


HE seventh annual dinner of the members of the Junior 
Engineering Society was held on Saturday evening. The 
president, Sir E. J. Reed, M.P., filled the chair. In replying to 
the toast of his health, the President referred to his career 
when a young man in the Admiralty. At twenty-three he was 
a supernumerary third-class draughtsman, and after leaving the 
Government service for a period, he returned to the Admiralty 
at the age of thirty-three as Chief Constructor of H.M. 
Navy. He always had a strong desire to see ability and talent 
in young engineers recognised and made valuable in the 
service of the State and of the country. It was very gratifying 
to him to remember that during his tenure of office he had 
exerted himself to secure the promotion of three young 
colleagues, one of whom, Mr. W. H. White, C.B., now occupied 
one of the highest positions at the Admiralty. It was also at 
his suggestion that Mr. C. J. Thorneycroft was encouraged, 
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when scarcely more than a boy, to commence the construction 
of the light and fast steel vessels, a great many of which were 
now in use in the British and other navies. In conclusion, he 
expressed the pleasure it would always afford. him to help for- 
ward promising junior engineers.—The toast of “‘ The Honorary 
Members” was responded to by Mr. W. H. White, C.B., who 
said the Society was doing well in educating by the acquisition 
and diffusion of knowledge. He reminded members, however, 
that technical education, to be useful, must be accompanied by 
the ability to apply in practice the technical knowledge that 
was obtained.—Other toasts were “The Junior Engineering 
Society,” proposed by Mr. W. Worby Beaumont, acknowledged 
by Mr. Sidney Boulding, and “ The Visitors,” proposed by Mr. 
A. H. Dykes and acknowledged by Mr. A. J. Walter. In the 
few years the Society has been in existence it has attracted to 
itselfa large number of young engineers from all parts of the 
country, it is well supported by the leading engineering firms, 
and its finances are in a satisfactory condition. 


THE PARIS TRIBUNAL OF COMMERCE. 


N accordance with custom, the President of the Paris | 


Tribunal of Commerce, the members of which are elected 
annually by their fellow-citizens for settling commercial dis- 
putes, at the first meeting of that useful body delivered an 
address, passing in review the work done by the tribunal 
during the past year. The figures which he quoted in his 
address give a very good idea of the importance of this 
tribunal, for the number of cases heard by it in 1891 was 
53,737, Or 1,487 more than in 1890, and out of these only 1,573 
were not actually disposed of by the end of the year. A very 
strong proor of the competency of this tribunal is, moreover, 
afforded by the fact that only 2,393 appeals were lodged against 
its decisions, and that only 239 of these were successful. The 
number of cases referred to arbitration was 9,345, as against 
9,146 in 1890. The address gives particulars of the bankruptcy 
proceedings for the year, stating that the judicial liquidations 
had increased while the actual bankruptcies had decreased, 
the foimer being 430 as compared to 1,290 bankruptcies, the 
tribunal making a free use of the law of March 1889, which was 
passed with a view to facilitating liquidation. 


ROAD MAINTENANCE. 


HE award in an arbitration case which has been watched 
with great interest by local authorities throughout the 
country has been announced at a meeting of the Levenshulme 
Local Board. The Board, having decided to retain the control 
of their main roads, sent in a claim to the Lancashire County 
Council. The matter turned on the construction of a clause in 
the County Councils Act, which provides, in cases where the 
local authority retains the control of main roads, that the county 
council shall contribute “towards” the cost of the maintenance 
of the same. By their award the Local Government Board 
have decided that practically the whole cost of the road main- 
tenance in this case is to be paid by the county council. 


Architecture and the Proposed Albert University 
in London. 


SIR,—In view of the founding of the above University, and 
the discussions in the public press as to its constitution, would 
it not be well for architects to consider whether they might not 
benefit themselves by taking therein an active part? The warm 
discussions you have reported during the last year or two on 
the education of the younger members, on registration, and on 
the professional or artistic status of older men, seem to show 
that we have wants still unsatisfied. The unsatisfactory result 
of “the Memorial” sent to the Council of the Institute by 
architects of the first rank and artists more or less connected 
with architecture, and thé existence, outside the Institute, of a 
Society of Architects with numerous and influential members, 
may likewise be mentioned. 

The Institute and its protégé, the A.A., have just started on 
a new career, the success of which remains to be proved in the 
more or less remote future. No assistance, therefore, can be 
expected from those bodies ; but I venture to suggest the con- 
sideration of this important matter to the Council of the 
Society of Architects. For one thing, a very urgent want in 
the profession might be met by the establishment of a College 
of Architecture, as near as possible’ to the University, with 
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largely developed domestic arrangements, providing forthe 
accommodation of those young pupils and improvers from the 
provinces at present scattered here and there over the great 
metropolis, and forming a source of considerable anxiety to 
parents and friends. The college would, of course, be closely 
affiliated to the University, the Senate of which would doubt- 
less grant the use of its laboratories, lecture-theatre, museum 
and library. 

It is needless to enlarge on the advantages which the 
younger members of the profession would enjoy if this idea 
could be carried out, advantages which, obviously, the seniors 
would share in. At all events, it seems absurd that architects 
should take no interest in the new University. 

_. In conclusion, then, I venture to suggest that the Society of 
Architects should appoint a committee to watch this matter, 
and to act, if it should appear necessary, in the interest of the 
younger members of the profession.—Yours truly, 

PATER. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Whistler was on Saturday last nominated an officer 
of the Legion of Honour, in recognition of his gift of a picture 
to the Luxembourg. 

The English Artists whose designs for decoration will be 
exhibited in the “ Twenty Exhibition,” Brussels, this season, are 
Mr. Selwyn Image, Mr. H. Horne and Miss Garratt. 

The Royal Scottish Society of Water-Colours have 
elected the following gentlemen members :—Messrs. John 
Muirhead, Edinburgh ; Archibald Kay, John M‘Niven and 
Grosvenor Thomas, Glasgow. 


The Duke of Devonshire has been elected president of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society. 

The French Ministry of Fine Arts have purchased 
twenty-five proofs of M. Brunet-Debaines’s etching after the 
late Keeley Halswelle’s picture Willows IVhiten, Aspens 
Quiver. These are to be given to the different museums in 
France, including the Louvre. 

Mr. Sidney F. Harris, at the meeting of the Birmingham 
Pen and Pencil Club, Mr. Jasper Hunt, president, in the chair, 
read a paper entitled “ Home, Sweet Home,” dealing with the 
architectural defects and advantages of the modern villa. 

The Belgian Architects have agreéd to recommend that 
the Roman studentship should be suppressed, and that students 
of architecture who gain the State bourses should be allowed the 
liberty to select the cities where they may desire to pursue their 
studies. 

The Designs submitted by Mr. George Baines, architect, in 
a limited competition for a church and school, Florence Road, 
Brighton, have been adopted. The church will seat 524 and 
154 more ina future end gallery, total 678. The school will 
seat 250. There are also seven other vestries and classrooms. 
The style is late Gothic, the walls faced with flints, with red 
brick and terra-cotta dressings. The front gable of church will 
be flanked by two turrets over 85 feet high. 


Mr. John Honeyman will read a paper on “Glasgow 
Cathedral” before the members of the Dundee Institute of 
Architecture at their meeting on Thursday, the 11th inst. 


The London County Council have decided that a sum of 
14,000/. is to be expended in enlarging the infirmary of the 
Banstead Asylum. 


The New Premises for the study of anatomy, physiology 
and chemistry in connection with the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Dublin, were opened on Monday. The architects. 
are Sir Thomas N. Deane & Son. 

Mr. R. Stevenson, of Burton-on-Trent, has been appointed 
architect for the Midland Truants’ Schools which are to be 
erected at Lichfield. | 

The New Schools at Radcliffe, near Manchester, which are 
to accommodate 450 children, will be erected from designs by 
Mr. J. L. Crumblehulme, of Nelson. ; 

An Association has been formed in Leeds for the purpose 
of promoting sanitary reform in the borough. 

Mr. T. H. Healey, architect, Bradford, has prepared a 
report on the state of Yeadon parish church. Among the 
recommendations are the building of a chancel, organ chamber 
and vestries. 


Mr. T. Harrison, president, has delivered the first of a 
series of three lectures on Sanitation to the members of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society. The subject is treated under 
the heads of earth, air and water. 


The Local Government Board has sanctioned the proposal 
of the Warrington Town Council to borrow 
of the public baths. 

Messrs. E. E. Croucher & Co. announce in our auction. 
column the sale of a portion of the well-known Telford Park 
Estate, which is freehold, and extends from Streatham Hill to. 
Tooting Bec Common. 


5,000/. for extension. 
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Ar the last meeting of the Northumberland County 
Council the Property and Sanitation Committee presented 
a report which related to the duties and salary of Mr. 
CRESSWELL, the county architect. The committee recom- 
mended that on and after April 1 next the county architect 
be paid a salary of 600/. per annum, that all office and 
travelling expenses be provided by the Council, that he 
receive commission at the rate of 5 per cent. on the amount 
expended on new buildings already contracted for or to be 
contracted for previous to the above date, and that he 
relinquish private practice. The committee had inquired 
into the other sources of income from private practice, 
and they found that, considering his present salary and the 
income from the private sources, his income exceeded 6o0o/. 
ayear. But, considering the fact of 6oo/. a year being a 
fixed salary, the committee thought they did the county 
architect no injustice by making such a recommendation as 
they had made. An amendment was proposed as follows :— 
“That on and after April 1 we give Mr. CRESSWELL, the 
county architect, a salary of 700/. and travelling expenses, 
he to pay his own clerks’ salaries and office expenses, and to 
have the liberty to practice privately,” but it was lost, and 
the report of the committee was adopted instead. 


THE Scottish Academicians having secured the fifteen 
valuable water-colour drawings presented by Mr. James 
OrRROCK, are reserving them for the use of members of the 
Academy. Hence no advantage has arisen to the public 
from the gift, which comprises four drawings by Davip 
Cox, four by PETER DE WINT, two by JOHN VARLEY, two 
by GEorGE BarReETT, and one each by W. Henry Hunt, 
GEORGE CATTERMOLE and R. P. Bonnincton. | Fortu- 
nately Mr. OrRocK is able to explain his intentions, and 
while making allowance for the northern Academicians, he 
distinctly says that others were to share the enjoyment of 
the gift. In a letter he writes :—“ To have them permanently 
exhibited, as many oil-pictures are, belonging to the Royal 
Scottish Academy, was of course my object. Being a 
Scotsman, I felt that the healthy and living art is still in my 
country ; and as one frequently is reminded that Scotland 
so far has never produced a great water-colour master, 
I wished to place before my countrymen some examples, 
in various’ stages and methods of work, which might 
fire the latent genius which I feel sure exists. JI felt, in 
other words, that the Scots could produce as great work in 
water-colours as they have done in oil.. I am, however, 
well aware that the Scottish Academy. has had to consult 
other powers for the privilege of exhibiting their pictures, 
and that-a similar treaty must be made for the public 
exhibition of the drawings in question, It is to be hoped, 
however, the delay may not be of long duration. In con- 
clusion, T may add that I felt that such a gift as I had the 
honour to make to my native city might “form a nucleus, 
and act as a stimulus to patriotic donors to complete a 
series, for the delight and instruction of the people, of this 
charming and original branch of British art.” The recent 
exhibition of the Glasgow Society’s drawings in London 
too plainly proved that a master of the art has not appeared 
as yet in Scotland, and Mr. Orrock’s gift, if rightly 
employed, will, we hope, put an end to immature attempts. 


THE Works Committee of the London School Board 
reported to the Board on June 11, 1891, that they had 
passed the following resolutions with reference to the pay- 
ment of contractors for new schools and enlargements, the 
substance of which has been embodied in the revised con- 
ditions of contract :—‘ That in future the Board shall, in 
the case of new schools and enlargements, pay to the con- 
tractor a sum not exceeding 80 per cent. of the value of the 
work certified each month as having been executed by. him 
until the reserve fund is equivalent to 10 percent. of the 
contract amount, after which a certificate shall be given for 
the full value of the work: done each’ month ; that three 
months after the certificate of, completion shall have been 
given, a further sum equivalent to one-half the retention 
fund of ro per cent. shall be paid, and the ‘balance of the 


retention fund be paid in two further instalments, viz. one- 
half of such balance at the expiration of six months from 
the date when the certificate of completion was given, and 
the remaining half at the expiration. of a further period of 
one month, provided that all the requirements of the archi- 
tect of the Board shall then have been complied with. 
That, as an alternative, the contraetors be allowed, where 
they desire it, .to <be paid to the full extent of the work 
certified for, on the understanding that they deposit with 
the Board approved securities to the amount which would 
otherwise be retained in hand, such securities to be released 
in the same proportions as the retention fund mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph.” The committee are now of 
opinion that, in such cases as they may think it desirable, 
the contractors for new schools and enlargements, the con- 
tracts for which were signed before June 11, 1891, might be 
allowed these more favourable terms of payment, and they 
accordingly have passed the following resolution :—‘ That 
the resolutions reported to the Board on June 11, 1891, 
revising the mode of payment to contractors for new schools 
and enlargements during the progress and on the com- 
pletion of the works, shall, in such cases as the committee 
think desirable, apply to contracts for new schools and 
enlargements signed before the above date.” 


Mr. Ruskin would do well to employ. ink that is not per- 
manent when writing his numerous epistles, for sooner or later 
they rise against him. This week one has appeared which was 
written five years ago @ propos of the restoration of Dun- 
blane Cathedral. In it Mr, Ruskin says :—“ Restorations 
are always either architects’ jobs or, clergymen’s vanities, 
and they are the worst sort of swindling and, boasting. 
That of Dunblane Abbey, the loveliest ruin in Scotland 
(and in its way the loveliest in the world) would be the 
most vulgar brutality Scotland has committed since the 
Reformation. I had rather hear she had run a railroad 
through it and thrown the stones into the brook.” We 
doubt if Mr. Ruskin could have ever seen the condition of 
Dunblane. Cathedral, for, if so, it is incomprehensible that 
he should object to the measures which were demanded to 
keep the masonry from further ruin. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many ruins were described as the loveliest 
in the world. 


As we anticipated, the decision of the Paris Tribunal has 
been in favour of the children of the late M. MEISSONIER. 
Instead of selling all the pictures and drawings left by the 
artist they will be apportioned, and Madame MEISSONIER 
can, of course, afterwards sell the works which will come to 
her ‘share, which will be one- eighth of the whole. The two 
children are eager to preserve as many of the pictures as 
they can, and it is anticipated that some will eventually find 
their way to the Louvre. Intending purchasers can now 
apply their money in the purchase of ‘works by other artists, 
which are of no less importance than MEISSONIER’ S. 


WE suppose two rival sets of officials < are the real com- 
batants over the RAPHAEL cartoons. Hampton Court was 
deprived of a treasure through the influence of South 
Kensington, or, in other words, the Office of Works  suc- 
cumbed to the Science and Art Department. Why may 
not the tables be turned? It may be assumed that the 
cartoons obtain less attention at South Kensington than 
when they were hung in the old palace, for the gallery is 
generally empty, and when visitors enter they pass through 
it quickly. ‘The fact is, the cartoons are beyond.the com- 
prehension of the public, and the transference of them to 
new quarters has. not brought any educational advantage. 
They are most lightly painted, for they were not intended 
to serve more that a temporary. purpose. If, therefore, the 
atmosphere of London affects them—and so much is 
admitted—no time should be lost in restoring them to 
Hampton Court, where they were preserved for so long a 
period as to demonstrate that in no building in the world 
could they find safer quarters. The experts. who haye con- 
sidered the subject have been persuaded that the cartoons 
are exercising an educational influence at South Kensington, 


but if they visited the gallery at hours when they were not 


expected, they would discover that the designs of RAPHAEL 
are neglected. It is, therefore, a pity to’run the risk of 
sacrificing the cartoons in order to uphold a delusion. 
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‘THE PRIORY OF THE HOLY TRINITY, 
. DUBLIN.* 


‘UBLIN has had for centuries the privilege of pos- 
sessing two cathedrals, which are in the same district 
of the city. One, commonly known as Christchurch, may 
be considered as the cathedral of the foreigners. It is sup- 
posed to date from A.D. 1038, when Sirric, the Danish 
king, supplied gold and silver enough to pay for its erec- 
tion, besides bestowing on it lands in the county. We 
need not now inquire where the money was obtained by the 
Dane, or by what right he could make over lands. In those 
days it was accepted “that they should take who have the 
will and they should keep who can,” and there was never 
much difficulty for a few men to be victorious in Ireland. 
That was STRONGBOW’s experience, and he was no less 
drawn towards the cathedral than its founder. He also 
endowed it with estates which belonged to the Irish, and 
he appears to have treated the Archbishop with much 
reverence. 

There is no doubt that the constitution of the cathedral 
was and has continued to be somewhat anomalous. 
Although accepted as a cathedral, it was originally the 
Priory of the Holy Trinity, and its dual character continued 
until 1541, when the Priory was transformed intoa Deanery 
and Chapter by Henry VIII. Three years earlier the staff 
of St. Parrick, which was one of the treasures of the Priory, 
was publicly cast into a fire. ¢ 

It must have been no easy task to keep down struggles 
for precedence between the dignitaries of Christchurch 
and those attached to St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Disputes of 
the kind began prior to 1300, for in that year the superiority 
of Christchurch was recognised. In 1420 an order was 
issued by the Archbishop, stating that in processions the 
Prior of Holy Trinity and the Dean of St. Patrick’s, side by 
side, were to follow the Archbishop, and that the canons of 
the two cathedrals were to walk in parallel lines. . If any 
question of precedence or other subject of dispute were sub- 
mitted to the English authorities, there is no doubt it would 
have been decided in favour of the Priory, for it was not 
long after the Invasion before Englishmen ruled in Christ- 
church. ; 

The Priorship was, however, no easy office to exercise. 
Often the Prior was an alien, and could not count on much 
loyalty. The tithes by which the community were supported 
were made the subject of rival claims, and in such cases pay- 
ment was deferred. As early as 1306 it was necessary to obtain 
authority to send a monk through the kingdom to collect 
alms for the Priory, and in 1308 an effort was made to raise 
money on the plate in order to buy corn. Some of the 
benefices of the Priory, although within a few miles of 
Dublin, adjoined regions inhabited by Irish tribes that 
were always ready for forays against the English and their 
friends. It is easy therefore to comprehend why ALEXANDER 
DE BykENoR, Archbishop of Dublin and founder of the 
University, should continue even in his old age to be an 
active Opponent of the mountain Irish, who had so often 
ravaged the lands belonging to his See. To meet the 
danger it was necessary to exact service from tenants, but 
the Prior was always liable to be called on to provide for 
attacks. It is now possible to obtain some glimpses of life 
in the Priory of the Holy Trinity during a part of the four- 
teenth century. The Priory escaped the fate of most 
religious houses at the time of the Reformation. In con- 
sequence many of the manuscripts drawn up by the com- 
munity have been preserved, and, among others, the 
Seneschal’s accounts for part of the years 1337-46. This 
roll of documents was not left unnoticed by writers in the 
last century, but only an occasional entry from it was 
abstracted. At last the Council of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland have had the courage to print a copy 
of the accounts, and were fortunate to obtain the aid of 
Mr, James Mixis to edit it and furnish translator’s notes 
and introduction. It forms one of the most interesting of 
archxological publications, and it is most valuable as a picture 
of the life led by clerics in the fourteenth century. 

At the time to which the accounts relate there were no 


As Account Roll of the Priory of the Holy Trinity, Dublin, 1337-46, 
with the Middle English Moral Play, ‘* The Prided Life.” Edited by 
James Mills, M.R.1.A., being an extra volume of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland. 


important building operations to be paid for, and it may be 
considered as. beyond our province to deal with the 
majority of the entries. The seneschal was no doubt a 
canon who possessed a good deal of concentrativeness, and, 
unlike the scribes of many communities, he avoids noticing 
important events unless they affected his own department. 
For instance, it is stated in most accounts of Christchurch 
that in 1378 there was a lawsuit between the Prior and the 
Mayor and citizens respecting the fishery of the Liffey, but 
although many items in the accounts are about fish, and in 
one case we learn that one Epwarpo Piscarori received 
19a. for debts incurred by some kitchener, there is no men- 
tion of the great suit. 

. The items relating to building have more or less con- 
nection with the refectory, since they relate to some of the 
farm buildings, malt-kilns, &c., belonging to the Priory. The 
following abbreviated copy of the cost of making some walls 
of a kiln-house will suggest the character of the entries :— 

Carpenter cutting, fitting and putting up two roof couples, 3 days 
at board, 6a. 

Hurdles bought for same, 3d. 

Man collecting wattle for same, 1d. x 

Hire of a thatcher roofing said house for ro days at full wages, 
2s. Id. ; by the day, 24d. arse y | A 4 3 

Hire of two serving-men helping him for the said 10 days at full 
wages, 202. ; to each by the day, rd. ¥ 

109 of draughtboard bought among the Irish, 55. 

Timber bought by Richard Taloun, in Glenwhery, to build anew the 

cowhouse, 3.5. 6d, ; 
Richard Taloun, carpenter, fitting and putting up the said timber, 
for 8 days at full wages, 20d. ; by the day, 23d. : ae 
Making a small lock for the wicket of the great gate, 2d... 
A spochour bought to throw water for making the walls, 2d. 
A carpenter making the door and completing the said house for 


2 days at full wages, 5d, 


The rate of wages was not much below that adopted in 
England about the same period. It is evident also that 
stone was not much employed in the farm buildings, 
although easily obtained near Dublin. The walling was of 
mud with wattles, and the wages of a man for digging mud 
was 1d. a day. When women helped they were paid 4d. a 
day. Men who risked their lives by “watching upon the 
tops of the mountains through fear of the Irish” received 
1@. each for every night. In some works the monks 
assisted. Brother Ropert DE Sr. Neor received for 
making, and repairing the oven in the bakehouse with the 
hire of masons r9¢. On another occasion he was paid 
16d. for cleaning and making a water-channel. Brother 
Do puHyn obtained 2s. 24d. for making two glass windows for 
a chancel, with bars, nails and hooks of iron. What 
appears a large sum—17s.—was paid to Brother JoHn 
SAVAGE for carving and ornamenting 18 images for a 
shrine. The lawyers managed to obtain liberal fees from 
the Prior, and 6s. 8d. is often entered for services that do 
not appear to have entailed much exertion. 

Everyone engaged in restoration must have often asked 
the question, Where did the money come from that was 
needed for the erection and support of old churches? The 
buildings are occasionally to be found in districts which 
could never have supported many inhabitants. In Ireland, 
where there was always poverty, although poets and 
political romancers would have us believe the contrary, it is 
still more difficult to understand by what means so many 
churches could be created and upheld. One of the arrange- 
ments for the purpose is suggested by the rolls. In 1346 
Brother THoMas DE Brutey, the seneschal and treasurer, 
made an entry of the receipt of 19s. 1rd. from Domino 
PHILIPPO, the chaplain of Rathtoole, for the farm of. the 
church at Ballycore. It appears that the two small town- 
lands of Rathtoole and Ballycore, on the borders of co. 
Kildare, constituted a parish, The tithes had been 
made, over to the Priory, and they were granted to PHILIP 
for five years on condition that he paid four marks yearly, 
and supported the usual charges. Besides, he was “within 
a year and a half to repair properly the gable of the chancel, 
and roof the chancel efficiently with double boards, making 
it stiff and staunch ; to put in order the chancel below and 
the altar fittingly, and to bind and repair all the books in 
the church.” It is not stated how much the tithes repre- 
sented in sterling coin, but with so little a parish they must 
have been insignificant. After paying for materials and 
labour for the reparation of his church and books, and 
sending four marks to Dublin, Father Pump was not 
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likely to be in a position to retire with a competerice when 
his five-year term came to an end. It must be said that 
there are no signs of wealth in the Priory, and yet the 
Government, being impecunious, used to show eagerness 
to seize on the revenues, especially in the interregnum 
between the death of a prior and the election of a successor. 

Although the Normans had been in Ireland for nearly 
two centuries, it is evident that, when the roll was being pre- 
pared, all who could claim to belong to the invading, or, 
let us say the official, party were differently treated in all 
legal matters from the rest of the people. One case may 
be cited. During January 1338 the Prior manifested that a 
plenteous place was Ireland for hospitable cheer. According 
to the week’s accounts, on Monday, the rgth of that 
month, 3@. was paid for wine at supper. The sum may now 
seem small, but in those days it purchased half a gallon. 
On Tuesday there were dignitaries at dinner, and again 
3@. was expended on wine. Two of the guests were to be 
honoured by gloves, and that necessitated another outlay of 
3¢. On Wednesday, the Prior and Master Simon, the 


Archbishop’s chancellor, consumed threepenny worth of | 


wine at breakfast. At dinner there were proctors invited, 
when the wine cost 3¢., while 8d. was expended on a pair of 
capons and roast meat. At supper the roast meat cost 
24d. andthe ale 2d. On Thursday Jonn pE GRANCET and 
his chaplain came to breakfast; the expense was—bread, 1d.; 
wine 3¢.; a cooked capon 3d. In the evening there was ale 
which cost 1¢@. The Friday was a day of abstinence, but 
the dinner to Sir THomas Wocan, escheator of Ireland ; 
Sir EL1as DE ASSHEBURNE, a judge of the Queen’s Bench, 
and other strangers, cost no less than 25. Oysters were 
also brought in at a cost of 4d., and two pounds of figs, also 
costing 4¢. In the evening in the Prior’s chamber the ale 
cost 1@. The week’s revels wound up on Saturday “in 
oystreis emptis pro Priore, senescallo et celerario, in 
celario ”—that is to say, the Prior, seneschal and cellarer 
enjoyed themselves in the cellar, the dinner costing td. 
and the wine 3d. 

_ In the course of the preceding small-beer chronicle it 
will be remarked the name of JoHN DE GRANCET is 
recorded. He was one of the judges of the King’s Bench, 
and, as was not uncommon in the Ages of Faith, was well 
disposed towards the clergy, for he was deprived of his 
office, imprisoned and fined 500 marks for allowing a case 
to pass from before him to the Ecclesiastical Court. He 
and his wife owned a large part of Dublin. Among her 
houses were some which her father had erected against the 
city wall near the river. The houses impeded access for 
defence against the wild tribes of O’TooLr and O’ByrnzE, 
and they were ordered to be demolished. But after they 
were removed permission was given to re-erect the houses 
on condition that a fortified passage was left along the 
wall and that the latrine opened into the Liffey, as a good 
many do at the present time. It is from this circumstance 
evident that a royal command could be evaded in the 
fourteenth century for the advantage of a privileged person. 

Another curious circumstance relates to DE GRANCET’S 
building. In 1341 he obtained for ten years all the offer- 
ings made before an image of the Blessed Virgin, which 
stood upon a bridge. The condition was his carrying out 
certain meritorious works before the image—probably 
repairs of the way, or making an enclosure, The works 
appear to have been delayed, for in 1347 consent was given 
to expend the offerings on the erection of a cemetery 
chapel for the Priory in the church of St. Michan, a build- 
ing which still retains a reputation, for the soil is supposed 
to be more preservative than any embalming process. 

The festivities which we have mentioned do not seem to 
have been held in any great buildings. Although the 
Priory might be considered to be an English establishment, 
and one of great importance in the young colony, it does 
not appear to have possessed many comforts, much less 
luxuries. Mr. Mixts gives the following account of the 
place, which he has derived from the evidence afforded by 
various items in the roll :— 

The term of Prior’s chamber meant the suite of apartments appro- 
priated to the use of the Prior and his retinue. “It must have included 
at least a hall for meals and reception of visitors, a sleeping-room or 
cell, and accommodation for the Prior’s retainers, including a chamber- 
lain, esquires and garciones or serving-men, There is no indication 
of its position among the conventual buildings. Nor have we any 
inventory of its contents, but occasional purchases of articles’required 


for it give some idea of its furniture. The floors were bare, ‘as’ there 
is no purchase of litter to cover them. A substantial table was ‘ought 
for 6s. 1d. This was probably a regular table for the Prior’s uge, to 
replace the boards and trestles in general use, which may still ‘Have 
been retained here for the tables of the household, Chairs, seédfs and 
stools of straw were used. These were not bought ready-made, but a 
man was employed to make them, and paid 16d. forthis work. | These 
may have resembled the chairs, footstools and mats of straw-work, 
made like the old beehives, which were still in frequent use in Dublin 
until some years ago. The table appointments were for the most part 
of pewter, or more properly tin (fewtreum), On one occasion twelve 
dishes, twelve plates, twelve saucers or sauce vessels, and two large 
dishes or chargers of this metal were bought at a cost of 7s, They 
were considered sufficiently valuable to employ a goldsmith to mark 
them, who was paid 9d. for doing so. Mustard, which was much 
used, was brought to table in small earthenware pots, three of which 
were bought for 1¢. The lock and key for the chamber cost 3.; 
3@. was spent on earthenware vessels, whose use is not specified. Fuel 
is occasionally bought, and candles cost 3a. for 2 lbs, 


Students of English literature and language will also find 
in the volume a very curious “ Morality,” consisting of a 
prologue of rr2 lines and a play of 390 lines. The editor 
considers the subject to be “ Pride of Life,” and from the 
style of the manuscript it was evidently esteemed as a 
treasure in the Priory. It appears from the place names to 
be the composition of some English poet. The date is 
uncertain, but, from the caligraphy, the copy was made 
soon after the middle of the fourteenth century. The 
“Morality” may have been acted in the church or in the 
streets of Dublin. A couple of stanzas will suggest what 
was accepted as poetry by contemporaries of CHAUCER™:— 


wat schold I do at churg wat 
schir bisop wastoner 

nay chure nis no wy! cot 

hit wol abid yer 


I wool let car away 
& go on mi petying 
to hontyng & to oir play 
for al yi long prechying 


The volume is the most novel of recent contributions to H 
archeology, and it is creditable to the Society of Antiquaries_ 
of Ireland to have produced so valuable a reprint. é 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


sla seventh ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. J. MacVicar Anderson, 
president, in the chair. : 

The PRESIDENT ‘said that since their last meeting Mr. 
Philip Hardwick had passed away. Mr. Hardwick’s works 
were both important and numerous. He had occupied a dis- 
tinguished position, and had been regarded as an able architect 
and an honourable man. = 


The Royal Gold Medal. { 

The PRESIDENT announced that the Council proposed to 
submit the name of M. Cesar Daly, hon. corresponding 
member, Paris, to Her Majesty as the recipient of:the Royal 
Gold Medal, for his works as a man of letters, The President 
then read the following extract from a personal and unofficial 
letter he had received from M. Daly :—‘‘ The secretaries of the 
Institute have officially informed me of the Council’s very 
flattering decision of presenting my name before Her Majesty 
the Queen as a worthy recipient for the Royali Medal to.be 
given in 1892.... I beg you to receive my most grateful 
acknowledgment for this kindness and honour.’ You know 
already the strong ties which bind my youngest memories with 
England and Englishmen, but the favourable vote of the 
Council binds my old age by a new tie that no strain will ever 
weaken. By their generous and large feeling in favour of 
architectural progress through the whole world, and: their 
decision of seeking the worthy amongst all nations, the English 
Institute has created a sort of architectural Senate of which 
every architect must be highly flattered to become a member.” 

Mr. E. T. HALL then read a paper, of which the following 
is an abstract, on 


London Building Legislation. 

Mr. Hall, in his opening remarks, referred to the great 
importance of the subject, especially as the codification and 
amendment of the Metropolitan Building Acts was now occupy- 
ing the attention of the Government and the London County 
Council. He desired to expound the views of the Practice 
Standing Committee, who for the past two years had had’the 
matter before them, and whose suggestions for a Draft Bidl had 
been approved by the Council of the Institute. The committee 
had throughout realised that the question must be approached 
in a public spirit, with the endeavour to insure safe and Sanitaty 
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building with as few restrictions as possible on artistic design. 
The main lines of the suggestions are as follows :— 

1. It is suggested that the details of construction, which are 
subject to variation from time to time by reason of, zz/er alia, 
new inventions, new materials or modes of construction, &c., 
should be omitted from the body of the new Act, and be 
placed in schedules attached thereto, power being given by the 
Act to the County Council and to the Commissioners of Sewers, 
as the case may be (subject to provisions corresponding to 
those of Part II. of the Metropolitan Management and Building 
Acts Amendment Act 1878), to vary these as occasion shall 
require, the object being to allow of changes in details of 
construction without the necessity of going to Parliament. 

2. It is suggested that the new Act should be confined to 
and extend to everything within and enclosing the curtilage of 
a building, including any vaults under a public way ; it is also 
suggested that it should include sanitation (¢.e. drainage, air 
spaces, ventilation, plumbing, &c.) and regulations respecting 
lines of frontage of buildings. 

3. The construction of roads, sewers and bridges, and 
of everything in the nature of public thoroughfares for use in 
common by the public, to be excluded. 

4. Rights of light and air to be excluded, as they are in the 
nature of private property. 

5. Restrictions on design, which are questions of taste, to be 

excluded. 
_ 6. Erections which are not buildings should be subject to 
control or supervision of district surveyors. Under this head 
would come glass covers to yards, private bridges between 
buildings in one occupation, telephone and telegraph posts, on 
buildings, wall signs, fowl-houses and similar domestic struc- 
tures, metal pipes for flues, &c. ~ ei SEA 

Having drawn attention to the importance of excluding the 
construction of road sewers and bridges, &c., from a Building 
Act, Mr. Hall proceeded to treat with the details of the draft. 
Great attention had been given to definitions. Many subjects 
defined by the committee were not defined in the existing Acts, 
while new definitions had been given to many others 3; among 
the former were building, structure, wall-sign, warehouse, 
domestic building, living-room, flat, business offices, storey, top- 
most storey, floor area, superficies, cubic contents and fire 
resisting ; and the latter included public building, site, base of 
the wall, foundation, builder, street (instead of roadway). and 
centre of street. me 

Several of the existing exemptions to the Act were mani- 
festly opposed to the public interest, and therefore recommended 
to be removed or limited in scope, while new exemptions of very 
small buildings from the general rules of the Act were sug- 
gested, but placed under the control of the district surveyor. 
An important addition to the Act was the section dealing with 
the “alteration in purpose or character of a building,” and a 
new section also provided for the restoration of buildings of 
architectural, archeological or historical interest ; while the 
section for “rebuilding old buildings ” was varied. With refer- 
ence to foundations and sites several alterations were suggested. 
The existing rule as to the thickness of concrete under a wall 
was inadequate : the suggested section said the thickness of 
good concrete shall vary according to the height and class of 
building, and allowed of the omission of concrete, with the 
‘approval of the district surveyor, where the site was “a natural 


bed of solid gravel or chalk of not less than 3 feet in thickness.”. 


The subject of recesses and openings in external walls had re- 
ceived careful attention, and it was proposed to modify the law 
by enacting that the recesses and openings in any storey shall 
not “exceed one-half of the superficies of the wall of such 
‘storey in which they are-made ;” this limit not to apply to that 
portion of an external wall between its base and 30 feet above the 
level of the public footway immediately in front of the 
‘centre of the facade, or, where there is no such footway, then 
above the actual level of the ground before excavation. Turn- 
ing to party-walls, a principle had been adopted for fire preven- 
tion and stability which, it was hoped, would commend itself to 
all; the theory of ownership in the existing Acts was not 
interfered with, but the new principle of construction. was that 
there shall be in the centre of the new party-wall a continuous 
backbone of brickwork, the thickness of which neither owner 
shall diminish. On its own side only of this backbone could 
the flues. of any building be placed. Applying the principle, it 
was proposed that in no case. shall the back of a recess be 
within 4 inches of the centre of the wall. As to the formation 
and superficial limits of recesses in party-walls, the new section 
provided that the recesses shall be arched or corbelled over in 
the height of the storey in which they. are made, and that their 
extent shall be measured by width, not area, and that the 
“width shall not exceed one-half the whole length of the wall 
of the storey in which they are made.” As to the section 
governing uniting buildings, a discretion to the County Council 
was Suggested to consent to the uniting of buildings which 
were not wholly in the same occupation. In the case of floors 


of fire-resisting materials such uniting might, he thought, within: 


limits be permitted with . perfect propriety... The new section 
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forbade openings in “any party-wall- or any two external walls 
dividing buildings,” and further. provided that “no opening in 
such wall or walls.on any: one floor” shall be “nearer. than 
25 feet to any other opening on the same floor;” and the 
existing section, requiring openings in party or dividing walls 
to be stopped up, had been made much stronger. Under the 


sheading of Miscellaneous, an effort had been made to get rid of 


the public danger arising from advertisements on combustible 


hoardings “on the face or in front of the external wall of any 


finished building.” Mr. Hall next dealt with “timber: in 
external walls,” bressumers, the height of party walls above 
roofs—treating the last-mentioned at considerable length—and 
then turned to the payment of the cost of party-walls and the 
question of storeys in the roof.. A new section for “chimney shafts 
from furnaces” incorporated the essentials of the existing rules 
which the County Council adopted in sanctioning such shafts, 
while in the rules as to other chimneys and flues many varia- 
tions in detail had been made. Considerable alterations had 
also been made as to the construction of habitable rooms, the 
minimum height, except in the roof, being increased from 7 to 
8 feet, and minimum areas of windows, of dormers, lantern 
lights, &c., had been fixed. The draft next embraced all the 
building regulations of the Public Health Act for underground 
rooms let as separate dwellings, and added regulations for other 
underground rooms not so let ; and he considered it a matter 
of congratulation for the Institute that the Government in 
framing that Act .had adopted so many improvements sug- 
gested by the Institute. Projections beyond the general line 
of building had also received careful attention. The sections 
had been drawn anew, and it was affirmed that cornices of shops 
might to a specified extent overhang the public way, but no 
other part of a shop-front encroach on it. Permission for bay 
windows and similar projections over building owner’s own land 
was given, thus legalising what was a pretty general practice; 
while adjoining owners were protected by the condition that no 
such projection shall not come within 2 feet of the centre of a 
party wall, nor shall it extend outside a line drawn at an angle of 
30 degrees from the point in the front of the building where ‘it 
touches the centre line of the division of the properties. » It was 
a pleasure to note that the County Council, too; in their amend- 
ments, had a section with the object to concede greater freedom 
of design to architects, or rather building owners ; this section 
allowed, under restrictions, projecting oriel windows or turrets 
not. only over the building owner’s land, but 12 inches 
over the public way. The County Council had apparently 
considered overhanging constructions only in relation “to 
the- public way, for, though right and proper so ~ con- 
sidered, the limit for. oriels and turrets not to: be lower 
than a certain height above the level of the footway was un-. 
necessary and undesirable where they were over the building 
owner’s own land. The author then dealt with a sub-section 
designed to insure the construction of party-walls in buildings’ 
subsequently converted into two or more buildings, and a 
section to secure fire-resisting construction in a building 
erected or converted into two or more divisions intended for or 
adapted to be used as flats, or as warehouses, or which is let or 
occupied in two or more such divisions, with reference to which 
an incidental change of great importance was made. The old 
sub-section said :—‘Sets of chambers or rooms tenanted by 
different persons shall in certain buildings be deemed to be 
separate buildings.” The new section assumed a building to 
be that which it was popularly understood to be, viz. a cube 
resting on the ground and covered by a roof. Having described’ 
the suggested regulations as to “ egress from certain buildings - 
referred to, and the incorporation of section 29 of the London 
County Council (General Powers) Act, Mr. Hall proceeded to’ 
treat of those powers to govern lift-shafts. Lifts, in the sugges- 
tions of the committee, were divided into three classes—(1) 
those which were inside a building with fire-resisting floors con- 
taining flats or business offices; (2) those outside the external wall; 
and (3) those inside warehouses which pass through fire-resist- ' 
ing floors, and where it is not the practice to enclose the lifts with 
walls. In the first class it was suggested that the lift be separated ’ 
from flats or offices by brick walls, and all openings into the 
shafts from within the entrance doors of flats must have an 
iron door in addition to a wooden one. In the second class 
the enclosures to the shafts, or for cylinders, balance weights or- 
gearing, were to be either of brickwork, ironwork or other fire- 
resisting material approved by the district surveyor ; if the floors 
of the building are required by the Act to be of fire-resisting 
construction, then any openings into the shafts from within the 
entrance-doors of the flats, or from any warehouse or business 
offices, are required to have an iron door as above. In the 
third class all openings in the floors must have a horizontal 
door, hatchway, or other cover of iron or other fire-resisting 
material as specified. With reference to the present maximum’ 
of heights of buildings, in the 1890 Act that maximum was 
proposed to be reduced to'75 feet and the height of two storeys 
in the roof limited to:20 feet: The provision for open spaces 
at the rear and sides of dwelling-houses was next dealt with, 
and having-referred to.the many points:of view from which this 
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question had to be considered and the dangers of insufficient 
space, Mr. Hall said the London County Council were now 
going to an extreme in proposing to require. an open space at 
the rear not only of domestic, but of all buildings, which space 
between the opposite backs of two buildings would be prac- 
tically double the width required between the opposite fronts of 
buildings. Proceeding to analyse the working of the proposed 
section, he assumed there were three buildings which were 
parallelograms, z.e. with no back additions. Two faced each 
other—their front walls were 75 feet high, and they were separated 
by a street 70 feet wide ; the third was behind, and backedon tothe 
second; between the second and the third was also a road 
70 feet wide. By the operation of the section there must be 
above the ground-floor of the building 90 feet between the 
backs of the blocks, and the external walls forming the backs 
cannot be more than 45 feet high, while the front walls, 70 feet 
apart, may be 75 feet high. Could there, asked Mr. Hall, be 
any justification. whatever for such a consequence? The 
section would afford room for much litigation and its ultimate 
abrogation by evasion. Which was the front of a building ? 
Or, given two good roads, why should a building have a back 
at all? Moreover, if the’ case were bad when there was a back 
street, it was worse when there was none ; for if the depth of a 
site be 55 feet, the building might then be 45 feet deep ; but 
the application of the County Council’s rule would only permit 
the rear wall to be ro feet high and the front wall to be 50 feet 
high, and that with a sky-line of dull and dreary monotony in a 
street 70 feet wide. ‘The varied problems of open spaces had 
all received careful attention, and he thought upon further con- 
sideration the County Council would agree that the necessities 
of the case were met by the suggestions in the Institute draft. 
Mr. Hall then referred to a new section dealing with drains and 
sanitary apparatus, &c., which left. all details to by-laws, and 
gave an epitome of matters relating to the construction of public 
buildings ; concluding his paper by alluding to questions which 
had been settled in principle, but not yet formulated by the 
committee—among others the making of by-laws, the machinery 
for settling disputes by the award of the surveyors, the tribunal 
of appeal and the duties and remuneration of district surveyors. 

Mr. H. H. COLLINS proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Hall 
for his paper. He said he was pleased to find that’ the com- 
mittee of the Institute had considered the subject, not as a new 
Bill, but as a codification and an amendment of the old Act, 
which had borne the test of thirty-six years’ time. In regard of 
the County Council’s new rule as to open spaces and sites, Mr. 
Hall’s diagrams showed that it involved a system of absolute 
confiscation. If intended to apply to old as well as new build- 
ings, the proposal was so monstrous and iniquitous that the 
House of Commons would not pass it. Over-legislation, above 
all things, should be avoided. 

Mr. ARTHUR BAKER said he hoped that enormous struc- 
tures carried on iron legs would become impossible. 

Mr. ALEXANDER PaYNE seconded the vote of thanks, and 
said he thought it would be years before architects would be 
able to tell what the effect of the Bill would be, and how lawyers 
would construe it. 

Mr. RALPH NEVILL, F.S.A., alluded to the fire risks from 
the flues of kitcheners to the adjoining house, and said that the 
new-fashioned grates were equally dangerous. He took excep- 
‘tion to the provisions laid down for stepping footings of con- 
‘crete. The notion that a solid slab of concrete became stronger 
—that was what it amounted to—by cutting pieces out of the 
top was absurd. 

Mr. WOODTHORPE spoke of the fire at the hotel in New 
York. Fortunately, he thought such a calamity could not occur 
in a London hotel. Warehouses, on the contrary, were often 
quite full of inflammable goods, and the storeys over were in 
use as living-rooms. There should be fireproof staircases 
throughout, and means of exit by the roof. 

Mr. ARTHUR CAWSTON, speaking of half-timbered houses, 
mentioned one at Streatham that had later been surrounded by 
buildings. He referred to the great fire in Cheapside, when 
his attention had been drawn to the danger of matchboarding 
found from top to bottom in warehouses, and only used, he 
believed, because it could be put up quicker than plasterwork on 
the walls and ceilings. Back-to-back houses need not neces- 
sarily be unhealthy. In some cases it would be advantageous 
to build them. - 

Mr. DICKSEE asked if the discussion could be adjourned, 
and was answered in the negative by the President. He then 
remarked on the subject of drains—that the district surveyor 
should have full_powers in this matter, instead of it being left, 
as now, to the vestry officials. 

Mr. H. H. STATHAM disagreed with sheds and even tents 
becoming buildings under the Bill. He hoped to hear nothing 
further in favour of back-to-back houses. . «©... 

Mr. J. D. MATHEWS considered. that.details of the Bill 
should not be left for by-laws. All details should: be included 
in the schedule of the Act. District surveyors far preferred 
definite rules to discretionary powers.) 5). ihn 


,Mr, T., BLASHILL ‘approved of; including a “tent: among j 
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buildings to be regulated for. The object of restricting the 
area of openings in the fronts of buildings was not for structural 
purposes but for safety against fire. Flames leapt from neigh- 
bouring buildings and even across a street. Mr. Hall’s diagram 
was a curious illustration of the effect the Bill would have over 
open spaces at the rear of buildings. It was what could but 
rarely occur, and even if it did the County Council had 
dispensing powers. , ; 

Mr. JOHN SLATER said he was pleased to see that so many 
of the suggestions he had made two years since had been 
included in the paper. 

Mr. T. M. RICKMAN spoke of the labour and careful con- 
sideration that the committee had devoted to the subject. . 

The vote of thanks, having been put by the President, was 
carried by acclamation, and Mr. Hall having briefly replied the 
meeting adjourned. 


FOGS AND THEIR PREVENTION, 


A PAPER was read by Dr. W. Ernest F. Thomson at last 
week’s meeting of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow 
on “ Our Present Position regarding Fogs.” -He gave a review 
of what fog was and’ remarked upon the close relation which 
existed between dust particles and the condensation of vapour. 
In this connection he showed an interesting experiment. Into 
one glass receiver containing ordinary air he allowed water 
vapour to enter, with the result that a fog was formed ; while 
in’ another receiver containing air which-was almost free from 
dust particles, little or no condensation took place. The’ dust 
particles, he said, offered surfaces on which the vapour: con- 
densed. - When dust particles were present in great quantities 
fog was formed, each particle only getting a small share of 
vapour, while where the particles were fewer they got a large 
share, and, becoming’ overloaded, fell in the form of mist or 
rain. It was a curious fact, he observed, that the dust particles 
arising from’a clear flame were about equally bad’ as’ fog-pro- 
ducers with the dust particles from ‘a smoky flame. _ Combus- 
tion in any form was a potent fog-producer’ under’ certain 
conditions of the atmosphere and temperature. There was a 
form of dry fog which was caused by the condensation’ of 
vapour in unsaturated air, owing to the chemical affinity be- 
tween the dust particles and water. Such particles “were 
common salt and sulphate of ammonia.’ The presence’ of the 
former in large quantities near the sea accounted for fogs in such 
localities. ‘The presence of the latter material was due to the 
combustion of fuel containing sulphur and ammonia. A great 
deal had been said in the past about soot forming fog, but he 
thought it had been found from experiment that it was thé sul- 
phur compounds rather than the soot in the atmosphére which 
was to blame. He did not think that fogs were so injurious to 
health as was generally supposed, although there could bé no 
doubt that they did increase the death-rate from diseases of the 
respiratory organs. It remained to be shown how soot or 
sulphur fog was worse as regarded the death-rate than fog free 
from these constituents. All that we could expect to do in the 
way of preventing soot and sulphur was to minimise the’ output 
of these products. The only way to do this seemed to be to 
make compulsory the use of properly-constructed grates and of 
a certain kind of coal in dwelling-houses, with Government 
inspectors appointed to inquire into the kind of grate in use in 
each house, a fine to be imposed on persons who had not’thé 
proper kind, the landlord to be responsible. There was legis: 
lation already for the proper stoking of manufactory fires and 
furnaces. To talk just now about electricity as a source of heat 
he was afraid would be ‘Utopian. But the time might’ comé 
when their successors would rejoice in finding Glasgow 4s free 
from smoke as Calcutta, with buildings no longer begrimed with 
soot but shining in the sun. The conclusion to which ‘he 
thought they must come was that in river-side ‘cities, such as 
Glasgow and London, they could never be rid of fog, and that 
there would always be more fog than in smaller cities not 
situated on rivers. In conclusion he said that he had tried to 
leave alone all the side issues involved. Ries} 
Mr. F. J. Rowan, C.E., said that the researches of Mr. 
Aitken and others had shown that we could never expect'to’ be 
free from fogs. Even with very much improved methods of 
combustion it could never be hoped that all sources of fog pro- 
ducing material could be eliminated. Some of the methods 
suggested were no doubt practicable, but the whole subject’ 
resolved itself into one of cost. It was quite easy to use coal 
for manufacturing operations in such a way as to remove the 
larger part of the carbon or the constituents which produced ' 
free carbon while the coal was being consumed, and also to 
remove the sulphurous acid-producing material. But manufac- 
turers were not at all disposed to. go to the cost of any pré-' 
liminary treatment of their fuel so as to’ produce results: which 
were merely for the benefit of their neighbours, Dr. Carpenter 
had long ago suggested that something: should be doné'in” 
regard to household fires. He had insisted that gas’ 6r’ 
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anthracite or coke should be used. There again cost came in, ] 


and another question on which he touched, when he said that 
to deny to the average human being the right or the opportunity 
to poke the fire would be to reduce him to practical idiocy. 
There was something in that no doubt. He did not suppose 
that smoke would be prevented unless those who produced it 
were compelled to take the necessary measures. Nowadays no 
one who knew anything about the subject spoke of smoke con- 
sumption, because it was known that this was physically im- 
possible. Once smoke was produced it could not be consumed. 
Therefore the thing to do was to devise measures to prevent 
the formation of smoke. If the city authorities were fully alive 
to the part which dust played in producing fog, they would do 
even more than they were doing to still further reduce the 
quantity. Dr. Hugh Thomson said that the only way in 
which domestic fires could be dealt with was to introduce some 
new method of ventilating and heating. He suggested that 
heated air driven by machinery should be used. Mr. 
Gilbert Thomson declared that there was one difficulty in 
the way of the hot-air system, and that was public opinion. 
Legislation of an extremely drastic kind, he feared, could 
not be looked for. He certainly. would not care to have 
the duty of inspecting houses to see what kinds of coal and 
grates were used. Mr. William Key, Tradeston Gasworks, 
asked if the approach of fogs could not be predicted by means 
of meteorological observations, so that gas-managers and others 
might be able to provide for the lighting of cities. He approved 
of the idea of heating by means: of warm air, and suggested 
that it might be used in model lodging-houses, and perhaps in 
the new Art Galleries. If the building about to be erected 
were treated in the manner suggested by Dr. Thomson it would 
have the effect of educating public opinion. The president, 
Professor M‘Kendrick, asked if any of the gentlemen who had 
had experience in Glasgow for forty years or so could say 
whether fogs were more frequent and denser than they used to 
be. Mr. Alexander Scott replied that, speaking for the past 
thirty years, they had not seriously increased in frequency or 
density. Mr. W. R. W. Smith asserted that they had increased 
in density and deepened in colour. When he was a lad the 
fogs were very moderate affairs indeed. As to drastic legisla- 
tion, he thought the authorities should simply say that people 
could not pollute the atmosphere with smoke in the way they 
had been doing. They should give the power to the authorities 
and get measures carried out. Mr. George C. Thomson, 
engineer to the Smoke Abatement Association, stated that 
people could get rid of dirty fogs and have clean ones without 
any difficulty if they wished it, and would only say the word. 
The secretary (Mr. John Mayer) said that fogs had been less 
dense in recent years than they used to be. Mr. W. B. Buchan 
considered that it was the duty of the State to give a grant of 
money for the purpose of investigating the fog-question. Dr. 
W. E. F. Thomson, to whom a vote of thanks was accorded for 
his paper, in acknowledging the compliment said that meteoro- 
logical forecasts of fogs would_not be any better than ordinary 
weather reports, and everyone knew their value. 


TESSERZ:. 


Tbe Hall at Penshurst. 
A® in all domestic buildings of the fourteeth century, the 
ye great hall at Penshurst is the primary and most important 
feature of the mansion, and is unusually spacious, being 64 feet 
long by 38 feet 9 inches wide, and 48 feet high from the floor to 
the ridge of the roof. It is lighted by two two-light windows 
on the north and south sides, the tracery in the heads of which 
is of somewhat peculiar design and partakes of the localism 
observable in several structures in Kent. Between the windows 
on the outside are large buttresses, between which, over the 
windows, are segmental-headed arches similar to those at the 
Guesten Hall at Worcester and the Palace at Mayfield, Sussex, 
and elsewhere, the object of which was to strengthen the but- 
tresses and to afford additional thickness of wall at the foot of 
the rafters for the wall plates of the roof. The transoms of the 
windows have been modernised. On the north side of the hall, 
and at its eastern extremity, there was originally another win- 
dow, converted subsequently into a doorway to what is known 
as “ Rupert’s Building,” which is of Elizabethan date. At the 
south end of the hall was the dais, raised on one step, and an 
octagonal recess or turret, the windows of which appear to be 
nearly coeval with the other portions of the hall, although, on 
further investigation, some indications in the plinth-mould and 
on the roof induce the supposition that it was an after-thought 
or alteration made soon after the erection of the rest. In the 
interior of this recess the detail of the staircase which leads to 
the state apartments on the upper floor is not earlier in date 
than the Elizabethan period. The roof of the hall is a very 
fine example of fourteenth-century type, and is divided longi- 
tudinally into four bays, to each of which there is an arched 
and moulded principal and collar, over which is an octagonal 
king-post with moulded capital and. base and curved braces, 


supporting an upper collar ; each pair of rafters is strutted, and 
at the feet are upright puncheons resting on a moulded wall- 
plate which, with the addition of other mouldings beneath, 
forms an effective cornice. Under each principal is a figure 
corbel, life-size, carved in oak ; each figure is different and all 
are of grotesque character. In each of the gables of the roof 
at the east and west ends of the hall is a four-light segmental- 
headed window, the design of which is similar in treatment 
to those on the north and south sides, and very good. Over 
these are two small windows of two lights each, so arranged 
that the king-posts and curved braces of the roof harmonise 
with the general arrangement of the design. In the hall are 
some well-designed old benches: and tables, and in the centre 
of the floor are the original fire-dogs, which stand within an 
octagonal stone hearth. Over this in the roof was the louvre, 
all traces of which have disappeared. 


Roman Villas. 

The Roman villa of Imperial days resembled the Italian. 
villa of the sixteenth century, to which it served as a model, 
exceeding it, perhaps, in length of portico and extent of build- 
ings, but falling short of it in the magnificence of the garden 
decorations, the vastness of the waterworks and the extent of 
the walks. We might perhaps draw a contrary inference from 
the threat which Horace holds out of a deficiency of corn, wine: 
and oil, to be caused by the spread of princely palaces, with 
their groves of planes and their beds of violets, myrtles and all 
the wilderness of sweets ; but as in another ode on the same 
subject he expresses an apprehension that the fishes will be 
seriously inconvenienced by the stately piles of masonry built 
out into the sea, we must set down the whole as a poetical 
exaggeration too light to weigh against the minute account 
which Pliny and others have left us of their villas. Extensive 
pleasure-grounds for exercise are the creations of colder 
climates and of modern habits. The Romans were content 
with the narrower limits of the “gestatio,” or open walk, the 
crypto-porticus for wet weather, the cool arcade for the summer 
heats. And there the great and wise at certain hours of the 
day took their pompous stroll, followed by some secretary who. 
read to them, or by some rhetowician who “disputed” with 
them, or more probably made philosophical discussion the 
vehicle for administering his daily dose of flattery. To suppose 
that sites could be so exquisitely chosen as were those of the 
Roman villas, and buildings so ‘tastefully constructed, except by 
men who had a strong perception of beauty, is impossible. 
Even now the broken arcades running along the sides of the 
hills embellish the views they were built to command. The 
basements, whose ruins are yet visible projecting into the calm. 
bright bays of the Mediterranean and crowned with porticoes 
of marble, must have produced an effect of singular beauty and 
luxury. But it is nevertheless true that there is nothing in 
classic literature to mark that the aticients had analysed the 
cause of their enjoyment, or even that they had been close 
observers of visible objects. We remember no description of 
atmospheric effects, no allusion to purple mountains or grey 
distances—scarcely even any mention of the blue sky. Among 
the remains of ancient art we have no indications of landscape 
painting. The few approaches to it which are to be found on 
the walls of Pompeii display perspective that is positively. 
Chinese in its extravagance. 


Fanciful Columns. 

One of the earliest conceits introduced into Roman archi- 
tecture in its decadence was the substitution of spiral for 
straight lines of fluting, a change manifestly injurious to the 
effect of the pillar and leading the way to a variety of kindred 
barbarisms, for it is in the nature of all error to propagate itself im 
other and varied forms. The spiral flutes and beads suggested 
the twisting of whole shafts which are to be often found in 
early medizval work, until at length the shaft altogether lost. 
its character of a vertical support, and we find them coupled 
and intertwined and knotted after a fashion more like ropes. 
than cylindrical shafts of stone or marble. Raphael, in de- 
signing his immortal fresco of the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, 
incurred a grave respensibility in setting that example of 
spirally twisted shafts, to be too readily followed by those who. 
knew not how to distinguish between the requirements of the 
painter and those of the architect. Had the composition been 
scored and cut up by the vertical lines of a number of ordinary: 
columns, the effect would necessarily have been unseemly, and! 
the painter was therefore tempted to give them undulating 
forms, which associated well enough with the accompanying 
figures. But it is worthy of note that this great master, when 


she worked as an architect, committed no such mistake as to. 


give such unsubstantial forms to real stonework. On the con- 
trary, the few buildings with which he enriched the art are 
remarkable, even at that early period, for purity of form and 
propriety of design. How heavy are the responsibilities. of 
those on whom great genius has been conferred. Michel 
Angelo, by the capriccios which he permitted himself to indulge 
in when he designed the tomb of the Medici, was little aware’ 
that he was paying the way to that: monstrous progeny. of 
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‘broken pediments and other violations of propriety which often 
‘defaced the architecture of later schools, So his matchless 
contemporary Raphael, by having traced on the walls of the 
Vatican those graceful contortions, so pleasing to the painter’s 
eye but so little adapted to execution in real stone and marble, 
may perhaps be regarded as the real parent of those fantastic 
masses of bronze and stone which are scarcely censured in the 
baldachino of St. Peter’s, the porch of All Saints Church at 
Oxford, and in a hundred other less distinguished localities. 


Certainly commanding genius has its duties as well as_its- 


privileges ; its faults become consecrated by their association 
with so much acknowledged merit and an error is dangerously 
‘seductive when it comes recommended to us by the sanction of 
a great name. We can only shortly advert to the curious and 
fantastic forms with which it has at various times and in various 
countries delighted artists to impart to that feature. At Liege 
we have it whimsically assuming the likeness of a gigantic 
baluster, an idea to which the Quattrocentists of Italy had been 
also led by the loose rein which they were wont to give to 
their masonic fancies. At the Pavian Certosa we shall some- 
times find their shafts divided into two distinct parts—the lower 
part straight and normal, the upper part degenerating into 
shapes fitted rather for confectionery than masonry. Ivary, an 
architect of some merit and greatly employed in the north of 
Italy during the seventeenth century, exaggerating the faults of 
the Quattrocentists, devised columns of which the upper part is 
twisted, like those of his predecessors, whlist the lower part is 
bulged out into the resemblance of a baluster. These curious 
inventions may be compared to the variations on a simple air 
in music, sometimes so erratic that you can hardly trace the 
parent melody, sometimes retaining much of the air but so 
overlaying it with extrinsic additions and decorations as to 
deprive it of all its original simplicity and even identity. 


The Greek Temple. 

When employed by its authors and inventors the archi- 
tecture of Attica and Ionia is faultless. The separate members 
of the building have a definite relation to the whole. They are 
aggregated by affinity and connected by apposition. 
is in its destined place, no one is extraneous or superfluous ; 
all are characterised by fitness and propriety. Grecian archi- 
tecture is a composition of columns which are intended to 
assemble themselves only in the form of a Grecian temple. 
They seek to enter into no other combination. Beauty and 
elegance result from their union. The long unvaried horizontal 
line of the entablature rests in stable tranquillity upon the even 
ranging capitals below, and the conical shafts are repeated in 
unbroken symmetry. ‘The edifice is perfect in itself, therefore 
it admits of no change in its plan, of no addition to its eleva- 
tion. It must stand in virgin magnificence, unmated and alone. 
The Grecian temple may be compared to a single crystal, and 
the laws by which it is constructed are analogous to the process 
of crystallisation. Disturb the arrangement of the primitive 
molecules of the crystal and they will set into a misshapen 
fragment; increase the number of these crystals, allow them 
to fix themselves upon each other, and their individual regu- 
larity will be lost inthe amorphous mass. Thus, in the Grecian 
temple the component parts have settled themselves into a 
shape of perfect harmony such as is required by their integral 
figure, but it is a shape which cannot be varied in its outline, 
mor can it be changed in its proportions. Neither does it sub- 
mit to be annexed to any other. Every attempt which is made 
to blend the temple with any other design produces a lame and 
discordant effect. We must reject the arch, the noblest inven- 
tion of architectural science. Porticoes cannot be duplicated. 
Doric columns cannot be raised in storeys; no window can 
‘open into the cell; no wing can be added to the right or to the 
left which does not at once convince the observer that it has 
no real relationship to the centre which it obscures. How 
could any other result be anticipated? The sacred architecture 
of Greece admits of no habitable interior; a ceil of narrow 
dimensions, lighted by an aperture in the roof and intended to 
contain a single statue, is the only chamber which can be 
placed within the walls of the temple. We are not required to 
enter into the fane ; it is a monument which we are to contem- 
plate from without, and which appears in its pride when con- 
sidered as a portion of the surrounding landscape. In the 
opinion of the Grecian architect, his building was seldom more 
than the framework of his sculpture. It was never intended 
for social worship. A temple was a shrine upon which decora- 
tions were to be displayed ; the altar flamed before the portico ; 
the votary was to offer up his sacrifice in the hypethrum, 
looking around to the woods, the purpled hills and the circling 
horizon. From the science of its mechanical execution, aided 
by the transcendent skill of the sculptor, the beauties of the 
design of the Grecian architect are doubly enhanced. As 
masons the Greeks carried the art of building to the highest 
excellence. The Grecian architect possessed the means which 
his mind required. His elements were few; scarcely any 
variety of structure was required from his art. He placed a 
larger number of columns around the more sumptuous edifice, 


Each one’ 


and a smaller number around the more humble structure ; he 
raised the temple and the tomb. His career was definite ; he 
saw the end of it. He was required to perfect rather than to 
invent. Grecian architecture submits itself to the judgment, 
and the judgment is satisfied. A problem has been proposed 
to which a perfect solution has been given. The Grecian 
architect performed all that he had promised to himself, all 
that he wished to have was given to him; and so soon did the 
Grecian style attain its wonderful perfection that, from the 
earliest to the latest period, a few elegant improvements, 
scarcely to be discerned even by the practised eye—a few 
tasteful variations, rather to be described by the learned than 
felt by the spectator—are the only tokens which denote the 
progress of Grecian art from infancy to maturity. 


Italian Majolica. 

Very little is known with any certainty respecting the origin 
and mode of execution of majolica, and this obscurity leaves a 
certain gap in the history of ornamental art, the more to be 
regretted as all the discoveries of modern chemistry have 
hitherto failed to recover the secret of some of the colours 
and prismatic varnishes which distinguish it from all other 
kinds of earthenware. Pesaro, Urbino, Gubbio and Faenza 
were the towns most celebrated for the manufacture. Its 
palmy days extended over little more than one hundred 
years, from the half of the fifteenth to the middle of the 
sixteenth century. It was held in high estimation by the 
artistic authorities of the day, and painters of note are known 
to have furnished designs for choice services of majolica. The 
term “ Raphael-ware” is, however, erroneously applied to it if 
intended to convey the idea that the painter of the 7vansfigura- 
tion employed his pencil in its adornment. Whether he ever 
gave any designs for such a purpose seems most problematical, 
and in general those attributed to him are mere fragments of 
copies from his pictures and from the engravings of Marc 
Antonio. But among the artists of the day who did so exercise 
their talent Vasari mentions Gianbattista Franco, of Venice, and 
Taddeo Zuccaro, as having been employed by Duke Guido- 
baldo II. Zuccaro indeed designed, and Fontana executed, 
the double set of majolica which that Prince presented to 
Philip II. of Spain, and Charles V. is said to have received at 
his hands a similar token of friendship. Numerous are the names 
of the celebrated masters of this branch of art. Some of the 
most famous were accustomed to add their signatures to their 
choice works. Of these Maestro Giorgio, Fra Xanto, and the 
family of Fontana are the chief. Maestro Giorgio Andreoli 
was the Magnus Apollo of Gubbio, and possessed the secret of 
that brilliant ruby-coloured glaze which is so much sought for 
in his productions. His artistic skill earned him a patent of 
nobility from the Duke of Urbino, and his sons occupied a con- 
siderable station as notables of thecity. One only, however, of 
them seems to have followed his father’s calling. The work- 
shops of Gubbio also sent forth the species of ware called 
Stolfata, presenting a mixed design of dark blue and buff, with 
a strong golden and prismatic lustre over the whole ; they are 
frequently further adorned with portraits in the same colours, 
scrolls, medallions and sententious inscriptions. Pesaro has 
the honour of being named as the birthplace of the manufac- 
ture, and several of the most curious pieces of majolica still 
extant were produced there. Fra Xanto and Fontana worked 
at Urbino itself, whence came the plates, vases and innumerable 
other forms of majolica, some of them really magnificent in 
size, shape and fulness of colour, technically called Storiati— 
that is, adorned with mythological, historical or religious sub- 
jects. The often unsightly drawing and faulty chiaro-oscuro 
observable in this species of majolica is to be accounted for by 
the immense difficulties attending the painting, which had to be 
executed on a surface of wet varnish, without the possibility of 
correction on account of the immediate absorption of the 
colours, while their ultimate effect, after undergoing the influence 
of fire, could never be calculated with precision. Faenza lagged 
somewhat intherear of its neighbours in renown, although it has 
given the generic name of faience to the common earthenware of 
France, and produced specimens very little, if at all, inferior to 
the others in richness of colour (especially a deep violet-blue), 
while it often exhibits the mother-of-pearl-like varnish so dear 
to connoisseurs. There are rabeschi or arabesqued dishes, 
some of them of great beauty, though painted when the art 
was on the very brink of its decline; the Spanish vassoi, or 
deep dishes of great size, displaying a mixture of coppery-gold 
colour and creamy-white in intricate Moresque patterns, of 
which the fashion is said to have come from Spain, There are 
nuptial plates, childbed plates, ball-room salvers, plates amatory, 
symbolical, ceremonious, flasks, basins, jars of all sizes, a whole 
world of capricious forms and colours, to make closer acquaint- 
ance with which those curious in majoliche had better try and 
wade through the prim and prosy volume of old Passeri, who 
wrote in the beginning of the last century on the ceramic art, 
or, better still, pay an autumn visit to the various museums and 
private collections of Italy, few of which are without specimens 


of Urbino ware. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Dean and.Chapter of Lichfield have again appealed 
for funds: for the works: still required for the restoration of 
the cathedral. There is urgency for the following works, 
viz. :—Repair of central tower and spire, parts of which are in 
such a state as to threaten their stability, 2,800/. ; resetting 
of glass in two windows, with new mullions and repair of 
buttresses in lady chapel, 800/.; restoration to original 
design of buttresses in south transept, with repairs, 3,000/. ; 
repair of parapets and clerestory in the choir and lady 
chapel, 2,100/. ; repair of north aisle of nave and other like 
work elsewhere, 1,700/. Total external repairs, 10,400/. 
The renovation of the north transept and the new window 
have been provided for. If the roofs could be raised to the 
original pitch, as proposed by Mr. Scort, and the slates 
replaced with lead, the annual outlay in repairs would be 
greatly diminished. This work would cost 5,000/. A sum 
of 3,000/. is needed for a reredos in the lady chapel and 
other works in the interior. The Dean and Chapter there- 
fore require at least 20,o0c/. During the past thirty years 
the expenditure has amounted to about 80,000/. 


In the competition for the rebuilding of Chacewater 
Church, Cornwall, six sets of plans were submitted. Much 
difference was seen in the suggested methods of treating the 
building, which was erected in the early part of this century, 
with accommodation for 1,500 persons. The designs sent in 
by Mr. EDMUND SEDDING, of Plymouth, have been selected. 
It is intended to commence the work at once, as the build- 
ing has been for some time unfit for public worship. 


VisITORS to the Louvre, we suppose, make it a rule to 
read the history of the building before they enter, but it 
will be found that the objects which are seen drive history out 
of their minds. The authorities have now decided to aid 
the memory of visitors by placing tablets in the various 
galleries which will suggest the associations. In that way the 
well-known galiery of Henry II. will recall not only the 
early meetings of the Academy of Sciences but the sovereigns 
who on their visits to Paris were received in it. The Salle 
Lacaze was once the scene of many important events in the 
sixteenth century, and there the turbulent “ Ligue” used to 
assemble. . The long gallery which is so well known was for 
atime used asa printing office. In it also several of the 
artists who ministered to the luxury of Louis XIV. were 
accustomed to work. Some of the small salons were 
assigned as residences to painters. In the hall now used 
for the display of Egyptian sculpture PicaLLr, FALCONET 
and other sculptors were allowed to set up their ateliers. 
The museum of Oriental antiquities has displaced the Hotel 
d’Alengon. CATHERINE DE MeEpIcis occupied a part where 
now is found the department of antiquities. The “ Salle 
des Cariatides” was constructed by Pierre Lescor. In 
the neighbouring sculpture gallery the French Academy 
held its sittings from 1672 to 1793, and there CHRISTIANA of 
Sweden was received. Any one who is endowed with a 
little imagination can, with the aid of the information that 
will be legible in the galleries, fill the Louvre with 
ghosts, but we hope none of them will see visions as whim- 
sical as appeared before Henr1 HEINE when he tried to 
repeople the Louvre and Tuileries. 


THE Court-house in Green Street, Dublin, which corre- 
sponds with the Central Criminal Court of London, is a 
notoriously unhealthy and inconvenient building. It has 
been repeatedly condemned by judges and lawyers, but it 
still remains as evidence of the consequence of making a 
building serve a variety of purposes. ‘The Government con- 
sider that it should be rebuilt by the Corporation of Dublin. 
The Corporation say the erection should be paid for out of 
the Exchequer, and if the city must contribute, it should 
only be a fraction of the cost, as the Court-house is used 
by the Government and also by the county authorities. 
Meantime, attendance in the Court-house involves a risk of 
illness. This week it was the turn of the Irish Lord Chief 
Justice to preside at the commission. His lordship on the 
occasion upheld his reputation for being outspoken. He 
said le did not know who was responsible for the condi- 
dition of things. If it were the Government the condition 
of things was a disgrace to the Government. If it were the 
Corporation the condition of things was a disgrace to the 


Corporation. If the responsibility were conjoint the  dis- 

grace equally belonged to the Government and the Corpora- 

tion. According to his lordship, “the place is pervaded 
by a mephitic atmosphere, and the exhalations which pro- 

ceed from the floor of the court are pestiferous and some- 

times absolutely overpowering.” It may be. difficult to. 
give impartial attention to cases under such circumstances. 

The Chief Justice therefore gave expression to a threat such: 
as is not often heard. ‘If -I do not find before the next? 
commission,” said his lordship, “ that some practical move! 
is taken to remedy this state of things, I shall summon a‘ 
meeting of the common law judges and take counsel with | 
my brethren upon the Bench as to whether we cannot meet. 
elsewhere.” It remains to be seen whether the judge’s. 
words will have any effect on the Chief Secretary. By the, 
Corporation they are likely to be treated as sound and fury,’ 
signifying nothing. . 


THis year two British Institution scholarships of the. 
value of 50/, and tenable for two years, are offered -in; 
painting, one in sculpture and one in designing in black: 
and white. The examination will take place in July.’ 
Candidates for these scholarships. must be not less° 
than seventeen nor more than twenty-three years of. 
age on July 1, 1892. The scholarships in painting, 
sculpture and designing in black and white are open to all 


art students who have obtained gold medals, silver medals. 


for work done from the life (ze. a painting, a drawing, or a. 
model from the nude), or scholarships or money prizes of 
the minimum value of 15/. in any art school in the United: 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in which the study 
of the nude living figure forms part of the ordinary course 
of study. The principal subject for painting is /ob and his. 
Three Friends, for sculpture Feeding the Hungry, and for 
black and white designing 4 Hay Harvest. The whole of, 
the conditions may be obtained at the office of the Trustees. 
As yet architectural work is not-helped by the scholarships. ' 


THE Edinburgh Town Council have obtained 4,161/., 
the residue under the Local Taxation Act of 1890, which 
can be applied towards aiding technical education. The’ 
city already possesses many schools, colleges and other 
institutions, through which education is imparted as cheaply 
asin Germany. But so much importance is attached to. 
theory in Edinburgh, it is no wonder that handicrafts are 
undervalued and that industrial art is despised. One 
consequence is that a good deal of work which is specified 
by architects has to be executed outside Scotland. Re- 
cently an effort was made by Dr. Rowanp ANDERSON and 
some other gentlemen to start an Association which would 
bring artists to the assistance of craftsmen, and thus ‘give 
to workmen and students a sort of training which is not. 
obtainable in any school or college in Edinburgh. But, in 
addition to personal help, money is also needed, and the 
sum that is available at present is inadequate to meet 
inevitable expenses. Would it not therefore be a wise act 
on the part of the Town Council to apply the whole of the 
balance lately derived under the Local Taxation Act in 
helping the new technical school which everybody in Edin- 
burgh knows is a requirement of the city ? 


AN essay has been read by M. pE LasTEyriE before. 
the Académie des Inscriptions, in which he controverted 
the theory that the earliest churches were reproductions of, 
Pagan basilicas. While he does not deny that the basilica, 
which formed a part of many a Roman mansion operated 
in determining the form of the churches, he considers 
there were other factors, and that the Christian basilica 
comprised features which were derived from various struc- 
tures. From the civil basilicas the oblong plan, interior 
columns and arrangement of the roof may have been taken,, 
but the apse seems to have been suggested by the halls for 
meeting in Rome. This theory is not new, for it has been 
put forth in many forms of late years ; but it gains new 
interest from being adopted by an archeologist of M. pg 
LASTEYRIE’S eminence. The question must be doubtful so 
long as the forms of the ancient basilicas cannot be fixed 
with certainty. They also were subject to transformation. 
But it must be admitted that as the basilicas could not be. 
considered as temples, they were likely to be used for 
Christian worship :without misgiving, and taken in theiv 
entirety as models for the new services. 
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ENTRANCE. 
REGINALD T. BLOMFIELD, M.A,, Architect. 
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DESIGN FOR MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, OXFORD. 


By T. R. RICHARDS, Architect. 
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ay The principal entrance, 14 feet wide by 15 feet high 
ILLUSTRATIONS. (from floor level), is situate in St. Aldate’s Street. It leads 


_ ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NOS, 462 & Ea -20 JAMES STREET, BUCKINGHAM GATE, 8.W, 
[R. T. Se a teal 1 M.A.) 


coMO, FROM THE LAKE. 


OMO must be interesting to.many youthful English- 
men, because it was selected as the most fitting 
spot in all Europe in which to erect the ideal palace which 
CLAUDE MELNOTTE proposed as a shrine for the “ Lady of 
Lyons.” But it is not necessary to have recourse to a 
romantic play to gain interest for the place. Both on 
account of its architecture and history Como is interesting, 
and although he could only comprise in his drawing a 
small part of the lovely scene with which all travellers are 
familiar, PRout was able to combine many interesting 
features both of a natural and artistic kind. 


HOUSE AT DEGANWY, NORTH WALES. 


HIS house has been built for Mrs. Moon, of Llan- 
dudno, from designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. FRANK W. MEE, 100 King Street, Manchester. It 
is situated on the mouth of the river Conway, and some of 
the most charming views in North Wales are obtained from 
it. On the left it commands a view of Conway Castle and 
the old town of Conway, and in front looks right across the 
estuary of the river on to Puffin Island, while on its right 
it has the Great Orme’s Head. It is built of local rubble, 
with Ruabon brick facings, the upper faced with pebble- 
dashed cement and the gables filled in with timber framing. 
The roofs are covered with red Ruabon tiles. The work 
has been executed by Messrs. E. THorp & Sons, builders, 
Llandudno, the grates, chimney-pieces and _ floor-tiling 
being supplied by Mr. CuarLes W. WILLIAMs, of Man- 
chester, and the interior decorations by Messrs. RoBERTS, 
of Llandudno. 


CITY OF OXFORD NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


a ‘HIS design was submitted by Mr. Tuomas R. 

Ricuarps, architect, of 25 Bedford Row, W.C. The 
elevation given is that of the principal front facing St. 
Aldate’s Street. It has been the author’s endeavour to 
design a building dignified and picturesque, in contrast, as 
regards style, with the older work of the city so worthy our 
admiration, this the better to distinguish municipal from 
ecclesiastical and scholastic surroundings, and it was thought 
more modern spirit and feeling would be appropriate to the 
work in hand, with its greater freedom of treatment. 

The features of the design grow from the plans, the 
various masses indicating the principai subdivisions of the 
structure. The tower improves the general perspective 
effect, and serves to emphasise the principal entrance, and 
for other useful purposes. Stone is the material selected 
for the fronts. 

The arrangement of the various departments is shown 
on the plans, viz. municipal offices (including. council- 
chamber, mayor’s apartments, &c., &c.), town-hall and 
concert-room, public library, requirements for administra- 
tion of justice (including sessions court) and accommoda- 
tion for police. 

The areas of the various rooms are of the full size re- 
quired in instructions, and on the floors desired. There is 
a fall of nearly 6 feet in the level of the ground, in the 
length of the front illustrated, so that on ground floor the 
library is placed at a lower level than the municipal offices, 
as arealso the police quarters. The first floor is on the 
same level throughout, except the sessions court, with its 
adjuncts, which are lower. The buildings have good 
frontage to two streets, and balconies open on each, which 
would doubtless be found useful at times to address meet- 
ings from. 

The library occupies the corner at junction of St. 
Aldate’s and Blue Boar Streets, and is in itself complete, 
with news-room, reference and lending libraries, reading- 
rooms, &c., and its own special entrance, arranged for 
working under the Free Libraries Act.. The rooms are 
lofty and permit of galleries round. oo. 
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direct to the hall and principal staircase, and thence to the 
town-hall and concert-room, council-chamber and assembly- 
room, situate on first floor, and to the committee, alder- 
men’s and mayor’s rooms, the whole forming a fine suite of 
apartments, with roomy landings, corridors and ante-rooms. 
The principal staircase is of ample dimensions, lighted from 
above with large lantern. Close at foot is the hall-porter’s 
room, opposite main entrance. For the service of these 
rooms there is also a subsidiary staircase. ‘The first floor 
of library could be added to the suite of apartments just 
referred to for any special occasion. 

The dimensions of the town-hall are 110 feet by 55 feet, 
and 40 feet high. It has shallow galleries round three sides, 
and raised platform with proscenium at one end, and dress- 
ing-rooms under platform. The hall is lighted with win- 
dows at one side and end above gallery, also by roof lights. 
In addition to the entrances to the town-hall in St. 
Aldate’s Street there are two others in Blue Boar Street, 
each with a special staircase to the hall. Ample cloak-room 
and lavatory accommodation is provided at both street 
entrances on ground and first floors. Good service-rooms 
in connection with the kitchens, &c., in basement, with 
lifts, &c., from same, adjoin town-hall and assembly-room. 
The council-chamber is 56 feet by 31 feet 6 inches, and the 
assembly-room 59 feet by 36 feet, both 28 feet high, and 
each having gallery at one end. 
The municipal offices are on the ground floor, conveni- 
ently placed for-public use, with separate entrance from 
St. Aldate’s Street, and are also approached by the main 
entrance. These offices fronting St. Aldate’s Street are 
15 feet high ; the staircase next same enables the town 
clerk, engineer and others to get quickly to the council- 
chamber or committee-rooms. — The offices also have easy 
communication with each other. 

The sessions court, administration of justice and police 


departments are entered from Blue Boar Street, where a 


good wide entrance is provided.’ To the right of this a 
light, easy staircase leads to sessions court, &c., on first. 
floor, where the accommodation required for administration 
of justice is mostly located. ‘The police quarters are on 
the ground and second floors. ‘The sessions court is 
52 feet by 36 feet, and 28 feet high to flat of ceiling. It 
has a large lantern light in centre, giving 12, feet of 
additional light ; it is also lighted by windows on side. A 
gallery is provided over the corridor and lobbies at end of 
court, and a special staircase from prisoners’ cells leads . 
direct to the dock in court; there is also a_ special 
prisoners’ entrance from exterior of .building. The 
arrangements comprise, in addition to the court, accom- 
modation for the. justices, jurors, witnesses, barristers, 
solicitors and the public. Under the town- hall is situate 
the spacious police-parade room, and next the entrance in 
Blue Boar Street is police- -superintendent’s room, Ss 
room, &c. ; 

Vaults are constructed under the whole of site, giving 
plenty of room for heating, lighting and ventilation purposes 
and the machinery required for same. ‘There will also be 
an amount of space for letting off ; the kitchens also are 
situate in basement, as already ‘referred to. Various 
entrances are provided to the vaults from the streets. 

The various departments have been planned so that 
each is kept separate and distinct and can be approached 
by its own entrance without traversing other parts of the 
building. The municipal offices may be shut off when 
desired from communication with other parts of building 
without interference to business proceeding as usual, the 
principal entrance and staircase being reserved in such. 
cases solely for the use of town-hall, assembly-room or 
council-chamber, as occasion requires. 


MR. ALMA-TADEMA ON ART. 


HE annual meeting of the Hanley, Fenton, Longton, New- 

castle and Tunstall Schools of Art was held on the 
4th inst. at Hanley. The Mayor presided. It was reported that 
the Hanley school had maifitained its high state of efficiency and 
had still further increased its number of members during the 
year, The school had obtained two national scholarships, six’ 
silver medals, eight bronze medals, nine Queen’s prizes, séven-" 
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teen free scholarships, ninety-four other prizes and 380 certifi- 
cates. The Science and Art Department had purchased the 
works of several students for the permanent collection. The 
Longton school had obtained at the recent examination eighteen 
Government successes. At Fenton the results attained were 
satisfactory, showing a decided improvement on the previous 
year ; thirty-two Government successes had been achieved. 
From Tunstall it was reported that the School of Art, though 
only recently opened, had obtained no fewer than forty-seven 
successes, The committees and the head and assistant-masters 
of the schools were thanked for their services. 

Mr. Alma-Tadema, R.A., before distributing the prizes, 
addressed the students. He said it was a great favour to him 
that on the first occasion of the five schools coming together to 
receive their prizes, he should be chosen to hand them to those 
who were victorious in the struggle, and to tell those who had 
been very nearly successful that they must not be discouraged 
and flag in their work, but must work with heart, because 
nothing was obtained without that. Art was a special thing ; 
as much as a question of sentiment was. Some people said 
that an artist was born. That might be so, but when one who 
had talent buried it in his garden it was of no use to him 
mor any one else. Therefore if some of them had regular 
facilities in their work, more was expected from them in the 
future, and they should work the more in order that these 
facilities would be a foundation for further zeal. There was a 
great question which always came to the front, What is art ? 
He himself had never yet heard a satisfactory answer to it and 
he was afraid that a quite satisfactory answer could not be 
given, any more than could be given to the question, What is 
sentiment : what is that living power in us that predominated 
over all everywhere and led us to love and help one another : 
where did it come from? He did not know, but there it was, 
and they saw so much of it among artists. He did not think 
there was any class in humanity who loved one another more 
than artists did, and this was because they considered their 
work always appealed to a broad view of things. That 
kind of feeling was universal, and belonged to all races. 
Every race itself had its own expression in art, so that 
they saw that art in Babylon, Egypt, China and Japan, 
in France, Germany and in England, had at different times 
developed differently, and each nation had its own strongly- 
marked characteristics. We had still much to learn, because 
here was another strange thing to be observed, viz. that the 
principle of art laid down, if it be a true principle, would be a 
lesson for all time, But, strange again to say, a really grand 
work of art would never be surpassed, because although it was 
the expression of a whole civilisation, it could never be pro- 
duced without being centralised in one single individual, and 
that was the reason why, when these sparks had come into 
flame in one furnace, they would not burn in another furnace 
in the same way. Therefore Phidias was a great sculptor of 
Greece, and Michel Angelo the great sculptor of the Renais- 
sance. They were widely different, yet they were as great as 
each other perhaps, and what we could judge of was their 
application to art and their influences upon art. He knew he 
was bold in asserting such a thing, but he believed that art had 
done as much as anything else to better humanity. He knew 
so well by his own experience that, if they were in any sorrow, 
a beautiful work would help them to bear that sorrow. A 
beautiful thing acted as a balm to them when they were annoyed. 
Art, therefore, was a moral power which must not be under- 
rated. Besides that, art did something else. It had a great 
power of existence for a nation. No nation could go to the 
front without its help. Let them not forget that ; let them not 
forget that the plastic expression of a nation was its manu- 
factures, and that the highest plastic expression of a nation 
was its art. In France, since the seventeenth century, the 
Government had been most anxious to protect art and teach art 
to every class in the nation. France had come to the front to 
such an extent that till lately everybody used French stuffs, 
French clothes, and even French furniture. Still in England they 
competed with France, for the beautiful English furniture of 
Sheraton in the last century was second to none. Up to that 
time England had been behind in art, but in literature she led 
the way. Shakespeare, more than any other, led in literature. 
Well, the Government of England since the first quarter of this 
century had taken a forward step in regard to art. They found 
it necessary to establish schools of art throughout the country. 
South Kensington was the centre of the art movement, and he 
need hardly say what success had been met with. Schools of 
art were being developed, and the industry of the country was 
everywhere coming to the front. It was a proud feeling to him 
when, in 1876, he visited the Farnese Gallery at Rome, and 
there saw the beautiful painting of Raphael, and in the middle 
of the room one of Minton’s beautiful vases. It did his heart 
good to see that vase there. The time would come when 
Englishmen would produce things that would stand anywhere, 
and hold their own against all others ; but that time would only 
come when they worked zealously and very hard on the 
subject of art, which should be applied upon industry. When 


they drew a design, the first thing to consider was the material 
in which it was to be embodied. If it was to be executed in 
metal it must be dealt with otherwise than if it had to be done 
in stone or clay. That was a point which he wanted them to 
bear in mind. Up to the present time it had often been 
forgotten that there were many people who needed a technical 
education. That technical education could be supplied if they 
thought matters over well. Study those questions. As long as 
they had no technical education they would be deficient in 
relation to industry. The designs made in the schools of art 
all over the kingdom were improving. He had been looking 
over many of the designs in the Potteries that day, and he 
assured them that there were two tiles that he saw which 
pleased him very greatly. There was one design for tiles that 
made him say to Mr. Cartlidge if he were a potter he would 
have those tiles executed to-morrow. In recently addressing a 
public meeting he said what he now repeated—that he could 
not too strongly recommend the schools of art to the manufac- 
turers of the country. The results of the competition in the 
different schools he saw at South Kensington ; and when he 
went there to see them, he went homea wiser man. If the 
manufacturers would take up this matter seriously, and support 
the work of the schools of. art, the country would benefit 
thereby, because industry would advance even more than it had 
done. He therefore hoped sincerely the schools of art in the 
country would flourish. and become, if possible, even more 
prosperous than they were now, and that the students would do 
their very best to afford satisfaction by good work in the future 
as they had done in the past. 

The prizes were then distributed. 

The Bishop of Shrewsbury moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Alma-Tadema for his address. He said he regretted that it 
had not been possible to bring about a complete union of the 
several schools of the district on. this occasion. There was no 
doubt that if better financial assistance was given to the schools 
of art better results would surely be obtained. They were 
thankful that the County Council were coming to their assist- 
ance, hut hitherto schools of art had been dependent upon 
voluntary subscriptions. They had no business to be dependent 
upon voluntary support, and he hoped the time was coming 
when municipal bodies would take their schools of art in hand. 
To do that they must do all they could to get the right men on 
their governing bodies, but they could not expect to obtain the 
services of such men unless public business of more importance 
than questions affecting gas, sewerage or water-supply was 
entrusted to them. 

Mr. Tadema acknowledged the vote, and said he had a 
special interest in that pottery district. As they had heard, he 
had in the Hanley Museum a picture which he devoted to the 
pottery of this country, when it was at the height of the civilisa- 
tion of the time to which the picture referred. The Roman 
British pottery was second to none, as shown by specimens 
which adorned some of the museums of the country. He 
thought they did not mind being told by him that centuries 
before North Staffordshire became so famous there were other 
districts in the country which were proud of making beautiful 
pots. That great Emperor Hadrian spent a great part of his 
happy reign in going from one province to another to super- 
intend the distribution of justice to everybody, and he spent a 
whole winter in England, though he was accustomed to blue 
skies and no east wind. And from what the emperor did here 
he (Mr. Tadema) thought he must have been a great lover of 
art. He had introduced in his picture which was now at 
Hanley specimens of the pots made when Hadrian was in 
England. On the staircase they would find the slaves bringing 
up the pots, and on the landing over the arch (through which 
might be seen the potter) they would find a border on which 
there was a greeting to Hadrian. On the other side was the 
potter’s wife giving explanations to the empress, who was 
accompanied by a Court lady. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


N ordinary meeting of the Association was held on Friday 

evening, Mr. F. T. Baggallay, president, in the chair. 

Mr. W. J. Langley was elected a member. 

Mr. MAURICE B. ADAMS read the following paper on 
Domestic Work seen on Past Architectural Association 
Excursions, 

Mr. Adams said :—Among the many practical educational 
undertakings connected with the Architectural Association, 
there are few which have proved more successful or more 
useful than our annual excursions in August. When your 
secretary asked me to read a paper during the present session, 
it occurred to me that a retrospective glance giving the oppor- 
tunity of a comparative review at least of some of the buildings 
we have seen would serve to afford timely reminders to those 
who have joined the excursions, and possibly suggestive ideas 
to many more who have not before gone over exactly the same 
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ground. I, therefore, with the generous co-operation of my 
friend, Mr. John L. Robinson, A.R.H.A., the genial and able 
hon. photographer of the Architectural Association excursions, 
propose to’ bring before you this evening a selection of 
buildings, illustrated by some of his photographs, showing a 
few typical specimens of Domestic work seen on some of our 
holiday outings. It was the late Mr. G. E, Street, if I remember 
rightly, who described these excursions of ours as “archi- 
tectural scrambles,” an expression which I believe he subse- 
quently saw good reason to modify, although I am not so 
certain but that, at any rate on some occasions, his words were 
not actually justified. 

The founder of these yearly excursions was, as you all 
know, our very dear friend, the late Mr. Edmund Sharpe, who, 
with much foresight and zeal for the welfare of the archi- 
tectural student, conceived the idea of organising systematic 
trips on the co-operative principle to different parts of the 
country for the study and examination of our national 
architecture. As a pupil of Rickman, and one of the 
pioneers of the Gothic revival, he naturally desired to further 
the progress of that movement by turning the attention of 
students to some of the more typical examples of Medizval 
work, which he had so carefully annotated and analysed in his 
“ Architectural Parallels” and other books. During the six 
annual excursions, therefore, which he conducted so wisely and 
so well, the buildings visited were almost exclusively chosen for 
their Gothic style, and so were chiefly of an ecclesiastical 
character. The first trip was made in 1870 to Lincoln, 
Sleaford and the Spalding neighbourhood ; in 1871 Ely, Lynn 
and Boston formed the chief centres of the excursion ; then the 
year following, 1872, Stamford, Oundle, Wellingborough 
and Northampton. In 1873 Mr. Sharpe took his friends 
to Grantham, Newark, Southwell and Lichfield, and in 
1874, going over to France for the first time, the Archi- 
tectural Association excursion party visited Paris, Soissons, 
Laon, Rheims and the surrounding district. The last of the 
excursions conducted by Mr. Sharpe was the most ambitious 
trip of all, when he visited, with his friends, the Department of 
the Charente, to study the Early Gothic domed churches of 
that district of France. All of you know the memorial volume 
which was afterwards published, illustrative of the buildings 
then seen, and those who were so fortunate as to hear Mr. 
Sharpe’s lecture, delivered on June 13, 1876, descriptive of this 
excursion, are little likely to forget the occasion. The first 
excursion to Lincoln formed the subject of a most useful book 
on the architecture of the district, published by Mr. Sharpe at 
the time. “The Churches of the Nene Valley,” issued some 
years later by Messrs. Kersey & Johnson, illustrated the third 
excursion. The 1874 excursion to Paris furnished Mr. Sharpe 
with the text for the celebrated lecture which he gave in 
Willis’s Rooms in 1875. I remember the evening well when 
Burges and Godwin were there, full of life and fun. Sir Gilbert 
Scott had two years before delivered his Academy lecture on 
the use of the pendentive and dome in Gothic architecture, 
directing the attention of architects in a masterly way to the 
possible development of these features for new uses in modern 
monumental buildings. In the central hall of his own design 
for the Law Courts Scott had endeavoured to realise his aim ; 
but with the exception of Mr. Emerson’s design for the cathe- 
dral at Liverpool, and some of the South Kensington competi- 
tive designs, few other attempts, at any rate in England, have 
been made on a large scale in this direction, and none of the 
designs for South Kensington Museum buildings were Gothic 
in style. Scott, Sharpe, Street, Burges and Godwin have all 
passed away, and the old zeal which marked their enthusiasm 
for the perfecting of the Gothic revival inaugurated by Cotting- 
ham, Carter and Pugin, aided by Rickman, has been allowed to 
fall short of original intentions, as taste, in these days of restless 
eclecticism, has taken a turn in favour-of the Renaissance. All 
that is good in this change of fashion undoubtedly derives its 
origin from the foundations which these honest workers after 
truth and beauty in design laid down, and if few may now be 
found who will seriously mourn the departure which we have 
seen from cold resuscitation of thirteenth-century work, or even 
the enkindled fervour inspired by ecclesiological awakening, we 
must all, I venture to think, agree that the best of our contem- 
porary work has been very considerably influenced for the 
better by the grammar of design inculcated by the masters 
whose names are associated with the hey-day of the Gothic 
revival. 

With this change so marked in the general field of modern 
architecture, naturally enough has followed a change in the 
immediate aims of the Architectural Association excursions. 
Churches at first were chiefly thought of, grand minsters and 
crumbling monastic buildings ; but now, after passing through 
an intermediate state, with a craving for what was called “ Late 
and Flat,” interest is mainly directed towards specimens of 
Domestic work—Renaissance by preference, and, if possible, 
with a flavour of that Debased character which has been fanci- 
fully designated “twiddle.” To witness almost to a man the 
working bees of the A. A. excursion party, hungry for lunch, 
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but still more eager for food of this mode, mere crumbs of more 
than “ Free Classic,” all gathered round in a swarm, sketching 
and measuring Jacobean monuments, as was witnessed only 
last August at Acton Burnell, while the ruined Edwardian 
House, hard by the churchyard, a unique specimen from the 
hand of the same architect who erected the Bishop’s Palace at 
Wells, was not seen at all by more than half the party, is surely 
enough to make a purist like Edmund Sharpe turn in his grave. 
Rightly or wrongly, fashion has changed, and while it will 
scarcely be denied that contemporary architecture, chiefly Civic 
and Domestic, has, speaking as a whole, largely improved in 
merit, it is certainly obvious that mere “ twiddles ” do not con- 
stitute the backbone of true architecture, any more than the 
dry bones of archzological formula which the rising architects 
of to-day affect to so unreservedly despise. More conspicuous 
effort, of course, is being displayed nowadays than ever before 
in furthering the education of students intended for the calling 
of the architect in the future ; but is it so certain that in the 
attractive scheme of the studio forcing-house a very great risk 
is not run of dissipating all remaining trace of the traditional 
side of an architect’s work and study, such as distinguished the 
pupils and followers of a Pugin, a Scott, a Street and a Burges? 
Are we not tending to reduce our students to an average dead 
level? I fancy the Institute prize drawings this year were an 
evidence of this being so. In old time, when the finest works 
the world has ever seen were built, it was tradition alone which 
guided designers and craftsmen in their work. Now, as then, 
there must be some leading principles, some, definite aims, some 
semblance at least of a unity,of ideas, if. good and living work 
is really to be secured. To waste valuable. energies over the 
fruitless squabble so recently carried on as to whether archi- 
tecture be an art or a profession seems a matter for much regret 
when so many practical matters need attention. Architects 
worthy of the name must plan and build houses structurally 
sound, well lighted and conveniently arranged before ever they 
can deserve the credit which some seem so anxious to secure 
of being called high-art architects. To erect a crumbling ruin, 
a house without foundations,..a disintegrated structure posing 
as an ancient building, is not even good construction, and 
deserves nothing but the ‘stoutest’ condemnation whoever may 
be guilty of like things; and such as these are by no means 
unheard-of circumstances even nowadays, to the bad name and 
discredit of architects with the public be it said. 

During our excursions it has often been remarked that the 
more modern the work the less the merit discoverable in the 
example. This, however, is only half the truth. Bad design, 
bad construction and bad planning can be found, of course, in 
all periods ; but whether the work be oid or whether it be new, 
it is generally certain that its badness will be correspondingly 
found associated with pretentiousness and the marked absence 
of simplicity. Old, well-worn word-saw as this is, we can never 
realise the fact too often. Above all things, an architect has 
to deal with facts, and his success must be measured by the 
manner in which he deals with them. Looking back over 
many annual excursions with members of the Architectural 
Association, these trite remarks suggest themselves as being 
among the most apposite by way of introduction. With respect 
to the excursions themselves, as at present conducted they 
seem to be admirably suited for those who have for so many 
years constituted the bulk of the excursion party ; but it is to 
be noted that this is so because we have grown older and more 
experienced, more readily able to catch the main distinguishing 
features or peculiarities of a building when visiting it than for- 
merly. For the junior student and young beginner these 
outings are scarcely so adapted, and if some such guide as our 
own founder, Mr. Sharpe, could be discovered who would start 
a second personally-conducted excursion for the younger men, 
it no doubt would more nearly realise the original aim and 
prove a great advantage. 

My first excursion was in 1876, when the Architectural 
Association went to Winchester, and I have attended each 
year ever since. It was on this occasion that our president, 
the late Mr: C. R. Pink, first acted as assistant secretary, and 
the subsequent success of the yearly outings which followed 
were due to his care and unselfish industry on our behalf. 
Warwick, in 1877, followed, with my old friend, the late 
Bowes A. Paice, as president, and all the older men among 
our ranks remember the work he carried out as honorary 
secretary of the Architectural Association. In 1878 we went 
to Hull, visiting Beverley, Selby, Howden and other fine 
Yorkshire churches. Next year, 1879, we visited Wells, 
Shepton Mallet, Glastonbury and neighbourhood, This per- 
haps was the queen of all our excursions, and here the late 
Mr. J. D. Sedding first joined our party. In 1880 we went to 
Norwich, an event of some importance to the Architectural 
Association, as on this occasion Mr. John L. Robinson first 
brought his camera with us. Since then he has never missed 
coming. In 1881 Mr. Aston Webb conducted the excursionists 
to Worcester, on which trip we saw some of the best Domestic, 
work we have ever seen, and all who were there well remembe . 
the breakfast with the late Lord Beauchamp at Madresfield” 
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Court. Next year we went to Mr. J. A. Gotch’s headquarters, 
Kettering, and his intimate knowledge of the buildings of his 
county made the Rutland and Northamptonshire excursion one 
of the most profitable yet enjoyed. At Yeovil, in 1883, we had 
a jolly time, the weather was grand and the work was admir- 
able. Bury St. Edmund’s, the headquarters of the Suffolk 
excursion in 1884, under our good friend, Mr. Cole Adams, came 
next, when we had great fun, and saw some splendid churches 
and good brick mansions. In 1885 our first Oxfordshire excursion 
took place, starting from Banbury as the centre of a very rich 
district, and including a visit to such famous places as Compton 
Wynyate, in Warwickshire ; Canons’ Ashby, the seat of grand 
old Sir Henry Dryden ; and Broughton Castle, with its gate- 
house, church and mansion. The Red Lion Hotel at Banbury, 
too, placed hospitality of no mean character on record. 
Malling, in Kent, in 1886 was a failure in this latter aspect ; but 
Maidstone would not undertake our accommodation. Mr. 


James Fowler, of Louth, ever ready in days gone by to describe | 


buildings for the party, this year conducted the excursionists 
over Rochester Castle and Cathedral, after which Restoration 
House and the old timber mansion in the High Street were 
seen. At Maidstone Mr. J. D. Sedding distinguished himself 
in explaining the Founder’s Tomb and other features of interest. 
in the great parish church. At Bath in 1887 Sedding was last 
with us, and we put up at the Pump House Hotel. The land- 
lord remarked at parting that “ architects were excessively good 
fellows, but they were blessed with exceedingly good appetites.” 
The qualification really employed by “ mine host” was even more 
expressive than polite. The Derbyshire excursion, when’ wé 
saw Haddon, Hardwick and Bolsover, was held in 1888, with 
Matlock Bath as headquarters. This was the last excursion 
Mr. Pink took part in. In 1889 we went to King’s Lynn and 
saw some of the most beautiful and big churches to be seen in 
the county of Norfolk. Oxford in 1890 occupied our attention, 
with as rich a programme as need be, not forgetting Burford, 
Ewelme and Water Eaton. Last year we visited Shrewsbury, 
and saw Ludlow, Stokesay, Pitchford Hall, Plaish Hall, also 
Moreton Corbet and Condover. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. ADAMS, after reading the paper, showed a remarkable 
number and variety of buildings by means of lantern slides, one 
of which he said he only showed because it contained a good 
likeness of the late Mr. J. D. Sedding. 

Mr. SEARLES Woop proposed a vote of thanks to, Mr. 
Adams, and also to Mr. Robinson, of Dublin. This was 
seconded by Mr. EARLE, and on being put to the meeting by 
the President, carried by acclamation. 

Mr. ADAMS acknowledged the compliment, and the meeting 
broke up. 


GLASGOW BUILDINGS REGULATION BILL. 


fie report of the Council of the Glasgow Institute of 

Architects on the Bill for the Regulation of Buildings in 
Glasgow has been completed. It announces that the Bill is 
open to serious objection. The Council have come to this con- 
clusion with great regret, as it is considered that many of the 
regulations now proposed are of considerable value, and would 
tend to promote good building and security from fire. The 
defects of the Bill, however, are so many and so grave that it 
will be impossible to make a satisfactory measure of it by 
amendment in committee. 

Among the more serious objections may be noted the 
following :—r. It does not provide for the consolidation of the 
law relating to building, and the repeal of the building clauses 
of the Police Act of 1866. 2. It gives to the Police Commis- 
sioners, by a committee of whom the Bill has been drafted, or 
to a quorum of five of them, almost uncontrolled powers of 
legislation for the future on all matters relating to building in 
Glasgow. The Council consider that all future regulations or 
by-laws should either require to be sanctioned by Parliament 
or that they should have to be approved by legal auth drity in- 
dependent of the Town Council, opportunity being given for 
publicly hearing and considering objections and suggested 
amendments on the part of proprietors and the public as well as of 
the professional bodies interested. ‘There can be no more con- 
vincing argument against giving this power to the Commis- 
sloners than is to be found in several of the provisions of the 
proposed Act, which suggest the nature of the by-laws that 
might afterwards be enacted. 3. It provides no improved 
machinery for the administration of the Act. 4. It does not 
provide for the judicial consideration and decision, other than 
by the existing Dean of Guild Court, of any disputed or doubt- 
ful point in the Act. The Council are of opinion that the ad- 
ministrative and the judicial departments under the Act should 
be rearranged, and that they should be separate and distinct 
from one another. At present the administration is under the 
control—through the master of works’ office—of the Police 
Commissioners, a body of which the Dean of Guild is, ex officio, 
‘a member. The position is anomalous and unsatisfactory. 


| Should the power of enacting by-laws be given to the Commis- 


sioners, we should have the Dean of Guild in the extraordinary 
position of (1) legislating in connection with building, (2) con- 


trolling the administration through the master of works’ office, 


and (3) sitting in judgment upon his own laws and administra- 
tion. When it is added to this that it is not necessary that he 
should have either legal or practical training, and that his 
decisions on a large class of questions are not subject to appeal, 
it will be seen that there are good grounds for desiring a 
different arrangement. 5. It interferes in an arbitrary and un- 
necessary way with the rights of proprietors. 6. Important 
subjects of building regulations, which should be provided for, 
are omitted. 

The shortcomings of the Bill being of such a serious nature, 
the Council do not consider it necessary to enter upon any 
detailed or exhaustive, criticism. A few points may, however, 
be noted in connection with the following subjects :— ; 

Construction and Strength of Buildings.—It is a singular 
circumstance that the proposed Act contains no provisions 
which regulate the construction or strength of buildings. The 
provisions of the by-laws are no doubt as effective as if they 


were embodied in the Act; but, in view of the powers asked. 
_by the Commissioners to alter, repeal and enact by-laws, it is 


somewhat remarkable thatnot a portion but the whole of the 
provisions regulating the construction and strength of buildings 


are contained in the by-laws and none in the proposed Act. 


The most important of the by-laws relating to strength are 


those controlling the thickness of walls and the strength of 
The proposed by-laws make no distinction between. 


floors. 
dwelling-houses and any other class of buildings, and they do 
not take the length of the wall into account, further than 
enacting that where it exceeds 45 feet the walls are to be 
strengthened by buttresses or pilasters, The consequence is 


that for dwelling-houses, which are, of course, a large propor-. 


tion of the buildings erected, the thickness of walls prescribed 
is excessive. The thickness for brick walls is on the whole 


greater than that provided in the Metropolitan Building Act, 


for warehouses, and very much greater than that Act provides 
for dwelling-houses. A builder erecting brick houses in Glas- 
gow and in London would require to make the walls of the 
former about 50 per cent. thicker than those of the latter. 
With regard to the thickness required for stone walls, it may be 
sufficient to say that the rubble wall of a four-storey building 


would have to be 32 inches thick the whole height of the wall.. 


Walls more than four storeys in height are prescribed to be, 


proportionately thicker in the lower storeys. 
been hitherto, even in the best class of four-storey tenements, 


The custom has. 


to make the walls 24 inches thick, and this is considered to be. 


sufficient. 


is made between the different kinds of wood that may be 
employed. They are not in any case to be more than 
15 inches from centre to centre—an unnecessary restriction for 
ordinary buildings. By-law 27 provides for quite excessive 
safe-loads on floors—that for public buildings being 180 Ib. 
and for warehouses and workshops 280 Ib. per square foot. The 
last clause of this by-law makes the safe-load upon timber one- 
seventh and upon wrought-iron or cast-iron one-fifth of the 
breaking strain. This, it may be assumed, is simply a blunder, 


t. The scantlings for joists are heavier than those 
generally employed, though not greatly so ; but no distinction. 


but it is one that should not have occurred. The proposed., 


regulations would add so much to the cost of building that the 


tendency would be to drive trades and manufactures out of 


Glasgow, while they would heavily tax the development or , 


expansion of those that remained. ; 
Sanitation.—The provisions under this heading are both 
numerous and important. Many of them are good, but a few 


err on the side of stringency, and would inflict hardship, and. 


even confiscation, upon proprietors without any appreciable 
benefit to the community. As to through ventilation in what 
have been called hollow squares, by means of open spaces at 
each end, the Council of the Institute are in sympathy with the 
object of these provisions, but considers that they should not 
apply to large squares or quadrangles, say those having an 
internal area of 2,500 square yards or upwards, when not less 
than 70 feet wide. 
himself one of the Police Commissioners, is not the proper 
authority to “ fix the sum, if any, which it is equitable that the 
Commissioners should contribute towards the cost of such 
space or passage, or the loss and damage.” The Council 
approve of Section 31, restricting the cubic contents of dwelling- 
houses of one, two and three apartments, but consider 9 feet 
more than is required for the minimum height of ceilings, in 
view of the restriction of cubic contents. Section 35 gives to 
the master of works arbitrary and unrestricted power to compel 
owners of occupied buildings, including business premises, to 
make whatever alterations he may think necessary to provide 
means of light, ventilation and drainage, and to the Dean of 
Guild to interdict the use of such buildings till the alterations 
are made. The Council do not think despotic power of this 


kind should be given to any master of works or to a judge . 


qualified or appointed as the Dean of Guild is. 


ne 


It suggests also that the Dean of Guild, | 


t 
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By-law No. 2 provides that “all new streets exceeding 
150 feet in length shall communicate at each end with a public 
or private street or lane.” This provision appears unnecessary 
in view of the powers to be conferred by section 14 of the Act. 
In certain cases it would inflict hardship amounting to confisca- 
tion without public advantage, and occasionally with public 
disadvantage. By-law No. 3 enacts that no building is to be 
erected higher than the width of the street in which it is situated. 
This is a most injurious and quite uncalled-for restriction. It 
is believed that it would sacrifice not less than half the value of 
some important cities, while it would to some extent reduce the 
value of nearly all the property in the central district. Sec- 
tion 49 of the Act provides that— 

“Every water-closet hereafter constructed in any new or 
existing building shall be so placed that one of its sides is an 
external wall, and shall have a window of at least 4 square feet 
in area, exclusive of the window frame, and such window shall 
be made to open to the extent of at least one-third of its area, 
and shall communicate directly with the external air.” 

The intention of this section is commendable, but it is one 
quite impossible of application to large classes of city buildings. 
The Council are favourable to the general direction of the by- 
laws affecting drains and plumberwork, in spite of some errors, 
omissions and inconsistencies which they contain. It is con- 
sidered, however, that the enactment of fixed rules of unvarying 
application is not the best way to secure satisfactory results so 
far as drains and plumberwork are concerned. The Council 
suggest that instead of rigid enactments it would be better to 
have a code of general instructions, and to enact that the plan 
of drainage and plumbing arrangements of each building should 
have to be approved before erection by a specially qualified 
committee of experts, who should have some discretion in 
applying the instructions to suit the particular circumstances of 
each building. 

‘Fire Prevention, &c.—There is no direction in which 
regulation and supervision are more required than this, as 
Glasgow has long been unfortunately distinguished for the 
number of her fires. The provisions of the proposed Act are 
mainly in the direction of keeping woodwork clear of fireplaces 
and flues, and securing means of escape from factories and 
warehouses. These are cordially approved, subject to the im- 
provement of some of the provisions which impair the efficiency 
of the whole. The Council of the Institute are prepared to go 
further than the Bill proposes, and would support an enactment 
that all new buildings above a certain height, say, 75 or 80 feet, 
and all those whose contents are of a specially inflammable 
nature, should be of fireproof construction throughout. The 
sections end by-laws affecting theatres are among the most 
unsatisfactory in the Bill, and their enactment would do very 
little to increise the public security in such buildings. Only 
one section in the proposed Act (59) is devoted to theatres, and 
it consists of only eight lines. It is nevertheless open to 
serious objection on the double ground of unnecessary restric- 
tion and inefficiency. It provides that— 

“No new theatre shall be built to accommodate more than 
one thousand persons unless there is a free space adjoining on 
three sides of at least 15 feet in width, and such theatre is pro- 
vided with sufficient accesses from two streets,” &c. 

In the first place, whatever restriction is made regarding 
theatres should apply equally to music-halls having a stage and 
adapted for stage scenery. All these would escape this 
section. The difficulty of securing a free space round three 
sides of a theatre would be great, and the advantage com: 
paratively small. A provision similar to that of the New York 
Building Law would be much better, and at the same time a 
great deal easier of attainment. This enactment secures for all 
buildings of the class a free space on each side of the 
auditorium, the whole length of the auditorium, and of width 
proportionate to the size of the house. It allows the stage and 
front building to be made the full width of the site. The free 
spaces at the auditorium are provided with escape balconies at 
the level of each gallery, having stairs to the ground, and they 
are carried through to the street their full width at the ground 
floor level. The balconies and stairs are for use in the event of 
fire or panic, and are additional to the ordinary exits of the 
house. Section 53 refers incidentally to theatres and music- 
halls, and interdicts the letting of any part of such building 
as a dwelling-house. The Council are of opinion that no 
dwelling-house. should be permitted under any circumstances 
directly over the stage or auditorium, and none communicating 
with any part of the building except for a janitor or caretaker. 
By-law 67 provides that in public buildings “no stairs shall be 
constructed with wheeling steps, or with steps less than 
II inches on tread or more than 6 inches deep.” In some 
situations a wheeling stair may be even safer than a straight 
ene, provided that the steps are sufficiently broad at the narrow 
end, while it is undesirable and unnecessary to restrict the 
height of a step to 6 inches. Ifa maximum rise is to be fixed 
it should not be less than 7 inches. By-law 69 provides that 
“the exits from public buildings shall not be less than 
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within the building.” This proportion is, at all events, a 
safe one, being larger than provided by the rules generally 
recognised as satisfactory. It is also larger than the 
New York Act prescribes, and a great deal larger than the 
regulations of the Metropolitan Board of Works. For 
audiences of over 1,200 it is, indeed, more than double the 
width provided by the last-named rules. In the interests of 
public safety, however, the Council offer no objection to the 
proposed regulation. But By-law 70 introduces a qualification 
which cannot remain unchallenged. This provides that “in 
theatres or music-halls every floor or section of a floor shall be 
provided with separate exits, and the ratio between the width 
of exit and the number of persons to be accommodated shall 
diminish by ten for each floor above the first floor of the build- 
ing.” If we take as an illustration of the effect of the rulea 
gallery like that of the Theatre Royal, which is said to be 
seated for 1,400, and is a third floor or gallery, we find that by 
the London rule it would require to have a total stair width of 
9 feet ; in New York the stair width would have to be 17 feet 
6 inches ;. while in Glasgow, according to this by-law, it would 
have to be no less than 28 feet. This is additional to and 
independent of the stairs to the first and second galleries. It 
is hardly necessary to say that no large theatre ever could be 
built under such conditions. The Act fails by omission as well, 
and perhaps as much, as by enactment on the subject of 
theatres and music-halls. There are no rules at all regulating 
the construction with regard to fire prevention. The Council 
are of opinion that such rules should be carefully drawn up and 
embodied in any new Building Act. Among other things it 
should be provided that the proscenium wall should be of 
sufficient thickness, that the girder carrying this wall over the 
stage opening should be protected from the action of fire, and 
that the wall should be carried up solidly through and above 
the roo’. It is suggested further that the floors, galleries and 
roof of the building should be, if not fireproof, at least of such 
construction as to reduce the chance of fire to the lowest point. 
The stage, workshops and store-rooms should also, as far as” 
possible, be separated from the theatre itself by brick walls 
with iron doors. These are only one or two among many im- 
portant points of arrangement and construction that ought to 
be dealt with, and are not. : 
Architectural Effect—By-law 13, although not quite clear, 


seems to limit the projection of pilasters in streets under 60 feet 


wide to 14 inches, and that of oriel windows above the ground 
storey to 12 inches beyond the building line, the projection in 
streets of 60 feet wide and upwards being limited to 3 inches 
and 24 inches respectively. It is thought that this by-law 
would tend to affect injuriously the architectural character of 
new buildings. Serious exception might be taken to many 
other points in the proposed Act, but enough has been said to 
show that it has not received the careful consideration that is 
due to such a measure. It is believed that the effect of the 
enactment would be to make building of any description need- 
lessly difficult and expensive, to retard the development of 
manufactures and industries and to affect injuriously nearly all 
sections of the community. The Council of the Institute ex- 
presses the hope that the present measure will be withdrawn 
and that a new and thoroughly considered Building Act will be 
prepared for the next session of Parliament. 


JAPANESE ART. 


A LECTURE on Japanese Art and Artists has been de- 
livered in Birmingham by Mr. J. W. Tonks. He said 
that Japanese art had actually been known to Europeans for 
three hundred years. The Jesuits, under Xavier, brought fine 
specimens to Portugal, and the Dutch carried wares to Holland. 
There were fine examples of such old date at Hampton Court, 
and there was a still finer collection at Dresden. Yet though 
it was known thus early and prized highly, the general awaking 
of Europe to Japanese art was not thirty years old. It dated 
from the International Exhibition of 1862. A fine display, 
personally collected by Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B., created 
a profound sensation. The pieces were bought up immediately, 
and led to the still more remarkable display of Paris in 1867. 
These specimens, scattered far and wide, had an intense influ- 
ence. What that influence had done our paper-hangings, furni- 
ture and art objects in general were the best evidence. Know- 
ingly or unknowingly, Lambeth and South Kensington were 
imbued with the foreign feeling, and he had heard of an 
eminent firm in London who for nearly twenty years had made 
their best successes by obtaining at high prices series of 
Japanese decorative designs, Although, according to Sir H. 
Tompson, the art of Japan came originally from China, the 
adaptors had made it their own by originality of treatment. It 
was chiefly decorative. Sir E. J. Reed, M.P., in his remarkable 
account of a recent visit to Japan, could not admire the slight, 
ill-arranged dwellings of the people,-on which the wind had full 


a foot in width for every seventy persons who can be seated” play; and allowing for all insular prejudice, a slight study 
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would show that they would in no way suit our island. In the 
Japanese decoration of surfaces there was a crude element. 
The placing of panels or fan shapes at eccentric intervals, 
without support or reason, was not to be justified on true art 
principles, however effective as a trick. The manner in which 
Japanese varied set patterns in a border, avoiding symmetry 
and repetition, yet maintaining harmony of form and colour, 
was an important matter for study. Imitations or adaptations 
of these features by Europeans had generally failed through 
lack of this pervading harmony. The next respect in which 
Japanese art was worthy of study was that of the relief afforded 
to the eye by frequent divisions of plain surface or dispersed 
surface, upon which the chief elements of the design were 
brought into due effect. In this it surpassed the Hindoo, and 
came near to the traditions of the Greek art. But it was in their 
exquisite sense of the beauty of form and colour in natural objects 
that the Japanese chiefly excelled. This gave a new sensation in 
art. Europeans had displayed flowers and plants in decoration 
twisted into scrolls and curves, or worked into diapers, like 
school of art competition wall-papers. But the Japanese artist 
drew the branch or plant in the actual order of its being, 
trusting to his artistic power of combination to make it satisfy 
the eye. His success had been proved by the host of imitators 
he had found. His first strength was in his graphic fidelity to 
nature ; his second in his mastery of the art of grouping. 
These facilities gave him at last a freedom quite surprising. A 
few touches would show a mountain, an extinct crater at its 
top, with tables of mist surrounding it—a river meandering 
through a plain, the motion and repose of water, the murmur of 
the brook and the roll of the ocean. The Japanese treatment 
of birds and animals was remarkable for vitality and action, the 
result alone of intense and loving study of the objects depicted 
by even the commonest workmen who took part in the labour. 
The lesson of the necessity for a more thorough art education in 
England was in this connection illustrated and enforced by the 
lecturer. The Japanese chose the plants, flowers, insects, 
birds and animals around him for his ornament, and hence in 
his hands even the flight of a flock of geese became beautified. 
Finally, Japanese art was largely symbolic, depicting the 
religious myths, national events, literature and poetry of the 
country. The greatest blunder for Europeans, therefore, 
would be to copy it. We did not want pagan symbols, 
Japanese history, or Eastern literature. What we did want was 
the art principles which made the Japanese decoration so 
attractive. We required freedom from mere repetition, yet 
obedience to the finest laws of harmony. We wanted variety 
and repose in decoration, the genuine drawing of plants and 
flowers, the mastery and living display of animal form in orna- 
ment. Lastly, we should employ the forms all around us, 
learn to use such forms as symbols truly and nobly—and then 
the study, not the slavish copying, of Japanese methods would 
lead us to a great decorative art of Our own. But it was the 
fact that the workman was an artist full of sympathy with his 
subject which made Japanese art so great, and herein came the 
need for the art education of the British workman. The 
lecturer showed this by tracing briefly the history of Japanese 
art schools for a thousand years, coming last to one of the 
greatest of Japanese artists, Hokusai, the founder of what was 
known as the Artisan School of Japan. The lecture was illus- 
trated by a number of sp2cimens, many of them of great value, 
lent by Messrs. Elkington for the occasion. In reply to a vote 
of thanks, the lecturer pointed out the large variety of superb 
examples of Japanese art work in the Birmingham Art Gallery. 


THE CAMPO SANTO AT PISA. 


A Ge correspondent of the Zzmes in Rome telegraphs :—My 
attention has been officially called to a letter from Mr. 
Holman Hunt in the Zimes of January 6 on which an inter- 
pellation was made in the Chamber of Deputies. Professor 
Villari, Minister of Public Instruction, replied that “he had at 
once telegraphed to the direction to know what order had been 
given, and received the reply that at present no restorations 
were being made. The orders of the Department for the 
Campo Santo were to limit operations to the preservation of 
the frescoes, because, as the interpellant knew, one wall of the 
Campo Santo is well preserved, while the other has the outer 
surface exposed to the sea winds, which attack the frescoes 
and make them fall off. All that is being done is to attempt to 
restore the z7/onaco and to put marginal supports (/or/7) where 
it is necessary, that it may not fall, and where the zzéonaco is 
gone to put a neutral tint, so that no modern colour may be 
added to the ancient.” The interpellant (Signor Beltrami) 
thanked the Minister for the reply, not doubting that he would 
deny the accusations which were contained in the letter 
published in the Zimes.. “The English,” he added, “take 
much notice of our affairs, and sometimes in questions of art 
they even give useful advice, which we ought to weigh, but 


from time to time they make accusations of vandalism which it 
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is well to deny officially.” Ihave not seen the. work done at 
Pisa lately, but I will certify on behalf of the Department of 
Fine Arts generally that the restorations and repairs executed 
in the last few years are as well and prudently done as can be 
expected in our century, and on principle go no further than is 
necessary to preserve what remains for posterity. The official 
cleaners at Venice and Florence have certainly committed 
offences, for they have ruined some of the noblest of the 
masterpieces ; but, so far as the public monuments are con- 
cerned, no such admirable work has been done in modern 
times by any other nation. Even if now and then official 
keepers of collections are incompetent, no accusation of 
vandalism can lie against the central authorities. 


LIGHTNING, AND PROTECTION FROM ITS 
DAMAGING EFFECTS.* 


co hes various phenomena appertaining to thunderstorms 
have received the attention of philosophers in all ages, 
but until comparatively modern times only from a supernatural 
and awe-inspired point of view. In 1752, however, Benjamin 
Franklin, a hitherto obscure citizen of Philadelphia, by his 
well-known kite experiment proved the identity of lightning 
and electricity. Two centuries earlier than this the existence 
of a subtle force called electricity was known, and by Franklin’s 
time some of the main principles of the science may be said to 
have been well understood. The appearance of the electric 
spark was familiar, the dual nature of electricity had been 
discovered and the terms positive and negative electricity had 
been adopted. It was also known that some substances, metal 
for instance, conveyed or conducted the electric force harm- 
lessly, while wood, stone and other substances obstructed it, 
and its progress was attended by disruptive force causing 
damage. . 

It is surprising, therefore, that with the exception of two or 
three doubting surmises, none of the electricians before the 
time of Franklin’s great discovery should have divined that 
the awe-inspiring flashes which accompanied thunderstorms. 
were but the electric sparks of their laboratories on nature’s. 
gigantic scale. We must remember, though, that these early 
philosophers were only able to produce very short sparks with 
their primitive apparatus. Had they been able to see sparks of 
the length which the powerful machines of modern times bring 
forth, they would have immediately divined the truth. The 
longer the electric spark the nearer it is in appearance, of 
course, to a lightning flash. For instance, I purpose showing 
you on the screen a few photographs of lightning flashes, to: 
be followed by electric sparks enlarged and thrown on the 
Screen so as to appear of the same size. The enlarged electric 
sparks are not quite so crooked as some flashes of lightning, 
but by taking the sparks through an imitation rain shower, 
in the manner shown by Professor Lodge, we find that the 
discharge in jumping from drop to drop, so as to take the 
path of least resistance, takes sometimes a very crooked course. 
The instantaneous nature of the discharge is shown by the. 
drops appearing stationary. 

The science of electricity is now so widely studied that I 
have no doubt that the majority of you thoroughly understand 
its main principles. Nevertheless I purpose explaining two 
or three elementary facts and laws, not only to enable any one 
who does not understand the subject to follow my remarks, 
but partly also to accentuate certain leading principles. I do 
not, however, propose going very deeply into the subject, 
because these elementary laws sufficiently explain the pheno- 
mena to which I desire to draw your attention. 

It is often said that there are two kinds of electricity, posi- 
tive and negative, and although it would be more correct to say 
that there are two electrical states, yet this method of speaking” 
is convenient and does not alter the facts. We may say that 
electricity is everywhere and pervades everything, but in a 
quiescent state in which it is not apparent. It is only when by 
some action the positive and negative states are separated that 
we notice its presence, and that bodies become, as it is called, 
electrified. It may, perhaps, help to impress the dual nature 
of electricity on your minds if I give you an analogy, which, if! 
not altogether appropriate, may serve to illustrate the action to 
which I refer. . 

I have here two glass globes connected by atube. These 
globes are both filled with air at the same pressure as the sur-’ 
rounding atmosphere, and being therefore in a state of equili- 
brium, there is no force existent between them ; but if I were 
by means of an air-pump to draw the air out of one globe and 
to force it into the other, there would at once be a strain for the: 
surcharged portion of the compressed air in the one globe to 
return to the other. The more I pump out the one into the 
Compar- 


* A paper read by Mr, Alfred Hands, F.R. Met.Soc., at a meeting’ 
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ing this to electricity, we might say that the globe that has the 
compressed air is positively charged, and that the other con- 
taining the rarefied air is negatively charged. . The difference 
between the pressure levels of the two, plus on one side and 
minus on the other, is in electrical language called the difference 
of potential, and the only limit to this difference of level or 
potential is the power of our pump and the strength of the 
dividing or insulating substances, which prevent the two states 
from joining and returning to a state of equilibrium, 

~ Between positive and negative electricity there is attraction 
ora strain tending to draw them together, but between two 
positives or two negatives there is repulsion or a tendency for 
the two states to move from one another. The outcome of these 
two forces, attraction and repulsion, is a power called induction, 
to which I particularly wish to draw your attention, as it has a 
most important bearing on the question of protection from 
lightning. if a ball is charged electrically, say positively, it 
will act inductively on any body in its neighbourhood, repelling 
the positive and attracting the negative, so causing the body 
acted upon to be charged negatively on the side nearest to the 
inducing charge and positively on the further side, providing 
the body is insulated from the earth. If it is not insulated, then 
the positive charge will escape to earth and the body will 
remain entirely negatively charged. Then between the charge 
on the inducing ball and the induced charge of opposite elec- 
tricity near it there is a strain, which, if the two bodies were 
free to move, would cause them to approach one another, or if 
the bodies were fixed but the charges sufficiently powerful, or 
the two balls sufficiently near to one another, would result in a 
spark passing between them to restore the equilibrium. The 
subtle, effect of induction: is limited only by the surrounding 
limit of space. Thus, for instance, when I charge this ball 
positively every person present has his electric potential altered, 
that is to say, they are electrified negatively more or less 
according to their distance from the ball, and there is con- 
sequently a strain between them and the ball. The same effect 
would be found on the walls, floor and ceiling of this room. 
This inductive action is more pronounced in good conductors 
than in bad ones, and therefore wherever there is metal it would 
be more powerfully electrified than adjoining badly-conducting 
bodies. Thus, a ring on any one’s hand would be more strongly 
electrified than the finger it encircled. 

Although the increase in electrical knowledge has been so 
great in modern times, very little advance has been made in 
the knowledge of thunderstorms until quite recently. A few 
years ago, however, the Royal Meteorological Society appointed 
a committee to investigate this subject ; observers were 
appointed in different parts of the country, and two reports have 
already been published. The last one prepared by Mr. William 
Marriott shows that already an important addition has been 
made to our knowledge of the subject. It was thought at one 
time that thunderstorms were of an erratic nature, but Mr. 
Marriott has shown that they consist of atmospheric whirls fol- 
lowing similar laws to other cyclonic disturbances. He finds 
that thunderstorms, instead of travelling at a rapid rate over 
the country as one continuous storm, consist really of a series 
of storms following one another, and it is his opinion that the 
averagé life of each is not more than about twenty miles. This 
latter discovery alone is most important, and I hope that in the 
future this committee will still further add to our knowledge of 
the subject. At present we have no really reliable theory as to 
the origin of atmospheric electricity. Various theories have 
been advanced, such as that it is generated by the evaporation 
of water or by the friction of wind or dust particles against 
rocks and ice, but there are reasons why these theories are un- 
tenable, and they cannot therefore be regarded as satisfactory. 
I am inclined to think that when the discovery is really made it 
will show that the origin is entirely different to what has 
hitherto been supposed. Probably a connection may be traced 
between atmospheric electricity and terrestrial magnetism. 
Whatever the cause, we know that the air is always in an elec- 
trified state, the potential rising as the distance from the earth 
is increased. I think it is probable that clouds act only as 
accumulators of charge, and that the enormous tension evinced 
in a thunderstorm is caused by clouds acting inductively on one 
another. 

The rapidity with which potential is raised by induction is 
shown by this electrical machine, a machine which generates 
frictional electricity, as it is sometimes called, without friction. 
The sectors of metal-foil on the plates are so arranged that they 
act inductively on one another as they pass, and in a very short 
space of time the potential is raised sufficiently for a long spark 
to pass. 

One of the noticeable features of a thunderstorm is the heavy 
drops of rain which fall, instead of the ordinary fine drizzle of 
which we English have such a wide experience. Lord Ray- 
leigh has shown the cause of this by a striking experiment. A 
jet of water is thrown into the air, and is projected on to the 
screen by a lantern. The drops of water as they fall are 
seen to be fine, but immediately the jet is electrified by a stick 
of rubbed sealing-wax being brought near to it, the drops 
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coalesce into large heavy ones similar to those which accom- 
pany a thunderstorm. 

Another experiment, for which we are indebted to Mr. 
Shelford Bidwell, F.R.S., shows why thunderclouds are heavy 
and appear sometimes of a coppery hue. A jet of steam 
being projected on toa screen, in a similar manner to the jet 
of water in the preceding experiment, appears of feeble 
intensity and of a neutral grey tint, but immediately it is 
electrified it becomes dense and dark, and assumes, especially 
near its edges, a peculiar orange-brown hue. 

In England we are not so liable to thunderstorms as are the 
inhabitants of some countries, but nevertheless the amount of 
damage caused by lightning in this country is very great, and 
is probably far more than most people who do not take any 
especial interest in the subject would realise. I have prepared 
a list of damage caused by lightning in England, Scotland and 
Wales during the past year, 1891. I do not put this list for- 
ward, however, as being a complete one, because I know that 
it is very far from being so. It only consists of cases which I 
have extracted from newspaper reports, or particulars of which 
have reached me from other sources, and besides the fact that 
the number of papers searched has necessarily been limited, we 
must bear in mind that a large number of cases never find 
their way even into the local papers, or are reported vaguely as 
“severe damage to property has been caused,” or similarly 
inexplicit terms which have prevented my making use of them. 
This list extends only from the beginning of April to the end 
of October, actually only seven months of the year, but of 
course the months in which thunderstorms are most frequent. 
The buildings, &c., which have been struck by lightning and 
more or less severely damaged, many being completely de- 
stroyed, include :— 


Churches and chapels . 3 2 - eee 
Residences . : ~ - F 2 = Seba 
Farmhouses, farm buildings and ricks . : 2S 
Hotels and public-houses . : : F . 9 
Schools, workhouses and other institutions . r 7 
Factories, mills and other business premises . 5 9 
Chimney shafts .. we tis 5 . : . 5 
Railway stations . : : 0 : : - 3 
Military buildings : : H 4 : < 2 
Telegraph and post-offices . . : 5 - 2 
Stables 5 é = ‘ c F j ; 3 
Race stand . - - ; : 3 5 : I 
Athletic pavilion. : 4 : “ ‘ : I 
Lifeboat house . : : : : ° I 
The loss of life by lightning during the same period includes:— 
Men and women killed é . ‘i : ee Le 
Cattle killed S : ? x A ; ne eel 
Horses killed . - - . : ; apr 35 
Sheep killed : . . ‘ : a Oe: 
I venture to say that this list, incomplete as it is, is a 


formidable one, and-when we take into consideration that this 
year was not as prolific of thunderstorms as some years, we 
may guess that the annual amount of damage both to life and 
property must be enormous. As regards the loss of human 
life, many of these deaths occurred out of doors, and were un- 
avoidable, except that some of these unfortunate people sacri- 
ficed themselves by taking refuge from the storms under trees. 
Some lives, however, were lost in buildings which were struck 
by lightning, and these, as well as the whole of the damage to 
buildings which has occurred, could have been saved by the 
use of lightning-conductors properly applied. 

The invention of the lightning-conductor was the immediate 
outcome of Franklin’s discovery that lightning was electricity. 
He suggested that by laying metallic paths on buildings or 
ships the electric force could be conveyed harmlessly to earth, 
and that consequently damage to such structures could be pre- 
vented. He took great pains to spread the knowledge of his 
invention, and to try and induce people to protect themselves 
and their property from destruction. The spread of the use of 
conductors was, however, very gradual, being largely retarded 
by religious opposition, the argument used by ecclesiastics 
against them being that as lightning was sent as a punishment 
to mankind, it-was wicked to attempt to evade it, and the term 
heretical rods was applied to them. Increase in scientific 
knowledge, however, and the general enlightenment of modern 
times has overcome these prejudices, and now an enormous 
number of buildings throughout the civilised world have been 
provided with lightning-conductors. General ideas as to how 
buildings should be protected from lightning are, however, very 
hazy, and consequently an enormous number of the conductors 
in existence are of very little use, and we accordingly often hear 
of cases where buildings, supposed to have been rendered proof 
against lightning, are damaged. For instance, out of the list I 
placed before you a few minutes ago, eight buildings, as far as 
I have been able to ascertain, were provided with conductors, 
and although in each case the damage was slight, the fact 
remains that serious faults existed in these conductors which 
prevented their properly fulfilling the purpose for which they 
were erected. i 
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Paradoxical though the remark may seem, the erection of 
lightning-conductors, even of the most: approved type, and 
the protection of a building from damage by lightning through 
the use of conductors, may be two very different things. 
Theoretically, the principle of the lightning-conductor is so 
simple and based on such well-known laws that there can be no 
doubt about its utility, but practically the proper and efficient 
application of lightning-conductors, so that no damage what- 
ever will result, is a most difficult matter, ana necessitates the 
most careful consideration and investigation in order to insure 
efficiency. If the building to be protected consisted of brick 
or stone, without a particle of metal in its construction, _the 
matter would be easy, but nowadays when gas and water-pipes 
are carried about buildings in every direction, besides metal 
girders and other useful or ornamental metalwork being so 
largely employed in and on buildings, it becomes necessary to 
take into consideration the position and quantity of such con- 
ducting bodies, otherwise the absolute protection of the buildings 
is left a matter of chance, and damage may result. 

Of course a lightning-conductor, even if not quite perfect, will 
still serve to lessen the amount of injury that would result, but 
this is not sufficient. -Protection can be, and should be, abso- 
lute, except that rainfall pipes and gutters, &c., which are 
brought into the conductor system may be slightly cracked 
where the joints do not give good electrical contact. Such 
nominal damage as this need not, I think, be taken into account 
at all, because it could be avoided, but is not worth the cost of 
preventing. From my experience in testing I have no hesitation 
in saying that at least 70 per cent. of the lightning-conductors 
in England are in such an unsatisfactory condition that they 
afford only a partial protection, and damage might occur.to.the 
buildings on which they are fixed, while a large number are so 
absolutely bad that they would give no protection whatever. 


(Zo be continued.) 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Leamington.—The Spencer Street chapel has been re=" 


opened after alterations, decorations-and -additions: The total 
cost of the work is about 3,200/7; Mr. Victor Scruton, Birming- 
ham, was the architect, and the work has been carried out by 
John Fell, Limited, Leamington. The works comprise ‘a new 
school and lecture-hall at the rear of the chapel, the substitu- 
tion of open pitch-pine seats for the box pews, the provision of 
an organ-chamber, new vestries and committee-room, &c. 

~’ Merevale.—This church, which has been falling into decay 
for many years, is about to.undergo careful reparation from the 
plans and under the direction of Mr; Alfred Bickerdike, archi- 
tect, of Adam Street, Adelphi. About eightéen years ago Mr. 
Bickerdike reported upon the state of the building, and since 
then a'very fine three-light flowing Decorated window at’ the 
east end of the south aisle, which had been entirely built up 
and obscured from view, has been opened and filled with painted- 
glass in memory of the late Mr. Stratford Dugdale. Last 
summer the building showed serious signs of giving way, and 
the work’ of repair has become necessary to prevent it from 
falling. to ruin. . It contains ‘many interesting architectural 
features and some old monuments. The greatest care will be 
taken, whilst permanently securing the whole, to leave every 
interesting feature as nearly as possible untouched and as at 
present. 


Ventilation of Sewers in Birmingham. 

SIR,—I have been much interested in reading your account 
of the “ Ventilation of Sewers in Birmingham,” which appeared 
in a recent edition of your paper. The Surveyor and Sewers 
Committee of the Birmingham Corporation have, no doubt, a 
very difficult task assigned to them of trying to destroy the 
poisonous gases that are constantly being emitted from the 


sewers of our towns. But, Sir, the residents of Birmingham are 
not the only sufferers from this cause. The question of perfect 
sanitation has troubled the breasts of many other corporation 
committees, notably the: borough of which I am a resident; 
viz. Tynemouth. 

The residents.in several of our .principal streets here com- 
plained loudly about the poisonous fumes which were con- 
tinually being emitted from the sewers in their locality. A 
Mr. Shaw, of this neighbourhood, has discovered that these 
gases can be killed, or their poisonous power destroyed, by the 
application of a yery simple and effective remedy. Our borough 
surveyor has tried several of Shaw’s patent tubular sewer venti- 
lators, with the greatest success and satisfaction. We have 
nine of the above ventilators fixed ‘and ‘connected to manholes 
in the parts of the borough where complaints have been most 


numerous, and from their insertion (in May 1888) till the pre- 
sent time not the slightest effluvium has been emitted. 

The remedy is simple, and the cost (after fixing) of recharg- 
ing the ventilator amounts to only about 1s. per year. Previous 
to this invention being used in the borough, many other ap- 
pliances and methods had been tried at a great cost, but with- 
out any satisfactory results whatever. I shall be glad to answer 
any questions in relation to the above invention and its mode 
of working. All I will now add is give tt a trial.—Faithfully 
yours, GEO, GRAHAM. 

28 Front Street, Tynemouth : 

February 9, 1892. 


Sir,—I have read your article on “ Ventilation of Sewers in 
Birmingham.” For the benefit of that town and others, I would 
call the attention of surveyors, medical officers and engineers 
to a patented arrangement by Mr. John Shaw, Rosehill, Wil- 
lington-on-Tyne, which has been adopted by several corpora- 
tions and boards with very marked results. By its adoption bad 
smells have been in every case annihilated. The arrangement 
can be fitted to existing shafts, manholes, &c. I am in no way 
connected with the patentee, but from my knowledge of the 
value of the invention I deem it just to call attention to it.—T 
am, dear-sir, faithfully yours, 

; ROBT. DAVIDSON, Surveyor. 

Local Board Office, Howdon : 

February 6, 1892. 


GENERAL. 


Competitive Plans were invited by the directors of the 
National Bank, Pretoria, South African Republic, and Mr. F. 
Lennox-Canning, A.R.I.B.A., was appointed assessor, but could 
not act. The directors accepted the design sent in by Messrs. 
Emley & Scott, of Pretoria. 

The Paisley Art Exhibition closed on Saturday. In all 
sixty-two works have been disposed of, the value of which is 
3722. 6s., as compared with seventy-seven works of art and 
395/. Is. 7d. last year. . re yi 

At a Meeting of the members of the Royal Scottish 
Academy held in Edinburgh on Wednesday, Mr. James 
Guthrie, Mr. J. C. Noble and Mr. J. Denovan Adam were 
elected Academicians, to fill the vacancies caused by the death 
of Sir William Fettes Douglas, Sir John Steell and ‘Mr. J. Dick 
Peddie. Biante Bol 

4& Handsome Marble Cross has been placed in the 
Queensferry churchyard by the officers and men of H.M.S. 
‘ron Duke, the Forth guardship, in memory of their shipmates, 
who have died at Queensferry. The base is of grey. granite, 
with two marble steps, which are surmounted by a large plain 
white marble cross. aS fer OR 4 Ea ae ae 


The Hanging Committee of the Royal Academy for the 
ensuing exhibition will, according to the Pal/ Mall Gazette, 
consist of Mr. Sidney Cooper (health permitting), Mr. P. H. 
Calderon, Mr. Dicksee, Mr. Gow and Mr. Brock. 5 / 


_ Ehe Law School Buildings Syndicate of the University 
of Cambridge have published another report, in which they 
adhere to their former recommendation that a building for the 
Law School be erected on the south side of the Senate House 
yard. Considerable opposition was made to this scheme when 
it was discussed in the Art School in October last, but the 
Syndicate have declined to modify their proposal. 


A Celtic Cross is to be erected over the grave of the late 
late ‘Sir William Fettes Douglas, president of. the Royal 
Scottish Academy, who died on July 20, 1891. It was designed 
by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. xe 

_& Company is being formed at Harrogate for the purpose 
of constructing a bijou theatre capable of seating about 850 
persons. j rs 

It is Proposed to complete Erdington parish church 
according to plans prepared by Mr. Chatwin, architect, Bir- 
mingham. r 

The Surveyors Iastitution meet on Monday, February 15, 
when a paper will be read by Mr. J. W. Grover, C.E., entitled 
“An Explanation of the London Water Question.” 


The Ancient Abbey at Bourn is to be restored in sections, 
the response to an appeal made being sufficient to justify the 
committee in giving instructions for the work to be immediately 
commenced, 

The Stafford Board of Guardians have adopted plans for 
a new workhouse infirmary providing for eighty beds at a cost 
of about 4,000/, 

Mr. F. Lennox-Canning has been appointed engineer to 
ms Corporation of Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, South 

Teasas Scz7 ys! ei Fgiat 
_The Town Hall at Cleckheaton, built from the designs of 
Messrs. Mawson & Hudson, was opened on Wednesday. Mr. 


( 


| J. W...Wadsworth has promised.to give a large clock to be 


\ 


placed in the tower. 
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THE final ‘award of the late Mr. Hunrer Ropwett, 
Q.C., in respect of the unsanitary property in Liverpool, 
has been upheld in the Court of Appeal. We have already 
stated that his first award was sent back to Mr. RopweE Lt, 
in order that he might value the condemned property 
without considering the fact of condemnation. He had 
valued the houses as a collection of old materials at 300/, 
but stated that if they could be considered as habitations 
the value would be 6672 It was the opinion of the Divi- 
sional Court that the latter sum was the proper amount to 
be put down, but afterwards the award was sent back for 
reconsideration. Mr. RODWELL on a new investigation in- 
creased the amount to 4687. The owners continued 
dissatisfied, and there was an appeal on the ground that 
Mr. Ropwe yt had taken an erroneous view of the principles 
which should have guided him. But the Court dismissed 
the appeal. It cannot be said that the scale for valuing 
condemned property has been determined by the costly 
proceedings. The result seems to bea mere splitting of 
the difference between two amounts. 


THE owners of ‘“ model dwellings” must not be satis- 
fied with a captivating title, but are bound, like the land- 
lords of the commonest houses, to keep their premises in 
order. This important principle was affirmed in the 
Queen’s Bench Division on Saturday. A man and his wife 
who occupied a tenement in one of the blocks in Bethnal 
Green claimed damages for the loss of four children through 
diphtheria, which was caused by defective drainage, and 
for their own illness due to the same cause. On behalf of 
the owner it was contended that the drainage was adequate 
and all parts in working order. The deaths were also 
ascribed to the uncleanliness: of the plaintiffs. The jury, 
however, accepted: the plaintiffs’ version, and awarded 
774. 10s. damages.- The case is worth the attention of 
local authorities.. _ It is assumed too. often that model 
dwellings are all of a class, and are examples of perfect 
sanitation. _ But as the title can be applied without any 
special examination, it is not impossible that in many other 
cases the model dwellings are no safer in the parts con- 
cealed than the adjoining houses. 


Tue Dublin Society was at one time able to aid the study 
of art in Ireland by upholding an excellent school. Al- 
though an artist’s prospects were not inviting, yet a good 
many students were attracted by the generosity, and those 
who afterwards came to England were generally successful. 
Unfortunately the old ideas of usefulness did not gain 
strength as years rolled on, and the members came to look 
- upon the school as a drag upon their resources. It was 
found, too, that the money could be turned to account in 
ways which afforded more enjoyment to the members and 
their families. The school was accordingly made over to 
the Government, and is now under the control of the 
Science and Art Department. It is not successful, but the 
members of the society are not troubled with regrets in their 
entertainments. ‘They have ceased to set an example of 
disinterested zeal, and, having lost caste, it is no honour to 
belong to the society. It is now proposed to give once 
more a helping hand to Irish industrial art by offering the 
following prizes for metalwork. For the best collection of 
five different articles in wrought-iron :—Prizes of 5/., 2/. 
and 17. For the best panel suited for gate or grille :— 
Prizes of 47, 2/. and 17. For the best stand for floor-lamp 
or bracket :—Prizes of 2/, 17. and tos. For the best col- 
lection of five articles in hammered and bent iron :—Prizes 
of 3/7, 2/4 and 17 For the best chandelier suitable for 
candle, gas or electric light :—Prizes of 3/., 2/7.and 17. The 
foundations for the above may be of forged iron, but the 
decoration must be hammered or bent, cold; and suit- 
ability of design as well as perfection of workmanship will 
be taken into consideration by the judges. For the best 
design for iron panel or grille :—Prizes of 2/., 1/2. and tos. 


For the best design for chandelier for candle, gas or electric ! 


light :—Prizes of 2/., 17. and 1os., and a sum of not more 
than 5/. to be spent in prizes for designs for any article in 
metalwork which the judges may deem of sufficient merit, 
The competitors must be resident in Ireland. The prizes 
do not amount to 50/., but, considering the character of the 
society of late years, the sum might be considered as sur- 
prisingly liberal. But the amusing part of the project is the 
announcement that the art metalwork will be exhibited at 
the next horse show. Amidst the excitement of the assem- 
blies, we fear the small pieces of the competitors are not 
likely to obtain much notice, but the relegation of the 
prize works to such a place is enough to explain the spirit 
which now animates the Society. In former days a more 
fitting spot would be discovered to show the metalwork. 


In spite of the opposition to the Glasgow Buildings 
Regulation Bill, the Police Commission, that is to say, the 
Corporation, have decided to proceed with the Bill in Parlia- 
ment. The voting was 39 against 10. The decision denotes 
that outside opinionis not treated with much respect in Glas- 
gow. The clauses were examined with great care by the local 
Institute of Architects and other associations, but few of the 
amendments secured attention. One of the bailies frankly 
acknowledged “that the committee had not taken with 
them those bodies who were specially qualified to judge as 
to the requirements of a Building Regulation Bill.” The 
Bill will need many alterations unless it be desired to 
create an official nuisance in the city. But what is most to 
be regretted in the affair is that the opposition of. the 
architects was put down to wrong motives. One councillor 
said, “As to the view of architects regarding the Bill, 
they were the very last men whose opinion he would seek.” 
Another said, “The fact that the Institute of Architects 
and the Faculty of Procurators had come forward against 
the Bill was the best certificate that could be given in its 
favour.” These are not rhetorical commonplaces, but ex- 
pressions of deliberate opinion, and unhappily similar 
statements are expressed in other assemblies, and it would 
be difficult to find cases in or out of Parliament where the 
opinions of architects on a public measure secure approval. 
All that is proof of the strength of prejudice. In Glasgow 
Mr. HoNryMAN and some other architects have devoted 
valuable hours to a consideration of the requirements of 
Glasgow for building regulations, and if they had me- 
morialised the Corporation their suggestions could hardly 
fail to secure attention. But they threw in their lot with 
the local Institute, in which the members are not of equal 
standing, and it happens that the strength of societies, like 
beams or ropes, is determined by the weakest parts. The 
Glasgow Institute was judged in that way, and the conse- 
quence is that grievous injustice has been inflicted on 
gentlemen who will bear comparison with the best members 


| of other professions. 


THE chief object of the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, 
introduced by Mr. Lees Know es in the House of Com- 
mons, is to afford additional safeguards to the public health 
by enabling persons employing plumbers to select, when 
they desire to do so; persons who have given evidence of 
their qualification for plumbers’ work. For several years a 
system of registration of plumbers has been established in 
the chief centres of Great Britain and Ireland by the 
Plumbers’ Company, and the Bill “proposes to place this 
system upon a broader and more permanent basis. The 
arrangements as to the examinations for registration will be 
placed under the jurisdiction of a general council, repre- 
senting the master and eperative plumbers, the Plumbers’ 
Company, and the chief educational and sanitary bodies of 
the United Kingdom, with branch councils in Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales. It is proposed also to give councils the 
power to promote technical education among plumbers, 
and to exercise discipline among those whose names are 
enrolled on the register. The Bill does not contemplate 
any monopoly, and it will not interfere in any way with the 
rights of non-registered plumbers, but it prohibits such 
plumbers from representing themselves to be registered. 
There cannot be two opinions about the importance of the 
Bill, of which the scope might well be widened. But it was, 
we suppose, considered prudent to begin with voluntary 
examination and registration, and leave the remainder to he 
carried out in the future. 
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THE ASTHETICS OF THE FUTURE. 


T does not need much acquaintance with physiology or 
psychology to be convinced that ours is an age of 
nerves no less than of machines. In no earlier days, so 
far as is known, did the anterior, afferent, motor and other 
nerves possess so much power over the mechanism of life. 
It may be said that the supremacy of the delicate fibres and 
tubes is admitted, and a great many everyday affairs are 
arranged out of subjection to them. The difference between 
the manner of living which is common in these days and 
that which people adopted formerly has been determined 
mainly by the variation in nervous susceptibility. Whether 
from being unprecedentedly sensitive we enjoy more plea- 
sure than our predecessors is disputed, but it is admitted 
that we are more afflicted by pain. This is evident from 
the treatment of criminals ; the worst among them cannot 
be subjected to punishments which were inflicted at one 
time for trivial offences. 

With this power dominating us there is no sitting: still, 
and nowadays, in the most cultivated countries of the world, 
the aim of every man is to display as much vitality as in a 
duller age would serve for several. LricH Hunt said of 
DickENs that his face displayed the life and soul of fifty 
human beings, and if we study meaner countenances we 
shall also find that the individuality seems to be a sort of 
compound. And as if several agents were at work withia 
us, Or we possessed the hands of a BRIAREUS, we allow 
ourselves leisure with reluctance. The old Greeks, it is 
true, imagined that. they also were made up of divers 
elements still they believed they were “ tempered ” 
elements ; but modern temperaments have little of any 
quality that suggests measure or proportion. Our unsatisfied 
desires seem to prompt us to “drink up Esill,” or pile 
Pelion on Ossa, and the moralists cannot prevent us from 
the restless longing for the unattainable. 

It would be strange if art remained unaffected by the 
new psychical conditions of humanity. It will be found on 
inquiry that art of all kinds, that is, comprising litera- 
ture and music, as well as architecture, painting and 
sculpture, in our time, if considered from the psychologist’s 
point of view, corresponds with the general characteristics 
of modern life as closely as in any former age the arts 
corresponded with contemporary life. The reader need 
not suppose we are about to pursue the subject too far, but 
a few remarks may have their use. We suppose there will 
be no difficulty in asking the reader to admit that in no 
past age were artists more eager to produce novel effects. 
The restlessness which hardly allows one work to be fairly 
commenced before a new one is thought about could not 
find much satisfaction in keeping to beaten tracks. As was 
fore-indicated by REyNoLDs in his eighth discourse (it may 
be through forgetfulness), the time has come when prece- 
dents and authority decrease in value, for, as the President 
said, ‘‘ He who is ambitious to enlarge the boundaries of his 
art must extend his views beyond the precepts which are 
found in books, or may be drawn from the practice of his 
predecessors, to a knowledge of those precepts in the mind, 
those operations of intellectual nature, to which everything 
that aspires to please must be proportioned and accom- 
modated.” The worthy President’s own addresses are no 
longer accepted as “golden canons of art” by students, 
and the published discourses of most of his successors have 
become waste paper. This is a time for “new departures” 
which do not always come to an end. 

The dissatisfaction with ancient processes or forms is 
more apparent in France than elsewhere, because in that 
country there had been a more systematic pursuit of art 
than in England. There is now so strong an impulse 
towards change as to make most styles appear as things 
ofa day. It would be impossible to predict how long any 
manner will find favour. Hence it is found that there is an 
increase in the number of annual exhibitions in order that 
new schools of painting may be accommodated. Prin- 
ciples are rejected, there is striving after peculiarities, and 
in time it may be assumed that difficulty will be found 
in discovering two men who will agree about theory or 
practice. The public on their side are no less divided, 
and in consequence the artists suffer. The anxiety to 
please, love of caprice, ambition and irritation are con- 
stantly weighing down the old balance, and men who under 


| bring about a sort of mechanical perfection ? : 
revolution in progress with the object of accomplishing 


less exhausting conditions would have worked happily and 
lovingly are driven as if by destiny to become Independents 
and Impressionists. The sculptors also are seeking after 
effects that will surprise, but still more is expected, and in 
consequence visitors soon grow wearied with what they see 
in the Champs Elysées and the Champ de Mars. Nothing 
less than speaking statues, according to some Edisonian 
arrangement, will satisfy the passion for sensationalism. 

The architects unfortunately cannot stand aside, they 
also must help to impart excitement. Their buildings are 
therefore presenting less and less of that repose which at 
one time was held to be an indispensable quality in all 
good architecture. Eventhe students try to pose as men of 
the time, and some of the late designs prepared by students 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts suggest that much power and 
ingenuity have been employed in order to display how 
easily the most approved elements can be made subservient 
to topsy-turvical composition. ; 

There is, however, no use in judging French productions 
in a censorious style. In England there is a check on 
vagaries afforded by the character of the people, but there 
are indications enough of efforts to secure freedom: or 
license. Can France, Germany or America afford stronger 
evidence of restlessness of spirit than is seen in many ex- 
periments in design that are supposed to be sanctioned 
because they are called after Queen ANNE? When one 
begins with a horizontal or vertical line it is difficult to say 
what will be the end. Straight lines unexpectedly are 
transformed into curves and curved lines become straight. 
Ornament appears in places where a plain surface is’ 
required. Windows are seen in odd positions as if they! 
were offered as conundrums. Trifles are elaborated and) 
set up as if they were sudden thoughts. In trying to be’ 
fanciful we stand at a disadvantage if compared with our’ 
neighbours. The late Dicsy Wyatt used to relate stories’ 
of his difficulties in dealing with French workmen when’ 
putting up the courts at the Crystal Palace. If he were 
absent, or even turned his back, he found that the men’ 
were sure to introduce forms of their own invention, re-: 
gardless of Wvatt’s known desire to produce the most: 
faithful restoration. They could not sacrifice their skill’ 
through reverence for the past, and in that way they showed’ 
their relationship to the men who were employed on the 
restoration of French cathedrals and churches. The’ 
freaks of French carvers and masons may be tolerated for’ 
the grace that is seen in them, but in England workmen’ 
are afraid to manifest-any special quality, and the deviations? 
which are supposed to be signs of designing power and 
originality are rarely marked by any redeeming charm. As 
was said by ADDISON about one of VANBRUGH’s efforts to be 
original, “Such a device looks like a pun in an heroic, 
poem.” In another place he condemns “those in architec- 
ture who, not being able to come up to the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the old Greeks and Romans, have endeavoured. 
to supply its place with all the extravagancies of an irregular 
fancy.” We are afraid a good many features in modern, 
buildings in England will hereafter excite wonder that in- 
congruities of the kind could be tolerated by a people 
that were credited with the possession of good sense. 

But there is another aspect of the. subject which merits 
a little consideration. Granted that much is to be seen. 
among the productions of modern artists which is not 
entirely satisfactory, still there are grounds for hope in 
them. Are not the artists aiming to give expression to, 
their own thoughts? and is not that ‘course more salutary, 
than a compliance with old-fashioned edicts which can 
There is a 


the triumph of individuality, and as commonly happens in 
such cases, many things may be done which are not satis. 
factory. But time will exercise its ameliorating power, and 
rebellious efforts will be subjected to a control which will 
modify the results; f 

Up to late years the world was under subjection to a 
code of zsthetics which had been framed at a time when, 
liberty was supposed to be a sort of heresy which merited 
severe punishment. Certain works were taken as exempli; 
fying the ve A/us ultra of perfection, and were elevated into 
models which could not .be too closely imitated. ‘The 
business of the artist was to put himself into subjection 
until he fancied that he possessed some of the powers of 
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an ancient artist, and had renounced those with which 
nature endowed him. He was to endeavour to imagine 
how. Puipias, RapHarEL, Micuen ANGELO or other 
great man would treat the subject selected, and to believe 
he could in that way make up for his own deficiencies. 
Everything was supposed to be attainable by the observance 
of a few rules, for if there were many then definite systems 
could hardly be formulated, and in art they were surprisingly 
definite. ‘There was something corresponding to the Five 
Orders of Architecture in music and literature, in painting 
and sculpture. Power was in consequence fettered and 
could only be exercised with difficulty. 

Even when great changes took place in the world art 
was left as before. What effect did the French Revolution 
produce in art? Davin was the most ultra of Classicists in 
painting, and his influence was alike felt in sculpture and 
decoration. The aim of French artists was to supply works 
that would be suited for Roman villas. They ignored 
France, or imagined it to be a department of the empire of 
the Cmsars. Their own preferences could not be con- 
sidered, for, as we have said, whatever was the style in vogue 
the self-renunciation of artists was indispensable. 

In England the Classic fashion or faith did also compel 
men to bow down to it. Prisons and gate-lodges, as well 
as churches, were erected in the guise of Greek temples by 
men who could not have believed in the suitability of the 
form to such purposes. But who dare offend against 
principles which were supposed to be founded on some- 
thing that was as firm as the throne itself? Gothic was 
also a definite affair, with details which were to be accepted 
with reverence, and the worst thing that could be said 
against an architect was that he departed from precedent. 
Was it not time that artists should be allowed to attempt 
the revelation of something that would be characteristic of 
themselves as individuals ? 

Modern art, with all its defects, must be held as 
interesting, because it reveals a struggle after independence. 
The crudest Impressionist pastel, and the wildest variation 
of a Dutch theme in architecture, are expressions of 
that liberty which should be the inheritance of artists 
above all the sons of Apam. They may be called lawless 
works, but where is the code of zsthetics which will allow 
every man the privilege of believing that he is a law to 
himself ? The old codes were framed for men who lived 
and worked under different conditions, and they are no 
longer applicable. They have had their day, and must 
give place to one which, while affirming broad principles, 
will recommend the fullest liberty in the manner of 
observing them. The new esthetics must recognise the 
altered condition of the world, through which works of art 
are valued in proportion as they possess qualities which can 
be imparted by one artist only, and are not those which are 
common to a school. In fact, the same course must be 
adopted in laying down principles for works of art that has 
been necessary in dealing with SHAKESPEARE. His plays 
were not composed by employing the rules of the rhetoricians. 
The unities were disregarded by him. . But what do we now 
see? The rules are set aside by playgoers, and SHaKE- 
SPEARE has gained a footing in the Frangais, that is the 
temple of the conventional drama. His individuality is 
preferred to the Aristotelian canons, and his victory denotes 
that men are ready to respect art that is a frank expression 
of the artist’s thought. 


DECLINE OF TRADE AND TRADES UNIONS. 
[By a CoRRESPONDENT. | 


OA wpeicea ee occasional revivals of a temporary cha- 
racter occur, there can be no doubt that for many 
years the English manufacturing trades have been declining, 
and misdirected so-called labour movements are largely 
responsible for it. It would be more appropriate to call the 
action now and recently taken a movement for the abolition 
of labour, for in that direction it tends. The lazy, idle 
and reprobate of the labouring classes would gladly welcome 
a legal limit to the hours of occupation, as then they could 
not be blamed by their families, or those dependent upon 
them, for wasting all. the hours’ outside: those limits. The 
industrious men prefer their liberty ;‘they do not want to 


proper places in the social economy of the times. 


be made slaves by Act of Parliament, especially such an 
Act as would tend to prevent them from reaping the natural 
reward of superior intelligence and perseverance. 

No idea of the real working men’s desires can possibly 
be obtained from mass meetings as they have been con- 
stituted of late years, for the ignorant, feeble-brained. crea- 
tures who convene them attract a mass of socialists and 
rowdies sufficient to quite overpower the small leaven of the 
working element when it happens to be present. The 
trades union principle of regarding men in a_ particular 
branch of trade as entitled to equal wages, regardless of 
individual ability, is merely an outcome of the socialist 
doctrine that all men are of equal value to the State, which, 
on the face of it, is hideously absurd. _ 

If trades unions were properly worked in the interests 
of the men forming their members, instead of for the benefit 
of idle and unscrupulous adventurers, who endeavour to 
maintain a constant war between capital and labour in order 
that they may live without working, they would find their 
As it is 
they cause an injury to the State by driving trade abroad 
and much-misery amongst those for whose protection they 
are nominally established. is 

We can already see in several quarters the advantages 
that accrue to those workmen who turn a deaf ear to their 
unfaithful advisers of the “stump,” and pay no heed to 
the boisterous statements—arguments they are not—of 
Hyde Park and Trafalgar Square orators. The employers 
show a willingness to apply the co-operative system in 
dealing with their people, so long as the latter will adhere 
steadily to their work—and surely no more can be expected 
by folks outside a lunatic asylum. In many places a 
certain share of the profits is put aside to be divided 
amongst the workmen. 

The first object of a union should be to operate as a 
friendly society, and afford relief in cases of sickness, 
accident or other calamity, and it is quite reasonable that 
men should contribute in proportion to their wages and 
receive assistance, when required, on a proportionate scale.? 
Men would then be stimulated to improve themselves; but 
while a dummy who can just scrape through his work gets” 
as much pay as an intelligent man there is no incentive to 
exertion. 

Where they think there is reasonable room for a general 
increase of pay the committee of a union might place a 
statement to that effect before the masters for discussion, 
and unaccompanied by threats. Capital will not be 
terrorised by agitators into any step that it will not take 
from a sense of justice. The course pursued by those who 
have got a grip on these societies has been quite the 
reverse. A demand is made without proper consideration 
of the circumstances of the case, backed up by a threat to 
‘call the men out” if it is not complied with. This is a 
nice expression, “ call the men out,” to be used in regard to 
the British workman, who is supposed to be a free agent ; 
for, notwithstanding American assertions of a right to 
precedence, we are apt to consider Great Britain as, in real 
freedom, the foremost nation in the world. The “calling 
the men out,” though, exposes an internal system of slavery 
which is as degrading as it is unnatural—the yielding up to 
others the right to think and act. Of course thought can- 
not be suppressed, but it is overruled by the edict of “the 
secretary,” who exercises an autocratic control over the 
actions of the men who should really be his master, he their 
servant. It is very common experience to hear the men 
say they do not want to go out, but the secretary and his 
colleagues compel them. 

It is doubtful if strikes have ever been of any service 
whatever, but even if they have apparently obtained a rise 
for the men, this has been more than counterbalanced by 
the loss and misery entailed by want of employment ; the 
need of bread causing little homes to be sold up, that can 
only be reinstated after a long struggle ; the money contri- 
buted to a fund for sickness wasted in keeping men out of 
work on starvation allowance, and changing them from 
honest mechanics earning their living into pauvers and 
beggars thrusting their collection-boxes before us at every 
street corner. 

Let us now consider what follows the misery imposed 
on the working classes upon the exceptional occasions 
when a rise of wages has been secured. The price of neces- 
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saries immediately goes up, and those who haye had to run 
credit at local groceries are made to pay for it on account 
of the rise. 

We wish to show the workmen generally how they are 
cheated and traded upon by first one, then another, clique 
of agitators. In the time of BRoapHEaD the horror of the 
Sheffield “rattenings” sent a thrill through England on 
account of their open brutality, but the silent processes of 
some of the present agitators are worse, because we cannot 
penetrate the depth of misery they bring upon the land. 

From a national point of view we presume that it will 
be generally admitted that every thinker and worker should 
bear in. mind the interests of his fellow-countrymen—we 
have heard a trades unionist say that it was right to main- 
tain a certain rate of wages, even if it sent the work out of 
the country. We cannot view it in this way, because the 
very men who drive the work away become chargeable for 
their sustenance upon those who are willing to work. ‘Thus 
we have now to import many articles that we formerly 
exported. ‘Made in Germany” has become a byword in 
England, and why? Because our own workpeople are 
too execrably idle to maintain the superiority of our manu- 
factories ; the pride, justifiable pride, of British workmen 
has been undermined by the sophistry of evil and egotistical 
counsellors, with the result that we must lose our trade or 
import into this country foreigners who have sufficient 
sense to command the disposal of their own abilities. 

The idea that the workmen really make the wealth of 
the country is so utterly absurd that it seems a work of 
supererogation to controvert it. Would the men working in 
the mines of Cornwall have produced wealth had there 
been no master mind to lead them? Would the workmen 
of Musuer and Sir Henry BressEMER have produced un- 
aided the steels which have resulted from their experiments, 
from:their expenditure of thought and capital? The answer 
is obvious, and it applies to’every branch of manufacture. 
The workman, even if he be also an inventor, is useless 
without the capitalist, so far as national progress is con- 
cerned. 

The dull, levelling system of the trades unionists has 
reduced the general intellectual standard of engineering 
operatives. We do not find men like NasmMyTH and ENGLAND 
at our benches now. An idol is set up, and that is the 
‘“shop rules,” and all improvement that may come is left to 
schoolmasters to. find out. 

In the whole history of engineering progress, we doubt 
if one substantial advance has been made by a man who 
has not been at the bench. When we have hit upon some- 
thing good, the mathematicians have told us why it is good, 
and perhaps, by experimenting in the schoolroom, have 
made it better. But what we really want is that the work- 
men should be released from the bondage of the agitators, 
and once more, by the free use of their energies, restore to 
England her supremacy as an engineering country, and 
bring back that trade which has been wilfully thrown away. 

There is a much better time approaching for our indus- 
trious. working men—at least, those of the rising genera- 
tion—for the School Board teaching tends not only to 
teach the elements of learning, but to open to the views of 
the boys and girls who pass through their classes the world 
of labour that lies before them. ‘There is ample scope for 
individual work, and we are not to suppose that our sons 
and daughters are to be crushed by the great “incubus,” 
trades unionism, into the position of slaves. Time will 
show the outcome of the attempt to make a slave of the 
English workman by Act of Parliament, but those who start 
with an eight hours’ day may well proceed to a five and 
three hours’ day, working, as they are, not for the trade of 
England, but to help the disruption of the Empire. 


THE NEW SCOTTISH ACADEMICIANS. 


HE Scotsman supplies the following memoirs of the 
artists who were, at a general assembly of the Royal 
Scottish Academy held under the new charter, at which both 
Academicians and Associates were present, elected Acade- 
micians, viz.. Messrs. James Guthrie, J. Campbell Noble and 
J. Denovan Adam. , 
Mr. James Guthrie, M.A., was one of the youngest of the 
Associates, having been appointed to that position so recently 
as November 1888. 
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resided and exhibited in the West of Scotland, his election may 
be regarded as a recognition by the Academy of the energy and 
ability of late displayed by the Glasgow “School,” of which he 
is one of the leading lights. Born in Greenock in 1859, Mr. 
Guthrie is a son of the late Rev. Dr. John Guthrie, formerly 
minister of the Greenock Evangelical Union Church, His 
early life was spent in London, whither his parents removed ; 
but he again became acquainted with the West of Scotland in 
1866, on his father returning to Glasgow as pastor of the 
Trades Hall Evangelical Union Church. Educated at the 
Glasgow High School and University, of the latter of which 
he is a graduate, Mr. Guthrie spent the greater part of 1875 in 
Germany studying the language and literature of that country. 
He was destined for the Bar, but preferred art, and in 1879 he 
began private art studies in London. The new Academician 
never attended any class for drawing from the antique or a life 
school, but it was his good fortune to receive much encourage- 
ment from such artists as Mr. John Faed, Mr. Pettie and Mr, 
Tom Graham. A visit Mr. Guthrie paid to Paris in 1881 made 
a lasting impression on him. Henceforward, from his style, 
it might have been guessed that he had received a thorough 
grounding in the principles of art in France. On his return to 
Scotland, Mr. Guthrie came into notice with his picture of 
The Highland Funeral, which was exhibited at, the Royal: 
Academy in 1882 and at the Edinburgh International Exhibi-, 
tion in 1886. Subsequent works were Zo Pastures New, a girl 
of the fens driving before her a flock of geese ; Schoolmates 
and Zhe Orchard, painted at Cockburnspath in 1883. In 1887 
Mr. Guthrie exhibited in Glasgow a portrait of his relative, the 
Rev. Dr. Gardiner, late of the Dean U.P. Church, Edinburgh— 
a work afterwards shown and much admired at Paris and 
Munich. In the present exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy he has a portrait of Mrs. Fergus, in heliotrope and 
crimson, which has been highly praised, and in the Glasgow 
exhibition portraits of Miss Spencer and Mr. Wm. Ritchie, 
both excellent works of art. Mr. Guthrie is also known as an 
accomplished artist in pastels, several charming works in that 
medium having come from his hand. 
Mr. Campbell Noble is a native of Edinburgh, and is partly 
of Lowland, partly of Highland extraction. Atthe age of fifteen 
he entered the employment of J. O. Brown, lithographic 
draughtsman, George Street, a nephew of David Bryce, R.S.A. 
As an apprentice he was engaged for about four years chiefly’ 
upon architectural drawings, and when Mr. Brown gave up 
business, would at once have been introduced to a more par- 
ticular study of colourwork in London had it not been that his 


' parents opposed this step on account of his youth. Continuing 
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therefore to pursue his vocation in Edinburgh, he undertook 
several commissions for the trade, illustrating books on 
anatomy for several of the University professors. . During the . 
five years he was thus employed he secured a Kensington 

silver medal for anatomical drawing. He was assiduous mean- 

while in his attendance at the Academy classes, spending some 

nine or ten years altogether in the Life School. He was the 

Keith prizeman and first colour prizeman of his year. . His first 

studio was in Hamilton Place. Subsequently he removed to 

Picardy Place, but at present he resides at Coldingham, in Ber- 

wickshire, whither he removed in 1880, Though his works 

now are almost entirely landscapes and sea-pieces, he was first 

known when, in 1870, he exhibited in the Royal Scottish 
Academy’s Galleries, as a figure-painter. He was elected an 
Associate in 1879, in which year his principal exhibition picture. 
was The Duet, but the first work which brought him prominently 
into notice some years before was entitled 4. Alan convinced. 
against his will is of the same opinion stzll,in which two. 
monks descending a staircase of a monastic building were seen 

engaged in a warm argument. It was purchased by the 

Association for the Promotion of Fine Art in Scotland—a body 

which has always looked with a kindly eye on Mr. Noble’s 

works. J carena to Spin (purchased by G. Paul Chalmers), | 
The Weaver, and Near the End of the Weft were among some 

of this artist’s most important productions. Latterly Mr. 

Campbell Noble has been known almost entirely as a painter 

of landscapes and sea-pieces, notable for their good colour and 

intellgent study of atmospheric phenomena. 

Mr. J. Denovan Adam, who was born in Glasgow in 1841, 
comes of an artistic family. ._The son of an artist associated 
with Milne Donald and Horatio M‘Culloch, he had exceptional 
opportunities for cultivation and training. He accompanied 
his father to Birmingham and afterwards to London, remaining 
in the metropolis till he was thirty years of age.» While in the 
south, however, he always was greatly attached to Scotland, 
and his love and admiration for his native country were 
strengthened every year, when, in company with his father, he. 
spent a few months among the rugged scenery of the High- 
lands. At the age of eighteen, when he had been through the 
Life Class at Langham Chambers, he was so struck with the 
beauty of the Highland animals that he resolved to devote 
himself closely to their study. For this purpose he visited the 
market in. London until such time as he was in a position to 


As an artist who has for the most part | make extended visits to Scotland. When, ahout twenty ears” 
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ago, he married a Glasgow lady, he came to reside permanently 


in Scotland. He made his home for five years in Crieff—the ’ 


centre of an agricultural district which offered him special 
facilities for his favourite study. Subsequently he took a studio 
in Edinburgh, where he remained till about five years ago, 
when he started an atelier at Craigmill, near Stirling, where he 
has his favourite Highland cattle grazing at his door. Craig- 
mill is now an acknowledged art centre. It is now not only 
popular among Mr. Denovan Adams brother artists, but also 
among students, quite a large number of whom he has gathered 
round him in this rural retreat, The new Academician, who is 
a most industrious artist, has been a large exhibitor in the 
Royal Scottish Academy Galleries since 1868. The first picture 
which brovght him prominently into notice was entitled Ca¢éle 
in Repose—Mid-day, purchased by the Association for the 
Promotion of Fine Art in Scotland. Mr. Adam, who was 
elected an Associate of the Academy in 1884, has also exhibited 
targely in the Royal Academy and at the Glasgow Institute. 


WELLS CATHEDRAL: ITS CHAPTER AND 
CHAPTER-HOUSE, 


T the fortnightly meeting of the Bath Literary and Philoso- 
phical Association on Friday evening, the Rev. Canon 
‘Church, of Wells, read a paper on “ The Rise and Growth of a 
Cathedral Chapter, illustrated from Wells Chapter Documents 
in the Thirteenth Century,” which is printed in the Bash 
‘Chronicle :— at 

In venturing for a second time to address the members of 
that Association on a subject connected with the history of the 
cathedral church at Wells, Canon Church asked his hearers to 
believe that he had not chosen the subject with any wish to 
magnify his office or to beara briefon behalf of the body to 
which he had the honour to belong. The cathedral church of 
Wells, he said, is an historical monument, one of the glories of 
our land, the special inheritance of our country. It carries in 
its fabric many memorials of our national progress, and of many 
generations of workers and builders whose names are for the 
most part lost to fame, while their works survive to bear record 
to their labours, their zeal, their skill, to provoke us, “the heirs 
of all the ages,” to imitation and emulation by the grace and 
‘beauty and strength of their achievements. Others would be 
better able to give a technical and ‘scientific account of the 
architectural interest of the building. He only undertook to 
bring together from unpublished manuscript documents in 
possession of the Dean and Chapter some authentic notices of 
the history and of the builders of some parts of the fabric. Few 
and scanty are these notices, frequently and often indirect and 
allusive rather than detailed and descriptive; minutes of 
chapter acts, memoranda inserted long after date, scattered up 
and down the registers in no chronological order, in various 
degrees of legibility or obscurity, in faded ink, on crumpled 
leaves, in cramped and contracted writing. But these 
notices are sometimes the only original documentary evidence 
for the history of the cathedral church in the thirteenth and 
the earlier part of the fourteenth century. No earlier episcopal 
register exists than that of Bishop Drokensford, 1309-29, and 
there is no fabric roll earlier than 1379. And all historical 
research nowadays demands that we should go as far back as 
possible to original sources for the support and correction of 
traditional belief. ; 

Treating first of the chapter-house, the domus capitularis, 
‘Canon Church said it was built to be the place of business, the 
meeting-place and council chamber of the capitular body in 
its several grades of governors and governed, in which the rule 
and administration, the ritual, education and discipline of the 
whole community or college of. its more than 150 members was 
carried on. The building was the creation for the most part of 
the members of the capitular body, and its rise and greatness 
was a sign and record of the rise and culmination to power 
and to independent jurisdiction of the capitular body, which 
had grown up from small beginnings to have in some respects 
a jurisdiction co-ordinate with the bishop in the government of 
the cathedral church, often independent and antagonistic in 
the management of their own internal affairs. It is one of the 
best examples of a type which chiefly belongs to the thirteenth 
century of octagonal shape with a single pillar in the middle, 
from which all the ribs of the vaulting branch out in different 
directions. It is standing on what is commonly called the 
crypt, which is not underground, but the lower storey (on the 
‘same level as the church) of the chamber raised above it—the 
treasury, shown by massive bolts, a specimen of that grand 
style of building of which we have other instances in Wells, in 
the undercroft of the Bishop’s Palace and the Hall of the 
Vicars. The remarkable feature of the chapter-house is the 
noble flight of steps leading to the upper chamber, the like of 
which he did not know anywhere else. The chapter-house is 
the work of about fifty years, of three generations of builders, 
between about 1280 and 1330. The undercroft or crypt is the 


‘generations were pre-eminent in the church of Wells. 


were slow and gradual. 
had been the advance to maturity of power of the capitular body 


earliest part, of a date before 1286; the stairs and entrance 

doorway and the floor, 1286 to 1300; the stalls, window tracery: 

and central pillar and vaulting, 1300 to 1318-20; the upper — 
open arcading, parapet and pinnacles of the roof, perhaps to 

1330. 

By whom was it built? It was built by the men who suc- 
ceeded Jocelin in the intervening years between him and Bishop 
Ralph of Shrewsbury, and mainly by the <apitular body, ‘the 
deans and canons of those times, aided-by the bishop and 
the diocese. There was a family. from Bitton who for three 
There 
were others, men of the soil, bred up in the church of Wells, 
there rising from office to office, who, in a spirit of local 
patriotism, building not for perishable houses, gave and left their 


‘gifts to lay one stone upon another as the new work gradually 


progressed. Their names live only in these old parchments. 


‘We are accustomed in guide-books and cathedral histories to 


hear only or mostly the name of the bishop, who stands as the 
sole representative of the period or the sole builder of particular 
parts of a building. Canon Church claimed for other less known 
men of the time their share in the work of the building as of 
the administration of the church. There were undoubtedly 
from time to time great bishops who were the moving minds in 


their diocese, as also in the public affairs of the day, but many 
of the greater men were singled out for employment in civil and 


foreign affairs of State, and were consequently but little 
resident in the diocese, and thereby in the natural course of 
things the intimate care and management of cathedral affairs 
rested upon those who were the resident body, and with it 


‘grew up power and a spirit of independence. 


The changes in the construction of the material building 
Much more gradual. and chequered 


itself, by whom mainly the building was erected. The canons 


of the cathedral church were at first a scanty body of canons, 


tenants of and dependent upon the bishops, under the earlier 
bishops of the eleventh and twelfth centuries; It was not until 
Bishop Robert’s time that the capitular constitution was 
formed. A preamble toa charter of Bishop Robert’s—1136-64—- 
on the appointment of officers de ordinatione prebendum 
in the chapter registers is of historic value. It describes 
his action as part of a new policy of the Norman prelates, 
taken in public council of the chief men of the Church and 
State, on the reconstitution of the relations of the bishops to 
their clergy and the formation of the capitular body with ‘a 
status and property distinct from and independent of the bishop, 
as it has existed in churches of the old foundation ever since. 
The canons became, says Mr. Freeman, a separate corporation 
distinct from the bishop, with a certain portion of the episcopal 
estates made over to them in a common fund, apportioned 
according to residence, and certain other estates were cut up 
into small portions or Arebenda, of which each canon held one 
as acorporation sole. At the same time he founded certain 
offices with duties assigned and endowments attached. Dean, 
precentor, chancellor, treasurer, minor canons now got for‘the 
first time a head of their own body, distinct from the bishop, 
elected by themselves. The other offices were in the appoint- 
ment of the bishop. Such is the origin of the capitular con- 
stitution, not only at Wells but generally. This constitution 
was not the act of one man only but of a public council ; it was 
not devised by the Bishop of Bath only to meet the immediate 
wants of the Church as a measure of defence against the 
bishop’s autocracy, though Bishop Robert says distinctly that it 
was his object to secure his canons against such spoliation as 
they had lately suffered, but also with a view of guarding .the 
property of the Church from the grasp of the Crown, when on 
occasion of vacancies in the see the Crown took possession of 
the temporalities and often kept the see vacant longer, from 
interested motives. Another effect of the separation of the 
temporal estates and this new capitular constitution was the 
weakening of the old connection between the bishop and his 
cathedral church. “Each cathedral chapter now became a 
distinct corporation with a head in the person of its dean 
distinct from the bishop. Hitheito the bishop had been the 
head of his canons, much as an abbot was the head of his 
monks. Now the chapter became a separate body, with 
interests and possessions of its own distinct from those of the, 
bishop, who became the visitor of an independent corporation ” 
(Professor Freeman). 
On the other hand, the division of Church property into 
prebends and the distribution of the members of the cathedral 
church through the diocese, as holders of prebendal estates 
with local responsibilities and duties, brought the Church in. 
touch with the country, increased its influence and drew sup- 
port from the diocese to the cathedral church. Gradually the 
appropriation of churches to the chapter, the endowments of 
prebends by landlords and laymen, had increased the number 
of canons to 22 in Bishop Robert’s time, to 35 in that of Bishop 
Reginald. Savaric gave stalls in choir and chapter to the 
Abbots of Muchelney and Athelney, and to the Abbot of 
Norman Bec, who held the prebend of Cleeve. Under Jocelin 
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the number was further increased to 48 ; one more prebend, the 
Jast instituted, in 1264, made up the staff to 49 and a dean. 
Each canon had his vicar choral. Residence was optional. 
To those who entered upon residence under Jocelin half the 
year was the cbligatory time of residence for simple canons and 
three parts of the year for dignitaries. Non-residentiaries were 
bound to pay their dues and to appear on summons in chapter, 
either in person or by their vicars as proxy. .The Schola 
Grammaticalis (endowed with houses in Jocelin’s time), which 
included a higher class of students, and the choir school made 
up a large community of between 100 and 200, the predecessor 
of a college of modern days, consisting of governors and 
governed, of teachers and students, of men of various ages, of 
different ranks, from various parts, of young men and boys 
under discipline and education. The cathedral church became 
a centre of religious worship, but also an educational institution 
standing midway between the monastery and the modern 
university. 

With a resident body of officers, independent of the bishop, 
the responsibility of duties of administration, the care of a 
church upon them, the history of the two bodies, episcopate 
and chapter, necessarily runs somewhat distinct in two parallel 
lines, often independent ‘and sometimes antagonistic. By 
degrees, especially by Jocelin’s endowments, the chapter 
offices and stalls had become of value sufficient to tempt the 
grasping hands of Pope and king and courtiers. At the time of 
Jocelin’s death the dean was John the Saracen, a nominee of 
the Pope, representative at Weils of the 300 Italians for whom 
the Pope’s Legate had desired Henry to find English benefices. 
Son of a Roman citizen of the Pope’s bodyguard, agent in 
Papal negotiations and embassies, he was but little at Wells. 
His connection at Rome proved useful to the canons in their 
war with Bath, but they were very jealous of allowing his 
Italian followers to get into chapter benefices. They told him 
plainly that the power of his family was so great at Rome that 
they would not allow him to leave his deanery, though he 
brought a Papal license, nor would they leave any of the 
chapter manors to him or his people, and they fought against 
the appointment of his brother Peter to Congresbury by the 
king. Of the canons some were high in the king’s court. 
Walter de Grey, Archbishop of York and Chancellor, one of 
the Regency during the king’s absence ; Sylvester de Everdon, 
Keeper of the Exchequer ; John Mansel, King’s Secretary and 
Privy Councillor until his dismissal in 1261 ; Philip de Gilde- 
ford, Robert de Marnio and many others. Of the resident 
body the Archdeacon of Wells, William of Bitton, was the 
leader of the chapter, founder of a strong family interest which 
occupied chief places in the chapter of Wells for some genera- 
tions. The Bitton family of this century gave to Wells two 
bishops in successive generations, and a dean in the third, who 
was afterwards Bishop of Exeter. They were among the fore- 
most who prepared the way and laid the foundations of the 
chapter-house of Wells. William of Bitton above mentioned 
was elected bishop after Bishop Roger’s death by the two chapters 
of Bath and Wells, and was the first bishop ever consecrated 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Canon Church then passed on to the stages in the history of 
the fabric within the next hundred years after Jocelin’s death. 
During the first forty years no mention is made of work upon 
the fabric—1243 to 1286—but the succeeding fifty years were of 
great building activity. If the registers of the Dean and 
Chapter are silent as to the fabric, they are full of details as to 
the conflict that was going on for three years and more—1242-45 
—after Bishop Jocelin’s death with the rival chapter of Bath for 
equal share in the election of a bishop. We know the con- 
sequences of that conflict in the “intolerable debts” incurred 
in prosecuting their claims at the King’s Court and in the 
Roman Chancellery. These debts, amounting to 21,000/. or 
more, weighed upon the church for long years, the fabric fund 
was completely absorbed, the common fund of the chapter was 
drained for years, and the income of individual members largely 
employed to relieve the church from its burdens, and to make 
preparations for further building. Between 1263 and 1286 the 
registers are still silent as to the fabric, but meanwhile the 
chapter were gathering funds from divers sources, and in the 
last-named year building was again entered upon. The progress 
of the work Canon Church minutely described, denoting the 
dates and builders of different parts of the structure. Tradition 
assigns to Bishop William de Marchia a certain share of the 
building of the chapter-house ; no mention of his work is given 
in the register, but there is a record which may throw some light 
on the reason for this tradition, or for the extraordinary respect 
paid to his memory by the Dean and Chapter. Pope Clement V. 
had ordered an assessment of atenth of the incomeof the clergy for 
the effort of the Crusade. The chapter of Bath and Wells were 
sub-collectors of this tenth, and a deposit of 1,000/. lay in 
their hands while the Crusade was deferred. William de 
Marchia borrowed this sum (equal to 20,000/.) from the chapter, 
for, as he said, diocesan purposes, and if this sum or a part of 
it were spent on the chapter-house, as may be surmised 
though it cannot be proved, it would account for his fame as a 


builder, and the lasting gratitude of the chapter, who four years 
after his death raised money throughout the diocese and erected 
to his memory a costly monument now in the south transept. 
Efforts were made, but without success, to obtain his canonisa- 
tion as a local saint. These were unsuccessful, Godwin says, 
because, on the testimony of Matthew of Westminster, and 
Polydore Vergil, he was the author of “hainous sacrilege in 
causing the King to spoile all the churches and monasteries of 
England of such plate and money as lay hoarded up in them 
for the payment of his soldiers.” V/hatever may have been the 
share taken by Bishop William de Marchia in his time, it is. 
certain that the Dean John de Godelee, who had been elected 
by the chapter from the body of the prebendaries, was the 
great builder during his tenure as Dean, 1302-32. During 
this thirty years the chapter-house was brought to completion ; 
the central tower of the church was being raised and covered 
in; the eastern lady chapel was being built and was finished ; 
the choir was being refurnished with new stalls ; and prepara- 
tions were being made for the prolongation of the church east-. 
ward, and the junction of the old church with the new work of 
the lady chapel. How far this latter work had been carried 
out at his death we do not know with certainty, but the beautiful 
eastern window of the choir is said to be within the date of 
1330, and if so the eastern wall of the choir must have been 
raised within Dean Godelee’s time. 

Canon Church proceeded to quote from the chapter records. 
extracts illustrative of the general statements he had already 
made. The last year of Dean Godelee’s life was rendered 
memorable in the history of Wells by the visit of the king, who- 
kept his court in that city from Christmas to Epiphany, 1331-32. 
The chronicle says, 62 fiebant muita mivabilia sumptuosiora: 
The sumptuous outlay probably tended more to the impoverish- 
ment of the bishop and chapter than the royal subsidies to the 
building ; for in the next year, when the king demanded a 
subsidy for the marriage of his sister, the Princess Eleanore, 
the chapter, pleading the ruinous and dilapidated state of their 
church, which would swallow up their common fund for more. 
than three years, begged to be excu:ed. If much had been 
done at Dean Godelee’s death, much remained to be done by 
his successors. In conclusion, Canon Church referred to two- 
charters of Bishop Ralph’s time, one being a retrospect of Dean 
Godelee’s administration, the other forecasting the work re- 
maining to be done, and having given the substance of both: 
these documents, remarked that he thought he had said enough 
to show the greatness of the works which had been carried on 
during the thirty years. It was an answer to the question, how 
these great cathedrals were built and who were the builders. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ea was decided at the last meeting of the Edinburgh Asso- 

ciation that in acknowledging the communication from the 
First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Board of Works inti- 
mating that he had caused a sum of 250/, to be provided for 
the “urgent and special repair of the Palace of Linlithgow,” it 
should be stated that the members thanked him for having 
taken action in the matter, but felt that the thorough repair of 
the entire fabric was the only proper course, and begged to 
represent “that such thorough repair could only be carried out 
by replacing the burnt timbers and flooring, reglazing the 
windows and covering the whole with a roof, so that the walls. 
might be firmly tied together and the whole rendered wind and 
water tight.” 

Sheriff Mackay read a paper on “The Architecture of 
Scottish Towns as illustrating Scottish History.” Taking the 
four periods of Scottish history—the Celtic-Roman, the Celtic- 
Saxon, the Scottish-Norman or Feudal, and the British or 
Modern—he described the known architecture characteristic of 
each. The Celts, he said, had no architecture prior to the 
Roman invasion, and it was not until after that event that there 
occurred the transition from the Scottish manner of building 
with wood to the Roman manner of building with stone. The 
Roman influence, however, upon town architecture was nil. 
The Celtic-Saxon period was the era of the origin of the earliest 
Scottish towns, their sites being fixed near castles, river-mouths. 
and, at a later date, cathedrals or churches, but scarcely a 
vestige of their style of architecture remained. The third 
period was contemporaneous with the form of Gothic or 
Norman architecture prevailing from the time of David I. to 
the Reformation, which put an end to the feudal character of 
the Church, and to the Revolution, which put an end to 
feudalism in the State. The signs of advance in architecture 
were seen in churches, colleges, palaces and private houses.. 
In the last or modern period the Revolution settlement and the 
Union in 1707 led to the development of Scottish burghs. 
After the Rebellion of 1745 the feudal burghs burst their bonds, 
new towns and new architecture afterwards arose, and, as time 
went on a higher standard of comfort produced by increased 
wealth preceded a higher standard of art. 
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TESSERZ:. 


The Progress of Titian. 


ITIAN, like his contemporaries, began his career by merely 
copying nature as she happened to present herself, with- 
out choice of selection, and laboured for a time in the labyrinth 
of littleness, meanness and deformity, but a hint from Giorgione 
soon taught him that taste was as requisite as industry, that 
labour might be misapplied and truth itself become uninterest- 
ing, unnatural and disgusting ; that hairs, pores, pimples, warts, 
stains, freckles and all the train of nauseous minutice, on which 
inferior artists waste their puny powers, are incompatible with 
the true end of imitation; that the detail must be sunk in the 
essential and predominant qualities of bodies, and that the 
business of painting, like that of poetry, is not to give a feeble 
catalogue of particulars, but a characteristic, comprehensive 
and animated impression of the whole. By the operation of 
this principle, extended from the parts to the individual, from 
the individual to the group and thence to the entire mass of his 
composition, he reached the last and greatest excellence of 
colouring—that of giving the ruling passion or sentiment of his 
subject in the prevailing tone or predominant hue of his piece. 
From Titian we may learn what may be usefully applied not 
only to ourselves but to men in all situations and of all pro- 
fessions as well as to painters—that it is never too late to 
improve, for at the age of seventy and considerably upwards 
we find him still rapidly advancing in his art. He had, it is 
true, at an earlier period acquired breadth and grandeur in 
respect to colour, but he was not so happy as to burst the 
shackles of meanness and emancipate himself from littleness 
in respect to design, character and invention till very late in 
life. All obstacles, however, at length gave way to his powers 
and perseverance, and his latter works are not only remarkable 
for the most truly historic and awful tones of colour, for a 
freedom and felicity of execution beyond even the great pro- 
mise of his former time, but also for a picturesque boldness 
and sublimity of conception, an energy of action and expres- 
sion, and a learned and grand style of design second to none 
but Michel Angelo. Those therefore who have seen the 
majestic figure of his Abraham about to offer up Isaac, his Cain 
and Abel, his David adoring over the headless trunk of Goliath, 
and his astonishing picture of the Death of Peter the Martyr, 
in which there is very nearly a complete union of all the excel- 
lences of the art, will judge of the infinite importance of 
appropriate colour and execution to design, and be ready to cry 
out that “if Titian was not the greatest painter he certainly 
produced the best pictures in the world.” 


The Arts in Ancient Rome. 


_ At an early period, when in Etruria, in Magna Grecia, and 
in Sicily the arts had been advanced to a high degree of per- 
fection, Rome was intent on other objects, and the taste which 
she afterwards seemed to have acquired was easily satisfied. 
Foreign artists were ready to exhibit specimens of their skill, 
and the series of conquests which laid city after city and nation 
after nation at ‘her feet soon opened to the rapacity of her 
generals all the monuments of the arts which had served to 
embellish the temples of their gods and the palaces of their 
princes. The number of statues and of other costly and 
admired works which from all quarters were imported into 
Italy exceeds belief. The view of them might, and in some did, 
excite the desire of imitation ; but it would doubtless cause in 
more a wish to add to their stores by further spoliation. Why 
have recourse to the slow labour of the chisel when neither 
curiosity nor luxury had a wish which the sword could not more 
readily gratify? As Greece had been the principal school of 
the arts and the repository of their productions the Roman 
robbers, when they had acquired a taste for the productions of 
sculpture or painting, looked to Greece for the accomplishment 
of their desires. That envied country was everywhere stripped 
of its most estimable ornaments. In the hundred and fifty- 
sixth Olympiad and about the six hundred and seventh year of 
Rome we may follow Lucius Mummius to Corinth when that 
city was destroyed ; but its most precious treasure of statues 
and pictures was preserved. These he resolved to transmit to 
Rome, but the orders which he issued on the occasion are not 
a little curious. “ If any of these spoils,” he observed to those 
who had the care of them, “ be lost or injured, you shall repair 
or replace them at your own expense.” Mummius entered 
Rome in triumph, when the citizens for the first time beheld 
with astonishment the specimens of Grecian taste. When 
luxury, more destructive than steel, had revenged on Rome 
herself the cause of general liberty, that is, when the Czesars 
began to reign, did the arts, under their protection, arrive at a 
superior excellence? If we believe Virgil, they were still in 
other hands—the Greeks were still unrivalled in the arts. The 
Romans had higher calls. It was well, however, in one sense 
for their city and for other parts of the empire that aqueducts, 
porticoes, palaces, theatres and temples were not so portable as 

he smaller productions of the statuary and the painter. By 


contemplating the beautiful models of Greece the Romans 
imbibed that taste which they exerted in the erection of edifices 
commensurate with the greatness of the Roman name. But 
even architecture soon declined with the other arts, and similar 
causes accelerated its fall. Under the immediate successors of 
Augustus occasional patronage inspired life into the arts, and it 
is not without some astonishment that we view the extravagance 
which Nero displayed in their cause. His taste, which he 
probably acquired from his master, Seneca, may well be im-, 
peached when it led him to command the bronze statue of 
Alexander by Lisippus to be washed with gold, or when he 
directed a colossal statue of himself 110 feet high to be cast by 
Zenodorus ; but Rome was indebted to him for a fresh im- 
portation from Greece. Under a specious pretence of restoring 
liberty his delegates were admitted into the Grecian cities, 
which they robbed of what pleased them best, and from the 
single temple of Delphi, which had already been ten times 
spoiled, they conveyed into Italy five hundred statues. Among 
these are thought to have been the Afollo of Belvedere and the 
supposed Gladiator. While Rome continued to be ornamented 
with these new spoils other works of great magnificence were 
added, particularly by Trajan, whose reign infused fresh vigour 
into every pursuit, and the Romans appear to have acquired 
skill in the execution, if not in the design of these works. But 
when Adrian, the friend of Greece and the patron of the arts 
was no more we have to lament their visible decline. Many 
artists were formed in his school, and their talents were still 
employed under the Antonines. But the natural bent of these’ 
emperors was to other pursuits. Their attention was more par- 
ticularly engaged by the sophists, who could see nothing that 
was excellent in the forms of matter compared with the objects 
of intellectual abstraction and metaphysical subtlety. The 
encouragement which the Antonines gave to the arts was, as 
Winckelmann remarks, only that apparent reviviscence which 
is the precursor of death. Under the brutal Commodus the: 
arts which the school of Adrian had nourished sunk like a river 
which is lost in the earth, to be seen no more but at a distance 
too remote for observation. 


Plants in Ornament. 

If we consider floral objects, the diversity in the character: 
of the plant, when seen from above and laterally, will be sug- 
gestive. The daisy which nestles in the lawn is known to us asa, 
rosette of green leaves, from between which the white heads of, 
flowers jut out, but who is familiar with the side view of the 
plant? This is an ornament prepared by nature as a floor, 
pattern, and not as a wall decoration, but she has vertical orna- 
ments also. The vertical ornaments which live around us as 
models to the ornamentist are seen depicted upon the blue sky 
as a background, and appear in many forms, as trees, shrubs, 
bushes and the larger herbaceous plants. Thus every vegetable 
object which, by its magnitude we are enabled to view 
laterally, is a body adapted by nature as a vertical ornament.) 
Whatever be the form of the tree, it has a base and an apex 
which widely differ from each other—in other words, it has a, 
right and a wrong way upwards when viewed laterally, and the 
halves of the tree correspond more or less perfectly. In the 
case of the daisy, in viewing it from above, we observed that it 
consists of a number of parts radiating from a common centre ; 
but now, in looking at plants laterally, we perceive them to be 
made up only to corresponding halves and not of radiating, 
parts : hence the teaching of nature, as gathered from the con- 
sideration of a tree, is that vertical ornaments should have but 
their halves similar. While the tree stands forth as an object, 
destined by its magnitude to reveal this truth to all, each lesser 
plant seems to strive upwards into notice in order to confirm 
the impression made by the larger structures ; for the plant, 
however small and insignificant, be it but the daisy, the side: 
view of which no man knows, when viewed laterally manifests 
this same bisymmetrical structure. In the case of the pink we 
have a slender stem furnished with divergent pairs of leaves 
which are subjected to a particular disposition, and crowning 
the central stem, and the two or three branches which spring 
from the “bosoms of the leaves” an elongated tubular socket 
(the calyx), from which rise the coloured leaves of the flower, 
spread somewhat in the manner of a fan; such is the side aspect’ 
of the pink. There is no radiation of parts here, and similar in 
principle of construction is also the spray of the tiniest weed 
and the branch of the loftiest tree. This would go to establish 
the correctness of the following as the principle upon which the 
ornaments of vertical surfaces should be constructed. The. 
halves only should correspond. They should have a decided 
right and wrong way upwards. While this at first seems to be 
the invariable teaching of nature through the medium of the 
plant world concerning the class of patterns now under con- 
sideration, other circumstances force themselves upon us when 
the subject is protractedly considered. The flowers of the 
primrose as they are extended from the bank front the gaze, 
and they are constructed on a circular plan; and while the 
flowers on the parterre spread their blossoms to the sky, those 
on the border are all directed towards the spectator. True it is 
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that the purple petals of the violet are not similar, and thus a 
bisymmetrical object is formed, and that this structure prevails 
in the snap-dragon, the nasturtiums, the hardy members of the 
family papilionacez, and the whole of the labiateze, still many 
flowers which belong to the circular type grow on the border 
and turn outwards their flowers. This modifies our former con- 
clusions, and shows that the full view of the flower is congruous 
with a vertical ornament. But it does more than this, it reveals 
the consistency of a powdering as a treatment of the ground, 
for the primrose is studied on the bank, and from amidst the 
dense leafage of the entangled convolvuli, which only forms a 
background, the blossoms issue forth as spots well marked in 
colour and in form. | These observations are sufficient to 
enable us to gather the teachings of plants concerning wall 
decorations in respect to the use of bisymmetrical and 
radiating ornaments. Yet a further contemplation of the plant 
will reveal other features in the vegetable structure which may, 
with much advantage, be applied in ornament. When at a 
distance from the tree, its general form is alone apparent, 
which may be that of a cone, of an egg, or of a spindle, the first 
occurring in many pines, the second in the horse chestnut and 
the third in the tall poplar. But besides these forms, there is 
an infinity variety of shape presented in the block form of the 
distant tree. 
Rembrandt. 


What was so happily said to Burke might with equal truth 
be applied to Rembrandt, “whose genius was such that one 
never can praise it or blame it too much.” He seemed born 
to confound all rules and reasoning. With the most transcen- 
dent merits he combines the most glaring faults and reconciles 
us to them ; he charms without beauty, interests without grace, 
and is sublime in’ spite of disgusting forms and the utmost 
vulgarity of character. His deficiencies would have fairly 
annihilated any other man, yet he still justly claims to be con- 
sidered as a genius of the first class. Of chiaroscuro he ranged 
the whole extent, and exemplified all its effects in all its 
degrees, changes and harmonies, from the noonday blaze to 
when the “dying embers round the moon teach light to coun- 
terfeit a gloom.” In richness and truth of colouring, in copious- 
ness of invention and energy of expression, he equalled the 
greatest of his predecessors, and whatever he attempted he 
rendered with a degree of truth, of reality, of illusion that 
defies all comparison. By these powers he seemed to be 
independent of his subject. It mattered not what he painted, 
his pencil, like the finger of Midas, turned everything he 
touched to gold; it made defects agreeable, gave importance 
to trifles, and begat interest in the bosom of barrenness and 
insipidity itself. But though thus gifted to dwell with nature 
in her simplest retirement, he was no less qualified, with a 
master’s hand and poet’s fire, to follow and arrest her in her 
wildest flights ; all that was great, striking and uncommon in 
her scenery was familiar to him, yet he chiefly delighted in 
obscurity and repose; mystery and silence floated round his 
pencil, and dreams, visions, witcheries and incantations he 
alone, with no less magic power, rendered probable, awful and 
interesting. In short, so great and original were his powers, 
that he seemed to be one who would have discovered the art had 
it never before existed. Rembrandt with all his powers is a 
master whom it is most exceedingly dangerous to imitate ; his 
excellences are so fascinating that we are apt, first to forgive 
and lastly to fall in love, even with his faults, or at least to 
think the former cheaply purchased with the incumbrance of 
the latter. But let the student carefully remember that the 
imitator of any individual master, like the imitator of individual 
nature, must never hope to occupy a station in the first class of 
artists, and that defects like those of Rembrandt and most of 
the Dutch school, even if associated with equal excellence, can 
never hope to be forgiven a second time. 


Medieval Brickwork. 


In the Middle Ages brick was used in place of stone in certain 
districts where stone was hard to get. These districts were 
widely separated, and though their architects knew what was 
generally current and fashionable in architecture in their own 
neighbourhood, it is most probable that they knew nothing of 
how other men who had to use bricks used them, and trusted 
in each case to their own good sense and skill to adapt what 
they knew of art to the material. The brick-building dis- 
tricts in the Middle Ages were mainly these—the north of 
Germany and the shores of the Baltic, Belgium, the district 
round Toulouse, the north of Italy and a large part of Spain, 
but especially the district between Zaragossa and Toledo. 
Now these districts are all far apart. But certain customs are 
found in all of them. The bricks are usually long and thin, 
made of well-tempered clay and hardly burnt, laid in thick 
beds of mortar, and frequently moulded with much care—in 
almost every respect, therefore, unlike the modern material. 
Everywhere, also, the habit of moulding bricks led to the 
frequent repetition of the ornamental features, and so to a really 
distinct style of art, quite unlike what would ever be thought of 


in the case of stonework. Up to a certain point, therefore, there 

was similarity of some kind. But in matters of detail there 

were great differences. Look, for instance, at such a funda- 

mental question as the mode of construction of an arch—in 

Italian examples it will be found that brick arches were con- 

structed on a principle entirely unlike anything we ever see in 

this country at the same time. The bricks are so disposed 

round the arch as to radiate not from one centre but from 

many ; so that, instead of a wedge-shaped key in the point of 
the arch, we have a vertical joint, to which all the bricks 

accommodate themselves. Precisely the same peculiarity is 
seen in all the brickwork of Moorish architects, with the addi- : 
tional feature that the radiation of the joints began usually above 

the base of the arch. In German and English brickwork these 
features are never seen. So, again, in the formation of a cusp, 
the German, as a rule, moulded a whole cusp, and filled in his 

horizontal brickwork against it ; whilst the Moor contrived in 

an entirely different fashion by building some of his cusps with, 

horizontal courses cut to the required outline at the ends, and 
confining the arch bricks to the upper cusp. The Italian made 

his cusping by sometimes moulding his cusps, and sometimes. 
cutting them, and sometimes again by an ingenious combina- 

tion of cut bricks and stone. Analogous to these peculiarities. 
is the constant use of the keystone to a pointed arch in Italian 
work, and the obvious repugnance to it in all work in the north. 
of Europe, or again the practice, almost confined to Spain and. 
Italy, of increasing the depth of arch voussoirs or arch bricks. 
as they approach the centre of the arch, so that the soffit and 

back of the same arch are not concentric. In such cases we 

may accept any such variation as long as it is clearly not 

inconsistent in»principle with the object of the work; and 
undoubtedly the mere cld examples are studied the more these 
instances of variety will be found, which are not adduced as. 
suggestions for copying, but as examples of the large and wide 

opening for original treatment of detail when it is done honestly 
and reasonably. In fact, the openings for such originality are 
just as great now as they ever were. 


Wall-Painting. 

Up tothe tenth century colouring did not vary much in 
either the Basilican or Byzantine churches. The almost 
invariable gold ground made it requisite that the draperies 
should be light in colour or relieved by strong lights, otherwise. 
the brilliancy of the gold would attract the eye first and render 
the figures dark spots. This effect is frequently seen in 
Renaissance work when dark colours unrelieved by white are 
used with shading. The figures in St, Mark’s, executed from. 
Titian’s designs, are for this reason less suitable for decoration 
than the white-robed figures of the narthex. Even Raphael’s 
panels in the Chigi chapel of Sta Maria del Popolo have the 
effect of spottiness. Green (light and dark) predominated in 
their early pictures ; light blue and red were more sparingly 
used. In all the best mosaics there is an abundance of white 
in the draperies, the outlines are bold, and there is an absence 
of chiaroscuro. The somewhat coarse joints, forming a network 
of fine lines over the whole picture, tone down the gold and 
colours, and give an inimitable finish to the whole work. In 
Romanesque churches ochres and browns, with blue and green, 
were chiefly used in the lower part of the building, purple and 
light blue in the upper ; the figures were on light grounds. In 
Sant’ Abondio at Como chequered patterns of red and green, 
occur over the nave arches. Inthe thirteenth century colouring 
increased in brilliancy. Bright reds and blue for the figures, 
counter-charged and draperied backgrounds, and greys and, 
browns in the accessories, such as buildings, became common. 
The general tone of the pictures may be described as being 
amber and blue. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
colours became more broken. Greys, greens, purples and 
blacks were constantly used ; strong shadows were introduced, 
and the work began to lose the simple architectural cha- 
racter it had in earlier times. In the sixteenth century 
the painter abandoned his alliance with the architect, 
instead of making his work subordinate to the architec- 
ture; and wall-paintings, instead of being formally drawn 
and brilliantly coloured groups of figures, having, when seen 
from a distance, the effect of a rich diaper diffusing a rich 
bloom over the whole interior, became detached compositions, 
often with dark backgrounds and forcible shadows projected 
from one point of light, so that churches became, so to _speak,. 
galleries for the exhibition of a number of separate pictures. 
Such a result will be almost inevitable in the decoration of a 
large modern building unless the guiding mind of the architect 
dictate the leading tones and general style of composition.. 
Look at the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament, admirable as 
pictures, each worth a small fortune if painted on canvas and 
hung up in a gallery ; but as they are—placed in corridors and 
other similar positions in which it is impossible to get the 
right point of view—-discordant with one another in tone and 
general character. Instead of furnishing examples for future 
imitation, they are simply illustrations of what should be 
, avoided. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FRONT OF MILAN CATHEDRAL. 

T might be imagined that Prour would find Milan 

Cathedral unsuited for his painter-like style of drawing. 

But. as we said before, masonry possessed a fascination for 

him, and he was no doubt pleased with the elaborateness of 

the stone-cutting in the Milan facade. He would not be 

troubled by misgivings about the mixture of styles, or the 

somewhat bizarre design. With all its faults, the cathedral 

is attractive to most visitors, and probably it secures more 

admiration every year than any Gothic building in England 
or France. 


NEW TOWN HALL, CLECKHEATON. 
HIS building was opened a couple of weeks ago. It 
was designed by Messrs. Mawson & Hupson, of 
Bradford. The original drawing was exhibited in the last 
Academy Exhibition. 
ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
NO. 464._ENTRANCE, MONTACUTE. [R. T. BLOMFIELD, M A.) 
NO. 465.SCREEN, ENKHWYZEN. [R. T. BLOMFIELD, M.A.] 


MUNICIPAL ART GALLERIES. 


HE spring exhibition of pictures in the Oldham Corpora- 
tion Art Gallery was opened on Monday night, when Sir 
James D. Linton, P.R.I., gave an address. He said the best 
subject on which he could address them was the uses of the 
annual exhibition in conjunction with their permanent gallery — 
two collections which, though they had much in common, had 
two separate functions to perform. The annual exhibition was 


primarily intended for the welfare, commercial and artistic, of, 
living art and living artists. On the other hand, the permanent. 


collection was principally intended for the instruction of those 
lovers of art, whether amateurs or professional, who found it a 
necessity to study the works of the masters, without which it 
was impossible to gauge the full power of art itself. For without 
a thorough knowledge of the efforts of those who in the past 
had shed a lustre on art, combined with a reverent and loving 
study of nature, students could not attain to the higher branches 
of the profession. In the permanent gallery of Oldham there 
was the nucleus of such a collection and if the gaps were judi- 
ciously filled the use to future students would be invaluable. 
If, however, the Institution was to be in the fullest sense adapted 
to its purpose, great caution and great knowledge would have 
to be exercised in the selection of the works to be purchased, 
and works offered for presentation should be most carefully 
judged as to their real merit before they were accepted, in order 
to avoid the danger of permanently exhibiting works inferior in 
their quality and likely to prove harmful to the student and an 
ever-constant reproach to those placed in authority, whose duty 
it was to guide and to direct. He had spoken strongly on this 
point from a knowledge that there were in municipal galleries 
works quite unworthy of the position and place they permanently 
occupied, and, what was worse, they were in some cases not 
by the masters by whom they were represented to be executed. 
He had that day gone through the annual exhibition, and on 
carefully noting its contents he observed that the hanging of 
the pictures was carried out on the principle of most of the 
annual exhibitions in this country, namely, by placing the works 
close together, frame touching frame. As the President of two art 
institutions, the methods of hanging pictures had naturally 
very much exercised his thoughts, and after mature deliberation 
he had come to the conclusion that having a space round each 
work. was the best system, although in London they were com- 
pelled by the great and ever-increasing number of artists who 
lived in the capital, and the proportionate scantiness of space 
on their walls, to arrange the pictures close together. He was 
confident that if the system of spacing were adopted in the 
Oldham galleries the contributions would gain in quality and 
reach a higher standard. An example of the benefits of this 
system was found in the Grosvenor Gallery, which while it 
lasted was of great value to art and to living artists. He 
firmly believed that spacing would be the system of the future. 
Turning to a subject which had lately been discussed, he 
expressed his conviction that if the proposed National Art Gallery 
scheme were carried out many masters in oil who were absent 
from or inadequately represented in our public galleries, as 
well as almost the whole of our great school of water-colours, 
would, by private munificence, be added to the national 
collection... The neglect. of the authorities of our national 


astonishment. We had now for over half a century beer 
acknowledged by all the world as pre-eminent in this branch 
of art, and in landscape, in that medium, we stood absolutely 
alone, by reason of its artistic strength. Yet, with all the 
opportunity time had offered them, no effort had been made to 
acquire such a collection as to show that our leaders in art. 
were alive to the excellences of this medium. They had 
actually discouraged any additions to the masters they already 
possessed by the ignominious and unsuitable places in which 
they at present hung their water-colour drawings. It was. 
important for municipalities that the movement for a national 
gallery should be carried to a successful issue. A national 


| gallery could be made of vital use to the various galleries in the: 


| 


country by an elastic system of loans, and even of the presenta- 
tion of a certain proportion of works for permanent exhibition. 
He appealed for help towards the accomplishment of the good. 
cause. They who lifted up their voices could, after all, do little 
in this way unless they were assured of the strong and. 
sympathetic support of the public 


MANCHESTER ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE annual report of the Manchester Academy of Fine Arts 
states that in January 1891 a committee of members was 
appointed to revise the rules and prepare a scheme to be sub- 
mitted to a general meeting of the members of the Academy. 
The committee were assisted in the preparation of the rules by 
Mr. Richard Smith, barrister, who had been appointed honorary 
legal adviser. The rules were prepared and adopted, and 
application was then made for the registration of the Academy 
as a specially authorised society under the Friendly Societies 
Act. The previous appointment of three trustees being re- 
quired, the following gentlemen were elected to the office :— 
Mr. T. Walton Gillibrand, Mr. J. D. Milne and Mr. Charles J. 
Pooley. Mr. Gillibrand accepted the position of honorary 
auditor. The certificate of registration was received in October 
last. Both the beginning and ending of the past year had been 
marked in a melancholy manner by the decease of esteemed 
honorary members. Mr. Robert Crozier, who was one of the 
founders of the Academy, its treasurer for many years, and for 
the last twelve years its active and devoted president, had only 
relinquished office a few weeks before he died. Before the 
close of the year Mr. J, D. Watson, an old and honoured 
member of the Royal Water-Colour Society, passed away. The 
Academy as now constituted consisted of 11 honorary members, 
46 ordinary members and 34 associates. At the close of last 
session free studentships were awarded to Mr. C. W. Durden, 
tenable for three years, and to Miss Rosa Appleton and Mr. 
A. C. Smith for one year each. The exhibition of last year, 
though unavoidably held a month earlier than usual, and 
during very dark and wintry winter, was well attended, and on 
the whole fairly successful. The committee trusted that the 
renewed vitality of a reorganised society would be shown in the 
continued growth and development of the powers and efforts 
of the members of the Academy, resulting in works of still 
greater excellence. 

The report of the treasurer showed that the year opened 
with a balance of 752; the subscriptions amounted to 137/. ; 
admissions to exhibitions, 83/.; season tickets for exhibitions, 
16/7. 17s. 6d. ; sale of catalogues, 29/.; commission on pictures. 
sold, 18/7. 16s. ; interest, &c., 142. 135. 8d. ; total, 3742. 125. 8d. 
The balance in hand at the end of the year was 78/. 15s. The 
treasurer said the financial position was, on the whole, very 
satisfactory. Last year they had exceptional expenses in regard 
to registration, printing, &c. Since the end of the year about 
50/. had been received. 

The election of officers took place with the following 
result :—President, Mr. Henry Clarence Whaite ; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. R. Barber ; secretary, Mr. W. Robinson ; treasurer, 
Mr. W. Artingstall; literary secretary, Mr. R. B. Wallace ; 
council, Mr. Elias Bancroft, Miss S. Isabel Dacre, Mr. J. H. 
Hague, Mr. W. H. Johnstone and Mr. H. Measham. Mr. 
W. Percy was unanimously elected an honorary member of the 
Academy. 


ART AND SANITATION. 


LECTURE on “ The Fine Arts in Relation to Sanitation ” 

was delivered by Mr. Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A., last week, at 

a meeting of the Nottingham Arts Society. He said that in 
dealing with the subject two difficulties confronted him—a 
Charybdis and Scylla, which might well appal one who had 
not set out with a determined purpose or was not sure of his 
way. The first difficulty was that the work of the artist and 
that of the sanitary engineer seemed to stand so far apart that 
he might be challenged with the question—‘‘ What can they 
possibly have to do with each other?” They knew what art 
was, and they also knew what sanitation was, and it might be. 


school of water-colours had been to him for years a source of | said that they should deal with one thing at a time. The 
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second difficulty was precisely the opposite of the first. It was 
this—that the two things, art and sanitation, were so nearly 
identical, and were so interwoven in their action and reaction, 
that they might too hastily assume that anything which he 
might have to say in regard to their relation to one another 
must necessarily be obvious and trite. He was not afraid, how- 
ever, of either of these difficulties, and in simply stating that he 
left both of them behind. He was bound to leave Scylla to 
take care of Charybdis, for when they came to look into the 
matter, what was art but the science of beauty, and what was 
sanitation but the science of health, and were not health and 
beauty pretty nearly synonymous? At any rate, the two went 
pretty much together, keeping company with one another. If 
health was the foundation of the temple of beauty, beauty was 
the shrine in the temple of health. This was not a new dis- 
covery ; it was as old as the hills. The progress of art 
in this country, and the development of some of the 
finest characteristics of art, had been arrested and were 
now seriously impeded by the foul condition of the at- 
mosphere of our great cities. His second proposition was 
that the constructive arrangement and the appliances necessary 
for the sanitation of dwellings were not -irreconcilable with the 
laws of keauty. The third was that the law of beauty, as well 
as the law of sanitation, was that things were right only in their 
right place, and the fourth point was that if they could do 
nothing better with works of art than to smoke them black, like 
flitches of bacon, their artists would very probably in fulfilment 
of the great law of supply and demand give them works of art 
suitable to those conditions. His fifth proposition was that any 
great scheme for the future of national and historic art was 
practically hopeless so long as the state of things to which he 
hac alluded continued. Finally, he wished to put it to them 
that to find a remedy for these evils the artist looked to the 
sanitary reformer. Mr. Wyke Bayliss asked his hearers whether 
they sufficiently realised how the advance of architecture was 
injured by the sanitary condition of their great cities. Let 
them, he said, consider for a moment how dirt stopped the way. 
Let them take, for example, what the facade of a public build- 
ing might be—what it was in some countries—but for this all- 
prevailing, ever-increasing plague of atmospheric dirt. Let 
them consider what was lost in these days through the limita- 
tion of their efforts to create new forms of beauty. It was not 
the climate which they had to fight against, but the climate plus 
dirt ; the climate in unholy alliance with smoke and foul gases. 
Were they going to help them against this enemy, and to en- 
deavour to clarify the air of London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Nottingham and other towns? Would they not endeavour to 
give to the artist that which he valued as much as his life— 
light? If they would enable them to see their great cities, he 
would promise them that art should not be slow to make those 
cities beautiful to look upon. Dealing with questions of sani- 
tary reform, Mr. Wyke Bayliss alluded to what he described as 
the science of the gutter, and to many other points of interest. 


LIGHTNING, AND PROTECTION FROM 
DAMAGING EFFECTS.* 
(Concluded from page 116.) 


T’ is impossible to lay down any definite set of rules by which 
4 . conductors can be rendered efficient, because buildings 
differ as much in their construction as do human beings in their 
appearance and constitutions, and therefore two buildings of 
somewhat similar design might, owing to complications of 
internal metalwork, require very different methods of protection. 
Therefore, in describing some of the principal points that 
require attention for efficiency—points in which conductors 
generally fail—it must be understood that I merely advance 
general principles, and that each building must be treated 
separately according to the peculiarities of its position and con- 
struction. 


ITS 


A lightning-conductor may be said to consist of three parts... 


—the main conductor, the elevation rod and point or crown of 
points, and the earth connection or portion underground. 
Undoubtedly the best and most durable form for the main con- 
ductor is flat copper band, sometimes called copper tape or 
ribbon. Being manufactured in lengths up to nearly 500 feet, 
joints, at all times a source of weakness in a conductor, may be 
alrnost dispensed with, while, where absolutely necessary (as for 
branch conductors) they may be made both electrically and 
mechanically perfect by rivetting and soldering. Its flexibility 
admits of its following closely the irregular surfaces of buildings, 
and it is also neater in appearance than any other form of 
conductor. 

The purpose of the elevation rod and point is important. 
Under ordinary circumstances as an electrically-charged cloud 
passes across the sky it causes by induction a charge of an 


F.R.Met.Soc., at a meeting 
Tuesday, Febrtary'9, 


* A paper read by Mr. Alfred Hands, 
of the Society of Architects, 


opposite nature in the earth, buildings, &c., immediately 
beneath it. Before a discharge occurs this induction takes 

place, and where the accumulation of induced electricity is 

greatest, or where the atmosphere is weakest (electrically), the 

lightning flash will most probably strike. The action of a 

point is to prevent an accumulation of electricity by dissipating 

the charge into the air as fast as it gathers, and so a building 
provided with a pointed conductor should never get into a con- 

dition which would allow of a discharge of lightning falling 
upon it. The dispelling of charge by means of a point is called 

brush discharge or St. Elmo’s fire. This action of points may 

be thus explained. If an insulated metal ball be charged 

electrically, the charge will be spread evenly over the entire sur- 

face because its self-repulsive power is equal in every direction. 
If, however, a point is attached to the ball, this repulsive power 
is no longer equally distributéd. The nearer the point the’ 
greater is the force repelling the charge in the direction of the’ 
apex, till at the extreme point the force is sufficiently great to 

overcome the resistance of the air, and the neighbouring particles 

of dust and air becoming charged and repulsed in all directions® 
the charge on the ball is dissipated. ' 

Professor Tait gives a striking instance of how pointed con-- 
ductors tend to prevent discharge, as shown by the town of 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal. This district is very liable to thunder-> 
storms, and a great deal of damage was formerly done in the 
town by lightning, but since conductors have been erected on 
the principal buildings lightning has not struck within the 
town. Thunderstorms occur in the district, but they pass 
silently over the town, and only discharge their flashes when 
they have passed beyond range of the conductors. 

I have here a metal ball insulated on a glass support to 
represent a charged cloud passing over a building. Now, if I 
place under it a metal rod terminating in a ball, we shall see 
that when the charge in the cloud is sufficiently powerful a 
violent spark will strike it. If, instead of the ball, I place a 
point of precisely the same height, we find that a burst of light 
streams from the point and a spark will not pass to it. f 

In practice we find that pointed conductors do sometimes: 
receive a discharge of lightning, for the reason that the charge? 
may accumulate too rapidly for the point to dispel it. If we 
could raise an enormous point, bearing the same proportion to’ 
a lightning flash that our point here does to the spark, it might 
never be struck by lightning, but as it must be limited to a few 
feet its power is proportionately diminished. For example, if) 
we make the experiment more proportional by taking a minute’ 
point, or making our point shorter by placing a piece of cork 
over it so that only about a sixteenth of an inch of it stands 
above the cork, we find that it still fizzes to a certain extent, but’ 
that occasionally a spark will strike it. It is worthy of remark, 
however, that even then the spark is very much-diminished in’ 
intensity, and is nothing like the violent spark that strikes the 
ball. Where one point will not prevent discharge several may, 
and therefore a lightning-conductor air terminal should have 
one stout central point to receive the flash without meeting, if it 
should strike, and three or four smaller sharp points to facilitate 
the brush discharge. 

A church spire or large dome covered with lead or copper, 
and provided with a lightning-conductor terminating at the top. 
in a point, would be somewhat of the nature of a huge point, 
and would be less likely to be struck than lower, differently 
constructed buildings. For instance, so long as the conductors’ 
on St. Paul’s Cathedral are kept in perfect order, I should ex+ 
pect that lightning would be more likely to fall on one of the 
smaller pinnacles than on the central dome. 

One of the most important portions of a lightning-conductor 
is the earth connection. If this is defective the conductor may 
be absolutely useless, as the discharge might follow some better 
path, such as a gas or water pipe, and do considerable damage 
on its way. In ordinary moist soils a good earth connection 
may be made by attaching to the conductor a large copper 
plate and bedding it in coke at a sufficient depth to insure 
permanent contact with moisture ; or if an iron water or gas 
main is available, the conductor may be connected to it, and an 
excellent earth will result, but the connection must be very 
carefully made, or, owing to galvanic action, a bad joint will 
speedily result. In cases where the soil is dry and there are 
no mains available, the conductor must be taken to a great 
depth, so as to reach moist earth, or the plate must be increased 
in size so as to get a larger area of contact with the earth) 
Electricity, in passing from a conductor to the earth, meets 
with a certain amount of resistance, and it is in order to reduce 
this resistance to a minimum that the plate is required. This 
is, in fact, a joint in the conductor which requires making good. 
Professor Tyndall very aptly described an earth plate as a wide 
door through which the electricity could escape into the earth. 
It is entirely a matter of surface of metal in contact with the 
earth, and nothing is gained by having a thick plate. -One+ 
sixteenth of an inch thickness is sufficient for ordinary cases. 
The area of the plate varies, as I have said, according to the 
nature Of the soil. . { f 

The area protected by a lightning-conductor is compara+ 
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tively small. A spire may be sufficiently high for a single con- 
ductor placed upon it to protect the whole building, but a 
structure with a number of chimney stacks of about equal 
height may require a conductor from several or from every 
stack. These need not, however, be independent conductors, 
but may be branches to one or more main conductors to earth. 
One of the reasons for so many points of protection being 
required is that lightning often divides into several branches 
before reaching the earth, forming forked lightning as it is 
sometimes called, each branch falling on some prominent part 
of a building. 

The last requisite for efficiency to which I have to draw your 
attention is the relation of the conductor to other metals inside 
or outside a building. I consider this the most important point 
of all, for whereas a conductor might have defective joints, a 
rather bad earth connection, or other faults, it might still answer 
if there were no other metals by which the lightning could find 
a path to earth. If, however, it is perfect in every other respect, 
but is carried within sparking distance of a gas pipe or other 
metal, damage is certain to result. The cause of this is side 
flash, or lateral discharge from the conductor. 

As I explained earlier in this paper, wherever there is a 
difference of potential between bodies, there is a strain causing 
discharge if the difference of potential is sufficiently great. 
Now, when a lightning-conductor is struck by a flash of light- 
ning, its potential is raised enormously for the moment, and 
if there is metal anywhere within sparking distance a strain 
occurs between the two, which results in a spark passing. This 
spark is comparatively a small one, and is not exactly part of 
the original flash leaving the conductor, but is more of the 
nature of an induced spark—in fact, it would in some cases be 
as correct to say that a spark passed from the other metals to 
the conductor as that it passed the other way. If it passes 
through brickwork to metal inside the building, the hole made 
is generally very small, but the intensity is sufficient to melt 
and set fire to soft-metal gas pipes, or to do other damage. 
The distance that such a spark will pass depends upon the 
intensity of the lightning flash, the amount of the metal near 
the conductor, and whether it is insulated or connected to the 
earth, It is therefore extremely difficult to say what is the 
exact distance that such a spark may pass, but I am inclined to 
think from observation and experiment that, with a conductor 
of good capacity and conductivity, and having a good earth 
connection, the maximum length of a side flash to a gas or 
water pipe would be at the most one and a half yards, and 
therefore any metal at a greater distance than this should not 
cause side-flash. With insulated metal, if not of large extent, 
side-flash should not be nearly so long. 

Hitherto it has been too much the custom to regard a 
lightning-rod as a sort of conduit which conducted the elec- 
tricity, just as rain-water gutters and spouting carry off rainfall 
from a.building, and its physical effects have been somewhat 
overlooked. We must bear in mind that all the metals about a 
building are conductors of electricity, and are therefore subject 
to intense inductive action, so that their condition and effect, in 
the event of the lightning-conductor receiving a discharge of 
lightning, must be duly considered. 

It is no argument against the use of lightning-conductors 
that these physical effects occur. We only require to know 
their nature: and effect in order to guard against them. It is 
merely a proof that lightning-conductors, to be absolutely 
perfect, require to be scientifically applied. There are two 
methods by which these effects can be avoided. One is to 
connect all metals with the conductor. Metals so connected 
have their potential raised or lowered with the conductor, the 
restoration of the equilibrium taking place along the metal 
connections without doing harm. So far as the outside of 
the building is concerned this rule holds good—that is to say, 
any metal near the conductor should be brought into metallic 
contact with it. As regards the interior of the building, how- 
ever, this is not always advisable. Apart from the objection 
there would be to having walls pierced for this purpose, there 
would be the danger of the connected metal coming near to 
other metal which was not connected, and which would there- 
fore be at a different potential. For instance, if hot-water 
pipes were so connected there might be some point where they 
came near a gas pipe, and there a spark might occur and set 
light to the gas, A better system, I consider, is to study the 
position of the various metals, particularly gas and water pipes, 
and to so place the conductor that the lightning discharge may 
be led quietly away to earth without affecting the metals inside 
the building. After the conductor is fixed these physical effects 
should be so far borne in mind that the space inside the build- 
ing near the conductor should be remembered as a dangerous 
one in which to place metals, and especially any alteration to 
the gas or water system should be carried out with due regard 
to its effect on the conductor. 

A necessary way to insure the efficiency of a conductor, but 
one generally very much neglected, is to have it periodically 
examined and tested. It should be carefully tested by means 
of a galvanometer and set of resistance coils to see that the 


module, found in the half-diameter of the column. 


resistance in every part is sufficiently low. Joints may get bad, 
the continuity of the conductor may, even be broken by ignorant 
workmen repairing the building, and the underground portion 
may decay. Such faults as these the galvanometer ‘will reveal 
and allow of their being made good in time. The building 
should also be carefully inspected, to see that no metals have 
been so placed as to cause lateral discharge. 

In the limited time at our disposal I have tried to place 
before you some of the main principles affecting the question 
of the protection of buildings and other structures from damage 
by lightning. This does not by any means exhaust thé subject. 
There are many minor details which also require care and fore- 
thought, and for these I may refer you to the excellent Report 
of the Lightning-rod Conference, published by Spon. This 
conference, comprising some of the leading electricians of the 
time, issued a set of rules, with voluminous information on the 
subject, which has done much to improve the system of apply- 


ing lightning-conductors, though, as I have endeavoured to 


point out to you in this paper, there is still room for improve- 
ment in the way this subject is generally treated. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL: ASSOCIATION. 


T the monthly meeting of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association, Mr. Francis H. Newbery lectured on ‘“‘ The 
Architecture of the Human Figure and its Application.” He 
referred to the besettmg weakness of architects’ undue regard 
for precedent, exemplified chiefly perhaps in their reproduction 
of the Classic orders by means of a unit of measurement, the 
For 
encouragement he instanced the modern development of 
sculpture and figure-painting. At one time the human form 
was studied in the same exact but, withal, mechanical way. 
It has been discovered that in Egyptian representations of the 
figure the unit was the middle finger. In Greece the principle 
was further elaborated, and the palm, and then the head, taken 
as the multiple for all the proportions of the body. Leonardo 
da Vinci, a great artist, did not scorn the aid given by a know- 
ledge of the normal proportions of the body as codified, but he 
went further, and to acquaintance with antique canon added the 
study of nature at first hand. Mr. Newbery’s “ application ” 
was that, beyond the precise analysis of past ‘styles, the 
architect must appreciate the human figure, nature’s supreme 
example in proportion, symmetry and beauty of line, if his 
architecture is to advance from academic correctness to the 
artistic realisation of nature’s principle in its proportion. 


LINLITHGOW PALACE.* 


OTHING certain is known of the erection of a palace 
here till the time of David I., 1124-53, by whose charters 
it is ascertained that there were at Linlithgow a royal domain, 
with a residence, a church dedicated to St. Michael and a royal 
burgh. In 1301--2. Edward I. resided three months in the 
Castle of Linlithgow, and in 1392 we find from Barbour that he 
extended the castle and made it a “ Pele mekiil and sturk.” It 
remained in the hands of the English till 1313, when it was 
taken by the stratagem of William Binnock, “a stout carle and 
a sture, and of himself dour and hardy,” as. he is described by 
Barbour. It was then demolished by Bruce’s orders according 
to his usual policy, and remained evidently untenable till 1350, 
when David II. caused it to be repaired. Henceforth Linlith- 
gow became a favourite residence of the Scottish kings. 
Robert II. and Robert III. were often here, when the latter 
held a parliament in 1399. 

In 1424 the town, church and castle were all destroyed by 
fire, and in 1425 the work of building a new palace was begun 
by James I., and was actively carried on till 1430, under John 
of Walton as master of works. Under his successors the work 
was continued till 1451. The part then erected was probably 
the west side and perhaps the north side, afterwards rebuilt by 
James VI. In 1467 the works were resumed, and during the 
next four years large sums were expended. From 1488 to 
1496 the south side seems to have been erected, as we have 
accounts for the purchase of timber for the roof of the chapel, 
and frequent entries in the Lord High Treasurer’s accounts 
occur for wages and materials at this time, during the reign of 
James III. and James IV. 

James V. made extensive additions and alterations to the 
palace. Thus the detached gatehouse was erected by him, pro- 
bably about 1540. It is adorned over the archway with his four 
orders of knighthood. Three of these were presented to him, 
viz. St. Michael, by: Francis I.; the Golden Fleece, by the 
Emperor Charles V. ; the Garter, by Henry VIII. ; while the 


* A paper by Mr. Thomas Ross, published in. the last number of 
the Zransactions of the Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
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fourth, the order of the Thistle, was founded by himself. The 
mottoes are :— 


Thistle—Nemo me impune lacessit—St,. Andrew and Cross. 

Garter—Ycni soit qui mal y pense—St. George and_ the 
Dragon. 

Golden Fleece—Praetium ron Vile—No ignoble reward. 

St. Michael or the Cockle—Tremor Immensi Oceani—Tke 
troubling of the great deep. 


This new approach led to the important alteration of the south 
approach to the palace, with the porch and vaulted passage. 
These works were carried out for the reception of his Queen, 
Mary of Guise, who rewarded him for his cost and trouble by 
declaring that she had never seen a more princely palace. 

The palace formed the jointure of James III., James IV., 
and James V., and in it were born James V. and Mary Queen 
of Scots. The oldest portion is probably enclosed within the 
walls at the south-west corner. There are old walls inside the 
present outside walls, the south wall having been clearly added 
in order to continue the south wall of chapel straight along to 
the corner. The north side, as we shall afterwards see, was 
rebuilt by James VI., but was probably originally one of the 
oldest parts of the building. The groined vaulting and bow 
window at north-west angle and the vaulting of cellar beneath, 
together with the vaulting of the buttery at north-east angle 
(which was altered in James VI.’s time), indicates a date early 
in the fifteenth century. The same date applies to the east and 
south fronts. The fireplace of the great hall and the original 
entrance, the carved work of the chapel and its windows, all 
belong to a period anterior to the first introduction of the 
Renaissance, which at Stirling, as we know, occurred about the 
year 1500. The principal entrance was from the east, originally 
passing under the great hall, and is defended with three gates 
and a portcullis. It was also provided with a drawbridge, 
which fell on an outer wall strengthened with round towers. It 
has been stated that these towers are the remains of Edward’s 
Pele, and the fact that they are connected with an enclosing 
wall probably led to this opinion, but they are too slight for the 
tower of an Edwardian castle.. They strongly resemble, in 
character and device, similar round towers built by James III. at 
Stirling. The loopholes in both are similar. They appear to 
have been part of the outer wall, which no doubt surrounded 
the whole palace. Such walls are usual in similar buildings, as 
Borthwick, Craigmillar, Doune and Threave, where the great 
round towers are not unlike these. To the left of the main 
entrance is the guardroom, from which a square hatch gives 
access to the dungeon below. A small passage leading to a 
garderobe is loopholed for the defence of the drawbridge. To 
the right or‘north side of the entrance passage a lobby leads by 
a stair to a lower floor. The chamber in north-east angle was 
originally the well-room. It still contains the well, with recesses 
for the buckets. At a later period a large fireplace has been 
built in this room, which serves as a foundation of the large 
fireplace subsequently built in the room above. The adjoining 
room to the south, with the elliptical barrel vault, also contains 
a large fireplace and oven, and was probably the original 
kitchen. The rooms at south-east angle are supposed to have 
been stables, and had a direct access to the outside. Next to 
these is the bakery, with an oven heated from fireplace of 
adjoining room. It is probable that the corridor along the 
interior of the courtyard was added by James V. when he 
changed the entrance. This accounts for the fine fireplace still 
existing inthe guardroom, now so dark that nothing can be 
seen in it. Regent Moray died in this room. The rooms on 
the south-west angle are said to have been prisons, but much 
more likely they were beer and wine-cellars, the stone ledge for 
casks still being seen. The remains of the original stone 
stair, used before the corridor and angle turret were built, can 
still be seen. There is a wine-cellar along west side, with 
ledge. The only entrance to these so-called prisons is through 
this wine-cellar—an unlikely arrangement. Northwards from 
this cellar is another, at a lower level; and beyond this in 
north-west angle, still lower, is another ground chamber. The 
entrance to the first of these cellars is by an unusually wide 
door, and the door of the second cellar is also of unusual width, 
no doubt to admit large tuns. There is the usual private stair 
from the floor above to these cellars. It gives access to the 
south cellar, while it commands the north cellar by a window. 
There is a similar window at Dirleton, overlooking from the 
lord’s chamber all the extensive clear range. On the east side 
of the first floor is the great hall. It is 100 feet by 30, and had 
a lofty timber roof. A portion at either end, 6 or 7 feet in 
length, is arched in stone. The original entrance was by a fine 
doorway, doubtless approached by a stair, removed when the 
turret in corner was built. At the north end of the hall is 
situated the screens or kitchen passage, shut off by a wall 
which formed the minstrels’ gallery above. A wheel stair at 
one end of this passage was the original access to the kitchen. 
The angle turret stair likewise gives access to kitchen. The 
large room to the north of the screens has been converted: into 
a kitchen, probably when the north side was-rebuilt. It had a 


groined vault ; the springing and part of the ribs still exist. 
On one of the’stones of this kitchen there is cut “G. B. Cooke, 
1685.” At the dais end of the hall is the usual large window 
and fireplace, and doors leading to the private rooms beyond 
and to the chapel ; fireplace is splendid, and is similar to the 
one in the Knights Hospitallers building near the railway station. 
A narrow passage in thickness of west wall gives communica- 
tion from the north end of the hall to the south angle stair, and to 
portcullis chamber. The small windows of this passage are seen 
outside. Similar passage over this, from north to south, useful 
for communication and for spectators—like a clerestory pas- 
sage. Opposite this passage and on same level are wide 
splayed windows, extremely like those at Niddry. On the 
south side is a beautiful chapel and ante-room. There was a 
gallery at west end and a wide opening at-upper corridor into 
the chapel, so that it was a kind of gallery from which the 
altar might have been seen. These corridors convenient for 
avoiding passage through chapel. In the five windows of the 
chapel were figures called in the records pieced work or 
mosaic. They cost altogether in Scotch money about ro/., the 
plain glass in which they were set costing about 157, The 
windows in the Lion chamber or Parliament hall, executed 
same year, 1535, cost 7/7, and the plain glass 47 We also 
learn from the records that the floors were strewn with rushes 
and walls hung with arras. The latter was carried backwards 
and forwards between Edinburgh and Linlithgow, as were like- 
wise the plate-chests, cupboards, and the king’s “pair of 
organs.” On west side are the king’s dining-room and drawing- 
room, with the private stair already referred to, the window of 
which was evidently altered by James VI. The small room at 
south-west angle may have been used as a kitchen, or partly in 
connection with the dining-room. The drawing-room, usually 
called Queen Mary’s room, is where she is said to have been 
born. The fireplace of this room is similar to those in Stirling 
Palace, and clearly belongs to the same school and serves to 
connect the history of the two buildings. This room has a 
remarkable mullioned window very low, and placed near the 
ceiling, and is supposed to have been introduced to light an 
elaborately-carved ceiling. The floor was laid with a design of 
mixed pavement and tiles, partly remaining. In north-west 
angle was the royal bedroom. The bow window, with fine 
groined vault, was probably an oratory, but it has been altered 
by the operations of James VI. in 1617. The boss of the 
groining is carved with the device of a unicorn, and on one of 
them is the motto, “ Belle a Vous-Leule ”—“ Fair be your rising 
or waking.” There is a small room under the passage, between 
the bedroom and drawing-room, entered by a trap-stair from’ 
the bedroom. It is fitted with bins like a wine-cellar. Here it 
is said James III. was concealed from his rebellious nobles, by 
whom his life was threatened. 

James VI. visited Linlithgow in 1617, and found the north 
side of the palace in a ruinous and tottering condition, and 
ordered it to be rebuilt, which, as we see, was done in 1619 and 
1620. The building is a double tenement with a central wall, 
with rooms lighted from windows on one side only. The base- 
ment rooms were apparently bedrooms. On the first floor is 
the banqueting-hall, 72 feet by 17 feet, with two large Renais- 
sance fireplaces. The rooms next the court appear to have 
been bedrooms, and each is provided with a small circular 
closet or garderobe. The second floor consisted of bedrooms. 
The angle turrets are continued to the roofs, and give access to 
the battlements, which run a!l round the building in the form of 
wide stone gutters, which could be easily manned and defended 
when required. The angle towers are carried a storey higher 
than the rest of the building. The north wing has five storeys 
in the height of the three storeys of the other sides. Dr. 
Joseph Robertson, referring to the interior of the entrance gate- 
way, Says that from the records of 1535, the now empty niches 
above the grand gateway were filled with statues of a Pope torepre- 
sent the Church, a knight to indicate the gentry, and a labour- 
ing man to symbolise the commons, each bearing a scroll above 
his head, on which were inscribed a few words of legend now 
irretrievably lost. ‘This group,” he adds, “together with the 
group of the Sa/utation of the Virgin upon the other side of the 
quadrangle, and certain unicorns and a lion upon the outer 
gateway, were brilliantly painted,” and a good deal of the 
external work seems to have been painted and gilded as late 
as the time of James VI. There is an entry in 1629, “For 
painting and ijaying over oyle collour, and for gelting with gold 
the haill foir face of the new wark”—that is the north side. 
The south side of palace is marked by the long, deeply recessed 
and cusped windows of the chapel, and by the dwarfed porch with 
its round towers and loopholes. Internally, this side is remark- 
able for its corridors on each floor and its decided Tudor windows. 
The north-west turret was the highest, and with the south-east, 
or Tyler’s tower, served as watch-tower, the tops being 
heightened with a smaller tower crowned with battlements, to 
which access was got by a winding outside stair. In the north- 
west tower is Queen Margaret’s bower, where she is supposed 
to have kept her fruitless vigil for her lord’s return from Flodden. 
Mr. Parker supposes this to have been the queen’s oratory, and 
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refers to similar examples in England. The north side has 
considerable affinity with Heriot Hospital, which was built about 
the same time. i 

The fountain was supplied from the heights to the south of 
the town. It is believed to be of the time of James V., whose 
work is marked by the frequent use of large medallions with 
‘heads, as in the Stirling ceilings and at Falkland. The fountain 
contained on one of the medallions the initials, now hardly 
traceable, of James V., and on a scroll was the motto, “My 
Fruit is Fidelity to God and the King.” 

The palace was burned in 1746 by the royal troops, who 
were then quartered in it. 


UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, ABERDEEN. 


DEPUTATION waited upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Lord Lothian, Secretary for Scotland, on 
Tuesday, to request Treasury assistance in the effort being 
made to raise funds for the extension of the University build- 
ings at Aberdeen. 

The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, Chancellor of the 
University, said :—The question of the extension of the build- 
ings of the Aberdeen University had been many years the 
subject of discussion, and former Governments had been 
approached on the matter without obtaining more than an 
acknowledgment that they had a strong case. Under the 
ordinances passed by the Commissioners appointed in accord- 
ance with the Act of 1889 dealing with the Universities the 
University had suffered considerable embarrassment, and the 
increase of the students had caused the want of accommoda- 
tion and the want of teaching-rooms to be felt in a degree 
which was almost insurmountable. About 80,000/.. was re- 
quired, and the proposal which they made was that they 
should endeavour, with the assistance of the friends of the 
University and of education in the northern part of Scotland, to 
raise 40,000/., and that the Government should grant a similar 
sum of 10,090/. a year for four years. Considering that three- 
fourths of the patronage of the University was held by the 
Crown, he thought the Government ought to aid them in main- 
taining the efficiency of the college with proper equipments. 
As the request had been reduced from 64,000/., which they 
had asked in former years, to 40,000/., he hoped that the 
Government would see their way to give that grant, more 
especially as they had shown themselves so very much alive to 
the necessities of education, both in its elementary and higher 
forms. 

The Marquis of Huntly said that the movement had the 
unanimous support of the whole of the north of Scotland. They 
had already subscribed 25,000/., and he hoped they would be 
able to raise 40,000/. In no other instance in which the locality 
had raised half the funds with a similar request that the Govern- 
ment grant should be given fro raté did he believe that it had 
been refused. 

Sir William Geddes, principal of the University, presented 
a memorial from the Lord Rector and committee, and referred 
to the successful work which had been carried out by the 
University. 

Mr. James Campbell, M.P. for the University, pointed out 
that a Treasury grant gave confidence to the public, conveying 
as it did the approval of the Government, and set an example 
which citizens were not slow to follow. In Glasgow the 
Government gave 20,000/. a year for six years on condition that 
there should be an equal contribution on the part of the public, 
and the result had been that not only 120,000/. had been 
raised by the public, but a sum nearly approaching 250,000/. 

Mr, Goschen, in reply, said he fully appreciated the public 
spirit which had prompted the citizens of Aberdeen and the 
graduates of the University in their effort to secure the exten- 
sion of the buildings by means partly of municipal endowment 
and partly by private munificence. In that respect Aberdeen 
was endeavouring to imitate the example which Glasgow and 
Edinburgh had set them. It was true that the State had 
assisted the two latter Universities, but it had not always been 
in the proportion of half and half, and he was not prepared to 
say that it had been established as a common rule that the 
Treasury would grant a sum equal to the local contributions. 
He understood them to say that they would be anxious to re- 
ceive 40,000/. from the Government, and that they wished that 
to be spread over a course of four years in four instalments of 
to,000/, He understood also that none of the money would be 
wanted during the course of this year. He confessed, as at 
present advised, that he should be reluctant to pledge the 
future without taking some earnest of a contribution, and he 
was not prepared to say that he would put upon the Estimates 
10,000/. a year for that purpose. He would not deny that they 
had made a fair case for some assistance, and he would give 
the matter his best consideration and would consult with his 
colleagues upon it. He felt some delicacy in pledging the 
future Parliament, and he could not hold out any hope that in 


the Estimates of the coming financial year he would be able to 


include any substantial amount of contribution to the Uni- 
versity. He wished it were in his power to do so, for his 
sympathies were entirely with them, but after consulting with 
his colleagues and especially with the Secretary for Scotland, 
he would see if any steps could be taken in a direction to meet 
their desires, which he must say had been formulated in a very 
moderate mannet. 


DOMESTIC WORK SEEN ON PAST ARCHI- 


TECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXCURSIONS. 
(Concluded from page 112.) 


UCH, in brief terms, is an outline of the districts seen 
during the past sixteen years. Mr. Searles-Wood has con- 
tributed in no small degree to the continued success of these 
outings, acting continually as excursion hon. secretary, and if 
there is another name which should deservedly be mentioned, 
it is that of our hon. quartermaster, Mr. Charles Wellard, 
without whose whistle and catering care we should often have 
fared worse and not gone so far. The difficulty immediately 
presenting itself at the outset of such a task as that before us is 
the amount of material to be dealt with. To reduce this to 
something like order, it may be well to broadly classify the 
buildings under notice in the following groups, regardless of 
style, date and locality, viz. “ half-timbered houses,” “stone 
houses,” “brick houses,” ‘“plaster-fronted houses,” “ garden 
walls and details,” “interiors” and “furniture.” The most 
notable specimens in the half-timbered method of building will 
at once strike you as being Pitchford Hall, Shropshire ; Mere 
Hall, Worcester ; Somershall Herbert, Derbyshire ; the Market 
House, Ledbury ; Salwarpe Hall, Worcestershire ; Ford’s 
Hospital, Coventry ; Leicester’s Hospital, Warwick ; Hudding- 
ton Court, Worcestershire ; the ,Courtyard, Ightham Mote, 
Kent ; Ewelme Almshouses, Oxfordshire ; Severn End, Wor- 
cester ; Stokesay Castle Gatehouse, and several old buildings 
ia Shrewsbury, Worcester, Tewkesbury, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwick and Kent. Only a few remain with their timbers not 
grimed up with black pitch or tar. In some the work, as at 
Mere Hall, is largely sham, with designs for timber framings 
coloured over. plaster and brick surfaces.. At Stokesay and 
Somershall Herbert, where the oak has been left untouched, 
the wood has become delightful in colour, for the most part a 
silvery grey. Where the tar has been allowed to perish or soak 
into the wood, as at Severn End, the effect of course is less 
startling. Many a so-called “Magpie” house is quite 
spoiled architecturally by the absence of repose due to 
the. periodical coatings of pitch with which over-zealous 
owners bedaub the framings. The original way of filling in 
these timbers probably was the “dab and wattle,” with 
two. or more sheetings. of . interwoven oak laths and 
plaster to exclude the wind and weather. Brick filling is, of 
course, not uncommon, and it is eminently picturesque, giving 
touches of colour and irregularity, though, from a constructional 
point of view, it is very heavy and difficult to render satisfac- 
torily. Where half-timber building is almost exclusively em- 
ployed, as at Pitchford or Salwarpe Halls, you will notice that 
the effect of excessive verticality of form due to the countless 
number of upright timberings is overcome by long, low lines of 
roofs and general proportions, which again are made to pro- 
minently dominate by the oversailing of the upper stages, 
This also is observable in the narrow strips of frontages which 
occur in contemporary street buildings, The timberings, too, 
in the best specimens are simple in form and massive in scale, 
often being allowed to foilow the natural shapes of the limbs of 
the trees from which they were cut. In those smug and con- 
ceitedly spruce, high set-up, match-like and meaningless imita- 
tions which have brought _ half-timber house-building into 
contempt among people of artistic appreciation, the spirit of the) 
style has really never been apprehended at all, and although 
good taste is not realised in attempting to make a new building, » 
erected for new requirements and modern ideas of comfort, 
look like an old one, it is certain that the traditional elements | 
of the old work taken as a model must be understood as an 
inspiring influence in any successful work. The difficulty of 
obtaining nowadays sound-seasoned timber of ample scantlings 
and the general requirements of large windows and tall pitches . 
for our living-rooms, furnish good reasons for not adopting this 
mode of construction generally for present use, to say nothing 
about the enhanced risk of fire.. For gables and minor portions 
of a house facade in country dwellings, half-timber is stili used 
with great advantage and a charmingly homely effect. Clients 
have, I am told, been heard to remark, however, that draughty 
upper floors, windy corridors and windows perched up so high 
that no one may look out unless aided by a ladder, are not in- 
frequently the result of an architect’s first care having been 
devoted to the cultivation of the picturesque in half-timber. 

Turning next to the stone houses under review we naturally 
find our examples more numerous, much larger and of greater 
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variety in date and style. For the practical architect those of the 
English Renaissance period furnish by far the greater points of 
interest and suggestiveness. The feudal strongholds of 
Rochester and Ludlow, and suchlike masses of masonry, con- 
sume the antiquary with delight ; but to the builder of modern 
houses the work of Sir Thomas Tresham in Northamptonshire, 
Burford Priory, Water Eaton in Oxfordshire, and Morton 
Corbet in Shropshire, are much more to the point, as also are 
such examples as Brympton, near Yeovil, with its front by Inigo 
Jones ; Asthall Manor, near Witney; and Woollas Hall, in 
Somerset. -The Edwardian work at Haddon; the Tower of 
Stokesay ; Leeds Castle, Kent ; and Penshurst, in the same 
county, and South Wingfield Manor, in Derbyshire, all have 
their individual charms, particularly the latter, with its elegant 
and refined Late Gothic detail. So, too, the ponderously heavy 
style has its lessons in contrast to such as these, as exemplified 
at Blenheim, parts of Bolsover Castle, Burleigh-on-the-Hill, 
Northants ; Houghton Hall, for Sir Richard Walpole, in 
Norfolk, by Colin Campbell ; Sudbury Hall, in’ Derbyshire, a 
brick house ; and Ickworth, another in Suffolk. They teach 
us broadly what to avoid in new work, while furnishing much 
that is historically interesting as a reflex of the times they 
represent and as records of the men who built them. 

The Medieval Domestic buildings which we have seen, 
commencing with the Norman Hall at Oakham, in Rutland, 
the older part of Lacock Abbey, Meare Hall and Fish House, 
near Glastonbury, the Vicar’s Close and the Palace at Wells, 
and Lyddington Bede House, in Rutland, on the other hand, 
each in turn exemplify far more that is worthy of our study and 
attention, even though the failure of the Gothic revival has 
perhaps demonstrated beyond dispute that a rigid adaptation of 
the work of the Middle Ages is now an impossibility. In 
point of general forms, however, and in ‘the same principal 
scheme of building, the style may, with advantage, still be our 
guide, even though we must needs considerably modify items of 
detail. Thus the dominating necessity of high roofs and a 
good sky-line, the advantage of strongly-contrasted proportions 
of solid and void, and the homelike quality of simple 
picturesqueness, are all characteristics essential to the suitable 
treatment of an Englishman’s house, be it a cottage or a 
mansion. The Renaissance, as illustrated in its earlier stages 
in many of the old specimens which we have seen, successfully 
realises this idea, and therein we shall do well to follow their 
lead. They combine all the freedom of the Gothic style 
coupled with a sufficient amount of the horizontal method 
and rectilinear forms suggested by Classical types, while, 
most important of all, their internal plan and arrangements 
are expressed externally in their elevations. I do not lay claim 
to any originality in this statement ; indeed, the best of our 
contemporary work has for some time demonstrated the 
principle. That its more general use and common sense 
development may be rightly extended is ample reason for 
thus briefly drawing attention to the subject. 

Our old brick-built houses illustrate precisely the same 
notion ; and while bound to admit that Compton Wynyate is 
perhaps the most delightful house I have ever seen both for 
colour and suitability of composition as well as detail, I fancy 
it is to later models that we must rather turn for inspiration. 
This house, erected in 1525—the same year as dates Hengrave 
Hall, Suffolk—is more decidedly Tudor in style: a name 
which, in the nineteenth century, has had to answer for 
numberless atrocities. The houses to which I refer are 
represented by Woollas Hall (1611) and Norton Manor in 
Worcestershire ; Barrington Court, Somerset; Water Eaton 
and Burford Priory in Oxfordshire; Weekley Hospital ~ and 
Exton Hall in Northamptonshire; Charlecote in Warwick- 
shire; Brympton, near Yeovil; Rushbrook, Kentwell and 
Coldham Halls in Suffolk; the brick part of Severn End, 
Worcester ; St. Catherine’s, near Bath; and Plaish Hall in 
Shropshire. Larger houses, such as Moreton Corbet, Monta- 
cute, Blickling, Westwood House, near Droitwich ; Kirby, 
Corsham Court, Rushton, and perhaps Hardwick, deserve the 
closest study, and for new works of corresponding consequence 
might possibly be taken as guides, for they are all masterpieces. 
The craving for the dignity of balance and grandiose effect led 
their designers, however, into some incongruities, such as a 
series of sham windows ; or big windows cut up inside regard- 
less of their exteriors ; or over fenestration, as at Hardwick, 
and perhaps useless ones, like the portals at Cobham. Much 
of their detail, too, lacks refinement, and at least in some of 
the construction is radically bad. Take, for example, the 
masonry of Moreton Corbet in the main front, and notice 
how clumsily the jointing of the stonework is managed 
—In some parts the transome stones are run through 
the window architraves, and in others merely joggled in 
most awkwardly. The members of the cornices do not mitre 
properly, and in some of the breaks fail to carry on at all. 
This want of refinement is illustrated by the two details which I 
shall show you, one of a doorway from this building and another 
of a similar doorway from ‘Kirby, which is exquisite in every 
way. <A very similar doorway you will call to mind as having 
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seen at Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, at the Grammar School. 
The masonry, too, of Burford Priory is also very poor, 
indeed it could hardly be worse, especially in the unique and 
beautiful chapel there of somewhat later date. The house 
itself is probably partly an older building refaced, and, strange 
as it may seem, some of the stone mouldings round the bay 
windows are nailed on. This is worse than mason’s joints in 
joinery so common with some fashionable arckitects now- 
St. John’s College, Oxford, commenced in 1631, and the contem- 
porary Market House at Peterborough seem perfect examples 
of the style I so much admire. In the old houses a great 
feature is nearly always made of the lead stack-pipes and 
waterheads ; but you will observe that for the most part they 
are used in conjunction with parapets and not eaves. To 
employ large massive down-pipes and wrought-heads implies a 
monumental treatment, but quite lately I saw a new mansion 
recently erected by a well-known London architect, to which 
most costly leadwork of this character has been applied, taking 
water from the commonest -half-round eaves guttering pro- 
curable. Nothing could be more incongruous. There 1s a 
wonderful variety of leadwork at Haddon Hall, Woollas, 
Blickling and most of the places I have named ; but at Canons’ 
Ashby you will find, perhaps, the richest and most beautiful 
lead heads and sponting to be seen in England. 

Before passing on to the plaster houses in our list, I should 
like briefly to name a point observable in some of the brick 
ones where terra-cotta was used, such as East, Barsham Hall, 
Norfolk, and Oxburgh Hall in the same county, or Bardwell 
Manor and West Stowe Hall in Suffolk. There are other 
specimens, of course, about the country, like the house at 
Canterbury, and Layer Marney, but these have not been visited. 
on our A. A. excursions. In them all the terra-cotta is not too 
much in evidence, but is sparingly used in a subordinate 
manner ; whereas in our latest editions of this useful material 
it has been very much overdone, and the buildings look “as 
hard as iron.” The big heraldic beasts modelled in the clay at 
East Barsham deserve, too, to be named as specimens of terra- 
cotta largely treated, but you will observe how quiet the effect 
is because the spandrels are enclosed in brickwork. Value is 
given to the ornament by the contrast of adjoining plainness, 
for the old builders knew the advantage of concentration and 
sizes. We, on the other hand, produce our ornament by 
machinery, and spread it over the entire surface, thinking it: 
looks clever. It may be fine, but it is not good. Our details 
also now are getting too small in their parts, and ineffective 
from want of scale. The plaster-fronted houses which we have 
seen are, for the most part, very plain ones as compared with 
such specimens as that in the Butter Market at Ipswich, but 
they are none the less suggestive. 

We may divide them into two kinds, viz. first, those with 
rough-cast or plastered stone walls fiush with stone dressings, 
such as Witney Grammar School and the old street houses at 
Lacock, Corsham and Burford; secondly, those which are 
plastered over timber framings, such as the old Georgian Inn 
at Bury St. Edmund’s, the house in the High Street at Oxford, 
the cake-shop at Banbury, Bardwell Manor, Suffolk, and the 
old houses at Maidstone. Most of these we shall see to-night. 
For my part I think that there is a capital opportunity open to 
architects and sculptors for the development of plasterwork in 
the external treatment of Domestic buildings. Nothing could 
be more durable, if properly used, than stucco duro, say, for the 
frieze of a house-front or an upper stage under well-projecting 
eaves. If our younger sculptors would turn their attention to 
modelling in plaster for architectural purposes, a fine field for 
the lasting display of great artistic ability would be found, ana 
instead of figurework in plaster now being prohibitive in price 
architects would be enabled to turn to a school of capable and 
willing artists to co-operate with them in producing work which 
might compare with that of any period, and reflect the skill 
which we know exists in a latent form among many who are 
struggling to become monumental sculptors, but are without 
patrons. 

Mr. T. E. Collcutt years ago in Fleet Street showed how 
plasterwork might be treated with scratched ornament, and the 
late F. P. Cockerell did a house at Datchet with plaster panels. 
Mr. Norman Shaw, foremost in this as in many other matters, 
has shown us what to do, and so has Mr. T. G. Jackson, A.R.A,, 
as in his High School at Oxford, and Military College outside 
that city. More, however, remains to be done, and the old 
houses above named have inspired others besides ourselves. In 
respect to the garden-craft details which we have seen at 
Haddon, Rockingham Castle, Drayton House, Claverton and 
St. Catherine’s near Bath, Hardwick and Blicking, as well as 
Montacute, very much might be said did time allow. The 
importance of these minor matters of Domestic architecture 
renders them worthy of more attention than they have 
lately received, and they certainly should be designed by 
the architect, and not left to specialists and landscape-gar- 
deners. Architects, however, must study and master this branch 
of their artistic work, if they would render themselves worthy 
of being ‘entrusted with it. POX OM o WET OTESH 
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My two last divisions, including interiors and furniture, for 
lack of time must be even more briefly alluded to than our 
previous ones.. The houses which are remarkable for interior 
Bastexwork among 'those we have seen are South Wraxhall in 

iltshire, the Reindeer Inn at Banbury, Blickling Hall Library, 
Lytes Carey in Somerset, Hardwick Hall and Haddon, and the 
domed drawing-room at Canons’ Ashby, The ponderous 
vulgarity of the rococo plasterwork at Houghton Hall, Norfolk, 
and other like specimens, need not detain us, wonderful as it is 
in size and volyptuousness. Most of the houses visited have 
been more or less modernised inside ; but I can show you some 
which have not, such as Plaish Hall, Broughton Castle, Haddon, 
Bolsover, Wollaton, Hardwick and Pitchford. The chimney- 
pieces from Ightham Mote, Benthall Hall and Bolsover will 
interest you. When Mr. Robinson’s camera studies have all 
been seen, I know you will be pleased, but I fear my task 
attempted too much for one evening. I must leave untouched 
the furniture we have seen, simply recalling, in conclusion, 
many a fine example, such as those at Oxburgh Hall, Charle- 
cote, Hardwick, Cobham, Ightham (now dismantled), Brigstock 
Manor, Rushbrook, Coldham Hall and other places. 


THE LINE OF FRONTAGE. 


N the West London Police Court Mr. Flexman was sum- 
moned by the London County Council for building a house 
on the west side of Keith Grove beyond the line of frontage, 
without consent. The building was described as a corner house 
at the end of Keith Grove, Shepherd’s Bush, a cul de sac. It 
also faced Keith Gardens.. It was contended that the house 
was in advance of the line of frontage as defined by the super- 
intending architect in Keith Grove. One point which was 
relied upon for the Council was that the cause of complaint 
arose from the time when the line of frontage was defined and 
not when the building was begun. On the other hand it was 
contended that the cause of complaint arose when the building 
was begun. The Magistrate said he was of opinion that the cause 
of complaint arose when anything was done and showed what 
was intended. He found as a fact that there had been no 
abandonment of the work which begun last March. That being 
so, his jurisdiction was ousted, as more than six months had 
expired before proceedings were taken. He dismissed the 
summons and allowed the defendant five guineas costs, the 
County Council having had ample time to take proceedings. 


NEW VIADUCT OVER DRYDEN GLEN. 


japon of the travellers who are carried by rail over “ Dryden’s 
_ bosky dell,” says the Scotsman, will have any idea of the 
magnitude of the operations in bridge-making which are being 
carried on underneath. Two overhead cranes, moving on pro« 
jecting subways of. the bridge are all that can be seen from the 
carriage windows, but when a descent is essayed down the 
somewhat steep banks of the valley a work is revealed which 
will yet take no mean place in the list of gigantic Scottish rail- 
way enterprises. Twenty years ago the branch line of the 
Edinburgh, Loanhead and Roslin Railway was completed to 
Roslin village ; in July 1875 an extension to Glencorse was 
commenced, and it was finished exactly two years afterwards. 
In each section the obstacle of a valley was met and overcome. 
In the later extension the viaduct which was thrown across the 
vale of the Crawley became an artistic feature in the foreground 
of a prospect which included the military barracks at Glencorse 
in its scope. Of its seventeen piers none was higher than 
70 feet, and the stability of the erection has never been called 
in question. In the case of the other and more secluded valley 
at Dryden the gap was bridged over by a kind of box-girder via- 
duct, borne on six brick piers, the tallest one being little short of 
150 feet high. About seven years ago subterranean movements in 
this particular locality of Dryden were noted, and their origin, as 
affecting certain house property, formed a subject of discussion, 
first before the judges in Scotland and afterwards in the High 
Court of Appeal in England. The evidence disclosed a 
“marked conflict of scientific opinion,” and it may be that, 
having in view the tortuosity of that litigation, the railway com- 
pany has not sought to fix the responsibility for the subsidence 
of the bridge upon any quarter save a subterraneous one. The 
situation appears to have been accepted as inevitable, and at 
an expenditure of 16,000/. the railway company is seeking to 
remedy the defect. The brick piers are still being utilised for 
maintaining the current traffic, but when the new bridge is 
completed they will be discarded... In their place two massive 
piers forming the main abutments have been erected. Built of 
whinstone, granite and cement, and sunk to a secure depth— 
one on either bank of the valley—they present an upper face 
34 feet by 14 feet.. Two metal: skewplates, 6 feet. by 4 feet, 
have been fixed to each pier, and upon ;these the four vertical 


posts of the main girder will ultimately rest. At present this 
immense girder, 330 feet in length and 43 feet in depth, is sus- 
pended by staging from the bottom of the valley at a height of 
3 inches above the skewplates on which it will ultimately rest. 
When completed the whole structure will be lowered into 
its place, there being technical reasons for adopting this 
course. Between each skewplate and its vertical post is 
placed a small metal platform resting on nine rollers. The 
top of each platform is hollowed out to receive the “girder 
pin,” which is 9 inches in diameter, the lower end of the 
vertical post being also hollowed out to envelope the upper half 
of the pin, By this arrangement provision is made for due 
expansion or contraction of the bridge, according to the 
temperature of the season, of about 3 feet. The breadth of the 
iron booms composing the girder is 24 inches, the height of the 
handrail above the level of the water underneath is 150 feet, 
and the span, as above stated, is 330 feet. This, it may. be 
remarked, is the exact length of the greatest span of the bridge 
over the St. Lawrence at Montreal ; and there is reason to 
believe that, with the exception of the Forth Bridge, this span 
is not exceeded in any bridge in Scotland. For the maintaining 
of the girder in position until its completion 500 tons of wooden 
staging are being employed. Already the booms are all con- 
nected with each other, and progress is being made with the 
addition of the struts and stays forming the lattice work. On 
ground rendered classic by Scott, it is satisfactory to reflect 
that, from an esthetic point of view, the new viaduct will be an 
improvement on the old one. The strength and tenacity of the 
material of which it is composed finds more adequate exhibi- 
tion ; and, as Mr. Ruskin has remarked, “man will invariably 
find the material grateful, and that his work isall the nobler for 
being eulogistic of the substance of which it is made.” 


Right of Light. 


S1R,—The question of right of light is of so great importance 
to property-owners, and such serious complications arise con- 
sequent upon the want of knowledge of the law relating to it, 
that I have often thought of making a communication to the’ 


press upon the subject. I am aware that all that can be said) 
may be found in legal treatises and reported cases, but these do 
not come under the notice of the general public, and the first 
unpleasant experience of a property-owner is when a case occurs; 
in which he is interested and objection is taken to buildings 
being erected on account of the rights of light of the adjoining 
owner. 

The first principle of justice is, and ever should be, that 
whatever belongs to a person shall remain his property until he 
disposes of it, but the law as it stands upon this subject is that 
rights so important can be obtained over adjacent lands that 
the owner may lose (by omitting to protect himself) a con- 
siderable percentage of their value even to the extent of being 
deprived (to use a common expression) of the oyster, the right 
of building on his land, and having to accept the shell left to 
him, the open space to look and walk over. It seems extta- 
ordinary that the rights in respect of land ‘should differ from the 
law as to other things, and that a) person who puts a window. 
overlooking another’s property and unoccupied land should be 
able to obtain more right over his neighbour’s property than a 
man who finds a watch, but who can keep it only until it is 
claimed by the owner, however long he may have had it. I 
know that I am liable to be met with the remark that every 
owner of property and land can protect himself, and so he could 
if he were always on the look-out and knew the law, but even 
with full knowledge this would not only be attended with con: 
siderable cost but the requisite protective erections would 
prevent the overlooked owner using his buildings for the pur: 
pose most convenient to him in the present. ;9 

Parliament, with a wise care for municipal authorities 
acquiring properties and lands under the Artisans’ Dwellings 
Acts, has taken power to stop any right accruing after the date 
of the application of the Act to any local authority, which is, in 
effect, that unless a right has already been acquired all the 
properties and lands shall be free at any time after to be built 
upon to the extreme boundary, regardless of any windows in 
the adjoining and adjacent buildings, and I think that which is 
good in one instance for the protection of the municipal artisan 
or town improvement interest will be good in the town 
interests generally, and I hope the legislature will by a short 
special Act enact that no person shall thereafter acquire any 
right over the property of another as regards window lights and 
other rights over his neighbours’ property without mutual 
agreement in writing and for .consideration, as required in an 
ordinary sale and purchase of property. 
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I refrain from giving any instances that occur to me, but so 
great is the hardship and pecuniary injustice, and so serious 
has the question become that now when a property is offered for 
sale one of the first inquiries is, Are there any windows over- 
looking it ? and the owners of very valuable building properties 
especially in the centre of large towns are prevented selling or 
using their lands beneficially by reason of such acquired rights, 
for which not a shilling has ever been paid. 

The introduction of such a Bill upon the lines of the 
Artisans’ Act, simplified as I have suggested, would, in my 
opinion, not only be a boon to property-owners, but would 


prevent serious complications and great injustice, and I hope | 


before long the question will have the attention of a member of 
the Government, or an independent member with sufficient 
influence to carry such a desirable measure into effect.—I am, 
sir, yours faithfully, THOMSON PLEVINS, 
8 Waterloo Street, Birmingham : 
February 15, 1892. 


Warming and Ventilation of Public Buildings. 


ar 


S1R,—In your issue of the 12th inst. is reported a lecture on 
the “ Warming and Ventilation of Public Buildings,” delivered 
by Mr. J. D. Sutcliffe before the Architectural Section of the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society. Mr. Sutcliffe last year went to 
the United States specially to see and examine what he calls 
the Smead system of warming and ventilation, but why he 
should have taken such a journey, or invest Mr. Smead with 
proprietary rights I fail to understand, seeing that practically 
the same system was extensively used in this country over 
thirty years ago, but owing to its action being defective it has, 
in most instances, been long since replaced by more efficient 
schemes. That there are, however, still isolated cases in exist- 
tence I do not doubt, and these Mr. Sutcliffe might have 
studied, and so avoided the necessity of a voyage across the 
“ herring-pond.” 

To deal in detail with all Mr. Smead’s claims (which are 
endorsed by Mr. Sutcliffe) as to the advantages of his so-called 
system would take up too much of your valuable space, and I 
would therefore only point out that they are the statements of 
the most interested party, and that all his comparisons are 
made with steam heating, no doubt under American conditions. 
When, however, he claims that with his so-called system 
“absolute uniformity of temperature is secured throughout the 
building,” the incorrectness of such assertion is placed beyond 
dispute by the published plans, for surely neither Mr. Smead nor 
Mr. Sutcliffe venture to assert that there is not a varying loss of 
heat in the ducts regulated by their sections and lengths ; or 
are they not aware that there is always a loss of temperature 
in raising the surfaces of ducts and maintaining them at the 
temperature of the heated air, and that the larger the surface 
area the greater the loss of heat ? 

With reference to the closets (not w.c.’s) being in the play- 
room, if Mr. Sutcliffe considers this an improved sanitary 
arrangement he can find them in the rooms of many of our 
older English houses, notably Hatfield; but they are being 
removed wherever possible as highly objectionable. In his 
instance they are more than this, as, from the description, they 
have some connection with the exhaust flues from the school- 
rooms. 1 would, however, only ask him what becomes of the 
effluvia from the excreta and the products of decomposition 
when the ventilation is not in action? Also the aroma in the 
school and playrooms from eighteen closets and a large urinal 
must certainly be pronounced should there happen to be a 
reversal of the exhaust current--and such is not impossible, 
even with hot-air flues, as I have learned from a more lengthy 
experience of ventilation and ventilating appliances than Mr. 
Sutcliffe, during which time I have probably reported on three 
times as many buildings. 

Mr. Sutcliffe makes other assertions which are in contra- 
diction to natural laws, such as “cold air falls to the ground 
and diffuses along it ;” that the proper point of extraction is 
“at the level of the floor ;” that with extraction ty hot-air flues 
“the outlets should be larger than the inlets,’ &c. These, 
however, on the face bear their own refutation. 

In the so-called Blackman-Smead system of warming and 
ventilation I fail to see anything that can be specialised as a 
system, the whole arrangement being a most usual one with 
mechanical ventilation. No doubt the fan, and probably the 
air warmer, is patented ; but these are only items in a system, 
not a system in themselves. 

Where the Smead system of ventilation is adopted I have 
no doubt that a very liberal provision (possibly even Mr. Sut- 
cliffe’s 25 per cent. of the cost of the building) has to be made 
by the architect for its appli-ation, also the continual cost of 
maintenance will be considerable. This is invariably the case 
even with the very best-designed schemes, where hot air 
columns are used for the extraction, and in addition there is 
the decided disadvantage that as the efficiency of any column 
of hot air depends upon the difference of temperature between 


it and the outer air, its action must necessarily be irregular and 
consequently require continual attention. 

I must apologise for encroaching to such an extent on your 
valuable space, but my excuse is that as an Englishman, having 
some knowledge of ventilation, I object to a system which was 
years ago tried in this country and found a failure, being re- 
introduced from abroad as something original and twenty years 
in advance of anything we have here.—Faithfully yours, 

J. ALFRED DARGUE. 

15 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


GENERAL. ioe 
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Designs for the New Coinage have been sent in by Mr. 
Armstead, R.A., Mr. Poynter, R.A., Mr. Thorneycroft, R.A. 
Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., Mr. Birch, A.R.A., and Mr. Onslow 
Ford, A.R.A.. Mr. Woolner, R.A., and Mr. Gilbert, A.R.A., 
were invited to compete, but declined. 


Wf. Rol}, the French painter, has been nominated 
member of the Council of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
W. Lafenestre, the director of the Louvre, has been electe 


a member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, in succession to the 
late M. Alphand. 


Mr. James Paterson on Saturday evening gave “A Talk 
about Landscapes,” as the concluding lecture of the series 
organised in connection with the Glasgow Corporation Art 
Galleries. 


The Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzological Society 
have decided to hold their spring meeting at Nailsworth and 
the summer meeting at Cirencester, in combination with the 
Wiltshire Archeological Society. 

The French School of Painting has been assigned a wall- 
space of 7,262 square métres in the Chicago Exhibition. Great 
Britain and Germany will each have 1,800 square metres, 
Belgium 750, Holland 280, and Japan 180 square métres. 

™M. Pierre Degré has been appointed Professor of Architec- 
ture in the School of Art at Dijon. : 

A Social Gathering of the Leeds Architectural Society 
took place on Monday evening in the Law Institute, Albion 
Street, Leeds. A collection of architectural drawings and 
sketches was exhibited on the occasion. rh oh 

Mr. J. Godwin Perry read a paper entitled “ Tewkesbury 
and its Abbey” at the meeting of the York Architectural 
Association, Mr. A. Pollard, the president, occupying the chair. 

A Faculty has been obtained for the restoration of Seven- 
hampton parish church, which is to be carried out under the 
direction of Mr. F. W. Waller, diocesan surveyor. - ' 

The Graduates of the University of Dublin propose to 
erect a building to accommodate the various associations of the 
students, as a memorial of the tercentenary of the University. 

The First Commissioner of Works informed the House 
of Commons on Tuesday that during the autumn Mr. Aston 
Webb:had been at work on the plans of the additions to the 
South Kensington Museum, making such alterations in the 
details of arrangements as have been suggested by the Science 
and Art Department and the Office of Works. Some time will 
be required for completion of working drawings and for certain 
preliminary works necessary to clear the site, and to provide 
for the work of the Science and Art Department proceeding 
without interruption during the progress of the works ; and in 
these circumstances it is not proposed to do more this year 
than carry out these preliminary works. : 

Plans for works of renovation and improvement for St. 
Margaret’s Church, Wetton, have been prepared by Messrs. W. 
Sugden & Son, architects, Leek, and the works are to be carried 
out. pe 
The Halifax Town Council have decided to advertise for 
competitive plans for artisans’ dwellings to be erected in Ring 
Street. SS ea Sioaild 

The New York Historical Society has purchased ten 
city lots between West Seventy-Sixth and Seventh-Seventh 
Streets (Central Park West), as a site for its new building, 
which is to contain a library, art and archzological collections, 
a suitable reading-room and lecture-hall, and which will neces- 
sitate the raising of 1,000,000 dols. 

The Mayor (Sir W. Crundall), ata meeting of the Dover 
Town Council, on the 11th inst., stated, with reference to the 
new harbour at Dover, that the Harbour Board would take over 
control of the pier in April, and it was expected that then the 
tender for the first part of the new work, the eastern arm, to 
the amount of 300,000/., would be accepted, and the work in all 
probability commenced in May, the conciete blocks being 
made at Dover. . 

Professor Niecks, of Edinburgh Unrversity referring, at 
the. meeting of the Pen and Pencil Club, Edinburgh to the 
development of orchestral music, said it was impossible to 
succeed till a larger concert hall was provided in the city. 
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THE WEEK. 


In reply to the advertisement for competitive plans for the 
Darwen Technical School, twenty-five sets were received. 
Mr. MurGaAtTRovypD, of Manchester, was called in by the com- 
mittee to make the selection. The design placed first is 
by Mr. J. Lane Fox, of Dewsbury ; the design by Messrs. 
Morey & WoopuHouse, of Bradford, was placed second ; 
and one by Messrs. DuNN & Watson, Bond Street, 
London, was awarded third place. ; 


THE course of lectures on the ‘“ Historic Development 
of Art,” left incomplete by the death of Dr. Zrrrri, of 
South Kensington, will be to some extent completed by 
Mr. HucH Stannus, who acted as lecturer for some years 
for the Architectural Association. His course is entitled 
“The Evolution of Decoration,” and it will be given under 
sanction of the Science and Art Department, on Monday 
evenings at 8 P.M. in the Lecture Theatre of South 
Kensington Museum, the first being on Monday next. 


A BUILDING custom in Glamorganshire was made the 
subject of an appeal which was heard before Mr. Justice 
MatTHew and Mr. Justice A. L. SmirH on Saturday. It 
appeared that the plaintiffs had built two houses for the 
defendant in the year 1875, the huuses being erected on 
land belonging to Mr. CRawsHAy BaiLey. ‘The pine-ends 
of these two houses were partly built, as plaintiffs alleged, 
according to the custom of the county of Glamorgan, on 
land not leased to the defendants. The defendant mort- 
gaged the houses to a solicitor, and he afterwards sold them 
under the mortgage. In 1890 a house was built against the 
pine-end of one of the two houses, thus using the pine-end 
wall that had been built outside the land leased to the 
defendant. The plaintiffs then claimed the value of the 
pine-end wall, on the ground that it was one of the 
customs of the county, when the walls. were so built, 
that the builder retained his right to the price of the 
wall, and was entitled to claim it from the person who 
afterwards used it. The judge of the county court held 
that this custom was a good one, and that the plaintiff was 
entitled to recover the value of the pine-end wall, although 
it had been built as long ago as 1875, the Statute of 
Limitations not applying because the right to the value of 
‘the wall did not arise until it had been used by the adjoin- 
ing owner. The defendant appealed, and the case came 
before their lordships last November, when they directed 
that the county-court judge should be asked whether he 
found as a fact an admission on evidence that the custom 
of the county was.as stated. Mr. Justice MaTHEw an- 
nounced that the learned county-court judge had informed 
the Court that he found asa fact by admission that the 
custom was as he had stated. The appeal was dismissed 
with costs. 


A PAPER was read at a late meeting of the Chemical 
Society on “The Acid Action of Drawing Paper.” It was 
explained in it by Professor Harriey that the fading of 
some colours was due to moisture and acidity. After many 
experiments, he found that even excellent drawing papers 
are not free from acids. Steeping the paper in dilute 
sulphuric acid and subsequent washing will not entirely 
remove the acid from the linen fibre of which the best 
papers are made. The acid seems to combine with the 
fibre, and the resulting compound is only slowly decom- 
posed or dissolved by the action of water. Professor 
Cuurcu, of the Royal Academy, on the contrary, holds 
that sized papers are generally neutral to test papers, and 
that inferior papers are often more slightly alkaline’ than 
acid. Professor HarTLEy, however, maintains that his 
experiments convinced him that there were good grounds 
for attributing an acid action to the best quality of drawing 
papers. He tested the samples, firstly, by dropping litmus 
solution upon the paper ; secondly, by washing with a sable 
brush ; thirdly, by steeping strips of paper in pure distilled 
warm water, and testing the water for acidity and also for 


sulphates. ‘There can be little doubt that if drawing paper 
is without any. trace of acid, it has at least a surprising 
way of combining with acids. The Professors may not be 
aware that Indian ink ef the glossy sort, which, when used 
in lines or lettering, will run under a wash of colour, gains 
permanency by the addition of a drop or two of muriatic 
acid to the ink. The same effect will be gained if the acid 
be used with crimson lake when used for lining. The 
acidulated ink is sometimes so well amalgamated with the 
paper that work cannot be easily erased. With alkaline 
paper that effect could hardly be produced. 


Art the angle formed by the Rue du Figuer and the 
Rue du Fauconnier, between the river and the Lycée 
Charlemagne, Paris, stands the large mansion known as 
the Hotel de Sens. It has fallen from its high estate, and 
has been transformed within and without, but the wreck is 
important, for it was once among the noblest residences of 
tne city. On the site was a house which was royal pro- 
perty. CHARLES V. made it over to an Archbishop of 


‘Sens in exchange for a house on the Quai des Celestins. 


Towards the end of the fourteenth century the building was 
reconstructed by Archbishop TRISTAN DE SALAzAR. The 
Municipal Council are eager to become possessed. of so 
historic a mansion, which was occupied by Queen Marcor 
of Valois, among other celebrities. But the owner asked 
1,500,000 francs, or 60,000/., and that sum was prohibitive. 


‘It was found, too, that the alterations of the inside were 


more extensive than had been anticipated. The negotia- 
tions were suspended. After a time the price was reduced 
to 1,200,000 francs and then 1,000,000 francs, but the 
Council must have a more modest sum before it is con- 
sidered. ‘The Committee of the Parisian Monuments, with 
the light-heartedness of such societies, have sent a resolu- 
tion to the Municipality in favour of the purchase. 


A RUMOUR has got abroad that part of Canterbury 
Cathedral is not safe. The Dean has explained what has 
occurred. As was well known, the north and south walls of 
the nave have for a century or more been out of the 
perpendicular, each leaning slightly outside, from the pres- 
sure of the roof. Whena new roof was put upon the nave 
forty or fifty years back much was done to correct the pres- 
sure. Some months ago Mr. CHRISTIAN was invited to 
examine the walls and see if they had moved. He reported 
that they were perfectly safe and had not moved, but that it 
might be as well to brace them together for more perfect 
security. Drawings for the braces were furnished by Mr. 
CuRISTIAN, which are now being put in position, and will 
tie the two walls together. The work is therefore simply a 
matter of precaution, and everybody will be glad to learn 
that the operations are so simple, and sure to be efficacious. 


THE upholders of the principle of heredity might well 
cite the family of the DoyLEs as an instance. There could 
be little doubt that the talent of the Dublin artist, JoHN 
Dov Le, the renowned ‘ H. B.,” was found also in his sons. 
RICHARD DoyLeE was the most humorous of designers, and 
he would have produced still better work if Zr. Punch had 
not troubled his venerable pate with questions of theology. 
Joun E. DoyLe was no less successful, but his line was 
archeology. His etchings of scenes from English history 
reveal an unique power of reviving ancient life. HENRY 
Dov, who died a few days since, brought his artistic 
capacities to the discovery of masterpieces. As director of 
the Irish National Gallery he husbanded his scanty re- 
sources of about r,o00/. a year so well as to seem able to 
work miracles with them. He thought for himself, and 
could discern gold amidst dross. He had a marvellous 
faculty for recognising masterpieces under coats of re- 
painting and varnishing. Mr, DoyLe held the office of 
director since 1869, and his purchases would now be worth 
many times the sums paid for them. He also gained 
success in discovering portiaits of Irish worthies, and 
through his care the Dublin Gallery is well adapted to 
inspire students of art. By Mr. Doy.r’s death a true 
connoisseur has been lost, and men of his quality are rare 
in our days. 
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ART IN REPUBLICAN FRANCE. 


HE French deputies have so often of late refused to 

vote money in response to the applications of curators 

of museums and amateurs, it is commonly concluded that 
they are unable to appreciate the influence of art in helping 
to uphold a nation. Such a view of the case is, however, 
erroneous. Whatever kind of authority has sway in France, 
it cannot afford to neglect art and artists. It will also be 
found, if a general view of the last twenty years can be 


taken, that under the republics art has been fostered with’ 


more affectionate care than under monarchical or imperial 
rule. In that policy the Third French Republic has only 
imitated the action of the first. 

The latter years of the eighteenth century were marked 
by so many scenes of broil and battle, it is no wonder that 
we should associate the French Revolution with contests 
against royalists.at home and abroad. The spirit of that 
time appears to be represented in the simplest yet most 
effective way in Rupr’s famous relief. But while the call 
to arms was resounding throughout France, it was not for- 
gotten that peace can also have her victories, and the 
sternest patriots helped in the bloodless contests. To 
many it may seem to be incredible that when cries for 
war were heard from so many throats a decree was issued 
by the Convention making the teaching of design obligatory 
in all schools, and ordering the foundation of special 
schools of art throughout France in which advanced in- 
struction was to be given. Galleries were organised, uni- 
versal exhibitions were inaugurated, to the annual ex- 
hibitions of painting and sculpture a wider scope was given. 
It was decreed that the architectural monuments of the 
country were not to be destroyed, and even the royal emblems 
were ordered to be respected. Instruction in music used 
to be almost exclusively given by the musical directors of 
cathedrals and churches. The Convention founded a 
National Institute of Music, which is now known as the 
Conservatoire. Another foundation was the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Métiers, an institution which has become 
invaluable for French industrialism. 

There is no doubt. that a period of turmoil is not 
favourable to the advancement of art. It happened in 
France that the art schools occasionally languished, as 
was to be expected when teachers and scholars were carried 
away to take part in campaigns. But there was no renun- 
ciation of art amidst all the excitement which arose out of 
the bulletins. Let any one study the report prepared by 
HevurtTAvuT-LAMERVILLE and read by him at a meeting of 
the Council of the Five Hundred on the “ 6th frimaire, 
an VII.,” that is 1799, and it will be evident that the 
renouncement of old ways imparted a new interest to 
art. In that document it was pointed out that the 
patriotism and virtues of the Athenians were in some 
measure due to the influence of the works of PRAXITELES, 
Puiptas and APELLES. By the Revolution national fétes 
were established, but they could only be utilised by the 
aid of the painters and sculptors. The noblest lessons 
could be derived from their works. The arts afford pleasure 
which brings no satiety, they satisfy the most precious senti- 
ments of the human heart, they add charms to existence, 
they convey consolation, they inspire youth with glory, they 
become the most satisfactory recompense of virtue and the 
strongest proof of a nation’s gratitude. 

But there was one art which HEvURTAUT-LAMERVILLE 
prized above all others on account of its importance to 
France as to humanity. Needless to say it was architecture. 
That art is referred toin all legislative assemblies in so 
hesitating a manner, as if public buildings were wasteful 
extravagance which brought discomfort to all who used them, 
it may be well to translate what was said concerning 
architecture by one of the most trusted Republicans :— 


_ Citizens! I have yet to speak to you about architecture, and from 
its effects to explain its intimate relations with the two other arts and 
with public duties. 

Architecture has its princip'e in the earliest physical needs rather 
than in the accident of circumstances ; but, like painting and sculp- 
ture, it OWes its existence to imitation. A natural shelter, a grotto in 
rocks, a tree that extends its lea‘y branches, may have suggested the 
first hut to the intelligent man who wished to be preserved against the 
variations of the seasons. From the primitive hut the art ascended to 


the Pyramids of Egypt and to the citadel of Athens, the Roman 
basilica and the colonnade of the Louvre. 
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might arrest the hands of would-be assassins. 


‘or sculpture. 


royal buildings or to the royal domains. 
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It cannot be denied by anybody that architecture is admirable and 
useful from the knowledge required to impart solidity to the founda- 
tions, vaultings, and to preserve perpendicularity, as from the talent 
seen in distribution and the proportion by which, instead of the mere 
enormity of masses, we are gratified with aspects, contours and orna- 
ments that are pleasing. 

It is the duty. of the Republic to utilise so much skill for the 
sanctuary of the laws, edifices for the various constituted authorities, 
temples of sciences and arts, salles de spectacle, where wit and skill 


-will unite to correct manners; for the vast Champ de Mars, where 


the people, in their natural joy, come to celebrate their national fétes, 
to unite their accents to the discourse of the President of the Directory 


‘and to delight in the pleasures of Republican‘sm ; finally, for all those 


places where the majesty of the edifice should compete with the senti- 
ments of the heart in order to inspire that veneration which is’due to 
the sovereignty of the foremost among the peoples. 

It also belongs to the Republic to employ architecture in the con- 
struction of the mausoleums that the rational gratitude will erect to 
the illustricus citizens whose ashes and memory it will be a duty to 
religiously con-erve. If respect for the dead is the first sentiment of 
moral man, how much depth will it acquire when it has for object the 
manes of a great man? It is Leneath marble, bronze and precious 
metals that we should prepare the asylum for the long repose of the 
superior beings who have preferred duty to fortune, have sacrificed 
everything for the advantage of their country, and who have been 
ambitious of no other place than in the temple of memory or in the 
hearts of their fellow-citizens, It is to Rousseau that I would raise 
the tomb of Croesus. Mausoleums have the greater moral power, 
because they instruct without mortifying self-love—for their force is in 
the past. 

.. The Republ'c should also make use of architecture for raising 
pyramids in the communes of the various cantons, upon which will be 
inscribed the names of our brethren-in-arms who have fallen gloriously 
in defending the cause of liberty. The Greeks have already given us 
an example at Marathon. One day the Republic may also accept the 
obligation to place columns at regular intervals on the public ways. 


“They could be made to speak to the heart by simple inscriptions and 


concise maxims, Such sentences as La Joi le protize, ?Eternel le voit, 
Who can predict in the 
in'ancy of the Republic to what point it will reach in its progress? - . 


As we have seen, the art of Memnon, the art of Perrault, does not 


cede in importance to that of Ihidias or that of Apelles. By the 


grandeur of its means it can become still more national than painting 
It is more necessary to us than the two which are only 
its accessories. S'ripped of its ornaments, a building may become 
more admirable through its bold simplicity, which, however, does mt 
exclude taste. It is worthy of a free people to have cities and monu- 


| ments distinguished by good taste and simplicity, which are attributes 


of nature. 

If any doubts about the moral influence of architecture rested with 
the Council, one last observation would remove them. I have pointed 
out with what address priests have employed paintings and 
statues ; you also know how numerous have been their temples. You 
are, too, aware how the seigneurs, who were associated with the priests 
in domination, have surcharged the soil of France with ruinous castles, 
and have sterilised a great extent of country that was the best adapted 
for fertilisation. We may be assured that in these cases it was neither 
piety nor convenience was the real motive for raising such extensive 


‘monuments, but to express the ideas of power which the ignorant 


multitude attached to building on such a scale. 


It is possible that many an architect on reading HUERTAUT- 
LAMERVILLF’s oration will consider that he was too Utopian, 
and overvalued the influence of architecture. But it is so 
common to underrate the value of the art, his enthusiasm 
merits at least to be respected. His name is, however, 
unknown to the readers of the history of the Revolution, 
for in works of that kind the arts have no place. 

He was not the only Cohventionalist whose thoughts 
turned towards literature and art, for, as Maruiru de- 
clared, it was the duty of the Convention to aid the progress 
of the arts and sciences in order’ to express gratitude for 
what art and science accomplished in bringing about the 
reign of liberty. Looking at the history of the past twenty 
years, there can be no doubt that under the Third Republic 
there is also a desire to exalt politics by the aid of refining 
influences. , 

More might be done if the members of the Governments 
held office for a less uncertain tenure. In England 
Ministers who have the best intentions find they are helpless 
before the permanent chiefs of their departments. The 
easy life of our officials is too precious a privilege for those 
who, enjoy it to permit interference with its conditions. In 
France there is at least an equal aversion to reforms in 
public departments, and many a time art has had to be 
sacrificed to official interests. The utmost that can be 
done is to transfer it from one Department to another, for 
in spite of its importance, France is without a ‘special 
Minister for the Arts. In the old monarchical days all 
things belonging to art were attached to the service of the 
Under the First 
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Republic the Minister of the Interior took charge of it. 
That arrangement continued under the Empire, but less 
importance was attached to the subject. After the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 art was assigned to the care of the Minister of 
Commerce and Public Works. Subsequently it came 
under the Minister of Public Instruction. At one time 
under NapoLeon III. there was a Minister of Fine Arts 
who had also charge of the Imperial favas. The year 1870 
witnessed, among other strange sights, the suppression of 
the office, and since then art has been tossed about as a 
sort of parliamentary shuttlecock. 

When it is remembered that whoever is entrusted with 
the administration of the services relating to art has to look 
after the teaching of painting, sculpture, architecture, music 
and acting throughout France, to keep up the various 
musées in Paris and the provincial towns, to bestow com- 
missions for paintings and statues and the decoration of 
public buildings, to look after the opera and the subven- 
tionised theatres, and to discharge sundry other duties, it 
must be evident that occupation is offered that ought to be 
enough to satisfy any ordinary Minister. The duties, too, 
are not always unhampered. Owing to the manner in 
which art has been made a supplementary affair in so many 
departments, the oddest relations have been the issue. For 
example, the statues in a public garden like the Tuileries 
may be considered as being under the authority of whatever 
Minister has the temporary charge of art, but he dare not 
remove or change one of the statues or turn it in another 
direction without incurring pains and penalties for trespass, 
inasmuch as the pedestals are claimed by the Department 
of Civil Buildings. On most important questions the 
administrator for art is also sure, unless he can exercise 
saintly forbearance, to come into collision with the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts, with its peculiar rights, which all must 
respect, although they were bestowed by a royal tyrant. 

Yet, in spite of all the internal and external difficulties, 
there can be no doubt that France may well be proud of 
what has been done for the teaching of art and the reward- 
ing of artists since 1870. The authorities are even willing 
to learn, and the number of experts sent to other countries 
to report on the arrangements relating to art is enough to 
prove the eagerness which inspires all parties to uphold the 
position which France had gained when her artists were 
accepted as the foremost in the world. 

There are so many demands on the public treasury in 
France it is not to be expected that large sums can be 
expended in obtaining treasures for museums and galleries 
that already are of enviable richness. One of the pro- 
posals of HEURTAUT-LAMERVILLE related to the creation 
of a musée in connection with all the departmental schools 
of art. In 1800 arrangements were made for taking paint- 
ings from the Louvre and Versailles in order to set up 
galleries in Bordeaux, Lyons, Toulouse, Caen, Lille, Rennes, 
Nancy, Marseilles, Rouen, Nantes, Dijon in France, and in 
Brussels, Geneva, Mayence and Strasburg, which then were 
attached to France. But no less important ‘han pictures 
were the fragments of architecture and sculpture which in 
1792 were brought together by the care of LENorR in the 
convent of the Petits Augustins. Ata time when everybody 
was exalting imitations of the antique as the only desiderata, 
he asserted the claims on recognition of the French sculptors 
and architects of the Medizval and Renaissance periods. 
The fine collection of casts in the Trocadéro Museum comes 
near the realisation of LENorR’s dreams, and for that good 
work much may be overlooked in the doings of the present 
rulers. The Governments were no doubt aided most 
loyally by the Commission on Historic Monuments, and 
they are repaid by the interest in native art which has been 
awakened. 

It is not necessary to give further instances of the zeal 
for the promotion of art which still permeates Frenchmen. 
We maintain that it is real and more efficacious because it 
works without any bravado. From time to tim e unwise acts 
may be committed, such as the attempt to abolish the His- 
toric Monuments Commission—a body of men that, in spite 
of occasionally confounding restoration with renovation, is 
still an honour to France, but in troubled times it is hardly 
possible to expect that all public men can be discreet. The 
Third Republic is following the example of the men of the 
last century, and it will be unwise for us in this country to 
think otherwise. It is easy to get up a cry in France, and 


from what is said about the indifference to the destruction 

of some old wall or the occasional dismissal of an inspector 

of drawing, strangers may conclude that war alone occupies 

men’s thoughts. But it would be dangerous to imagine that 

Frenchmen have become less powerful as rivals in.any— 
branch of art. 


| ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE eighth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. J. MacVicar Anderson, 
president, in the chair. 
Stained Glass. 

Papers on “ Stained Glass,” as arranged by the Art Standing 
Committee, were read, the authors of which were Mr. R. 
Herbert Carpenter, F.S.A.; Mr. James Powell; Mr. N. H. J. 
Westlake, F.S.A.; and Mr. Clement Heaton. The following 
are abstracts of the papers :— 

The Subject of Painted Glass: Introductory. 


Mr. CARPENTER said :—Although the architect should be 
responsible for the whole internal effect of his design, it was 
not, in his opinion, necessary to determine exactly how far the 
stained-glass decoration should be under his control. The 
architect should, however, be able, without vexatious inter- 
ference, so to direct those working with him that the painted 
glass should in style and treatment harmonise with the archi- 
tectural design of the building and with its decorative treat- 
ment. As an example of the satisfactory result of the co- 
operation of the architect and the artist in glass-painting he 
referred to the case of Truro Cathedral, in which Mr. Pearson 
and Mr. Clayton had together produced a very beautiful and 
harmonious interior. Through successive centuries the re- 
lationship between architecture and glass-painting had been 
very intimate. In early Christian times the intense eastern 
sunlight, streaming through small window-openings filled with 
gem-like glass, afforded a striking and brilliant contrast to the 
large wall-spaces. As architecture travelled westwards and 
northwards into less sunny regions, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, windows necessarily became larger, but the “ mosaic ” 
glass, with its Byzantine ornamentation, was still used, the 
gorgeous and jewel-like effect of colour being emphasised and 
intensified by lines and points of white glass, and the bold 
black geometrical forms of the framework. In the thirteenth 
century not only the gem-like glass, but silvery and brilliant 
pattern-glass of white with a bluish tinge in it, was used, 
together with rich bands of pictorial figure-subjects on a white 
ground. In the fourteenth century the mosaic glass, as such, 
went out of use in the great mullioned windows, but its rich 
colours were retained in combination with a lemon-yellow 
strain. The window-tracery of this period was designed to 
frame the translucent pictures, though as time went on and the’ 
masonry became more studied in design the glass had to adapt 
itself to the masonry, rather than the masonry to the glass. As 
large windows multiplied a larger proportion of white or 
greenish-white or quarry-glass was employed. By very gradual 
changes the most characteristic English glass, that of the 
fifteenth and the early part of the sixteenth centuries, grew 
up, acquiring greater breadth than the gorgeously-tinted earlier 
glass, with infinite delicacy of drawing and tone, and combining 
with it especially painting on white glass with enamel colours 
and stains. At this time one mind and one idea inspired the 
designers both of the buildings and of their glass. After 
animadverting on Professor Moore’s statement that nowhere, 
save in France, was there in glass-painting an actual spirit of 
original invention, the author spoke of the crude and incon- 
gruous designs or imitations of Medizeval work in memorial 
windows erected in the last half century, as compared with 
those described to have existed in Long Melford Church or in 
the Grey Friars Church, London. It appeared to him that the 
principle of the memorial window was of inestimable value, not 
only artistically and historically, but as a link of the present 
with the past. Symbolism in stained glass he considered 
should be neither too patent nor yet too recondite. With 
reference to modern painted glass he laid down the following 
postulates :--(1) That the glass be brilliant, translucent and 
jewel-like. (2) That the colours be toa great extent of pot- 
metal of unequal tone and thickness. (3) That in each building 
the due proportion of white glass be fixed and adhered to 
throughout. (4) That the ironwork designed by the architect 
should be carefully considered in designing the glass, and that 
no sound ancient ironwork should be removed. (5) That the 
leading be an essential part of the design to be shown on the 
glass-painter’s sketch drawings. (6) That each window should 
form part of a complete scheme previously determined by the 
architect with the authorities of the church. (7) That the 
representation of sacred subjects should not be pictorial or 
realistic or sentimental, but should be treated in an architec- 
turesque and conventional manner. (8) That a carefully thought- 
out system of symbolism should be adopted. (9) That pictorial 
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subjects extending over more than one light should be selected 
when they lent. themselves to arrangement in divisions. 
(10) That the series of subjects be selected in proper doctrinal 
and historical gradation from west to east of the church. 
(1) That in memorial windows the kneeling figure should be 
introduced in the “ predilla” with a legible inscription. 
(12) That heraldry should be an essential part of the design, 
especially in memorial windows. (13) That in ancient 
churches, with windows of varying date, the glass should be 
assimilated in each case to the designs of the masonry. In 
conclusion he urged that, as in architecture, so in the art of 
painted glass, history and archeology should not be dis- 
regarded, and that there should be no spasmodic attempts at 
originality. 


Some Details and Technicalities of the Glass- 
Painter's Art. 

Mr. POWELL:—In making a painted window the first process 
is to prepare a small coloured sketch of the design, usually to 
a scale of 1 inch toa foot. On this drawing should be shown 
the ironwork, which should be so arranged as to assist and not 
interfere with the design of the glass. The sketch having 
been approved, full-sized cartoons are prepared. For these 
studies from the life are required, the hands and feet especially 
needing careful study. White subjects surrounded by colour 
should be drawn smaller than when against a white back- 
ground. On these cartoons the ironwork and lead lines should 
be definitely shown and upon the latter great pains should be 
bestowed, the lead lines being more conspicuous than the folds 
of the drapery. From the finished cartoon a tracing, called 
the “ cutline,” is made on calico of all the lead lines, and from 
this the cutter cuts the glass in corresponding lines. Great 
discrimination is required in the choice of the glass, so that its 
varying thicknesses shall coincide with the light and shade of 
the figures. When the glass is cut it is taken to the painting- 
room, and all the leading lines of the cartoon, and also the 
ornamental patterns of draperies or diapers of backgrounds, 
are shown with enamel pigment. The glass, after having been 
fired in the kiln, is then fixed with wax toa frame of plate-glass, 
so that it can be placed against the light on an easel. The 
paint (water-colour process) is then applied to the glass with a 
large flat brush, and worked flat or rough, according to the 
requirements of the design. The high lights are ther. removed 
with scrubs, and in the half-tones the pigment is reduced in 
density and the shadows deepened by laying on another mat 
of colour. The glass is then again fired, and the above process 
repeated until the required strength is obtained, great care being 
taken to keep the shadows luminous. When the paint is 
finished, the silver stain is added, where required, to such parts 
as hair, embroidery of draperies, or foliage. The glass is next 
laid on its ‘‘ cutline ” on the glazier’s bench, and the leading is 
put in. Mr. Powell preferred flat lead, as being stronger 
than the round, and better for the cementing. The lead should 
be from inch to inch in width. After the window is soldered 
on both sides the leads are raised, and a cement of oil, lead, 
&c., is rubbed well in on both sides. The copper ties are then 
soldered on, and after a few days the cement has hardened and 
all is ready for fixing. Coloured glass is obtained by melting 
certain metallic oxides with the raw material or base. A good 
workman can so handle the melted glass as to produce varia- 
tions of thickness, from which, of course, result varied tints of 
the same colour in one sheet. In some recent experiments the 
traditional charcoal-yellow had been hit upon and it had been 
found to be almost identical with the straw-yellow .of the 
thirteenth century. Glasses made as above described are 
known as pot-metal colours. 
chiefly for ruby glass, the colouring matter of which is so dense 
that it is blown on a base of white glass ; beautiful shades are 
also procured by casing the ruby with a blue or yellow glass. 
One great advantage of the cased glass is that you can with 
hydroic fluoride remove parts of the coloured film and expose 
the base colour underneath. This is especially useful in 
heraldic designs or the patterning of robes. The enamel 
used by the glass-painter for shading and outlines is a fusible 
glass containing a sufficient quantity of an infusible powder to 
produce the effect of opacity. The window may be painted 
entirely in water-colour or it may be traced in oil-colour and 
matted in water-colour. The lead is first cast in short lengths 
and then elongated by mechanical pressure. The leads used 
in old windows were usually very narrow and were cast in their 
full length. A great deal of the old work had been releaded 
with wider lead than that originally used. The leading of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was mostly designed in 
diagonal lines, and this diamond form gave a perfect drain for 
the water. For a window designed ina strong key of colour 
as much lead as possible should be used ; in the whiter win- 
dows less lead is required. To the ironwork the artist should 
pay special attention. Saddle-bars should not be more than 
12 inches apart. The most useful arrangement for modern 
work, except in very narrow windows, is to have a double 
stanchion, with saddle-bars at distances varying from ro inches 


Flushed, or cased glass, is used © 


to 12 inches, according to the width of the lead. If the archi- 
tect wishes for outside iron as well the glass-painter need not 
grumble, for it enhances his work. Wire-guards are an 
abomination to the glass-painter and a detriment to the archi- 
tect, and sheets of plate-glass outside look worse still. A lead 
across a broken pane is preferable to a wire-guard. The glass- 
painter should remember that a window is made to admit light 
and white glass should predominate, though an east window 
requires more colour than a side window. On these points the 
architect should advise. Too many different colours should 
not be used in one window. The best decorative effects are 
produced with a simple scheme of colour. There should be 
harmony between the glass and its frame. This harmony is 
never wanting in the old work of the best periods and hence it 
may be supposed that the architect must have had considerable 
supervision of the glass. The design of the glass should be in 
relation to that of the stone. Windows should not be crowded 
with too many figures. A better decorative eftect might be 
produced by using more ornament and fewer figures. The 
scale of the figures used requires careful study, and as to this 
the architect should assist. Arms and legs should not be 
thrown behind mullions; large compositions of figures and 
canopies running across several lights should also be avoided. 
Lastly, a scheme should be carefully prepared for the subject 
of the window, and the glass-painter should work in harmony 
with the architect. 


The Painted Windows at Fair‘ord, Winchester, and King’s 
College, Cambridge, as Models for Modern Work. 
Mr. H. D. CAROE read this paper. After suggesting a few 

of the many questions which arise from a study of the ancient 
examples of painted glass, Mr. Westlake pointed out that the 
considerations in studying old work were :—(1) The appropriate- 
ness of glass in the church so far as light is concerned ; (2) the 
scale of the details in proportion to the building ; (3) the com- 
position and colour value. He intentionally omitted the 
theological schema and iconography, because those ought to be 
settled beforehand by the theological and art authorities with 
the architect. The first consideration, he said, involved the 
questions of the size of the building, the size of the windows, 
the position and locality of the church, the amount of carving, 
painting and other decorations, and the comfort of the con- 
gregation. At Fairford and at King’s College, although the 
edifices were completely filled with painted glass, there* was 
plenty of light. At Winchester the treatment was very similar ~ 
to that at Fairford. At Fairford the openings were moderately 
large, the glass fairly but not densely covered, and there was a- 
great area of white in the canopies and draperies. At King’s 
College the openings were larger and more numerous, there 
was less white, and the paintings were more dense. Chartres, 
he said, was an instance of a dark church—the darkness not 
resulting from the amount of shadowing pigment on the glass, 
but from the smallness of the details, which involved so much 
lead and iron that a great area was rendered opaque. The 
architect could not dictate how much colour should be used 
until he knew whether all the windows were to be done. The. 
proper character and quality of the painting on the glass, the 
quantity of pigment to be used, the amount of obscurity in 
painting on white and on colour, had been but slowly learnt by 
the artists in different countries. The earliest work was 
similar wherever found, but in the early years of the sixteenth 
century the northern countries used less pigment than the 
southern. English work of the best period was as delicate and . 
translucent as any: compare Fairford, King’s College and 
Winchester with the German and Flemish glass of St. Mary’s, 
Shrewsbury, and Lichfield Cathedral. Between French and 
English work there was no great difference of tone. In the 
nave aisles of Cologne the covering of the glass was moderate ; 
at Milan the covering was increased; at Florence, Bologna, 
Arezzo and SS. Giovanni é Paulo, Venice, the glass was all 
more or less heavily painted. The painting at Fairford was 
often unequal in tone, the inequality being in most instances 
intentional; eg. the east window had more pigment than the 
aisle windows ; but the diversity in covering the glass at Fair- 
ford was not so apparent or so necessary as in a large edifice 
like Winchester Cathedral. The windows from Winchester 
College (ncw at South Kensington) were a good example of the 
amount and character. of the painting used in a chapel with © 
plenty of large openings. In King’s College the difference 
between the chapel glass and that in the large windows afforded 
an excellent comparison by which to acquire a knowledge of the’ 
painting of the glass under different conditions. Many of these 
windows, however, had been badly overpainted in restoration. 


The Renaissance Period and the Use of Enamel. 

Mr. HEATON said glass-painting originated from enamelled 
metalwork, and in its early form was an assemblage of small 
pieces of glass, heavy in texture and strong in colour. As 
years went on it became lighter and lighter in general tone, the 
glass itself becoming thinner in substance and the colour less 
intense, while in all ways there was a progression towards 
lightness. A style of work was arrived at late ‘in the fifteenth 
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century containing principles which could not be departed from 
without loss of effect, and which he considered was in England 
more successful than in France. Admirable as this work was, it 
was not the highest development of glass-painting. There was 
a limitation of design and conception, power of colour and 
drawing, compared with both earlier and later work. The 
earliest glass was geometrical in character and the later Gothic 
purely architectural. The canopy work based on architectural 
models was monotonous through its endless repetition. In the 
sixteenth century, when new ideas came into France from 
Flanders and Italy, glass-painting was thriving as regards 
technique and the “ Renaissance” was really in design alone ; 
motifs of ornament from Flemish and Italian Renaissance 
were adapted and expressed in Gothic technique. In Rouen 
examples remained showing the transition ; ‘and the earliest of 
them exhibited this use of Renaissance detail, treated tech- 
nically in the same manner as the Gothic canopies. In King’s 
College, Cambridge, was a similar series of English examples, 
in which, however, the Italian influence appeared less direct. 
This was not surprising, as Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea del 
Sarto, Benvenuto Cellini, Rosso and Primatici and many other 
less known Italian craftsmen, worked in France for a time. 
The art of glass-painting was the more influenced because the 
line of separation between architect, sculptor, painter and glass- 
painter was little marked. Jean Cousin was at once architect, 
sculptor, a prominent painter, glass-painter and engraver, 
while he possessed enough knowledge of anatomy and 
geometry to write treatises thereon. It was to the breadth of 
study then in vogue that Mr. Heaton attributed the power of 
the work done from 1520 to 1550. The works of the Middle 
Renaissance showed a wondrous combination ; the true prin- 
ciples of glass-painting—glorious colour, refinement, grace and 
power of drawing, vigour of design and individuality of con- 
ception—all might be found united in the same work, and that 
work such as only artists who knew all the technique of glass- 
painting could produce. After 1550 the glass-painter aimed 
less at producing a beautiful glass-painting than a picture full 
of strong contrasts in light and shade ; the technique was inter- 
fered with to obtain such contrasts, and so the grace and the 
silveriness of the glass was lost and the colcuration sacrificed. 
There were therefore three distinct phases of work to con- 
sider :—(1) Where sound principles and traditions were 
worked upon, but with limited artistic power ; (2) where these 
same principles were used with great artistic power; and 
(3) where this power was misdirected and crippled by the 
abandonment of the true principles. Study of the second 
phase—the most notable—showed that certain principles 
must be adhered to, and that mere use of them, with- 
eut individuality of conception and personal care would 
only lead to monotony. The personal care of the artist 
must not stop at the design, but must be carried through 
€very step of the work. The breadth of study among 
the artists of the Renaissance was well worthy of attention. 
M. Lucien Magne, who had closely studied sixteenth-century 
glass, had written :—‘“ The first cause of the. inferiority of 
modern work appears to me to be in the isolated instruction 
of the arts.” Mr. Heaton then proceeded to mention the 
introductions in technique of the Renaissance. The pot-metal 
colours had been much extended in range, which was due to 
the system of plating; the silver stain was made to produce 
not only yellows, but orange and red; the brown painting 
colour was supplemented by a red; and finally transparent 
enamels were introduced about 1540. This last he made 
special mention of as being so influential and so specially a 
Renaissance feature. In the MS. of Theophilus—twelfth to 
thirteenth century—instructions were given for “ placing gems 
on glass,” and a description was added of how small pieces of 
glass were to be cut out, put on the white glass, and melted on 
to it. Various examples of this process were known, but the 
method was unsatisfactory ; the use of fluoric acid has done 
away with the necessity of grinding the glass, but the use of 
transparent enamels best got over the difficulty of which all 
glass painters had been sensible. It was probable that the 
application of transparent enamels arose through the use of 
enamel in goldsmith’s work, as was indicated by a recipe in 
Mrs. Merrifield’s translation of the Bolognese MS. of the 
fifteenth century. Whether the idea came direct from Italy, 
or the French themselves adapted the enamel to glass from the 
enamelled jewellery and pottery, it was difficult to say. At 
Rouen there were several examples of the use of enamel in 
conjunction with pot-metal glass ; and enamel colour alone was 
used in the sixteenth century for panels and medallions, speci- 
mens of which could be seen in Rouen Museum, and some of a 
later date at South Kensington. It was also used in Florence 
about 1560, and in England in the time of Elizabeth. Although 
‘50 extensively used, it had sometimes been urged that its use 
was illegitimate, which was probably in consequence of its 
‘misuse and of ignorance in working it. Properly worked it was 
very reliable, as was proved by the fact that enamels done in 
1540 were sound at the present day. As to the artistic use of 
enamel, any attempt to use enamel colour in large quantities 
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and in rivalry to pot-metal glass the author condemned. If 
so used, an inferior result was obtained in a roundabout way ; 
but in conjunction with pot-metal glass he considered it might 
be of great value if used with proper artistic discretion. For 
domestic use it could be a means of rendering colour in a fine 
way in harmony with modern interiors, which leaded colour. 
certainly would not. It was an additional power, and as such 
required additional judgment in its use, while without artistic 
judgment and the restraint of good taste it would be more than 
likely to lead to very objectionable results. 

Mr. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A., said he had been honoured by 
the asking him to move a vote of thanks. It was an easy task 
to succeed in, for such interesting papers could only call forth 
the thanks which he was sure they all united in wishing to 
express. It had been interesting to hear so many artistic and 
technical views of a matter which had had so much influence 
on art and architecture. Allremembered that the late Viollet-le- 
Duc was called to the path of art by viewing the beautiful 
stained-glass windows of Notre Dame, Paris. The artistic 
development of the votaries of art in France, he was convinced, 
was greatly due to witnessing the wonderful combinations of 
pictorial and figure-work in the church windows, conveying by 
art religious instruction, then, as now, to suchas were righteous. 
It was, therefore, quite natural that so much in the papers read 
had been devoted to the religious aspects of stained-glass. Mr. 
Tadema then referred to the work of Mr. John Lefarge, who 
had worked out an Oriental style in glass windows, producing a 
marvellous effect under sunshine of inlaid cut jewellery. As to 
how far back the use of coloured glass in houses went, he said 
he knew of a small house in Pompeii with a piece of sheet glass 
of beautiful purple colour inlaid in the wall. That showed they: 
were able to make large pieces of glass. Also at Pompeii there 
was a little fountain encrusted with pieces of beautiful glass of 
the same character as could be seen in the British Museum, 
Mr. Tadema concluded by moving a cordial vote of thanks to 
the readers of the papers. 

The Bishop of ELy seconded the vote of thanks. Most 
valuable hints, he said, had been givenin the papers. He was 
delighted to hear the use of wirework outside stained-glass 
condemned. An occasional crack in the glass was better than 
that the effect of the glass should always be spoiled by wire. 
Care should be taken to study the effect of glass as regarded 
the whole building and the position of the glass in the building. 
It was often forgotten that more light was wanted in one part 
of the church than another, and it generally happened that 
stained-glass was worked from the east window and thence 
onwards to the west, till the interior became like a dark room. 
He did not like stained windows to be nearly all white, though 
in some positions, in side lights to the altar, they were of 
advantage. Colour effect, he thought, was the first thing to 
be studied. According to a recipe in an old book it was stated 
that to make blue glass sapphire should be taken and ground 
down ; that he believed meant Roman blue glass. 

Mr. T. G. JACKSON, A.R.A., said the more opportunities 
artists had of coming together for discussion the more likely it 
was that their art would be advanced. The art of glass-painting 
shared with architecture the danger of lapsing into archeology. 
They must be on guard not to yield to the charms of. archz- 
ology. All periods lay before the designer of painted-glass to 
choose from. The difficulty was to make a right selection, to see 
what was unsuitable, and to take for our instruction and for 
further development what was fit. It used to be thought till 
lately that we could not get the old colours. To attempt to 
reproduce the old designs, with all their naive ideas, would only 
be affectation. One lesson was to be learnt from the fact 
that in the past the glass-painters had worked from very dark to 
lighter colours till they ‘came to the proportion of two-thirds 
light. Mr. Jackson urged that the use of painted glass should 
not be carried to an extreme. He hoped it would not be 
thought necessary to fill every window in a church with it. 
Nothing could be better than the effects of light and shade 
produced by the rays of light coming through the murky 
windows in the clerestory at Westminster Abbey—windows 
since filled with stained-glass. For country churches stained- 
glass must be good indeed to compensate us for the loss of the 
blue sky and the green grass. A happy effect was got by the 
combination of stained-glass with ordinary glass, as was the 
case in two churches at Nuremberg. In Wadham Chapel, at 
Oxford, there were five perpendicular lights on each side of the 
choir filled with stained-glass up to the transom, and with plain 
glass above, producing an admirable effect. The treatment 
must be delicate, or else heaviness would result. 

Mr. H. Holiday, Mr. C. W. ‘Wall and Mr. Lewis F. Day 
also supported the vote, which was then put to the meeting by 
the President and carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Herbert Carpenter acknowledged the compliment for 
himself and the other gentlemen. 


The Leicester Town Council have applied for powers to 
borrow 5,80o/. for the purpose of street improvemenis, and the 
Government inquiry has just-been held. 
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ART IN GLASGOW. 


HE fiftieth annual meeting of the Glasgow School of Art 
was held on Monday, when Sir George Reid, the pre- 
sident of the Royal Scottish Academy, addressed the students, 
Sir George Reid, after the presentation ceremony, said 
he should not detain them by any detailed criticism of the 
students’ work, but he could not refrain from especially men- 
tioning the drawings from the life by Messrs. Findlay and Pringle, 
which were of unusual excellence. Suffice it to say that the 
general average of the work was high, and reflected the greatest 
credit not only on the students themselves, but on Mr. New- 
bury, the head master, and his assistants. For his own part, 
Sir George went on to say, he confessed he had no great belief 
in mere talk about art. If anything, there was rather too much 
of that nowadays, and generally they might have observed that 
the artist who talked the most learnedly about art and who pro- 
pounded the most philosophical ideas regarding it, and who 
was full of all kinds of wonderful theories was often—he did 
not say always—the least competent, the least capable in actual 
practice. Sir George went on to emphasise the necessity of the 
hand and eye being both trained and taught and disciplined, 
and that should be done early. There was a second period of 
studentship on which some of them who intended making art 
their profession would enter when they left the art school or 
the atelier in which they had received their elementary training 
-~a period of studentship which would last all life long if they 
happened to have the true artist’s nature in them, for whenever 
they ceased to be students and imagined themselves to have 
mastered their art, then good-bye to all further progress. The 
one true, the one safe, mental condition for the artist all life 
long was one of discontent—he did not mean of peevish, 
fretful, ignoble discontent, but that noble discontent with him- 
self and with his work which alone made progress possible. 
Some artists were so constituted mentally that they were 
unable to endure a chronic state of discontent with themselves 
and with their work without suffering terribly. He could recall 
instances of this, especially of one, a very able, a very brilliant 
Scottish artist with whom for many years he was on terms of 
intimate friendship, whose comparatively short life was often 
made intensely unhappy from this cause, and yet, unpleasant 
as it was, he believed it to be the only too certain accompani- 
ment of every earnest endeavour or lofty aim in art. There 
must always be this feeling of dissatisfaction, of discontent, if 
progress was to be made. One could not help frequently 
noticing how thoughtlessly young artists handicapped them- 
selves at the beginning of their career, and increased needlessly 
for themselves the worries and anxieties incident to it by 
assuming burdens and _ responsibilities which with a little 
exercise of prudence and self-denial they might easily avoid. 
Ifthe old monkish vows of poverty, chastity and obedience 
could only be observed for, say, the first fifteen or twenty years 
of the artist’s professional life, it might prove of infinite benefit 
to the artist himself and to the cause of art as well. The 
tableau de commerce and the “ pot-boiler ” would be less-frequent 
than they now were, for the solitary student and worker could 
manage to subsist somehow without finding himself forced to 
have recourse to such means of livelihood. Freedom from care, 
freedom from worry he must have, and peace and quietness, 
time for thought, time in which to patiently work out his ideal, 
and all this might oftener be his, and in far greater measure, 
if more self-denial, more self-devotion was practised. Art 
was a jealous mistress; nor was she likely to have any 
great reward in store for easy-going, half-hearted _ ser- 
vice. He would try to place before them, Sir George 
said, some of the considerations which ought to iufluence them 
in making their choice of art as a profession. Many mistook a 
mere love of art, a mere liking for art, for a capacity to produce 
it. The two things were quite different. We might admire, 
but we ourselves might not be able to create. Before they took 
to art as a profession let them try to make sure or at least as 
sure as possible, that they had a true, a genuine capacity of 
some kind for it—an irresistible desire to express themselves 
and their innermost feelings in visible forms, in visible 
harmonies and melodies of colour,.in that visible music which 
was the especial merchandise of painting. They should not 
allow the idea to influence them for a moment that art was one 
of those things that could be taken up and laid aside at any 
time or only followed when the humour was upon them—a 
pleasant, easy way of making a livelihood. They would find 
that it was about the hardest, the most trying, the most 
exhausting work possible. It was not so very long ago, perhaps 
not more than fifty or sixty years, since respectable, old- 
fashioned people looked upon playactors and artists as belong- 
ing to the same class of ne’er-do-welis, vagrants, Bohemians, 
€arning a precarious livelihood, no one exactly knew how, and 
assuredly destined to end their useless lives in neglect and 
poverty. The strolling player and the itinerating artist were 
not locked upon with favour nor considered to be either 
useful or respectable members of society. Of late years 
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all this had changed. The artist had now his acknow- 
ledged place among the respectable and _ well-to-do — 
rubbing shoulders on equal terms with them, and living 
perhaps in a highly esthetic mansion in the West End. 
Bohemia was a thing of the past—a sort of vague, shadowy 
tradition of a place long forgotten. But now the vice of polite 
selfishness had been learned by artists too, and as a class they 
were perhaps much less ready now than was. formerly the case 
to obey the scriptural injunction, “Let him that hath two 
coats impart to him that hath none.” Some thirty years ago a 
time of unprecedented prosperity came to British art. Many 
then took to art, but now, when the days of fabulous prices had 
passed away, and the struggle was a hard, never-ending one, 
not for wealth, but for the barest subsistence, they probably 
regretted the step bitterly enough. In some respects, perhaps, 
the change was a beneficial one. Artists would now follow 
their art for its own sake, from a real, a true love of it, and not 
for any possible honours or rewards it might bring, should 
success be attained. If his hearers wished to become rich, to: 
make a fortune, then they should not take to art. They would 
find it too precarious—a bad investment for their abilities in 
nine cases out of ten. He had no intention of speaking dis- 
respectfully of the commercial or industrial spirit, especially 
in such a great and enterprising city as Glasgow. The 
money-making spirit, the commercial, the industrial spirit 
was, however, entirely opposed to. the artistic spirit. 
But there were artists, not a few he regretted to say, 
who shared this industrial spirit, who seemingly, by some: 
easy and natural process, fell into the ways of the manu- 
facturer, and who, just in measure as they did so, degraded 
art. There was always a danger of this happening even to the 
true artist in an age like the present. We had only to glance 
at the men who filled the ranks of the academies and covered 
the walls of our exhibitions for proof of how common the 
industrial artist was and how his works abounded, thrusting 
themselves upon us at every turn, crying aloud for notice and 
above all things for a purchaser. And the artist himself > 
Well, as a rule he was like his art—generally well ea évidence- 
Like the good commercial man he was he studied the market 
carefully, and tried as far as in him lay to provide what the 
public liked best. The commercial artist advertised himself 
and his wares on every possible occasion, just the same as if 
he were pushing the sale of a patent medicineor a new soap. 
And the public and not unfrequently artists, too, came to 
believe in him after a fashion, and some morning the public 
learned that he had been elected a member of this or that 
academy. They would find people who were _ ill-natured 
enough to say that he owed his election more to persistent 
dining and toadying than to his merits as an artist, and perhaps 
those ill-natured people might not be altogether wrong. Art 
had its “isms” as well as religion, and it was one of the 
healthiest signs possible when a strong, vigorous new “ ism” 
of some kind asserted itself. Among other “isms” we had’ 
Classicism, Romanticism, pre-Raphaelitism, and now we had 
Impressionism. It was not his intention to discuss Im- 
pressionism here. He believed it was an “ism” witha devoted. 
band of followers in Glasgow, and one ought therefore to speak: 
respectfully of it and of them. As to the question of “art for 
art’s sake,” he said there had been great artists who had been: 
great moralists and preachers, .and there had been great artists - 
who had been neither. What mainly concerned his hearers. 
was that they should be true to their own instincts and feelings. 
and to their own way of seeing. ; 

A vote of thanks was passed to Sir George for his address. 


THE GREAT ZIMBABWE RUINS. 


N Monday evening Mr. Theodore Bent read before the 
Royal Geographical Society a paper on “The Ruins of 
Mashonaland and ‘Explorations in the Country.” Mr. Bent. 
said that his primary object in visiting Mashonaland was to 
examine and excavate at the Great Zimbabwe ruins. The ruins 
of the Great Zimbabwe are situated in south latitude 20 degs. 
16 min. 30 sec., and east longitude 31 degs. lo min. Iosec., at an 
elevation of 3,300 feet above the sea level, and form the capital 
of a long series of such ruins stretching up the whole length of 
the west side of the Sabe river, the southernmost which was 
visited being that on the Lundi, and the northernmost in the 
Mazee valley ; there are also many other ruins on the Limpopo, , 
in the Transvaal, in Matabeleland, at Tati, the Impakwe, and. 
elsewhere, all of the same type and construction, which time 
would not permit of being visited. Some are equal to the ruins. 
of Great Zimbabwe in workmanship ; others again are very 
inferior, and point to the construction and occupation of this. 
country having continued over a long period, probably centuries, 
and then all would seem to have been abandoned at one time in 
the face of some overwhelming calamity, for all the gateways at 
the Great Zimbabwe, and at Matindela, the second ruin in im 
portance, 80 miles north-east of it as the crow flies, have been care 
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fully walled up as for a siege,and a forcible entry had been effected 
into the Great Zimbabwe by.a gap in the weakest part of the 
large circular building. Doubtless at this capture of the 
fortresses a wholesale massacre of the inhabitants took place, 
and a complete destruction of the people and their objects of 
art. The Great Zimbabwe ruins cover a vast area of ground, 
and consist of the large circular building on a gentle rise, with 
a network of inferior buildings extending into the valley below, 
and the labyrinthian fortress on the hill, about 400 feet above, 
naturally protected by huge granite boulders and a precipice 
running round a considerable portion of it. The lower building 
is built of small blocks of granite broken with the hammer into 
a uniform size, but bearing no trace of chisel-marks whatsoever, 
and no mortar had been used in the construction. In parts 
this encircling wall is 20 feet high and between 16 feet and 
17 feet in thickness, and the courses of small stones are carried 
out with surprising regularity, arguing an excessive amount of 
labour at a time when slave labour was abundant and time no 
object, and an accurate knowledge of levelling. There are 
three entrances on the north side of the circle, carefully rounded 
off and protected on the inside with buttresses ; that to the 
north, facing the fortress on the hill, would appear to have 
been the principal one, the small space inside being 
floored by strong reddish cement. Five passages led 
away from this entrance among the labyrinthian build- 
ings inside. The one to the left went. down some cement 
steps, and was carefully protected by a doorway consisting of 
two buttresses with apertures on either side to receive some 
form of door, which seems to have been universally employed 
in the buildings, but which at the time of the siege had been 
removed and their places supplied by walls carefully con- 
structed of the same kind of stones as the outer walls ; then it 
led into the long narrow passage which conducted between 
high walls to the sacred enclosure; When they got to the 
Great Zimbabwe all the entrances were closed up. By climb- 
ing over fallen dédris they reached the interior, only to find 
themselves impeded by a maze of thick tropical vegetation, 
which entirely concealed the ground plan of~the building and 
which took some days to clear away. The long mysterious 
passage led to the sacred enclosure, where stand the two 
towers ; the largest is now 32 teet high, and had presumably a 
few more courses; a few courses below the summit ran a 
pattern formed by the stones in one course being placed 
edgeways. This tower is really a wonderful structure, of per- 
fect symmetry and with courses of unvarying regularity. By 
working underneath it and by extracting as many stones’ as 
they dared from two holes in the side, which were afterwards 
replaced, they satisfactorily demonstrated that it was solid ; it 
was built on no other foundation but the hard clay of the place 
and covered nothing, and the foundations only go down about 
2 feet below the present level and 1 foot below a floor of cement 
which presumably covered this enclosure. It has been preserved 
to us simply by its solidity and the way in which the stones have 
supported one another. Its religious purport would seem to be 
conclusively proved by the numerous finds made in other parts 
of the ruins, which showed that the ancient inhabitants of these 
ruins were given to the grosser forms of nature worship. The 
most interesting discoveries were made on the hill fortress. The 
kopje itself is of great natural strength, being protected on one 
side by gigantic granite boulders, and on the south by a 
precipice from 70 to go feet in height, and on the only accessible 
side the inhabitants constructed a wall of massive thickness 
like those of the ruins below ; it is 13 feet thick on the summit, 
with a batter of 1 foot in 6 feet ; it is.30 feet high in parts, and 
the flat causeway on the top was decorated-on the outside edge 
by a succession of small round towers—seven in all we made 
out—about 3 feet in diameter, alternating with tall monoliths— 
a most peculiar and unique form of decoration. To open out 
the approach to this fortress town was a work of considerable 
time and labour. At the summit of the mountain are huge 
boulders about 50 feet high. Immediately below the highest is 
a curious little plateau which had been decorated by the ancient 
occupiers ; it is approached by narrow passages and steps on 
either side, and a curious passage through the wall below 
covered with huge beams of granite to support the super- 
incumbent weight. The steps on one side were made of 
the same strong cement, and the wall to the left was deco- 
rated with the same design of stones placed edgeways for cix 
tows that we had at the angle of the approach. The 
little plateau itself was adorned with huge monoliths 
and decorated beams of soapstone, the patterns on which were 
chiefly of a geometric character, and one of which was 13 feet 
in height. Here, too, we unearthed many crushing stones of 
diorite, and a curious stone with lines carried round it with 
great regularity, and another similar one we found in the temple 
itself. - The corner of the fortress which yielded the principal 
finds is now used asa cattle kraal by the petty chief on the hill. 
This building was anciently the temple of the fortress, and was 
luckily not so much disturbed as the one below. The aspect 
was the same, namely, south-east, and the outer decoration, the 
pointed or edgeways pattern, ran round the same portion of the 
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building as on the round one below. This temple among the 
granite boulders was supported by a very elaborately constructed 
system of under walls filled up with large stones, on which the 
cement floor rested, as was the case in the raised platform 
below. The temple was approached by a narrow passage and 
a staircase of considerable architectural merit ; the steps are 
formed by a continuation of the rounded courses of the outer 
walls, and have the effect of two miniature amphitheatres 
opposite to one another which acted as steps from the passage 
below to the level of the temple itself. The outer wall of this 
temple was decorated with birds carved on the summit of 
soapstone beams 5 or 6 feet-in height. An altar stood in 
the centre of the temple on the cement floor, which unfor- 
tunately fell to pieces after the earth which supported it had 
been a short time removed. Supporting walls gradually 
led up in steps to the boulders, and of two gullies between 
these boulders at the back of the temple, one led to another 
enclosure with two huge monoliths in the centre, and a terrace 
above overlooking the temple, and the other led through into 
the native kraal on the other side of the wall of rock. Adjoin- 
ing the temple, and approached by a flight of steps, was a space 
shut in by boulders and walled in with great care at the 
extremities. Two caves ran beneath the boulders, and in these 
were found most of the treasures. Of these the most attractive 
are the numerous fragments of soapstone bowls, perhaps used 
in temple service, and when broken cast out hither. One 
represents a hunting scene, in which a man, rather of a 
Hottentot type, with an arrow, is in pursuit of a herd of zebras ; 
behind htm he drags a dog with a leash. which has turned round 
to growl at two hippopotami. There is a bird, too, rather 
rudely executed, but this is the character of all the bowls with 
figures on; the workmanship of the bowls themselves is 
excellent, and made with the chisel; geometric patterns are 
also executed with great care, but the figures are rather 
grotesque. Another bowl gives us a portion of a procession ; 
another is decorated with a row of bulls ; different animals and 
different patterns were found on all the fragments, and no two 
fragments of the same bowl ever occurring. Several of the 
best-finished bowls were perfectly plain, notably one very large 
one, which is almost intact and has a very finely chiselled 
surface and well-rounded edges. There is one fragment on 
which someletters are rudely scratched, resembling somewhat the 
ogham character or strokes on either side of a line to give them 
value. 

Many fragments of pottery of excellent glazeand workmanship 
were also found ; the patterns on these are mostly geometric, 
but executed with absolute correctness with a stamp; and there 
appear to be wheelmarks at the back. Of the numerous im- 
plements of war which were found, many are doubtless Kaffir 
and of a later date. One, however, is an assegai with a heavy 
plating of gold on it, which must belong to an earlier period, 
and the spearhead of copper, heavily barbed, corresponds to 
weapons now found amongst natives not at a great distance 
from this spot. The iron bells, too, which were found in the 
ruins occur now on the Congo hundreds of miles away, but the 
uniformity of design all over Africa and the conservative nature 
of these designs makes it difficult to attach any date to them. 
Everywhere in the ruins they turned up circular whorls of 
pottery, some decorated and some plain, which at first they 
took to belong to spindles for cotton, but some are too small 
and could never have been used for that purpose. In 
one corner of this same part of the fortress, near the 
surface, they found several fragments of Persian and 
Celadon china, doubtless used as barter goods by the 
Arab traders who came up from the coast, but nowhere 
during all our excavations could we come across any signs of 
coins or traces of a cemetery for the burial of their dead. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the finds in this portion of 
the ruins were those in connection with the manufacture of 
gold. Close underneath the temple stood a gold-smelting 
furnace, made of very hard cement, with a chimney of the same 
material and very neatly bevelled edges, portions of which are 
now on their way home. In summing up the results of his 
discoveries, Mr. Bent thought the first point that was obvious 
is that the ruins and the things in them are not in any way 
connected with any known African race; the objects of art and 
the special cult are foreign to the country altogether, where the 
only recognised form of religion is and has been since the days 
when the early Portuguese explorers penetrated into it and 
El Masoudi wrote, that of ancestor worship. The second 
obvious point is that the ruins formed a garrison for the pro- 
tection of a gold-producing race in remote antiquity. So we 
must look around for such a race outside the limits of Africa, 
and it is in Arabia that we find the object of our search. 


An Inquiry has been held in Dublin by the Local Govern- 
ment Board into the application made by the Corporation for 
sanction to loans of 278,o00/. for the purpose of carrying out the 
propesed main-drainage scheme for the city and of 13,0o00/. for 
the building of artisans’ dwellings. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A MEMORANDUM concerning the minimum height to be 
appointed, under the provisions of the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act, 1890, by sanitary authorities for rooms to 
be used for human habitation has been issued by the Local 
Government Board. It says that sanitary authorities will 
find it advantageous to appoint a minimum height for rooms 
in general, and, all proper regard being given to economy 
as well as to health, the minimum had best be 9g feet, 
8} feet or 8 feet. Nine feet is to be preferred. In no case 
should a by-law submitted for the Board’s approval propose 
for any class of room a smaller height than 8 feet over the 
total area of the room. _ In the case of rooms such as those 
immediately under the roof of a house, in which the height 
of the room is not to be uniform, there is the same reason 
as in the case of other rooms for securing proper height for 
them. ‘The construction should in these cases be such as 
to give not less than 8 feet as the mean height of the entire 
room. Diagrams are furnished which illustrate how a 
required mean height of 8 feet is maintained in one and 
another plan of roof and attic construction. In these 
diagrams, while some parts of the room are shown more 
than 8 feet high, no part is less than 5 feet in height, and 
for various reasons it is well to forbid by by-law a lower 
height than this over any part of a dwelling-room. 


THERE are candidates in abundance for the chair in the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts which was vaeated by the death 
of M. Bartry, the architect. Seven have already made 
formal application. We take them in alphabetical order. 
M. ANCELET has held a professorship at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts for twenty years. He carried out the recent 
works at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. M. 
DUTERT is a young man who became famous as soon as his 
big iron roof in the machinery section of the Paris Exhibition 
was seen. M. GUADET is architect for the new post office, 
which appears to us to be the most conveniently arranged 
of any in Europe. M. GuILLAUME was despatched many 
years ago to the East, and he has done much to explain the 
indebtedness of the Greeks to Asia. Of late he has charge 
of the Louvre and the part of the Tuileries that survived 
the conflagration. M. Moyauxhas not, we believe, carried 
out public buildings, and probably is best known by his 
writings. M. Harpy is another able writer, and is a safe 
consulting architect. He had charge of the Fine Art Sec: 
tion in the Exhibitions of 1867 and 1878. M. NENot was 
the winner of the first prize in the international competition 
for the monument of VicroR EMANUEL. He was set aside 
afterwards, but his countrymen solaced him by giving him 
a commission for the new Sorbonne. M. Paut SEDILLE is 
a devout imitator of the ways of M. CHARLES GARNIER, by 
endeavouring to be at all times ex évidence wherever “Tout 
Paris” happens to congregate. He has done some things 
successfully which he has taken care to announce. The 
most eligible candidate is M. Harpy, for he would bring 
learning to the Académie, but he is too modest a gentleman 
to be favoured by any of the cliques. 


THE staff of the University of Edinburgh has been in- 
creased by the addition of a lecturer on forestry. Colonel 
BalLy, R.E., who occupies the chair, has served for over 
twenty years in the Indian Forest Department. In_ his 
inaugural lecture he pointed out that, with the exception of 
Denmark, Great Britain has a smaller percentage of wood- 
producing area than any other European country. The 
proportions are as follows :—Russia, 40 per cent. ; Sweden, 
34; Norway, 293; Germany, 26; Turkey, 22 ; Switzer- 
land, 18 ; Greece, 14 ; Spain, 7 ; Belgium, 7 ; Holland, 7 : 
Portugal, 5 ; British Isles, 4 ; and Denmark, 34 per cent. 
It is also known that the imports of timber into the United 
Kingdom amount to 15,000,000/, and other forest produce 
to 8,000,coo/, He considered that it would be possible by 
means of home-grown timber to reduce the imports by 
13,000,000/. It was calculated that an additional area of 
six million acres of forest might produce the whole of the 
timber (excluding mahogany, teak and fancy woods) now 
imported, and there were nearly 27 million acres of waste 
lands in the British Isles, of which about 13? millions were 
in Scotland. The desired increase in the amount of home- 
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grown timber might also be obtained by taking measures to 
obtain from their existing woodlands the maximum quantity 
of the best kind of produce that the soil was capable of 
yielding. Colonel Bairy said there was no cause to prevent 
the production of timber in Britain that would be equal to 
what is obtained on the shores of the Baltic. The new 
lectureship promises to be beneficial, and the University 
authorities have decided that for the present, at least, the 
lectures on forestry can be attended without the payment 
of fees. 


Ir has been supposed that the garrets of the Louyre are 
filled with masterpieces of painting, which are perishing 
because there is no space to exhibit them nor officials to 
take care of them. A recent inquiry has demonstrated that 
the number and quality of the works have been exaggerated. 
There are, it appears, one hundred and forty-six paintings 
which are worthy of being exhibited in a public gallery. 
But the remaining works, which, including sketches, are 
about two hundred in number, are of very inferior quality. 
They would excite amazement at the ignorance of the 
Government in purchasing them if they were sent to the 
provincial museums. On the whole, it is best to allow the 
collection of failures to remain in the garrets. If they were 
destroyed, there would be a perennial opportunity for 
charging the Government with wastefulness ; if they were 
sold, the charge would be jobbery. If the pictures must be 
removed, they might be sent to the Royal Scottish Academy,, 
for the members take pleasure in hoarding things, and 
while in their possession the pictures would be safe from 
public inspection. ; 


THERE is a collision between the Associates and senior 
members of the Victorian Society of Architects. The 
Melbourne Evening Standard explains it as follows :—“ Put 
in the simple and unelaborate language of these juniors in 
the art of building, they are ‘snubbed’ by the passed 
members of the Institute, who will brook no suggestions 
from the younger generation. The protest, however,, 
breathes a volume of suggestions. Young Australia is 
panting to distinguish itself-—-to show the men who have 
been trained in the old school of the Early English Pointed 
style, the Gothic, the Romanesque or the Early Saxon or 
Byzantine periods, that the dictum harped on by 
them, that all modern architecture is imitative, and 
it is doubtful whether a really new style is possible, 
is wrong, and that they are groping blindly in the 
dark. ‘There is to be a Renaissance in architecture in 
Australia, and it is the Australian native architect who will 
develop this art product of the South. What form it will 
take is not for the vulgar uninformed to speculate upon. 
The architecture which takes its rise from nature may be 
lying dormant in Australia. If it is only following certain 
Antipodean customs, only the architecture of the Old 
World reversed, it should be a striking and effective 
novelty. ‘The Australian native architect is not altogether 
handicapped by nature. The post and rail fence and the 
dreary wastes may not set the artistic fires aglow readily, 
but there is much in Australia which will lend itself to 
novel treatment. Ifthe Australian native architect will deliver 
Australia from the dismal piles of buildings with which it 
is beginning to be cumbered up, the Austral world will be 
truly thankful.” 


THE church-of SS. Gervais and Protais, in Paris, is to be 
found behind the Hotel de Ville. In the facade, which 
DerprossE designed, it is said, the Tuscan, Ionic and 
Corinthian orders were combined for the first time in a 
church. At one period St. Gervais could be considered a 
fashionable church, and prior to the Revolution it possessed: 
many valuable works of art. The stained-glass windows by 
Jean Cousin and Pinaicrirr, if judged by the fragments. 
remaining, must have been among the most beautiful in. 
France. Among the paintings still in the church is one 
which is commonly attributed to PERuciNo. In the gallery 
of Lyons there is also a painting attributed to the same 
artist. It is maintained that the two form a single work, of 
which the picture in the parish church is the upper part. 
The people in Lyons have implored the Government to 
send them that part, and they offer four views of Paris in 
the sixteenth century as an equivalent. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


INTERIOR OF MILAN CATHEDRAL. 


MOST curious collection could be made out of the 
variety of critical opinions of which the interior of 
Milan Cathedral is the subject. Not only Italians, but 
French, German, American and English judges have dif- 
fered about its value. According to KuGLrr, the cathedral 
is the most noteworthy example of the Gothic or Germanic 
style in all Italy. He admired the wealth of decorative 
details about the exterior, but the grandest effect was, he 
said, produced by the majestic beauty of the interior. 
If we believe KuG.er, the great columns were designed 
after German principles, but, as at Prague, the design was 
unskilfully carried out, and he admits that the tabernacle 
arrangement that serves for capitals is a mistake. Bur- 
CHARDT, who held many opinions in common with KUGLER, 
does not share his admiration for the building. He regards 
it as an example of. the compromise between Northern and 
Southern styles, and the qualities of both are debased. 
The sight of such a building fully completed, while so 
many admirable works are still little more than fragments 
of the architect’s designs, caused him much sorrow, and he 
thought every visitor ought to suffer also when he views 
the building. 

On the other hand, THEOPHILE GAUTIER, who was 
endowed with exquisite taste, expressed the greatest delight 
in Milan Cathedral. One reason he gives will not, how- 
eyer, satisfy severe critics, who are guided by the “True 
Principles.” He considered that the style employed was 
as well adapted for alcazars and mosques as for a Catholic 
temple. In that adaptability is a condemnation of the 
treatment. But the interior, he said, was of a noble and 
majestic simplicity. In spite of their mass, the columns 
appeared light in his eyes, and he found no fault with the 
“tribune fenestrée et découpée ” which surmounted each 
of them. In the interior, GAUTHIER imagined that the 
superb elegance of the outer parts was veiled, and became 
humble ; “‘the exterior, from its lightness and whiteness, may 
be supposed to be Pagan ; within, the whole is undoubtedly 
Christian.” 

After the Frenchman’s brilliant writing, the sharp criti- 
cism of old ForsyTH may seem to be bathos. What he 
wrote about the superabundance of decorative details was, 
however, inspired by shrewdness, and there is no doubt 
there are grounds for his objections :— 


The cathedral of Milan has been wonderfully contrived to bury 
millions of money in ornaments which are never to be seen. Whole 
quarries of, marble have been manufactured here into statues, relievos, 
niches and notches, and high sculpture has been squandered on 
objects which vanish individually in the mass. Were two or three 
thousand of those statues removed, the rest would regain their due 
importance, and the fabric itself wovld become more intelligible. 
Those figures stand in rows which cross and confound the vertical 
direction of the architecture ; for here the eye naturally runs up the 
channelled pillars, the lofty windows and long mullions, the lateral 
spires, the tall, thin buttresses, and never can keep in the horizontal 
line of the Greek entablature. Their rage for sculpture has encircled 
the very top of the pillars with statues, which tend to conceal the 
groinings just where they spring so finely into the vault, which inter- 
rupt the immeasurable plumb-line, and which lessen the apparent 
height and the exility admired in a Gothic pillar. No construction of 
the kind is so bold, so various, so singular as the roof and the cupola. 
The cut and insertion of every block prove that the art of vaulting 
ascribed to De Lorme was known before him at Milan in all its 
varieties. Thedesign is extravagant, yet consis‘ently extravagant. It 
was left for the reformers to front a Gothic church with quadrangular 
doors and windows. The furniture of the choir conceals that very 
part of the church which includes most picture and movement—I 
mean the circling ends of the aisles and the chapels behind. Pull 
down the stalls, galleries and barricades ; pull down the canopies, the 
lamps and red hats, sweep away the balustrade of St. Charles’s tomb, 
and let the high altar alone stand in the sacred cross, Insulate this 
altar between four Gothic pillars springing aloft into four Gothic 
arches, and crowned by a pyramid of Gothic fretwork, Then would 
the architecture and the deccration be one; then the whole would 
unfold an incalculable variety of forms. While the aisles turned 
beautifully round the choir, the eluding flight of their curve would 
promise more than it corcealed, and bring into architecture an effect 
which enchants us in painting. In the pile itself there resides a 
solemnity which collects the soul and inspires devotion. How awful 
its distant obscurities ! how expanding the vacuum of its high embowed 
roof! how reverend the shadowings of its painted light! how 
affecting the family groups kneeling at wide intervals in the vacant 
nave! What a picture this for Peter Neefs and his associates, 
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THE CANTILUPE AND WYMBUSH MONUMENTS, LINCOLN 
/ CATHEDRAL.’ : 
T first glance these two monuments appear to have 
been erected at one and the same time, but a closer 
examination shows that the Wymbush Monument is very 
inferior in detail and carving to the Cantilupe. There are 
also other indications showing that they must have been 
erected at different dates. One was put up to the memory 
of NicHoLas, Lord CanTILupE, who died in 1355; the 
other was probably added at the death of Prior WymsBusH, 
which happened more than a century later. The exact date 
is not known, but it is recorded he was sub-dean of Lincoln 
in 1471. If this conclusion be correct the latter is a curious 
instance of copyism from a previous style. A pleasing 
feature of the design is the hollow curve given to the outline 
of the gables. The drawing is by Mr. W. G. Warkins, of 
Lincoln. 


DESIGN FOR MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 


HIS design was prepared for one of the recent com- 
petitions by Mr. Stuart H. Davies, of Sheffield, but 
it was not submitted. 


ETCHING. 


HE first of three lectures on “Etching” was given on 
Monday by Professor Hubert Herkomer, R.A., in the 
Philosophical Hall, Leeds, under the auspices of the Fine Art 
Department of the Yorkshire College. According to. the 
Leeds Mercury the lecturer said the peculiar charm that be- 
longed to the art called etching, or rather painter-etching, could 
not be adequately described in words—it must be felt. He 
took the term “ etching” in its broad and most comprehensive 
sense, that was, including dry point as well as bitten work, or a 
combination of both. The gift for this subtle appreciation of 
art was only given to the few. It could be absent in the mind’ 
of a great painter, or it could be present in the mind of a person 
who had never attempted to touch brush or pencil. It could 
be dormant for years and suddenly burst into active life ; but 
there it must be—a gift of nature. No form of art-expression 
gave its exponent such intense pleasure or caused such excite- 
ment in the doing. The etcher was under a spell while at 
work, for he was wholly unconscious of the actual character of 
the work he was doing ; but by an inexplicable self-conscious 
action of the brain, which amounted to a spell, his hand pro- 
duced something that his plain, everyday wakeful mind could 
not have devised or done by cold, calculating effort. Thus it 
was that all etching must be uncertain, as it could never be 
subjected to conditions that were measurable or wholly under 
control. That the methods hitherto employed in etching had 
been needlessly complicated and troublesome could not be 
gainsaid. But by long experimenting he had been able to 
reduce what to him was always most troublesome in the work- 
ing of the art to its minimum. His principal troubles arose 
from the fact that the process was a negative one, and it was. 
only quite recently that he had discovered a ground which 
enabled him to see his lines black, or nearly so, upon a dead 
white surface like paper. There was then no longer any need 
for Mr. Ruskin to call it “a blundering art.” Besides the 
pleasure of working on a white surface, a further delight and 
assistance were experienced in the biting with such a ground, 
as it remained somewhat of a warm white colour when placed 
in the bath, and the lines turned black by action of the mor- 
dant. Thus his positive process rendered his work as clear to. 
the sight asa drawing done on paper. The difficulties attendant 
on the biting of the plate would always remain, for it was 
in that action that the full expression of the line was given. 
But he might express a hope that his new white ground 
would tempt painters to take up original etching seriously, for 
it removed some of the primary difficulties of the ‘echnzgue. 
He looked around with amazement at the few painters who had 
attempted to etch, and must perforce deplore the want of even 
ordinary interest for the art in most of his contemporaries. 
Having described some of the difficulties he had encountered 
in his attempts to master the art, Professor Herkomer said the 
only chance of success for those who intended to practice 
etching was to throw themselves headlong into it, for etching 
could not be practised in a perfunctory manner, much less 
learnt. The fashion (for he could call it nothing else) of 
making so many etchings from pictures had of late resulted in 
the production of huge plates, and they had followed each other 
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in such rapid succession—thanks to competing publishers— 
that it was not to be wondered at that the market was getting 
overstocked. Thus it had happened that the curse had fallen 
upon etchings of being bought for their furnishing qualities 
and not for their artistic merits. For two guineas you could 
get a good impression in print state (the plate being steel sur- 
faced fromthe first) of an etching that would cover the whole 
wall-space over a mantelpiece in an ordinary bedroom. Then 
you might add another guinea and a half for framing ; or you 
bought one “to match” it (publishers always saw that large 
plates got companions to match without delay) which just 
“set off” the wall—that awkward wall opposite the mantelpiece 
—next to the wardrobe ; and lo! your bedroom was furnished 
pictorially in the newest style. Who asked whether it was a 
copy or an original etching? His brother painters must forgive 
him if he ventured to chide them for their indifference to 
original etching. He felt sad to think that in most cases they 
only interested themselves in the reproductions of their pictures, 
and passed over original work that might be small in scale but 
rare in quality. He would give the public the hint to buy 
Armand-Durand’s reproductions of Rembrandt’s etched works 
if they could not buy original impressions of the same master, 
for Rembrandt towered above all etchers, ancient or modern, 
as Shakespeare towéred above the dramatists of his and our 
own time. To his mind the quickest way for the public to get 
a critical judgment of etchings was to study new and old 
works together. The opportunity of having regular exhibi- 
tions of modern painter-etchings, side by side with those of the 
old masters, was offered by the Society of Painter-Etchers, but 
he feared that it was only a small section of the public that 
was even aware of that opportunity. The most original 
and interesting feature of their exhibitions was the fact that 
while three of the walls were hung with works by the Fellows 
and Associates of the Society, the fourth was given up to the 
work of some past great master. Professor Herkomer re- 
gretted that so few painters attempted etching, for, he asked, 
from what class of artists should they hope to draw recruits for 
original etching if not from the painters? The whole mental 
training of the painter, however, was somewhat antagonistic to 
the necessary mental vision of an etcher. There was a wild, 
fascinating disorder about the feelings of an etcher when at 
work that would throw a trained painter off his balance. There 
were many obstacles in the way, and yet he was convinced that 
more etchers could be drawn from the ranks of painters than 
from mere draughtsmen, because the etcher must be by nature 
a colourist, whereas a wood draughtsman’s work deadened his 
sense of colour. The habits of sight—artistic sight—were 
vastly different in the wood draughtsman and the etcher. The 
draughtsman had a totally different method of getting at form 
and tonality, even if he drew with lines. It was the sense of 
colour that an etcher must possess quite as much as power of 
drawing. The real colourist would give in an etching all the 
sensations of looking at a fully toned rendering of nature, but 
with little labour. The poor colourist laboured to get local 


tonality. In a word, the best etchers suggested tone and 
colour. He must now attack fashion, responsible as it was for 


endless harm to art. Its existence no one could seriously 
doubt, though no one had yet been able to say with certainty 
how a fashion got started. Plates that became popular were 
always, or nearly always, a surprise to all concerned in them ; 
sometimes the surprise was doubly great when an undoubtedly 
good plate became popular. But the moment a certain subject 
proved to be successful the publishers “rushed” several other 
similar subjects into the market, generally with fatal results. 
Meanwhile the damage to taste had been done. The publishers 
thought of what would sell with the public, but, strange to say, 
the public did not know what to buy, and it was the publisher 
who could, and who did, make the public buy what he liked. 
Therein lay one of the remedies, for he had faith in the genera- 
tion of dealers, and if they would but stand shoulder to shoulder 
the public would gladly submit to the right thing with mind 
and purse, and the artists would take off their hats to them. 
It was a mere question of strength whether the dealers would 
allow themselves to drift with a mysterious current of fashion 
or stay the current with the strong arms they possessed, thus 
benefiting the art itself and saving themselves from the 
certainty of having much work on their hands that would be 
unsaleable when the short-lived fashion had passed. He held 
their opportunities of doing good art in general to be equal to 
their powers of doing evil, but he sincerely believed they would 
do the best thing for art in general, if it did not mean certain 
ruin, and that was but a natural and thoroughly human pre- 
caution, But they should find in the long run that the best 
thing in art paid best. In the print trade he certainly urged 
that the liabilities of dealers should be lessened with regard to 
original work, even if the profits were reduced, and surely that 
would level conditions again. If fashion could change within a 
decade, he pleaded that the next change should be in favour of 
original etching, with a revulsion of feeling against such 
Immense plates, and that the public should make it worth the 
dealers’ while to encourage this art before all reproductive 


art, which would still leave a large margin for the reproduction 
of the best works of the year in the most artistic manner. But 
such reproduction could only be executed worthily by men who 
were thorough artists, and who could also do original work if 
only encouraged. That dealers could do much when they 
stood together was shown not long ago, when they, through 
some right instinct, practically drove photogravure out of the 
market as a means of producing the best pictures. Their 
instinct was more correct than that of the painters, for the 
painters instantly showed an incomprehensible delight in this 
new mechanical process, which was to oust all living engravers 
forgever from the field. They said, “Here, at least, is our own 
work and not that of another man.” A better remedy still 
against certain evils in the print trade would be that the public, 
who must give up that, indecision with which they usually 
entered a dealer’s shop, should decide upon the thing they 
wanted, without depending entirely upon the dealer’s advice. 


A SHELLEY MEMORIAL AT OXFORD. 


Thee monument of Shelley, the poet, by Mr. Onslow Ford, 
A.R.A., which was intended to be erected on Shelley’s 
grave in Rome, has been offered to University College, Oxford, 
by Lady Shelley. Difficulties have arisen in carrying out the 
original intention, and a home is to be found for the memorial 
in the college to which the poet was attached as an under- 
graduate. His connection with Oxford was abruptly severed at 
the time in consequence of the nature of his opinions. He 
distributed among the authorities and members of the college 
an atheistical essay of two pages. When questioned about the 
authorship he declined to answer, and without further inquiry 
he was expelled. His conduct during his few months of 
residence was perfect. The college can, however, now look with 
mercy on one of the aberrations of a great genius who was 
during his life heavily punished. Mr. Ford’s monumental 
work is executed in marble and bronze. Upon a slab reposes 
the body of the poet, as it might have been washed up by the 
waves upon the shore. The slab is supported by winged lions, 
and in front sits a weeping Muse. The climate necessitates 
the erection of a covering over the monument, which would 
have been unnecessary in Rome. Lady Shelley has contributed 
a substantial sum towards that object, and the design for the 
canopy has, it is understood, been entrusted to Mr. B. 
Champneys. It is hoped that the work may be completed and 
the monument erected in time for the Shelley Commemoration, 
which is to be held next August. 


AMENDMENTS IN THE LAW OF BUILDING 
‘IN| LONDON.* ; 


HE present law relating to building in the metropolitan 
area is contained in something like eight Acts of Parlia- 
ment, dating from 1844 to 1891 ; it is therefore a somewhat 
complicated task for those interested in building operations 
within this area to make themselves acquainted with the 
provisions of these statutes, especially as in some of them other 
matter not connected with building is incorporated. It is pro- 
posed by the President of the Local Government Board to con- 
solidate all these enactments or so much of them as relates to 
building operations, and for this purpose he has prepared a 
Draft Consolidation Bill, in which the Building Act and its 
various amendments are brought together. : 

This draft Bill has been forwarded to the several local 
authorities and other public bodies interested, asking for their 
opinion as to whether the draft submitted accurately represents 
the existing law. It is also understood ‘that the President is 
open to receive and to consider any amendments of a minor 
and: noncontentious character, which experience has shown are 
desirable. f 

It is therefore necessary that those who wish any alteration 
or who have any suggestions for amendment should, as ‘early 
as possible, formulate their views and forward them to the 
right quarter. This is being done by the London County 
Council, the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Surveyors’ 
Institution, the District Surveyors’ Association and of a body 
of delegates representing the various local vestries and district 
boards. 

There is, of course, a good deal of difference of opinion as 
to whether any alteration is desirable in the existing law, and 
also, if any be necessary, of what it shall consist. It is there- 
fore the duty of this Society, if it is thought any improvement 
can be effected, to send up its views to the Local Government 
Board as early as possible. For it must be borne in mind that 
whatever is done now will in all probability remain as the 


* A paper read by Mr, Ellis Marsland, at a meeting of the 
Society of Architects on Tuesday, February 23, 1892. ; 
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London Building Law for some years to come. Let us there- 
fore, in discussing this question of Building Law, ascertain— 

I. What are the conditions necessary (as far as building 
operations are concerned) to life in a large town ? 

II. How far the present Building Act and its amendments 
meet these conditions. 

Ill. If these conditions are not met, what is further re- 
quired ? 

I. The conditions necessary (as far as building operations 
are concerned) to life in a large town, are, I think, briefly 
these :—(a) Safety from spread of fire; (%) protection from 
one’s neighbour; (¢) a healthy house; (@) a stable house ; 
(e) reasonable facilities whereby old buildings can be rebuilt. 

I propose, therefore, to briefly review the various clauses 
of the Act under these several heads, pointing out as I proceed 
what, in my opinion, could be usefully suggested as amend- 
ments. 

(a) Safety from Fire.—Under this head the protection 
afforded by the existing Act consists of rules whereby buildings 
are to be enclosed with walls of incombustible material and 
separated by party walls, such party walls being carried 
15 inches above the roof. This provision, however, in cases 
of warehouse walls, is insufficient, and might with advantage be 
increased to 3 feet. Limit of size of openings in party walls 
and provision for iron doors on each side of same. But no 
limit as to their number, a regulation for which would be an 
advantage. Limit as to the amount of openings in external 
walls; Rules for chimney openings, backs, flues, hearths, 
shafts and flue-pipes, all which appear to be sufficient with the 
exception of the chimney backs to kitcheners, as the maxi- 
mum thickness of 9 inches, where the chimney breasts are not 
back-to-back, has been found insufficient and fires have 
occurred by the overheating of the chimney back, where the 
string of the stairs of the adjoining house has passed across it. 
Rules as to timbers in party walls and in and about flues. 
Rules as to covering roofs with incombustible materials, and 
eaves and all projections to be of fireproof material. Under 
this head we also have rules as to stairs, corridors, passages 
and landings of public buildings being of stone or other fire- 
proof material. Stone is, however, perhaps one of the worst 
materials of which such portions could be constructed, as under 
the influence of heat it flies, and is more a source of danger than 
safety. In buildings of more than 125,000 cubic feet, and used 
as a dwelling-house for separate families, the same rule applies, 
and in sets of chambers or rooms tenanted by different persons 
in a building exceeding 3,600 square feet in area, each suite is 
to be divided from its neighbour, above or below, by party 
arches or fireproof floors, or at the side by party walls. There 
is a good deal of vagueness about these two sections, and as 
the class of building known as “flats” was scarcely known 
when the present Building Act was framed, some amendment is 
necessary to meet such erections. There is also a limit to the 
size of warehouses, viz., 216,0co cubic feet, and this is only to 
be exceeded on certain conditions, and in no case to be above 
450,000. Also a limited angle at which warehouse roofs may 
incline. 

(0) Protection from Ones Neighbour.—Under this head 
may be classed rules as to the limit of height of buildings, 
which now is 90 feet (exclusive of two storeys in the roof and 
of ornamental towers, turrets, or other architectural features or 
decorations), without the consent of the County Council. This 
limit, in my opinion, is too high, and might be reduced to 
75 feet with good effect. There is also another rule affecting 
the height of buildings, but it is contained in the Metropolis 
Local Management Amendment Act, 1862, and limits the height 
in new streets of a less width than 50 feet to the distance from 
the external wall or front of such building to the opposite side 
of such street, except with the consent of the London County 
Council, The dangerous structure clauses of the Act may also 
be considered under this head, whereby buildings that have 
become dangerous to the public may be promptly dealt with, 
and summarily taken down if the owners after due notice 
neglect to do so. These provisions seem to work very satisfac- 
torily, and the only complaint I have heard is that from the 
owners who have to pay the costs incurred by the proceedings. 
Another very useful section is that dealing with dilapidated or 
neglected structures. It is very deleterious to surrounding pro- 
perties to have in their midst premises that are uncared for, 
whose doors are open to all who choose to enter, and which in 
the words of the poet are— 


A raked sibjec* to the weeping clous, 
And waste for churli h winter’s tyranny. 


These premises can be promptly dealt with, and the owners 
either made to take down, repair, or rebuild such premises, or 
otherwise to put the same or any part thereof into a state of 
repair and good condition. Dangerous or noxious businesses 
are not to be carried on within 50 feet of any building, and no 
person is to erect a building nearer than 50 feet to a building 
where a dangerous business is carried on, or a dwelling-house 
nearer than 50 feet to a building where a noxious business 
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exists. It would, perhaps, be an advantage to increase the dis- 
tance in the case of noxious businesses, but the Public Health 
Act could, in all probability, deal with any nuisance that might 
arise from the close proximity of such buildings. 

(c) A Healthy House.—The Building Act cf 1855 did not 
deal to any great extent with the sanitary condition of houses, 
and the only sections dealing with matters of health are those 
making the minimum height of habitable rooms 7 feet, and for 
a room in the roof a minimum height of 7 feet throughout not 
less than one-half the area of suzh aroom. Inthe opinion of 
some, this should be increased to 8 feet, but others think that 
the height should be in proportion to the dimensions, Another 
section deals with the provision of an open space in the rear 
or at the side of a dwelling-house of at least 100 square feet, 
unless all the rooms can be lighted and ventilated from a 
street or alley adjoining. Subsequent amendments and by-laws 
have enlarged the scope of the law dealing with matters 
under this head, and now the site of every building has to be 
covered with 6 inches of good concrete. A damp-course has 
to be inserted in all walls. The walls of cellars and under- 
ground rooms, where they abut against the earth, have to be 
protected by materials impervious to moisture. The tops of 
parapets have to be finished with bricks on edge set in cement, 
or by a coping of any other waterproof and fire-resisting 
material. Soft bricks are excluded from external walls and 
from internal walls below the damp-course and from the parts 
of walls above the roof, including chimney-stacks. The amount 
of open space has also been increased, and is at present in pro- 
portion to the frontage. But there is still room for amendment 
here, and I would suggest that there should be at least a space 
of 10 feet from the back wall of any house or building to the 
boundary in rear, or if the house has a projecting addition, 
then the same distance from the back wall of such addition ; I 
believe also that the R.I.B.A. suggest some such improvement. 
This would be a simple way of securing a much needed 
addition to the amount of open space, but the London County 
Council is suggesting that the open space should be deter- 
mined by the height of the building, and that an angle of 
45 deg. should be drawn from the extreme boundary of the site 
in rear, and that no buildings should be erected outside the 
line made by such an angle. This, however, tomy mind does not 
meet the difficulty so easily or so simply as that suggested by 
the Institute. Plastering now can no longer be composed of 
any rubbish, but must be made of lime and clean sharp sand 
with a proper proportion of hair. It may, perhaps, at first 
sight appear to be nothing but a natural sequence that the 
same individual who looks after the building of the house should 
at the same time superintend the drainage. This is at present 
supervised by the sanitary authority of the district. But I 
think, on reflection, the dual control is not a bad one. If this 
portion of the house were placed under the authority of the 
district surveyor it would necessitate the employment by him of 
inspectors, as it would be impossible for him to supervise the 
entire drainage of his district, as besides that of new buildings, 
all reconstruction, alteration or stoppage of drainage would 
come under his control, and there would be no considerable 
overlapping with nuisance inspectors and officers under the 
Public Health Act. The only objection I have heard urged 
against the present system is that of having to give notice when 
buildings are commenced to two authorities ; but surely this 
cannot be considered a hardship any more than having to go to 
two or three different firms to procure the materials with which 
to build the house. 

(qd) A Stable House.—The regulations under the head of 
stability provide that concrete 9 inches thick, and projecting 
4 inches beyond the bottom course of footings, shall be placed 
under all walls. This, of course, is little enough in many cases 
but it is a matter of considerable difficulty to frame genera 
regulations that will meet every case. On the whole, however 
the class of buildings principally aimed at in these regulations 
is fairly met, and the proportion of lime, viz. 5 to I, is sufficient , 
for ordinary purposes, except where burnt ballast only is used, 
in which case very poor concrete is the result.. This could be. 
met by altering the regulation, and stipulating that burnt 
ballast should not be wholly used as the aggregate, but that 
only half this quantity should be allowed, and substituting 
gravel or Thames ballast for the other half of the proportion. 
There are regulations as to the composition of mortar, and it is 
now no longer possible that road scrapings, garden mould, dust- 
bin siftings,and other deleterious matter should be used in 
place of clean sharp sand or grit. Walls must have proper 
footings which are to project on each side fora distance of one- 
half the thickness of the wall at its base, and the diminution of 
the footings is to be formed in regular off-sets. ‘Lhe thickness 
also of walls is provided for, and except perhaps in some minor 
instances may be considered sufficient, and in the majority of 
instances even in good work it is rarely exceeded. One defect, 
however, is that adequate provision is not made for piers upon 
which corrugated iron columns are placed to insure their being 
of sufficient dimensions to carry the superstructure, nor are 
there any regulations as to the size of columns or posts under 
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bressummers, or for the scantlings of bressummers themselves, 
and should a district surveyor find that there is insufficient 
strength in either or any of these parts, he has no power to 
order an increase in the dimensions, but has to resort to the 
Dangerous Structure Clauses. I think it would be well if there 
were to be provided a table indicating the sizes of piers, 
columns and bressummers, such a table not being a very difficult 
matter to draw up. 

(¢) Reasonable Facilities whereby Old Buildings can be 
XKeburit.—The section of the Act dealing with party walls is so 
well known to architects that it need not be recapitulated. 
These regulations are at times somewhat irksome, but taking 
into account the various interests to be considered they do not 
work badly. Some further regulations I think, however, are 
needed, so that it should be possible to build a new party wall 
on the boundary of the land of two adjoining owners by giving 
due notice, or that at least an external wall could be built up 
to the boundary of one’s property, and that the projecting 
footings and concrete should not be considered a trespass on 
the adjoining owner’s land. It cannot be any hardship on an 
adjoining owner to have such footings projecting on his 
ground ; but it is a considerable hardship, especially where 
space is limited, to have to give up some 12 or 15 inches in 
order to get your footings and concrete on your own ground. 
One of the suggested amendments of the London County 
Council deals with this matter, and must, I think, commend 
itself to architects. 

These remarks would be incomplete were I to omit any 
weference as to administration. The county of London for the 
purposes of this Act is divided into some seventy districts, and 
over each a district surveyor is appointed. These men have to 
qualify themselves by passing an examination and obtaining a 
certificate of competency from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The appointment is made by the London County 
Council, and when once the appointment is made, the surveyor 
So appointed has absolute discretion as to the discharge of his 
duties. He serves all notices of irregular works, and if they 
are not amended takes out a summons; he supports such 
summons before the magistrate, and if he fails to convince the 
magistrate as to the irregularity, has the pleasure of paying the 
costs. He can therefore administer the Act independently, 
and without fear or favour. Such, however, would not be the 
case were the recommendation of the conference of delegates 
from the vestries and district boards, recently held at Kensing- 
ton, to be adopted. 

This conference, composed mainly of speculating builders 
and those interested (in more than one sense) in building, 
adopted a resolution which is to the effect that district sur. 
veyors should be placed under the control of the local authori- 
ties. The evil effects of the medical officers of health being 
under such control, and being unable to act except at the 
dictates of a committee, very often of interested persons, is 
sufficiently manifest to prevent such a recommendation being 
adopted by the Local Government Board. 

It may be, perhaps, that my opinion on this question of 
administration may not be strictly impartial, and that as 
Jookers-on see most of the game, those outside the pale of the 
administration, and who see the effect of the present system, 
may have reason to desire a different method than at present 
exists. I therefore will not detain you further upon this point. 
But there is one other matter of administration to which I 
should like to allude, viz. the desirability of having a separate 
legal tribunal for matters under this and kindred Acts. It is 
sometimes remarked that lawyers are supposed to know every- 
thing. But if there is one subject more than another in which 
their education has been neglected, it is a knowledge of build- 
ing matters. It is often considerably difficult to explain to a 
magistrate the exact technical details in which some erring 
builder has brought himself within the pale of the law. There 
are, of course, some exceptions to the rule, and those district 
surveyors who have the privilege of appearing before Mr. Biron 
have not much cause to complain; but the exception proves 
the rule, and it would be a distinct advantage were a special 
court formed in some central position, and the presiding 
«magistrate assisted by professional assessors. 

Having thus briefly reviewed the law as it exists, I urge 
that it fairly meets present necessities ; and if it be consolidated 
similar to the Public Health Act, and the minor amendments 
added which I have foreshadowed, we shall have a workable 
Building Act capable of administering to the wants of the 
times. I therefore think it unwise to substitute a new Act for 
one with which those interested have become acquainted, with- 
out it can be shown that any necessity exists for such a drastic 
change ; and I have endeavoured to show that such a necessity 
does not exist. 

If I may be allowed to criticise briefly the proposed sug- 
‘gestions for a new Building Act made by the Institute, I would, 
first of all, compliment the committee who have had the matter 
in hand on the great care and pains they have taken with 
their work; but the whole scheme appears to me to be too 
ambitious and an attempt to do too much, and matter has been 
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introduced which would have been better omitted. ‘ The people 
of this country, and especially Londoners, have had in the 
past a rooted objection to be priest-ridden, and they have in 
modern days an equal objection to be architect-ridden ; and I 
am afraid if such a Bill as the Institute have- suggested were 
ever introduced into Parliament it would very soon meet with 


| the fate it deserves. 


In criticising this paper, it may perhaps be said I have 
exhibited the Building Act from a district surveyor’s point of 
view ; and I sincerely trust that gentlemen present will freely 
speak their mind in the discussion that is to follow, both with 
regard to the building clauses of the Act and its administration, - 
and not allow any consideration for myself to stand in their 
way ; and should it be thought desirable to amend the law 
in any particular, now is the time to make the necessary 
suggestions. 


THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 


‘GP Monday afternoon a meeting of the Hellenic Society 

was held at 22 Albemarle Street for the purpose of hear- 
ing two papers read—the first by Mr. H. B, Walters, on 
“Poseidon’s Trident,” and the other by Professor Percy 
Gardner, on “The Chariot Group of the Mausoleum.” Pro- 
fessor Jebb, M.P., presided. 

Mr. H. B. Walters, in the course of his paper, said :—We 
have all been accustomed to associate the familiar form of the 
trident with a marine deity, whether the Greek Poseidon or the 
Roman Neptune, but it may not have occurred to many to 
inquire what is the particular appropriateness of such an 
emblem to the ruler of the sea, or in what way it was adopted 
as his emblem. It will be my purpose in this paper to offer 
some suggestions which may throw light on the subject, and 
may further tend to show that, in artistic representations at 
least, the trident is merely an evolution of a somewhat different 
form, that it is, in fact, the development of an originally purely 
decorative ornament. Such developments of simple decorative 
motives into definite mythological representations are by no 
means uncommon in Greek art. I wish to lay special emphé sis 
on the words “‘in artistic representations,” because it is with them 
almost entirely that I have to deal.- Into the literary evidence 
on the subject it does not seem to me necessary to enter at 
length, although the first mention of Poseidon’s trident in 
Greek literature is of course earlier than the first at present 
known representation in art. The literary evidence being thus 
scanty, we turn to representations of Poseidon in early art. 
We should then look for a corresponding prominence in art; 
but at any rate until the fifth century B.c. representations of the 
god are comparatively rare. In fact, it was not really until the 
time of Lysippos that the type of the ideal Poseidon with which - 
we are familiar was created. Of archaic representations of 
Poseidon in sculpture, painting, gems and coins, none that have 
come down to us are earlier than 500 B.c. In none of these 
cases is the trident mentioned. As is so often the case, it is to 
vase-paintings that we must turn for enlightenment on the 
subject. And here at once, I think, we find the solution of the 
question. In the spring of the year 1879 a very remarkable’ 
discovery was made at Penteskuphia, about a mile and a 
half to the south-west ‘of the Acrocorinthus or acropolis of . 
Corinth, consisting of about a thousand votive tablets or pinakes 
of terra-cotta. All were in fragments, and only in a very few 
cases could these fragments be fitted together to form a com- 
plete pinax. Of the mythological subjects by far the greater 
number consist of representations of Poseidon, frequently in 
conjunction with Amphitrite. The god is usually represented 
standing, but sometimes with Amphitrite in his chariot. In- 
scriptions in the Corinthian alphabet, dedicatory or explanatory, 
are found on most examples. The character of these inscrip- 
tions is very archaic, and they may be dated in some cases as 
far back as the seventh century B.c.—in fact, none can be later 
than the middle of the sixth century. And here it seems to me 
that we have the most ancient of all existing representations of 
Poseidon in Greek art ; for I know of no others that can be 
placed before 550 B.c., and these fimakes can in no case be 
brought later than that date. The figure or parts of the figure 
of Poseidon occur on some 240 of these fragments, in nearly 
every case holding a trident, though in the majority the pinax 
is not complete enough to show it, or at least to show what 
form its termination takes. It must not be supposed from 
these drawings that the later form of the trident never occurs 
on these Aimakes. Furtwaengler in his catalogue only notes 
17 cases where these variations are found. This may not 
seem a large proportion out of the 240 representations of 
Poseidon, but it must be remembered that in many Cases 
it is impossible to ascertain the form of the trident, owing 
to the incompleteness of the fragment or obscurity of the 
design. The obvious conclusion, then, to be drawn is that 
these variable forms are signs of a transition from one type 
to another, which transition is going on at the period to which 

hese examples belong. The trident form, as we know it, 
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is the result of the transition ; its origin, I think, is clear from 
the examples before us. It is a remarkable fact that in the 
Archaic period practically no distinction is made between 
Poseidon and Zeus, except where they have attributes ; if 
Poseidon has no tunny-fish, and instead of the trident a lotos- 
sceptre, there is nothing to distinguish him from Zeus. I think 
this may possibly indicate that in early times a strong distinc- 
tion between Poseidon and Zeus was not recognised by the 
Greeks. If, then, Poseidon approximated so closely in his 
original character to Zeus, it is hardly surprising that, in a 
gradual process of differentiation, the distinguishing attribute 
previously borne by both deities—namely, the sceptre—should 
go through a process of differentiation also. It seems probable 
that the tunny-fish which Poseidon so often holds, as in the 
early painting by Kleanthes, suggested the form that his sceptre 
should take, namely, that of the three-prong:d spear used in 
catching that particular fish. But that the original form was 
that of the lotos-sceptre, I think our series of illustrations most 
clearly show. To sum up, the trident of Poseidon, as repre- 
sented in Greek art, is a development of the art-type of the 
lotos-sceptre commonly borne by deities, this development 
being brought about by a necessary process of differentiation 
from the lotos-sceptre of Zeus ; while the form that the sceptre 
took in Poseidon’s hands was no doubt suggested by the other 
attribute he so frequently bears, namely, the tunny-fish, In 
the absence of sufficient evidence from the more ancient monu- 
ments, I do not advance this theory as certain, but I can at 
least hope to have offered some new suggestions which may be 
of interest to students of Greek mythology or art. 

Professor Gardner said :—Since the very successful excava- 
tions of Sir C. Newton at Budrum brought to light extensive 
remains of the Mausoleum and its sculptures we have been 
able to argue in the light as to the manner in which it should 
be restored. The restorations by Mr. Fergusson and by Mr. 
Pullan have been repeated by subsequent writers, and gener- 
ally regarded as an approximation to the truth. But among 
the points as to which there has been most divergence of 
opinion we may place the restoration of the colossal chariot 
group, which, according to Pliny, surmounted the whole 
edifice. In Mr. Pullan’s restoration we have a standing 
quadriga placed on this lofty eminence, and in it the male 
and female figure commonly called Mausolus and Artemisia. 
Sir Charles Newton accepted this view, though, with his usual 
wise caution, he allows it to be evident that he regards it as 
anything but certain. Almost the only subsequent writer who 
boldly accepts this composition of the chariot group is Urlichs. 
The official guide of the British Museum (ed. 1890) leaves the 
question quite open. I have come to the conclusion that 
Pullan’s restoration of the chariot group cannot be upheld. 
Let us first consider the ancient evidence, which consists in a 
passage of Pliny. He says :—“ In summo est quadriga mar- 
morea, quam fecit Pythis” (v.l. Pythius). Now, it seems very 
unlikely that Pliny would thus speak only of the chariot if it had 
contained so important a work as the statue of Mausolus him- 
self. Secondly, it seems in the last degree unlikely that the 
Greeks would place human figures in a chariot at a height 
of 140 feet from the ground, where they would be practically 
invisible—at least, in detail...These arguments would go to 
establish the probability that the chariot of Pythis was 
empty; and what could be more appropriate to a tomb 
than an empty chariot? There appear to be certain valid 
reasons for supposing that, whoever may have stood in 
the chariot, it could scarcely be the statues of Mausolus 
and the lady which we possess. The attitude of both these 
statues is dignified and monumental. Both are clad in full 
drapery of chiton and overdress. Mausolus stands in a firm 
attitude, his right hand somewhat raised, in his left hand 
probably a long sceptre. The lady is a model of finely- 
arranged drapery. I quite agree with the view of the dis- 
coverers, which is adopted by Walters and other authorities, 
that she must be Artemisia. She is evidently intended to 
match Mausolus, and was found close to him. In spite of the 
bad preservation of the head, we can trace the ordering of the 
hair, which clusters round the temples in small formal locks. 
Is it possible, then, that our Mausolus and Artemisia can have 
stood in the chariot? It at once occurs to us that, had it been 
so, one of the two must have been grasping reins and goad, 
and that both must have been somewhat fluttered by the wind 
which met them. In other examples the charioteer is always 
showing in attitude the strain of the horses, and the drapery of 
those in the chariot is always blown back by the wind. We may 
judge how the artists of the Mausoleum delighted in the effects 


of strain and of wind by looking at almost any slab of their’ 


Amazon telief, or at the magnificent torso of the Asiatic rider 
found on the spot, or from considering works like the Nike of 
Samothrace or the Nereids of the Nereid Monument, which 
belong to a kindred school. It may be said that in this group 
the horses are standing still, and so there would be no strain 
and no wind to meet. This reply does in some degree meet the 
objections I have raised, but only in some degree. For if the 
chariot was at rest, it must almost necessarily have been empty. 


I may venture to bring forward one consideration based on the 
present state of the statues. It is certain that the Mausoleum 
remained almost uninjured for a very long time, some authorities 
think as long as 1,500 years. Is it possible that the head of 
Mausolus which we possess can have been exposed to storm and 
rain for a fourth of that time and show so little trace of 
weather? These arguments, however, can only establish a 
probability. I now come to one which seems to me to go far 
to establish certainty. I have made some rough measurements 
with a view to ascertaining whether the scale of the statues cor- 
responds with that of the chariot. The wheel as restored at the 
British Museum has a diameter of 7 feet 7 inches. On looking 
over the scores of chariots to be found in the Parthenon 
frieze and other reliefs of the good period, we find the 
diameter of the chariot-wheel to be decidedly less than half the 
height of a man. Thus it seems that a human figure pro- 
portioned to the existing Mausoleum wheel would be at the 
least 15 feet high. The most complete fragment of a chariot- 
horse from the Mausoleum measures 7 feet to inches from 
the bottom of the forehand to the top of the head. Comparing 
the Parthenon and Mausoleum friezes, we find that this dimen- 
sion of a horse is about 9-16ths of the height of a man. Thus 
a man proportioned to the Mausoleum chariot-horse would be 
about 14 feet. And this argument gains on reflection. The 
only chance that the figures would be seen at all from below 
would lie in their being tall in proportion to the chariot. Our 
two statues would be in such a position simply invisible. But 
it would clearly appear if a model were made to scale. 
Mausolus in the chariot would stand, according to Mr. Pullan, 
less than 14 feet high, and if he were placed on a pedestal 
126 feet high, with four gigantic horses each 12 feet high in 
front of him, no one from below would see even his head from 
in front, and the side view would scarcely be more satisfactory. 
Practically, only his back would be visible. Sir Charles Newton 
has succeeded in pointing out some merits in the great chariot- 
horses. But they certainly convey an unpleasant impression ; 
they are rough and not worked in detail. The figures of 
Mausolus and Artemisia, on the other hand, are noble and 
pleasing monumental works, not specially refined, but yet well 
suited for near inspection. The shoe of Mausolus has often 
been admired, and it seems probable that it was meant to be 
seen. I conceive, then, that these two admirable portraits 
stood somewhere within the building. Where they stood I am 
not prepared to say. It seems to me that the noble figures of 
Mausolus and his wife have been somewhat undervalued 
because it was supposed that they were the work of Pythis, and 
because they were brought into connection with the clumsy 
horses. But we know that at least four of the ablest artists of 
Greece—Scopax, Bryaxis, Leschares and Timotheus— were em- 
ployed on the Mausoleum in rivalry one of the other, 
and it seems impossible that they can have left so important 
work as that of these great statues to inferior artists. To which 
of these four sculptors we may best assign the statues I shall 
not attempt to decide ; but the problem thus set before us is 
certainly attractive. 
A short discussion followed the reading of the paper. 


THE WOODCUTS OF GOTHIC BOOKS." 


I SHALL presently have the pleasure of showing you in some 

kind of sequence a number of illustrations taken from 
books of the fifteenth and first years of the sixteenth centuries. 
But before I do so I wish to read to you a few remarks on the 
genesis and the quality of the kind of art represented by these 
examples and the lessons which they teach us. 

Since the earliest of those I have to show is probably 
not earlier in date than about 1420, and almost all are more 
than fifty years later than that, it is clear that they belong to 
the latest period of Mediaeval art, and one or two must formally 
be referred to the earliest days of the Renaissance, though in 
spirit they are still Gothic. In fact, it is curious to note the 
suddenness of the supplanting of the Gothic by the neo- 
Classical style in some instances, especially in Germany—e.g. 
the later books, published by the great Nuremberg printer, 
Koberger, in the fourteen-nineties, books like the “ Nuremberg 
Chronicle” and the “Schatzbehalter,” show no sign of the 
coming change, but ten years later, and hey, presto ! not a par- 
ticle of Gothic ornament can be found in any German-printed 
book, though, as I think, the figure-works of one great man, 
Albert Diirer, were Gothic in essence. 

The most part of these books, in fact all of them in the 
earlier days (the exceptions being mainly certain splendidly 
ornamented French books, including the sumptuous books of 
“ Hours”), were meant for popular books. The great theological 
folios, the law books, the decretals and such like of the earlier 
German printers, though miracles of typographical beauty, if orna- 


* From a paper by Mr. William Morris, read at a meeting of the 
Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts. 
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mented at all were ornamented by the illuminator, with the single 
exception of Gutenburg’s splendid “ Psalter,” which gives us at 
once the first and the best piece of ornamental colour-printing 
yet achieved. Again, the dainty and perfect volumes of the 
classics produced by the earlier Roman and Venetian printers 
disdained the help of wood blocks, though they were often 
beautifully illuminated, and it was not till till after the days of 
Jenson, the Frenchman who brought the Roman letter to per- 
fection, it. was not till Italian typography began to decline, that 
illustration by reproducible methods became usual, and we 
know that these illustrated books were looked upon as inferior 
wares, and were sold far cheaper than the unadorned pages of 
the great printers. It must be noted in confirmation of the 
view that the woodcut books were cheap books, that in most 
cases they were vernacular editions of books already printed in 
Latin. 

The work, then, which 1 am about to show you has first the 
disadvantage of the rudeness likely to disfigure cheap forms of 
art in a time that lacked the resource of slippery plausibility 
which helps out cheap art at the present day. And, secondly, 
the disadvantage of belonging to the old age rather than the 
youth or vigorous manhood of the Middle Ages. On the 
other hand, it is art, and not a mere trade “article ;” and 
though it was produced by the dying Middle Ages, they were 
not yet dead when it was current, so that it yet retains much of 
the qualities of the more hopeful period; and in addition, the 
necessity of adapting the current design to a new material and 
method gave it a special life, which is full of interest and 


instruction for artists of all times who are able to keep their | 
_-- | prejudice. 

All organic art, all art that is genuinely growing, opposed t6- 
rhetorical, retrospective, or academical art, art which has no | 


eyes open. 


real growth in it, has two qualities in common—the epical and 
the ornamental. Its. two functions are the telling of a story and 
the adornment of a space or tangible object. 
ingenuity necessary for the production of anything that claims 
our attention as a work of art are wasted if they are employed 
on anything else than these two aims. Mediaeval art, the result 
of a long unbroken series of tradition, is pre-eminent for its 
grasp of these two functions, which, indeed, interpenetrate then 
more than in any other period. Not only is all its special art 
obviously and simply beautiful as ornament, but its ornament 
also is vivified with forcible meaning, so that neither in one or 
the other does the life ever flag, or the sensuous pleasure of the 
eye ever lack. You have not got to say, Now you have 
your story, how are you going to embellish it? Nor, Now you 
have made your beauty, what are you going to do withit? For 
here are the two together, inseparably a part of each other. No 
doubt the force of tradition which culminated in the Middle 
Ages, had much to do with this unity of epical design 
and ornament. It supplied deficiencies of individual by col- 
lective imagination (compare the constantly recurring phrases 
and lines in genuine epical or ballad poetry); it insured the 
inheritance of deft craftsmanship and instinct for beauty in the 
succession of the generations of workmen, and it cultivated the 
appreciation of good work by the general public. Nowadays 
artists work essentially for artists, and look on the ignorant lay- 
man with a contempt which even the necessity of earning a 
livelihood cannot force them wholly to disguise. In the times 
of art they had no one but artists to work for, since every one 
was a potential artist. 

Now, in sucha period, when written literature was still 
divine, and almost miraculous to men, it was impossible that 
books should fail to have a due share in the epical-ornamental 
art of the time. Accordingly the opportunities offered by the 
pages which contained the wisdom and knowledge of past and 
present times were cultivated to the utmost. The early Middle 
Ages, beginning with the wonderful caligraphy of the Irish 
MSS., were, above all times, the epoch of writing. The pages 
of almost all books from the eighth to the fifteenth century are 
beautiful, even without the addition of ornament. In those that 
are ornamented without pictures illustrative of the text, the eye 
is so pleasured, and the fancy so tickled by the beauty and 
exhaustless cheerful invention of the illuminator, that one 
scarcely ventures to ask that the tale embodied in the written 
characters should be further illustrated. But when this is done, 
and. the book is full of pictures which tell the written tale 
again with the most conscientiousness directness of design, and 
as to-execution with great purity of outline and extreme 
delicacy of colour, we can say little more than that the only 
work of art which surpasses a complete Medizval book is a 
complete Medizval building. This must be said, with the 
least qualification, of the books of from about 1160 to 1300. 
After this date the work loses, in purity and simplicity, more 
than it gains in pictorial qualities, and at last, after the middle 
of the fifteenth century, illuminated books lose much of their 
individuality on the ornamental side; and, though they are 
still beautiful, are mostly only redeemed. from commonplace 
when the miniatures in them are excellent. 

But here comes in the new element,: given by the invention 


of printing and the gradual shoving out of the scribe by the ’ 
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punch-cutter, the typefounder and the printer. The first 
printed characters were as exact reproductions of the written 
ones as the new craftsmen could compass, even to the extent of 
the copying of the infernal abbreviations which had gradually 
crept into manuscript ; but, as I have already mentioned, the 
producers of serious books did not at first supply the work of 
the illuminator by that of the wood-cutter, either in picture work 
or ornament. In fact, the art of printing pictures from wood 
blocks is earlier than that of printing books, and is undoubtedly 
the parent of book illustration. The first woodcuts were 
separate pictures of religious subjects, circulated for the edifica- 
tion of the faithful in existing examples generally coloured by 
hand, and certainly always intended to be coloured. The 
earliest of these may be as old as 1380, and there are many 
which have been dated in the first half of the fifteenth century, 
though the dates are mostly rather a matter of speculation. 
But the ‘development of book illustration proper by no means 
putan end to their production. Many were done between 1450 
and 1490, and some in the first years of the sixteenth century, 
but the earlier ones only have any special character in them. 
Of these, some are cut rudely and some timidly also, but some 
are fairly well cut, and few so ill that the expression of the 
design-is not retained. The design of most of these early works 
is mostly admirable, and as far removed from the commonplace 
as possible ; many, nay most of these cuts, are fine expressions 
of that passionate pietism of the Middle Ages which has been 
somewhat veiled from us by the strangeness and even 
grotesqueness which has mingled with it, but the reality of which 
is not doubtful to those who have studied the period without 
Amongst these may be cited a design of Christ 
being pressed in the wine press, probably as early as the end of 
the fourteenth century, which may stand without disadvantage 
beside a fine work of the thirteenth century. 

The next step towards book illustration brings us to the 
block-books, in which the picture-cuts are accompanied by a 
text, also cut on wood ; the folios being printed by rubbing off 
on one side only. The subject of the origin of the most note- 
worthy of these books, the “Ars Moriendi,” the “ Lord’s 
Prayer,” the “Song of Solomon,” the “ Biblia Pauperum,” the 
“Apocalypse” and the “Speculum Humane Salvationis,” has 
been debated, along with the question of the first prinier by 
means of movable types, with more acrimony than it would 
seem to need. I not being a learned person will not add one 
word to the controversy ; it is enough to say that these works’ 
were done somewhere between the years 1430 and 1460, and 
that their style was almost entirely dominant throughout the 
Gothic period in Flanders and Holland, while it had little 
influence on the German wood-cutters. For the rest, all these 
books have great merit as works of art ; it would be difficult to. 
find more direct or more poetical rendering of the events given 
than those of the “ Speculum: Humanz Salvationis,” or more 
elegant and touching designs than those in the “Song of 
Solomon.” The cuts of the “Biblia Patperum” are rougher, 
but full of vigour and power of expression. The “ Ars Moriendi” 
is very well drawn and executed, but the subject is not so 
interesting. The “ Apocalypse” and the “ Lord’s Prayer ” are 
both of them excellent, the former being scarcely inferior in 
design to the best of the Apocalypse picture MSS. of the end of 
the thirteenth century. 

We have now come to the woodcuts which ornament the 
regular books of the Gothic period, which began somewhat 
timidly. The two examples in Germany and Italy, not far 
removed from each other in date, being the “ Historie von 
Joseph, Daniel, Judith and Esther,” printed by Albrecht 
Pfister, at Bamberg, in 1462 ; and the “ Meditations of Turre- 
cremata (or Torquemada),” printed at Rome by Ulric Hahn, in 
the year 1467, which latter, though taken by the command of 
the Pope from the frescoes of a Roman church (Sta Maria 
Sopra Minerva) are as German as need be and very rude in 
drawing and execution, though not without spirit. But, after, 
this date, the school of wood-carving developed rapidly ; and, 
on the whole, Germany, which had been very backward in the 
art of illumination, now led the new art. 

The main schools were those of Ulm and Augsburg, ot 
Maintz, of Strasburg, of Basel and of Nuremberg, the latter 
being the later. The examples which I shall presently have the 
pleasure of showing you are wholly of the first and the last, as 
being the most representative, Ulm and Augsburg of the earlier 
style, Nuremberg of the later. But I might mention, in passing, 
that some of the earlier Basel books, notably Bernard Richel’s 
“Speculum Humanz Salvationis,” are very noteworthy ; and 
that, in the fourteen-eighties, there was a school at Maintz that 
produced, amongst other books, a very beautiful “ Herbal,” 
and Breydenbach’s “ Peregrinatio,”. which, ‘amongst other 
merits, such as actual representations of the cities on the road 
to the Holy Land, must be said to contain the best executed 
woodcuts of the Middle Ages. Of course there were many 
other towns in Germany which produced illustrated books, but 
they may be referred in character to one or other of these. 
schools. 

In Holland and Flanders there was a noble school of wood- 
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cutting, delicately decorative in character and very direct and 
expressive, being, as I said, the direct descendant of the block- 
books. The name of the printer who produced most books of 
this school was Gerard Leeuw (or Lion), who: printed first at 
Gouda and afterwards at Antwerp. -But Colard Mansion, of 
‘Bruges, who printed few books and was the master of Caxton 
in the art of printing, turned out a few very fine specimens of 
illustrated) books. One of the most remarkable illustrated 
works published in the Low Countries—which I mention for its 
peculiarity—is the “ Chevalier Deliberé” (an allegorical poem 
on the death of Charles the Rash), and I regret not being able 
to show you a slide of it, as it could not be done satisfactorily. 
‘This book, published at Schiedam in 1500, decidedly leans 
towards the French in style, rather than the native manner 
deduced from the earlier block-books. © 

France began both printing and book illustration somewhat 
late, most of its important illustrated works belonging to a 
period between the years 1485 and 1520; but she grasped the 
art of book decoration with a firmness and completeness very 
characteristic of French genius’; and, also, she carried on the 
Gothic manner later than any other nation. For decorative 
qualities nothing can excel the French books, and many of the 
‘picture-cuts, besides their decorative merits, have an additional 
interest in the romantic quality which they introduce: they all 
jook as if they might be illustrations to the “ Morte D’Arthur”’ 
or “ Tristram.” -. 

- In Italy, from about 1480 onward, book illustrations became 
common, going hand-in-hand with the degradation of printing, 
as I said before. ‘Fhe two great schools in Italy are those of 
Florence and Venice. I think it must be said that on the 
whole the former city bore away the bell from Venice, in spite 
of the famous Aldine “ Polyphilus,” the cuts in which, by the 
‘way, are very unequal. There are a good many book illustra- 
tions published in Italy, I should mention, like those to Ulric 
Hahn’s “ Meditations of Turrecremata,” which are purely 
German in siyle ; which is only to be expected from the fact 
‘of the-early printers in Italy being mostly Germans. 

~ Tam sorry to have to say it, but England cannot be said to 
have a school of Gothic book illustration ; the cuts in our early 
‘printed books are at the best French or Flemish blocks pretty 
well copied ; at the ‘worst, they are very badly copied. This 
Jamentable fact is curious, considered along with what is also 
a fact—that in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the 
English were on the whole the best book decorators. 

I have a few more words to say yet on the practical lessons 
to be derived from the study of these works of art ; but before 
I say them I will show you, by your leave, the slides taken 
from examples of these woodcuts. Only I must tell you first 
what doubtless many of you know, that these old blocks were 
not produced by the graver on the end section of a piece of 
fine-grained wood (box now invariably), but by the knife on the 
plank section of pear-tree or similar wood—a much more 
difficult feat when the cuts were fine, as, ¢.g. in Liitzelberger’s 
marvellous cuts of the “ Dance of Death.” 

_ Mr. Morris then showed a series of thirty-six lantern slides, 
which he described. 

Now you have seen my examples I want once more to 
impress upon you the fact that these designs, one and all, while 
they perform their especial function—the office of telling a tale 
—never forget their other function of decorating the book of 
which they form a part ; this is the essential difference between 
them and modern book illustrations, which I suppose make no 
pretence at decorating the pages of the book, but must be 
looked upon as black-and-white pictures which it is convenient 
to print and bind up along with the printed matter. The ques- 
tion, in fact, which I want to put to you is this, Whether we are 
to have books which are beautiful as books ; books in-which 
type, paper, woodcuts and the due arrangement of all these are 
to be considered, and which are ‘so treated as to produce a 
harmonious whole, something which will give a person. with a 
sense of beauty real pleasure whenever and wherever the book 
is opened, even before he begins to look closely into the illus- 
trations ; or whether the beautiful and inventive illustrations 
are to be looked on as separate pictures embedded in a piece 
of utilitarianism, which they cannot decorate because it cannot 
help them to do so? Take as an example of the latter Mr. 
Fred. Walker’s illustrations to “Philip” in the Cornhill 
Magazine, of the days when some of us were young, since I 
am inclined to think that they are about the best of such illus- 
trations. Now they are part of Thackeray’s story, and I don’t 
want them to be in any way less a part of it, but they are in no 
respect a part of the tangible printed book, and I do want them 
to be that. As it is, the mass of utilitarian matter in which 
they are embedded is absolutely helpless and dead. Why it is 
not even ugly, at least not vitally ugly. 

Now the reverse is the case with the books from which I 
have taken the examples which you have been seeing. As 
things to be looked at they are beautiful taken as a whole ; they 
are alive all over, and not merely in a corner here and there. 
The illustrator has to share the success and the failure, not only 
of the wood-cutter, who has translated his drawing, but also of 


the printer and the mere ornamentalist, and the result is that 
you have a book which is a visible work of art. 

You may say that you don’t care for this result, that you 
wish to read literature and to look at pictures, and that so long 
as the modern book gives you these pleasures you ask no more 
of it ; well, I can understand that, but you must pardon me if I 
say that your interest in books in that case is literary only, and 
not artistic, and that implies, I think, a partial crippling of the 
faculties ; a misfortune which no one should be proud of. j 

However, it seems certain that there is growing up a taste 
for books which are visible works of art, and that especially in 
this country, where the printers, at their best, do now use letters 
much superior in form to those in use elsewhere, and where a 
great deal of work intending to ornament books reasonably is 
turned out; most of which, however, is deficient in some 
respect, which, in fact, is seldom satisfactory unless the whole 
page, picture, ornament and type is reproduced literally from 
the handiwork of the artist, as in some of the beautiful works 
of Mr. Walter Crane. But this is a thing that can rarely be 
done, and what we want, it seems to me, is, not that books 
should sometimes be beautiful, but that they should generally 
be beautiful ; indeed, if they are not, it increases the difficulties 
of those who would make them sometimes beautiful immensely. 
At any rate I claim that illustrated books should always be 
beautiful, unléss, perhaps, where the illustrations are present 
rather for the purpose of giving information than for that of 
giving pleasure to the intellect through the eye; but surely, 
even in this latter case, they should be reasonably and decently 
good-looking. 

Well, how is this beauty to be obtained? It must be by the 
harmonious co-operation of the craftsmen and artists who pro- 
duce the book. First, the paper should be good, which is a 
more important point than might be thought, and one in which 
there is a most complete contrast between the old and the : 
modern books, for no bad paper was made till about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and the worst that was made even then 
was far better than what is now considered good. Next, the 
type must be good, a matter in which there is more room for 
excellence than those may think who have not studied the forms 
of letters closely. There are other matters, however, besides 
the mere form of the type which are of much importance in the 
producing of a beautiful book, which, however, I cannot go 
into to-night, as it is a little beside my present subject. Then 
the mere ornament must be good, and even very good. I do 
not know anything more dispiriting than the mere platitudes of 
printers’ ornaments—trade ornaments. It is not uncommon 
nowadays to see handsome books quite spoiled by them, books 
in which plain unadorned letters would have been far more 
ornamental. : 

Then we come to the picture woodcuts. And here I feel I 
shall find many of you differing from me strongly, for I am sure 
that such illustrations as those excellent black-and-white pictures 
of Fred. Walker could never make book ornaments. The 
artist, to produce these satisfactorily, must exercise severe self- 
restraint and must never lose sight of the page of the book he 
is ornamenting. That ought to be obvious to you, but Iam 
afraid it will not be.“ I do not think any artist will ever make a 
good book illustrator unless he is keenly alive to the value of a 
well-drawn line, crisp and clean, suggesting a simple and beau- 
tiful s¢7houette. Anything which obscures this, and, just to the 
extent to which it does obscure it, takes away from the fitness 
of a design as a book ornament. In this art vagueness is quite 
inadmissible. It is better to be wrong than vague in making 


designs which are meant to be book ornaments. 
(To be continued.) 


The Warming and Ventilation of Public Hulldings. 


Sir,—Mr. Dargue has evidently not understood the 
report of my lecture. I spoke as strongly as he could wish 
against the usual hot-air systems as applied in this country, but 
there is as much difference between this and the Smead and 
the Blackman-Smead systems as there is between lightness and 
darkness. When I said that an absolute uniformity of tempera- 
ture is secured throughout the building I meant it, because I 
have tested a twelve-room school building that did not vary 
in ahy room more than two degrees when the temperature was 
taken at 5 feet from the floor line. As to the closets, I have no 
hesitation in saying that this is a distinct improvement from 
the sanitary engineer’s point of view on any water-closets, or 
other dry closets, and it is of no use to compare them with 
Hatfield House, or any other old-fashioned closet, because 
these are not on the same lines at al]. An ex-mayor of one of 
our largest cities was the first gentleman who spoke to me 
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about the Smead dry closets which he had seen in America and 

Canada, and he said what I afterwards found out to be quite 

true, that “you could handle the excrement in the same way as 

you could handle dry chips, and withas little fear of contamina- 

tion.”—Yours truly, JOHN D. SUTCLIFFE. 
Manchester : February 22, 1892. 


S1R,—In your issue of the 12th inst. you give a report of a 
lecture delivered by Mr. J. D. Sutcliffe before the architectural 
section of the Glasgow Philosophical Society, on the “ Warm- 
ing and Ventilating of Public Buildings.” Any person not 
acquainted with the system of warming and ventilating by 
mechanical means would, upon reading the report, be liable to 
suppose that the proprietors of the so-called Blackman-Smead 
system had the sole right to the erection of apparatus for the 
purpose named above. The fan or the air-warmer may be 
patented, but certainly not the system; it has been in use for 
several-years, and can be adopted by any person who may wish 
to erect such apparatus. In this city there are now several large 
schools warmed and ventilated by mechanical means, in which 
the air is renewed every twenty minutes, while a temperature 
of 60 degrees to 65 degrees is maintained during the coldest 
weather. We have erected such apparatus, which give every 
satisfaction, and are now engaged upon one in a large school 


containing 310,000 cubic feet, in which the air will be renewed 


every twenty minutes. 

This letter is not written with the intention or desire of 
entering into any discussion upon the matter, but for the pur- 
pose of preventing any one having the impression that the 
system is in any way patented.—Yours truly, 

JACKSON & SCN. 

65 Moor Street, Birmingham. 


SIR,—Mr. J. Alfred Dargue’s criticism on the lecture given 
by Mr. J. D. Sutcliffe before the architectural section of the 
Philosophical Society, Glasgow, as reported in your issue of the 
19th inst., is scarcely fair. Mr. Dargue seems to think it a sin 
that an Englishman should look elsewhere than in England for 
a successful system of ventilation, whereas there is no country 
that makes any pretence towards the warming and ventilation 
of public buildings so far in the rear as England. France, 
Germany, Austria, United States, Canada and Scotland are all 
in advance of England in this respect. Some attention should 
be giver to a man who has spent his time and money in making 
an investigation, and when he has done this his opinion is 
entitled to respect. The Smead system is extensively used in 

_the States and Canada to my knowledge. Within the last ten 
years there have been some 2,000 schools and other public 
buildings in the States and Canada fitted with the Smead 
system, and that after extensive inquiries had been made by 
those interested, and where the Smead system has once been 
-tried its continued use in other buildings demonstrates that it is 
one of the best, if not the best system extant. For example, 
the Government at Washington made exhaustive inquiry as to 
the different means by which the public schools of the city 
could be warmed and ventilated. Steam, hot-water and the 
Smead systems were carefully compared as regards first cost 
and maintenance, with the result that the Smead system was 
adopted, and now the Smead system of warming, ventilation and 
sanitation is in use in fifty-one public schools in that city alone. 
Under the same conditions some I,oco cities and towns, from 
Maine to California, have adopted the system to the number of 
3,000 installations. 

The report of the Commissioners of the district of Columbia, 
1888, page 533, speaking of the Smead system, says :—‘‘ The 
schoolrooms that have been provided during the past few years 
are cheerful, thoroughly ventilated and healthful. ~ We are 
glad to be able to say that the system of ventilation employed 
ventilates, and ventilates in spite of the preoccupation of the 
teacher or the janitor. In respect to heating and ventilation 
nothing more is to be desired.” 

Five years ago the Canadians began to wake up to the im- 
portance of a proper system of warming and ventilation for their 
public schools and other buildings, with the result that to-day 
Toronto, Ont., has fifty-seven public buildings in which the 
Smead system is working, and hardly a town of any size between 
the bleak shores of Nova Scotia and Manitoba but has build- 
ings which contain the Smead system. These are a few of the 
“isolated cases in existence ” where the system has (not) “long 
since been replaced by more efficient schemes.” 

If Mr. Dargue’s knowledge of the Smead dry-closet is no 
more extensive than his knowledge of the Smead system of 
warming and ventilation, then it is no wonder that what he says 
is so little to the point. It is plain that he never saw a Smead 
dry-closet, or he would not say they have been in use in 
England and abandoned as worthless; but I will give Mr. 
Dargue the benefit of the doubt and suppose he is talking 
about a dry-earth closet, which is a very different thing. Some 
3,700 Smead dry-closets are now in use in the public schools 


of the States and Canada, and éven in cities where fine sewer 
systems exist, for the simple reason that they are better in every 
respect, from a sanitary point of view, than the water-closets. 

To be quite accurate in giving some information for the 
sake of enlightening Mr. Dargue—and perhaps it will be useful 
to others—I have just taken down some pamphlets I have on 
the subject, and I will quote from them as regards the merits 
of the Smead system of warming and ventilation and dry closets. 
H. N. French, schools supt., Kalamazoo, Mich., says :—‘‘ The 
phenomenal growth and widely extended patronage of the 
Smead system is a sufficient testimony to its merits.” T. Clark- 
Miller, pres. Ohio State Board of Health, says :—“The. 
Smead dry-closet system is a new sun in sanitary science.” 
F. Somers, chairman, Public School Board, Toronto,” Ont., 
Canada, says :—“ We visited nineteen cities in the United 
States, and the conclusion of our report to the School Board 
was as follows :—‘ Your committee are unanimous in the opinion 
that in no one of the schools visited did we find a system of 
heating, ventilation and sanitation superior to the Smead 
system such as we have in our recently-built schools, nor are 
equal to it in the facilities for the admission ‘of large volumes 
of fresh air; and we recommend that this Smead system of 
warming, ventilation and dry closets be adopted for the six new 
buildings we propose to erect.’ ” 

Thanking you in anticipation of your kindly according space 
to my letter in your journal,—I remain, yours truly, 


February 23, 1892. Facts. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Madox Brown has completed another painting for the 
Manchester Town Hall. It depicts the opening of the 
Bridgewater Canal in 1761. It is painted in fresco colours on 
canvas. . 

The Fine Arts Minister of Bavaria has sent, by com- 
mand of the Regent, the Cross of Officer of the Order of St. 
Michael to M. Gervex, the French painter. 


At the General Meeting of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours Miss Clara Montalba and Mr. Richard 
Beavis were elected Members, and Messrs. Robert Little, 
R.S.W., and Lionel Smyth Associates. 


Mr. Robert W. Macbeth, A.R.A., was elected to a 
Fellowship, and M. Hellen to an Associateship of the Society, 
at a meeting of the Council of the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers, held on Monday evening. is . 


A Restoration of part of the Palace of Fontainebleau is 
about to be undertaken, commencing with Serlios Pavillon in 
the Oval Court. 4 bp sent 


The Exhibition of Illumination and Miniature Paint- 
ings, dating from the tenth to the sixteenth century, in the 
British Museum has been rearranged. Among the most 
interesting specimens is King Edgar’s charter of foundation of 
Newminster at Winchester, A.D. 966. be SP a. 

Mr. J. W. Bradley, M.A., read a paper on “ Miniatures ” 
at the last monthly meeting of the Midland Arts Club, Birming- 
ham, in which he gave a brief and condensed account of the 
progress of the art, and the characteristics of the various 
periods, from the Golden Books of the Carlovingian and 
Byzantine ages, through the Romanesque and Gothic of the 
twelfth, thirteenth and fourteeth centuries, to the elaborate and 
highly finished work of the fifteenth and sixteenth, mentioning 
now and then famous examples to be found in our great public 
libraries. . nf 

M. Paul Sédille, the architect to the Sévres Porcelain 
Manufactory, reports that 20,000 frs. will suffice to repair the 
damage done by the late fire. No important works of art were 
destroyed on that occasion. 

Mr. Alexander R. Stenning, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.2., of 
121 Cannon Street, has been elected Surveyor to the Worshipful 
Company of Cutlers. ~ . 

A Lecture Theatre is to be erected in connection with 
the Royal Dublin Society’s House in Kildare Street, Dublin. 
It will cost 13,000/., of which 5,000/. will.be subscribed by the 
Society, the remaining sum being provided by the Treasury. — 

The French Minister of Public Instruction before the 
fall of the Cabinet appointed a Commission to prepare a 
catalogue, which is to serve as a guide to the directors of 
colleges and lycées in selecting works of art to be placed in the 
classrooms, and especially works which relate to the history of 
France. 


Mr. Arthur Cawston, architect, will be one of the candi- 
dates for the North Camberwell Division at the approaching 
election of the London County Council. 


The Surveyors Institution meet on Monday, February 29, 
when the adjourned discussion on the paper read by Mr. J. W. 
Grover, C.E., entitled “An Explanation of the London Water 
Question,” will be resumed. 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir is to be regretted that the Manchester Corporation 
cannot perceive the unworthiness of meddling with the 
arrangements of a building that has a claim to be accepted 
as an architectural work. Some time ago the appearance 
of the Athenzeum was spoiled by the addition of a storey. 
It is now proposed to transform the neighbouring art 
gallery, which is held to be one of the late Sir CHARLEs 
Barry’s works. The project is to obtain two additional 
rooms by the conversion of the two corridors on the first 
floor at an estimated cost of 1,200/., and the city surveyor 
is to prepare the necessary specification and working draw- 
ings. It is needless to say that a corridor is an important 
feature in an art gallery, for the rooms assume interest as 
they are approached by one. The character of the planning 
will be ruined, and Barry’s skill will be doubted hereafter. 
But a fine piece of architecture does not count for much in 
Manchester. . The committee declare they want space, and, 
as the transformation will afford it at a cost of 1,200/, the 
building must undergo the operation. The gallery is looked 
at as if it were a wall for advertisements, and so long as 
some more square feet can be found all other considerations 
have to be set aside. 


In the competition for the asylum for the Borough of 
Sunderland, Mr. Georce T. Hine, of London and Notting- 
-ham, has obtained the victory. He is architect of the new 
asylum for Middlesex. The design by Messrs. HinE & 
OpceErs, of Plymouth, was awarded second place, and one 
by Messrs. GiLEs & GouGH was placed third. Thirty-three 
designs were sent in. It is a curious coincidence that in 
the competition for the Somerset Asylum the prizes were 
gained by the same architects, but Messrs. GiLes & GouGcH 
-came first, Mr. G. T.. HinE second and Messrs. HInE & 
_Opcers third. The last-named firm will act as assessors 
‘in the competition for the Blackburn Asylum, which is con- 
fined to local architects. 


Tur artists forming the Salon “ring” have had to 
“succumb once more. Last year M. BourGeros, the Minister, 
_seriously recommended the Council to imitate the example 
of the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, by admitting 
examples of. decorative art or art- -workmanship into the 
exhibitions. ‘After a great deal of grumbling the Council 
_have formed a commission to consider the subject. If it 
-can bé done, the recommendation will be unfavourable to 
the proposal. But as people in France are beginning to 
;realise from the dissensions among artists that the pursuit 
‘of art resembles commonplace mercantile pursuits, that 
course will be dangerous. They have come to look on the 
_bronzists, jewellers, furniture makers and others as a set of 
martyrs, who have to suffer in order to keep up a delusion 
that every impressionist or faddist is a sort of inspired 
‘being. The pictures and statues do not bring much 
revenue to the Minister of Finance, whilst the producers of 
art wares enrich France. The shrewd insurrectionists who 
set up in the Champ de Mars are compelled to study 


the signs of the times, for they have no privilege to help | 


them, and when they opened the galleries to works in 
metals, pottery, tapestry, &c., it is plain they must have 
gauged public opinion. Of course the magnates of the 
Salon will have to bow under the storm, and they cannot 
begin too soon. It is alleged that the greatest opponents 
to the admission of “art décoratif ” are the architects. 


Is it the duty of a Corporation to accept a tender of 
which the amount is known to be far less than the value of 
the work that has to be executed? Unfortunately, too 
many public bodies would reply in the affirmative, and 
‘they would find individuals to agree with them. ‘The 
Corporation of York accepted a tender of that kind, but 
it must be allowed that there was hesitation, and con- 
sequently there was some justice when an action that arose 
out of the contract ended in favour of the city. When it 
was decided to construct sewerage works, tenders were 
invited. One, which amounted to about 55,0o00/., was 


-guessed that: there was an error. 


-made a permanent one. 


‘allegorical figures, as was at first proposed. 


‘NAPOLEON, a cuirass and a sabre. 


‘other the titles of his principal pictures. 


IO, ooo/, below any of the others, and 5,000/. below the 
engineer's estimate. The tenderer who was so moderate in 
his prices was interviewed, and as he was asked to revise 
his figures and reconsider his proposal he might have 
He was informed that his 
tender was under the estimate, but nothing was said about 
the anticipation that the contract would end in a loss to 
him. The works were undertaken, but the Corporation on 
one occasion stopped the men and seized on the plant. 
The contractor brought an action for breach of contract 
and loss of plant. Mr. Justice MarnEw, who heard the 
case without a jury, could not say that ‘the Corporation 
went beyond their rights, but at the same time he said it 
was to be regretted that the lowest tender was accepted, 
and he declared the plaintiff to be hardly treated. Judg- 
ment was given for the Corporation, but costs were not 
allowed. ‘The case is one with a moral ; but in these days, 
when contracts must be secured regardless of risks, there is 
no use in applying it. If some contractors believe they have 
peculiar advantages for carrying out works at inadequate 
prices, they are sure to find people who will take advantage 
of their vanity or ignorance. 


From the extent of its commerce, harbours are of more 
importance to Great Britain than to any other country in 


-the world, and in consequence a civil engineer who is 


accepted as an authority on their construction is sure to be 
universally honoured. Sir JoHN Coopg, who died on 
Wednesday, was in that happy position, As a matter of 
course he began his engineering experience on a railway, 
but from 1847; when he became assistant to RENDEL at the 


Portland Harbour and Breakwater works, he was almost ex- 


clusively devoted to one class of engineering. On RENDEL’S 
death he succeeded -in obtaining entire charge of the Port- 
land works, and on their completion in 1872 he was re- 
warded with.a knighthood for his services there during a 
quarter of a century. He was associated with the most 
important harbour works in England and in the colonies, 
and: his position was recognised by his election to the 
Presidentship of the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1889. 
Sir JoHN Coove deserved the confidence of Governments, 
and to some extent he was the successor of Sir JOBN 
HAWKSHAW as an authority. 


Mr. SILVANUS TREVAIL, architect, has been fortunate 
to secure re-election on the County Council of Cornwall. 


Among the measures he has advocated during his term of 


office have been an inquiry upon the common charities of 
Cornwall ;- the allocation .of the special taxation fund to 
technical | instruction, and the appointment of a special 
committee for this purpose ; also the overhauling of the 


various medical reports of the county under the 19th section 


of the Act, which has since been productive of such good 
results that the special committee will in all probability be 
Upon Mr. TREvAIL’s motion a 
special committee of three was instructed to report upon 
the asylum, with special reference to the position of the 
subscribers’? members on that committee. The committee, 


after going into the matter fully, reported in favour of ' their 


retention ; but some members, not being satisfied with this, 
obtained a vote of the Council for the special opinion of 
eminent counsel to be taken on the subject. The Attorney- 
General and Mr. DANCKWERTz were selected, with the 
result of confirming the decision arrived at by Mr. 
TREVAIL’S committee, the result being given at the last 
Council meeting. Mr. Trevar has been a member of 
each of the special committees appointed to deal with 
technical education. 
Sy RE a Pea { 
_THE statue of MEISSONIER, which is to be placed in 
the garden on the site of the Tuileries, will be without any 
M. MERCIE 
has in his last model represented the artist as seated in a 
chair, his legs crossed, the head resting on the right hand as 
if meditating, and with a palette and brushes in the left 
hand. MEISSONIER wears a robe de chambre. ‘The pedestal 
will have two steps. On the second a flag will be repre- 
sented lying, and enclosing within the folds the hat of 
On one face of the 
pedestal the artist’s name will be inscribed, and on the 
The pedestal is 
to be designed by M. GuILLauME, the architect. 
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PROGRESS OF ELECTRICITY. 


MONG all the sciences not one has been so quickly 
productive of the Baconian “fruit” as electricity. 
Although one of its phenomena—the power of attraction 
‘possessed by amber—was observed in Greece six centuries 
before the commencement of the Christian era, yet the 
study of the subject is comparatively modern. GILBERT, 
a physician in Colchester, at the close of the sixteenth 
‘century, was the first who explained that other substances 
besides amber (electron) could be rendered electrical by 
friction. To another Englishman, WALL, must the credit 
be awarded of first observing the spark which excited so 
‘much wonder afterwards. His paper on the subject was 
printed in 1708. HAvUKSBEE pointed out the difference 
between attraction and repulsion. Then came STEPHEN 
Gray, who made a name for himself while a pensioner in 
the Charterhouse. He discovered there was more in the 
mysterious thing than a power to produce sparks and a 
crackling noise. With the aid of his friend WHEELER he 
demonstrated that a hempen rope, if supported by silk 
threads, could become a medium for the communication of 
electricity from one body to another. It was evident also, 
from their employment of silk as a support, that they were 
aware of the difference between conductors and non- 
conductors. Their experiments were repeated in a more 
exact style by Duray in Paris between 1733 and 1739, and 
he was rewarded by the perception of the differences which 
were long known as vitreous and resinous electricity. 

The early experiments seemed to have no more useful 
end than supplying a novel sort of entertainment. But as 
quacks are always ready to turn novelties to account, it was 
proposed to employ electricity as a cure. Water was 
electrified for that purpose, and one of the results was the 
Leyden jar, which became such a storehouse of power as 
must have convinced sceptics when they underwent the 
shocks. NoLiet, who was a professor in Paris, was able to 
impart a shock to a whole regiment of guards. Still more 
remarkable was the feat of Witt1AM WATsoN, a physician, 
who formed a circuit six miles long by means of the 
Thames, with the addition of wire line. 

It needed no great acumen to perceive that the electric 
experiments produced something that on a small scale was 
not unlike lightning. In Paris Notirer, WINKLER and 
DaLiBarD resolved to seek proof of identification, and in 
America FRANKLIN was engaged in the same _ pursuit. 
Almost simultaneously like results were obtained on both 
sides of the Atlantic. In Paris an iron rod 40 feet long was 
employed. FRANKLIN made use of a kite. In London 
atmospheric electricity was brought to earth by Canton by 
means of a fishing-rod. ‘The experiments were at first sup- 
posed to have merely increased the number of known 
phenomena of the invisible agent. But by a happy thought 
FRANKLIN concluded that his experience proved the possi- 
bility of saving buildings by rods or conductors, which 
would take the place of the hempen string that held his 
kite. The world was not disposed, from what was known 
of electricity and its students, to accept FRANKLIN’s theory. 
The Royal Society declined to allow one of his papers on 
the subject to appear in the “Transactions.” It was not 
until 1762, that is, five years after FRANKLIN’s announce- 
ment, that Watson had the courage to affix a lightning-rod 
to his villa, and the use of them was admitted very slowly. 

The next experiment which foreshadowed some of the 
most important applications of electricity is one which was 
made by LrsarGE, or Lesace, of Geneva, about 1782. He 
proposed to make communications by having a’ series of 
wires representing the letters of the alphabet, and at the 
end of each wire a plate of gold which was deflected by 
means of a current of electricity, each deflection being re- 
corded to make up the words. It is remarkable that 
ARTHUR YOUNG, the agriculturist, in his travels through 
France, was allowed to see a similar apparatus, which 
appears to have had some resemblance to LesarGr’s. As 
the account is curious, it is worth giving here :— 


In the evening to Monsieur Lomond, a very ingenious and inventive 
mechanic. In electricity he has made a remarkable discovery. You 
write two or three words on a paper, he takes it with him into a room 
and turns a machine enclosed in a cylindrical case, at the top of which 
is an electrometer, a small fine pith ball; a wire connects with a 
similar cylinder and electrometer in a distant apartment ; and his wife, 


by marking the corresponding motion of the ball, writes down the 
words they indicate, from which it appears that he has formed an 
alphabet of motions. As the length of the wire makes no difference 
in the effect, a correspondence might be carried on at any distance— 
within and without a besieged town, for instance—or for a purpose 
much more worthy, and a thousand times more harmless, between 
two lovers prohibited or prevented from any better connection. 


Interesting as were the two attempts, it would be 
impossible to have a telegraph under the conditions of 
knowledge in those days. As men were not able to control 
electricity, and were compelled to employ it in high tension, 


they could not work anything of more importance than a 


toy. As late as 1816 RoNALDs, ef Hammersmith, although 
his apparatus displayed much mechanical ingenuity, also 
failed from the same causes. It was necessary for GALVANI 
and VoLta to show how manageable electricity could be 


produced, for OERSTED to make out the relation between 


voltaic electricity and magnetism, for ARAGO to utilise it 
for the magnetisation of iron, for Farapay to define the 
sphere of magnetic influence, and for many ingenious 
machines to be invented before it could be considered 
practicable to hold communication with places outside the 
bounds of a laboratory. When we think of the novel 
batteries that are now at work, the new materials that are 
employed for insulators, the combination of qualities that 
are seen in instruments, and which could only be ayvail- 
able after long experience in producing the most delicate 
mechanism, it becomes evident that telegraphy was bound to 
be an impossibility at an earlier age than the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The combination of scientific skill and 
ability to produce intricate machinery was not attained at 
an earlier age. One might search the museums of Europe 
without discovering appliances that, for force, fineness and 
facility of movement, can compare with the instruments 
which are to be seen to-day in the Electrical Exhibition in 
the Crystal Palace. : 

In the eighteenth century men were concerned mainly 
in the investigation of phenomena which were of a kind to 
excite wonder in the most dense brains. The speculations 
were not always deserving of the indifference in which they 
have been held in subsequent years. One case may be 
noted. Votta’s theories of his own discoveries have been 
considered as obsolete. But Sir WititiaAM THOMSON, 
who is about to uphold the reputation of the English 
peerage, in one of his books declares his agreement with 
the old electrician. - He says, “ For nearly two years I have 
felt quite sure that the proper explanation of voltaic action 
in the common voltaic arrangement is very near VOLTA’s, 
which fell into discredit because Votta or his followers 
neglected the principle of conservation of force.” . 

The masters and followers were no less unable to 
imagine the capabilities of the science. The electricity of 
the eighteenth century was a simple subject. To aid in 
medicine, to convey messages and to protect houses would 
seem to be the utmost that the philosophers could devise. 
Towards the close of the century, CAVENDISH empioyed 
electricity to help him in his inquiries into the composition 
of acids and atmospheric air. But in those days nobody 
could dream that electricity was destined to be the most 
powerful of decomposing agencies, and, as such, to work a 
revolution in chemistry. 

There would be still more incredulity if, at the end of 
the century which saw the beginnings of the investigation 
of the effects, it had been said that electricity was to become 
a motive power and an industrial agent of an efficacy that 
was to be without parallel. The visions of philosophers 
could not contemplate a time when the world was to be 
illuminated by a light that, compared with what was seen in 
the last century, might be considered as almost celestial ; 
when carriages and machines were to be set in motion by 
electricity, when it was to raise heavy weights, when it was 
to be in everyday use by metallurgists, and to be found a 
most effectual means of welding large pieces. It would 
seem impossible that a vapour or a fluid which was sup- 
posed to be most wayward and momentary in its action was 
one day to come under such control that it could be 
employed for tiny lamps which men can carry at their 
breasts (with the apparatus for producing the light), and 
that dancing-girls are able to employ as a decoration for 
their skirts. 

The subjection to which electricity has allowed itself to 
be reduced, and the constancy given to its action, form the 
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greatest triumph of the century. There were no such diffi- 
culties attending the employment of air, water or heat. 
But the invisible power which was once so fickle and 
dangerous is in many respects the best disciplined of all 
that are utilised for human needs. Electro-motive force is 
now amenable to the intentions of those who deal with it, so 
that it has its constants, and can be made the subject of 
formulee like all things which are to be relied on. | 

The progress made in a period of about half a century 
will be evident by the consideration of two circumstances, 
which are historical. In the Great Exhibition of Hyde 
Park the use of electricity was so far recognised that electro- 
magnetic machines were allowed to be introduced under 
the division of “Steam Engines and Boilers, Water and 
Wind Mills and other Prime Movers.” The electric tele- 
graph, which was the most important exemplification of the 
force at that time, appeared in Class X. as a philosophical 
instrument, musical, horological and surgical instruments 
being found in the same class. There may have been some 
employment of the telegraph by the officials of the exhi- 
bition, but otherwise electricity was of no more account 
than any other subject in the catalogue. If all the electrical 
machines and instruments were cleared out of the Palace 
of Glass, the Hyde Park exhibition would go on success- 
fully. The Paris Exhibition of 1889 did not stand so 
independently, for without the aid of electricity it must 
have become a failure. The electric lighting was one of the 
principal attractions. ‘The Eiffel Tower itself was only a 
light-bearer. There would have been no “ fontaines 
lumineuses” without the electric light. The night fétes 
possessed more interest than the works of art and industry. 
They became “une orgie de lumiére,” for which no prece- 
dent was to be found in the days of the monarchs in France. 
Louis XIV. himself would have hesitated before advancing 
asum of 1,800,000 francs for one sort of lamps. Elec- 
tricity was also largely employed in connection with the 
lifts and in other ways, so that there was reason to believe 
it was the magician that brought success. In fact, the 
exhibition displayed for the first time the importance which 
the power of electricity has gained in the world. 

Yet the science of electricity and its applications is far 
from being exhausted. The success of the welding process 
indicates that it is possible to discover new applications, 
and on a larger scale, for so unique a power. But since 
electricity is mainly in the hands of English, American and 
German experts, there need be no apprehension that they 
will be satisfied with the victories already attained. 


ETCHING. 


1 his second lecture under the auspices of the Fine Art 

Department of the Yorkshire College, Professor Herkomer 
described “the work on the plate.” He said the direction of 
the line and the character given to the line in etching involved 
two distinct mental efforts. An etcher while drawing the line 
should always think of the second expression he intended to 
give it by the acid; that was, after all,a matter of judgment 
and experience. The action and scheme of linework were the 
outcome of the etcher’s most intense artistic sensibility. There 
was to him (the lecturer) no mental phenomenon more wonder- 
ful than the artistic seeing of nature. Six first-rate artists 
painting the same thing would paint six different versions of 
that object, because the artistic “seeing” of each artist was 
influenced by his idiosyncrasy and habits of thought. Etching, 
more than all the other arts, revealed the enormous feelings of 
those who practised it successfully. A pencil-sketch or a pen- 
sketch could be done with somewhat the same rapidity ; but 
what a poor thing was such a line on paper compared to the 
etched or dry-point line when printed. Without rapidity of 
workmanship etching became a cool, calculating effort, deprived 
of all its joy—barren, unimpassioned, worthless. An artist 
who had never etched could not know how potent was line or 
how much it could do, even unassisted, to represent tonality. 
But even the etcher required a long time before he could realise 
how much tone could be suggested by a few open lines, which, 
of course, depended upon the way they were bitten and printed. 
Still, myriads of lines could be employed without losing one jot 
of the artistic freshness of the etchings. It depended where 
they were placed, as well as how they were drawn. ‘Tonality, 
he continued, was a perpetual stumbling-block, and led many 
an etcher into filling up his work with too many lines. How 
terrible, then, was the danger in being able to make four lines 
in one stroke, as was often done by four needles soldered closely 


together. They must always remember that the line was the 
thing in etching, and, if it was to represent anything, it must be 
free from mechanism—free of mechanical repetition. But lines 
could be introduced in large numbers without danger to the 
freedom of the work ; for instance, by putting a mass of lines 
in a face so close together that with light etching they formed 
a tone. They could still see the glimmering through the 
tone of structural work if the lines had been drawn with one 
point and with a proper feeling for the forms. Professor Herkomer 
then treated the question of how much difference of width in 
line should be given with a point on the plate before biting, 
and passed on to the treatment of the plate in “the acid bath.” 
The white ground which he had explained in the previous 
lecture enabled them to see absolutely, and without any ques- 
tion of doubt or uncertainty, the entire work on the plate, and 
that was a blessing. But there the full blessing must stop, as 
the further process of biting a plate must always remain to 
some extent hazardous and conjectural. He next touched upon 
“ cleaning the plate,” “ the transparent ground,” and “ the work 
on the plate through the second ground,” and coming to “ dry- 
point,” he observed that in Rembrandt’s third period he had 
given up biting his plates, and even finishing bitten lines with 
dry-point, and produced all his plates in pure dry-point. The 
quality of the dry-point was as distinct from the quality of the 
bitten line as the tone of the brass instrument was from the 
tone of the stringed-instrument. There was no rivalry between 
the two; each had its distinct value. But how wonderful was 
it that, in spite of the distinct characters, they could amalga- 
mate so well in one plate—in fact, that they should complement 
ach other. In bitten work there so often remained a rawness 
and a wiriness of line, which could be at once mellowed by a 
few dry-point touches, and for that reason he felt that a com- 
bination of the two methods produced the most agreeable 
results. If there remained too much clearness and sharpness 
in bitten work, dry-point alone, on the other hand, was apt to 
be too soft and lacking in emphatic clearness. The etcher 
should, therefore, allow his feelings to be guided by the cha- 
racter of the subject when he decided upon the method of the 
work he intended to employ. The beauty of dry-point line was 
occasioned by the “burr” which was raised as the needle 
passed into the copper. In fact, it pushed up a ridge of copper 
on one side of the line, sometimes on both, which caught and 
held the ink in the printing. Although dry-point was an easier 
method of work than the acid method, he could not impress the 
fact too strongly on them that it held as high a position in the 
painter-engraver’s art as any other form of painter-etching. 
There were sticklers in the world who were not satisfied unless 
the artistic effort was carried out in a single material, however 
limited that might be. They would no more accept dry-point 
as a form of painter-etching than they would admit the use of 
body-colour as a permissible auxiliary of water-colour painting. 
Passing on to burin work, the lecturer remarked incidentally 
that the burin could produce most wonderful qualities, as was 
seen in the engravings of Albert Diirer. As to the printing of 
the plates, that was a most important part of the subject. The 
artist was too apt to forget that it was in the printed state 
alone that all etchings were to be judged. It mattered not 
how the plate looked as long as it could be printed well, but it 
mattered a great deal how the plate was treated in the printing 
if they intended an artistic rendering. The processes of print- 
ing were then described, and the lecturer enumerated the 
articles which were necessary for the equipment of the 
etcher. Continuing, he said that if the etcher never printed 
his own ‘‘artist-proof”—he used the term in its true mean- 
ing—he could not know the right character of his plate. It was 
under his own hand that the capabilities in the printing should 
be tested. The ink, the wiping, the paper, the pressure in the 
press, all had to be varied according to the demands of the 
work in the plate. The etcher himself must regulate the style 
of printing. The next subdivisions of the subject were “the 
wiping of the plate” and “the paper.” In regard to the latter, 
he said that he did not think any nation produced paper of the 
quality of either English or Dutch or German of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth or eighteenth century, and he should rejoice to 
have modern paper of the old quality sent him. The conclud- 
ing points dealt with were the selection of subjects and the sale 
of etchings. As to the choice of subjects there was no law to 
guide one. The selection was distinctly a personal matter, and 
“not transferable.” The artist must remember that what 
would paint well would not always etch well, and wice-versd. 
But the etcher had one enormous advantage over the painter. 
He need not wait for any particular effect as long as the motive 
was before him. ‘The painter could do nothing with the mere 
motive ; it must be bathed in artistic effect before it attracted 
him, and then he must wait for its repetition before he could go 
on with his work. The etcher could make nature turn on the 
pivot of his own ‘individuality. The truth he produced came 
from within rather than from without. 

In the third lecture Professor Herkomer dealt chiefly with 
mezzotint. He said Prince Rupert, or one of his assistants, was 
supposed to have invented the process termed mezzotint. Its 
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characteristics were softness and a velvety quality in the blacks, 
with however a deficiency in sharpness of outline. In mezzotint, 
unlike etching, there was no acid used; but what was called 
the ground of the mezzotint plate consisted of a bed of burr, 
produced with a tool having the teeth edged—some 2} inches 
wide—which was rocked to and fro all over the plate in many 
directions until the surface was a bed of burr. If this burred 
surface were inked and an impression taken from it, the result 


would-be an even sheet of dense black. Here therefore was — 


practically a black plate, and the whole process of engraving 
was accomplished by scraping away in various degrees this 
burr which printed black, leaving the entire burr for the deep 
blacks, and scraping down to the bare copper for the higher 
lights. In former days, when copper plates alone were used, 
the effect was rich and strong ; but when steel was substituted 
for copper, to enable more impressions to be printed from the 
harder surface, all that richness and strength were lost, and 
mezzotint was made to play a secondary part in those showy 
plates done in what was called “the mixed style,” which were 
designed to attract the eye of the unwary public as they passed 
the print-seller’s shop window. As copper was soft, the teeth 
of the tool entered deeply, and thus a strong burr was ploughed 
up to catch and retain the ink. Steel, on the other hand, was 
hard, and did not permit the tool to enter far into its surface. 
Hence a thin smoky ground was all that could be produced on 
the metal. Now, copper was again used, as it could be pre- 
served by.a thin coating of steel deposited. by electricity after 
the engraving was finished. 
essentially of a flat piece of. steel, very much like the flat blade 
of a chisel, grooved down one side into a number. of ridges— 
sometimes as many as 120 to the inch—running parallel to its 
length. The ridges terminated in the edges, forming teeth; and as, 
further, it was so ground that the edge was somewhat circular in 
outline, it could be rocked to and fro across the plate, leaving 
a series of dotted lines, which, when repeated and _ interlaced, 
often enough produced the bed of burr. -The original ground 
of Prince Rupert was nota series of dots, but a series of. lines 
scratched into the copper in circular sweeps... The drawback to 


that method was that the ground when scraped down was apt 


to show some want of solidity, and looked threadbare ; whereas 
in our present method, especially with pole-rocking, such regu- 
larity was insured that there was an absolute certainty of the 
tone remaining solid, to whatever degree the ground was 
scraped. After a description of the rocking-pole, Professor 
Herkomer dealt with “the mezzotint ground.” He said the 
mezzotint ground as it was made nowadays was composed of a 
series of bands of dots rocked across the plate according to 
scale. But he hoped yet to experiment with a ground of the 
character-of that which Prince Rupert had produced, namely, 
a series of lines instead of dots, because the effect was far more 
like dry-point etching than anything we could produce with our 
present dotted method. He firmly believed that a combination 
of such ground with dry-point work would be the great method. 
of the future. Speaking of the interpretation of pictures, the 
lecturer said that in this scheme of work tonality would be 
possible as well as the finest definition in drawing with the 
needle (dry-point), and, if successful, a homogeneous whole 
would be the result. Moreover, it would only be manageable 
in the hands of a good draughtsman, so that the mechanical or 
commercial engraver would be a thing of the past. In studying 
the irregularities in the old mezzotints, on the other hand, he 
was at once struck with the necessity of being able to control 
the work. Many varieties of ground could be obtained: 
first, by the fineness or coarseness of the teeth of the tool ; 
second, by the way the teeth were ground; third, by. the 
number of ways in which it was rocked; and fourth, by the 
weight of pressure given in the rocking. After a description 
of the “scraper,” the Professor spoke of “the character of 
mezzotint,” and said there was always a tendency in the 
granulations of a mezzotint ground to resemble a lithograph 
in quality. Much, however, could be done in the printing to 
obviate this. There were some drawbacks to the free use of 
mezzotint for original work ; for, from the slowness of the 
method, it would readily be surmised that mezzotint engraving 
was not a fit material for direct work from nature. It needed 
temperament, with continuity of purpose, as well as an endow- 
ment of enthusiasm. Also, to succeed in mezzotint, the en- 
graver must be a skilful draughtsman. With the exception of 
Cousins, who could draw, at least in his best years, he ventured 
to say that not one of those engravers who had done the largest 
portion of the “ mixed-style” plates could draw a head from 
life. They were more or less human engraving machines. To 
interpret a man’s work—to render coloured work in black and 
white—was a difficult art. At the present day we had passed 
into an imitative period, in which as many mistakes were likely 
to occur as had already occurred in former times; only the 
form of the mistake changed. The present form was proneness 
to exaggerated caré in the imitation of the surface of a-picture. 
We aimed desperately at pictorial ‘effect. Speaking of photo- 
gravure, Professor Herkomer said that process relied upon the 
photograph, and that meant'surface. It was not a perfect 


The rocking tool consisted: 


| the brilliancy of the Chinese polychromatic porcelain. 


-marked than ever. 
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mechanical process either, for it needed endless working up 
before it was fit to be seen. The vile hand of man, therefore, 
did touch it. It represented mere surface, and nothing deeper, 
for it could never penetrate the surface any more than the 
photograph. It was to him a riddle how painters could ever ~ 
have been enraptured by such a process for the reproduction of 
their best works. It was the human interpreter which could 
grasp the character of a man’s work and the human interpreter 
alone. - Pure mezzotint was a medium far more suited to por- 
traits than to other objects ; it was too soft in character for the 
representation of all things, and too wanting in definition. In 
etching, line was the thing, and in the greatest etchings tone 
was only suggested. Concluding, Professor Herkomer said the 
interpretation of pictures was an art in itself, and should be 
judged and valued accordingly. It could in no way challenge 
the position that belonged by natural right to original etching. 


AMATEUR POTTERS IN JAPAN.* 


A‘ the village of Kuwana, in the province of Ise, between 
{\ _ the years 1760 and 1795, there lived a rich merchant, by, 
name Kuwanami Gozayemon, who, in the days of his prosperity, 
turned his thoughts to garden-making, that refined extravagance 
which has always been among the first fancies of a wealthy 
Japanese. Until that time Gozayemon had given himself little 
concern about the “ Chajin” and their tenets, but his horticul- 
tural predilections necessarily drove him to seek the aid of 
those masters of zsthetics. To this end he visited Kyétd, and 
there became the pupil of a renowned virtuoso, from whom he 
acquired, not the principles of garden-making alone, but also 
that taste for keramics which forms an integral part of the tea 
ceremonials. The memory of the great potter Kenzan was then 
fresh, and the Kiyomizu factories had attained ihe zenith of 
their excellence. The merchant of Kuwana, now an ardent 
disciple of the Cha-no-you ethics, never wearied of wandering 
from workshop to. workshop and watching the clay assume, 


, under the touch of skilled manipulators, shapes the beauties of 


which he had newly learned. to appreciate. His interest. 
gradually developed into a desire to imitate. The Ky6té potters 
were easily persuaded to explain their processes, and whether- 
their pupil possessed some innate ability.or whether as a. 
wealthy amateur he was able to command the best materials 
and devote ample time to the manufacture of single pieces, it is 
certain that, by the circle of friends who were so fortunate as to 
receive the products of his kiln, he was pronounced one of the 
best artists of his day. Yet, like the, majority of Japanese 
keramists, he was an imitator, not an originator. The thick, 
unadorned Raku ware and the ill-favoured Korean faiences. 
supplied models that seemed not less worthy of reproduction 
than the delicate conceptions of Ninsei or the bold designs of 
Kenzan. In both directions, however, Gozayemon was 
eminently successful, so successful that his fame reached the 
court of Yedo, and a special order was sent to him from the 
Shogun Iyenari (1785). No doubt such a commission incited 
the amateur to more than common exertions, for the proficiency 
he displayed induced the Shogun to summon him to Yedo. He 
accordingly moved to Komme, in the north-east suburb of the 
Eastern capital, where he already possessed a residence, and 
there pursued his keramic pastime, under the patronage of the 
Court nobles, Iyenari himself sometimes condescending to visit 
Komme and watch the elaboration of results which he so much 
admired. . The effect of all this upon Gozayemon’s reputation 
can be easily conceived. His ware became the rage everywhere, 
not perhaps for the sake of its merits alone, but also because of 
the difficulty men experienced in procuring it, for fame had 
made the artist capricious, and, since he did not work for gain, 
none but the favoured few might obtain specimens of his handi- 
craft. He now no longer restricted himself to imitations of the 
ancient models, but, giving the reins to his fancy, turned out 
pieces which combined the graces of the Japanese school wa 
ust 
then, however, the factories of the Celestial kingdom, under the 
munificent patronage of the Emperor Chien-lung, were produc- 
ing wares-not unworthy of their ancient fame, and side by side © 
with these the inferiority of the Japanese keramist’s 
enamels became easily apparent. The Shogun therefore 
commissioned the Governor of Nagasaki to procure from 
King-te-chang the recipes used at the Imperial fac- 
tory, together with a supply of the best materials. One 
is a little puzzled to conceive by what means these instructions 
were carried out, but-the Governor seems to have experienced 
no difficulty, for within a year he forwarded to Yeddo all that 
was required. With this aid Gozayemon’s success was more 
The best connoisseurs could scarcely dis- 
tinguish his pieces from. the Chinese porcelain decorated with 
red and green enamels of the Wan-lieh period (1673-1720), 


|. * From a paper by Mr; Ernest Hart on the ‘* Ancient and 
Modern Art Pottery and Porcelain of Japan,” read at a meeting of the 
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though, indeed, it must be confessed that the models he copied 
do not exhibit any very remarkable degree of keramic skill. 
His imitations of the Delft faience, too, were certainly quite.as 
good as the very inferior specimens of that ware which found 
their way to Japan; but of his achievements in this line we 
need only say that they would not be admitted into any 
respectable European collection. He only became great when, 
departing from his models, he combined brilliantly-glazed sur- 
faces with chaste floral: decoration in the pure Japanese style. 
He imitated everything, from the rude faiences of Korea and 
the grand colours of Cochin-China, to the severest styles of 
Ninsei and Kenzan.. He generally marked his pieces Banko 
(everlasting or enduring), sometimes, however, adding Fuyeki 
(changeless). His productions are now known as Ko-Banko- 
yaki (old Banko, ware). He died about the year 1800, at 
Kuwana, whither he had been recalled by Matsu-daira, lord of 
Etchiu, one of the most celebrated of modern wzrtuwosz. What- 
ever talent he possessed died with him, for, since he cultivated 
keramics entirely as a pastime, he neither took pupils nor im- 
parted his art to his children. One of his relatives, by name 
Takekawa Chikusai, who resided at Izawa, in Ise, made some 
attempts to continue the manufacture, or rather sought to 
obtain a market for his own wares under the «gis of the Banko 
stamp. But his productions were only tolerable so long as the 
materials left by Gozayemon remained unexhausted. 

Like all noted amateurs, Gozayemon would probably have 
found imitators in later times. Yet, had it not been for an 
accident, his name would certainly be little remembered outside 
the circle of connoisseurs, of whose somewhat archaic creed he 
was so obedient a disciple and in whose hands his compara- 
tively scanty productions remained. That accident was the 
discovery—about the year 1830—of a recipe which he had 
employed in the manufacture of his enamels. The document 
containing the precious formula had found its way into the 


possession of a dealer in d7ic-d-brac who lived at Kuwana, |: 
and whose son, Mori Yusetsu, had already gained some dis- 


tinction as an imitator of Raku faience. Fully appreciating the 
value of the knowledge thus strangely acquired, Yusetsu imme- 


diately set himself to profit by it ; and, in order to give his, 
counterfeit ware a greater semblance of authenticity, he per- | 
suaded Gozayenion’s grandson to sell him the Banko stamp. 


‘Thus the works of the Ise amateur were again brought into 
public notice, and that rather by a freak of fortune than by any 
public knowledge of their merits, Yusetsu, however, was 
saved from performing the ignoble 7é/e of a mere imitator by 
his quickness of observation, for, detecting that the Chinese 
artists—whose works, like Gozayemon, he took as his models — 
used moulds applied internally for their more elaborate pieces, 
he immediately adopted that method in his own workshop, and 
so caused the name of Banko—for he still continued to employ 
Gozayemon’s stamp—to be associated with the introduction of a 
valuable novelty in Japanese keramics. It has already been 
noticed that the Kyété artist, Mokubei, was the first to follow 
the Chinese example in the matter of moulds ; but, whereas 
che fashioned his clay in the mould, Yusetsu reversed the pro- 
cess by putting the mould inside the vase and pressing the 
clay with the hand into the matrix. The consequence is that 
his pieces carry their designs on the inner as well as the outer 
surface, and are, moreover, thumb-marked. Of course a mould 
thus employed was necessarily constructed on principles 
different from those which governed the Kyédté process. 
Accordingly, we find that the mould of Yusetsu, instead of 
being simply divided into two parts, was built up of six, or 
eight, or sometimes twelve longitudinal sections, which were 
withdrawn one by one after they had accomplished their end. 
The results displayed such clever modelling that they subse- 
quently came to be regarded as representative pieces of Banko- 
yaki. In fact, it is through the works of Yusetsu, or rather 
through the methods he devised, that the Ise ware has attained 
the widespread popularity it now enjoys; nor that undeser- 
vedly either, for some of the designs of his school exhibit a 
remarkable combination of artistic and technical excellence. 
Particularly worthy of mention are pieces ornamented with 
storks, dragons and so forth, in relief, and others with clever 
arabesques in coloured slips on a green or rich brown ground. 
All the Yusetsu Banko ware is faience, and the specimens are 
sometimes stamped “ Yusetsu.” Among his productions, a 
variety which often passes or is made to pass for “ Ko-Banko ” 
is a finely-crackled faience of a dark cream tint, decorated with 
blue under the glaze and above it with a preponderance of red 
diapers, among which are reserved medallions containing land- 
scapes or mythical subjects. Pieces in this style bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to the modern Aka-hada-yaki, but even 
in the absence of marks the two may be readily distinguished, 
not only by the omission of the blue in the latter, but also by 
its denser Adfe and the yellowish tinge of the body-glaze. The 
collector will generally be safe in attributing specimens of this 
nature to Yusetsu. Yuyeki, originally called Yohei, a younger 
brother of Yusetsu, was also an able artist—better, indeed, 
than Yusetsu himself, according to some authorities—and 
Mori-Yogozayemon, the present representative of the family, 


‘not deserve preservation. 
-lain clay discovered by Risamper came into use at Mikéchi, 


still carries on the manufacture. The reader will perceive, 
however, that in the hands of Yusetsu and his successors the 
Banko ware underwent a complete change of character. 

_ The old Hirado porcelain shows, says Brinkley, the highest 
degree of perfection and excellence to which the keramist ever 
attained. The factory at Mikéchi-yama (written Mikawa- 
uchi-yama, or the “hill between the three rivers”), like 
that at Okdéchi, was taken under special patronage. It appears 
that one at least of the potters who came to Japan in the train 
of Hideyoshi’s generals settled at Mikéchi, about the year 
1595, and inaugurated the manufacture of faience decorated 
with blue under the glaze. No specimens of this ware are 
believed to be now extant. We may presume that it did 
Some twenty years later the porce- 


but the method of applying vitrifiable enamels not being 
known, the only colour employed for decorative purposes was 
blue under the glaze. Probably for this reason the industry 
did not flourish, and the workshops had long been closed when, 
about the year 1740, Matsura, feudal chief of Hirado, an 
island off the coast of Hizen, caused them to be reopened, and 
placed the workmen under strict supervision, forbidding them 
to sell or dispose of their productions without special per- 
mission. This nobleman appears to have been a very practical 
connoisseur. He bestowed scarcely less attention on the 
potteries of his fief than Louis XV. did on those of Sévres. 
The pieces turned out were reserved entirely for his own use 
and that of his friends, or for presentation to the Court of the 
Tokugawa Regents in Yedo. I visited lately his descendant, 
Count Matsura, still living at Tokio. He has his private kilns 
in his garden. I saw the potter at work (and my wife sketched 
him) making presents for the Tsarewitch, as in the olden time, 
and he favoured me with some pieces subsequently which I 
highly value. To the ware potted at Mikéchi from this time 
(1740) until the period of Tempo (1830) must unquestionably 


‘be assigned the first place among the porcelains of Japan. It 
is called Hirado-yaki. 
that of either Nabeshima-yaki or Imari-yaki, owed its excep- 
‘tional qualities entirely to careful manipulation. 


The faze, finer, purer and whiter than 


On the 
trituration of the clay and its subsequent washing and strain- 
ing pains almost unlimited were bestowed, and the preparation 
of the glazing material was the work of months. Examined 


‘attentively, the AéZe is found to be virtually free from the dark 


gritty particles so common in Imari ware, and the granulations 
in the surface of the glaze, invisible to the naked eye, are not 
more marked than in the best Chinese porcelain. It is not, 
however, till we consider the decoration that the incomparable 
beauties of this Hirado-yaki become fully apparent. With rare 
exceptions blue is the only colour employed. It is not the 
intense, fathomless colour of the old Chinese keramists, nor yet 
is it the light, bodiless blue of the Nabeshima ware. It is a 
colour between the two, exquisitely soft and clear, and 
harmonising perfectly with the milk-white, velvet-like glaze in 
which it seems to float. Of the execution of the designs it is 
impossible to speak too highly. Nothing approaching them 
can be found in the whole range of Chinese porcelains. One 
is puzzled to conceive, in the first place, how etching so wonder- 
fully fine and outlines of such detailed accuracy can have been 
transferred to a surface of baked clay ; and in the second, how 
every process of glazing and stoving can have been effected 
with sufficient skill to preserve these delicate pictures. There 
are few subjects which the artists of Mikéchi did not depict 
upon their pieces, and fewer still in which they fell short of 
marked success. No great number of many really choice 
specimens of Hirado-yaki have yet found their way westward. 
Only within the last few years did the passion for blue-and- 
white, suddenly developed in Europe, induce the Japanese 
virtuosi to place this ware upon the market, and the supply, 
always very limited, did not last long enough to familiarise Ameri- 
cans and Europeans with the merits of Japan’s best porcelain. 

The pure white porcelain of old Hirado is remarkable for 
its milky glaze ; the modern commercial imitators are less 
perfect in material, have a greenish tint in the glaze and are 
less perfect in the potting. Besides blue and white, the most 
characteristic colour used is brown. Of these chromatic 
Hirado pieces you have before you some noble specimens. You 
will notice the large covered bowl which has evidently served 
as a model for our old Bow and Plymouth ware, with shells and 
seaweed in relief. The figures, birds, flowers and delicate 
reliefs of Hirado gave many hints to Dresden. 

The Nabeshima ware made at the Okéchi-yama kilns, 
under the patronage of Nabeshima, feudal chief of Hizen, are 
not less remarkable for their perfection of blue-and-white 
decoration and of paste than those of Hirado. They have 
generally also a characteristic combination of red introduced. 
The Nabeshima potters as a rule did not use marks, and never 
copied Chinese marks except on pieces which were obvious 
reproductions of Chinese originals. The reason of this is 
easily understood when we remember that the productions of 
the Okéchi factories were destined solely for the House of 
Nabeshima. Okéchi, in fac , was a private kiln. 
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AGHADOE, COUNTY KERRY. 


RCHDALL, in his “ Monasticon Hibernicum,” devotes but 

two lines and a half to the ancient church of Aghadoe. 

He says that “ Aodh, son of Conor, son of Auliffe Mor 
O’Donoghue, died in the year 1231, and was buried in the old 
abbey of Aghadoe, of which we can learn no other particulars.” 
But the “Annals of Innisfallen” have the following entry :— 
“A.D. 1158. The great church at Aghadoe was built by Auliffe 
Mor Cuimnasiach (s¢c) O’Donoghue, having obtained the 
supreme sovereignty of the Eoghannacht of Loch Lein for his 
posterity.” The explanation is probably that an ancient 
monastery of the primitive type existed at Aghadoe before 
1158, and that O’Donoghue erected a larger church and 
monastery on its site. An exquisite vignette of its ruined 
doorway, as it stood in 1841, will-be found in Archdeacon 
Rowan’s “Lake Lore.” Lord Dunraven’s splendid volumes, 
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edited by Miss Stokes, give full notices of Aghadoe Church 
and ruined castle of the round type, like that at Barrow, near 
Ardfert, and the larger one at Waterford. The illustration 
gives a view of the doorway of Aghadoe as it now stands, and 
an ideal restoration by Mr. Cochrane, F.R.I.B.A., hon. secre- 
tary Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. The original 
drawing was exhibited in the exhibition of the Royal Hiberniam 
Academy of Arts for the year 1891. 

Aghadoe, in Irish Achadh-da-eé, The Field of the Two: 
Yews, is situate just 2} miles from Killarney. Here in the 
seventh century an establishment which afterwards became the- 
seat of a bishopric was founded by St. Finian. The remaining 
buildings of this venerable monastery consist of a ruined 
church, the base of a cloictheach or round tower, and a very 
remarkable castle called the “ Pulpit” or “Bishop’s Chair,” 
which was probably the residence of the bishops of Aghadoe 
during several centuries, commencing with the twelfth. The 
cemetery contains a number of highly interesting memorial- 

stones, including a fine 
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example of an ogham-in-- 
scribed monument, now’ 
| sadly injured. 

The church, or cathe-- 
dral, is of two distinct 
periods of architecture, 
much of the nave, in- 
cluding a large portion of 
the western end, belonging 
to the Hiberno-Roman- 
| esque style, while the rest 
{ exhibits “first Pointed” 
details. In the westerm 
doorway we have an ad- 
mirable study of its class, 
| presenting several  re-- 
| cessed arches, the jambs: 
| and capitals of which are 
| covered with a profusiom 

of mouldings and other 

decorations executed in a. 
| Style truly Irish. The west. 
gable as it now stands. 
presents three distinct. 
| types of masonry. First 
| there is close-jointed work, 
of a character closely re- 
sembling a portion of the: 
round tower; this is at the 
left side of the doorway, 
and it extends up to the 
cap of the pilaster. Over 
this we have spawled 
/ masonry, and then a few 
courses of large stones. 
The upper part of the 
gable is very much out of 
plumb. The portion com- 
posed of small and rounded 
stones denotes a later date,, 
in which greater import- 
ance was attached to the 
cementing power of the 
matrix rather than of the 
jointing of the stones. Of 
these divergent classes of 
masonry the dressed is the: 
oldest, the close-jointedi 
masonry next in date, and 
the small stones belong to- 
th late period, when more: 
attention was paid to the 
cut stone “dressings” of 
doors and windows than. 
of the common rubble 
composing the walls. The: 
inner face of the gable 
shows by the broken-up. 
and fractured appearance: 
of the large stones that 
the building had at one 
time been destroyed by: 
fire. The round tower, 
which at present measures 
about eighteen feet in 
height, stands at a little 
distance to the north-west. 
This must have been ori- 
ginally a splendid cloict- 
heach. Its masonry shows 
/ an example of roughly 
' squared work such as is 
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found in several of our oldest ecclesiastical buildings. Many 
of the blocks, however, which formed part of the outer facing 
of the wall have been abstracted and used as headstones in the 
cemetery adjoining and for building the wall now enclosing the 
graveyard. 

The mouldering castle already referred to stands upon a 
grassy slope below the cemetery. It is a veritable donjon, 
circular in plan, with stairs and passages within the thickness 
of the wall. Nothing has been retained of its history, nor does 
any record of the erection of this once important work appear 
in our annals. It is no doubt as old as the twelfth century—a 
period when it was customary in not a few parts of Ireland to 
construct circular keeps of great magnitude and strength. 

The church as it now stands is 83 feet in extreme length 
and 23 feet 6 inches in width. It is divided by a wall running 


across the width of the building at a distance of 36 feet from | 


the west end, thus forming two separate apartments. This cross 
wall is not bonded with the masonry of the side walls, and is 
clearly of later date. It contains a small window 10} inches 
in width, widening with a splay to the west of 2 feet 10 inches 
in width. The head of the narrow portion of arch is semi- 
circular, and is formed out of a single stone, a form of con- 
struction used in Ireland long after the introduction of Pointed 
architecture. This cross wall also contains a built-up doorway, 
one jamb of which is square and the other splayed. The apart- 
ment at the western end was no doubt at one time the residence 
of the officiating priest, and the indications of fire before 
alluded to may have been caused by the introduction of a 
ihearth at this the north-west corner of the building. There is 
a window in the north wall lighting this apartment; it is 
9 inches in width externally, splayed to 3 feet in width inter- 
nally, and is circular-headed, formed of stones dressed to the 
radius of the arch. There is a similar ope in the south wall, 
and these windows come within 4 feet 2 inches and 5 feet 
4 inches respectively of the dividing wall. 

The church was evidently lengthened to the east, probably 
in the thirteenth century, and the eastern gable, which contains 
two narrow lights widely splayed, rests on a foundation with an 
offset visible, and a batter rising for several feet in height ; this 
batter is returned at the north-east angle for the thickness 
of the wall, where it dies off, but at the south-east angle it is 
terminated by a projecting buttress, only the foundations of 
which are now apparent. Immediately outside the gable there 
is a depression in the ground which necessitated a_ greater 
height of wall and the precautions just mentioned. The east 
window is composed of two narrow lights, 5$ inches in width 
and 8 feet 3 inches in height. Each ope has a square and 
chamfer externally widening to 16 inches, with deep internal 
Splays 5 feet 6 inches in width ; and these splays come within 
2 inches of meeting and give the two lights the appearance of 
one window, which is further accentuated by a discharging arch 
thrown over the two internal pointed arches forming the heads 
of the splayed openings. At the springing of these arches there 
are two curious bits of carving, one a human head and the 
other corbel shaped. Although the internal appearance is that 
of a two-light window, externally the two lights appear as quite 
distinct windows. The heads of the narrow portion are semi- 
circular, though the weathering of the stone in the only exposed 
head—the other being covered with ivy—would give at first 
sight the impression that they were lancet-headed, 

There are traces of a doorway in the south wall. It is 
4 feet wide, and has an internal splay, with a square and 
chamfer moulding externally. 

The western doorway is the chief feature of this ancient 
building. It is 5 feet 10 inches in height, 2 feet 8 inches in 
width at top and 2 feet 10 inches at bottom, and has four orders 
of arch mouldings. The’ inner is of plain wrought stone ; the 
second hasa remarkable chevron pattern which springs from an 
impost, surmounting a still more remarkable ornaimental 
pilaster 73 inches by 3} inches, with a step pattern of pro- 
nounced Celtic type ; the third order is carried by the capital 
of an angle-shaft, and has a slightly sunken moulding on the 
face ornamented with a hall and crossbar pattern in low relief, 
strongly suggestive of the echinus of Classical architecture ; the 
fourth order is that surmounting the external pilaster, which is 
13 inches in width, with an 8-inch projection. It has chevron 
‘blocks with a highly ornamented incised pattern, somewhat 
resembling that on the doorways of Killeshin and Ullard, and 
these are capped by a hood moulding, almost identical with the 
Iffley pattern. The whole gable has suffered a good deal of 
injury at various times, and the external order of the doorway 
has almost disappeared. At the present time the few remain- 
ing stones forming the hood moulding are placed side by side 
with the chevron blocks instead of being placed over them, and 
this circumstance has led to the belief that the arch originally 
consisted of only three orders, and that the top chevron blocks 
do not belong to the doorway. A study of other similar works 
and a consideration of the size and position of the external 
pilasters will show that it must have carried a fourth order, and 
that this fourth order was the chevron ball moulding, as shown 
on the drawing indicating the suggested restoration. ‘This is 
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another instance of how well meant but injudicious attempts at 
restoration may be the means of destroying essential features 
of the object sought to be preserved. 


THE LATE JOHN B. PIRIE, ARCHITECT. 


E regret having to record, says the Aderdeen Free Press, 

the death of Mr. John Bridgeford Pirie, architect, Aber- 

deen (of Messrs. Pirie & Clyne), which took place suddenly at 

his residence in Hamilton Place on Wednesday in last week. 

Mr. Pirie had been in weak health for a considerable time past, 

having indeed been practically cut off from professional work 

for the past three years ; but his death occurred, we under- 
stand, with quite startling suddenness. 

Deceased, who was a little over forty years of age, was a 
native of Aberdeen—of the Footdee district, to be precise—his 
father having been for many years a sailing captain in the 
service of Messrs. George Thompson & Co. After being 
educated at a once well-known local institution—Ledingham’s 
Academy—Mr. Pirie was apprenticed to Mr. Alexander Ellis, 
architect, Aberdeen. He was afterwards for a short time in the 


| office of Mr. David Bryce, architect, Edinburgh ; and then for 


about ten years he was leading draughtsman to Mr. James 
Matthews, architect, Aberdeen. He set up business as an 
architect on his own account about fifteen years: ago, and a 
year or two later he entered into partnership with Mr. Arthur 
Clyne, the firm name being Pirie & Clyne. A number of pro- 
minent buildings in the city and county have been designed by 
the firm, notably the Anderson Library at Woodside, the new 
Academy at Peterhead, the Victoria Hall (Colonel Far- 
quharson’s) in Castleton, Braemar ; while outside Aberdeen- 
shire mention may be made of the Macduff Town Hall and the 
Craiglockhart Laundry. The firm also submitted designs for 
numerous works decided by competition, including particularly 
what was admittedly an artistic and quite unique design for the 
Aberdeen Public Library, and designs for the Aberdeen Art 
Gallery, the Glasgow Municipal Buildings and St. Leonard’s 
Free Church, Perth. Of Mr. Pirie’s individual work before he 
entered into partnership with Mr. Clyne, the most con- 
spicuous memorial, probably, is the Queen’s Cross Free Church. 
As most readers must be aware, this is a building of very 
graceful design, though marred somewhat in its proportions, 
its length hardly corresponding to the spaciousness of its facade 
or its high-pitched roof and elegant tower ; but the facade alone, 
with its handsome entrance and large surmounting window, 
with carved mullions of granite, has always been a feature of 
general admiration. Some time before he designed this church 
Mr. Pirie designed a new Free Church for Fraserburgh—a 
building in some respects net unlike that at Queen’s Cross. 
Mr. Pirie also designed most of the more recently-erected 
houses in Argyll Place and the bulk of the houses in Hamilton 
Place (between Westfield Road and Fountainall Road). The 
Hamilton Place houses, with their horseshoe doorways, their 
clam-shell ornaments, &c., have been much criticised ; but 
whatever opinion may be formed of them, it must be conceded 
that they exhibit a marked originality of architectural design— 
a decided breaking-off from the conventional and monotonous 
straight lines in house-building, with rectangular openings for 
doors and windows. Mr. Pirie also designed the. very unique 
building in Queen’s Road (Treasurer Morgan’s) which occupies 
the site of old Rubislaw House. In the opinion of many of his 
friends, whoever, Mr. Pirie’s most original work—certainly the 
one on which he expended most time—was his last, the design 
for the elaborate monument to the late Mr. James Saint, jun., 
in Allenvale Cemetery. Its execution relieved many an hour of 
illness, and not improbably the deceased architect may have 
felt it to be his last work, and so made it his best. Enough has 
been said to show that Mr. Pirie was an architect of distinctive 
originality, whose work was characterised by great individuality 
in design and treatment. Most of his architectural work was 
of the Gothic order, the impetus to which was probably based 
on an intimate acquaintance with and close study of the works 
of Ruskin. He was otherwise well read in the literature of his 
profession, and at one time prepared material for a paper on 
“ Beauty in Art,” to be read to the Philosophical Society, but 
his illness prevented the full development of this purpose. Mr. 
Pirie had essentially the artistic temperament which manifested 
itself, unfortunately, in ways adverse to success as ordinarily 
gauged. He was shy and reserved—sensitive, too; he did not 
care to court clients, and he did not choose to subordinate his 
views to those of patrons ; his dissidence would be occasionally 
expressed with a bluntness probably inherited from his seafaring 
sire. 


It is Proposed to provide increased accommodation in 
connection with the Grand Pump Room at Bathby the purchase 
of adjoining property, and the covering-in of the Roman Bath, 
which is now exposed. The cost is estimated at from 40,000/. 
to 45,000/. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE judgment given by Mr. Justice Cave in KInc z. 
STACEY will, we hope, be a warning to those sharp vendors 
who dispose of land without caring much about the way 
the purchaser is to gain access to it. In the case in 
question a piece of ground had become isolated, for the 
owner had from time to time disposed of the surrounding 
property, and the only approach to a high road was there- 
fore cut off. At the sale the objection was raised and 
nobody would buy. ‘Then it was announced that arrange- 
ments would be entered into to provide a right of way ; 
the proceedings recommenced and the plaintiff became 
the purchaser. He soon found that an agreement with the 
adjoining owners was impracticable. Accordingly he sued 
the vendor in the County Court to recover the purchase- 
money and to have the contract rescinded. Judgment was 
given in his favour and the defendant appealed. Mr. 
Justice Cave held that it was not enough to show that at 
one time, when all the lands were held by the same person, 
there was access from all of them to the road, and that, 
therefore, there was a “way of necessity” from any of the 
fields to the road. That was not enough to show the right 
of way which the vendor was bound to provide. If he had 
been able to show the acquiescence of the present owner of 
the intervening land, or his admission of a right of way, it 
might have been different ; but, in fact, it was not so, for 
that owner disputed the right of way. The vendor had no 
right to force upon the plaintiff, the proposed purchaser, a 
disputed title. A person who proposed to purchase land 
is not supposed to buy a law suit, unless he is told the title 
is doubtful, and then, of course, he must take his chance. 
In this case, on the contrary, he agreed to-purchase with a 
distinct stipulation for a right of way, and that did not 
mean a disputed right, but an admitted one. The County 
Court judge, therefore, was right. The appeal was dis- 
missed. It is astonishing how often litigation arises out of 
questions of approach, sometimes as in the present case 
where no approach exists, at others about approaches which 
could never be made. 


ELEVEN sets of plans have been received in the com- 
petition for the new General Hospital in Birmingham. 
Some are by local architects. The Building Committee, 
with the aid of Mr. WATERHOUSE as assessor, will select 
three of the designs, and it is expected that the General 
Committee will make a final selection on the 8th inst. The 
plans will be afterwards exhibited. The hospital is to con- 
tain 304 beds, and the sum proposed for expenditure is 
only 80,0007, In consequence a rather plain exterior is 
indispensable, and the most that can be done is to use 
terra-cotta dressings with brick. It is understood that some 
of the competitors have expressed doubts about the likeli- 
hood of being able to provide the stipulated accommoda- 
tion for the sum mentioned. 


A Bit is to be introduced this session, by which it is 
proposed to regulate the practice of architecture in New 
York by holding examinations and granting licenses. There 
is to be a State Board of Architects, three of the members 
to hold office for one year, and four to hold office for two 
years. ‘The appointments of members will be entrusted to 
the regents of the New York University. It is to be the 
duty of the board to prepare rules and regulations for the 
examination and licensing of applicants for licenses to 
practise architecture, and they may amend, modify and 
repeal such rules and regulations from time to time. The 
examinations are to be held at least once a year. Each 
applicant will pay a fee of five dollars, and on passing a 
satisfactory examination can obtain a license by paying a’ 
fee of fifteen dollars. Persons practising in the State when 
the Act is passed can receive the license without fees or 
examinations. The names and addrss:s of the holders of 
licenses are to be registered in the office of the clerk of the 
county. Licenses can be revoked on account of gross 
negligence, ‘recklessness or dishonest practices, but not 


until inquiry has been made into the charges. Any person. 


pursuing the practice of architecture in. the State, or who 
shall engage in the business of preparing plans, specifica- 
tions and preliminary data for the erection or alteration of 
buildings, or who advertises or puts out any sign or card 


designating himself as an architect without a license be- 
comes guilty of a misdemeanour, and, upon conviction, is 
to be fined not less than fifty dollars nor more than five 
hundred dollars. But nothing in the Act is to be construed 
as prohibiting any person from acting as designer of his own 
building, or as designer for any person employing him with 
full knowledge on the part of the employer that the person 
so employed is not a licensed architect, nor to prohibit 
architects residing in other States from competing for any 
special building, or from visiting the State of New York for 
such purpose in person, nor to prohibit students or em- 
ployés of licensed architects from acting for or upon the 
authority of such licensed architects. It will be remem- 
bered that an effort was made a couple of years since to 
pass a similar measure, and apparently nothing has since 
occurred in New York which calls for urgency in dealing 
with the Bill. 


‘ 


Ir has been announced that the French Minister of Fine 
Arts was about to have the Old Roman Theatre at Orange 
restored, in order that some of the Greek and Roman plays 
may be performed on so suitable a stage. Lovers of 
antiquity need not, however, become alarmed about the 
extent of the work. In France more respect is sure to be 
shown to Pagan than to Christian buildings. As all the 
money to be laid out does not exceed 1,600/, there cannot 
be a renovation or completion of so extensive a ruin. All 
that is contemplated is the erection of seats for spectators, 
for the theatre is occasionally used for dramatic representa- 
tions whenever some members of the company of the 
Théatre Francais are in the neighbourhood. Whatever is 
to be done will be carried out under the direction of M. 
Formick. Originally the side of the hill was excavated to 
form seats, but the greater part of the stone has been 
removed. ‘The great wall of the scena still remains, and 
measures 334 feet by 111 feet by 13 feet. 


THE Carlisle Rural Sanitary Authority would appear to 
be very rigorous in exacting obedience to the letter of the 
by-laws. On October 15, Mr. Hiccinson, an architect of 
Carlisle, sent in a notice and plan for a new house at 
Botcherby. ‘The plans were examined two days afterwards, 
but whether they were approved or rejected does not appear, 
On the 19th the inspector visited the site and found the 
foundations put in and a wall raised 3 feet. It appears it is 
not uncommon in the district to anticipate in that way the 
approval of plans. An objection was made that on the 
plan an ashpit appeared too small, and, although it was 
shown that water was to be drawn from the main, it was 
alleged that there was not to bea proper supply of water for 
the house. A second plan was sent in, and, as we suppose, 
the ashpit was of the exact dimensions, the surveyor recom- 
mended that a permit should be granted. But the com- 
mittee declined, and, according to their own officer, it is 
among the uncertainties of history whether after four 
months the second plans have been approved or rejected. 
According to law, a mandamus could be issued against 
the Authority for the neglect. But tie Authority, never- 
theless, summoned Mr. Hiccinson for breach of the by- 
laws. The magistrates, however, at once dismissed the 
summons, but did not award the costs which Mr. H1ccinson 
deserved. 


THE director of the Louvre has received authority to 
accept two portraits by the Swiss artist, MELCHIOR Wyrscn, 
which were bequeathed by the late M. Francis Wry. The 
name of the artist is now hardly known. He was killed in 
September 1798, under circumstances that are not creditable 
to France. WyrscH became blind, and he retired to the 
valley of Buochs. In 1798 the French, with their usual 
love of liberty, insisted on the submission of the Swiss 
republic. The valley was invaded. The cottage in which 
Wyrscu lodged was burst into by French soldiers. ‘Fhe 
owner and servants, mostly women, were wounded, and 
when the blind artist appealed to the ruffians he was at 
once murdered. The “victory” is, no doubt, recorded 
somewhere on marble. It shows no small hardihood to 
exhibit in the Louvre a work by one of the countless 
victims whose blood cries out for vengeance against 
France. But probably it will) be supposed that the 
exhibition will be sufficient recompense. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


INDEX AND DESCRIPTIONS TO THE ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION 
SOCIETY'S PLATES. (SECOND SERIES, 1891.) 


WOS. 307-313._170 QUEEN’S GATE, S.W. VIEWS OF ENTRANCE 
HALL, THE HALL, EXTERIORS, ENTRANCE, THE DINING- 
ROOM AND THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


R. Norman Shaw, R.A., architect. 


WO. 314-THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 1890. FRIEZE 


FROM A FIREPLACE. 
Designed by H. Wilson. .Modelled by F. W. Pomeroy and 
H. Wilson. 


NO. 315—THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 1890. PORTIONS 


OF THE DECORATIONS OF A CEHILING, 


Designed and modelled by Stephen Webb for Messrs. 
Collinson & Lock. The work was cast in wax moulds in the 
studio, and the ceilings were erected in a house in Grosvenor 
Square, in the occupation of .Mr. Cassell. .The subject of the 
illustration is a portion of the centre and a portion of the 
border of the drawing-room ceiling. - Mr. John Malcolm, of 
46 Queen Victoria Street, was the architect. 


316._CATHEDRAL OF ST. OMER. HEAD FROM STATUE OF 


CHRIST. 
From a drawing by W. R. Lethaby. 


NO. 


INO, 317—THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 1890. THE VENICE 
AND’ MURANO’ GLASS COMPANY. MOSAIC PANEL FROM THE 
AMERICAN CHURCH, ROME. 


Designed by E. Burne-Jones, A.R.A. Executed by Pietro 
Dominici. 


ee a ae Oe Ce ee PRESBYTERIAN 


CHURCH, 


William Dunn, architect. This building, of which the view 
shows the south front, was erected in 1889 as an addition to the 
Presbyterian church at Crouch Hill. The three large bay 
windows on the first floor are in the side of the young men’s 
reading-room ; the bays on the ground-floor light the ministers’ 
session-rooms. Behind these are other classrooms, and a hall 
seating about four hundred people. The latter is of a T-shape 
in plan, the arms of the T being formed by two short aisles 
behind stone arcades. All the windows are high up in the walls, 
and are filled with clear glass in lead. The site is a good one, 
being in an avenue of fine trees and holly hedges. 


NOS. 319-322. HARROW. MISSION-ROOM, BILLIARD-ROOM,— EXTE 
RIOR OF BILLIARD-ROOM, AND STAIRCASE. 


Edward S. Prior, M.A., architect. 


NO. 3$23._WEYBRIDGE. STAIRCASE. 


Reginald T. Blomfield, M.A., architect. 


| NO, 4.-_ADDITIONS TO BOXLEY PARE 


John Belcher, architect. 


NO. 3235._.THE HEBREW CONFERENCE HALI, WHITECHAPEL. 


Beresford Pite, architect. 


NO. 326.—CASE OF A GRAND PIANOFORTE FOR NO. 2 
KENSINGTON COURT. 


T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., architect. This is a new instrument 
made by Messrs. Broadwood. The case, designed by Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, A.R.A.; is laid outside with intarsiatura of satin-wood, 
shaded and engraved, with occasional use of mother-of-pearl 
and tortoiseshell. The inside of the lid is decorated with 
enamel painting and a pattern of gesso gilt. The shields and 
cartouches bear each a few bars from works composed for the 
clavier, harpsichord or piano, by Bach, Handel, Bird, Gibbons, 
Purcell and Arne. The stand on which the instrument rests 
is of walnut, and the ground of the veneer is of wood stained to 
a greenish-black colour. The stand is made at Messrs. Broad- 
wood’s works, and the intarsia is done by Mr. Bessant, of 
Cavendish Works, Charlotte Street, Portland Place, W. 


NOS. 327-329. __ DESIGN FOR A TOWN MANSION BY J. A. SLATER. 
FRONT ELEVATION, PLANS, PERSPECTIVE. 


This design, made in 1885, was intended to provide oppor- 
tunities for the display of paintings, sculpture and_ other works 
of art, at the same time affording the ordinary requirements of 
a-town mansion. No picture gallery, in the direct sense of the 
term, is provided. Paintings would be hung in dining-room 
and morning-room. Movable screens for etchings, engravings, 
&c., would-be placed at each pier, between the windows of 
morning-room, dining-rooin and long drawing-room. ~ The suc- 
cession of recesses in the -hall are for ancient armour. A 
museum for curios is grouped round two sides of the maim 
staircase on ground floor, Jit directly from the sky through 
circular openings in the roof, occurring opposite each case. A 
similar method of sky-lighting is adopted in the return drawing- 
room on entrance front. By setting back the external wall 
above on second floor, direct vertical light falls on the four 
groups of sculpture which are there placed.. The little window 
shown on outside wall, behind the sculpture, would have a 
shutter always closed, to. prevent any lighting of the sculpture 
from behind—ruinous ‘to effect—but might be opened when 
needed. This room is further lit by a range of clerestory 
windows. A hollow screen, with glazed doors on either side for 
the display of ceramics, divides the long drawing-room midway. 
The ceiling’ of ball-room, divided into fifteen circular panels, 
would be painted, also the frieze, with allegorical subjects 
representing Music and the Dance. — Bronzes are shown at end 
of morning-room on plan, and a marble. fountain occurs in the 
centre of grand staircase. Beside this staircase, which ascends 
only to the first floor, there are two additional staircases, both 
with lifts, which connect the basement with upper floors. These 
are planned in conjunction with the serving-rooms for morning- 
room and dining-room (the servants’ hall below the former, and 
the kitchen under the latter). One of these staircases, as stated 
on plan, would be used as an overflow staircase on ball nights 
between ball-room and supper-room. Complete circulation for 
the guests is obtained through all the reception-rooms on first 
floor, the only cu/-de-sac being the retreat, cpening from ball- 
room. An effort was made to avoid the use of stereotyped 
forms in the elevations, eliminating ornament of all kind ex- 
cepting where it might be employed to decorate openings, and 
proceeding on principles of simplicity of outline, ci ncentration, 
largeness and squareness, ; 
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NOS. 330-333._ SKETCH FOR CHURCH, REGENT’S CANAL, PAD- 
DINGTON. PLANS, SECTIONS, ELEVATIONS AND PERSPECTIVE 


VIEWS. ‘ 
John Belcher, architect. 


NOS. 334, 335._CLUMBER. CHANCEL. 


G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., and T. Garner, architects. 


NOS. 836-338._HOARCROSS. VIEW OF EAST END, INTERIOR AND 
CHANCEL. 


G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., and T. Garner, architects. 


NO. 339.-ST. SEPULCHRE’S, HOLBORN. 


Design for reconstruction of organ. W. D. Carée, M.A, 
architect. This design was made to carry out a scheme for 
placing the organ, which is now in a poor position in the north 
chapel, upon the existing screen at the west end, one bay east- 
ward from the tower. The elevation shows the organ fronts 
facing eastwards, and the plan, the general scheme. As the 
original drawing was in fine pencil, delicately tinted, the repro- 
duction hardly conveys a good impression of it. 


NO. 340._THE EAST WINDOW, DORCHESTER CEMETERY CHAPEL 


This window is intended to illustrate the Christian teaching 
that we ought not to sorrow for the dead in Christ, as those 
that have no hope. In the left-hand light our Lord appears to 
the mourning disciples on the way to Emmaus. In the right- 
hand light He reveals Himself to them at supper, in the break- 
ing of bread. He rebuked them then for not comprehending 
the meaning of His death, or understanding the hope of His 
resurrection. The middle light of the window shows the subject 
of His rebuke. Reproving angels present to us, surrounded by 
a glory of light, a vision of our crucified Saviour ; in the back- 
ground the peace shed by the cross falls upon a quiet pastoral 
scene, and a Christian church and graveyard. The lower part of 
the window is shut in above by cloud and gloom; but rays from the 

‘ glory which surrounds the cross of Christ break upwards through 
the veil, and Angels hold-the chalice of the Precious Blood by 
which entrance is made for us into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
At the top point of the window, Christ, under the ancient 
symbol of the Pelican, feeds His little ones with His own 
Blood, and in the sunshine streaming from His presence the 
new-born souls are carried up by Guardian Angels to their rest 
beneath His wings. This window is designed and painted by 
Christopher W. Whall, and is the first large window for which 
Prior’s early English glass has been used, A.D. 1890. 


NO. 341—DESIGN FOR MEMORIAL WINDOW. 
Subjects from the Legend of St. Christopher, by Christopher 
W. Whall. 


NOS. 342-344.-HOLLAND HOUSE, KENSINGTON. SOUTH AND 
EAST FRONTS. 


NO. 345.. THE BAPTISTERY, FLORENCE. A DETAIL OF THE 
INTERIOR. 


Measured and drawn by Robert Weir Schultz. 


NOS. 346-348._TROYES. A PART OF WINDOW OVER VESTRY DOOR 
IN SOUTH AISLE OF NAVE, AND DETAILS, 


Drawn by Detmar J. Blow. 


WO. 349._ST. GILES’S CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH. PULPIT IN 
MORAY AISLE. 


R. Rowand Anderson, LL.D., architect. This pulpit, which 
has been erected in the Moray aisle, where the daily service in 
St. Giles’s is held, is placed against the pillar at the north-east 
corner. Round the moulded cornice is this inscription :—‘‘ To 
commemorate the resumption in 1883 of daily service in this 
ehurch, after an interval of 200 years, this pulpit is erected by 
Jobn Ritchie Findlay. James Cameron Lees, D.D., Minister. 
R. Rowand Anderson, LL.D., Architect.” The total height 
from the floor is 19 feet. The whole of the work has been 
executed from Dr. Rowand Anderson’s designs, by Messrs. 
Whylock & Read, George Street, Edinburgh. The Sermon on 
the Mount and the figure of St. John the Baptist have been 
modelled and carved by Mr. Rhind. 


NO. 350._STIRLING HIGH SCHOOL. PROPOSED 8CREEW 
AT RECTOR’S "ROOM, 


The late J. M. Maclaren, architect. 


NO. 351.-MAUSOLEE DE SAINT-REMY, TARASCON.. 


From a drawing by A. Needham Wilson, 


NOS, 352, 353._ST. WILFRID, HICKLETON, AND MAGDALENE: 
COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., and T. Garner, architects. 


NOS. 354, 355._HOUSE IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. EXTERIOR VIEW 
AND THE HALL. 


Batsford Park is a stone mansion just erected from the 
designs of Messrs. Ernest George & Peto to supersede the 
incommodious house which stood hard by and which was out of 
harmony with the noble park in which it stood. On the 
southern or park side there are ample bay windows upon the 
terrace. The desire has been to treat the symmetrical Tudor 
house in a broad and dignified way, after the manner of an old 
building of the period, avoiding prettiness and fanciful features. 
The walls, which are of the Boughton stone quarried on the 
estate, are mostly 3 feet thick, with mullioned and transomedi 
windows. The reception-rooms are entered from a hall 
occupying two storeys in height, the lower portion panelled, 
the upper part showing its stone construction and being pierced 
by the moulded arches of the gallery, which is an arcaded 
passage formed behind the walls. Messrs. Peto Brothers, of 
London, were the contractors for this work. 


NOS. 356-861._HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, SLOANE SQUARE, LONDON 
INTERIOR LOOKING EAST, EXTERIOR WEST END, THE 
CHANCEL GATES, THE PULPIT, THE CHANCEL, AND THE 
NORTH CHAPEL. 


The late J. D. Sedding, architect. 


NO. 362—NEW SCHOOLS AT KNOWLE, BRISTOL. VIEW IW 
QUADRANGLE. 


The late J. D. Sedding, architect. 


NOS. 863, 364,_FARNESH PALACE, ROME. 


Measured and drawn by the late H. R. Ricardo. 


NOS. 365, 366._HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, SLOANE SQUARE,. LONDON. 
PLAN, AND RAILING TO PULPIT STAIR. 


The late J. D. Sedding, architect. 


NOS. 367-869, 371—NEW SCOTLAND YARD. VIEWS FROM WEST- 
MINSTER BRIDGE, AND FROM THE WEST AND PRINCIPAL 


ENTRANCE. 
R. Norman Shaw, R.A., architect. 


NO. 370._BANQUETING HALL, WHITEHALL, 


Inigo Jones, architect. 


NO. 372.-GLENLYON FARMHOUSE, PERTHSHIRE, N.B. 


The late J. M. MacLaren, architect. 


= 


NO. 373.-NEW COLLEGE, 


Basil Champneys, B.A., architect. The drawing of additions 
to New College is a part of a scheme for enlarging the college, 
the buildings being intended to be extended to meet Sir 
G. Gilbert Scott’s buildings, to which they will be united by a 
high gateway tower. They contain at present a house for a 
resident tutor, and a staircase of six sets of rooms. The exten- 
sion will contain two more staircases, besides the room in the 
gateway tower. The material is Teynton stone. 
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NO. 374.-FARNESE PALACE, ROME. 


Measured and drawn by the late H. R. Ricardo, 


NOS. 375-378._167 QUEEN’S GATE, S.W. 


Entrance, drawing-room and entrance-hall. 


Mervyn Ma- 
cartney, B.A., architect. 


NO. 379.-THE BAPTISTERY, FLORENCE. 


The zodiac panel in the pavement. 


From a drawing by 
R. W. Schultz. 


NOS. 380-383._FORTINGALL, PERTHSHIRE, N.E. 


Cottages, policeman’s cottage and Glenlyon farmsteading. 
‘The late J. M. Maclaren, architect. 


NOS. 384-387, 391.-KINMEL PARK, ABERGELE. 


Entrance and gates, entrance and garden fronts, ball-room 
(east end) and the hall. The seat of Mr. H. R. Hughes. The 
late W. Eden Nesfield, architect. 


888-390, 392, 393._CHURCH OF ST. MARK, MILVERTON, 


NOS. 
: LEAMINGTON. 


Views from the west, north, south-east and east. 
Gilbert Scott, M.A., architect. 


George 


NO. 394._MONUMENT TO THE LATE LORD FRASER. 


Recently erected in Edinburgh. Made in red Corsehill 
stone. The intention of the long, low character of the design 
was that the monument and the low parapet walls should 
extend across the whole width of the burial-ground. R. S. 
Lorimer, architect. Executed at Messrs. Farmer & Brindley’s. 


NO. 395_THE GRAND PRIX DIPLOMA. 
Paris Exhibition, 1889. Designed by P. V. Galland. 


NO. 396._SINGING GALLERY RY DONATELLO. 


Museum of Sta. Maria del Fiore, Florence. Recently 


restored by Professor del Moro. 


NO. 397._.WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 


(For ladies.) Messrs. Read & Maedonald, architects. Built 
in red brick with concrete cornice. The building was designed 
with a view to strict economy. The work was executed most 
satisfactorily by Messrs. Higgs & Hill. 


HAMPSTEAD. 


NOS. 398-400._ALL HALLOWS, SOUTHWARK. 


View of east end, morning chapel and interior. G. Gilbert 


Scott, M.A., architect. 


NO. 401.-_ROME. 


From a drawing by the late G. Basevi. (Actual size of the 


drawing, 3 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 4 inches.) 


NO. 402._AN ARTIST’S HOUSE, KENSINGTON. 


John Belcher, architect. 


NO. 403.WESTMINSTER ABBEY. NEW FRONT TO NORTH 
TRANSEPT. 


Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., and J. L. Pearson, R.A., architects. 


NO. 404._FLORENCE. 


From a drawing by the late G. Basevi. (Actual size of the 
drawing, 3 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 74 inches.) 


. 


NOS. 405, 406.52A BERKELEY SQUARE, W. 
AND HALL, 


DRAWING-ROOM 


Mervyn Macartney, B.A., architect, 


NO. 407._-ALL SAINTS, LEEK. PAINTED DECORATIONS IN 


CHANCEL, 


Gerald C. Horsley. The subject painted on the wall is the 
Tree of Life, with two guardian angels on either side. Below 
is a diaper containing castles inscribed with the names of the 
virtues, The roof is also painted. 


NO. 408._WORKS IN METAL. ALTAR-CROSS (FOR A CHURCH AT 
BOSTON, U.S.A.); PASTORAL STAFF, ST. DAVID’S, AND CHALICE, 


The late J. D. Sedding, architect, Made by Barkentin & Krall. 


NO. 409._DESIGN FOR CHALICE-VEIL, ST. MARY’S, CARDIFF 
By the late J. D. Sedding, architect. 


NWO. 410._ST. CLEMENT’S CHURCH, BOURNEM ,UTH. NEW TOWER, 


By the late J. D. Sedding, architect. 


NO. 411--CHARTRES CATHEDRAL. NORTH PORCH. 


From a drawing by Henry Wilson. 


NOS. 412-415.-BULLER’S WOOD, CHISLEHURST. ENTBANCE- 
FRONT, DRAWING-ROOM AND STAIRCASE, 


Ernest Newton, architect. 


NOS. 416419._DESIGN FOR THE COMPLETION OF THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM (MOTTO—‘ENGLISH TRADITION ”). PER- 
SPECTIVE VIEW AND PLANS, 


Mervyn Macartney, B.A architect. 


NOS. 420-425.-DESIGN FOR THE COMPLETION OF THE SsOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM (MOTTO—‘PRINCE ALBERT”), FIRST" 
AND GHOUND-FLOOR PLANS, ELEVATIONS TO EXHIBITION 
ROAD AND CROMWELL ROAD, VIEW ON STAIRCASE AND- 
PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


John Belcher, architect. 


NO. 428._.SOMERSET HOUSE. THE ENTRANCE, 


From a drawing by Frederick Miller. 


NOS. 427-432._-EAGLE HOUSE, WIMBLEDON. VIEWS FROM THE 
KITCHEN GARDEN AND. FRONT, “PITT’S 2OOM,” THE 
LIBRARY, DINING-ROOM AND PLANS. THE RESIDENCE OF 
MR. T. G. JACKSON, A,.R.A. 


This house was described as a fair new house in the manorial 
survey of Wimbledon in 1617, and appears to have been built 
in 1613, or a few years sooner. It was built by Mr. Robert 
Bell, a merchant of London, and settled on his wife, after 
whose death it passed successively to the families of Betensen,. 
Ivatt and Bond, and at the end of the last century was occupied 
by the Right. Hon. Wyndham Grenville, the relation and col- 
league of Pitt, who frequently visited him there, and whose 
room is still pointed out. It afterwards became a school, and 
continued so till 1886. In 1887 it passed by purchase into: 
the possession of the present owner, who pulled down the 
modern school-buildings in which it was embedded, and 
generally restored and decorated it where necessary. It is built 
of brick, with dressings of Caen stone, and has four very 
beautiful plaster ceilings coeval with the structure, one of 
which bears the arms of Robert Bell, who built the house, and’ 
those of his wife. A full account of the house and details of: 
its history will be found in the journal of the Surrey Archzeo-~ 
logical Society for 1890. 


NO. 433._0LD HOU3E, WEST STREET, CHICHESTER. 
Attributed to Sir Christopher Wren, architect. Dated! 1696, 
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=. 5 NO. 434. KENSINGTON’ PALACE, ENTRANCE. 
Sir Christopher Wren, architect. 


NOS. 435, 436._S. FEDE, COMO. BISHOP’S THRONE, 3ST. MARIA IN 
TRASTEVERE, ROME, 


From drawings by Gerald C. Horsley. 


Yo |e 


Nos. f437, 438._DESIGN FOR THE COMPLETION OF THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM (MOTTO—“ENGLISH TRADITION”), DETAILS. 


Mervyn Macartney, B.A., architect. 


“NOS. 439, 440.-_HOTEL CUJAS, BOURGES: HOUSE OF LA REINE 
BERTHE, CHARTRES. 


From drawings by H. Wilson. 


NOS 441, 442, 444—-NEW CHURCH, PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH 


AFRICA. PLAN, ELEVATION AND SECTIONS. 
R. Norman Shaw, R.A., architect. 


NO. 443.-KINMEL PARK, ABERGELE. GROUND ELA. THE SEAT 
OF MR. H. R. HUGHES. 


The late W. Eden Nesfield, architect. 


NO. 445._DESIGN FOR THE ‘COMPLETION OF THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM (MOTTO_—“PRINCE ALBERT”). DETAILS. 


John Belcher, architect. 


NO. 446._BRENTFORD LOCAL BOARD. 


NO. 447. ST MARY-LE-STRAND. 


James Gibbs, architect. 
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Anderson, R. Rowand, LL.D, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AT DOMO D’O£SOLA. 
OMO, on the Tosa, is a town containing less than 
3,000 inhabitants, and belongs to the province of 
Novara, in North Italy. It is not much known to strangers, 
unless to those who start from it for excursions in the 
southern valleys of the Alps. There is some Romanesque 
work in it, and Prout found a congenial subject in its 
principal street, which seems formed for a scene on the 
stage. 


PROPOSED COUNTRY HOUSE, CHESHIRE. 
HE design by Mr. E. Hopkinson, of Chester, which 
we reproduce, was exhibited in the last Academy 
exhibition. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
NO. 463.— DOORWAY, FOUNDLING HOSPITAL, CORDOBA. 
[F. W. BEDFORD.) 


NO. 469._PART OF CATHEDRAL, GRANADA. [F. W. BEDFORD.] 


LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the meeting of the Leeds ‘and Yorkshire Architectural 

Society, held in the Law Institute, Leeds, Mr. Beresford 
Pite (London) read a paper on “The Architecture of Michel 
Angelo.” After describing the early life and training of the 
great architect, sculptor and painter, the lecturer said Michel 
Angelo did not undertake architecture until he was forty years 
of age. He was born in 1474 and died in 1563, at the age of 
ninety years, having spent seventy years in working. He was 
the contemporary of Raphael, Bramante and San Gallo, who 
all died before he had begun his work at St. Peter’s. Bramante 
began St. Peter’s in 1502, and Michel Angelo followed him in 
1540. The church was not completed till the next century. 
His work was characterised by great originality, breadth of 
treatment, majestic form and vast scale. He was a dangerous 
example to weak men, but stimulated with enthusiasm any who 
desired to emulate his origirality. His artistic life was a trouble 
to him, on account of the rivalry of his friends, as well as 
jealous foes. The lecturer described the political dangers of 
Michel Angelo’s time, the troubled state of the country ard the 
sacking of Rome by the Emperor’s troops. But some of the 
best of his work was done for the Medici family, for whom he 
built the celebrated tomb at Florence. It was under the 
patronage of this family, as Popes, that he was employed at 
St. Peter's. 


COLOUR IN ARCHITECTURE. 


MEETING of the Architectural Section of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow was held on Monday, when 

Mr. William Scott Morton read a paper on “Colour.” The 
lecturer said that among architects generally the study of colour 
in its relation to architecture was now receiving more attention 
than formerly. Among the great architects of recent times 
colour had not been a strong point ; indeed, in many works it 
was quite evident that a sense of good colouring was entirely 
wanting. The knowledge of colour and power to apply it had 
not been regarded as so essential in general practice as other 
capabilities, such as structural power, knowledge of style and 
other ordinary qualities. Speaking broadly, there did not seem 
to be much scope for colour display in their external work, but 
this was largely owing to the colour limitations of the materials 
that were suitable for our buildings, and they could never forget 
that our climate and conditions were very different from those 
of Italy, for example, where beautiful marbles could be freely 
used. In our large cities pictorial effects depended more on 
mass and grouping. It was of importance to note that archi- 
tects were chiefly dependent on others for the final results of 
colour arrangements. Mishaps in manufacturing processes and 
the handling of the brush and colours by workmen were matters 
of constant experience, and a great deal had to be done in the 
way of educating the working decorators. The lecturer then 
dealt at length with internal decoration, referring to the colours 
in vogue. For interior work, he said, when the proportions were 
carefully designed by the architect, the utmost care was needed 
in the colouring, and broad masses only distinctly readable 
should be allowed, so that the full expression might be given 
to the scheme ; but in cases where the proportions were sought 
to be altered much could be done by the use of advancing or 
retreating colours to alter these. Simplicity and readableness 
in colour design always characterised the work of the man of 
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power. The lecturer then went on to state a few colour laws, 
giving interesting illustrations, and, in conclusion, said that 
there was undoubtedly a future for artists of ability who would 
be at the trouble of studying architecture with the aim of pro- 
ducing fine decorative work. It had been too much the habit 
among painters to regard all such work as unworthy of their 
earnest attention, forgetting that some of the greatest sixteenth- 
century painters gained for themselves imperishable renown 
from such work. That Glasgow, as a great industrial centre, 
should have a reputation for a school of artists was worthy of 
note; but it was unfortunate that the school had earned for 
itself the distinction of being an “Impressionist” one. Im- 
pressionism would always be interesting if practised by skilled 
men. Perhaps Turner might be referred to as the greatest Im- 
pressionist, and it would be instructive to draw a comparison 
between those of the contemporary schools in Glasgow and 
elsewhere and that great painter. A little reflection would 
show that the great difference between them was that Turner 
could paint in every sense of the term, and his power of car- 
rying a subject to the most-studied and master completion was. 
wonderful. He acquired his power by long labour and wide 
observation, and the impressions he left us in such profusion 
were instinct with natural beauty and full of artistic power. 
Some who were now spoken of as Impressionists could paint,, 
but was it not the case that much of the work of this school 
only spoke of haste, uncertainty and trickery? ‘There was an 
evident tendency to ignore the ever-recurring advice of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to young men to labourincessantly. It would 
soon be found, let them hope, that the common sense of the 
liberal patrons of art would correct this tendency to ill-considered 
work, 


— 


THE WOODCUTS OF GOTHIC BOOKS.” 
(Concluded from page 147.) 


GAIN, as the artists’ designs must necessarily be reproduced 
for this purpose, he should never lose sight of the material 
he is designing for. Lack of precision is fatal (to take up again. 
what I have just advanced) in an art produced by the point of 
the graver on a material which offers just the amount of re- 
sistance which helps precision. And here I come to a very 
important part of my subject, to wit, the relation between the 
designer and the wood-engraver, and it is clear that if these two 
artists do not understand one another the result must be 
failure, and this understanding can never exist if the wood- 
engraver has but to cut servilely what the artist draws care- 
lessly. If any real school of wood-engraving is to exist again 
the wood-cutter must be an artist translating the designer’s 
drawing. It is quite pitiable to see the patience and ingenuity 
of such clever workmen, as some modern wood-cutters are, 
thrown away on the literal reproduction of mere meaningless 
scrawl. The want of logic in artists who will insist on such 
work is really appalling. It is the actual touches of the hand 
that give the specialty, the final finish to a work of art, which 
carries out in one material what is designed in another, and for 
the designer to ignore the instrument and material by which 
the touches are to be done shows complete want of under- 
standing of the scope of reproducible design. 

I cannot help thinking that it would be a good thing for 
artists who consider designing part of their province (I admit 
there are very few such artists) to learn the art of wood- 
engraving, which, up to a certain point, is a far from difficult 
art ; at any rate for those who have the kind of eyes suitable for 
the work. I do not mean that they should necessarily 
always cut their own designs, but that they should be able to. 
cut them. They would thus learn what the real capacities of 
the art are, and would, I should hope, give the executant artists. 
genuine designs to execute rather than problems to solve. I do 
not know if it is necessary to remind you that the difficulties in 
cutting a simple design on wood (and I repeat that all designs 
for book illustrations should be simple) are very much decreased 
since the fifteenth century, whereas instead of using the knife 
on the plank section of the wood we now use the graver on the 
end section. Perhaps, indeed, some of you may think this 
simple wood-cutting contemptible because of its ease; but 
delicacy and refinement of execution are always necessary in 
producing a line, and this is not easy, nay it is not possible, to. 
those who have not got the due instinct for it ; mere mechanical 
deftness is no substitute for this instinct. 

Again, as it is necessary for the designer to have a feeling 
for the quality of the final execution, to sympathise with the 
engraver’s difficulties, and know why one block looks artistic 
and another mechanical, so it is necessary for the engraver to 
have some capacity for design, so that he may know what the 
designer wants of him, and that he may be able to translate the 
designer, and give him a genuine and obvious cut line in place 


* From a paper by Mr. William Morris, read at a meeting of the 
Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts. 
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of his pencilled or penned line without injuring in any way the 
due expression of the original design. ’ 

Lastly, what I want the artist—the great man who designs 
for the humble executant—to think of is, not his drawn design, 
which he should look upon as a thing to be thrown away when 
it has served its purpose, but the finished and duly printed 
ornament which is offered to the public. I find that the 
executants of my humble designs always speak of them as 
“sketches,” however painstaking they may be in execution. 
This is the recognised trade term, and I quite approve of it as 
keeping the “great man ” in his place, and showing him what 
his duty is, to wit, to take infinite trouble in getting the finished 
work turned out of hand. I lay it down as a general principle 
in all the arts, where one artist’s design is carried out by another 
in a different material, that doing the work twice over is by all 
means to be avoided as the source of dead mechanical work. 
The “sketch ” should be as slight as possible, ze. as much as 
possible should be left to the executant. ; 

A word or two of recapitulation as to the practical side of 
my subject, and I have done. An illustrated book, where the 
illustrations are more than mere illustrations of the printed 
text, should be a harmonious work of art. The type, the 
spacing of the type, the position of the pages of print on the 
paper, should be considered from the artistic point of view. 
The illustrations should not have a mere accidental connection 
with the other ornament and the type, but an essential and 
artistic connection. They should be designed as a part of the 
whole, so that they would seem obviously imperfect without 
their surroundings. The designs must be suitable to the mate- 
rial and method of reproduction, and not offer to the executant 
artist a mere thicket of unnatural difficulties, producing no 
result when finished save the exhibition of a four de force. 
The executant, on his side, whether he be the original designer 
or some one else, must understand that his business is sympa- 
thetic translation, and not mechanical reproduction of the 
original drawing. This means, in other words, the designer of 
the picture-blocks, the designer of the ornamental blocks, the 
wood-engraver and the printer, all of them thoughtful, pains- 
taking artists, and all working in harmonious co-operation for 
the production of a work of art. This is the only possible way 
in which you can get beautiful books. 

Mr, Lewis Day expressed his thorough agreement with Mr. 
Morris, and the pleasure it had afforded him to hear the paper. 
There were plenty of competent lecturers who could talk very 
well on any subject under the sun, but it was a very different 
thing to hear a man speak straight out from his heart on a sub- 
ject which he had made thoroughly his own. A comparison 
had been drawn between the old printing and thenew. Hedid 
not pretend to be learned with regard to old printing, and could 
not, therefore, attempt to criticise anything which had been said 
about it ; he was content to enjoy the old work. But really the 
two things were hardly to be compared ; the old books were 
few, produced by the few, and for the few ; whilst the new were 
for the many, done by the many, and there were a great many 
too many of them. He sympathised entirely with Mr. Morris 
when he spoke of book illustration as it should be, but doubted 
very much if that ever would be. He believed in many impos- 
sibilities, but not in that one, and he should really like to know 
how far Mr. Morris himself believed in it. Mr. Morris had 
lately been printing books himself, having designed type for the 
purpose, and very beautiful work he had turned out. But that 
formed only, as it were, a little oasis in the wilderness of general 
printing, and did not go far towards fertilising the dead level of 
dreary monotonous trade-work all round. One obvious reason 
why the new work was so different from the old had been 
referred to by Mr. Morris when he spoke of sketches and 
designs, Nowadays, if a man had to make designs for book 
illustration, he was, first of all, asked to send in rough sugges- 
tions ; then he had to make what are called “ finished ” drawings 
of such as were approved, to be again submitted to the pub- 
lisher and his head man, and all sorts of people who did not 
know anything about it. Even when they did not take what 
good there was in a thing out of it, and produce it vilely, they 
were pretty sure to insist upon all sorts of preliminary business, 
by which the heart was taken out of the artist. He should like 
to know if Mr. Morris really had any hope of general improve- 
ment in book illustration; it was only faith that worked 
miracles, and this would certainly be a miracle. The man who 
believed in it might accomplish it ; and if anybody could do it 
Mr. Morris could. 

Mr. Matthew Webb suggested that there was a practical 
difficulty in producing woodcuts which should combine the two 
qualities of illustrating the story and at the same time orna- 
menting the book. For ornamental purposes there should be 
very little light and shade, but their absence would materially 
interfere with the story-telling power. 

Mr. J. Sachs thought wood-engravers should be encouraged 
to develop their birthright, which was the production of texture. 
‘There was hardly any art in black and white which could pro- 
duce texture like wood-engraving ; it could be seen in ‘any 
common catalogue. 


that wood-engraving could be learned easily. He had been an 
apprentice himself, and had had many apprentices, and he was 
prepared to say that no one could produce even a sound line 
without three or four months’ steady application. It had often 
been said that Albert Diirer and Holbein engraved their own 
blocks, which was absurd. They evidently employed block- 
cutters to cut the drawings which they had made. 

Mr. Morris, in reply, said it was a pity that the contrary 
view to his own had not been put forward by some one, as there 
was a good deal to be said Zro and com. What Mr. Sachs had 
said about texture was very true, but it applied after all to a 
particular kind of wood-cutting, not to that which he was think- 
ing of as being suitable to the ornamentation of a page. He 
remembered a lecturer showing a very beautiful slide of 
Bewick’s starling, which looked exceedingly handsome, but it 
had no relationship whatever to the type of the page on which 
it appeared, or rather the type had no relationship to it, andthe 
result was that the starling did not make an ornament to the 
page, and one would prefer to have a separate proof of the 
starling. That was a strong case, because he yielded to no one 
in his admiration for Bewick’s work, especially when it was 
employed on fur and feathers. But this view of texture may be 
carried as far as to apply it to the mere presentation of outline, 
since it made all the difference in the world whether those lines 
were cut nice and round and sweet, or whether they were 
reduced to a straight needle point on the one hand, or on the 
other hand were chopped out and were made edgy and sour. 
He did not propose to go into any battle of the styles, but the 
page of the book, the type and the woodcut ought to go 
together. If it were necessary to have such woodcuts as Mr. 
Fred. Walker’s illustrations to “ Philip,” the type ought to go 
with them, to be of the same style. But though this might be 
possible, it was unnatural, because the essential character of a 
book was that it was stamped ; printers called the types stamps, 
and the woodcuts were stamps. There ought to be that same 
kind of clearness and distinctness—that absence of vagueness 
which you got in the stamping of a coin. Mr. Webb said there 
might be a difficulty in reconciling the story-telling function of 
a woodcut with its ornamental function, and no doubt that was 
true ; but it seemed to him that it was just that kind of diff- 
culty or limitation which made an art worth following. If there 
were no difficulty in carrying out a work of art in any special 
material, instead of learning to be an artist in pottery, or glass, 
or wood-cutting, why not follow the most simple and direct 
form of art, which gave the advantages of all others, not perhaps 
in the easiest but in the fullest way—that of oil-painting? But 
that was not what was wanted. Oil-painting might be the 
most important of all the arts, though he was not quite sure about 
that ; but nevertheless you wanted other arts as well. The 
wood-cutter or the artist had no more right to grumble at the 
conditions under which he worked than the poet had at having 
to write in rhyme instead of prose. If he wanted to write prose 
he could do so. As a matter of fact, if books were largely 
ornamented in this way some szodus vivendi would be found be- 
tween the ornamental and the story-telling capacity of the art; a 
school would grow up which would have its own due and proper 
conventions, under which it would work with perfect ease. The 
question raised by Mr. Day as to what hope there was for an 
improvement in book illustration and ornamentation was really 
whether it could be hoped for as an ordinary and general thing. 
He did see certain difficulties, which mostly reduced themselves 
in the long run into commercial ones, with which he was not 
bound to deal on the present occasion. If people chose they 
could have such books in very large measure, but no doubt the 
commercial difficulty would put a stopper on many attempts to 
decorate books properly. He thoroughly sympathised with 
what Mr. Day said about the publisher and his man interfering 
with the artist. The publisher ought to select the artist, tell 
him what the book was, and the subject required, and let him 
do his best. But there was one thing in favour of the possibility 
of having beautiful books; they were self-contained. If he 
were asked whether it were possible to have buildings generally 
good in the present day, he should say, No; but in the case of 
books, which were self-contained things, he would say, Yes. 
There were not the same difficulties with a book as with many 
other articles of commerce. The. first thing necessary was to 
have a certain number of artists who had an intense desire to 
produce work suitable for book ornament ; and those artists 
would in some way force the public to give them an oppor- 
tunity for producing these books. He threw the whole burden 
really on the group of which he was a humble member, the 
artists themselves ; the public could only take such books as 
were offered them. The publishers’ part was to open their 
purse as widely as possible, not be afraid to spend a good deal 
of money on a good book, though they only sold a few copies. 
Finally, even if books were not beautiful they might be made 
tolerably good-looking. Perhaps some little advance had been 
made. The principal difficulty in getting a cheap book to look 
well was the paper, but if people would only turn their attention 
to this matter, they could easily get paper much better for its 


He must take exception to the remark * purpose: than what was now considered good paper—paper 
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which would show on the surface of it that it was common 
paper, but would not be disagreeable to handle or read, and 
would not be of that horrible shiny character, and look as if you 
could rub it all to pieces, which, in fact, you could. Some 
books you could not even carry comfortably from one end of a 
room to the other, on account of the extra weight of the 
adulterants necessary for that kind of paper. He had had in 
his hand a moderate-sized book, a royal 8vo, which weighed as 
heavy as the biggest folio of the fifteenth century. All that 
extra weight was not real finish, it was only trade finish, and 
was done in order that the books might sell. There was as 
much hope of doing something in the way of producing good- 
looking and even beautiful books as of getting any betterment 
in any kind of decoration whatever ; and after all it need not 
cost more to print books from beautiful stamps rather than 
ugly ones. He had the highest possible hopes, if artists would 
only be true to themselves. 


Pogones. 


“ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty,” —HAZzuitT. 


COLERIDGE ON ELECTRICITY. 


N one of his exquisite essays Charles Lamb apostrophises 
Coleridge as “ Logician, Metaphysician, Bard!” and he 
goes on to relate how people used to listen in amazement to 
the unfolding of mysteries by the “inspired charity boy.” 
Perhaps it was owing to his strange combination of logic, 
metaphysics and poetry that Coleridge, unlike poets in general, 
was a student of science. His visionary power, instead of 
being a hindrance, prompted him to anticipate experience, and 
with so much dialectics and psychics he was not altogether 
presumptuous in believing that he could form a sort of science 
of sciences, which, indeed, has been the dream of philosophers 
in all ages. 

In his contemplation ot the sciences, there were many 
reasons to make Coleridge fascinated with the phenomena of 
electricity and galvanism. In the first place, the power which 
acted was invisible. It is true gravitation is also invisible, but 
we have become so accustomed to its operations that we hardly 
admit its interference. For an impressionable man like 
Coleridge the invisibility of a force imparted to it some dread 
attributes. The apparent opposition between positive and 
negative electricity would, of course, have interest for 
one who, when speaking of ethics, said, “ There is, strictly 
speaking, no proper opposition but between the two polar 
forces of one and the same power.” He also declared that 
it was first promulgated by Heraclitus, and two thousand years 
afterwards republished and made the foundation of philosophy 
by Giordano Bruno. A third reason would be that the 
electricians, even in their fictions, followed an idea which was 
wanting to the magnetists. According to Coleridge, law and 
idea are correlative terms, and where an idea does not lead 
there can be only failure ; hence there is no progression. The 
difference between the results of electricity and magnetism, as 
produced by methodical as opposed to indefinite investigation, 
was explained by Coleridge, in his F7zend, in the following 
words :— , 

“ How many centuries—we might have said millennia—have 
passed since the first accidental discovery of the attraction and 
repulsion of light bodies by rubbed amber, &c.? Compare the 
interval with the progress made within less than a century after 
the discovery of the phenomena that led immediately to a theory 
of ELEcTRICITY. That here, as in many other instances, the 
theory was supported by insecure hypotheses ; that by one 
theorist two heterogeneous fluids were assumed, the vitreous 
and the resinous ; by another a plus and minus of the same 
fluid ; that a third considered it a mere modification of light ; 
while a fourth composed the electrical aura of oxygen, hydrogen 
and caloric—all this does but place the truth we have been 
insisting on in a stronger and clearer light. For abstract from 
all these suppositions, or rather imaginations, that which is 
common to and involved in them all, and there will remain 
neither notional fluid or fluids, nor chemical compounds, nor 
elementary matter, but the idea of ‘wo opposite forces tending 
to rest by equilibrium. These are the sole factors of the 
calculus, alike in all the theories ; these give the Law and with 
it the Method of arranging the phenomena. For this reason it 
may not be rash to anticipate the nearest approaches to a 
correct system of Electricity from those Philosophers who since 
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1798 have presented the Idea most distinctly as such, rejecting 
the hypothesis of any material substratum and contemplating 
in all Electrical phenomena the operation of a Law which reigns 
through all Nature, viz. the law of Jolarzty, ox the manifestation 
of one power by opposite forces. 

“ How great the contrast between Electricity and MAGNET- 
ISM! From the remotest antiquity the attraction of iron by the 
magnet was known and noticed, but century after century it 
remained the undisturbed property of poets and orators. The 
fact of the magnet and the fable of the phcenix stood on the 
same scale of utility, and by the generality of mankind the 
latter was as much credited as the former, and considered far 
more interesting. In the thirteenth century, however, or per- 
haps earlier, the Zo/arity of the magnet and its communicability 
to iron were discovered. We remainin doubt whether this dis- 
covery were accidental or the result of theory ; if the former 
the purpose whichitsoon suggested was so grand and important 
that it may well be deemed the proudest trophy ever yet raised by 
accident in the service of mankind. But still it furnished no 
genuine /dea ; it led to no Law, and consequently to no Me¢hod, 
though a variety of phenomena, as startling as they are at present 
mysterious, have forced on us a presentiment of its intimate 
connection with other great agencies of Nature. We would not 
be understood to assume the power of predicting to what 
extent or in what directions that connection may hereafter be 
traced ; but amidst the most ingenious hypotheses that have 
yet been formed on the subject we may notice that which, com- 
hining the three primary Laws of Magnetism, Electricity and 
Galvanism, considers them all as the results of one common 
power, essential to all material construction in the works of 
Nature. It is, perhaps, more an operation of the Fancy than 
of the Reason which has suggested that these three material 
powers are analogous to the three dimensions. of space. 
Hypothesis, be it observed, can never form the groundwork of 
a true scientific method, unless when the hypothesis is either a 
true Zdea proposed in a hypothetical form or at least the symbol 
of an Idea as yet unknown, of a Law as yet undiscovered, and 
in this latter case the hypothesis merely performs the function 
of an unknown quantity in Algebra, and is assumed for the 
purpose of submitting the phezomena to a scientific calculus. 
But to recur to the contrast presented by Electricity and Mag- 
netism, in the rapid progress of the former and the stationary 
condition of the latter, ‘ What is the cause of this diversity ?’ 
Fewer theories, fewer hypotheses have not been advanced in 
the one than in the other ; but the theories and fictions of the 
Electricians contained an /dea, and all the same Idea, which 
has necessarily led to METHOD, implicit, indeed, and only 
regulative hitherto, but which requires little more than the dis- 
mission of the imagery to become constitutive, like the Ideas of 
the Geometrician. On the contrary, the assumptions of the 
Magnetis‘s (as, for instance, that the earth itself is one vast 
magnet, or that an immense magnet is concealed within it, or 
that there is aconcentric globe within the earth revolving on its 
own independent axis) are but repetitions of the same fact or 
phenomenon, looked at through a magnifying glass—the 
reiteration of the problem, not its solution. ‘This leads to the 
important consideration, so often dwelt upon, so forcibly urged, 
so powerfully amplified and explained by our great countryman 
Bacon, that one fact is often worth a thousand. The Natural 
Philosopher who cannot, or will not, see that it is the ‘enlighten- 
ing’ fact which really causes all the others to de facts in any 
Scientific sense—he who has not the head to comprehend and 
the soul to reverence this parent experiment—he to whom the 
eureka is not an exclamation of joy and rapture, a rich reward 
for years of toil and patient suffering—to him no auspicious 
answer will ever be granted by the Oracle of Nature.” 


If the reader will remember that Coleridge published the 
foregoing essay about 1810, when the science of electricity was 
not perfected, it is likely to be allowed that the treatment is 
remarkable as being the work of one of the most imaginative of 
poets. It will be found to be not without importance for 
investigators of other sciences also. 

It is worth noting that Coleridge turned electricity to 
account in his most remarkable: “Sketch of a Theory of 
Life.” Lawrence, the surgeon, had said there was no resem- 
blance, no analogy, between electricity and life, for the two 
orders of phenomena were distinct : they were incommensur- 
able, and electricity no more illustrated life than life illustrated 
electricity. An extract from Coleridge’s reply affords a sample 
of his manner of reasoning :—“ I feel some curiosity,” he said, 
“to discover what meaning the author attaches to the term 
‘analogy.’ Analogy implies a difference in sort, and not 
merely in degree ; and it is the sameness of the end, with the 
difference of the means, which constitutes analogy. No one 
would say the lungs of a man were analogous to the lungs of a 
monkey ; but any one might say that the gills of fish and the 
spiracula of insects are analogous to lungs. Now, if there be 
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any philosophers who have asserted that electricity as electricity 
is the same as life, for that reason they cannot be analogous to 
each other ; and as no man in his senses, philosopher or not, is 
«capable of imagining that the lightning which destroys a sheep 
was a means to the same end with the principle of its organisa- 
tion ; for this reason, too, the two powers cannot be represented 
as analogous.” a 

It would be out of place to notice Coleridge’s theory at 
length, but the following passage contains the germ of it, and 
reveals that he was referring to himself when he spoke of the 
fancy which suggested an analogy between magnetism, elec- 
tricity and galvanism and the three dimensions of space :— 
“] affirm that a power, acting exclusively in length, is (wherever 
it be found) Magnetism; that a power which acts both 
in length and in breadth, and only in length and breadth, 
is (wherever it be found) £vectricity; and finally, that a 
power which, together with length and breadth, includes depth 
likewise, is (wherever it be found) Constructive Agency... . 
Life itself is neither of these separately, but the copula of all 
three : that Life as Life supposes a positive or universal principle 
in Nature, with a negative principle in every particular animal, 
the latter, or limitative power, constantly acting to individualise 
and, as it were, figure the former.” All this may appear 
mystical ; but that is a quality not uncommon in attempts to 
explain the mystery of life. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ordinary meeting of the Association was held on Friday | 


N 

A evening, the 19th ult., Mr. F. T. Baggallay, president, in 
the chair. ; 

Two new members, Mr. F. R. Betenson and Mr. E. F. Ware, 
were elected. Te 

‘A donation by Mr. F. R. Farrow, of plates on building 
‘construction for the studio was announced, as also an annual 
prize of five guineas for measured drawings, executed under 
certain stipulations, from one who desired his name to remain 
unknown. A cordial vote of thanks to'the donors was passed 
by acclamation. 

Mr. Max CLARKE then read the following paper on 


Domestic Electric Lighting. 


I am here to-night in a very unenviable position, as no 
doubt some of you are able to realise, and I might with pro- 
priety divide my preliminary remarks into two distinct portions, 
the first being my thanks to the President and committee who 
have charge of those matters for the honour they have done me 
in asking me to read a. paper on this subject, and the second 
being an apology to those gentlemen who have to listen to 
what I have to say, which I have no doubt will be very dry to 
some, not of much interest to others, and to another section 
nothing new. My only consolation is that this must be the 
case with many of the papers alike read here and elsewhere, 
and if my paper gives a few useful hints to some of the 
members present, it is as much as I, at any rate, expected ; 
how Iam going to come out of it is to mea source of con- 
siderable anxiety. We hear of the great guns sweeping 
destruction broadcast when a paper is read from this unplea- 
sant platform at the meetings of the elder brethren of the pro- 
fession, and although I have the good fortune to escape the 
hundred-tonners and machine-guns of the great, yet the squibs 
and crackers of the teaching Society—I think I may fairly well 
call it now—are no less sharp when levelled at the unlucky 
reader of a paper. But, in my opinion, one of the things every 
member of the Architectural Association should do is to obey, 
and being asked to read a paper, here I am with it, whatever it 
may be worth ; if the subject is not to your taste, that at any 
rate does not rest upon my shoulders. 

Now the question naturally arises, What have architects to do 
with electric lighting beyond seeing that there is light, and that 
it is properly disposed about the various apartments to be 
dealt with, and that the fittings or apparatus by which the light 
is brought to our view be of what we may term “artistic 
character”? And to some the answer to this question is, 
“ Nothing whatever.” When the building is sufficiently 
advanced send for the so-called “ electric-light engineer,” and 
he wili see to all that ; and so as a rule it is. Just as we send 
to the engineer if we have any difficult ironwork, to another if 
we have fireproof work to do, to a sanitary specialist for 
drainage, and so on. 

No doubt this is all very right and proper; and I. do not 
fancy many architects go into the question of what size the 
pipes in which the gas is laid on are, or whether they are run in 
the best way, any more than they will, after hearing this paper, 
rush off to see whether the wires of their electric installation 


‘drawings I was engaged upon were being made 


are sufficiently large to carry the extra current if they desire. to, 
increase the light to double the quantity at any particular 


“point, the only difference between the two being that the gas, 
‘if increased, would not give so good a light as might be 


imagined, and the electric wire might get on fire and burn the 
place, or a portion of it ; not quite what the architect would 
desire—at least, we hope not. | te 
It occurred to me on more than one occasion that while 
some 
provision had to be made for electric-light machinery before 


‘there was time to go fully into the matter, and the information 


which I obtained for those purposes, it seems to me, might be 
of some use to architects generally, as it would be out of the 
question making full-fledged electric-light engineer architects of 
them in one evening. I take it for granted that everyone will 
admit that lighting by electricity is the light par excellence of 
the age. No light is in any way to be compared to it for both 
public and domestic purposes, for galleries where there. are 
valuable pictures, for museums where there are art treasures 
which, once damaged, are impossible to ever replace, and last, 
not least, our own fireside ; for all, the electric light possesses 
every advantage without any of the drawbacks of any of the _ 
other illuminants in-use. The well-worn statement on the 
wall will show you the various merits of this form of lighting, 
and when I say this form, I mean the incandescent lamp—the 
small globe with an incandescent filament of carbon inside, 
(such as this when itis alight). The arc lamps—those we see at 
most of the railway termini, for street-lighting and at many of 
the public buildings, each of some thousand candle-power—I 
do not propose to deal with in this paper. + etecasle 

The plant necessary for electric lighting, at present, we may 
sum up as. follows:—1. The power—water, steam, gas and 
petroleum engines. 2. The generators, or dynamo electric 
machines, 3. The accumulators, or storage batteries. 4. The 
wires, or conductors. 5. The lamps, which produce the light. 
I will try and describe what the machines are like, under, what 
conditions they are used to the best advantage, and about how 
much space they occupy. - : iowa . 

Speaking generally of the power, if you have to provide it, 
a great deal of the question of cost hinges on this. If power 
is to be had, say water-power, which costs very little, spare 
steam-power in factories and the like, and in many mansions 
and private houses in-the country there is steam-power avyail- 
able, and we in the towns have always the gas-engine when 
steam could not be used, and for small installations I fancy the 
gas-engine is the best—not very expensive in itself, requires 
little attention, and can be put up ina small space. The great 
point to be borne in mind is to have your engine, whatever the 
sort or type may be, well up.to its work. One which is always 
worked much above its nominal is more or less distressed, does 
not go so regularly, I should say does not last so long, and 
needs more repairs. i + 

The Generator or Dynamo-Electric Machine.—This brings 

me to the crux of my paper, as I hardly know how to explain the 
machine, from my limited knowledge, to the satisfaction, first, 
of those gentlemen present who know nothing at all about it, 
and secondly, those who know every detail as a part of their 
profession if there are any such present. Put shortly in its 
simplest form, the dynamo consists of a large magnet or number 
of magnets, between the poles of which a number of coils of 
wire, usually copper, wound upon an iron core, are made to 
revolve. Each coil has its terminals connected to a separate 
strip of copper, those strips being arranged near one end round 
the shaft upon which the whole revolves. The coils and core so 
arranged, being called the “armature,” the copper strips at the 
end being called the “commutator,” copper strips or brushes 
are held against the commutator, and asthe current orelectricity 
is generated in the coils of wire it is conveyed or driven into— 
I hardly understand which—the commutator, collected by the 
brushes, and transmitted either to accumulators or direct to the 
lamps, the supposition being that the current flows away through 
one brush and returns through the other. 

There are such numbers of dynamos, all no doubt possessing 
merits of their own, that anything more than a general idea is 
impossible here. As a rule, the magnets are made so, that is 
made magnetic, by being excited. In their normal state they are 
only bars. of soft iron, and perhaps this deserves a word. The 
soft iron has a certain amount of what we may call latent elec- 
tricity or magnetism in it. When the armature is made to 
revolve a very slight current is produced, and this is passed 
through the coils surrounding the soft iron bars. The result of 
this. current is that the bars become electro. magnetic, 
gradually getting stronger, and when it can take up no more, 
as it were, from the armature the full current is con- 
ducted along the cables for use. There are also machines pro- 
ducing what are called alternating currents, which at the 
present time are largely used, and to which, if time permits, we 
shall refer to later on. If I give Professor W. Thomson’s defini- 
tion, it will meet the present case. 1 beg the Professor’s. pardon 
for not using his proper title, but I really do not know what it 
is. All know him by the title I have used, and all know how he 
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has brought his vast amount of knowledge to bear on almost 
evety branch of science even down to the common bib tap, one 
of the Professors inventions being a bib tap without -any 
washers, pads, or stuffing, which is said to be almost ever- 
Yasting as well for hot water as cold. This is a slight digression. 
He says :—“A dynamo electric machine is a machine for con- 
verting energy in the form of dynamical power into energy in 
the form of electric currents or vice versd, by the operation of 
setting conductors (usually in the form of coils of copper wire) to 
rotate in a magnetic field.” f 

For the purposes of this paper we may take it as a machine 
for the manufacture of electricity, and, as before observed, there 
are many varieties. I think I am correct in saying that those 
“wound in series ” are best adapted for arc lamps, those wound 
“compound self-regulating” best for incandescent lamps 
driven direct, and “shunt wound” best for charging accumu- 
lators ; but my knowledge on this point is very limited, and I 
take what the makers téll me, just as I do the power of an 
engine when told by the maker and never think of testing it. 

The Accumulators or Secondary Batteries:—The accumula- 
tors, which take the part in electric lighting that gasometers take 
in gas-lighting, play an important part in the subject we are 
dealing with. Through them we get over what. has been con- 
sidered a very serious drawback in the system of lighting, viz. 
that at any moment we are liable to be left in the dark from the 
failure of some part of the machinery producing the current. 
They render the light absolutely steady, which I do not think is 
the case as a rule when the lamps are lighted direct from the 
dynamo, at any rate not in small installations as a rule. These 
accumulators, the action of which was discovered in 1860 by 
Faure and Plauté, but not brought into a practical form until 
within the last ten years—.and there is room for a good deal 
of improvement in their manufacture still, I fancy—are plates of 
metal placed in boxes made of glass or wood, usually the former, 
the glass boxes or “cells”: being filled with liquid—a chemical 

battery in fact, only it is one having peculiar properties. As 
you observe, its name, “secondary battery,” explains somewhat 
the difference between it and the ordinary battery. It cannot 
generate a current on its own account, but can only hold or 
retain one with which it has been supplied. Another difference 
is that there is no consumption of its elements during its work 
ef charging and discharging, although there is an actual 
deterioration, but this may be lessened by various improve- 
ments in future, I have no doubt. 

The accumulators manufactured by the Electric Power and 
Storage Company, Millwall, under various patents are, I under- 
stand, made as follows. Plates of prepared lead are perforated 
or indented all over, and those holes or indentations are filled 
with a composition consisting substantially of red lead for the 
positive or peroxide plates and litharge for the negative plates. 
The plates are then formed by means of the electric current, 
placed in the glass cells, so many positive and so many negative, 
all the positive being connected together, and also- all the 
negative.. The cells are then connected up together, the positive 
plates of one cell to the negative of the next cell, and so on. 
The cells are then filled with a solution of sulphuric acid and 
water in the proportion roughly of one of acid to seven of water. 
The ends or terminals of the cells are attached to the. wires 
from the dynamo, the action being that when the armature of 
the dynamo is rotated, the current driven into the plates causes 
a chemical action to take place, the result of which we see in 
the fact that when the dynamo is stopped, we can get a current 
out of our cells sufficient to light the lamps without the inter- 
vention of the dynamo at all. 

This is the great advantage of the secondary battery-—that 
we can use the light at any hour, day or night, and the light is 
the very best that can be produced. As in every form of trans- 
formation of energy, there is a loss in using storage batteries, 
and they of course add to the cost of the installation. How- 
ever, completeness must always be paid for, and private house 
lighting can never be thoroughly satisfactory without accumu- 
lators. The loss amounts to about 20 per cent. of the energy 
stored, and, as far as durability is concerned, I understand that 
the Electric Power and Storage Company contract to keep 
batteries in working order for a sum varying from II to 15 per 
cent. per annum on the first cost. 

Accumulators should not be allowed to run down ; in fact, 
they last longer when used regularly than used and then left 
uncharged and then used again at irregular intervals. They 
should always be kept well charged, and when not in use 
charged say once a fortnight until the bubbles rise to, the sur- 
face of the liquid, which should always cover the surface of the 
plates, the evaporation being made up by adding water. They 
should be kept in a cool place, not above 65 deg. Fahr.— 
never in the hot engine-room, as I have seen in so many small 
installations—and provision should be made for properly venti- 
lating the accumulator-room. I must explain that the number 
of cells required in an installation depends upon the descrip- 
tion of lamp, how many volts it is made for: the size of the 
cells depends upon the number of lamps required to be in use 
at the same time; in an ordinary house, as a rule less than 
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twenty cells would be no use, as the electro-motive force never 
exceeds two volts roughly. This isin answer to a question I 
have often been asked as to why one cell would not be sufficient 
for, say, one or two lights. , 

Wiring.—We have now to go into the wiring or putting in 
the: mains to distribute the electricity to the various points 
where light is required. This is the first item in which labour 
forms a consideration, and it perhaps is partly the cause of the 
great difference in various estimates for wiring. A word on 
some of the systems in use and the wire used had better be 
the first consideration. What is required is the most perfect 
conductor. By perfect, I mean capable of conveying the 
current with little loss. Of course there is always some loss. 
The metals which are good conductors are silver, copper, gold, 
zinc, platinum, iron and so on. Copper, coming second best, 
is usually used, it being comparatively cheap, very pliable and 
lasting. Iron would do very well, but an iron wire, to convey 
the same amount of current, would be about six times the 
sectional area. So iron is not used except in some special 
instances. Given the copper wire, it is usually fine gauge, and 
a number together (as this specimen). The reason a number 
of thin wires are used in preference to one large one, is that the 
cable is more pliable, and there is a greater surface area in a 
number of thin wires than one thick one, Electricity is said 
to affect surface. It is coated with an insulating or non-con- 
ducting material, indiarubber forming the most important 
element nowadays for insulation. 

The purity and thickness of the copper wire and the 
amount and quality of the insulation material form the great 
distinction between good results and bad in the wiring of a 
house, and upon them, even more than upon the labour, which 
I mentioned before, hinges the question of cost. In many 
instances the estimate for wiring is based upon the number of 
lights, tantamount to what architects know as cubing a building 
to arrive at the cost; and when I tell you that the price varies 
from 175. 3d. to 4os. per light, you will agree with me in 
thinking that all cannot give what may be called good work, or 
if so, the high figures must give rather more than a fair 
working profit. 

It is:most important that the wires are large enough to 
carry. the requisite current, and in the case of a private house or. 
small public building, to carry such additional current as may. 
at any future time be added. Persons who have electric light 
are so fond of having another light here or an extra light there; 
sometimes the poor wires are so hard worked they get hot, set 
the place on fire, and give themselves a bad character, all from 
want of a little forethought. The Phcenix Fire Insurance issue 
a set of regulations which are looked upon as a sort of standard, 
and the County Council have just issued new regulations for 
lighting theatres and music-halls by the electric light. I can 
only judge of the quantity of the regulations, the quality I am 
not competent to offer an opinion on. I only hope they will all 
be carried out in the first new theatre ; so far as I can under- 
stand the regulations I do not fancy a single theatre in London 
would come up to the complete standard in every particular. 

Great care must be taken with the joints in the wire ; bad 
joints are a frequent source of danger. I was under the im- 
pression that the wires well twisted together and then carefully 
soldered made a good joint. I observe the County Council 
regulations (last item in-clause 3) :—“ Joints in conductors shall 
be avoided” (charming simplicity about that), “but where un- 
avoidable they shall be electrically and mechanically perfect. 
Soldering fluids shall not be used in making such joints.” I 
am not sure whether this means the solder itself or the fluid 
put on as a flux. 

The fixing of the wire demands attention ; it should never 
be fixed behind plaster or in the thickness of the plaster. The 
usual method of fixing it is in wood casing made with grooves 
to fit the wires, some specimens of which I have here. The 
London County Council regulation says, “‘ If casing be used it 
shall be of hardwood.” Asa rule the ordinary casing of which 
this is a specimen is made of American whitewood. | Wire 
casing should always be screwed together. Nails should not 
be allowed, as liable to damage the insulation or even wires. 
It is absolutely necessary that the wires should be kept. dry. 
Water is an admirable conductor, and once it gets to your wire 
the current will go to mother earth, where it came from, without 
giving you the benefit of its services. Ifthe wires are fixed in 
inaccessible positions, and damp gets at them enough to cause 
a leak, the only way to get out of the difficulty is-to cut off the 
wires and run new ones, sometimes an expensive proceeding. 

1 believe at Cannock Chase Collieries the old wire ropes 
have been used for electric light leads, the wires above ground 
being bedded in gas-tar and coal-dust : this a very economical 
method of using up the old wire rope, the large section providing 
ample conductivity for the currents. Much smaller copper 
wires, of course, would have been sufficient, but having the old 
iron ones they used them. 

So much for the general notes on wires and the method of 
fixing them. A particular method exists (among many others, 
I suppose) which may be mentioned-—Messrs. Andrews’s system 
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of concentric wiring. This is a copper conductor or wire 
insulated, and then wound round the outside are a series of iron 
wires, forming the return, these latter not being covered in any 
way. It is said this system does away with the necessity of 
casings and has other advantages; the difficulty heretofore 
existing with this system has been making the branch joints, 
but Mr. Andrews claims to have got over all trouble in that 
way now, and, it appears to me, in a very ingenious manner, 
There are several methods of arranging the wires between 
the dynamo or accumulators and the lamps. The usual, or at 
any rate one usual, way is that called in parallel (fig. 1). The 
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term “series” is when the lamps are arranged one after the 
other on the same side (fig. 2), but I understand this is more 
usual for arc lighting. Naturally complications follow, such as 
parallel series (fig. 3) and series parallel (fig. 4). Another 
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system is known as the “three-wire system ” (fig. 5), used by the 
St. Pancras parish in their public supply installation now being 
erected, and by other companies. 
I understand it to be an economi- 
cal method of distributing elec- 
tricity in which two dynamos are 
used in place of one—sometimes 
the current in the central wire 
flowing in one direction and some- 
times in the other; but it is a 
matter rather outside the sphere 
of this paper, as it is used for the 
mains from central stations, 

Switches.— Switches are, in 
electrical work, similar to the gas- 
cock in gas work, a means of 
turning on and off the light, the 
superiority of the switch being 
that when it is turned the light is 
produced at once. Matches are 
neither practicable nor necessary, 
which is an improvement on gas. 
The action of a switch is to form 
a connection between two conduc- 
tors which bring the circuit through 
the lamps. It is important that 
the connection should be made and 
broken instantly, so that there 
may be no half-way house sort of thing about; if there is, the 
current will spark in -crossing the small space and burn the 
metal, and perhaps cause further damage. From this has 
arisen the name “ Quick make, quick break” switch. These 
switches have springs which make them fly backwards and 
forwards when tarned over the dead centre, as it were, and so 
are very efficient. Never use the switches in the form of a plug 
which has to be pushed into a hole; it is an awkward thing in 
the dark, and is, I hope, out of date. 

In rooms always have one switch just inside the door, so 
that the light can be turned on without going into the room in 
the dark, and perhaps upsetting a table before you get to the 
switch. In bedrooms the position of beds should be carefully 
considered—a matter very often neglected by architects—and 
switches, or a switch, fixed by the bed, so that light can be 
turned on without getting up at night in case of calls or illness. 

A form of switch which is open to improvement, so far as I 
have seen, is the form which is used with the portable lamps— 
usually in the form of a plug, more or less objectionable. To 
my mind the connection with the portable light should be made 
first, and then the current put on with a switch alongside the 
wall plug-box. Large switches are of various forms (some 
being exhibited)—single and double pole, &c, 
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The cut-out or safety-fuse is a great safeguard in electric 
lighting—in fact, the safeguard ; but I fear in some cases it is 
much abused. In such cases, in place of being a trusted 
servant it is an insincere friend, who lulls us into a false 
security and then sets the house on fire. perhaps. The idea is 
that each wire is intended to carry a certain amount of current 
in excess of what nominally passes through it. When a more 
powerful current passes, it heats the wire. When powerful 
enough, the wire melts, creating a fire. To avoid this, at 
certain points lengths of soft metal are fixed in suitable 
enclosures, and when the current becomes too strong, usually 
by accident, the soft metal melts, breaks the connection, and all 
is right, except of course that all the lamps on that circuit go 
out. But a new length of soft wire can easily be put in. The 
danger is when the soft metal is too large and will carry more 
current ; then it ceases to be a safety-fuse, but might instead 
be called a danger-fuse. Some are made to fit the exact 
positions they are intended for, and no others. This seems 
a good idea—not trusting to the individual doing the wiring. 
These gentlemen are sometimes honoured with the title of 
“field rangers ”—not inappropriately perhaps, knowing nothing 
more about electric lighting than they learned by sticking up 
telegraph-poles and fixing the wires to them. But this is a 
digression. At any rate let the cuts-out be real, not sham, and 
better fixed at the switch-board than on ceilings, &c., where they 
are difficult of access. 

We have now artived at the lamps. Glow or incandescent 
they are called. The object of all this discourse—what they 
are like when alight we see about the room; what they are—- 
a filament of carbon, the ends connected to short lengths of 
platinum wire, the platinum wire passed through the base of a 
glass globe, while hot, from which the air has been exhausted, 
and the more perfect the vacuum the longer the carbon will 
last. Some people think the filament is wire, but it is some 
vegetable fibre—silk or paper, as the case may be, reduced to 
carbon. Platinum wire is used for the terminals, though very 
expensive, from its property of expanding when heated’ in 
almost the same ratio as glass. The globe is hermetically 
sealed round the wires at the base, and the platinum wire 
finished off in several ways, short loops being a common form, 
and also various forms of screw attachments (some of which are 
exhibited). The carbon is not a good conductor, and offers a 
great amount of resistance to the current, the result being that 
it gets white hot or glows, and we have the result, a clear 
mellow light, under which all colours are distinguishable. 
These lamps can be had of various candle-power, from 1 to 
1,000 ; 8, 16 and 20 candle-power are most usual for domestic 
lighting, and the 8 candle-power is most used of all, although 
at first the 16 candle-power had the greatest run. The lamps 
cost about 35. 6¢@. each at present, and that is likely to be the 
price of them until the Edison-Swan patent expires, which is in 
December 1892. After that date it is probable lamps will be 
sold at 2s. or under, so the cost of lighting will be decreased. 
considerably so far as lamps go, and sometimes it is a 
serious item. 

The average life of an incandescent lamp is given as 1,000 
hours, but I take that to mean that at their best they last as 
long as that. Sometimes the filament breaks before they have 
been in use Io or 20 hours ; but I do not think this is very usua} 
if the current is steady, not varying its electro-motive force. 
Jars or shocks will, of course, break the filament also; so that 
with lamps fastened over doors, banging the doors and so on 
is to be avoided. 

(To be continued.) 

Mr. R. LANGTON COLE, who proposed a vote of thanks to 
the reader of the paper, said that from his own experience he’ 
could bear witness to the care with which Mr. Max Clarke 
must have prepared his paper. It was impossible in a single 
paper to allude to everything that might be said on the subject. 
Mr. Cole alluded to the electric lighting in the rooms of the 
Institute of Architects, where they were assembled. It was the 
first time he had attended a meeting since the electric light was 
used, and before that night he had never felt the cold. He 
recommended architects to get the “Silvertown” list, which 
gave, as no doub: did the lists of other makers, all details as to 
sizes, &c. of all wires made. Wires and instruments should 
also be tested by sending them to the company, who were pre- 
pared to test them for a small fee. It was quite time that 
architects should design their own fittings. So far little variety 
was to be seen even at electrical exhibitions. 

Mr. STANLEY PEACH, who seconded the vote of thanks, 
said it was a matter of the greatest importance that architects 
of the present day should make a study of electric lighting. The 
installation in the rooms of the Institute of Architects seemed 
good, though there were one or two faults, one lamp being 
upside down, &c. ; 

Mr. A. B. PITE found some fault with the way in which the 
installation had been carried out, needlessly disfiguring the 
architectural features of the room. 

Mr. A. H. CLARK and another member also supported the 
vote, 
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The PRESIDENT then put the vote to the meeting, which 
was passed in the usual way. Mr. Max Clarke having replied, 
the meeting broke up a little after 1o P.M. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ae Association on Saturday last visited St. Nicholas 
Church, Dalkeith. Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, who con- 
ducted the party, described it to be one of the collegiate 
churches, so many of which were founded in Scotland during 
the fifteenth century. A few were erected at the end of the 
fourteenth century, of which he noted that at Dalkeith as one. 
‘Mr. Blanc traced the various changes which the fabric had 
undergone, explaining in detail the characteristic features in 
the door, windows and buttresses. The party next proceeded 
to. Newbattle Abbey, Mr. Archibald Macpherson acting as 
leader. The abbey stands on the site of a Cistercian monastery 
founded by David, the “sair sanct for the Croon,” in the twelfth 
century—1140. he excavations made by the directions of 
‘Lord Lothian several years ago exposed the foundations of the 
church and some remains of the walls of the conventual resi- 
dence. The church, which measured 239 feet long and 57 feet 
broad, consisted of nave with aisles, short transepts and square- 
ended apse. The examination of the remains fully bore out 
the theory that Newbattle shared the fate of other churches and 
abbeys when Richard II. of England and John of Gaunt made 
‘their inglorious expedition across the Border, burning and 
destroying the religious edifices on their way. It is supposed 
that it was restored in the fourteenth century. The party after 
were shown through the mansion-house. 


THE “AULD BRIG O’ PERTH.” 


BOOK entitled “The Master Masons to the Crown of 
Scotland” is in the press, and about to be issued. The 
volume is to’ be dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty. The 
author is the Rev. R. S. Mylne. The following extract relates 
to a remarkable structure :— 
In the Dundee burgh records there is mention of a John 
Myln, mason (latonus), who, on September 12, 1587, was 
admitted a burgess for service done to, and to be done to that 
burgh, and chiefly for his service in the construction of the new 
harbour, and who also subsequently, along with a George 
‘Thomson, mason, executed several other town works for the 
same community. This John Myln also appears to have been 
engaged in various private undertakings, for in 1590 he and 
George Thomson, masons and burgesses of Dundee, entered 
into a contract with Thomas Bannatyne, a judge of the Court 
‘of Session, for building a mansion at Newtyle, near Dundee, a 
portion of which still exists. From Dundee, about 1600, he 
was called to Perth, in reference to building a stone bridge 
over the Tay, and in the burgh records he is noted in July 
1605 as having entered to the work as master mason to the 
Brig of Tay. In consequence of his connection with this work 
he was admitted “frelie” a burgess in 1607, and he continued 
the work until its completion in 1616. This John Myln from 
Dundee was the son of John Millne, the King’s master mason 
first above mentioned, and he was assisted by his son, a ¢hzrd 
John, in completing the bridge over the Tay. According to 
this document of the Ancient Lodge of Scone and Perth, No. 3, 
the first named John Myln came from “the north countrie,” 
was entered Freemason of the burgh of Perth, and by reason 
‘of his skill and art was preferred to be the King’s master 
mason and Master of the Lodge of Scone; and his son John 
_Myln was, after his father’s death, made King’s master mason 
and master of the said Lodge, to which he admitted the King, 
James VI., by his own desire, Frieman Mason and Fellow 
Craft. It further states that the succeeding generations were 
King’s master masons and masters of the said Lodge until 1657. 
The stately and massive structure of the Bridge of Tay, 
spanning with its eleven stone arches the river at the foot of 
the High Street of Perth was, to the severe loss and incon- 
venience of the whole country, swept away within five years after 
its completion by a tremendous inundation, which is thus quaintly 
described by Calderwood, the historian :—“ Sunday, October 14, 
1621, the stately Bridge of Perth, newly completed, consisting 
of ten arches, was destroyed by the high swelling of the river 
Tay. The water of Almond and a loch be West of the town 
came down on the West hand as dangerous as the river on the 
East. The town was environed with water, so that none could 
pass out for five or six days, nor could the inhabitants go from 
house to house for water in the streets. Young children were 
let down at windows by cords to boats.” And again in the 
“Chronicles of Perth,” by John Mercer, town clerk, it is 
stated, “ There was such an inundation of water as the like was 
seen in no man’s remembrance, both in regard of the high 
rising on the West side, as also of the sudden coming 
of it.... It carried away the eleven bow brig of Tay. It 


was then within an foot in height of the cross of Perth. It 
took down the gavell of the Tolbooth. It carried away all 
Lowis work, being of admirable strength and structure.” 
According to another account in the Session Records, the rain 
continued from ten o’clock on Friday morning till Sunday 
morning, October 14, on the afternoon of which day the water 
began slightly-to decrease. The inconvenience arising from 
this great disaster caused a subscription to be immediately set 
on foot, headed by the King, Prince Charles, and the principal 
nobility for the rebuilding of the bridge; but more than a 
century elapsed until the present structure was erected at a 
broader part of the river above the High Street. 

It is believed that the builder of this old bridge did not live 
to see its destruction, but that he died at Perth in the same. 
year, and was interred in the Greyfriars burial ground there. 
Over his grave was placed a flat stone bearing the subjoined 
lines :— 

This Stone entombs the Dust of famous Mill 
Rerowed chiefly in his tyme for skill, 

In Architecture his learned Art did lay 

The spatious Arches of the Bridge of Tay, 
Which as demolish’t by a mighty spate 

So was his fabrick by the course of fate. 

Six lustres since and more his progeny 
Succeeding to that Art their Sire outvy 

And this ass‘gn’d his worth deserved on[e] 
Of jet or marble not of common stone. 
Seven foot of ground, clay floor clay wall 
Serve both for chamber now and Hall 
“To Master Mill whose squirbuily braine 
Could ten Escurialls well containe 

Whill he breath’d lyfe, yet in his Sonne 
And Sonn’s Sone he lives two for one 

Who to advance Mill’s Art and Fame 

Make Stocks and Stones speak out his Name. 


VENTILATION OF BUILDINGS. 


A MEETING of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts was 
held at Edinburgh on Monday, when Mr. William Key, 
Glasgow, read a paper on the “ Ventilation of Buildings.” 

Mr. Key said the failure of all automatic appliances for the 
proper ventilation of buildings had been so complete that no 
architect who had any claims to a knowledge of the require- 
ments of schools, theatres, hotels, churches, halls and other 
public buildings would recommend the use of cowls for that 
purpose. It was admitted on all hands that to secure effectual 
ventilation recourse must be had to mechanical appliances. 
There were various systems of extracting air from halls, &c.; 
but those, in his opinion, were accountable for many evils, for, 
as a general rule, only the air between the inlet and the outlet 
was operated on, while the other portions of the room were left 
as they were. There was a large new school in a suburban 
burgh ventilated on the extraction principle, and the result had 
been that the air which the children were inhaling at the time 
the test was made was mixed with organic matter and microbes 
to a large extent. It was often asserted by the advocates of 
this system that because such a volume of air was found to pass 
outwards, therefore the air of the room was being renewed 
so many times an hour. That was a fallacy, because the strong 
suction of the extractor drew air from all quarters—through 
walls, joints in the slates and from under skirting-boards, and 
through every opening through which it was possible for air to 
enter. Having looked at the matter carefully, he considered 
that mechanical ventilation by propulsion was the only 
method by which a clear and clean atmosphere could be 
secured within public buildings. Even this system, how- 
ever, could be distorted beyond recognition, for some- 
times the air ducts were constructed in so hideous a 
manner, and without the slightest regard to the interior 
architectural beauty of the building, as to destroy the benefits 
they were intended to confer. Recently a scheme had been 
advocated whereby those who occupied the rooms ‘were to 
be called upon to attend to their own comfort, and there was 
evidence that to carry out this purpose portions of his own plans 
had been adopted. Under that system the air was to be 
roasted while passing through tubes at a red heat, and the ducts 
which led to each room could be opened or shut, or partially 
opened and shut, as the occupants of the varicus rooms con- 
sidered advisable. That looked very feasible, but the occupants 
of different rooms might open different valves, with the result 
that there would never be an equal temperature. That state of 
matters might be remedied by the occupant of one room 
shouting through the inlet grating to his neighbour to open or 
shut his valve, but that again would destroy the privacy of the 
apartment. But to his mind the greatest obstacle to the 
scheme was that as each room required to be treated separately 
there was a likelihood that the valves would be neglected. By 
this system as many attendants would be required as there 
were rooms, and besides, it would be necessary at all times to 
make provision for the fullest possible use of the warmed air 
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Although seriously advocated, the scheme seemed too crude 
and too expensive, and one which would not commend itself to 
architects. Mr. Key then proceeded to describe the improve- 
ments he had made. on his own system of propulsion, so 
that. it might’ become popular and. within the reach of 
all local authorities and owners of private -property. Hay- 
ing acknowledged his indebtedness to Mr. William Cun- 
ningham, of Dundee, Mr. Key said one of the essential 
features of his system was that washed air, freed from 
fog, dust and smut, was warmed to a comfortable degree by 
having come in contact with hot water or steam-heated coils of 
pipes placed within one chamber, and was impelled into a 
building by the use of an air-propeller driven by a gas-engine 
or other motor. The air was thus forced into ducts leading to 
each room, and placed so as not to draw attention. The rooms 
were thus ventilated in an imperceptible though positive 
manner, while the occupant was unaware of the fact. A supply 
of air was directed to each room sufficient to renew the air 
within certain definite periods, and the temperature was equal 
throughout. The air was drawn from one inlet farthest from 
contamination, and sufficient to exclude the possibility of 
entrance of any streams of air from unknown sources. The 
system could be attended to bya single individual, who had 
control of the whole, while the occupants of the rooms were free 
to attend to their own duties without being in a draught or 
troubled with questions of temperature. 


Warming and Ventilation of Buildings. 


S1R,—In your issue of the 26th ult. Mr. Sutcliffe replies to 
my previous letter, which is- also commented upon by an 
-apocryphal individual who hides his identity under the mis- 


-nomer of “ Facts.” It. would, however, have been..more satis- 

factory to me had they, instead of | crediting me with imagina- 

.tive statements, answered the assertions I ache made; and 

owhich I now reiterate : — 

. That the so-called Smead system of warming and 

BER is practically identical with a system which was in 

-use in this country.thirty years ago. 

'-, 2, That all Mr. Smead’s (or Mr. Sutcliffe’s) comparisons as 

to cost are made. under American conditions, and consequently 

-are no guide as to the relative cost of ie various schemes in 
this country. . . 

$ofu3. -That absolute Hribeasite, of ‘eaten can be secured 
with any efficient appliances, provided the scheme of warming 
is properly planned and carried out. 

4. That the closets (Smead or otherwise) being in the play- 
room, and connected with the exhaust flues from ' schoolrooms, 
is an arrangement specially well adapted for the generation and 
spread of disease. 

5. That cold air does not fall to the ground and diffuse 
along it. 

6. That the proper point of extraction is not at the level of 
the floor. 

7. That with extraction by hot-air flues the outlets. should 
not be larger than the inlets. 

8. That the so-called Smead system of ventilation is defec- 
tive, its action being necessarily intermitting and irregular, and 
consequently cannot be relied upon. 

g. That the cost of its application is excessive, involving an 
expenditure altogether out of proportion to any results that can 
be attained. 

10: That the so-called Smead-Blackman system of ventila- 
tion is no, special system : precisely similar schemes have and 
are being carried out by the “ Climax ” Ventilating Company 
and others. 

If either Mr. Sutcliffe or “ Facts” will meet me on these 
points I shall be only too pleased, but I must decline to discuss 
any digressions that will distract attention from the questions at 
issue. To any further communication he may make I trust 
“Facts” will see the propriety of signing his name, and also 
that he will let arguments replace American testimonials, which 
have. not inaptly been described as “the shroud of tttith.”— 
Faithfully yours, J. ALFRED DARGUE. 


SIR —Lest ‘the natives of Kalamazoo and other distant parts 
are tempted to rush over the “herring-pond.” to swell the 
numbers of our already overcrowded kingdom, in order to 
enlighten benighted Englishmen in the art of ventilating and 
heating of public buildings, I hasten to reply to your corre- 
spondents (Messrs, Smead-Sutcliffe and “ Facts ”) that, so far 
from “being in the rear,” England.is the pioneer. of, these 
schemes, and has taught all that Toronto knows of the science 
of warming and ventilating, first by exporting a well-known 
English system of heating and ventilating by pure warm air, 
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‘competition for the new school at Alloa. 


and next by sending skilled English talent to fix up the patent, 
so that the distant cousins across the ocean may enjoy some of 
the comforts of the old country. 

When your correspondent mentions Germany, France, 
America and other places as being so much ahead of England 
for the arts and crafts, he is but putting another of the many 
small premiums upon the importation of foreign element and 
foreigners who invade our shores, and which already press so: 
heavily upon our native resources, and render the struggle for 
maintenance harder and harder for Englishman. Would it not 


‘be better to applaud the works of fellow-countrymen who have 


given their life’s study to this or to any science, and who have 
proved beyond doubt, and by overwhelming testimony, that the 
study of heating and ventilating is better understood in the 
United Kingdom than in any part of the world ?—Yours, &c., 
AN ENGINEER (Ventilating and Warming) OF © : 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
A Builders’ Protection Association. 

SIR,—Scarcely a day passes but one sees the report of the 
conviction of a builder for an alleged technical breach of a 
by-law of the Lordon County Council. It frequently happens 
that the building complained of is near completion before 
proceedings are commenced against the poor hapless builder, 
the result being that in nine cases out of ten the property 
remains in an unfinished state, and consequently not producing 
an income, while law costs, ground-rent, interest, penalties and 
other expenses run on, ’and ‘the poor builder ‘invariably 
terminates his career in the Bankruptcy Court, and all this 
through the tyranny of the London County Council. With a 
view to minimising such difficulties it is proposed to form a 
Builders’ Association for mutual protection and joint action in 
cases of this kind. May I therefore venture to ask your kindly 
assistance in giving publicity to this letter, in order that 
builders and others desirous of joining may send in their 
names to me previous to a meeting being held for the formation 
of such an Association ?—I am, &c., 

; WILLIAM H. THOMAS, | 
St. Olave’s House, Ironmonger Lane. 


GENERAL. ~ . J 

The Annual Exhibition of the Bradford Apcatian Art 
Club was opened on Saturday with 107 pictures - hung. The 
club was established in 1886 for the promotion | of art: in the 
towns, the study of figure-painting, social intercourse amene 
artists and amateurs and an annual exhibition. 

The Fourteenth Spring Exhibition of Modern Pictures 
at the Atkinson Art Gallery, Southport, opens ‘on saturday, 
Works of arts to the number of 721 are catalogued. 

The Fine Art Exhibition at Dundee closed on Saturday. 
The sales of pictures have been exceptionally good; about 3,000/. 
have been realised up to the present. 

An Exhibition of Photography will be~ opened in the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts, Paris, on April 20. Apparatus will be 
admitted, and among others some which can be fixed on 
bicycles for the convenience of rovers. 

The Senate of Aberdeen University Koved dcuded to 


confer the honorary degree of LL.D. on Sir George Reid, 


president of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
Mr. Stephen W. Williams, architect, 
“History of the Abbey of Strata Florida,” ’has been elected 
Mr. Williams is about to 
explore and excavate the ruins of Talley Abbey,Carmarthenshire. 
Mr. Bond, of Bristol, has been appointed architect of 


the proposed new school ’by the Governors of the Tavistock . 
Grammar School Fndowment. af 


The Design by Mr. Johnson has been adopted=by the 


Shrewsbury Town Council for the new police-station, which is 
‘to cost 3,000/. 


Mr. H. Blane, of Edinburgh, has been commissioned to 
prepare plans for a new parish church at-Troon. 

Mr. J. B. Wilson, of Glasgow, has been successful in the 
Forty-two sets of 
plans were sent in. 

The Third Prize in the Darwin Technical School and Rach 
Library Competition was awarded to Messrs. W. Dunn & 
R. Watson, 21 King William Street, Strand. 


Mr. A. P. Laurie will read a paper at next week’s ordinary 


meeting of the Society of Arts on Bare got en on the 


‘Durability of Modern Pigments.” 


The Tontine Hotel, Greenock, is to be purchased as asa site 
for-a new Post Office, as the existing building is not adapted 
for postal business. 

Specifications of Patents are henceforth to be sold at ‘an 
uniform price of 8¢. each, and will be obtainable by special 
postal cards to be had without extra cost at the post offices. ~ 

_©he Halifax Town Council have instructed Messrs. 
Jackson & Fox, architects, to prepare specifications for the new 
technical school. Over 10,000/, has-been promised towards 
the undertaking. 
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Ir appears that 172 of the Board Schools were requisitioned 
for polling stations on Saturday last, for the purposes of the 
London County Council election. The returning officers 
can claim the use of the schools for this purpose, under the 
provisions of the Local Government Act of 1888 and the 
Ballot Act of 1872. Section 6 of the latter provides that 
the returning officer “shall defray any expense incurred by 
the person, or body of persons, corporate or incorporate, 
having control over the same, on account of its being used 
for the purpose of taking the poll.” The Works Committee 
of the School Board have calculated that a charge of one 
guinea per school should be made to defray the expenses to 
which the Board will be put for warming, lighting, &c., such 
charge being also inclusive of a sum of tos. to be paid to 
the schoolkeeper for cleaning and attendance. Each of 
the deputy returning officers has accordingly been informed 
that this charge will be made. 


Two years ago it was decided by the London School 
Board that, in order to make assurance doubly sure,. the 
following clause should be inserted in each form of tender : 
—“, also agree that in consideration of the sum 
of one shilling paid to . _ by the Board on the 
delivery of ‘this tender (the receipt whereof . . . . 
hereby acknowledge) . + * will not withdraw this 
tender nor modify it, but will be bound thereby until the 
expiration of two calendar months from the date hereof.” 
Contractors are naturally chary about incurring obliga- 
tions when the sum paid to them for doing is so insig- 
nificant. Z—The Works Committee have found that the clause 
has been of no advantage, and accordingly it is no longer to 
form a part of the forms of tender. 


On. Monday it was the business of the Town Council of 
Aberdeen to elect a successor to the late WiLLIAM SMITH 
as city architect. An effort was made, but without success, 
to postpone the election on the grounds of the advisability 
of terminating the office and transferring the duties to 
the city surveyor. Two candidates, Mr. Joun Rust, jun., 
till recently one of the Bailies (who resigned to become 
a candidate for the post), and Mr. G. M. Mackenzie (of 
Messrs. MATTHEWS & MACKENZIE, architects) were nomi- 
nated. Mr. Rust was elected by nineteen votes to four 
for Mr. MackEnzirz. The salary attached to the office is 
only too/. a year, but if the sum were 10,000/. there could 
hardly be more outcry about the result. Apparently the 
only cause of complaint is that, as Mr. Rust was a member 
of the Town Council, the competition could not be con- 
ducted with impartiality. But as only two applications for 
the appointment were received, it does not appear that the 
twenty-one architects of Aberdeen cared much about the 
appointment. It is significant that the members of the 
local trades are among the strongest opponents of Mr. Rust, 
and that circumstance would suggest that he is likely to be 
a competent official. 


PELOUSE, the landscapist, who died a year ago, is not a 
familiar name to Englishmen, but it is not improbable that 
in course of time his pictures will bring high prices at 
CuRIsTIk’s. His position is established by the opening of 
a special exhibition of his works in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. Artists who are far asunder in their ideas of the 
beautiful have united on the committee. When itis found 
that M. Boucurrreau, M. Fatcuirre, M. LE&FEBVRE, 
M. Antonin Mercif, M. Bonnat have taken part in 
arranging the exhibition, it is evident that PELOUSE must 
have been no common man.~ His life was a rebuke to 
those who sacrifice their ideal to worldliness. He lived in 
obscurity in an out-of-the-way village in Brittany, and was 
prepared to lead a life of slow martyrdom in order that he 
might depict nature as it appeared to his eyes. PrLOUSE 
belonged to no school or clique ; he had set up no theory 
of infallibility. Let other men settle with their consciences 
.how:they were to paint: - All he sought was to work out his 
devotion to nature ard art in his own way. His works 


—-~ 


might be neglected, and he himself suffer hunger, but he 
was not to be bribed to depart from his principles. Night 
and day he was unwearied in the fields, or on the shore eager 
to put on canvas some trace of the wonders which he saw 
before him. His works are strange and novel, but there is 
a manliness about them which is refreshing. ‘They are not 
for the crowd, but those who have, however huinbly, 
attempted to express the loveliness of landscape while 
forgetting the rules of the schools will feel their recom- 
pense before PELOUSE’s work, as that of an artist whose 
inspiration was elevating, and who attained truth because 
he was never languid in seeking after it. 


THE ayitation against the exclusiveness of the painters 
who have hitherto constituted themselves the Royal 
Scottish Academy has been most beneficial. The following 
official minute suggests what has been accomplished. “The 
meeting having taken into consideration the state of the 
membership of Associates, and the necessity which at 
present exists of provision being made for an adequate 
representation of artists being members following the pro- 
fession of architecture, of whom at present there is not one 
either Academician or Associate, the assembly, in accord- 
ance with the intent and meaning of the supplementary 
charter, and for the honourable fulfilment of the Academy’s 
engagements respecting architects in the papers lodged by 
it with the Privy Council, and referred to in the letters from | 
the Privy Council to Messrs. WHITE, dated December 10, 
1890, and March 7, 1891, and for the furtherance of the ~ 
best interests of the Academy, is of opinion and now 
determines that the number of artists who may be elected 
to Associate rank at the General Assembly, to be held 
fourteen days after the third Wednesday of this month of 
March 1892, shall be twelve, and earnestly recommend 
that of these twelve there shall be four following the pro- 
fession of architecture, two following the profession of 
sculpture, and six following the profession of painting.” 
The question to be asked is, What will be Dr. RowAnp 
ANDERSON’Ss position under the new arrangement? That 
he is entitled to be the first Academician is universally 
admitted. But will it be necessary for him to again. seek 
election as Associate, and trust that the prejudice against 
him for the part he has taken in the reformation of the 
Academy will be blotted out of the minds of the men who 
so tenaciously upheld the abuses ? 


In the frieze by the late Gustave BOULANGER, which 
was illustrated on a large scale in Zhe Architect, it will be 
remembered that the centre of a group of artists is an old 
man, who is inscribing his name as a witness to a record of 
the marriage. -The figure represents ETIENNE ARAGO, who 
was renowned in the literary and artistic circles of Paris. 
We speak of him- in the. past tense, for he expired ‘on 
Sunday last. Like Vicror’ Huco, he was born “in 1892. 
He was the brother of FRANCoIS ARAGo, who is best known 
to fame as an astronomer, but who was a strong politician, 
and was Minister under LAMARTINE in 1848. He was also 
the author of a remarkable eulogium on James Wart. 
ETIENNE ARAGO when he came te Paris followed the track 
that is so common to youths of genius, and became a 
writer. He was attracted by the theatre, and wrote plays 
which are now forgotten. In 1829 he joined the Vaudeville 
as director. He took a prominent part in the Revolution 
of 1830, and when EuckNnE De.acroix dedicated a paint- 
ing to that event he placed EtirNNE ARAGo in the fore- 
ground, and a manly figure he appears, although he is clad 
as a Civilian soldier. At the Vaudeville he remained until 
1840, but his position involved him in financial embarrass- 
ments which hampered him until his last days. In 1848 he 
became Postmaster-General, but after the coup @’éfat he was 
forced into exile, and did not return to France until 1859. 
ARAGO once more turned to journalism, and was not to be 
won over to Imperialism. After the fall of the Empire he 
was appointed Maire of Paris, but he did not hold office for 
many weeks. When his friend, JULES GREvy, was elected 
president, he made Araco curator of the Luxembourg. 
Artists were disposed to submit kindly to his regulations, . 
and he was one of the few officials who in these latter days 
could be considered as beyond criticism. In his way ARAGO 
was a representative man, but of a race which has few 


survivors. 
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GREEK ARCHAOLOGY.* 


REEK archeology is a subject which needs many 
volumes to do it justice, and the Keeper of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum is as com- 
petent as any scholar in Europe to treat it at the required 
length. But it is hopeless to expect that the public will 
ever care to be provided with ample knowledge about the 
works that were executed a couple of thousand years ago, 
and in fact it is by no means certain that Dr. Murray’s 
single volume will be able to compete with a work of fiction of 
the same length. Archzology has not as yet comeinto fashion, 
and it is not to be expected that any one would run the risk of 
being considered pedantic by talking in drawing-rooms or at 
dinner-tables about statues, seals, vases or the Greek orders. 
It would, however, be an advantage if the ‘ Handbook of 
Greek Archeology ” were admitted as a book for a drawing- 
room, and which could be used to wile away odd moments. 
[t appears to have been based on lectures delivered in 
Edinburgh. In some parts there is evidently no departure 
from what was read before the few people who attend 
Rhind Lectures. But most of the pages afford evidence of 
rigorous compression. Dr. Murray is an enthusiast, and 
abounds in exact knowledge ; he has endeavoured to over- 
come the impediments which a limited number of pages 
present by crowding them with facts, and trusting that the 
reader will make up for the brief explanation by attentive 
study. There is little speculation in the book—it might be 
said that every line relates to some fact which has been 
verified by experience. The pages may have few charms 
for lovers of light literature, but for any one who has a 
genuine interest in the subject the Handbook will be a 
trustworthy guide. From the use made of the collections 
in the British Museum, which are better appreciated by 
foreigners than among us, the volume has especial advan- 
tages for the English student. 

The manifestations of the artistic powers of the Greeks 
are so closely related, it is not easy to select a starting-point 
for describing them. How Dr. Murray grapples with the 
difficulty will best be described in his own words :—‘“ The 
first chapter deals with the primitive condition of artistic 
industries in Greece down to the stage at which the various 
arts began to assume a distinct and independent position. 
From that point I have traced the history of each art sepa- 
rately, in the belief, founded on experience, that more was 
to be gained by keeping continuously before the mind the 
growth and development of one branch of art at a time than 
by taking them all collectively in successive periods.” 

Pottery is the first art that is explained, and it certainly 
exemplifies primitive modes of decoration as well as of tools. 
One specimen introduced, which was found at Albano, also 
suggests the appearance of the early Greek dwelling. Some 
of the forms used for the adornment of early Greek vessels 
may correspond with those found elsewhere, but the instinct 
of the people for beauty led them to seek after curved and 
varying lines that may be taken as peculiar to themselves. 
A very early and much-employed pattern was the meander, 
and if GoTTFRIED SEMPER can be cognisant of doings in 
this world of ours, he will rejoice to learn that an English 
official archzeologist agrees with the theory that the meander 
“was a pattern evolved in the technical process of weaving 
or embroidery,” and “is seen to equal advantage, whether 
it is placed horizontally, vertically, or in any of the varying 
positions which a loose garment assumes.” ‘There are other 
things besides form which must be considered by archzeo- 
logists. The chronology of art is among them, and one of 
its puzzles is afforded by the early pottery of Greece. The 
age of vases was guessed by the character of the pottery 
and the ornament, and what seemed to be a rational theory 
of progress or evolution was made out. But the vases 
discovered by Dr. ScHLIEMANN at Mycene, and which were 
found to correspond with pieces obtained at Ialysos, in 
Rhodes, that were supposed to belong to a later date, have 
upset the old theory of progression. It would seem either 
that there was a decline in the art, or that parts of Greece, 
like Mycenze, were more advanced than places no less im- 
portant. Dr. Murray has pondered over the puzzle, and 
although he does not offer more than a suggestion towards 

* Handbook of Greek Archeology, Vases, Bronzes, Gems, Sculpture, 


Zerra-Cottas, Mural Paintings, Architecture, &c. By A. S. Murray, 
L.D., F.S.A. London : John Murray. 


the solution, yet what he says is of weighty authority. A 
few sentences will be suggestive :— 


It is confessed that the civilisation apparent in these vases and other 
antiquities found with them, such as engraved gems, sculpture in stone 
and ivory, the glass ornaments already noticed, and much else, was 
clearly far in advance of the state of things in Homer’s time. Homer 
knew nothing, for example, of the way to build massive walls or 
vaulted tombs ; he had apparently never heard of an engraved gem or 
of sculpture in marble, and though he was acquainted with the move- 
ment of the potter’s wheel, it is not to be gathered from that fact that 
painted vases existed in his time and to his knowledge. If then the 
pottery of Mycenz and Ialysos is to be declared older than Homer, 
some extraordinary event must have occurred for the sweeping away 
of that older civilisation. That event is found in the Doric Conquest. 
A theory of pre- Dorian civilisation must rely mainly on the possibility 
of proving some relation between antiquities of the Mycense class with 
the antiquities of other nations older than Greece. . . . Does the 
pottery of Mycenz and Ialysos bear evidence of Phcenician origin, or 
of a predominating Phoenician influence? With the facts at present 
known we can imagine no answer but in the negative. The designs 
painted on the vases are wholly unlike the Phcenician designs. It is 
significant that there are no Phcenician inscriptions on the pottery, and 
that, indeed, vases of the Mycenz type are singularly rare in Cyprus, 
where one would have expected them to abound. We must therefore 
examine these vases more closely in regard to such technical matters 
as shape and decoration to see what points of relationship they may 
reveal with the rest of Greek pottery. Apart from these vases, it may 
be said that the history of Greek pottery presents a continuous stream 
from the primitive zigzags to the painted mzeanders and other geome- 
tric patterns, and thence onward to a style of decoration in which 
animals and human beings occupy the chief place, the intervening 
blank on the vase being broken up, first, by bits of the older geometric 
patterns, and secondly. by rosettes. : 


It is remarkable to find engraved gems in use at a 
very early period in Greece, and as they were lenticular or 
glandular in form, they could hardly be derived from the 
scarabs of Egypt or the Assyrian cylinders. But it is 
needless to say that the figures on the gems have not the 
marvellous grace which is seen in the gems of later periods, 
which are also described at length in the volume. Dr. 
Murray takes care tu show the relations between all forms 
of art, and thus the chapters on gems and yase-painting 
help the reader towards a comprehension of the larger 
works in sculpture and painting. The indebtedness of the 
Greeks to the works of foreign artists is also explained. — 
From the extent of his knowledge as an archeologist, Dr. 
Murray is able to introduce many facts which help to 
show that Greek archzeology was a living influence long 
after the islands and their inhabitants were conquered. 
Thus, in speaking of gems, he says in one place :— 

We must remember that a Greek did not go about with a bunch 
of keys in his pocket ; in fact, he had no pocket to put them in. If 
he wanted to keep a thing safe he sealed it up (Sophocles, ** Tracp.,” 
614) and trusted to the punishment which befell those who broke a 
seal. A curious instance of sealing the doors of a temple occurred at 
at festival at Elis, during which it was the custom to place three empty. 
vases in the Temple of Dionysos in presence of citizens and strangers, 
and then to seal the doors, the priests and any stranger who chose 
being allowed to add his seal. Next day, the seals being still intact, 
were broken, and the three vases found to be full of wine (Pausanias, 
vi, 26, 1). In ancient times the symbol of sealing was employed in the 
religions, and passed down from them into the Christian Church. Very 
probably it was from some knowledge of this that our early English 
bishops, at a time when classical art was unknown in this country, fre- 
quently had genuine ancient gems mounted in their seals, as we see 
from the many impressions of them that are still attached to deeds of 
Jands and such like made by these bishops. 


The valuable “ History of Sculpture,” by Dr. Murray, 
has already manifested his claims to be accepted as an 
authority on that form of art. In the chapters of the 
“Handbook” on sculpture in relief, statuary and terra- 
cottas, the reader will find a comprehensive view of the 
subjects, and there is fine insight to be observed in all the 
remarks on sculpture. Thus, when speaking of the frieze 
of the Parthenon, which is commonly supposed to represent 
a Panathenaic procession, he rejects the notion that the 
sculptor desired to present a record of an actual scene, for 
his business was “to conceive what might have before 
been, and what might in the future be, the marked 
features of such a procession, and out of the elements he 
had to compose an ideal which would never be literally 
accurate, but would always be spiritually true.” And in 
another place he points out a circumstance in the same 
work which, it may be safely said, is not observed by all 
visitors to the British Museum :— 


Where a figure inthe Parthenon frieze is turned more or less to 
the front some special service is attached to it in the procession, But 
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whether or not the mere fact of standing and moving in an upright 
attitude is one of the chief indications of man’s superiority in the 
animate creation, we must admit it to be an attitude which lends itself 
admirably to bas-relief, especially so when it is taken in profile. In 
no other position does the figure present more of those sweeping 
elliptical lines which are vital to sculpture of every kind, but most of 
all to relief, and less of the circular and convex, which are to be 
avoided. Whatever is circular and convex suggests instability, 
uncertainty. Whatever is elliptical, and at the same time kept in 
low, flat relief, suggests stability, simplicity and dignity. These 
qualities lend a glory to the Parthenon frieze because of its fine 
elliptical lines, or lines which, if prolonged, would form ellipses. 

A new interest will be imparted to the museum collec- 
tions when Dr. Murray’s “ Handbook” is employed as a 
companion. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is on 
painting—a subject about which little is known. The dis- 
coveries at Tiryns and Mycenz have revealed that in times 
which might be considered as primitive, the Greeks were 
acquainted with wall-painting. Reds, blues and yellows 
were employed skilfully, and apparently the artists knew 
something about gradation of colours as wellas about light 
and shade and decorative principles. It may be assumed 
that mural painting, like some other arts, was introduced 
by men who were acquainted with Egyptian and Assyrian 
practice. 

The progress of the art is not to be traced, but we may 
suppose that it at least kept pace with vase-painting. In 
the time of PoLyGNnorus it must have reached an advanced 
stage. His decoration of the Lesché at Delphi, in the 
early part of the fifth century B.c., could not be undertaken 
unless by an artist who was a master. He represented 
scenes from the “Iliad” and “ Odyssey,” with battle scenes 
in the porch. We can hardly imagine that his works were 
yase-paintings on a large scale, for the conditions were 
different, but some of the plates in BENNDOoRr’s “‘Griechische 
und Sicilische Vasenbilder ” reveal a treatment which could 
easily be adapted for mural work. There are vases in 
which we see traces of a grand style that may have been 
derived from works on a larger scale. The paintings 
by Potycnotus were likely to be marked by a flat- 
ness and avoidance of many planes, but as soon as 
APpoLLopoRus became ambitious to display his skill in light 
and shade a new system came into favour, and it is probable 
that gradations of distance were sought after. The painters 
may also have been less restrained by observances of pre- 
scribed types than the sculptors, and there was more chance 
for individuality. But it is difficult to make out the real 
character of Greek paintings, as the critics seem to be all 
carried away by wonder that effects could be produced on 
a flat surface. While the sculptor’s works were taken 
as ordinary affairs, a painter’s attempt became a feat. Dr. 
Murray brings together many of the old descriptions of 
paintings which will afford many opportunities for specula- 
tion. The abstract of M. Mav’s investigations of the 
decorative painting in Pompeii will be found useful to 
students of Virruvius and to artists. How far the Pom- 
peian paintings are by Greek hands or in Greek style cannot 
be determined, but, as Dr. MurRay says, “in those days it 
was a distinction among the Romans, in art as in literature, 
to be imbued with Greek taste and penetrated with a 
knowledge of the artistic conceptions of the Greeks.” 

In some books on Greek archeology a start is made 
with architecture, but by Dr. Murray’s system it comes 
last. An exhaustive treatment of the art is not practicable 
when only thirty pages are available, and all that is attempted 
is to furnish “an indication of what is worthy of study in 
the temple and the Domestic architecture of the Greeks.” 
The following is one of the passages relating to the 
houses :— 

The fact that external appearances were at no time of any con- 
sideration in the houses of the Greeks rendered domestic architecture 
a mere matter of routine. The first object was to obtain comfort in 
the interior, and the second arich decoration of the interior. It would 
thus have been easy for a passer-by to regard as mean and poor a 
house which was, in fact, richly decorated within. The finest of the 
houses in Pompeii could be properly so described from the outside, 
Even the houses of Sardes, which in the time of the rich and art-loving 
King Crcesos were, according to Herodotus, mostly of reeds or of 
stone, with thatched roofs, may have contained much that was beau- 
tiful and decorative. Still, there can be little doubt that the vast 


majority of the Greek houses, even in the most prosperous age, were 
poor within and without. Socrates is quoted as having objected to 


"pictures in a house because they drive away more pleasure than they 


bring. In towns the streets were so narrow as to forbid external 


display. At most an upper storey or a verandah was allowed to 
project a little. It is said that when a door was hung so as to open 
out into the street at Athens, a tax was imposed on that luxury in the 
time of the tyrant Hippias. But the new papyrus of Aristotle’s 
‘* Politeia’”’ shows that the tax referred to windows and not doors. 
With a projecting verandah, windows which opened outwards would 
be a great inconvenience for the rest of the street. In either case we 
see the constraints that were imposed on external display in the form of 
Domestic architecture. 


It would need several articles to do justice to Dr. 
Murray’s ‘* Handbook,” and students can be assured that 
it is one which should be considered as indispensable for 
those who propose to follow any species of art. The 
new processes of reproduction have enabled the publisher 
to illustrate the volume with plates that are almost as 
useful as casts of the objects. 


DOMESTIC ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
(Concluded from page 162.) 


es the lamp gets old it gives less light, and the glass gets 

black inside ; it shows its age, in fact, and would require 
a current of higher electro-motive force to get the same amount 
of light that it at first gave. But as it is probable in any 
installation which has been fitted some time the lamps are 
various ages, it is better that. the current be kept steady, and 
put up with less light from some of the lamps than damage 
others. 

The lamps with obscured globes are very pleasant, but 
obscured glass absorbs about 23 per cent. of the light, and opal 
globes as much as 40 per cent. ; so that in many cases which I 
have observed it appeared to me a great many lights were fixed 
just to cover them up and take away the greater portion of the 
light, all of which has to be paid for, of course. 

Pray accept my apologies if I remark that much remains to 
be done in what may be called “artistic lighting” by architects— 
not the various coloured paper and silk shades, which the 
ladies call “so pretty” and “how effective,” but genuine 
artistic work in fittings suitable for the positions, where the 
light will produce the best effects on the interiors which it has to 
illuminate. Now, descending from this to the absolutely practical, 
I bring to your notice some sections of casing by Mr. Fawkes, 
of Chelmsford, and made specially to provide for electric light 
wires, which is a move in the right direction. I don’t wish to 
advertise the work, but when I saw the sections about a week 
ago I thought this is something like what I have wanted at 
times, and with a little more simplicity about the mouldings 
and a technical alteration I do not see why they should not 
be used where stock mouldings are required. You will observe 
that the groove is not round in section, or rather that the 
bottom of it is not a semicircle but parabolic, so that it holds 
the wire when it is once pushed into the bottom. This is a 
good idea, I think. A word on screws, the invention of the 
devil, as they are put in by the ordinary joiner—small hole 
made with a bradawl, then drive in the screw three-quarters 
way with a hammer, and finish up by screwing it in; that not 
all the powers on earth would get it out after it has been ina 
week, largely from the fact that the gentleman engaged holds 
it in his mouth as a preliminary, presuming no doubt that his 
mouth is an oil vessel. To be of any use at all, a screw should 
be oiled before it is driven and not driven in too tight; to be 
above the ordinary nail, brass screws with cups should be used. 

This is the proper place to touch upon the measurement of 
electricity, and I shall make my remarks on this point very 
brief, There are two items, as it were, to be taken into 
account in the use of electricity, its quantity and its quality or 
force. The amount of the current passing is known by the 
term “amperes,” being the amount of current which does a 
standard amount of work in one second. This measures the 
quantity. The pressure or force, called the “electro-motive 
force,” of the same current is known by term “volts.” The 
volt is the amount of force required to make a given quantity 
of electricity do a certain amount of work. Now we have 
ampéres and volts, the amount of current and its force. From 
these, multiplied on each other, we get the total power called 
“watts,” or “volts-ampére,” and it will bring the term home to 
your minds to recollect that the power of 746 watts is equal 
to 1 horse-power. One other term must be explained before 
we can understand what we pay for when we buy electricity by 
meter—viz. “the Board of Trade unit.” This is explained as 
“the energy contained in a current of 1,000 ampéres flowing 
under an electro-motive force of 1 volt during one hour,” or 
1,000 watts passing for one hour. It would be just the same if 
it was 10 amperes passing at the E.M.F. of 100 volts for 
one hour. 

The electric lamps are constructed to give the named 
amount of light on the average, if supplied with the same 
amount of current. If the E.M.F. is greater the quantity. of 
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current is less—for instance, roughly, 20 candle-power lamps, 
constructed for a current of 50 volts, consume 1°4 ampéres = 
70 watts, and those with a current of 100 volts might consume 
o'7 amperes=70 watts also, Just the same proportion of a 
horse-power is consumed in each case to produce the same 
amount of light, although under different conditions, and equal 
to 33 watts per candle-power. This, I believe, is not actually 
correct: 100 volt lamps, 20 candle-power, take 80 watts. It 
is useful to recollect that for a rough and ready calculation 
1 horse-power is required for every ten lamps of 20 candle- 
power which are lighted direct off the dynamo, and in the 
same proportion almost for smaller lights. 

We have now got a fair idea of the nature of the plant we 
have to deal with, and shall imagine that we are about to plan 
or erect a house which is to be lighted with the electric light, 
and have a space to arrange our lighting machinery to advan- 
tage, say, for a domestic house in town. Settle for each room 
how many lights you think will be required, each 16 candle 
lamp being equal to about one and a half times a moderately 
good flat flame-burner or to one Argand. Roughly, say we shall 
want fifty in all. Then, if accumulators are not to be used, 
the engine should, it is said, be 5 or 54 horse-power, if 
you can get one of that size; but the Otto gas-engine usual 
sizes near what we want are 3} and 6 horse-power. If I 
could afford it I should choose the 6 horse-power. _ It 
costs 245/., against 174/. for the 3} horse-power, measures 
11 feet long, 4 feet 6 inches wide and 5 feet 9 inches high. 
If we arrange to have accumulators, and I think we should, 
a 2 horse-power would be enough, driving a dynamo 
which would give 16 ampéres at an E.M.F. of 50 volts, cost, 
say, 30/.; charging twenty-eight of the E. P. S. accumulators, 
cost 4/, los. each=126/. If the engine ran 5 hours a day it 
would produce 80 ampére hours, the lamps burning, say, 
1‘4 ampéres each per hour, and, allowing 20 per cent. for power 
lost, would give 57 hours’ light of 16 candle-power to be 
obtained from the storage without running the engine while 
the lamps were alight. The gas consumed would be about 
250 cubic feet for the 5 hours, + thousand at 3s. per thousand = 
o@. for 57 hours’ light. To this, of course, would have to be 
added various other expenses, the estimated cost being, say :— 


Engine 500 see a oe 


5 £138.00 oO 

Dynamo aise 597 sles aa io) 30. 20-30 
Accumtlators ae Ade ot 120070) iO 
Fitting of engine, dynamo, &c. ... ee er ZO LO 0 
Wiring and switches 5a se esol. FO 
Fittings Se 43 fe $28 5 oh Se 
£364 0 0 


As to the arrangement of our engine-room, it should be 
borne in mind that the longer the driving-belt the better, as it 
will run looser, and consequently last longer and give less 
trouble. So that if cur room is 20 feet long, all the better; if 
we cannot get that, 14 feet will do. Then outside the engine- 
room a place for the accumulators, and the water-cistern for 
the engine, the latter being say 7 feet high and 2 feet 6 inches 
diameter + but if more convenient it may stand outside. The 
accumulators (I prefer the glass boxes) should be placed upon 
sawdust or wood deals pitched, laid on the floor, or wooden 


Accumulator, 


[2s saeney 


Accumulators on Stand. 


Engine and Accumulator-House. 


stands strongly made, as each box weighs about 180 lbs., more 
or less, according to the sort and size. The place should be 
dry and ventilated if possible, as the hydrogen gas given off in 
charging is very unpleasant. 

Spare no trouble in bedding the engine and dynamo, so that 
they may be perfectly firm ; if necessary, with deep blocks of 
concrete having bolts bedded in it. And the dynamo must be 
completely insulated, or some, if not all, of your current will 
run to earth. An adjustable bed and tightening screws should 
be provided. Dry bed is a great matter here, and if possible 
good ventilation to keep the engine heat down as much as 
possible. The exhaust for the engine will require attention. 
Keep it away from the rooms of any fidgety or literary men. 
They would be sure to complain at times of the noise made by 
the so-called silent gas-engine; also away from chimney tops, as 
the smell if there isa blow down is not agreeable. Have a 
separate meter for the engine if gas is burnt anywhere about 
the house, as the pulsation of the engine is visible in the gas 
flames if the same meter is used. 


We can only glance now at the cost of working our installa- 
tion. At the beginning I said it was the light for the affluent, 
and to me the wonder is that every house of that class is not so 
lighted, if it was only the single fact of having pure air, as 
shown in the table ; that alone is worth all the cost, and with 
our accumulators here, all disappointment ends. 


We had a cost of 9¢. per day for gas=about -£13 0 0 
Engine oil, say one gallon a month, 45, . 1) 2589 
Repairs toengine : . . +) Jt 10 Ho 
Brushes and repairs to dynamo . . . og S380 
Lamps broken and worn, say 20 at 4s. 7 » 6 “fI400 
Laces, waste, &c. —. 5 4 4 : shpat Tee a 
25 RO aO 

Attendant devoting part day and rest of time at 
other work, say . : - z : > Lt Sao ao 
400M 
75 per cent. depreciation in value of plant . 27 OLgG 
467 6 0 


Fer this sum we get 20,857 hours’ light of the very best sort, 
the‘cost per hour being (viz. the cost per hour for every hour 
one 16 candle-power lamp is alight) a trifle over 3¢. The 
cost of an Argand burner for the same number would be roughly 
25/., or 3a. per hour. The cost of the electric light without the 
depreciation of plant is almost $d. per hour. : 

Time does not permit me to go into the cost of the light 
produced by any of the primary batteries, some of which are 
before the public ; they are generally found unsatisfactory for 
lighting purposes. Sg 

No paper on electric lighting would be .complete without 
some reference to the great strides which it is making in the 
metropolis. Indeed the state of the pathways and streets in all 
directions calls our attention to the fact that London is being 
wired in all directions, and power of a new sort is being brought 
to our doors not only for lighting, but for all and every purpose. 
A sewing-machine, a lathe, ventilating fan, or, indeed, any 
mechanical appliance can be driven by the new power, and if 
you will excuse me for a few minutes longer I will try and 
explain something about it. tied 

There are, I think, ten public companies at present supplying 
London with electricity, besides the St. Pancras parish. The 
authorities of this parish have, I consider very properly, taken 
the lighting into their own hands. Most of these companies 
work on different systems, Some on the high-pressure system, 
some medium-pressure and some low-pressure, and usually in 
the best parts of London two companies are working side by 
side, and the consumers have a choice, only they don’t know in 
what the choice differs. Low-pressure tension or electro-motive 
force is the sort of current we have been talking about, not above 
110volts, by which incandescent lamps can be lighted direct from 
the dynamo. It is suitable when the area of supply is limited, 
and is in use by the St. James’s and Pall Mall Electric Supply 
Company and the St. Pancras Vestry, the former charging 7d. 
and the latter 6¢. per B.T. unit, and both using the three-wire 
system ; the Electricity Supply Corporation (formerly Gatti), 
low-pressure and three-wire system in part, 71¢.; the Ken- 


| sington and Knightsbridge Electric Light Company, low with 


accumulators, 8¢.; the Westminster Electric Supply Company, 
low with accumulators, 8¢.; the Notting Hill Electric Supply 
Company, low with accumulators, 8¢.; the Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Company, working at 1,000 volts, with trans- 
formers, 74¢@.; the City of London Electric Lighting Company, 
working at 2,000 volts, with transformers, 8¢.; the House-to- 
House Electric Supply Company, working at 2,000 volts, with 
transformers, 8d.; the Chelsea Electricity Supply Company, 
500 volts continuous, motor-generators and accumulators ; the 
London Electric Supply Corporation (formerly Grosvenor 
Gallery), 10,000 alternating and transformers, station at Dept- 
ford, transformer stations reduce from 10,000 to 2,500 volts, 
dd. 
4 It would take too much time to go into the different 
systems even if I had sufficient technical knowledge ; but it 
is worth while devoting a few minutes to the London Electric 
Supply Corporation, as a specimen of the high-tension currents. 
The generating-station is at Deptford, the current being 10,000 
volts “alternating,” which brings us to a new form of 
current. The simplest explanation one can give of this is that 
the dynamo produces a current which is not constant, but has a 
wave or broken motion, at each break the current going in the 
reverse direction, and the waves being produced so quickly that 
it amounts to a constant current. This current has the property 
of producing a current of low tension in a box or apparatus 
known as a transformer, which is suitable for lighting the 
incandescent lamps. So that it is the result of the alternating 
current and transformer, that a generating-station may be miles 
away and yet we can have low-tension in our houses for 
lighting and other purposes. I should have explained before 
that low-tension currents cannot be carried long distances 
without very large conductors and considerable loss, the cost 
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being prohibitive, whereas high-tension currents can traverse 
long distances with small conductors. 

This is one of the recent discoveries, that, given an alter- 
nating current, a box can be made to produce, by the effect of the 
high-pressure current, a low-pressure current to suit our wants. 

To show how cheaply electric light may become, it is stated 
that the town of Trent, in Austria, is supplied with a current, 
the motive power being a waterfall. The cost is about Iod, 
per year per candle-power. Now supposing a 16 candle-power 
lamp used, we would get from 114 to 150 hours’ light for tod., 
whereas at present here we pay 8d. for about 18 hours. This 
will show what may be done in the future, although perhaps 
not in our time, as in this case the cost is about Id. per 
B.T. unit. 

A great deal might be said about the fittings, but 
it is so purely a matter of taste that one can hardly offer an 
‘Opinion, except that, whatever they are, let them be good. 
Lighting by single lamps hung from the ceiling is effective, but 
it is questionable whether the lights do not generate slight up- 
currents and deposit dust on the ceiling, which, if a decorated 
one, would be very objectionable. One point I am certain of, 
that a great deal too much light is usually provided ; it seems 
part of the electric lighting at présent that there should be a 
glare. Surely this is not desirable from any point of view ; 
and, in conclusion, I submit that it is a subject which architects 
might turn their serious attention to. 


THE PROPOSED GALLERY OF BRITISH ART 
Ase following correspondence has taken place between Mr. 


Goschen and Mr. Henry Tate relative to the proposed 


Gallery of British Art :— 


Treasury Chambers, Whitehall: February 29. 

My dear Sir,—Since it has been ascertained that no fruitful 
result can be looked for from the suggestion to find a site for 
the establishment of a British Gallery of Art on the Embank- 
ment, I have been anxiously considering, in conference with my 
colleagues, the position in which we find ourselves in respect of 
the general plan. I am aware that your mind leans strongly in 
favour of the site at the corner of the Imperial Institute and 
Exhibition Roads, and, as the person to whose generous 
initiative the whole scheme owes its origin, your opinion must 
necessarily have great weight. Nevertheless, it is so essential 
to review the whole position in the light of present circum- 
stances that I am confident you will be ready to consider the 
subject afresh before any final conclusion is adopted. 

The aspect of the question is not the same now as it was a 
year ago, when you suggested the site at the corner of Imperial 
Institute Road. In the first place, the proposal has not met 
with the general acceptance which we anticipated for it. On 
the contrary, it is strenuously opposed by what appears to be 
the whole body of opinion representing scientific interests, and 
although it might be possible to provide adequately for those 
interests, and at the same time appropriate the site proposed 
to the British Art Gallery, I cannot say that the discussions in 
that sense with which we have for some time been occupied 
have so far had any effect in diminishing opposition from those 
quarters. 

Apart from this, there are considerations affecting the 
scheme itself which cannot be overlooked. When it was first 
mooted the intention was that works of British painters from 
the National and South Kensington Galleries should be trans- 
ferred to the new gallery. It has since been ascertained that 
the trustees of the National Gallery are not disposed to fall in 
with this intention, and that the Science and Art Departiment is 
‘precluded by the terms of its various trusts from parting with 
many of its most important works. In consequence, it is now 
evident that the proposed institution cannot be started on so 
broad a basis as was originally intended, and this suggests the 
expediency of considering whether a proportionate reduction of 
the scale on which buildings should at first be provided should 
not also be made. 

As bearing on the suitability of the site in question, I must 
also mention that the buildings in the immediate neighbourhood 
are, or will be, all of great height, and that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to design a picture gallery on the lines which 
‘your architect contemplated, so that, in that position, it should 
not appear dwarfed by its surroundings. The sketch plans 
which your architect prepared were specially liable to this 
objection, as they provided for buildings having one storey 
only above ground. In passing I may also say that, without 
expressing at present any opinion upon them generally, it is 
probable that a closer examination would have shown that they 
entailed too lavish an occupation of very valuable land. But 
even with the additional height for which we should have 
asked, the building must have remained comparatively a low 
one, and the drawback is one that cannot be overcome, as it is 
inherent in the site. 

In view of all these considerations, it seems to me that it 


would not be wise to assign this corner site to the Gallery of 
British Art—the more so as there are alternatives which are not 
open to the same objections and which have much to recom: 
mend them. In the first place, there is the original scheme ‘of 
the East and West and Cross Galleries—a scheme which was 
cordially approved by the leading representatives of art and 
which was so far treated as finally adopted that the Govern- 
ment entered into obligations towards the Commissioners for 
the 1851 Exhibition and the Council of the Imperial Institute, 
from which they could not recede, and under which the con- 
struction of the Cross Gallery has already commenced, There 
are other useful purposes to which these galleries can be appro- 
priated in the interest either of science or art, but I am still of 
opinion, backed by the assurances which I have received as to 
the special suitability of these galleries for the exhibition of 
pictures, that this plan had much to recommend it. 

I pass on to another alternative which has, I believe, been 
mentioned to you, but which has not up to now been thoroughly 
discussed. Further up Exhibition Road there is a plot of land, 
at present occupied by the temporary buildings of the Art 
Needlework Society. It is a site measuring some 180 feet by 
150 feet, with frontage both to Prince’s Gate and the new road 
which willshortly be made parallel to Imperial Institute Road. We 
have reason to believe that it could be acquired from the Com- 
missioners for the 1851 Exhibition ; and I am advised that if 
the ground were fully utilised, the sum of 80,000/. which you 
are prepared to spend on a building would not be more than 
enough for a suitable structure to cover it. It seems to us to 
offer special advantages for the purpose in view. A _ building 
could be erected on it with a well-defined individuality of its 
own, and capable of housing all the works that we could hope 
to attract to the new institution for many years to come. Yet 
communication could be readily established with the East 
Gallery and the Cross Gallery so as to allow for any future 
extension of the British Art Gallery which might hereafter be 
required. 

The scheme thus seems to offer the following advantages : 
—A new and separate gallery adequate to the exhibition of the 
fine collection which you desire to present to the nation, and of 
such pictures as your example may induce other donors to 
offer ; ample opportunity for future extension into galleries, pro- 
nounced on the highest authority to be pre-eminently suitable 
for the display of paintings ; and complete immunity from any 
possible conflict with other interests or with other claims. The 
cost to the Government of acquiring the site would be 15,000/. 
—a sum which, notwithstanding the large area at the disposal 
of the Government in South Kensington, I should be prepared, 
under the circumstances of the case, to ask Parliament to vote. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that I can well understand 
that the difficulties of finding a suitable home for your collec- 
tion, notwithstanding your munificent offer to build yourself, 
may not unnaturally have caused you some vexation. I think 
you will, however, admit that the Government have shown their 
desire to meet you in every possible way, and are willing to 
incur considerable outlay themselves in carrying out your plan. 
In the first instance, we not only offered the Eastern and 
Western Galleries for housing British art, but adopted the plan 
of uniting them by a cross gallery, which seemed to remove 
many of the objections. When you came to the conclusion 
that the proportions given to the plan were not large enough or 
distinct enough to suit your views, and when you suggested the 
site at the corner of the Imperial Institute Road, I hoped that 
a solution had been found, and that this arrangement would 
meet with general acceptance. You are aware of the storm 
which followed, and though, in my own judgment, the Govern- 
ment land at Kensington was of so large an area that, by some 
understanding between the representatives of science and those 
of art, satisfactory means could be provided for assigning sites 
for every purpose, I was nevertheless so anxious that no 
obstacles should prevent the execution of your plans that I 
consented to recommend the Government to incur a very con- 
siderable pecuniary liability if the Corporation of London should, 
on their part, offer the site on the Embankment on terms which 
were suggested to me as not impossible. . 

I have quoted this action on the part of the Government to 
satisty you that no narrow considerations have prevented us 
from doing our utmost to secure the wishes of a public donor 
such as yourself, and I venture to hope that you will not make 
the realisation of your offer dependent on your acquisition of 
one particular site, in the appropriation of which such: diffi- 
culties exist as I have endeavoured to explain in the course of 
this letter. I sincerely hope that I may rely on your continued 
co-operation in aiding the Government to arrive at the decision 
which may be best calculated to call the enterprise we have in 
hand into existence on the most promising basis.—I remain, 
dear sir, yours very faithfully, GEORGE GOSCHEN. 

Henry Tate, Esq. 

The Imperial, Bournemouth: March 3. 

My dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for your communication 
of February 29. I am somewhat disappointed, though not sur- 
prised, to learn that, in consideration of the opposition of the 
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representatives of science, you do not think it advisable to 
assign the corner site at the Imperial Institute Road to the 
Gallery of British Art, although you admit that the require- 
ments of science might possibly be adequately provided for 
elsewhere. 

Will you allow me to correct what on your part must be a 
misapprehension of two points relative to the suggested sites ? 
I never accepted the proposal of the East and West Galleries, 
nor have I in any way acquiesced in a scheme for their adoption 
or alteration for the purpose I had in view. Further, I did not 
suggest the site at the corner of -the Imperial Institute Road, 
and was only aware of it when’ it was pointed out to me as the 
plot offered by the Government as a desirable site for the 
Gallery of British Art, and with that site I expressed myself 
satisfied. The alternatives you suggest are, from my point of 
view, quite out of the question. As regards the land occupied 
by the Art Needlework Society, that, I think, is totally 
inadequate. 

I had not the slightest desire to build a gallery merely for 
my own collection, but I was quite prepared to erect a building, 
so constructed, arranged and top-lighted that it would in itself, 
I believe, have attracted gifts of high-class pictures and sculp- 
ture, and thus have become the permanent home of the best 
examples of British art. These requirements, I feel, the East 
and West Galleries do not, and are not likely to fulfil, although, 
no doubt, it is presumption on my part to differ from a few of 
the leading representatives of art as to their suitability for the 
exhibition of works in oil, water-colours, &c. So strong was 
my feeling on this subject, that to save British art from the 
humiliation of being housed in those tunnel-like edifices, I 
determined to offer to erect a new and modern gallery. 

I must, therefore, decline to enterfain either the East and 
West Galleries or the site at present occupied by the Art 
Needlework Society, with the possible extension to the aforesaid 
galleries. The Embankment site being unattainable, and you 
having considered it wise to withdraw the offer made to me of 
the site in Imperial Institute and Exhibition Roads, and as no 
other suitable site appears likely to be available, and, moreover, 
taking into consideration the difficulties, delay and, in some 
respects, uncalled-for opposition which the proposed Gallery of 
British Art has met with, I really feel there is no course open 
to me but to withdraw my offer to the Government of my 
pictures and the erection of a suitable gallery, which, for the 
sake of the art-loving public, and in the interests of British art, 
I do with extreme reluctance. ; 

Will you permit me to tender you my most hearty thanks for 
the trouble you have taken in this matter, which I am sorry has 
not been brought to a more satisfactory conclusion ?—I have the 
honour to remain, yours faithfully, HENRY TATE, 

To the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P., 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Goschen was 
questioned on the subject. Inthe course of his reply he said :— 
Though I can understand the disappointment of Mr. Tate with 
regard to the special corner in question, I venture to hope that 
the door is not finally closed on the establishment of a gallery 
for British art. The Government at all events will show in 
future, as we have endeavoured to do in the past, every possible 
desire to facilitate such a scheme. It has been impossible to 
_ take any steps towards beginning the erection of a science 
museum or the extension of the Royal College of Science until 
the question connected with the British Art Gallery had been 
settled. I myself had visions of a scheme, independently of 
building on the controversial corner, which I had thought might 
have given ample satisfaction both for the present and future to 
the scientific work, but the matter will now be reconsidered. 

Mr. S. R. T. Smith, the architect who has prepared plans 
for Mr. Tate for the proposed building, says, in respect to that 
part of Mr. Goschen’s letter about the height of the building, 
where he states that “it would be extremely difficult to design 
a picture gallery on the lines which your architect contemplated 
so that in that position it should not appear dwarfed by its sur- 
roundings,” and further, “with the additional height for which 
we should have asked, the building must have remained a com- 
paratively low one” :— 

“The building as designed by me, writes Mr. Smith, is 100 
feet high to the top of the cupola, and the general building is 
72 feet in height. The height of the National Gallery is only 
62 feet, and the height of the new National Portrait Gallery 
is only 68 feet (even with two storeys), In the proposed 
position, by the Natural History Museum, I am of opinion that 
the proposed gallery would be quite as important as that build- 
ing. I may say that Mr. Tate instructed me to spare no 
trouble in producing a design which should have the best 
lighted galleries obtainable, and in order to attain this end I 
visited many of the picture galleries on the Continent and in 
the provinces. The plans show thirteen galleries and a large 
sculpture hall at entrance, all so arranged that visitors can pass 
through the galleries from end to end, and the circulation would 
be very satisfactory. Nearly all the picture galleries I have 
visited have blocked ends in places, and visitors have to cross 


them sideways. The plans are at my offices, and I shall be 
happy to show them to anyone who cares to see them. I can 
entirely prove to their satisfaction that Mr. Goschen’s criticism 
as to the height of the building and “lavish occupation of 
valuable land” is neither quite correct nor just. The area of 
the building as proposed is about: 45,000 feet superficial ; the 
area of the National Gallery is about 56,000 superficial feet,, 
and that of the Royal Academy is 31,300 feet. The area of 
the new National Portrait Gallery is 16,150 superticial feet. The: 
general rooms in the Royal Academy are 40 feet by 35 feet, and 
the largest room is 85 feet by 43 feet, while the rooms in the 
proposed gallery are generally 75 feet by 4o feet, with a large 
gallery, the dimensions of which are 130 feet by 40 feet. The 
wall-space for pictures as proposed would be 61,620 feet. It is 
impossible to exhibit pictures properly in side-lighted rooms, 
and therefore the building is all lit from the top and would 
show pictures to great advantage, and I believe the gallery 
would compare favourably with any other in Europe.” 


TESSERZ:. 


Michel Angelo and Dante. 


M UCH has been said of the loss through the destruction of 

the marginal drawings which Michel Angelo drew in his. 
Dante. Invention may have suffered in being deprived of 
them ; they can, however, have been little more than hints, of a 
size too minute to admit of much discrimination. The true 
terrors of Dante depend as much upon the medium in which he 
shows or gives us a glimpse of his figures as on their form. 
The characteristic outlines of his fiends Michel Angelo: 
personified in the demons of Zhe Last Judgment, and 
invigorated the undisguised appetite, ferocity or craft of the 
brute by traits of human malignity, cruelty or lust. The 
Minos of Dante in Messer Biajio da Cesena and his Charon 
have been recognised by all, but less the shivering wretch held 
over the barge by a hook, and evidently taken from a passage 
in the twenty-second book of the “ Inferno.” None have noticed, 
as imitations of Dante in the twenty-fourth book, the astonish- 
ing groups in The Lunetta of the Brazen Serpent; none the 
various hints from the “ Inferno” and “ Purgatorio” scattered 
over the attitudes and expressions of the figures rising from 
their graves. In Zhe Lunetta of Haman we owe the sublime 
conception of his figure to a passage in the seventeenth canto 
of “Purgatory.” The basso-relievo on the border of the 
second rock in Purgatory furnished the idea of The 
Annunziata painted by Marcello Venusti from his design in 
the sacristy of San Giovanni Caterano by order of Tommaso: 
de Cavalieri, the select friend and favourite of Michel Angelo. 
We are told that Michel Angelo represented the Ugolino of 
Dante enclosed in the Tower of Pisa. If he did, his own work 
is lost ; but if, as some suppose, the basso-relievo of the subject 
by Pierino da Vinci be taken from his idea, notwithstanding 
the greater latitude which the sculptor might claim in divesting 
the figures of drapery and costume, he appears to have erred 
in the means employed to rouse our sympathy. A sullem 
but muscular character, with groups of muscular bodies and 
forms of strength about him, with the allegoric figure of the 
Arno at their feet and that of famine hovering over their 
heads, is not the fierce Gothic chief, deprived of revenge, 
brooding over despair in the stony cage—is not the ex- 
hausted agonies of a father petrified by the helpless groans. 
of an expiring family offering their own bodies for his food to 
prolong his life. 


The Rood in Churches. 


It cannot be legitimately denied that the figure of Our Lord 
upon the Cross, which is therefore called a crucifix, is an image 
—in fact, the exact expression. is “imago crucifixi,” which has 
been contracted into crucifix, Dr. Rock (“Church of Our 
Fathers,” p. 305), speaking of the use of images in the Anglo- 
Saxon Church, says, “But before all and above all other 
images, in their estimation, was that of the crucifix. The figure — 
of Christ was frequently of the purest gold.” In fact, a “rood,” 
the original meaning of which seems to be “ the story,” con- 
sisted of a cross with a figure or image of Our Lord upon it, 
and therefore called “imago crucifixi,” or crucifix, with the 
images of St. Mary and St. John on either side, and was thus- 
a historical representation. This was raised upon a wooden | 
screen, which was therefore called the “ rood-loft.” The cross, 
with the figure of Christ or crucifix upon it, was, during the 
early periods of the Reformation, usually called “the cross.” 
The crucifix which Queen Elizabeth retained in her private 
chapel was ordinarily called a “cross,” Sampson writes to 
Martyr (“Zurich Letters,” first series, p. 63), “January 1560. 
The altars, indeed, are renoved and images also throughout 
the kingdom. The crucifix (crucifixi imago) and candles are 
retained at Court only. It is of this same ornament that Bishop: 
Parkhurst writes, ‘I wrote you word that the cross, wax candles 
and candlesticks had been removed from the Queen’s chapel.’” 
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Here we find that Sampson applies the term “crucifix” and 
Parkhurst the term “ cross” to the same object. Jewel (Ibid. 
pp. 67-68), speaking of the discussion in February 1560, about 
restoring the rood or crucifix in churches, uses only the expres- 
sion “the cross” (crucula), and speaks of the crucifixes, de- 
stroyed everywhere by the Royal Comnuissioners in 1559, as 
** crosses of silver and tin.” To the same effect the Dean of 
Arches, in Westerton v. Liddell (“ Moore, pp. 102-103), says, 
“Was the cross spoken of as an image? The word ‘cross’ is 
sometimes loosely used for cross or crucifix, the last of which 
cannot be excepted from images. ... The crucifixes, with 
figures only painted or engraved thereon, seemed to form as it 
were a connecting link between the cross and an image proper.” 
The gradual addition of the figure of Christ, or crucifix, to the 
-cross, first as an etching then as a painting and afterwards in 
relief, has been traced by Mr. Walcot (“Sacred Archeology,” 
p. 201, London, ed. 1868). That learned writer says, ‘“ On the 
pectoral cross of Monza, of the date of Gregory the Great, the 
-actual crucifix appears in enamel. At first it was simply etched 
in outline, then it was painted on wooden crosses ; at length, in 
the ninth century, in the Pontificate of Leo III., it became a 
bas-relief.” The crosses used in the mass before the Reforma- 
tion always bore a crucifix upon them. This was required by 
the law of the Roman Church. To the same effect the Judicial 
Committee, in Westerton v. Liddell (‘‘ Moore,” p. 178), re- 
‘ferred to the “Institutiones Liturgica ad usum Seminarii 
Romani,” by Fornici, as the present text-book of the Pope’s 
seminary, and quoted that book, as stating “that by the term 
‘cross’ is meant the crucifix.” ~ 


Columns and Arches. 


The mingling of columnar and arcaded arrangements in the 
same composition appears to have been the grand cause of the 
deterioration of Roman architecture. It occasioned unequal 
and inordinately distended intercolumniations and broken 
entablatures ; these a vitiated taste repeated where the necessity 
that had first occasioned them did not exist, and harmony and 
simplicity being thus destroyed the practice of the science went 
on deteriorating till it was made to produce such monstrous 
combinations as the palace of Diocletian at Spalato, and the 
temple of Pallas or ruins of the Forum of Nerva in Rome 
present. It was indeed a fall from the grandeur, harmony and 
noble simplicity of the interior of the Pantheon in its pristine 
‘state to the hall or xystum of the Baths of Diocletian, which now 
exists as the church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, with its 
straggling columns and broken and imperfect entablature, or 
from the temple of Jupiter Stator to that of Concord or the 
arch of Septimius Severus. 


Italian Architecture. 


Although Palladio has fluted all but the shaft of the Tuscan 
‘column, he very seldom fluted columns in his own practice, and 
indeed it may be called the custom of the Italian school not to 
fiute, how much soever their doctrine may be to the contrary, 
for fluted columns in Italian architecture are exceptions to the 
‘general practice. Swelled or pillowed friezes are not peculiar 
to Palladio ; they are more or less common to the works of 
most of the masters of the same school. Prostyles being 
almost unknown in Italian architecture, ante are not often 
required, but when they are the meanest succedaneum imagin- 
able is recurred to. Of this Palladio’s Villa Capra, near 
Vicenza, and Lord Burlington’s Palladian villa at Chiswick 
afford striking examples.  Pilasters, however, are very common, 
so common indeed that they may be called pro-columns, as they 
are often used as an apology for applying an entablature. They 
are described as differing from columns in their plan only, the 
latter being round and the former square, for they are composed 
with bases and capitals, they are made to support entablatures 
accorder to the Order to which they belong, and are fluted and 
diminished with or without entasis, just as columns of the same 
style would be. When they are fluted the flutes are limited to 
seven in number on the face, which, it is said, makes them 
nearly correspond with the flutes of columns, and their projec- 
tion must be one-eighth of their diameter or width when the 
returns are not fluted, but if they are, a fillet must come 
against the wall. Pedestals are not considered by the Italo- 
Vitruvian school as belonging to the Orders, but they may be 
employed with them all, and have bases and surbases or cornices 
to correspond with the Order with which they may be associated. 
The dado of a pedestal must be a square whose side shall be equal 
to that of the plinth of the column or pilaster which rests on it, or 
a parallelogram a sixth or even a fourth of a diameter taller. The 
intercolumniations of columns are called pycnostyle, systyle, 
enstyle, diastyle and arzeostyle, and are strictly adhered to in 
Italian architecture when columns are insulated, and that is not 
very often; when they are attached, the interspaces are not 
limited, except when a peculiar arrangement called arzeostyle 
is adopted. This consists of two systyle intercolumniations, the 
column that should stand in the mid-distance between two 
others being placed within half a di*meter of one of them, 


making, in fact, coupled columns or pilasters. It is applied to 
insulated columns as well as to those which are attached. 
Following Vitruvius, the Italian school makes the central inter- 
columniation of a portico wider than any of the others. Arched 
openings, in arcades or otherwise, are generally about twice 
their width in height; if, however, they are arranged with a 
columnar ordinance, having columns against the piers, they are 
made to partake of the Order to which the columns belong, 
being lower in proportion to their width with the Tuscan than 
with the Doric, and so on ; and the piers are allowed to vary in 
the same manner, from two-fifths to one-half of the opening. 
With columnar arrangements, moulded imposts and archivolts 
are used, the former being made rather more than a semi- 
diameter of the engaged columns in height, and the latter 
exactly that proportion. Variously moulded key-stones are 
used, too, projecting so that they give an appearance of support 
to the superimposed entablature. Smaller columns with their 
entablature are sometimes made to do the duty of imposts, and 
sometimes single columns are similarly applied ; at others, 
columns in couples are allowed to stand for piers to carry 
arches. 
The Khasné at Petra. 

The excavations in the rocks and the character of the 
sepulchral monuments of Petra are calculated to excite a good 
deal of attention. Examples of similar constructions. are to 
be found, however, in other countries. India and Egypt exhibit 
many temples and tombs of great extent wrought in a graceful 
and magnificent manner. Asia Minor, Syria, Cyrene, Greece, 
and the whole of the ancient world, furnish various combina- 
tions of works of this description ; we may even find them 
amongst communities who have no idea of the fine arts. A 
hollow in a rock becomes their earliest abode; some external 
ornament marks their first step towards the attainment of style. 
It is impossible to convey to the mind of a person who has not 
visited Petra a just impression of the magical effect produced 
on the eye by the harmonious tints of the stone of which the 
Khasné is composed, standing out as it does in a limpid rosy 
hue detached from the rough and sombre colour of the moun- 
tain. Who can represent those grand outlines, here and there 
abruptly broken by the jagged forms of the rocks, or renew 
those traces of ancient splendour that characterise this fine 
relief, placed in the great avenue to the city in order that it 
might be seen by the whole community, in contrast with the 
solitude of the ravine, which seems well calculated to heighten 
its grandeur? The Arabs call this tomb the Treasury of 
Pharaoh. It was in consonance with the usual turn of their 
minds, after having examined in vain all the coffins of the fune- 
real monuments, to search for the place where Pharaoh, the 
founder of such costly edifices, had buried his wealth. They 
found the depository, as they conceived, at last, in the urn 
which is seen surmounting the. Khasné. Here, thought they 
all the riches of that great sovereign must be preserved. 
Unhappily, being out of their reach, it has served only the 
more to kindle their desires. Hence, whenever they pass 
through the ravine, they stop for a moment, charge 
their guns, aim at the urn, and endeavour, by firing 
at it, to break off some fragments with a view to 
demolish it altogether, and get at the treasure which it is 
supposed to contain. The urn, however, resists all their 
attacks, and when they have discharged their pieces in vain 
they go away murmuring against the giant king, who had the 
cunning to place his treasure at a distance of 120 feet above 
their heads. This monument is sculptured out of an enormous 
and compact block of freestone, slightly tinged with oxide of 
iron, Its preservation is due to the protection which the 
adjacent rocks and upper vault afford it against the winds and 
rains. The statues and the bases of the columns alone exhibit 
signs of deterioration, caused by humidity, which corrodes the 
parts that are most in relief or are nearest to the earth. It is 
to this influence we are to attribute the fall of one of the 
columns, which was attached to the pediment ; it would have 
drawn down with it the whole monument if it had been built, 
and not hollowed out from the rock. Hence only a void has 
been occasioned which does not impair the general effect. The 
prostrate fragments are rather useful in their fallen state, 
inasmuch as they enabled visitors, by the dimensions of the 
shaft and capital, to ascertain the probable height of the 
column, which we could not otherwise have fixed with any pre- 
cision. On beholding so splendid a front it would be expected 
that the interior would correspond with it in every respect ; but 
the visitor is disappointed. Some steps lead to a chamber, the 
door of which is seen under the peristyle : although regularly 
chiselled and in good proportion the walls are rough ; the doors 
have no framework ; the whole, in fact, seems to have been 
abandoned as soon as it was executed. There are two lateral 
chambers, one of which to the left is irregularly formed, the 
other presents two hollows, which appear to have been in- 
tended for two coffins, perhaps those of the founders of the 
monument, which were placed provisionally in this little rock 
until the more magnificent receptacle which they had in their 
vanity intended for themselves should be completed. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Crepir is due to Mr. JonaTHaNn ELLIS, architect, of 
Walsall, for his courage in bringing an action against the 
Walsall School Board for disregard of the conditions of a 
competition. _He-claimed 37/. 16s., damages for loss by 
reason of the Board, contrary to their implied agreement, 
selecting and accepting from among plans and specifica- 
tions for the erection of schools at the Pleck, sent in by 
Mr. Exuis and others on the invitation of the Board, a 
certain plan and specification which did not, as the Board 
well knew, comply with the terms of the competition. 
There was an alternative claim for work and labour on his 
plans, which had been rejected by the Board. The case 
was tried in the County Court, before Judge GRIFFITHS. 
On behalf of the plaintiff, it was argued that any one 
entering a competition of the sort must incur certain risks, 
namely, that his plans might not be accepted ; that others 
might be better ; or that he might fail by not complying 
with conditions, but the Board had no right to expose com- 
petitors to any further and other risks. If any plan was 
accepted it must be one which complied with their conditions, 
and there was an implied contract with all the competitors 
that that would be the case. The Judge said that a rate- 
payer might have the right to prevent the Board 
accepting a plan not in accordance with the conditions, 
but plaintiff was not injured by any one _ else’s 
plan being accepted. He was inclined to think that 
there was an implied contract to the extent that the 
accepted plan should comply with the conditions, but 
where was the injury or damage to the plaintiff? Counsel 
held that as there was a breach of the implied contract, 
plaintiff was entitled to fair remuneration for the work he 
had done. The Judge said that all the law could do was to 
put plaintiff in the position of a competitor, but the Board 
was not bound to accept his plans even then. Minute 
books and other documents were put in showing that the 
Board had first chosen three sets of plans—one the 
plaintiff ’s—and finally had selected and sent to the Educa- 
tion Department the plans of Mr. McConnet, which, 
however, had to be materially altered before they were 
accepted. Counsel submitted that the School Board by 
their conditions implied a contract not to send up for 
approval plans which they ought to have known did not 
comply with the Education Department regulations. The 
Judge said he did not think there was any contract not to 
submit the plans for approval, and he gave judgment for the 
defendants with costs. It will be observed that, from the 
ruling of Judge Grirrirus, the acceptance of plans in a 
competition is not obligatory. This fact was known already, 
but it is well to have a definite judgment. Mr. Exuis has 
failed, but he has succeeded in revealing the uncertainty of 
competitions, and that conditions are not safeguards for 
those who take part in them. Mr. Evuis deserves to have 
his costs subscribed for him by architects who believe in 
competitions. 


Tue old town of Fougéres, north-east of Rennes, 
possesses the ruins of a famous old castle, part of which 
dates from the twelfth century. It was once the stronghold 
of the Lusignans. During the wars in La Vendée efforts 
were made to burn down so vigorous a memorial of 
feudalism, but it was irresistible to all fuel. The 
castle was presented to General PomMMEREUL by Napo- 
LEON. ‘The structure has been purchased by the Municipal 
Council of Fougeéres for the sum of 80,000 francs, one-half 
the money coming from the State. It is understood that 
the castle will be restored. The expenditure has been a 
wise investment on the part of the people of Fougeres, for 
under the new conditions it can be seen withcut difficulty, 
and is therefore sure to attract strangers to the town. 


THE advantage of mortar that has been sweetened is 
exciting some interest in America. A correspondent of the 
Saentific American gives the following account of his 


experience with mortar of which sugar was one of the in- | 


gredients :—‘ We use the cheapest grade of beet sugar, cost- 
ing here four cents a pound, and all lumps must be mashed 
up before putting in the mortar. The mortar must be dry 
or ‘stiff’ when the sugar is put in, as lit makes it very soft 
when mixed thoroughly. We put the sugar in when we 


temper it for putting on the walls, and put it in the hair 
mortar only, or first coat, and use about forty pounds of 
sugar to the hundred yards. It is a little harder to put om 
than without sugar. But the result is we have a wall that 
cannot be easily damaged. We can draw a trowel corner 
over it, and bearing on hard can merely mark it. It does. . 
not crack by pounding on it, nor can the clinches be easily. 
broken off. 1t does not colour the white, coat, and we car 
find no fault with it, while on the other hand, it is far 
superior to the unsweetened. We figure the extra cost at four 
cents per yard. Our sand here is very poor and loamy.” 
It would be an advantage if the correspondent will record 
the effect of time on the mortar—that is, ifthe small boys of 
the district allow it to remain between the stones. 


THE primer of industrial art, published as “ Handicrafts,” 
by Messrs. PERCIVAL, is the kind of little book which should 
be distributed among technical classes. We suppose those 
who consider themselves as journeymen would pay little 
attention to what is said by the authors, but apprentices. 
who are desirous to be craftsmen will find it to be helpful. 
This is not surprising, when it is known that the contri- 
butors are Messrs. G. F. Watts, R.A., W. R. LeTHasy, 
E. RoscozE Mu.uins, E. W. Gimson, R. BLoMFIELD, 
R. SumMNner and Miss May. Morris. It is rare to find 
such co-operation in a book of less than seventy pages. 
As the writers are competent, they are able to suggest the 
spirit in which their subjects should be studied, and in that 
way they are aiding technical education of the right kind. 
Mr. MAckmurpDo is the editor, and the essays are produced’ 
in better style than is seen in many costly volumes. 


THe Académie des Beaux-Arts used to be one of the 
most celebrated sections of the Institut de France, but of 
late it is on the way to lose its influence. The elections. 
since the death of such a great artist as the much-regretted. 
Evir DELauNay have all been very unsatisfactory, so also. 
had been before his death the succession to the fauteuil of 
Prince NAPpoLEON. M. LARROUMET, who was at the time 
Directeur des Beaux-Arts, and had as such under his control 
painters, sculptors, architects, engravers and musicians, 
offered himself to the votes of these artists, who all were 
supposed to expect some Governmental commissions from 
him. Notwithstanding such a false position, he has been 
elected. ‘The public found it a scandal against the dignity 
of the Academy. DELauNay himself had fer successor 
M. JuLes Lerresvre, who, during the artist’s life, hoped 
vainly to become an Academician. He offered him- 
self nine or ten times, and was always defeated ; DELAUNAY 
each time used to say it was enough to have M. 
BOUGUEREAU in the Academy, without adding to him his 
moonshine. But DELAuNay died five days after having 
said to one of his best friends, ‘ You will see they shall give 
me for successor LEFEBVRE, whom they dare never elect 
during my life.” His prophecy was accomplished. M, 
ALPHAND, who was a_ clever engineer, but entirely a 
stranger to any kind of art, was elected because he had 
been a co-operator with Baron HaussMANN, another stranger 
to art matters. They gave him for successor recently M. 
LAFENESTRE, a very inferior poet, because he had written 
the first volume of a compilation on the “ History of Italian 
Art,” leaving the second volume unpublished. He had 
been nominated keeper of the pictures of the Louvre 
instead of that learned connoisseur, Viscount DE Tauzia, 
who had said. publicly many times that nobody was. 
more unable to be his rival than M. Larenestre. M. 
Baitty, the architect, who died January 1, was president 
of the Académie des Beaux-Arts at his death. On Saturday 
last the Academy had to elect his successor. Such an 
architect as M. DUTERT, a real artist, was one of the can-- 
didates. Nobody can understand why the Academy has. 
chosen M. ANCELET, a professor of drawing at the Ecole des. 
Beaux-Arts, a gentleman who has been for years an invalid, 
an architect, who obtained forty-one years ago (in 1851) the 
Prix de Rome, and who refrained from building, owing to his. 
bad health. But some architects at the Academy said, “He: 
is such a good fellow, such an excellent friend—has made in 
Rome very fine drawings and is so ill.” Nobody outside. 
of the Academy pretends to understand how such virtues can. 


( enable a man to become an Academician. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MAUSOLEUM OF THE SCALIGER FAMILY, VERONA. 


HE monumental attraction for Englishmen in Verona 
is the tomb of JuL1ET, which, it must be confessed, 
does not increase the interest of SHAKESPEARP’S tragedy. 
If the trough were destroyed it would be no loss. The 
various monuments of the ScALIGER family, although they 
are now in a ruinous condition, are more worthy of historic 
romance. The SCALIGERS, in days when there were no laws 
for the preservation of the incompetent, rose to supreme 
power and held it. Their tombs in the public place have 
a general resemblance. There is a recumbent figure of the 
prince in death, and the structure is surmounted by a figure 
of him as a warrior. A similar arrangement was obnoxious 
to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s when it was proposed 
for the Wellington Monument. 


DESIGN FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY, NEWINGTON. 


| ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 470,_OLD BANQUETING HOUSE, KENSINGTON PALACE. 
[DRAWN BY A. M. PHILIPS! 


THE BIRMINGHAM HOSPITAL. 


A MEETING of the General Committee of the subscribers 

to the New General Hospital, Birmingham, was held at 
the Council House on Tuesday, to receive the report of the 
Building Committee upon the competitive plans, and thereon 
to select the architect for the proposed new building. The 
General. Committee, unanimously confirming the equally 
unanimous recommendation of the Building Committee, 
awarded the first prize to the design which had been marked 
No. 1 in the exhibition of drawings ; the second prize to No. 2 ; 
and the third prize to No. 6 B. The authors of these designs 
are respectively Mr. William Henman, of Bennett’s Hill, Bir- 
mingham; Messrs. Worthington & Elgood, of Manchester ; 
and Mr. F. B. Osborn, of Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 

The Birmingham Post gives the following description of the 
selected design :—The design for a large hospital is necessarily 
so complex an affair, both as regards the plan and the eleva- 
tions, that it is by no means easy, without the aid of illustra- 
tions, to convey verbally any clear idea of what the building, as 
proposed by Mr. Henman, will be like. The site to be dealt 
with is bounded on one side by Steelhouse Lane, which may be 
regarded as the principal front ; by Weaman Row (St. Mary’s 
Square) at the rear ; and by Loveday Street and Whittall Street 
on the right-hand and left-hand sides respectively.. These 
boundaries would give a broad parallelogram but for the cir- 
cumstance that a square plot at the corner of Steelhouse Lane 
and Whittall Street has a forty years’ lease upon it, and is not 
at present proposed to be acquired. This will shorten the 
frontage to Steelhouse Lane to a length of about soo yards, 
whereas the line along Weaman Row measures close upon 
170 yards. It should also be mentioned that the right-hand 
side of this frontage advances slightly at: its lower end towards 
Corporation Street, making whatever building is put upon this 
spot especially prominent. The first feature of the plan and 
what may be regarded as its backbone, is a transverse corridor 
structure in three storeys running from Loveday Street towards 
Whittall Street, where, owing to the rise in the ground, it 
_ diminishes to two storeys. From this common connecting link 
various blocks project, in the form of wings or pavilions, towards 
Steelhouse Lane and to St. Mary’s Square. On each side there 
are two projecting blocks, in which are found the principal 
wards, which are carried to the extreme length which the site 
allows ; while there are two minor blocks which are only thrown 
out about half the distance, as is the case with the central mark 
in a capital letter E, this unequal arrangement being adopted 
for obvious considerations in respect of light and air. The full 
length of the frontage to Whittall Street is devoted to a nurses’ 
home. Approaching the hospital from Steelhouse Lane the 
spectator will be confronted by the facades of two important 
wings brought forward to the street line, having between them 
a garden or courtyard some 120 feet wide and about the same 
in depth, having, however, a minor projection—the administra- 
tive department in the centre. The apparent depth of the 
open space will be reduced by a covered way, with its roof 
carried on arches extending from this centre projection to the 
wings right and left, and giving a continuity of effect which 
might otherwise be wanting. Within the courtyard, a porch on 
the right will be the entrance for patients of all kinds. Another 
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porch at the bottom of the garden, in the face of the admini- 
strative block, will be the entrance for the staff; and a door 
under the covered way at the left-hand corner will give ready 
access to the secretarial offices and board-room. 

In order to indicate the disposition of the accommodation, 
let us look at the pavilions in order. First, the main projection 
to the corner of Steelhouse’ Lane and Loveday Street, and 
called upon the plan the East Pavilion. It is three’ storeys 
high, as are most of the blocks. Upon the ground-floor. we find 
an out-patients’ waiting-hall, which can also be used as a recrea- 
tion-room, 95 feet long by 30 feet.. This is practically the base. 
of the three-storey structure ; but upon the ground-floor there 
are arranged along its two sides at a single-storey elevation, and 
lighted from the roof, suites of apartments, including male 
and female surgical casualty-rooms, medical casualty-rooms, 
medical and surgical consulting-rooms, all provided with a 
retiring-room each ; also ear and throat, gynecological and 
other consulting-rooms, drug-store, dispensary and other accom- 
modation. On the first floor, and with windows overlooking 
the roofs of the ranges of consulting-rooms just indicated, is 
the male medical ward, planned tor twenty-four beds. A 
similar ward on the third floor will be a second male 
medical ward. Take next the wing forming the left-hand 
boundary of the courtyard, and denominated the South Pavilion. 
The ground-floor is laid out for board-room, with windows to the 
street as well as to the quadrangle ; committee-rooms and 
cloak-room ; nearer to the centre of the institution, secretarial 
offices and waiting-room for visitors. On the first floor will be 
a full-sized ward for twenty-four female medical cases, and on 
the second floor similar accommodation for twenty-four more. 
Now take the building at the lower end of the courtyard, and 
here we have, on the ground-floor, sitting-rooms, &c., for the 
medical staff ; above them will be two. storeys of bedrooms, and 
at the top the kitchens. There is a corresponding projecting 
block to this on the Weaman Street side of the corridor divi- 
sion, where matron’s apartments, nurses’ dining-room, and more 
bedrooms will be-found, as well as the continuation of the 
offices connected with the kitchen. } 2 Gl 

We have given priority of description to the blocks of 
building towards Steelhouse Lane in order to facilitate the in- 
dication of some of the external features of the architecture, 
especially as seen from the principal front. The architect says 
of the style that “the endeavour has been made to design every 
part specially as most suited to its particular uses, in a consis- 
tently uniform manner, which it is hoped would result ina 
pleasing architectural composition, harmonising with the 
Victoria Courts, which stand in close proximity.” The build- 
ing is intendéd-to be carried out in red brick with terra-cotta 
mouldings. Upon the first inspection of the drawings the 
general resemblance to the Law Courts is somewhat striking, 
but upon detailed examination it will be seen that the style is 
by-no means a copy, and that there are many features of dis- 
similarity. It is singularly composite and eclectic in its 
character. Mr. Waterhouse speaks of it as a “free Classical 
style conceived in a Gothic spirit.” On the whole, elements 
pertaining to the Perpendicular character are found to pre- 
dominate. The facade of the administrative block commands 
first attention. This is about 55 feet wide, and of corresponding 
height to the eaves of the roof. It is framed ° by - small 
octagonal towers rising from the ground, and by a steep roof, 
above which are two groups of chimneys decoratively treated. 
The octagon plan is very largely employed in the composition 
for the piers, turrets and other features. Slightly projecting 
piers, or pier mouldings of this character, mark out a bay in 
the centre of the front of which we are speaking. At the 
bottom is the semicircular headed door, largely concealed by a 
triangular projecting porch, which has two arches continuous 
with those of the covered way to the wings. Over this we havea 
first-floor window of two lights, with semicircular top, framed in 
a gabled moulding. On the next floor a window of three lights 
of equal height, and then at the top another three-light window 
—the centre light higher than the others—enclosed in a gable, 
which rises above the edges of the roof, and which has in its 
upper portion the city arms and motto as part of the decorative 
treatment. The mouldings, which mark out the bay, terminate 
with short pinnacles. Right and left of the central composition 
a canted window bay is carried up in front of the ground and 
first floors. On the second floor on either side is a two-light 
window, with transom divisions and rounded heads, enclosed in 
a rectangular moulding, while under the eaves are a row of six 
square window openings, which give light to the kitchen and 
emphasise the line of demarcation below the roof. Portions of 
the wall-space not taken up by the windows or their mouldings 
are broken up by perpendicular panelling. 

The facade of the wing nearest to the corner of Steelhouse 
Lane and Loveday Street is of a very pleasing character, and 
it is to be noted that the architect has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in getting his decorative elements mainly out of con- 
structive features. The width of the three-storey pavilion is 
30 feet, but it is flanked at the corners by important towers. 
upon an octagonal plan, which increase the apparent width to 
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about 55 feet. These are arranged in the form of a barbican, 
and upon the upper storeys balconies extend from the one to 
the other. They are carried up to about the same height as 
the body of the pavilion, have gablets over their exposed sides, 
and terminate in pyramidal roofs. The towers are only 
slightly decorated by window piercings except on the third 
storey, where there are projecting mouldings at the angles, 
somewhat ornate windows and wall panelling, gablets and 
pinnacles. On the ground floor there is a further projection 
from the front of the wing in the shape of a surgical consulting- 
room, with two retiring-rooms. Half octagon or canted bays 
in the construction of these and other of the single-storey rooms, 
which cluster around the out-patient hall, bring them into 
harmony with other parts of the structure, and spread out the 
ground-floor group of apartments to a width of about 120 feet. 
The verandah on the first floor has an appropriate balustrade, 
and is enclosed in two bold arches, above which runs the deco- 
rative parapet to an uncovered balcony on the third storey. 
Three round-headed window mouldings to the ward on the 
latter floor are appropriately bordered beneath a steep roof and 
ornamental chimney-stack. The end of the pavilion on the 
other side of the courtyard is similar to this, except for the 
absence of the single-storey rooms around it, and the substitu- 
tion of a verandah to the board-room on the ground floor, as 
well as to the two wards on the upper floors. One other 
prominent feature in the external design is two large water- 
towers, which rise above important points of intersection at 
the rear and to the side of the administrative block. These 
again are octagonal, slightly decorated, and finish with 
pyramidal roofs and lantern-shaped terminals at a height of 
about 120 feet. 

To complete our outline of the accommodation reference 
must be made to the two main wings thrown out from the 
central corridor towards St. Mary’s Square. These are each of 
three storeys, The wing nearest to Loveday Street—the North 
Pavilton—has full-sized male surgical wards on each of the three 
floors to contain altogether beds for seventy-two patients, in 
addition to three separation wards to contain two beds each. 
The West Pavilion has on the ground storey two burn wards, 
end to end, with a corridor running along the side of them. On 
the first floor and the second floor there are full-sized wards for 
female surgical cases, fifty-two in all, including four beds in 
separation wards. Both these pavilions at the St. Mary’s 
Square end have their flanking octagonal towers, verandahs and 
balconies similar to those of the wards in Steelhouse Lane. A 
detached one-storey building between the two wings in Weaman 
Row is the laundry, while in the portion of the site nearest to 
Whittall Street a short projection towards the churchyard—the 
North-west Pavilion—contains wards for gynzecological cases, 
with operating-room, isolated wards and other conveniences ; 
while a projection behind the land not available in Steelhouse 
Lane terminates in a circular building, with two storeys of wards 
for children, twelve beds to be placed in each. Detached septic 
wards will occupy a portion of the St. Mary’s Square frontage 
near to Whittall Street, while the whole of the frontage to 
Whittall Street will be taken up by a nurses’ home, forming the 
head of a T to the great corridor, which joins it on two floors. 
At the opposite end of this corridor in Loveday Street will be a 
lecture theatre, the horse-shoe auditorium standing out from 
between the two wings which have their sides to this thorough- 
fare. In height this hall will take up the basement and ground- 
floor, while an operating theatre above it will answer to the first 
and second floors. A chapel of convenient dimensions is 
arranged near the centre of the group of buildings, where, also, 
will be both passenger and service-lifts, both in one lift-room. 
In the bazement, which it is not necessary to describe in detail, 
will be a large amount of storage accommodation. It only 
remains to say that the design, both internally and externally, 
has given the greatest satisfaction to those who have studied it. 
Subject to modification in some minor points, it promises a 
noble hospital, and though the cost will exceed the 80,000/. for 
which the committee had hoped to get their building, we doubt 
not that Birmingham men, and friends of Birmingham, will 
come forward with some further assistance to the fund already 
so liberally subscribed. The munificent example set by Mr. 
Holder at the meeting of the Committee, when he promised to 
add another 1,000/, to the 5,000/, he had already promised, cannot 
be allowed to remain unsupported. 

The meeting of the General Committee, at which the 
architect was selected, was presided over by Mr. J. C. Holder 
(chairman of the Building Committee), Mr. W. N. Fisher 
(hon. sec.) read the report of the Building Committee, which 
detailed the arrangements which had been made to secure a 
¢<areful examination of the competitive plans and the preserva- 
tion of secrecy as to their authorship. The report further re- 
corded that at a meeting of the committee with Mr. Waterhouse, 
held on the 2nd inst., the committee unanimously adopted Mr. 
Waterhouse’s recommendation that the first prize should be 
awarded to the plans marked No. I, the second prize to those 
marked No, 2, and the third prize to those marked 6s. 

Mr. Waterhouse, at the Chairman’s invitation, addressed a 


few words to the meeting. He said that as assessor it would 
be out of place for him to give the reasons for his award, but at 
the same time he thought the committee had a right to know 
something of what induced him to come to the conclusions he 
did. He would like, however, to say in the first instance that 
the thirteen sets of designs as a whole evinced very great skill 
and trouble on the part of their authors, and a number of them 
were very satisfactory in most of their details. It was thus a 
matter of considerable difficulty for him to come to a decision 
as to which he should recommend to the Building Committee 
for their adoption. He was very glad to have their assistance 
in the matter, but when they came to look round the room it 
did not appear that there was any divergence in their views. In 
design No. 1 among the points which struck him as particularly 
good was the distance of the wards apart. In a place like 
Birmingham it was a matter of great moment that they should © 
get all the air they possibly could throughout the entire hospital, « 
and the fact of the larger wards being pushed:forward to the 

street, and the smaller wards being kept back considerably, would 

tend towards the attainment of this end. This feature the design 

No. 1 had in common with the design No. 2. Then he agreed 

with the author of plans No. 1 that circular wards were a 

mistake where the number of beds was more than eighteen, or 

at most twenty. The distance across the room was very great 

when there was a larger number of beds, and the cubical 

contents were greater than was absolutely necessary. ‘Then 

another point which struck him in favour of No. 1 was the 

entrance court towards Steelhouse Lane, which would give 

access to the whole of the hospital except the entrance for 

tradesmen, which was in Weaman Row. There were certain 

modifications which would have to be made in the destination 

of some of the rooms in the part of the building towards Steel- 

house Lane, and in the means of access for patients to the 

in-patient wards, but he did not think that this would involve any 

radical change in the plan. Another thing which struck him as 

excellent was that the nurses’ home was kept entirely apart 

from the hospital proper. It was to be towards Whittall Street, 

on a secluded part of the site, where the nurses, when they had 

done their duties, could go to a quiet place, quite free 

from hospital influences. This arrangement was very much 

better than placing them in upper storeys over the out-patient 

department, as was shown in one plan, and ‘where they would 

probably be subjected to a great deal of interruption and suffer 

more or less from the emanations which would probably arise. 

Then another matter, a secondary one, he admitted, but which, 

considering the site they selected, was of some importance, was 

the question of architecture—the external appearance of the 

hospital. It seemed to him that No. 1 design evinced in a 

remarkable degree the work of an artist. It was not necessary 

that this should entail extra expense, for there was an artistic 

and pleasing way of doing the simplest kind of building as well 

as the most ornate, and he thought that the author of design | 
No. 1 had shown himself a master in this way. He had also” 
shown in his report very great knowledge and thought in 
respect of the sanitary details and so forth, on which the site: 
cess of the hospital must depend. He felt that, on the ‘whole, » 
design No. 1 really ought to take the first place. i 


ART METALWORK. 


N Saturday Professor Roberts-Austen, C.B., F.R.S., de- 
livered, at the South Kensington Museum, a lecture on 

art metalwork, one of a series of- lectures instituted at the 
suggestion of General Donnelly, with a view to extend a know- 
ledge of the science and art collections at South Kensington, 
and to make them more generally useful. Professor Roberts- 
Austen pointed out that, as a metallurgist, he could only claim 
authority to deal with the materials employed for art metalwork, 
and, setting aside wrought-iron, the most important of these 
were alloys, especially those of the copper-tin series (the 
bronzes), and those of the copper-zinc series (the brasses). 
When the elder Pliny wrote in the first half of the first century 
of our era, and described the nature of the. early metallurgy, 
industrial art in bronze was really far advanced. The artist, 
however, had in point of skill left the metallurgist far behind, 
for the ordinary metalwork found in Pompeiian houses revealed 
not only an amazing wealth of idea, but an extraordinary high 
level of executive merit, even the most insignificant articles 
being the work of true artists. Referring to the presence of 
lead in bronze as giving to the metal a beautiful velvety patina 
by atmospheric exposure, the lecturer said that there was little 
use in attempting to compose a bronze with a view to enable it 
to acquire a patina in the London atmosphere. He took as an 
instance one of our last erected monuments, the equestrian 
statue of Lord Napier of Magdala opposite the Guards 
Memorial in Waterloo Place. A few weeks ago the patina had 
begun to form, and iridescent tints played over the features, 
while unsightly rain stains ran down. his horse; now the layer - 
was thickening and a grey-brown tint deepening, but there was - 
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no velvety brown oxide or rich green and blue carbonate. The 
soldier, field-glass in hand, was sternly looking away from the 
Athenzeum and the learned societies, as if conscious that, in the 
present state of the London atmosphere, he was beyond the aid 
of science, for science had clearly stated that so long as 
bituminous coal was burnt in open fireplaces London must be 
smoky, and man and horse would soon be covered with a black 
pall of soot and sulphide of copper, such as now enshrouded the 
unfortunate occupants of the adjoining pedestals. Professor 
Roberts-Austen concluded by saying that the art metalworker 
of to-day made but scanty use of the wealth of materials at 
command. One British artist at least, however, fully appre- 
ciated Japanese alloys, and had used them with great effect. 
As in Mr. Alfred Gilbert the nation possessed a sculptor whose 
metalwork was equal to that of the best days of the Italian 
Renaissance, it was to the school of Gilbert that we must look 
for advance. The lecture was abundantly illustrated by objects 
of art from the museum and by drawings and photographs. 


ROMAN REMAINS IN YORK. 


HILST enlarging a cellar under the Mount Hotel, at the 
corner of Holgate Lane, York, the workmen came upon 
some Roman remains of considerable interest. A large stone, 
some 3 feet high, was unearthed, bearing the figures of a woman 
and a child in high relief. Underneath was an inscription upon 
a panel, showing that it commemorated a lady with the names of 
Julia (U)bricia, who died at the age of thirty-one years, and 
Sempronia Martina, who left this world after a brief sojourn in 
it of six months. The person who set up the monument was 
Sempronius Martinas, the husband no doubt of Julia and the 
father of little Sempronia. With this inscription were found 
portions of another, coarsely cut and imperfect, which has 
still to be deciphered. Through the kindness of Mr. H. H. 
Riley Smith and the Tadcaster Brewery Company, the owners 
of the hotel, these remains have been presented to the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society. 


DEVIATIONS FROM FACULTIES. 


[Ee the Commissary Court of the Diocese of Canterbury on 

Tuesday the Herne Faculty Case was heard. A citation 
had been issued on the application of Mr. Harry Lee, as legal 
secretary to the Archbishop of Canterbury, calling upon the 
vicar and churchwardens of the parish of Herne, in Kent, to 
show cause why a monition should not issue, requiring them to 
comply with the provisions of a faculty granted for the restora- 
tion of the parish church, or to submit to such order as the 
Court might think fit to make, it being alleged that there had 
been a deviation from the directions contained in the faculty in 
certain particulars, namely, in the insertion in the Milles 
Chapel of two solid arches with heavy corbels and in the in- 
sertion in the same chapel of a large capital pillar and base. 
The matter now came on for hearing. 

Mr. Lee said that on January 6, 1891, a faculty was issued 
from this Court to the vicar and churchwardens of Herne to 
carry out certain works with a view to restore the parish church. 
There were plans submitted to the Court at the time and on 
those plans the faculty was granted. When the restoration 
took place it was found that certain difficulties arose, and to 
overcome those difficulties considerable deviations were made 
from the plans on which the faculty was granted. How it came 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury’s knowledge was that he hap- 
pened to be down at Herne inspecting the church, and the 
alterations struck him as being considerably different from 
what he had authorised. Eventually, on comparing the plans, 
the Archbishop saw that’ there had been considerable altera- 
tions, and he felt that he was bound to bring the matter to the 
notice of this Court. The fabric of the church was entirely 
under the jurisdiction of this Court: The alterations were as 
follows :—There were inserted in the Milles Chapel two solid 
arches with heavy corbels and a large capital pillar and base. 
These were the grounds on which this suit was brought. A 
citation was served upon the defendants calling upon them to 
show cause why an order should not issue requiring them to 
comply with the conditions of the faculty. 

Mr. Scott, for the respondents, said his clients had not 
knowingly or wilfully contravened the terms of the faculty, and 
that, if the works specified in the citation were not in accord- 
ance with or deviated from the faculty, such deviation was not 
material, and was reasonable and properly incident to the com- 
pletion ot the work. 

Evidence was given by the vicar and churchwardens and by 
another witness. ‘The churchwardens stated that they did not 
know of the alterations. 

Dr. Tristram, Q.C., in giving judgment, said that on 
January 6, 1891, a faculty issued from this Court to the vicar and 


churchwardens of the parish of Herne, in the county of Kent, | 
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authorising them to effect the restoration of the parish church: 
in accordance with a plan prepared by an architect and filed in 
the registry. Previously to the application for the faculty the 
plan had been submitted to and approved of by the parish 
vestry and by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and, there being 
no opposition to the faculty, it issued as of course. In the 
autumn of last year it came to the knowledge of his Grace that 
in the restoration of a chapel in the church called the Milles 
Chapel there had been an important deviation from the original 
plan. The chapel was separated from the nave by two arches, 
which by the plan sanctioned were to be retained without 
further alteration. ‘The main alterations to the plan sanctioned. 
were the insertion of two additional solid arches with heavy 
corbels over the old arches, and the erection of a large capital 
pillar and base leading into the nave, neither of which were: 
shown by the plan. His Grace, upon being satisfied that the 
deviation mentioned had been actually made, authorised 
Mr. Lee, his legal diocesan secretary, to apply to this Court 
to issue a citation against the vicar and churchwardens, calling 
upon them to show cause why a monition should not issue 
against them requiring them to comply with the provisions of 
the faculty in the matters referred to or to submit to such order 
as the Court might think fit to make in the premises. Upon 
the citation having been issued and served on the vicar and 
churchwardens they appeared and filed an answer, but sub- 
sequently instructed their solicitor to state in writing that they 
admitted the allegations above-mentioned. These deviations 
from the plan sanctioned by the faculty were a manifest con- 
tempt of Court, and had his Grace permitted such infractions 
of the law to be passed over in silence, or if the Ecclesiastical 
Courts were to allow them to remain uncensured, the ancient 
rule of law established in the interest of the parishioners, which 
prohibits alterations being made in a church without the 
authority of faculty, would in process of time become nugatory. 
The Court was satisfied upon the evidence that the church- 
wardens were unaware of the deviations until they were com- 
pleted. The insertion of the arches and corbels were, in the 
first instance, commenced by the architect without consulting 
the vicar. The column was inserted at the suggestion of the 
vicar with a view to give further support to the roof and 
reluctantly sanctioned by the architect. Both the architect andi 
vicar were in error in not applying to the Court for its sanction 
to the deviations from the plan before they were made, but as. 
they did so in ignorance of the law, and as it appeared that 
the insertion of the retaining arches and corbels were in keep- 
ing with the other parts of the church, the Court would do no: 
more than point out the error the architect and vicar had fallen. 
into. The parties must pay the costs incurred in this matter, 
which would not be heavy by reason of their admitting the 
allegations. In the opinion of the Court they ought to be 
repaid to them by the committee who sanctioned the proceed- 
ing. The Court would not pass any censure, as it was perfectly 
satisfied with the explanations which had been given, 
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N ordinary meeting of the Association was held on Friday 

evening, Mr. F. T. Baggallay, president, in the chair. 

Mr. W. Percival was elected a member. 

Votes of thanks in connection with the previous visits were: 
unanimously passed to Mr. Aston Webb, his building visited 
being the Metropolitan Life Association Offices, Moorgate 
Street, E.C.; to Mr. Innes—tower of Bow Church ; and to Mr. 
Collcutt—Imperial Institute. A visit was announced for the 
next day to St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, and to the Tower 
Bridge on the 19th inst. 

Mr. J. A. GOTCH, past president, then read a paper, which 
was illustrated by lantern slides, on 

How They Built in Shakespeare’s Time. 

When Falstaff paid his second visit to Justice Shallow in 
Gloucestershire, and was taken by his host to see the orchard, 
he could not held exclaiming, as he looked back upon the 
house, “’Fore God, you have here a goodly dwelling anda 
rich.” Now, although Falstaff is supposed to have lived about 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, he was in reality drawn 
from contemporaries of Shakespeare, and similarly all the in- 
cidental touches which give so much local colour to the poet’s. 
pictures of life were suggested by the persons and things which 
he saw from day to day. So the goodly dwelling of Justice: 
Shallow was, doubtless, such an one as might have been seen 
within a short distance of Stratford, and it is no great assump- 
tion to suppose that as the Justice had his prototype in Squire: 
Lucy, of Charlcote, so a remembrance of Charlcote itself may 
have been floating in Shakespeare’s mind when he put these: 
words into Falstaff’s mouth. 

It may afford us some interest to inquire what were the pro- 
cesses by which these rich and goodly dwellings came into 
existence. Whom have we to thank for these stately homes 
which the public never tire of seeing on the pages of the maga- 
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zines, and which present inexhaustible mines of detail whence 
we architects may fill our many sketch-books? We know whom 
to thank for such things in the present day. It is the architect. 
He holds himself. responsible for every scrap of design, from 
the plinth to the chimney-cap ; he fathers every article men- 
tioned in the specification, from the trade of the excavator to 
that of the bell-hanger ; and, not content with that, when the 
specification is exhausted, he betakes himself to the wall-papers, 
the curtains and the furniture. Or, if he doesn’t, there are 
many who say he ought to. One consequence of this is-that a 
good deal of the work that is springing up around us has a very 
self-conscious air ; it has clearly been designed, and often evi- 
‘dently at a great deal of pains. The same impression is hardly 
conveyed by most of the old work; that seems to have much 
more of spontaneous growth about it, though, indeed, there are 
a few examples of Early Renaissance work in which the striving 
and the straining of the designer is amusingly evident. Pos- 
sibly this difference may result from the different processes 
employed. 

But what happened when any one in Shakespeare’s time set 
about building? Let Shakespeare himself answer. “When 
we mean to build,” says Lord Bardolph, in the second part of 
“King Henry IV.” :— 


When we mean to build 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model ; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection, 


The necessity of “surveying the plot ” might be irksome to 
some who occasionally find a voice in “ Architectural Associa- 
tion Notes,” perhaps, but by “ surveying ” Shakespeare probably 
meant examining. However, it is clear that it was thought de- 
sirable to know something of the ‘site before the house was 
designed. To “draw the model” was to prepare the drawings 
—hardly to construct an actual model, though we hear of such 
a course being taken in one or two instances, and even of a 
model being brought from Italy. The drawings prepared, the 
next matter was to calculate the cost, and of this process we 
have various records and examples left to us. One I will quote 
in parts as a specimen. It begins :— 


Yt maye please yo" to understand ane Estymate of certayne newe 
buyldinges to be erected and sett upp at Woollwiche by Mr, Allen the 
‘Queens Mati* Marchante as hereafter ffollowethe etc, 1572. 


I will only give one or two of the items, thus :— 


Imp’mis a Seller of xxi fiocte wyde and xxxti 
ffoote in lengthe to be broughte up w'" bricke Rounde 
abowte viij fote high tow bricke in thicknes will take Ve 
xxiiij™ brike i 

The storrye upon the said sello" etc... . will | 
take xxij™ of brike in all—xlvj™! at x* the thowsande 

Itt to the Brycklayer for the layinge of Aye aN Ole te ee eee, 
bricke at iijs iiijd the thowsande laying pees ED" a) 

More to the Carpenter for the makinge and Settinge, 
up of a newe frame of tymb" for the tarrehouse Con- 
teyninge in Lengthe }xxx ffoote and in wydth xx* foote | xvii ali die 
at vj* viij* the ffoote he fynding all mane’ of tymibr( >! Meco 
sawinge fframinge and ffull fynnyshinge of al the worke | 
belonging to the Carpente* 


Wii 


XUj 


Then follows the roofing. So many thousand tiles at tos. 
the thousand, so many bushels of tile-pins, so much lime and 
sand, so many loads of lath, and so much for laying at 25. 6d. 
the thousand. Similarly with the plasterer ; the materials so 
much, and the “lathinge and layinge of all the wales and 
sellinges” so much ; the whole estimate amounting to 750/. 19s., 
and occupying only three and a half sheets of foolscap. How 
many pages would a modern bill of quantities for work to the 
like amount run to ? 

But Lord Bardolph had more. to say that is of interest 
to us :— 

Then must we rate the cvst of the erection : 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 

What do we then but draw anew the model 

In fewer offices ; or at least, desist 

To build at all? Much more, in this great work 
(Which is almost to pluck a kingdom down 

And set another up) should we survey 

The plot of situation and the model ; 

Consent upon a sure foundation ; 

Question surveyors ; know our own estate, 

How able such a work to undergo, 

To weigh against his opposite ; or else 

We fortify in paper and in figures, 

Using the names of men instead of men, 

Like one that draws the model of a house 
Beyond his power to build it, who, half through, 
Gives o’er, and leaves his part-created cost 

A naked subject to the weeping clouds, 

And waste for churlish winter’s tyranny. 


Not a word here about an architect, A good deal of draw- 
ing a model and of surveyors and surveying, but nothing of an 
architect, Indeed, although the word was in use then, it does 
not seem to have been in general use, but rather as an aca- 
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demical term. Marcus, in the play of “Titus Andronicus,” 
calls Aaron, the Moor, “chief architect and plotter of these 
woes”; but I have not come across another instance of its use 
by Shakespeare. John Shute, in his book on the “First and 
Chiefe Groundes of Architecture,” published in 1563, uses the 
term freely, but he invests it with an air of complete unreality 
by the remarks he makes in connection with it. His definition 
is the old one, derived from Classic times, of “chief-workman ”; 
and, indeed, for the next century the same definition was used, 
for in a dictionary of 1656 “architect” is defined as “the 
master-builder, the chief workman in architecture, the first — 
inventer.” Another instance of the use of the term is to be 
found in the epitaph of Robert Smithson, in Wollaton Church, 
dated 1614. He is therein described as “ Architector and Sur- 
vayor unto the most worthy house of Wollaton, with diverse 
others of great account,” which is probably the first recorded 
instance of that conjunction of the two words which appears to 
give so much offence just now. 

We are accustomed to look upon the well-known John 
Thorpe as an architect, and no doubt he was in so far as pro- 
viding plans and elevations of many large houses constitutes an 
architect. But he is never called so. He is always designated 
a surveyor: in all the references to him that occur in the State 
Papers his functions are those of a surveyor. Among the State 
Papers of March 1609 there is a “list signed by Robert Earl of 
Salisbury, of the Commissioners for surveying the Duchess of 
Suffolkes Land, viz. for the King, William Hill, John Thorpe 
and John Woodward.” On April 4, 1609, “Notes of Repairs 
necessary to be done about Westbury Lodge, with request from 
John Thorpe to — Wingfield to move the Lord Treasurer that 
they may be done.” And again on September 26, 1611, there is 
a “Warrant to pay various sums amounting to 52/. 3s. to John 
Thorpe, surveyor, for repairs of the posts, pales and rails of 
Richmond Park carried away by the flood in the last winter.” 
But although he is called a surveyor, and did the work of a sur- 
veyor, there can be no doubt that he designed architecture, and 
that to him we owe the general arrangement and appearance of 
some of the richest and goodliest dwellings of Shakespeare’s 
time. 

But my aim is not so much to show that the combined 
architect and surveyor flourished during that brilliant period as 
to point out how widely different were the processes then 
employed from those in vogue at the present day. The course 
of procedure seems to have been somewhat as follows :— 

“We first survey the plot.” In the building of Hatfield 
House we have the Earl of Salisbury’s own account of this part 
of the work in a letter written to Sir Thomas Lake on April 15, 
1607. “I must confess unto you,” he says, 


That I have borrowed one daye’s retraict from London, whither 
now I am returning this morning, having looked upon Hattfield also, 
where it pleased my L. Chamberlaine, my L. of Worcester, and my 
L. of Southampton to be contented to take the payne to view upon 
what part of ground I should place my habitation, where I doubt not 
ere it be long, to have the honor to see my Master. This I write 
because you may knowe that yo" Irés [letters] of yesterday will find me 
in my pilgrimadge at my little lodge, w,» a fayre sight of read deere 
before mine eies, 


“Then draw the model.” This, so far as can be gathered, 
constituted one of the chief duties of the architect of those 
days, the other being to survey the works during their progress. 
Drawing the model was the work of such a man as John 
Thorpe, and the way in which he did it may be seen in his book 
at the Soane Museum. Plans and elevations were all that the 
architect provided in the way of drawings as a rule, though he 
sometimes appears to have furnished a few details, as we shall 
presently see. 

Still adhering to our text, we have already seen how they 
“rated the cost of the erection,” and as to the process of “ draw- 
ing anew the model in fewer offices” when the cost was too 
great, John Thorpe’s book furnishes us with an example of this 
also ; for he has two sets of plans for Sir Walter Covert’s house 
at Slaugham, in Sussex, the one adopted being somewhat the 
smaller. These architects or surveyors who provided the 
drawings, were well versed in their art, and in the fashions of 
the day. Some of them went to Italy, as John Shute did, 
‘‘ being,” he says, in the Dedication of his “First and Chief 
Groundes ” :— 


Servant unto the Right honorable Duke of Northiberlad 1550. 
It pleased his grace for my further knowledg to maitaine me in Itallie 
ther to cdfer wt the doiges of y® skilful maisters in architectur, and also 
to view such aticiét Monumentes hereof as are yet extant. Wher upon 
at my retourne presenting his grace with the fruites of my trauailes, it 
pleased the same to shewe them unto that noble King Edward the VI. 
your maiestie’s most deare brother of famous memorie, whose delecta- 
tion and pleasure was to se it, and suche like. And having the sayde 
trickes and deuises of sculture and painting as also of Architecture, 
yet in my keping I thought it good at this time to set fourth some part 
of the same for the profit of others, especially touching Architecture : 
wherein I do followe not onelye the writinges of learned men, but also 
do ground my selfe on my own experience and practise, gathered by 
the sight of ye Monumentes in Italie, ; 
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Thus writes the first travelling student of whom we have 
any record. Those who either could not, or did not, go direct 
to the fountain-head, in the manner of John Shute, studied the 
books published on architecture, of which there were a good 
number, There is very clear evidence that John Thorpe, for 
instance, did this, since he has copies among his drawings of 
some of the illustrations of books then recently published. 
The “ models” of houses, therefore, were drawn by experts who 
had imbibed great draughts of foreign influence, and who, with 
minds full of what they had seen abroad, and fingers itching to 
draw Classic columns and pediments, nevertheless had the 
good sense to remember that their clients were Englishmen, and 
lived in England. The result of these opposing forces is to be 
seen in the beautiful houses which covered the land from one 
end to the other. 

But the model drawn and its extent definitely fixed, there 
came the process of executing it. With the amplification of 
his small-scale drawings, the architect of those days seems to 
have had little to do. Of detail drawings, except a few full- 
size sections of strings, mullions and handrails, John Thorpe 
has absolutely none. I only know of one detail drawing of 
that time, and that is preserved in the State Papers, and is 
endorsed in Lord Burghley’s own hand, “ Henryck’s Platt (or 
plan) of my baye Wynd.” It is drawn to a scale of about one 
inch to the foot, and shows a plan and elevation, but whether it 
is the plan of a window already built, or is the drawing from 
which it was to be built, can only be conjectured. The pro- 
bability is that the general small-scale drawings were handed 
over to a local agent or foreman, or clerk of the works, who 
hired labour on behalf of the building proprietor, overlooked 
the men for him, made bargains with them for doing the work, 
and paid them from time to time. All the correspondence that 
has been found relating to building in those days points to this 
conclusion. At Burghley we have Peter Kemp, at Cobham 
Richard Williams, and at Hatfield Robert Liminge—each one 
writing to his master for instructions, and reporting progress, 
but always referring points that required settling to the decision 
of the employer, not of an architect. 
net gag (To be continued.) 

Mr. A. H. CLarK proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Gotch. 
He said he had had an opportunity of visiting old buildings in 
Northamptonshire, principally ecclesiastical work, but the 
Domestic work that he had seen was so charming that he 
should always remember it. Mr. Clark then spoke of the 
admirable illustrations given by means of the lantern, as also 
of the literary merits of the paper, Mr. Gotch’s standard of 
excellence being a high one. 

Mr. C. H. BRODIE seconded the vote. 

Mr. F. T. W. GOLDSMITH, hon. secretary, in supporting the 
motion, referred to the different picture of architectural func- 
tions of those past days as drawn by Mr. Gotch, and endorsed 
Mr. Clark’s remarks on the beauty of the illustrations and 
literary merits of the paper. 

Mr. BERNARD DICKSEE said that Mr. Gotch remarked that 
the architects were not in the habit of supplying detailed draw- 
ings. Could he say when the custom first arose? On one 
occasion Wren apologised for furnishing details. 

Mr. J. C. STOCKDALE said it had occurred to him to ask 
almost the same question. Ordinary masons could not work 
out full-sized mouldings unless they had a full-sized section to 
work from. 

Mr. A. O. CoLLaRD asked if Mr. Gotch could tell them 
anything of the rank in life of the architects John Thorpe, 
Shute, &c., and of the estimation in which they were held ? 
Had they risen, as it were, from clerks of works, or were they 
of higher station, and did they travel and make sketches? Did 
he know anything as to how they were remunerated ? A return 
to the old fashion might be an improvement on the present 
5 per cent. system. 

The PRESIDENT said the contemporary evidence given as to 
the way work was carried on in those days was the most inter- 
esting part of the paper. It appeared that they almost went in 
for quantity taking. He was sorry that the architects had not 
had the practice of supplying details, for, as Mr. Gotch had 
said, the work, when closely looked at, was often found to be 
very coarse. It would have been interesting to have seen the 
architect’s own work in the details. The vote was then passed 
by acclamation. 

Mr. Gorcu, in reply, said he was always pleased in reading 
a paper before the Association. The first paper of any im- 
portance he had ever read had been read ata meeting of the 
Association. As to the questions asked, they were questions 
he was endeavouring to answer, and he should only be too glad 
to learn when the custom of supplying detailed drawings first 
arose. The only evidence so far was fragmentary or negative. 
The masons were more of artists than the mechanical men of 
the present day, and had their own schools. Robert Smithson 
would not, he thought, have been described on his tombstone 
as a gentleman unless he had been of gentle birth. He did 
not know anything of Thorpe’s birth, but he must have been 
well educated. ‘The architects of those days must have been 
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educated to a certain extent, and many no doubt may, like 

| Shute, have gone abroad to sketch. Inigo Jones was about the 

| first, he thought, that could be put down as resembling archi- 
tects of the present day. He was of good birth or he could 
not have been attached to the Court. He was afraid’ that 
architects were not well-paid in those days—perhaps the 5 per 
cent. system was preferable. He agreed with the President as 
to details, that the work was more homogeneous when done 
under the design of one controlling mind. 

The principal views shown were as follows :—Two of 
Bingley Hall, Gothic design with Classic detail ; Longleat, 
Wilts, the model of which was taken from Italy ; ground plan 
of Kirby Hall, by John Thorpe ; plan of Loosley, near Guild- 
ford, apparently by John Thorpe, showing a proposed enlarge- 
ment of Sir George Moore’s house ; Cannons, My Lady Lake’s 
house, which plan was interesting by the designer’s annotation, 
“this front is drawn 10 feet too narrow,” and to make his 
meaning perfectly clear it was added “not long enough ;” it 
was Clearly not a survey of a house built. Plans and elevation 
of Wollaton Hall; entrance gate, Burton Agnes, York; 
Blickling Hall, Norfolk ; porch of Cranborne Manor House, 
Dorset ; mansion, Bramshill, Hampshire ; views of Kirby Hall, 
showing various details ; views showing plasterers’ and mason- 
work, viz. chimnzypieces and ceiling-work at Hatfield, South 
Wraxall, Bolsover, Burton Agnes, and in the galleries at Castle 
Ashby, Knowle, Charlcote ; state drawing-room and chapel at 
Bramshill; joinery at Stokesay, Shropshire ; staircase at 
Blickling Hall; staircase, hall and gallery at Hatfield ; hall at 
Knowle ; screen at Wadham College, Oxford, and screen at 
Trinity College, Cambridge; plan of Theobalds, plan of 
Holdenby, the work of which had entirely disappeared with the 
exception of one corner ; gateway at Holdenby, &c. 
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ARTISTIC TREATMENT OF JEWEL AND 
ADDRESS CASKETS." - 
By J. WILLIAM TONKS. 


ss pees subject I have chosen for this evening has been in- 
vested from the earliest times with an atmosphere of 

poetry and romance. It is a central element of one of the most 
interesting Greek myths ; it furnishes a principal scene in one 
of Shakespeare’s finest dramas, and-it has in all ages been 
adopted as an apt and suggestive symbol. Thus an old poet 
exclaims :— 

O, ignorant poor man! What dost thou bear 

Locked up within the casket of thy breast ? 

What jewels and what riches hast thou there, 

What heavenly treasure in so weak a chest ? 


It is more significant that in the most ancient literature to 
which we have access a casket, a box, an ark contained the 
most sacred religious symbols, while its golden summit reflected 
the messages of mercy from the Most High. We are told that 
Bezaleel (Exodus xxxvii. 1-9, revised version), the earliest gold- 
smith whose name has come down to us on the tide of history, 
made an oblong box, whose proportions were strikingly similar 
to those adopted for caskets in the best periods (24 by 13 by 
14), for the purpose of containing sacred symbols. The box 
itself was of acacia wood, this material being of an enduring 
character, and this body was lined and covered with gold. A 
crown, or raised moulding of gold, was placed along the upper 
edge. Then four rings of gold were fixed on the lower sides 
or, literally, “ribs” of it, through which were placed two thin 
poles or staves, also covered with gold, and by means of which 
it was carried about after the manner of a palanquin. The box 
was covered with a dome or “mercy-seat” of gold, so made 
that it could attract light and focus its effulgence to the spec- 
tator. At each side were mystic winged figures of cherubim of 
beaten work in gold, facing each other, and with wings stretched 
on high towards each other, in striking resemblance to the 
style adopted in portraying winged figures in the most ancient 
Egyptian hieroglyphs. 

This description is of importance, not only as marking a 
high degree of artistic achievement, but as also affording a kind 
of model upon which works of this kind in various countries 
have afterwards been constructed. It derives additional 
interest from its close relation to early Egyptian forms, and 
which to some extent it aids in explaining. In the magnificent 
series of illustrations prepared under the direction of Cham- 
pollion le jeune during the invasion of Egypt by Napoleon I., 
there is a remarkable drawing which I have roughly figured. 
It represents a box of ancient character having a rim or mould- 
ing, the form observing the proportion of 2% by 13, and having 
in centre of body two open eyes, probably representing the 
unsleeping watchfulness of the Almighty. This box, curiously 
enough, has two poles or staves, and these proceed from the 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Applied Art Section of the 
Society of Arts. 
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ribs—in fact, they partly complete the form of a highly con- 
ventional lion. The lion, as suggestive of power, is evidently 
symbolic. Another singular figure, also from Champollion, is 
an ensign, apparently formed of a sloping side box, with an 
animal, perhaps a fox, seated on top. I fear this is attributable 
to a much later period, as there is in the South Kensington 
Museum a wooden box very similar in shape, but without any 
figure surmounting it, and which may be either a casket or a 
chdsse, a depository of the relics or ashes of the dead. 

Coming from Egypt to Greece, a true historic transition, we 
first begin to find the jewel casket. This was called by the 
Greeks and Latins “ pyxis,” probably because originally made 
of boxwood, and in it they placed and kept for safety their 
parures or jewels. The simple boxwood caskets, quite adequate 
in those early days, are often figured upon the exquisite vases 
that have come down tous. I have here enlarged two speci- 
mens from vases in the famous Englefield collection. They are 
oblong, simple in form, consistent with their use and with the 
purpose they were designed to serve, the decoration being 
always in conventional and geometric bands. The proportion 
usually adopted is still that of the sacred box or ark of the 
Israelites, 24 by 14 by 13. I know but of one example in the 
cubic form, but that again illustrates the principle. It is that of 
the statue of Venus rising from the sea, in the Chigi Palace. 
The goddess has one of these oblong caskets at her feet, thus 
sufficiently indicating their use and the devotion of their con- 
tents to the adornment and service of beauty. 

It is a singular and suggestive fact that in the Greek 
mythology a box or casket is intimately related to the first 

‘mortal woman who was created. Prometheus, one of the 
earliest mortals, whose name has ever since been held as the 
synonym of genius, exceeded all others, we are told, in ability and 
artifice, so much so that he was able at a famous sacrifice to 
deceive even Jupiter, the chief of the immortal gods. To punish 
him and his fellows, Jove is said to have taken fire away from 
the earth. But, assisted by Minerva, the goddess of Wisdom, 
the undaunted Prometheus climbed the heavens, and stealing 
fire from the chariot of the sun, brought it down with him to 
the earth. The father of gods and men, enraged at such 
audacity, ordered Vulcan to make a woman of clay, and after 
giving her life, to send her to Prometheus, with a casket of 
costly presents from the gods. As soon as she was endowed 
with life all the gods and goddesses of Olympus vied with each 
other in presenting her with gifts. Beauty and the art of 
enrapturing the children of men she received from Venus, and 
from the Graces all their captivating charms. Apollo taught 
her to sing divinely, Mercury gave to her the most persuasive 
eloquence of a woman’s tongue, and Minerva blessed her with 
a wise discretion. Hence she was called Pandora, from Greek 
words signifying “all-gifted.”. But Jupiter himself presented 
her with a last and fatal gift. It was a casket filled with innu- 
merable ills, which she was desired to offer to the mortal who 
espoused her. Mercury himself conducted this lovely creation 
to Prometheus, clad in all her charms. The wary and sagacious 
mortal, whether from the lofty disdain born at times of highest 
genius, or from a cool judgment which led him to suspect that 
there was danger in the all too glorious vision, to the surprise 
and anger of the immortals declined the proffered bliss. Un- 
fortunately for poor humanity, Prometheus had a_ brother 
Epimetheus, less wary, or more sensible to female charms, who 
was entranced by the beauty of the heaven descended maiden, 
and immediately rushed into her arms. He married her, re- 
ceived the box, opened it in haste, when there issued from it a 
multitude of evils and distempers which speedily dispersed 
themselves over all the earth, and which have not since ceased 
to afflict mankind. He shut the casket again in haste, but 
nearly all were gone. Hope alone, which Jove had compas- 
sionately enclosed in this unhappy gift, had not time to escape 
from the box. Hope therefore remains as the only consolation 
left to unhappy mortals amid all the ills that flesh is heir to. 

This beautiful myth is so closely related to my subject that 
I could not forbear recounting it. The curious may find in it a 
singular analogy with the symbolic allegory of the origin of 
evil, given in the most ancient portion of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. The Greek form is much later, is less direct, and more 
poetic in treatment ; but the fact that, in Greek myth, Deucalion, 
the grandson of Pandora, is the Noah of the Grecian Flood, 
seems to emphasise the conclusion. It might almost have 
been thought that as a casket, the dower of a woman, was the 
source of such mischief, it would have been a discarded object. 
But this was not so. The joy-loving Greek might laugh at the 
early perils of the jewel-box, the witty poet might fable in 
veiled satire the dangers of the female love of ornament, but 
the casket, nevertheless, grew richer and more decorative age 
by age. The wooden box was overlaid with ivory, silver, and, 
at last, gold, with gems and other costly materials, treated 
generally with panels and in conventional style, as seen on the 
later Greek vases. During the Roman period, as riches and 
luxury increased, these naturally became more elaborate. 
Dress and ornaments with many became the chief object of 
attention, until a lady’s toilet and ornaments became known as 
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mundus muliebris, her world.* There came into use a special: 
case, formed of some rich material called Dactylotheca, whereim 
a large array of rings were kept.t 

It is a matter of interest that one of the first gold caskets of 
which we have a record has relation to a remarkable Roman: 
custom, in which—contrary to the Greek legends—the sterner 
sex were concerned. It was a habit to allow the beard to grow 
until about the age of twenty-one ; the young man then began. 
to shave, and the first crop of beard was consecrated to some 
god ; the day was held as a festival, and presents were sent to- 
the young shaver by his friends.t Thus, the young Nero,. 
whose early reign was as promising as its end was infamous, 
consecrated his beard to Jupiter Capitolinus, enclosing it in a. 
veritable golden casket (fyxide aurea), the borders being set. 
with pearls.|| The melancholy fact is, in regard to all these: 
examples, doubtless exhibiting in a high degree the art as. 
well as the luxury of each successive period, that nothing now 
remains to us but an accidental record. This was, indeed,, 
hardly to be expected in regard to the Roman world. As 
Byron powerfully expresses it :— ; 


The Goth, the Christian, time, war, flood and fire 
Have dealt upon the seven-hilled city’s pride ; 
She saw her glories, star by star, expire, 

And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 
Where the car climbed the capitol.§ 


By the burning of the Alexandrian Library even the recor@ 
of these pieces is mainly lost. There were, indeed, general 
causes, which have operated through long ages, and have pre- 
vented our being able to refer to examples of these far-off times. 
The very richness of the material has occasioned the loss of 
many artistic treasures ; the cupidity, the necessity, the re- 
peated disorders of so long a course of centuries have insured! 
their destruction ; while fashion, that goddess of change, whose- 
destructive worship belongs to every age, as M. Labarte re- 
marks, has contributed even more than these combined causes. 
to the breaking up of the finest specimens of the goldsmiths” 
art. It is only, therefore, by the examples left us, in materials. 
which it would hardly pay to disfigure or destroy, that we cam 
pursue the historical aspect of our subject. 

It seems a far cry from the gold casket containing the 
beard of Nero to those enclosing mementos of martyrs of 
the Christian Church, but such is the irony of historic fate.. 
The custom arose, even in the early times of Christianity, to- 
take out of the catacombs memorials and even portions of the 
remains of martyrs and other saints, to enclose them in boxes. 
or other ornaments, and to wear them as amulets. Such smallk 
holders were generally worn on the breast, from which they re- 
ceive their name “encolpia.” They were mostly smallh 
rectangular caskets of precious metals or of common materials,, 
ornamented with the emblems of the Saviour or with Biblical 
illustrations. Two golden encolpia of this kind were found, im 
the sixteenth century, in the grottos of the Vatican. The 
simplest holders of such relics are the numerously-occurring: 
caskets and round boxes of ivory, adorned with ornaments or 
with reliefs ; also caskets of fine kinds of wood, or such as are: 
covered with embroidery and enamels. Perhaps the most 
valuable—at any rate, the most significantly artistic work of 
this kind—is an antique onyx vessel, witha relief picture in the 
style of Greek art, in the treasury of the Abbey Church of St.. 
Maurice, and which, according to tradition, was a present of 
Charlemagne. 

Here let me say a word in reference to our National Art 
Museum. I have had the advantage of seeing most of the- 
collections in Europe, north of the Alps, and am free to say 
that, as a typical collection of caskets, coffers and marriage 
chests or casonz, the South Kensington examples stand first. 
I do not refer to what are called cabinets, in which, so far 
as value and variety are concerned, the Green Vaults at 
Dresden must carry off the palm. But I am forced to agree: 
here also with M. Labarte in his opinion that many of these 
pseudo-architectural productions are, after all, but elaborate- 
artistic follies. For art, value and guidance I think we have- 
reason to be satisfied with our own national collection ; and I 
am happy to be able to refer to some of them, which have been 
kindly lent for the occasion. 

One of the most interesting examples is an ivory carved. 
box (10-66), with silver frame and mountings of decided 
Byzantine character, believed, with good reason, to be the work 
of the tenth or eleventh century. It is oblong in form, with. 
feet, and a lid resembling a penthouse roof in character, andi 
the body following the Mosaic proportion generally, 24 by 13 
by 13. The surface is in bas-relief, almost flat, but the ground 
is cut down very deeply, thus giving an effect of unusual) 
boldness and force. 

The only pieces which came near to the nature of caskets 
produced about this time in Western Europe were oblong 
shrines, or really boxes, having pointed gable lids similar to the 


* Liv. xxxiv. 7. t Martial, xi. 60. 
{ Juvenal, iii. 187; Petron. 29. i Suet, Ner, 12, 
§ “Childe Harold,” c, Ixxx. 4. 
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roofs of the ecclesiastical buildings of the period, and made to 


contain what were held to be the most precious treasures of 
the Church. These were the reputed relics of the greatest 
saints of old, and hence the name c/dsse was given to the 
‘smaller boxes, while the term shrine was retained for the larger 
ones. One of the earliest and finest of these is the “Shrine of 
the Magi,” in Cologne Cathedral, which dates from the 
eleventh century. The front is surrounded by a border of gold, 
decorated alternately with precious stones, e cabochon, and 
enamelled ornaments in gold filigree. A series of arches 
decorating the sides are each cut out of a single plate of metal, 
decorated with champlevé enamels. A very fine enamelled 
shrine of the twelfth century, in the Soltykoff collection, with 
subjects representing the entombment and the resurrection, 
deserves mention ; while a beautiful enamelled chdsse of the 
same period in the British Museum, the subjects represented 
being the Virgin and Child, with apostles, should be examined, 
as a remarkable specimen of the time. 

I am fortunate in being able to show one of these religious 
caskets (7945-62). The shape is the usual one, with a high 
ridge roof; the enamels are on copper, and the figures are of 
the usual treatment, though it is difficult to fix the date of its 
execution. 

We are now approaching a time when the secular casket, as 
such, began to appear. The dower of a lady of the Middle 
Ages was often enclosed in two boxes of very different sizes. 
One was large, of bold and often beautiful proportions, and 
called casone in Italy, dahut in France, and chest in England. 
These contained the dresses and larger valuables of the lady’s 
wardrobe. The smaller box, called cofre¢ in France and casket 
in England, held her jewels, money and treasures which lay in 
small compass. This is illustrated in the words of Shakespeare, 
“T have writ my letters, casketed my treasure, and given orders 
for our horses.” These caskets were often of wood or ivory, 
charmingly carved ; of wood covered with gold, silver, or brass ; 
wood with decorated leather, at times silver and gold ; lastly, of 
iron or steel. 

A carved oblong box of maple-wood (1167-64), with severe 
Gothic arches and panels, boldly cut, marks a transition period. 
It is said to be German work, probably of the fourteenth 
century, and is so ecclesiastical in spirit that it is difficult to say 
if it was originally a lady’s casket or an avmozre, a name given 
in France to treasure-boxes of the Church. Another casket 
(176-66), with panels of bone of shape well-defined and boldly 
divided, is carved with events from the life of the Virgin, also 
Gothic in panels and arches, but the style is more free, and the 
box is more clearly intended for a lady’s jewels. The date is 
about the fifteenth century. Another casket, Italian, of the 
same date, is one of the treasures of South Kensington 
Museum (706-1884). It was purchased from the Castellani col- 
lection at a cost of some 500/, is of silver, parcel gilt, with 
sloping lid, oblong in general form, with four small feet ; its 
chief glories being a series of quatrefoil plaques in translucent 
enamels, upon figure groups embossed in low relief, and the 
details afterwards engraved after the method described by 
Cellini.* The subjects are scenes in the life of the Saviour, of 
the Virgin Mary and saints. These enamels, which give so 
much value to this piece, have lately been reproduced as to 
their essential character by Falize, of Paris. 

Let us now turn to another type of box, less ambitious and 
costly, but, withal, marked with much feeling and style. It is 
of wood covered with leather (2180-55), cuzr bouzllz, is oblong 
in shape, enriched with incised patterns in low relief, a leading 
shield of arms, and Latin and Italian inscriptions ; the date is 
given as 1490. There is also a larger coffret, leather-covered 
(898-1877), decorated with Scripture and hunting subjects, 
which is interesting, and deserves examination. 

‘There is a curious casket (2168-55), stated to be of the four- 
teenth century, but which cannot, I think, be much earlier than 
the period at which we have arrived. It is oblong, of wood, 
covered with stamped and gilt brasswork, having rosettes, 
heads of queens and sphinxes in alternation, showing much 
effect and colour, the surface being varied and rich. It is 
bound with twisted brass bands and clamped, so that the 
necessary strength is not lost sight of in the search for deco- 
rative beauty. 

‘We now come to the iron age in caskets—the time when it 
was requisite to take more precautions than formerly against 
theft and violence. This iron age may, indeed, probably have 
begun at a much earlier period than the authentic examples 
left us would indicate. ‘They were also used, as we learn, by 
nobles and knights no less than by the fairer sex. M. Viollet 
ie Duc informs us :t—“ During their journeys ladies carried 
them with them, and kept their jewellery in them. In the 
country, in distant expeditions, the nobles and knights, besides 
the trunks which contained their effects, took these caskets, 
which were confided to the charge of the squire, and contained 
money, jewels, and sometimes even title-deeds ; for it was no 

* ‘¢Trattato dell’ Orificeria.” Milano, 1811, p. 45. 
¢ ‘* Dictionnaire raisonné du Mobilier Frangais.” 


unusual thing, even up to the thirteenth century, to carry about 
with one family papers and important deeds,” 

While, then, the richly carved ivory box, the jewelled and 
enamelled casket, were most appropriate for fixed positions in 
the hall or castle, the iron casket, with its strength and elabo- 
rate lock, was more suitable for travel and dangerous service. 
There is a typical one in South Kensington Museum, which 
combines strength with beauty (87-65). It is of iron, oblong, 
having an elaborate lock on lid, and was made in Augsburg 
about A.D. 1530. The form is excellent, having a raised mould- 
ing on lid to protect the lock-plate, with gilt metal corner- 
pieces, while the general surface is finely engraved with winged 
unicorns and arabesques. There are great numbers of these 
iron caskets, of uncertain dates, in museums. Messrs. Hard- 
man, of Birmingham, exhibited one in 1862, of which I have an 
illustration. It had an arch top, with handle on lid, was 
appropriately decorated with rose-sprays and parcel gilt. But 
Messrs. Chubb have probably come nearest to the Medizval 
idea, with their drawing-room safes opened by golden keys. 

(Zo be continued.) 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T a meeting of the above, held on the Ist inst.,a paper was 
read by Mr. T. W. F. Newton on “Architectural Poetry.” 

In his opening remarks Mr. Newton said that his object was to 
draw attention to the aid afforded to an architect by the study 
of the imaginative descriptions of architecture and the kindred 
arts to be found in English verse, and he wished to point out 
that the ideas therein contained would often prove of great 
value to the man who was conversant with the facts and 
necessities of the works under his control, and could combine 
the poetry with the practice. Mr. Newton then gave a large 
number of quotations, showing from what widely different 
points of view the poets have regarded the art of architecture. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Newton, Mr. J. Pratt 
said that he had expected the subject to be treated from the 
point of view of the poetry to be found in architecture, and he 
had been pleasantly surprised to hear the subject treated as it 
had been, so ably and profitably. 

The vote of thanks was supported by Messrs. Bidlake, 
H. R. Lloyd, C. E. Bateman and others, and after a short 
reply by Mr. Newton the meeting closed. 


-EARTHWORKS IN STAFFORDSHIRE. 


T the recent meeting of the North Staffordshire Naturalists 

- Field Club, held at Newcastle-under-Lyme, Mr. C. 
Lynam, F.R.1.B.A., read a paper on the ancient earthworks of 
Staffordshire. By the aid of a large map of Staffordshire he 
pointed out the situation of the following earthworks :—Berth 
Hill, near Maer ; Bury Bank, near Darlaston ; Berry Ring, 
near Stafford ; Castle Ring, in Beaudesert Park ; Kinver Edge, 
near Dudley ; and Chesterton, near Newcastle. From Chester- 
ton to Kinver Edge was about forty miles in a direct line, and 
between these two points there were a number of other earth- 
works in addition to those mentioned, showing how completely 
this part of the Mercian kingdom was studded with works of 
fortification. There was not a single stone circle in the county, 
though that at Arbor Low was not far from its north-eastern 
boundary. After describing the course of the two Roman ways 
known as Watling Street and Icknield Street, Mr. Lynam 
stated that the great earthworks he had mentioned were un- 
doubtedly for the purposes of succour and defence. They bore 
internal evidence that they were constructed by the same 
people, for their main characteristics were strikingly similar. 
In every case their situation is on high ground, from which full 
command is obtained of their immediate surroundings and of 
very extensive distant prospects. Attention was here called to 
a number of plans and sketches, prepared by Mrs. Lynam, to 
show the occurrence of banks, ditches and gateways, and it was 
rémarked that the tops of the banks had a further defence of a 
strong stockade, sloping outwards. The earthworks were 
generally near to running streams. In conclusion, Mr. Lynam 
said that he had’ only touched the threshold of the subject of 
ancient camps in this county, but he hoped at some future date 
to lay before the Society the results of further observation and 
study. One reflection had forced itself upon him, that whilst 
Wulphere, the Mercian king, had a trench and bank and 
mound to himself in his “mansion” (as Plot calls it) at 
Darlaston, at this time every Englishman’s peaceful home is his 
castle. 


The late Mrs. Allan, of Park Gardens, Glasgow, has 
bequeathed the sum of 26,000/, to be applied in the erection of 
a Home for Decayed Gentlewomen. 
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Warming and Ventilation of Buildings. 
S1r,—Replying to a letter in your issue of the 4th inst., I 
dare say Mr. Dargue is right about my signing myself “ Facts ” 
in your issue of the 26th ult., but you can put that down to 
innate modesty, which I have sinceovercome. As he reiterates, 
perhaps I may try to again deal with his assertions, viz. :— 


1. Is, inabsence of proof, doubted. 2. Necessarily so. The 
cost in the States seldom exceeds Io per cent., and would be 
similar here. 3. Right ; that is why the Smead system is used 
so extensively. 4. True of the “otherwise” but not true of 
the “Smead,” as will be easily proved when necessary. 5. If 
so, then we have all been in error about the law of gravitation, 
from Newton downwards. 6. If Mr. Dargue were accustomed 
to the “Smead standard” of certainty and frequency in the 
changing of the air he would agree with me. 7. Let us agree 
to differ on this point. 8 and g. I have left a publication with 
the editor of Zhe Architect, which Mr. Dargue can no doubt 
see if he will call at the office. It contains abundant. disproof 
of these statements. 10. Answers or corrects itself. 

I note that “ An Engineer of Thirty Years’ Experience ” has 
something to say upon the subject of my letter. ‘‘ Necessity 
is the mother of invention,” and as the winters in North 
America and some continental countries are more rigorous than 
our own, it is only natural that there should have been more 
done there in the way of warming and ventilating buildings. 
I have seen a good deal on both sides of the water and have 
met many others who have done so, and my. experience is that 
the countries named are in advance of England in these 
matters, perhaps from necessity. If some well-known English 
system of heating and ventilation, backed by British talent, 
had taught Toronto so much upon this subject, I am surprised 
that this same system has not been wider developed than it is 
in this country.’ I do not pry into secrets, but should like to 
know what this system is, and where it can’ be seen in this 
country and in Canada. The Smead system of warming and 
ventilation can be seen at work in over 250 public buildings in 
Canada, 57 of which are in Toronto. 

JAMES BARTLETT. 

63 Fore Street, 3.0: 


Dangers of Electricity. ; : 


SIR, — The enclosed appeared in Saturday morning’s 
Standard, It is such accidents as these that make me very 
careful how I recommend my clients to use the electric light 
for their--houses or places of business, and must, I should 
imagine, deter other architects in a like manner.— Yours, &c.: 

PF Rub aAG 


A fatal accident occurred last evening on the premises of Messrs. 
John W. Taylor & Co., outfitters, Chatham. The workmen em- 
ployed by the Chatham Electric Light Company had been engaged in 
fixing a ‘‘ transformer’ in the cellar beneath the shop. The foreman, 
Mr. Redding, called to Mr, Taylor’s assistant to come down and pick 
up a lamp which had fallen over. The manager, Mr. A. Jay, aged 
twenty-six, ran down to assist, and it is supposed that he trod upon or 
touched a fully charged wire. He was killed instantly. In the con- 
fusion the circuit of the wires was broken, and all the electric lights in 
Chatham and Rochester were extinguished. Mr. Redding, the 
foreman, had his hand badly burned, 


GENERAL. ae, 

The American Historical Picture /7/ermational Arbitra- 
tion, painted by Mr. F. B. Carpenter, of New York, and 
presented to Her Majesty by Mrs. W. Carson, of Newburgh, 
on the Hudson, has been received at Windsor. The work, 
which is a very large one, contains the portraits of Justice 
Nelson, Secretary Fish, Lord de Grey, Sir John Macdonald, 
Sir Edward Thornton, Sir Stafford Northcote, Professor 
Bernard, General Schenck, Attorney-General Hoare, Lord 
Tenterden and Mr. Davis, the members of the High Com- 
mission who signed the treaty for the settlement of the 
Alabama claims. The gift has been placed in the Royal 
banqueting-room at Windsor Castle. 

Professor Herkomer has presented to Oxford University 
five portraits painted by him.- Four of these, the portraits of 
Sir H. Acland, Mr. Macdonald, Professor Westwood and the 
President of Trinity, were executed by him to demonstrate 
courses of lectures delivered in 1889 and 1890; the fifth is a 
portrait of Dr. Liddell, and was painted in 1891. 

The New Footpace to the high altar at the Manchester 
Cathedral is worthy of much attention. The steps are. of 
richly-figured marbles, the lower of Vert des Alpes and the 
upper of Levento marble, moulded on the edges and highly 
polished, with an elaborate guilloche border enclosing emblems 
of the Trinity and the Virgin, also the Alpha and Omega and a 


 floriated cross, with central Sun of Righteousness, worked in 


various coloured marbles and gold and blue Venetian glass. » 


The harmony of colour throughout is most pleasing. The 


work is from the designs of Mr. J. S. Crowther, architect, and 


has heen executed by Messrs. J. & H. Patteson, the Marble 


Works, Oxford Street, Manchester. 

The Exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy was 
opened on Monday, when the Lord Lieutenant was present. 
Sir T. Jones, the president, was unable to be present owing to: 
illness. 

The Sixtieth Avnual Art Exhibition is now open in 
Hanover. There are about a thousand works, contributed by 
500 artists. From Berlin roo pictures have been sent, from 
Disseldorf 200 and 250 from Munich. 

A Silver-gilt Chalice of English work of the thirteenth 
century, bearing the inscription “ Nicolas me fecit de herfordie,” 
with a paten, weighing together 46 ounces, has been sold at 
Christie’s for 710 guineas. 

Mr. Farrell, R.H.A., has completed his statue of Lord 
Ardilaun, which is to be erected on St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 
the square which his lordship purchased for the citizens. 

Mr. Henry Harben has given 1,000/. to the fund for build- 
ing a new wing to the North London Hospital for Consumption, 
at Hampstead. 

Sir A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A., has recommended an outlay 
of 5,000/7. on reparations at the church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Charing Cross. ¢ 

Mr. J. A. Gotch, architect, Kettering, has been elected a 
member of the Northamptonshire County Council. yi 

The Surveyors’ Institution meet on Monday, the 14th, 
when a discussion will be opened by Mr. J. F. L. Rolleston on 
the “ Small Agricultural Holdings Bill.” 

The Edinburgh Town Council have decided to purchase 
the street tramways, subject to the approval of the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. Stephen Holman, M.I.C.E., of Cornwall House, 


Ealing, and 15 Great George Street, Westminster, has been 
returned a member of the Middlesex 
‘Ealing. 


County Council for 


The Report of the Governors of the London Ophthalmic 
Hospital states that in August last Mr. Keith D. Young was. 
requested to draw up plans for a new building, Mr. Lander, 
the hospital surveyor, being appointed to assist him. A plan 
of reconstruction had lately been submitted, and was now 


under consideration ; 35,000/, will be required to carry out the 


works. 

Mr. Damer Harrissopv, F.R.C.S., read a paper on “ Pre- 
historic Rome,” at the meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society on Monday. 

The Restoration of the King’s Chamber over the porch of 
the tower of Crowland Abbey has now been completed: 


An Exhibition of art brass and copper work, of original 
design, the work of British subjects, and manufactured since 
January 1891, will be held by the Armourers and Brasiers’ 
Company at their hall, Coleman Street, from May 10 to May 14. 
The exhibition is the third of the kind which has been 
inaugurated by the company. Prizes and certificates will be 
given to designers, craftsmen, apprentices and studentss and a 
prize of five guineas is offered by the company for a design for 
a certificate to be given to prize winners at the exhibition. 

An Injunction has been granted by Mr. Justice Charles to 
restrain the Commissioners of Sewers from selling the church 
of St. Benet, Queen Victoria Street. The tower is said to be 
a “dangerous structure.” > Gt a 


The Surrey County Couneil are desirous of obtaining ~ 


the sum of 53,600/. for the purpose of meeting the cost of the 


new county buildings now in course of erection at Kingston-on- 
Thames, and new police-stations at Camberley and Godalming, _ 
and it has been thought that the loan could’ be most advan-— 


fund to provide for the repayment of the money. 


tageously raised by the creation of county stock, with a sinking 


The Prizes given by. the Cardiff Architects’ Society for 


drawing and sketching have been awarded as follows :—Senior 


grade : First prize, value 4/., J. H. James ; second, value 2Z. Ios., - 


F. W. Chapman. Junior grade (pupils under twenty-one years 
of age) : First prize, value 2/. 10s., C. B.. Caple ; second, value 
1/, 105., G. F. Grimwood ; special prize, value 2/. 10s., R. Pea- 


cock. Holiday sketch : First prize, value 2/., G. H. Grocock ; 


second, value 1/7, C. L. Wilson. 


The Late Mr. Philip Charles Hardwick, F.S.A., who 
died in January last, aged seventy years, has left personalty 
valued at 210,432/. He bequeathed to the Artists’ Orphan 
Fund and the Artists’ General Benevolent Fund t1oo/. each. 
After other bequests, he left the residue of his property. in trust, 
in equal shares, for his. two sons, but in the event of failure of 
all the trusts in favour of the testator’s children, the whole of 
the residuary estate, so far as legally applicable for charitable 
purposes, is to be distributed in equal shares amongst the 


»King’s College, the London,’ the St. George’s and University 


College Hospitals. 
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Ir was announced in the House of Commons on Monday 
by Mr. Ritcuie that the members of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Metropolitan Water Supply will be Lord BALFouR 
or BuriercH (chairman), Sir Grorcr BarcLtay Bruce, 
C.E., Professor James Dewar, F.R.S., Sir ARCHIBALD 
Geixiz, Mr. Greorcr Henry Hitt, C.E., Mr. JAMEs 
MANSERGH, C.E., and Dr. WiLL1am OGLE, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
The terms of the reference to them are thus defined :— 
“Whether, taking into consideration the growth of the 
population of the metropolis and the districts within the 
limits of the metropolitan water companies, and also the 
needs of the localities not supplied by any metropolitan 
company but within the watersheds of the Thames and 
the Lea, the present sources of supply of these companies 
are adequate in quantity and quality, and, if inadequate, 
whether such supply as may be required can be obtained 
within the watersheds referred to, having due regard to the 
claims of the districts outside the metropolis, but within 
those watersheds, or will have to be obtained outside the 
watersheds of the Thames and the Lea.” ‘There can be 
no objection to the Commission appointed, but it is 
astonishing that the members are willing to spend a long 
time in an inquiry of which the results could be given 
without an hour’s delay. Everybody knows already that 
the present supply for London is inadequate in quantity 
and quality, that it is not practicable to obtain the supply 
that is required within the watersheds of the Thames and the 
Lea, and that it must be derived from a different district. 
Can it be possible that the appointment of the Commission 
at the present moment is intended as a delicate token of 
the gratitude of the Government to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in 
order to prevent opposition to the Birmingham Water Bill 
which he is piloting through Parliament? ‘To any one who 
will say that- Birmingham should not be. allowed to 
monopolise the most important of the remaining watersheds 
it can be replied that a Commission is sitting, and until the 
report is brought out—that is, not until an indefinite period 
is allowed to elapse—it is not becoming to suggest that the 
Thames and Lea basins are not sufficient for London with 
the addition of other towns. The opposition will thus be 
minimised, for it is known that London, from its unwieldy 
mass, cannot have the agility which is necessary in com- 
bating private Bills like that promoted by the Birmingham 
Corporation. It ought, however, to be insisted on that the 
Birmingham Bill should be laid aside until the report of the 
Royal Commission is issued. It can then be seen whether 
the metropolis has not a prior’claim on the Welsh source. 


Ir does not appear that the present year is destined to 
be a prosperous one for painters. In exhibitions and 
auction-rooms purchasers are absent, and in consequence 
prices are very low. Out of the exhibition of the Scottish 
Academy, which closed on Saturday, the pictures, drawings 
and statuettes sold amounted to only 1,329/. Last year the 
sales were 2,650/., while in 1881 the amount was 6,462/. 
Among the thirty-nine oil-paintings purchased there were 
only two for which more than 100/. was given, viz. A Peep 
at the Pigs, by Mr. R. G. Hutrcuison, and Off Duty, by 
Mr. R. P. Retp. One piece of sculpture, a statuette by 
Mr. Maccitiivray, was bought for 35/7. ‘Twenty-four 
water-colour drawings, worth 308/. 3s., attracted purchasers, 
and two etchings. In all sixty-six works will not find 
their way back to the artists, and the average price was 
about 20/. After this year’s experience of local patronage 
it is absurd to complain about the emigration of Scottish 
artists to London. 


EXPLOSIVE substances are now so commonly used by 
contractors, it is to be supposed that they need not be con- 
fined to the hands of experts, for any ordinary foreman or 
workman having experience can be entrusted with them. 


That would appear to be the view taken by the Scottish | 


Courts in a case where loss of life followed the employment 
of “gelignite.” The action was brought for damages for the 
oss caused by the death of the plaintiff's son, a mason. 
The sum claimed was 1,000/. at common law, or 273¢. 
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under the Employers’ Liability Act. ‘The defendant, a 
builder, was contractor for the erection of a house at 
Ballachulish, and the work was being carried out under 
charge of a foreman named Livincstone. In the forma- 
tion of the drains gelignite was used. In consequence of 
the frost the cartridges containing the explosive required to 
be thawed by heat before being fit for use. While 
LIVINGSTONE was engaged in thawing the cartridges in a 
tin canister, some of them exploded, in consequence of 
which the plaintiff’s son was killed and another man was 
fatally injured. The Judge before whom the case was first / 
tried came to the conclusion that the deceased man was 
fully warned and made aware of the dangerous nature of 
the operation, and continued to be present at it though his 
presence was not required, and also that LIVINGSTONE was 
not in the exercise of superintendence at the time of the 
explosion. That view was taken in another Court, and 
finally in the Edinburgh Court of Session. It was con- 
sidered that there was no evidence to show that Livinc- 
STONE was an improper person to employ to perform the 
operation of thawing the cartridges, or that he had not been 
sufficiently instructed by the defender in a proper method 
of doing it. The Lord Justice Clerk admitted that the 
case was an unusual one ; but after giving it the best con- 
sideration he could, he had come to the conclusion that no 
solid ground had been shown for interfering with the 
judgment given. 


Last Saturday’s election at the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts has been an interesting and curious one. ‘The can- 
didates for the chair of the late CHARLES MULLER who had 
any chance to be elected were M. Epovarp DETAILLE and 
M. CuHartes DuRAND, commonly called CAROLUS DURAN. 
From his past nobody believed that the latter should have 
offered himself to the votes of the Institut. There they 
pardon easily what has been said and even written against 
the institution itself, The best proof of that indulgence 
was shown when ALFRED DE MusseT became a member of 
the Académie Francaise, notwithstanding his famous verse, 
“Nu comme le discours d’un académicien.” But what is 
never pardoned is an attack on particular members of the 
Institut de France. M.Carotus Duran has often offended - 
in that way. It is believed that many of the members of 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts were surprised when his’ can- 
didature was known, and still more when they learned that 
he was strongly supported by a member of the Académie,’ 
M. Lton Bonnat, president of the Société des Artistes 
Francais, who organises yearly the Salon des Champs 
Elysées, which had been deserted. by M. Carotus Duran. 
to become vice-president of the rival association exhibiting’ 
at the Champ de Mars. The result has been that the com-. 
mittee appointed by the Academy to present by order of 
merit the candidates gave No. 1 to M. Epouvarp DETalLig, 
No. 2 to M.>luc Otivier. Merson, and only No. 3 
to M..Carotus° Duran, who has been defeated. He 
obtained but 15 votes against M. DrraiL_e, who has been 
elected as successor to CHARLES MULLER’s chair. ‘The 
result has’ been much approved, for M. Epouarp’ 
DETAILLE is not only an able artist, he is also a perfect” 
and modest gentleman, whilst’ M. Caro_us DuRAN tries: 
everyone by his immense vanity. Next week, the 19th, | 
takes place a double election, for the seats of M. HENRIQUEL 
Dupont, the famous engraver, and of the Count DE 
NIEUWERKERKE, the sculptor, who, under the Empire, was 
Superintendent of Fine Arts and Director of the Louvre. 


By the enthusiasm of Professor KRAUTLE the Stuttgart 
Museum can now suggest the extent of the work which was 
performed by ALpertT Dtrer. He has collected an 
immense number of the copperplates and woodcuts of 
the master. Many of them are rare, and some of the plates 
are in early states. The order adopted is that of the 
“‘ Peintre-Graveur” of BartscH, and the collection can 
therefore appeal to amateurs of all countries. In cases 
where Professor KRAUTLE has not been as yet successful in 
securing plates he has made use of photographic substitutes. © 
The same course has been adopted in respect of DURER’s 
paintings and designs for art-work. The museum will 
henceforth be an attraction to rival Nuremberg for all lovers 
of the master who was so worthy a representative of Teutonic 
genius in art. 
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ABRAHAM BOSSE.* 


N Basan’s “Dictionnaire des Graveurs,” which is sup- 
posed to be the earliest book of its class, ABRAHAM 
Bosse is described as having been born at Tours in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. He is said to have 
etched in a manner that was especially expeditious, and 
most suitable for the “ petits sujets ” with which he succeeded 
better than with figures on a large scale. To him is ascribed 
a book on drawing and one on the art of the engraver. 
Few as are the lines they have served for succeeding writers, 
who were obliged to refer to BossE and his works. At first 
sight, therefore, he does not appear to be an eligible 
subject for a monograph, but some amateurs having of late 
years rediscovered Bossg, he has been made a subject for 
investigation, and what to many will be considered as most 
important, his prints have become almost. as valuable as 
bank-notes. For many reasons Bosse has a claim 
on a place among the “ Artistes Célébres.” If the 
merits of his etchings were less Bosse would still be 
an estimable worthy for his countrymen. 
a period which students of history have taken up as one of 
the most fascinating. It was one which intervened between 
two that were most unlike. In that which preceded it 
there were the strange events of which PIERRE DE L’ESTOILE 
gives so vivid a picture. Feudalism was not extinct. 
Thirty years before the birth of BossrE the streets of Paris 
were red with the blood which was shed on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, when the young king himself aided in mur- 
dering his subjects, as if he were a barbarian chief. The 
father of Bossr, being a Huguenot, no doubt often antici- 
pated an early death in Tours. Then came the terrible 
wars of the League, which continued until HENRI QUATRE 
was accepted as king. When that king was assassinated 
young Bosse was a boy of eight, learning his rudiments. 
The reign of his successor was marked by the power 
which RicHELIEU exercised, although the king was 
among the conspirators against him. Then came Mazarin, 
and finally Louis XIV. When Bosse died in 1679 the 
Grand Monarque had already inaugurated a new era, in 
which despotism was tempered by courtliness. 

For more than half a century BossE endeavoured to 
hold the mirror up to nature in France. He was in his 
prime when CinQg-MArs came to Court, and a series of 
Bossr’s figures would impart a new interest to the romance 
which Dr Vicny derived from the chronicles. He sketched 
young officers of the army who were brave and guileless 
enough to be made the tools in the conspiracies against 
RicHELIEv. The somewhat stern strokes in his etching 
suggest that he was rigorous and puritanic ; but evidently 
he could not get over a predilection for manliness. He drew 
the costumes of gallants with as much fidelity as if his con- 
science would be disturbed by inaccuracies in a button or a 
band, and hence on all that relates to the costume of his 
contemporaries he is a witness that is unimpeachable. 

He is no less faithful in dealing with subjects that were 
outside the Court. By instinct Bosse was a realist, and in 
whatever he treats he seeks after truth at all costs. Humble 
artisans, broken-down soldiers, strolling players, valets, 
bravos, are as faithfully presented as the fine gentlemen and 
grand dames. His children have nothing of the amorini 
about them, but seem all to be taken from boys and girls 
with whom he was, acquainted. Inanimate things denote 
also the love of accuracy. If a piece of tapestry be intro- 
duced in the background it becomes easy to make out the 
details of the subject and of the borders. He represents 
furniture as if the pieces were as important as the persons 
near them. There is no sign of haste anywhere, and the 
buttons which unite the fringe of a chair, the mouldings of 
cupboards, the folds of a table-cloth, the patterns on tiles, 
the cords which tie a baby to a go-cart, the inscriptions on 
boxes in shops, the forms given to pastry are all worked out 
with deliberation. He appears to have sought after truth in 
the first place, and was indifferent about the correspondence 
of his work with prescribed rules. It is only necessary to 
compare one of his ornamental or emblematic designs with 
his representations of life to discover the principles which 
governed him. So much thoroughness appears the more 
remarkable when seen beside contemporary work. 


“ Les Artistes Célebres: Abraham Bosse. 
Paris : Libraire de I’ Art. 


Par Antony Valabrégue. 
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M. Antony VaLapricuE is the latest among the 
modern writers who have treated of an artist who is an 
honour to the French. He is fortunate in being able to 
introduce in his biography no less than forty-two large re- 
productions of costly etchings, and which have been selected 
So as to suggest the characteristics of Bossr’s treatment. 
It is not often that so much which is at once rare and 
precious is to be obtained at so cheap a rate. 

It was fortunate for Bosse that he was born in Tours, 
which was rich in examples of Renaissance work. His 
manner of treating architecture denotes the impression 
which at an early age was made on his mind by the build- 
ings of the town. Du CerErcrau could hardly express 
details with more spirit. Illustrated books were also 
produced in Tours, and M. VaLapriGuE suggests that 
the plates may have attracted the tailors son. At 
any rate, in 1622, that is, in his twentieth year, 
he reproduced four engravings which show the ’pren- 
tice hand. In 1624 he was evidently proficient enough 
to be entrusted with some plates of designs for 
fountains by Fonrarnes, the architect. The earliest of his 
own compositions which Bosse brought out was a scene of 
courtship between a young gallant and a lady, who are 
accompanied by Cuprp. A Madonna and Child of humble 
types appeared in 1627. In those days there was an artist 
named Saint JANy, who designed and engraved plates. 
His name also has been lately rescued from oblivion. He 
was exactly the mentor required by Boss, who henceforth 
turned his attention tewards the youths and maidens who 
in those days wore the finest costumes. The two 
artists devoted themselves to fashions and scenes of 
life which were remarkable for sartorial effects, and 
between them they enable us to comprehend what 
was the outward appearance of French life in the 
seventeenth century. Another influence for BossE was 
that of CALLot, who revealed how much animation and 
skilful composition can be obtained in the most circum- 
scribed space. 

Two series, Marriage in Town and Marriage in the 
Country, which appeared in 1633, denote that Bosse had 
attained a mastery of the style which was most characteristic 
of him when he reached his thirtieth year. He did not 
attempt a tragi-comedy, like HoGartH; there is Gallic 
humour here and there, but no suggestion of crime and 
punishment. As illustrations of the customs of the age the 
plates are valuable, especially as in those days literature did 
not take much notice of family life. It is plain from the 
incidents that there was much more of joviality permitted 
than has been supposed. In 1633 a sumptuary law was 
laid down for Frenchmen. The costumes had been over- 
costly, and it was supposed that the wearing of them made 
young fellows more insolent. There are some plates by 
Bosse which indicate the disaffection which was excited. 
Men are shown as abandoning the old fashions with sadnes s, 
but the abuse was overcome. Whether it was wise to de- 
prive embroiderers, lace-makers and others of their employ- 
ment nobody cared to inquire, and Bosse does not suggest 
the misery which many people suffered by the edict against 
appearing ‘“‘all clinquant, all in gold.” The change that 
took place is shown by later etchings from Bosse, and it is 
seen also in the paintings of PHILIPPE DE CHAMPAGNE, 

There are other etchings which are evidence that Bosse, ‘ 
like all his countrymen, was inflamed by the pride, pomp 
and circumstance of war. There was an Italian question 
then as now, and a siege of a small place called Casal, in 
Piedmont, was accepted as a triumph for Louis XIII. In 
1634 the king gave a feast to the Knights of the Order of 
the Saint Esprit, and the etching by Bosse is remarkable. 
Louis is seated apart at a separate table ; there is a profusion 
of pasties of ornamental forms before the knights, but wine 
is absent. All the knights wear caps and feathers, and, it. 
must be said, they look like comedians. At the end of one 
table is a cleric who seems to be Ricuretiev. Another Court 
scene, no less stiff, is the betrothal of Mary or GONZAGUE 
to a representative of Lapistas III. of Poland. In scenes 
of this kind we seem to have a revelation of Court life, 
which is unobtainable without the artist’s aid. We cannot, 
however, describe the variety of subjects that have been 
brought to light, and we must refer the reader to M. VALA- 
BREGUF’s excellent monograph. 

The abilities of Boss must have made him a power in 
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his time ; and although he worked only in black and white, 
there are so many painter’s qualities in his plates that he 
merited to be admitted into the Académie de Peinture, 
which was founded in 1648. He was not elected a 
member, but he was appointed Professor of Perspective, 
and he gave his lessons gratuitously. Afterwards, as a 
recognition of his services, he was elected an honorary 
Academician, with the right to vote at the meetings. 
From his etchings it is evident that he delighted in 
perspective, which is sometimes so obtrusive as to give 
too formal an appearance to the subjects. It is pos- 
sible that he thought more of his power as a geo- 
metrician than of his ability in representing the figure. 
He wrote treatises on perspective and geometry which 
were based on the lessons he gave, and he was eager 
to bring out the books under the authority of the Academy. 
The concession was refused. To make matters worse, LE 
BICHEUR, one of the Academicians, published a treatise on 
perspective. Bosse formally attacked his rival’s work in a 
bitter way, but it was held that he was going beyond his 
rights in attempting such a discussion. He was not of a 
temper to accept the rebuff meekly. Then another tempest 
arose. He declined to send back his original dvevet to have 
it renewed, as was the custom after the expiration fo 
a definite time. He quarrelled and circulated libels con- 
cerning the Academicians, and at length the contest became 
so embittered that the only course left was to withdraw all 
Bossr’s privileges and turn him out of the Academy. He 
felt that his services during twelve years deserved a different 
sort of reward, and he continued the war. Bossk an- 
nounced on the title-page of his book that the contents were 
the lessons he delivered in the Academy. He published also 
pamphlets in which revelations were given of the mutual 
disdain among the Academicians, and he did not hesitate to 
divulge private letters. BossE carried his attack too far, 
and the only result was to gain the sympathy of the wits 
and the public for the Academy. His fate might have 
afforded a warning to JAMES Barry a century afterwards, 
when, after magnifying his wrongs, he entered on a war 
against the Royal Academy. 

The controversies did not strengthen Bossr’s hand, for 
after he left the Academy his power as an artist declined. 
As M. VALABREGUE suggests, he had lived too long among 
the Academicians. The change wrought within him is seen 
by the class of works he attempted. He illustrated a 
treatise on chemistry, and attempted religious and allegorical 
subjects. He engraved many plates of plants in the Royal 
Gardens, which are now the only works from his hand that 
can be obtained very cheaply. ‘The change in manners was 
not for his interest. He was a survival of a period that was 
not appreciated by the people, who imagined that France 
was about to rule the world. Although in the funeral 
register Bossr is described as “graveur en taille-douce 
ordinaire du Roy,” it is evident that he was not entrusted 
with royal commissions. His hand was not competent to 
produce imposing pieces like the Battles of Alexander, in 
which Le Brun. and AuprRawn glorified Louis XIV. 
“Old times were changed, old manners gone,” and Bosss, 
to the people who were around him in his later years, was 
as much of an antiquity as CoRNEILLE then appeared to 
the playgoers. After his death his plates and books were 
disregarded until our time. His works now receive more 
appreciation than was given to them by his contempo- 
raries. M. VaLaprkcurE’s monograph will explain to a 
wider class that the reputation which is now accorded to 
Bosse by his admirers is justified by what the artist has 
accomplished in depicting French life in the seventeenth 
century. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A PAPER was read at the last meeting of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association by Mr. J. Balfour Paul (Lyon 
King of Arms) on “Heraldry in Relation to Architecture.” 
After referring to the views of Mr. Ruskin on the subject, he 
went on to state that the tomb of the so-called Earl of Essex in 
the Temple Church was the most frequently mentioned instance 
of early heraldry in Britain. He pointed out that it was 
perhaps not heraldic at all, and that the practice of bearing 
arms did not generally prevail in the country till the thirteenth 
century. In Scotland they found shields adapted to the 
purpose of mural decoration in the walls of Dundonald 
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Castle, which dated from the fourteenth century, but it was 
not till considerably later that heraldic decoration became 
general. He exhibited examples of armorial lintels from 
Woodhouselee, Caxton Tower, Balconie Castle, Ancrum and 
other houses. After describing the heraldic carvings of 
churches, he exhibited a fine series of armorial battlements 
from Harpley Church, in Norfolk, and also an interesting coat- 
of-arms from the Bridge of Dee, at Aberdeen. Having specified 
the forms of heraldic decoration in the interior of houses, he 
concluded his paper with some observations on the use and 
the beauty of heraldry as applied to architecture, and gave 
some practical hints to architects on the treatment of heraldic 
details. The paper was illustrated by lantern views, and at the 
close Mr. Paul was heartily thanked. The Secretary read the 
following letter he had received regarding Linlithgow Palace :— 
“ Her Majesty’s Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Palace, S,W. : 
March 8, 1892. Sir,—I am directed by the First Commissioner 
of Her Majesty’s Works, &c., to acquaint you that the resolu- 
tion of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, copy of which 
was forwarded with your letter of 16th ultimo, has been laid 
before the Board. As, however, the estimates for the ensuing 
financial year were closed before the resolution was received, it 
was too late to consider the matter further in connection with 
the services of that year.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
(signed) H. W. PRIMROSE.” There was also read a letter 
from the town clerk of Linlithgow, expressing the desire of the 
Town Council to co-operate with the Association in approach- 
ing the Board of Works to have the amount proposed to bz 
expended on the works increased. 


THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


Were middle of the eighteenth century, says the /77sh Times, 

witnessed the first movement in Dublin towards the 
establishment of a national academy of Irish art. . The im- 
pulse sprang up at a moment when Dublin was the centre of a 
social life, which but a few years later was to perish never to be 
again restored to life. In the year 1765 a number of Dublin 
artists associated themselves together under the title of the 
“ Society of Artists,” and this modest association was in fact 
the prototype of the larger corporation which is at this present 
day known to Dublin citizens and Irish people generally as the 
“ Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts.” 

Perhaps few persons in Ireland, familiar as they are with 
the name, fully realise the important part which the Royal 
Hibernian Academy plays in the artistic education of the people 
of Ireland. To many, it may be, the Academy conveys only a 
remembrance of the annual exhibition of pictures and works of 
art held within the Academy House in Abbey Street, where it 
is pleasant as well as profitable to lounge away an hour or two. 
This annual exhibition, though it is the most public work of the 
Hibernian Academy, is nevertheless very far indeed from being 
the only solid educational scheme which it undertakes to for- 
ward ; and as we look back upon the history and origin of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy, we see that it has set before itself a 
task more dignified and more beneficial than that of merely 
amusing people cheaply for a certain number of days in each 
year. The first foundation of the Society of Artists -one 
hundred and twenty-seven years ago was intended to be a-help 
and a stimulus to the artistic life and instincts of the country ; 
and throughout its somewhat chequered existence the Academy 
has kept this object in view. 

Turning once more to the eighteenth-century association, 
we find that its first exhibition was held in 1765, in Napper’s 
Great Rooms in George’s Lane (now South Great George’s 
Street). The novel venture of an exhibition of art in Dublin 
would seem to have met with complete success, for in the fol- 
lowing year the artists took the further step of obtaining a per- 
manent dwelling-place for their new-born association. Appar- 
ently, too, “society ” in Dublin took them up, and substantial 
subscriptions were sent in from the “ nobility and gentry,” who 
in those long past days made the city of Dublin their home for 
several months in the year. Five hundred pounds was a little 
later granted by the Irish Parliament, and 200/. by the “ Society 
of Merchants.” Thus equipped, the artists purchased some 
premises in William Street, and there erected an exhibition- 
house, the possession of which they enjoyed till 1774. In that 
year, however, and after only nine years of occupation, the 
Society of Artists, from some cause or causes still buried in the 
depths of obscurity, were compelled to relinquish their 
exhibition-house, and it passed out of their hands for ever. It 
is worth while to add that the first home of an Irish exhibition 
of works of art is now occupied by that municipal tribunal 
known as the Court of Conscience. In the years which suc- 
ceeded this venture there is no record of any further enterprise 
on the part of the Society of Artists, or any evidence of an 
endeavour to secure another house for exhibitions. During the 
viceroyalty of the Duke of Rutland, who seems, indeed, to have 
evinced a desire to hold out a helping hand to Irish art in its 
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struggle for existence, there was a scheme put forward for 
founding a new National Academy of Art, but the death of the 
duke in 1787 delayed the fulfilment of the project for some 
years longer. In the last years therefore of the eighteenth 
century there was no incorporated society of artists in Dublin. 
Yet it must not be supposed that no artists of ability lived and 
worked in Dublin at that time—quite the contrary, but in the 
years immediately following the Union the most talented Irish 
artists forsook Dublin for London, going thence in the wake of 
those patrons of art, the resident nobility of Dublin, who from 
henceforth were to make London, not Dublin, the centre of their 
city life. Thus it came to pass that the opening years of the 
present ‘century saw a sad decline in the artistic life of Dublin. 

Twenty-three years after the Union a great and lasting 
impetus was, however, to be given to Irish art, and that impetus 
came from one little, nay quite, unknown outside art circles in 
Dublin. To Francis Johnston, an architect, living in Dublin 
at the end of the last and during the earlier years of the present 
century, Dublin almost entirely owes the existence of the 
present Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts. Little is known of 
Johnston save the bare outlines of his professional career. Yet 
this man seems to have been endowed with a deep, earnest love 
of art and atrue untiring interest in its welfare. A native of 
Armagh, Francis Johnston first settled in Dublin, as we have 
said, at the close of the eighteenth century, and some years 
later he succeeded Gandon as architect to the Board of Works. 
Johnston’s best-known works as an architect are probably the 
General Post Office, St. George’s Church and the Castle Chapel. 
In his house in Eccles Street he gave further evidence of an 
intense appreciation no less than an excellently sound judg- 
ment of both painting and sculpture by’the private collection. of 
pictures which he formed, and which, from the catalogues still 
extant, seem in truth to have been a remarkable collection for 
a private Dublin house in those days. In the year 1823 John- 
ston procured a charter of incorporation for a Royal Hibernian 
Academy of Arts, to consist of fourteen members and ten 
associates ; while, not content with merely working for its 
interests, his patriotic desire for the well-being of Irish art led 
him to purchase, entirely at his own expense, some premises 
in Middle Abbey Street, and thereon erect the present Academy 
house. The constitution of the new Academy was then 
arranged. 

Among the leading artists of Dublin at that time was 
William Cuming, the portrait painter, who has been described 
as “the Reynolds of Irish contemporary art,” and Ashford, a 
landscape painter of high talent. To these, together with 
Johnston, the Society of Arts unanimously accorded the selec- 
tion of the members who should with them constitute the 
foundation members of the newly-formed Institution. For the 
office of President the Academy turned with one accord to the 
man who stood pre-eminent in the arena of Irish art at that 
day. James Gandon, the architect of the Four Courts, the 
Custom House and the portico of the old Irish House of Lords, 
was then, as it has been said, “wearing out the end of a long 
and busy career in retirement, being then eighty-two years of 
age.” But in 1823 the retirement of his home at Chapelizod 
was broken by the visit of the three artists, Ashford, Cuming 
and Johnston, who went thither to beg Gandon’s acceptance of 
the office of first president of the Royal Hibernian Academy of 
Arts. The sculptor-architect, however, at the end of a long 
life and with the weight of years and bodily infirmity pressing 
upon him, refused the office and the honour, and William 
Ashford was subsequently nominated as first president. 
Francis Johnston succeeded Ashford, and during his presi- 
dential reign did much by his wise and prudent administration 
for the enduring benefit of the new Academy. It may be 
added that after Johnston’s death his widow, who appears to 
have thoroughly identified herself with her husband in his love 
for and encouragement of Irish art, purchased further premises 
and added a sculpture-room to the Academy House. Cuming 
was the next president, and to him succeeded Martin Cregan, 
a Dublin artist whose works have gained some posthumous 
fame in the city where he lived and worked. But of all the 
names of those who filled the office of president perhaps that 
which we read with most interest is George Petrie. To those 
who knew Petrie as one of the great pioneers of Irish anti- 
quarian research, whose work on the ancient architecture of 
Ireland is known to every devotee and student of Irish 
antiquities, and who with his scholarship and enthusiasm bears 
a justly honoured name among Irishmen, it may be something 
of a surprise to learn that the artistic promise of George Petrie 
was so great that in early life he was deemed worthy of entering 
the lists of rivalry with an artist like Danby, and in the collec- 
tion of monochrome sketches made by Petrie for book illustra- 
tions there is abundant evidence of qualities indicative of great 
artistic genius. 

From its foundation to the year 1861 there is nothing of very 
absorbing interest in the history of the Academy. In the years 
after the terrible famine epoch of 1847-48 there seemed to be 
no wish in the land for the existence or prosperity of the arts, 
and the life of the Irish Academy seemed well nigh at an end. 


Debt and difficulty ere long environed the Academy, and the 
exhibitions, which grew poor and uninteresting, and in which 
the public seemed to lose all pleasure, did little to help the in- 
stitution. Alas, too ! internecine warfare now seemed to occupy 
the Royal Hibernian academicians rather than the gentle 
pursuit of art ; and, as may be supposed, this warfare consider- 
ably hindered the rightful progress of art while it lasted. 
Happily, however, the long wars came to an end, and artistic 
progress once more showed signs of renewed life. In 1861 a 
new charter was granted to the Royal Hibernian Academy by 
the Queen, and under this charter the number of constituent 
members of the Academy was raised from fourteen to thirty. 
Since that time the onward progress and development of the 
Academy has been steady and praiseworthy. 

When we say this, however, we by no means intend to 
imply that further extension of its work is unnecessary or un- 
called for. In these days of great educational life the old 
capabilities and conditions of teaching institutions are being 
rapidly extended and increased. The constitution of the Royal - 
Hibernian Academy already provides for the maintenance of a 
school of painting from the antique and from life, which is 
open without fee to all male students who are studying to be 
professional artists. The school is under the superintendence 
of a staff of visitors chosen from the members of the Academy. - 
There is also a staff of professors. That the good work done 
in the past, and still done in the present by the Academy, might 
be largely supplemented cannot be denied. We can hope that 
the day is not far distant when its scope will be widened and 
increased, and it will be worthy of the important part which it 
ought to take in the art training of those in Ireland, profes- 
sional and amateur, whose tastes and talents lead them to study 
within its studios. 


ARTISTIC TREATMENT OF JEWEL AND 
ADDRESS CASKETS.* 
By J. WILLIAM TONKS. 
(Concluded from page 179.) 


ROM iron we pass to bronze. There is a charming little 

box (2084-55), bronze gilt, arched at top, and handle as last 
described, with arabesque ornament in relief, and the legend of 
Orpheus given in panels, which leads us to less troublesome 
days. To show how long the strong-box idea lasts, however, 
there is an interesting example of Dutch eighteenth-century 
work (1130-1864). It has a curved lid, strong lock, hinges, 
framework and angle-plates in brass open work, the panels, 
however, being much contrasted by being made in cane wicker 
plaiting. 

There is also a very fine and characteristic box, English, of 
the seventeenth century (619-1890), which I should not omit to 
refer to. It is large, oblong, with lock and handle at top, is of 
wood, covered with brass vefoussé work, roses, tulips and 
trefoils, bound with iron and studded with nails, the whole 
surface work being artistic and appropriate. 

We will now take a step southward, and regard for a few 
moments the Italian marriage caskets of the Middle Ages. 
These caskets are of wood, ornamented with pounced patterns, 
and covered with most minute and beautiful subjects, figures, 
foliage and ornaments in fine paste or stucco, probably the 
work of Francesco l’Indaco or his followers. Of these works in 
gesso-duro South Kensington has a series, and the one I have 
noted is a typical example (110-1887). It is oblong, with 
sloping lid, the panels having raised figures in processional 
groups. Gifts, music, &c., probably marriage offerings, are 
shown on the lid, shields of arms in positions of vantage. The 
gesso-duro is white upon blue and gilt grounds, and the legend 
Omnia vinctt amor is shown on a painted riband on the centre 
panel of lid. While referring to’ Italy, it may be well to observe 
that the motive of the wood casket, richly carved, gilt, painted 
in imitation of enamels, and of massive, oblong form, has been 
retained until the present day. A fine example of this is the 
jewel-casket of the late Cardinal Antonelli, exhibited in 1862, 
and of which I have an illustration. It was executed by 
Fiorentini, of Rome; at the base are lion supports, and the 
four great prophets; at the angles are figures of the twelve 
apostles ; each corner has a statuette of one of the evangelists. 
Allegorical figures adorn the panels, the centre one containing 
the cardinal’s arms and insignia. ‘The rich foliage of the cover 
is in open carved work, over which is a seated figure of 
religion on a lion-headed throne, and holding the keys of St. 
Peter. 

We are told of the immense number of caskets of great 
value and beauty produced by the Limoges enamellers as early 
as the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. I have 
before referred to the ecclesiastical ones, but for the lay caskets 
I fear we must go to a later period. The example from South 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Applied Art Section of the 
Society of Arts. 4 ; 
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Kensington, of uncertain date, illustrates the style (1440-’55). 
It is oblong, ebony and gold, with five enamel-painted plaques 
of the modern Limoges type, which I need not further describe. 
The charming little silver box, of classic type, lent me by Mr. 
Camden Piercy, has a series of enamelled panels of Roman 
subjects, probably of a not much later period ; while a silver 
open-work box from the same collection may carry us to the 
eighteenth century. We then come to the time of the Battersea 
enamels. Caskets, painted in delicate colours, with views, 
flowers, fruit and foliage, are not infrequent in collections of 
this ware. 

A notice of caskets would be seriously incomplete did it not 
refer to the famous ivory and metal-workers of the far East. 
Arabia, Persia and India have been so long famed for their pro- 
ductions that there must be many of the highest lessons to be 
gained by a study of what the wrecks of time have left us. 
Firstly, the Arabic motive seems quite different from the Euro- 
pean. The box is of metal, damascened ; it is quadrilateral in 
plan, with sides sloping towards the top and sloping lid, the 
feet being in line with the box. A very precious example is at 
South Kensington (459-1873). It is in brass, covered with 
silver plates, chased with foliage, birds and human-headed 
lions, inlaid with gold, also with geometric designs and Arabic 
inscriptions, carried out in superb style and finish. It has silver 
chains to support the lid when open, and Mr. Purdon Clarke 
considers it is Mosuli work, perhaps as early as the thirteenth 
century. 

Modern Persian work reverts to the oblong box, as a rule. 
A box with falling front and fittings, as a cabinet (1090-’75), is 
richly inlaid on wood, after the Persian manner, with figures, 
animals and foliage, the materials being vari-coloured ‘pieces of 
ivory and brass wire. A more ambitious box, probably dating 
from the commencement of the present century, and covered 
with Shiraz mosaic, the lid being brass and having a border 
pierced and engraved with figures and Persian inscription, is 
inlaid charmingly with silver, and prominent lines of border 
are decorated with turquoise and garnet. 

I learn from my friend, Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, who has 
given so much study to Oriental art industries, that the usual 
jewel-box in India is circular, carved and decorated, in which 
also perfumes and other toilet requisites are kept. As to the 
ancient Indian casket, one of the best examples we have 
(8495-63), and which I am fortunately able to show, is 
curiously related, in shape and character, to the ‘ancient 
Byzantine one to which I have already referred. It is ivory, 
oblong, with pent-house lid and an ebony slab, which is an 
ugly late edition. Like the former one, it is constructed with 
bold ornamental divisions, the plaques of ivory between being 
very boldly carved with grotesque human figures curiously 
squeezed into the panels. The nails are shown with commend- 
able frankness, and the two caskets are well worth studying 
together. 

A modern Cingalese casket (38-’68) is again, with its arched 
top, curiously related in shape to the ancient Italian. casone. 
The -ivory open-work ornament is, however, very refined and 
harmonious, showing against the darker wood background in a 
very interesting manner. The carved monsters and foliage 
appear to betray a European influence, but the treatment is all 
that need be desired. 

After roaming among historic records, and reviewing from 
the fragments that remain to us the art-work of so many 
nations, it is a confession that one may perhaps make with 
some equanimity, that the address casket, strictly such, may be 
styled a feature peculiarly English. After some little research 
into the habits of the past, it is noteworthy that history seems 
eloquently silent as to a custom of presenting addresses ina 
box of some precious material or artistic construction. I was 
especially interested in 1878 in examining the wonderful collec- 
tion of ancient art treasures in the halls of the Trocadéro at 
Paris. There were many superb specimens of caskets, but 
none that appeared specially designed to enclose addresses. 
We must not forget the wholesale destruction of art-treasures 
by Louis XIV. at the latter part of his long wars against 
the Allies, nor the melting down by Louis XVI. of the contents 
of the treasury of St. Denis, which M. Philippe Burty de- 
scribes as a calamity for art as great as that of the burning 
of the Alexandrian Library was for literature. Still the fact 
remains, and it is a singular one. As a member of the jury at 
Paris in 1889 I had special facilities for examining the gold- 
smiths’ work in what was perhaps the finest exposition of 
modern work the world has yet seen. But in that display I do 
not remember a single Continental example of a casket pro- 
duced to receive an address. So far, then, we have a claim to 
believe that the system is of English origin. 

The custom of bestowing the freedom of a city is of very 
ancient date, and I may be excused from giving details of it 
here. This freedom, usually obtained by service, was given on 
a parchment certificate, signed by the chief magistrate, and 
enclosed usually in a cylindrical box of boxwood, much after the 
style of a needle-case, in which it would closely fit when rolled. 
But whena city became rich and powerful it was in a position to 


confer distinction upon men who had deserved well of their 
country by offering to them the honorary freedom and enrolling 
their names on the list of its citizens. The occasion was one 
of great ceremony, and it would naturally be felt that the 
ordinary boxwood ‘‘pyxis” would be quite inadequate for the 
purpose. So a more elaborate box was provided, which has 
gradually developed into the modern address casket. The city 
of London appears to have set the example in this respect, but 
it is unfortunate that its records are so meagre, and that early 
tabulated accounts have been destroyed. Further research may 
bring to light much important information, but a systematic 
statement in the Chamberlain’s office commences with the year 
1740. From this it is clear that the practice of giving the 
honorary freedom of the City to eminent persons was in full 
swing, as also the custom of enclosing it in a gold casket. 
Thus in 1740 Vice-Admiral Vernon was presented with the 
honorary freedom in a gold box after the victory of Portobello. 
William, Duke of Cumberland, had a similar distinction after 
the defeat of the rebels in 1745, and William Pitt, afterwards Earl 
of Chatham, in 1757 at the time of his first short administra- 
tion. The Right Hon. R. B. Legge was bracketed with Mr. 
Pitt for a similar honour, and so the list goes on at regular 
intervals. In 1767 Christian, King of Denmark, was singled out 
on a visit to this country, and the gold casket is noted as having 
cost 200 guineas, a much larger sum relatively in those days 
than it would be? esteemed now. Rear-Admiral Rodney 
received a gold box from the City in 1780 0n returning from his 
famous victory, and in later days Nelson and Wellington 
accepted these marks of respect and admiration from the City. 
But we get from the records the mere statement of the fact, and 
the money-value of the gold caskets, with no description 
that would ‘enable us to form an idea of their respective 
artistic merits. i 

There is one interesting fact in connection with these early 
address caskets which must not be omitted here. Charles 
Dibdin, the famous song-writer, was, at the date at which we 
have arrived, in the vigour of his age, and near the summit of 
his reputation. We all remember the famous couplet in one of 
his patriotic odes :— al 


Our ships are made of oak, 
And hearts of oak our men. 


Now I must leave it to the learned to determine whether, in 
some one of the 1,400 songs this prolific writer produced, the 
phrase “hearts of oak” had occurred previous to the yeat'1779. 
But in that year, curiously enough, there was presented to: Sir 
Augustus Keppel the first “heart-of-oak ” box embellished with 
gold. Whether the custom gave rise to the song or the song to 
the custom, I have not been able to ascertain. But the custom 
became general, so far as the city of London was concerned, 
and continued for some sixty years. I have seen one of ‘these 
“heart-of-oak” boxes. It was of a fanciful rococo shape about 
the size of a club snuff-box ; in fact, it was lined with burnished 
gold, and so exactly fitted to close air-tight that it would: well 
have served the purpose. The wood was of that delicate rich 
brown colour, finely grained, characteristic of the heart of the 
oak, and which does not seriously darken in a century. . The 
lid was covered with richly-carved rococo scrolls, the arms of 
the recipient in centre, and at sides were military trophies 
suited to the presentation. 

In coming now to modern times, I am reminded of the fact 
that the reason why chairs of modern history are not more 
largely founded at our universities is because of the risk that 
the professor’s views of recent events may be largely coloured 
by his political predilections. It is evident that similar risks 
are run by one who dilates on modern industrialart. Should he 
adopt a tone of caustic censure, he is liable to be reminded of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s famous aphorism that “Critics are persons 
who have failed in literature or art.” If, on the other hand, he 
should indulge in exuberant praise of the objects under review, 
he may be asked the question, “Who are your friends?” I 
must therefore crave your indulgence while I endeavour on this 
subject to steer between Scylla and Charybdis, simply premis- 
ing that the examples have been drawn from as wide a field as 
possible. I can deal with but a few pieces. It is only safe to 
speak of those of which one has some knowledge ; and I 
propose to suggest a few lines of thought for your consideration, 
rather than to set down a hard-and-fast dictum of praise or 
blame. 

A casket presented to the Rev. T. Raffles, of Liverpool, 
after a pastorate of fifty years in that city, and exhibited by 
Messrs. Howell & James at London in 1862, has refinement of 
form and dignity of expression. It was designed by Mr. F. M. 
Miller, professor of sculpture at South Kensington. A much 
later one, presented to Sir Frederick, now Lord Roberts, after 
his remarkable march from Cabul to Candahar, was also 
produced by Messrs. Howell & James. It was in gold, oblong, 
with arched top, after the style of the Italian coffret, and the 
design, for which Mr. T. Buxton Morrish was largely respons- 
ible, included enamels and refoussé work all having a strict 
regard to the subject. The handle at top, of constructive form 
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had entwined within it the initials of the general. His various 
decorations were arranged in a panel on obverse of lid, also in 
champlevé enamel. Coat-of-arms, enamelled and enamel- 
painted, occupied obverse and reverse of casket, while the 
ends were decorated respectively with views of the citadels of 
Cabul and Candahar ; the architectural features treated with 
enamel lines after the Mediaeval manner. Trophies of Afghan 
and English arms, with suggestive symbols and Latin mottoes, 
completed the decoration, while at the feet, of sound construc- 
tion, dolphins were sporting. Mr. J. W. Benson had a distinct 
success in the casket made by him as the City presentation to 
Sir Henry Bessemer. The figure of Invention, with the stcel- 
converter one side and pigs of crude iron on the other, is 
sufficiently suggestive. The box is gold, a rich Renaissance, 
with bold decoration and twisted steel columns, while the 
plinth of steel, a four de force of the inventor, is certainly 
realistic, 

At this stage it will be convenient to refer to caskets which 
have ostensibly taken a distinct architectural character. The 
Italians of the seventeenth century were especially famous 
for caskets in iron, damascened in gold and silver. These 
caskets, of which a fine example is in the collection of Earl 
Cadogan, partook of the character of the buildings of the 
period, being marked into divisions by pilasters or columns, 
having architectural mouldings and panels like window frames, 
so that the. enamelled centres might almost serve for the 
stained-glass. This style has reappeared in modern times, 
chiefly in caskets of a classical character. A notable example of 
this was the casket presented by the City to Mr. Gladstone in 
1882, and manufactured by the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths’ 
Company of Regent Street. The severe lines of the box were 
suggested by the classic tastes of the then Premier ; the centre 
trophy, of Mr. Gladstone’s heraldic bearings, was approached 
on either side by a series of figures in gold against a field of 
blue enamel, which gave unity and symbolic value to the 
attributes represented. Four figures beyond the casket ex- 
pressed qualities held to be exemplified in Mr. Gladstone’s 
statesmanship, and the lid was elaborately decorated by 
emblems, in which the bust of Homer and the Lamp of 
Learning were conspicuous. Pusch probably served the 
makers most, in regard to this casket, with humorous 
description, full of point, one of his sallies being to the effect 
that the Tuscan columns at the sides represented the columns 
led against the Government of the day by Mr. Parnell on one 
side and Lord Randolph Churchill on the other. 

An important casket of this class was produced by Messrs. 
Elkington as a gift from the city of Athens to the Crown Prince 
of Greece, on the occasion of the attainment of his majority. 
It was designed under the direction of His Excellency, 
M. Gennadius, Greek Minister at the Court of St. James’s. As 
a classic purist, he desired that it should represent the spirit of 
the famous city, and this was done with scrupulous accuracy 
of detail. On the lid are statuettes, the Prince himself 
in centre. On the right the city of Athens, presenting 
the address, while Pallas Athene, panoplied as of old, looks 
on approvingly. Altars of science and art respectively are 
at each side of the group. The “labarum” of Constantine 
is seen in front, with the arms of the ancient city. The box 
itself, having Corinthian columns at corners and ends, has a 
remarkable bas-relief. In centre, beneath a classic doorway 
round which is bending a growing laurel, in delicate compli- 
ment, the prince is seated. On either hand assemble the 
various provinces of Greece with messages of congratulation. 
Theseus, Achilles, Constantine and Alexander each play their 
part in the design, and the surface, diversified with gold, silver 
and rich enamels, gives the whole an effect of pure and balanced 
colour. Another casket, also by Messrs. Elkington, presented 
to the prince—this one by Greek residents in England—yet 
more emphasises the architectural idea. The figurework is 
elaborate and appropriate, not the least so being the panel 
where the Goddess of Wisdom, disguised as Mentor, is instruct- 
ing the young prince in the duties of life and the art of wise 
administration. I must pass on to a casket from the same 
house, designed by an architect of Wigan the motive being 
suggested by the ancient town-house supported on columns, a 
specimen of Early English construction. The arrangement is 
ingenious and decorative, the summit being crowned by a figure 
of the borough progress—based on coal—the miner's lamp 
indicating one stage and the electric light the other. 

In the year of jubilee of Her Majesty’s reign many caskets 
were presented, some retaining the architectural motive, while 
others were marked by much boldness and freedom. The 
one from the borough of Leamington, supplied by Mr. T. R. 
Roberts, in ivory and gold, was oblong in form, graceful in 
line and the ornament agreeably disposed. A casket manu- 
factured by Messrs. T. & J. Bragg, and presented to Mr. Feel 
son of Sir Robert Peel, on the attainment of his majority in 
1888, is a typical instance of an oblong box of ivory, decorated 
with gold and silver, following in many respects the traditions 
of the Middle Ages. The lid, rising in a graceful curve, is 
surmounted by < boldly modelled and enamelled blazon of the 
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arms of the Peel and the Tweeddale families ; at the sides are 
enamelled portraits of Sir Robert and Lady Emily Peel, the 
father and mother of the recipient. Around central monograms. 
on obverse and reverse of lid are vefowssé panels, referring to 
agriculture, arts and commerce. The motive of the design of 
the box is the family motto, ‘‘ By Industry,” and, as a model by 
which it is gently suggested that the young man should shape: 
his future career, a statuette of the great Sir Robert Peel, re- 
duced from the statue in the market-place at Tamworth, is. 
placed in a canopied arch in centre of casket. On either side 
of this, in gold frames, are enamel painted views, one of old 
Drayton Manor, the early home of the family, the other of the: 
present mansion. The Tamworth arms and other relative 
subjects decorate remaining sides of the box, and the statuette 
of the great prime minister is saved from apparent isolation by 
four other figures to same scale, occupying corners of the 
casket, having reference respectively to agriculture, the indus- 
trial arts and wise and just legislation. Another casket, in gold 
and enamels upon a box of ivory, presented to the late Duchess 
of Sutherland by the ladies of Torquay, after a lengthened visit 
of the Princess of Wales and her three daughters to that 
charming place, was also manufactured by Messrs. T. & J. 
Bragg. It was oval, with arched ends, the lid raised up in 
several lines, the Princess’s coronet surmounting it. The treat- - 
ment was light and graceful, the leading features being four 
portraits, enamel painted on gold, of the Princess and her 
daughters, one forming the central motive on each side of the 
box. 

We must not fail to describe the superb casket presented 
last year by the City to the Emperor of Germany, and manu- 
factured by Messrs. Mappin Brothers. If anyone desired to 
form an idea of the extent to which the casket conception had 
developed during the past hundred years, it would be gathered 
by a comparison of the heart of oak box, or club snuff-box of a 
century ago, with this fine example of goldsmith’s work, which 
I will shortly describe. The style is that of the free Gothic of 
the Guildhall itself, which is adopted with brilliant effect, the 
open arches and tracery being shown against royal blue enamel, 
while the continuous borders and deep panels give a richness of 
colour quite remarkable. The shape is oblong, with semi- 
circular bays at either end; the upper moulding is supported 
by a band of Gothic capital enrichment, and is crowned with a 
royal coronet border, similar to ancient boxes just referred to. 
A splendid feature at the base is a series of blazoned shields 
and ribands, giving the arms and names in a series of all the 
different kingdoms and duchies included in the German Empire. 
Imperial eagles appear over the coronet rim ; the arms of Ger- 


‘many occupy the centre; four emblematic figures in vefoussé 


express the wishes of the City for the peace and progress of that 
empire, in fraternal union with England, and two interesting 
events connecting the two nations are displayed on the semi- 
circular bays. One is the marriage of our Queen with the late: 
Prince Albert ; the other the marriage of the late Emperor 
Frederick to the then Princess Royal of England. On 


the lid is the seated figure of the City of London, 
her mural crown being decorated with the wings of 
the dragon crest, a wealth of merchandise about her, 


the caduceus of commerce held aloft in the right hand, the 
City shield supporting her left. 

In closing a description of various classes of address: 
caskets with which I hope I have not wearied you, let me 
remark that jewel caskets, as such, have followed much the 
same lines of change. The forms have become richer, bolder 
and less conventional, not seldom, I fear, trespassing beyond 
the limits of the true rules of art. In gold, silver, damascened 
work, as well as in less costly materials, they vary so much 
that it is difficult to fix a modern classification. We may take 
two typical ones, both by the Messrs. Elkington. One, by 
M. Willms, is severe, classic in form, oblong, with pilasters at 
angles and bas-relief in vefowssé. One side represents @ 
wedding procession, another the Athenian marriage ceremony.. 
The doves of Venus and figure of Cupid on the lid, with 
the torch of Hymen, sufficiently indicate the object of the 
casket to be that of a bridal gift. The other low, long box, 
designed and modelled by the late M. Morel Ladeuil, is. 
charmingly unconventional and free in treatment ; while the 
placing of the figures to occupy the corners suggests the 
master hand. 

I have finished my parable. It is a long stretch, from the 
first historic box overlaid with gold and containing sacred 
symbols to the gold casket offered to an emperor by the richest 
city in the world. There are many intervening stages, all of 
them interesting, although the most precious examples have 
been destrcyed. The lessons they teach us are of patient art 
industry and laborious achievement. The works of the past 
bear no marks of haste upon them ; their minute surface detail 
always speaks of leisure and reflection. In our modern days. 
we have changed all that. Design, model, finished work, all 
must be completed in hot haste. What wonder if, in this rush 
and hurry, we lose something and forget much. The pat ent, 
loving care with which the artist of old could dwell on the 
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minute parts of his design, the thoroughness with which he 
could adapt one part to another in those old days, gave him 
advantages which we are liable to miss in modern work. 
Knowing as I do the conditions under which large and 
elaborate presentation pieces are now got out, I do not marvel 
that they are not better; I often am surprised that they come 
through the race against time so well as they do. Partly for 
this reason, and still more because of the lack of art education 
among our workpeople, there is much modern work in this 
class which I prefer not to name. Pieces in which the decora- 
tion seems thrown together by accident and in which different 
‘styles jostle each other, like fares in an omnibus—blatant 
vulgarities, that sin against every law of taste and which are 
only remarkable for the unblushing audacity with which they 
violate the canons of art. These, unhappily, are the products 
-of nineteenth-century competition. 

Let us draw a veil over these infirmities, so far as the past 
is concerned, but let us, each in our own sphere, de something 
to provide against their prevalence in the future. First, let us 
educate our workmen that they may be able to give the loving, 
artistic touch, and to afford the delicate sense of finish which 
must add the final grace to the conception of the designer. 
Next, let us remember that a work of art must have time for 
its successful production. It is all very well for the contractor 
to tell us of five railway bridges being built in a fortnight. 
This is only a question as to how many men are needed to lay 
so many bricks, to cut and place so much stone. But if you 
desire a work of art and not a mere contract piece of no art 
value, you must give time for the hand and heart and brain of 
tthe artist to do their best upon it. 

Again I would lift my voice against the miserable system of 
competition, which makes of what ought to be a work of art a 
mere race for advertising purposes, and often means a heavy 
fine upon the successful competitor for the privilege of putting 
his name to the piece. It is wonderful, under the conditions 
which often prevail, that great houses will be so public-spirited 
as to give so much real art at their own cost in important pre- 
sentations ; but surely it is not a healthy sign that they should 
be placed in such a position. 

Lastly, may I add that it is well to guard against the rush 
for mere novelty of form in these caskets. The rage to secure 
a new shape often leads to most barbarous results, and while, I 
trust, I am the last to desire a dull and barren uniformity, I 
would remind my hearers that eccentricity is not always beauty, 
and that many a design which possessed excellent features has 
been incurably marred by a painful striving after some un- 
heard-of effect. A beautiful design, whether of a casket or 
anything else, always has the virtue of repose. It appears 
brought together without effort, and you feel that you cannot 
take any part or ornament away without injuring the effect. 
Some caskets I have seen have hardly a single ornament which 
thas a sustained attachment, and we might say of its decoration, 
remove it altogether. Unity of form and harmony of colour 
are most essential; and when to thése are joined a sound 
conception, just construction and artistic treatment of detail, 
swe have the jewel and address casket, worthy of the knowledge 
and executive ability which undoubtedly exist among us. 

With these remarks, and trusting to be favoured with the 
views of a society which numbers among its members so many 
distinguished artists and experienced critics on a subject which 
is deeply interesting to me, I will now leave the paper in your 
hands. 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


| ene the last few days, says the Lincoln Chronicle, 

the first steps have been taken towards carrying out the 
great public improvement in the neighbourhood of the minster, 
set on foot by Mr. Alfred Shuttleworth, and rendered practic- 
able by his munificence and the co-operation of the Dean and 
Chapter, by the demolition of the two houses, No. I Minster 
Yard and No. 6 Priory Gate. The work of demolition has 
brought to light in the latter house some architectural features 
of considerable interest, the existence of which had been barely 
‘suspected previously. Some account of these houses may not 
be out of place. In the seventeenth century the two houses 
formed one tenement, known as “College House,” the word 
“college” not thus being used in its modern sense as a place 
of education, but, as at Worcester, Durham and elsewhere, for 
the cathedral precincts. It comprised an Early English dining- 
hall to the north, to which, when this ceased to be used for its 
original purpose, a dwelling-house was attached to the south. 
‘The two were subsequently divided, and, by the introduction of 
floors and partitions, the northern portion, or hall, was con- 
verted into a separate tenement (No. 6 Priory Gate), while a 
modern brick front, with rooms above and below, and a large 
bow-windowed drawing-room, were added to the southern 
division (No. 1 Minster Yard). The hall had been erected in 
the thirteenth century by the Chapter as a refectory, in which 
the dean and prebendaries entertained their vicars and other 


officials at the “feedings” which formed a considerable and 
onerous portion of their statutable duties. These “feedings,” 
as being out of harmony with modern habits of life, were long 
since commuted into allowances of money, but the name still 
survived in the capitular accounts to a recent date. When the 
hall ceased to be used as a refectory, it became the Minster 
Grammar School until that was incorporated with the Free 
Grammar School in the Grey Friars. At a later period the 
College House served as the judges’ lodgings. Here, writes 
the late Mr. E. J. Willson, “the judges used to lodge for many 
years. The apartments were only furnished in a homely 
fashion, the floor of the dining-room being scoured and sifted 
over with sand, without any carpet. This,” he adds, “was 
before the judges moved to Atton Place” (No. 32 Eastgate). 
This latter house, having been built as a public County 
Assembly Room, on the building of the present Assembly 
Rooms became a ladies’ school, and was then used as the 
judges’ lodgings before the erection of the present building. 
The removal of the floors and partitions and the stripping of 
the walls has brought to light the original features of the Early 
English hall above referred to. It proves to have been an 
apartment of 37 feet 8 inches by 20 feet Io inches, running 
north and south, with a large pointed doorway, with shafts and 
foliage capitals at the north end of the east part, and a smaller 
door opposite. It was lighted with windows of two lancet 
lights under a containing arch, three in the west wall and two 
in the east. These latter were more ornate than those on the 
west or back side, having shafts, capitals of foliage and 
moulded bases. One of the windows in the west wall is 
quite perfect, a second has only lost its mullion, while the 
third has been nearly destroyed. These windows were never 
glazed, but closed with wooden shutters, the fastenings of 
which still remain in place. Behind the hall, to the north, 
was the kitchen. Traces of the serving hall have. been 
discovered. Careful drawings of these interesting remains 
are being made by Mr. W. Gregory Watkins, which we 
believe are intended for publication. 

A meeting was held in the chapter-house on Saturday, when 
Mr. Shuttleworth’s proposals, approved by the Dean and 
Chapter and sanctioned by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
were explained and statements made with regard to the esti- 
mated cost of the rebuilding of the library and cloisters. The 
Very Rev. the Dean said :—In order to make them understand 
the matter carefully, he might say that their object was to 
remove the library from its present position. In 1875 they had 
a memorial or representation from their most excellent archi- 
tect, Mr. Pearson, that the present position of the library was 
extremely detrimental to the general character of the building. 
It was difficult to know when the north walk of the cloisters 
came to grief. Some supposed it was done bya great dean of 
despotic character who lived in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, who had sundry unpleasant relations with the 
Chapter and the Bishop, as he was happy to say that their 
present dean had not. Some had said it was pulled down in 
the time of the great rebellion, but when it was pulled down 
was not a matter of great importance ; suffice it to say that 
after the rebellion Dean Honeywood, who had things to put 
right after that catastrophe, called into his service Sir 
Christopher Wren, who built the library which they had at the 
present time. It was not a building without dignity, and had 
certain admirable characteristics about it, but it was not satis- 
factory for the purpose which it represented. They greatly 
desired, therefore, to carry out two objects, first of all to restore 
their cloisters to their old natural condition, and, secondly, to 
put the library in a position which would be far better for itself 
and give them an opportunity of so far enlarging it and arrang- 
ing it as to make it much more attractive to readers of its 
books, and there would be a room at each end, one of which 
would be for readers and the other for the preservation of 
ancient manuscripts. The proposal of Mr. Pearson made 
sixteen or seventeen years ago was hung up for various 
reasons, the chief reason being that they really had not the 
funds for carrying it out. It should be mentioned with regard 
to the cathedral funds that they had just enough to keep the 
balance on the right side. At present they were tied down to 
the lowest halfpenny, and they were obliged to consider every 
expense they made as carefully as they could. Really and truly 


they had no more money than was necessary to keep up the 


services and the general character of the cathedral in the way 
which, he was sure, everyone present would desire. Therefore 
the matter was hung up; but there was an old French saying 
that everything came to him who knew how to wait, and he did 
not know of any truer saying than that. If they had before 
them their ideal they should look forward steadily, and, some- 
how or other, it would come round. He might say, to their 
great satisfaction, the door had been opened to them, and a 
gentleman had come to reside in that city, Mr. Alfred Shuttle- 
worth, of large means and large heart, who had added greatly 
to his own house, and had a great desire to improve the 
general aspect of the cathedral, both from the house which he 
inhabited and for the benefit of the city at large. Mr. 
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Shuttleworth made a proposal that they should pass over 
to him, for a private consideration, their rights in five 
houses at the north-east of the cathedral, let on lease to 
various persons, and three houses which were now in their 
own hands, now adjoining the deanery stables. The Dean and 
Chapter were perfectly willing to take his proposal into con- 
sideration, and they thought it their duty to refer the proposals 
to the cathedral architect, Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., who stated 
that in his report of June 1875 he reported “the removal of the 
north side of the cloister arcade and part of the east and west 
sides, and the erection of a colonnade with a library over in the 
Classic style is much to be deplored. It would, however, be 
neither a very difficult nor a very costly work to take down the 
library and colonnade (which in themselves are interesting as 
being the work of Sir Christopher Wren) and to rebuild them 
on an adjoining site, and to make a communication from the 
existing portion of the old Gothic library, and to provide a more 
commodious staircase, and then to restore the cloisters to their 
original form.” Since that time his views had not in any way 
changed. He still held that a library built out towards the 
north, at right angles to the cloisters, would be a most desirable 
addition, and one which he should much like to see carried out, 
including, of course, the restoration of the north, walk of the 
cloisters. It would in every way be most desirable that the 
architectural features of the present library should be preserved 
and rebuilt in the erection of a new library. The ground now 
proposed to be cleared east of the deanery was of just sufficient 
depth towards the north to enable the whole of this building to 
be reproduced exactly as it was now, nearly stone for stone, and 
if the library were made somewhat wider and fitted up with 
cases projecting into the room at right angles with the 
side walls between the windows, very. much more space 


would be available for books with very much more 
convenient access to them. When the houses’ were 
pulled down, it was quite clear it would never do to 


leave the backs of the stables and other office buildings belong- 
ing to the deanery exposed to view, and he, therefore, could 
not too strongly impress upon the Dean and Chapter the 
necessity of not allowing the opportunity such as that which 
now presented itself to escape them, for restoring the north 
walk of the cloisters and for building a somewhat larger and 
much more useful library against this boundary and which 
would form an architectural feature of great interest. There 
would be accommodation below it for very interesting archi- 
tectural features which were now scattered about in great 
disorder, besides which there would be two rooms that would 
be useful for many purposes in connection with the work of 
the minster. As to the treatment of the remaining part of the 
ground on which the houses now stand, extending to Priory 
Gate, he was clearly of opinion that it ought not to be again 
built upon, but should be opened out to the street as shown on 
plan accompanying the report, and the wall which divided the 
property from that of the minster would, of course, be cleared 
away, and if some division were necessary in place of it, a 
light iron railing might be put up of a height sufficient to pre- 
vent boys getting over. A most beautiful view of the minster 
would thus be obtained, with the chapter-house in the fore- 
ground and the new library building to the right, and the 
various picturesque features which would be seen in connection 
with these would altogether make this view of the minster 
quite unique, and one of which Lincoln even might well be 
proud. The fence towards the road should be a substantial 
iron railing some 6 feet or so high, fixed on a stone curb. 
Having had the levels taken he found that the grades to some 
of the houses were lower than the road and lower than the 
ground to the north of the chapter-house, but there would be 
no difficulty whatever in filling up the hollows with the rubbish 
which would come from the pulling-down of the houses 
and in making the various levels work easily together. 
The Dean proceeded to say that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners at once set to work, and he believed Mr. Porter, who 
was the secretary, was fully impressed with the importance of 
Carrying out these ideas. The next thing to be considered was 
how to find the money, and it had been estimated that it would 
cost 5,00c/. to complete the improvement, and they could see 
their way to make themselves responsible for something like 
3,000/. In the course of time certain leases would fall into the 
Dean and Chapter, which would enable them to do a great 
deal more work than they could at present fulfil. The Dean 
and Chapter had passed a resolution which he hoped would be 
acceptable to future deans and chapters, that they should not 
take any more money from future leases, but that would all go 
to the fabric fund. They did not desire to improve their own 
income in any way, but their desire was to make the cathedral 
services such as they ought to be. They had made an arrange- 
ment by which the sum of 3,000/. could be borrowed, the 
interest being paid out of the fund derived from Mr. Shuttle- 
worth’s generosity for six years, and by theend of the year 1908 
they would have cleared off the whole of the 3,000/. borrowed 
for the purpose, But they wanted 2,000/. more, and there came 
the rub. They could not borrow more than 3,0002. without con- 
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siderably crippling the future action of the cathedral. They 
might borrow 3,o0o/. pretty fairly, but if they borrowed more it 
would injure materially the power of future Chapters to carry 
out the works of the cathedral as they should be carried out, 
and, therefore, they could not see their way to borrow more 
than 3,000/, They hoped, therefore, that 2,000/. might be 
raised from other sources. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

U NDER the auspices of this Society, Dr. Waite, of Armley, 

on Monday delivered a lecture on “Some English 
Ecclesiastical Buildings” in the lecture-room of the Law 
Institute, Albion Place, Leeds. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. W. H. Thorp, who briefly introduced the lecturer. The 
latter described the historical and antiquarian features of the 
English cathedrals, abbeys and priories, illustrating his remarks 
by means of views thrown on a screen bya lantern. Inci- 
dentally he referred to Kirkstall Abbey, and in allusion thereto 
quoted the following remarks of Whitaker :—“It is to the 
neglect of two centuries and a half, the unregarded growth of 
ivy and the maturity of vast elms and other trees which have 
been suffered to spring up among the walls, that Kirkstall has 
become, as a single object, the most picturesque of our ruins.” 
But, said the lecturer, whether one might regard this as a 
justification for the recent act of the Corporation in cutting, 
those trees and pulling down the mantle of ivy—pictorially so. 
effective, but architecturally so dangerous to the future welfare 
of the relic—he would leave his hearers to judge. In passing, 
Dr. Waite alluded to St. Bartholomew’s Church, and in com- 
menting on its most striking features said that not only 
Armley but Leeds was proud of possessing such a church, and 
especially in view of the fact that it was an excellent specimen 
of the work of a local architect. At the close of the lecture a 
number of views were shown illustrating various classes of 


architecture, including devotional, civil, military, monumental 
and domestic types. 


THE NORTHAMPTON TOWN HALL. 


AES Town Hall Committee of the Northampton Corpora- 

tion having reported that they had at length received the 
accounts showing the total cost of the additions to the Town 
Hall and extras, the balance unprovided for being 11,843/. 4s. 8d., 
the following characteristic discussion took place :—Mr. 
Tonsley asked why the Council was not made acquainted witk 
the total cost of the additions to the Town Hall, what the 
architects’ bill came to, what their commission for extras was, 
and whether there was any truth in the rumour that Mr. Jeffery, 
the architect, had sent in a bill for first-class railway fare from 
Hastings, and had charged three guineas a day for his time in 
coming from Hastings to Northampton? Mr. Randall asked 
something about the organ, and the Mayor ruled him out of 
order. An altercation took place between the two, but it was 
impossible to hear what was said. The Town Clerk said that 
Mr. Jeffery had charged for his journeys from Hastings to 
Northampton, and for his expenses. A correspondence hadi 
gone on between him and the architects, and would be laid before: 
the committee. Mr. Derby: The contractor might just as well. 
have sent in his bill for travelling and soon. The Town Clerk : 
He has charged for forty-eight days’ travelling at three guineas 
a day—r1so/.; expenses, 120/.; total, 2707. As regards the 
cost of the Town Hall, the Town Clerk said that the land and 
expenses of conveyance, &c., came to 11,000/. IIs. 


Land and building , ST O17 A 
Plus balance. 4 + oP a1,843 4-48 
Total 5 : » 449,760 9 4 


He afterwards said that the correct total was 44,8777. 


Among 
the items read out by the Clerk were :— 


Willcock’s contract Wel, 353" One 

ye extras 5 > 533037 Ou 
Electric Light Company . > 15628 Miyano 
Campbell & Smith, decoration 1,070 18 Oo 
Jeffery & Holding, on account 900 0 oO 
Due to architects : : ; ” “71,1009 0% 0 
Clerk of the works 540 4 6 


It was understood that all the items would be properly set out 
in the next agenda paper. Already 33,0347. 7s. had been bor- 
rowed. Mr. Tonsley had heard that Mr. Jeffery had other 
work in the town. Dr. Buszard thought the attempt to reduce 
a professional man’s legitimate fees was one of the meanest. 
and dirtiest tricks he ever knew. Mr. Tonsley : Ridiculous. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE DUCAL PAITATE AND PILLARS OF ST. MARK, VENICE. 


HEN in August 1739 that most agreeable letter- 

writer, CHARLES DE Brosses, first president of the 
Parliament of Dijon, beheld the scene which Prout has 
represented, with some adjoining parts, he declared that it 
was far inferior to the Place Vendome in Paris, both in 
its extent and the coup a@’eil of its buildings. But he 
admitted that the assemblage of Turks, Greeks, Dalmatians, 
Levantines, charlatans, boatmen, monks, made the place the 
most curious in the world. The Scottish Forsyru was also 
disappointed not only with the buildings, but with the city 
itself, for he said, ‘‘ Venice is the last residence that I 
should choose in Italy.” The Ducal Palace, which of late 
is accepted as being more wondrous than the palace of 
Kusia Kuan, according to Forsytu “is built in a style 
which may be arabesque, if you will, but it reverses the 
principles of all other architecture ; for here the solid rests 
on the open, a wall of enormous mass rests on a slender 
fretwork of shafts, arches and intersected circles; the very 
corners are cut to admit a thin spiral column, a barbarism 
which I saw imitated in several old palaces.” That way of 
judging the value of the architecture of Venice was not 
peculiar to DE Brosszs and ForsyTH ; it has been repeated by 
many other travellers. It is wise to glance occasionally at 
such criticism, for it should inspire gratitude that better 
principles now prevail, for nowadays even humble tourists 
would sincerely unite with THEOPHILE GAUTIER in believing 
that the combination of buildings, which is seen in PRrout’s 
drawing, forms ‘‘one of the most marvellous spectacles 
that the human eye can contemplate.” To few it may be 
allowed to perceive all the beauties which Mr. RuskIN has 
described, but at least common folks can appreciate a 
scene which has not its fellow in any city of Europe, and 
which is no less impressive when the point of view is 
reversed and the Piazetta is seen from the water. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
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472.-BOARD-ROOM, NO. 5 LOMBARD STREET. 
(Ww, DUNN AND R. WATSON.) 
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HOUSE, BROMLEY, KENT. 


HIS house, which is situate in the London Road, 
Bromley, Kent, has just been completed for Mr. 
E. O. Larke, from the designs and under the direction of 
Mr. Witi1am A. Burr, M.S.A., architect, of 65 Chancery 
Lane. ‘The lower portion of the building is executed in 
red brick, with a stone cornice, with cement in imitation 
half-timber above, with panels rough-cast in between, and 
the roofs are covered with Broseley tiles. Messrs. LARKE 
& Son, of 44 Fore Street, City, are the contractors. 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE, ST. ANN’S LANE, BURLEY, NEAR LEEDS. 


HIS two-storeyed cottage was erected for Mr. T. R. 

Harovinc, J.P., of St. Ann’s Tower, Headingley, 

and is situated on his estate adjoining St. Ann’s Lane. It 

is built of local stone, with freestone dressings, has timber- 

framed gable ends, and is slated with Bangor slates. Mr. 

Wituram H. Tuorp, F.R.LB.A., of 61 Albion Street, 
Leeds, was the architect. 


THE MANCHESTER ART GALLERY. 


T a recent meeting of the Council of the Royal Institu- 
tion, Mr. Thomas Worthington in the chair, the following 
resolution was passed unanimously :—“ The Council of the Royal 
Institution has heard with much regret and pain that it is the 
intention of the City Council to remove the sculpture galleries 
and corridors on the first floor in the Art Gallery in Mosley 
Street, and to substitute on each side of the central hall 
an ordinary room or gallery for hanging pictures. The Council 
of the Royal Institution cannot but feel that the proposed altera- 
tion will be merely a temporary expedient, that it will be short- 
sighted policy on the part of the Corporation, and that it would 
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be laying sacrilegious hands on the work of a great architect. 
The Council of the Royal Institution therefore cannot allow 
the resolution of the City Council to pass unchallenged and 
without protest, and trust that a reconsideration of its decision 
may still be possible. The Council of the Royal Institution 
had ventured to hope that the kind reception the deputation 
of Governors met with from the Mayor in November last 
might have produced some more satisfactory result than that 
now determined on by the City Council.” This resolution has 
been communicated to the Mayor of Manchester. 


THE LIVERPOOL ART CLUB. 


HE annual report of the committee of this Club shows the 
total number of members to be 237, being a decrease of 
II as compared with last year. The committee report a con- 
tinued activity in promotion of the arts, but it is pointed out 
that what has been accomplished is due to the exertions of a 
few members only, the majority showing decidedly more desire 
for being amused than inclination for work. Although the 
finances of the Club do not permit them, as frequently as they 
could wish, to hold large exhibitions, yet it was quite possible, 
with the co-operation and aid of private members, to show ina 
less formal manner works of importance in small numbers. On 
the social side the Club might be considered to be successful. 
The musical entertainments had been all that could be desired, 
but it was only right to state that the services of professional 
performers at the concerts had been paid for by the munificence 
of a few private members. The lectures had been extremely 
well attended by appreciative audiences, and the committee 
regard this as an indication of a growing interest in subjects. 
above the level of mere amusements. 


LEEOS GENERAL INFIRMARY. 


N Saturday, on the invitation of Mr. George Corson, the 
architect, the members of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society were shown over the new buildings which 
have been erected in connection with the General Infirmary. 
The cost.will be about 35,000/, and to complete and furnish 
the premises a further sum of I0,000/. will probably be required. 
The new buildings, says the Leeds Mercury, consist of four 
separate blocks, namely, the Ward Pavilion, the Out-Patients’ 
Department, the Pathological Department and the isolation 
wards. The new Ward Pavilion follows externally the design. 
of the original building, and is connected with it by a screen 
of four open arches of brick and stone, supported on polished 
granite pillars. The internal arrangement differs from the 
original wards. Instead of one large ward on each floor, with 
staircase at the end, the staircase is placed in the middle, 
dividing the wards. There are on each floor one ward, 65 feet 
long by 27 feet 6 inches wide, arranged for sixteen beds, and 
another 37 feet long by 27 feet 6 inches wide, for ten beds. 
The wards are in height, from floor to ceiling, 18 feet on the 
ground-floor, 17 feet on the first floor and on the top floor, 
which has an arched ceiling rising into the roof, there is an 
average height of 22 feet. There are also on each of these 
floors a special ward for one patient and a nurse’s room, 
Bath-rooms and water-closets are also provided, the baths being 
of earthenware, white glazed out and in, without casing, and 
standing free in the middle of the room. These were made by 
the Farnby Company. The water-closets were supplied by 
Doulton, of Lambeth, and are of the kind called “ Simplicitas,” 
standing free without casings. Over the nurse’s room and 
small wards, &c., an entresol is arranged, one in each storey, 
containing a small special ward and a room for patients’ cloth- 
ing and a water-closet. Altogether there is provision for 
eighty-four beds. An hydraulic lift, provided by Robert Mid- 
dleton, of Sheepscar Foundry, gives access to all the floors. 
The floors throughout are constructed with iron joists and con 
crete, upon which, in the wards, a solid oak-block floor has 
been laid in pattern and polished by J. F. Ebner, of London, 
and in the corridors, baths and water-closets there is a marble 
“‘terazzo ” floor, laid by J. & H. Patteson, of Manchester. On 
the ground-floor the new building is connected to the old bya 
corridor, and on the first floor to the out-patient corridor by a 
bridge. The wards are heated by steam-pipes, and also by 
open stoves by Shorland, of Manchester, placed in the middle 
of the wards, with down-draught flues. 

The out-patients’ department consists 
waiting-hall, surrounded by the consulting, examination, 
operating-rooms, &c., of the various departments. The hall is 
126 feet long by 45 feet wide, with two aisles, each 74 feet by 
12 feet, divided from the main area by arches and granite 
pillars. The roof is semicircular, and the height from floor to. 
ceiling is 42-feet.. The hall is lighted by a series of ¢lerestory 
windows on all sides, and at night by gas pendants and 
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brackets. The floor is on a level with the first floor of the 
Infirmary, and the department is connected with the original 
building by an extension of the north and south corridors. The 
entrance is by a carriage porch, and an entrance-hall (23 feet 
by 17 feet), from the New Street, and a separate exit for 
patients are also provided. The dispensary, which is 58 feet 
by 15 feet, is at the west end of the hall, and has in connec- 
tion with it rooms for the dispenser. Two staircases are pro- 
vided in recesses from the corridor for access from lower 
storeys. The consulting-rooms, &c., for the eye and ear 
department are placed on the north side, those for the surgical 
department on the east and the medical and obstetric depart- 
ments are on the south side. Baths for men and women are 
arranged below the surgical department, and on the south side, 
owing to the fall of the ground, two storeys of rooms are 
obtained, the upper intended as bedrooms for domestics, the 
lower for stores. 

The pathological department is placed on the north side, 
and is connected by a corridor from the. main north corridor. 
It contains a post-mortem-room, a mortuary, a laboratory, with 
retiring-room and a waiting-room for relatives. The isolation 
wards are placed upon the site on the north of the New Street, 
and are reached from the Infirmary by a tunnel under the 
street, from the basement floor level. The walls of these wards 
are just in course of erection, and it will be some time yet 
before they are completed. These wards will consist of one 
storey only, with stairs from the tunnel, and a lift from that level 
to the ground floor. There will be two wards (15 feet by 
16 feet), with kitchen, pantry and store-room. 

The out-patients’ department is to be heated by steam 
radiators from the present boilers, and Messrs. Ashwell & Co., 
of Leicester and London, have the contract for this work. 

The principal contractors and sub-contractors are :—Messrs. 
Gould & Stevenson, for brick, stone and wood; Watson & 
Worsnop, for slating ; Joe Lindley, for plumbing and glazing ; 
A. & S. Wheater, Calverley, plasterers ; Stephen Macfarlane, 
concreter ; Bateman, painter ; Leonard Cooper, steel and iron 
beams, joists and roof ribs; Macdonald, Aberdeen, granite 
pillars ; Verity Bros., gearing for windows ; C. Smith & Son, 
Birmingham, locks and boundary railing ; J. & H. Patteson, 
Manchester, “terazzo” floor; and J. F. Ebner, London, oak 
floors in wards. Mr. J. T. Brown is the clerk of works. 

Besides the work above described, additional bedrooms 
have to be provided for nurses ; the present out-patients’ 
department, not now required, has to be remodelled for other 
purposes, and some alterations have to be made in the 
laundry. 


HOW THEY BUILT IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
TIME.* 
(Concluded from page 177.) 


HE various workmen, or the chief of them, were engaged 

for their skill in their particular work, not only as workmen, 

but also apparently as designers. That is to say, the stonemason 
would have to carry out the work from the small-scale draw- 
ings, and would supply all the details himself; and accordingly, 
as he was skilful or the reverse, the details were good or bad. 
This seems to be borne out by much of the work of that time, 
which looks well at a distance, but loses by a close inspection. 
The architects or the surveyors did undoubtedly themselves 
study the details of such things as cornices and columns, since 


Shute’s book is little else than a display of the Five Orders ;. 


and Thorpe has one or two pages wholly devoted to technical 
drawings of the same kind ; but there is no evidence that they 
supplied to the masons full-sized sections of any of the numer- 
ous entablatures that were executed. The masons, it is true, 
did not work away entirely on their own responsibility ; they 
kept in touch with their employer to a certain extent. We 
know that the mason at Burghley, Roger Warde, got into rather 
a fog, as may be seen from the following letter addressed— 


To the Ryght worshypfull Syr Wyll*m Cecille Knyght at the 
canan rowe in Westmynyster gyve thys wythe speyde at London. 

RYGHT worshypfull my dewty Reméberyd thys shalbe to advertyse 
yow that I dowe understand youre plesewre ys to have iij lukon 
wyndows for youre iner-cowrt but I canot understand by Johne nores 
aiter what sort yow wolde have them but as I dowe understand by hys 
talkeyng yow dowe intend to have them after the same molds that the 
beye wyndowe ys mayd by, but whether yow dowe thynke to have 
them of the same wyde that hyt ys or not I cane nott tell, therfore I 
shall dyssyer yowe to drawe yowre menynge how and after what 
facyon yowe wolde have them to be made in all poynte bothe the 
wyde of the lyght and allsoe the height of the same, wythe the 
fassyon of all the molde that dowthe belonge there ynto and in what 
plaice ye wolde have them to stande, and yower plessewre knowne I 
shall dowe the best y‘ lyethe in me to dowe I wold be verye glade to 
knowe yower plessewre for yore sters forthe of yowre basse kowrt up 
to the tares and for the proporcion of them and allso for the gatte att 


* A paper read by Mr. J. A. Gotch before the Architectural 
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the end of ye tares wythe the proporcion of the same bothe for the 
heght and wydthe that yow wolde have theme of I wolde gladlye 
understande youre mynde after what facion yow wolde have the gabyll- 
ende over the lucan wyndow therefore I shar dyssyer yowe to drawe a 
tryke of the upryght for your lucan wyndowe and the gabylle end over 
hytt that I ma the better understande yowre plesswre in all thynge y* ye 
wolde that I shulde dowe. I thynge yowre owne stone ys to soft for 
to make any stere of hytt the best stone yt I dow knowe for stepe or 
stere ys att clypsame. the lyvynge god kepe yowe ever more frome 
all evyll & my goode Ladye w' all y° rest of yowre worshypfull howse. 

frome burlaye the xiij of June. By yowre at all tyme to cOmande 
RoGER WARDE mason.” * 


It is not impossible that in consequence of this urgent 
appeal of Roger Warde, Lord Burghley got Henryck to make 
the plan of his bay window already mentioned. The carved 
stonework was not always executed on the spot. The most 
important features no doubt were ; but there seems to have 
been no objection to having the carved strings, where the 
pattern repeats, done away from the work in large quantities 
and then fitted into the spaces that required filling. This is 
very evident at Kirby Hall, where in many cases the carved 
group of flowers or fruit is ruthlessly cut in two, so as to fit up 
to one of the large projecting pilasters. Such an expedient is 
hardly excusable even in a terra-cotta building like Sutton 
Court, near Guildford, where no doubt they sent some distance 
for their moulded work ; but in a stone building, with masons 
on the spot, it is a distinct blemish, and exhibits a’ neglect of 
that good finish which marks the conscientious and careful 
workman. But as the mason provided his details, so did the 
plasterer provide his, and the joiner, most likely, his. Richard 
Williams, the foreman at Cobham, has something of interest to 
say upon this. Writing to his master, “the Right Honourable 
Lord the L. Cobham L. Warden of the five ports,” he says :— 

I have thought it mete that the Joyner shall begin to worke upon 
moundaie com seavenight next at the furthest, and to goe in hand first 
with those 2 chambres w* yo" L. meanes, and afterwarde w" the 2 newe 
Chambres, and those up" Lodginge, and then iff the time of the yeare 
will permitt the same w'" the floaring of the parlour, and to thend it 
maie be prepared and made readie for his worke, the plasterer would 
be sent for to come to bring to yo" Lo. modells or paternes of the 
maner of the sealing that yor L. maie make yo choice of that kind of 
work that shall best like yo", and some care would be had that he bea 
good workman and the price reasonable, whereof this bearer the Joyner 
and Simondson can better judge than I am hable. 


The spectacle of the plasterer submitting his models to his 
lordship, and a joint council, of his lordship, the joiner and 
Simondson passing judgment upon them, is interesting. The 
same Richard Williams has also something to say about 
another artificer :—“ Yor Lo. must resolve,” he writes in 1601, 
“ what and how much yo" are pleased to have doen by Giles de 
Whitt either upon some newe chymneypeece or uppon my Lo. 
yo' father’s tombe, that the poore [man] maie have some 
worcke to get wherew" all to maintaine and susteyne himself.” 
It is evident that Giles de Whitt, apparently a Fleming, was 
ready to do any fine stone carving, and it is evident that he was 
to work from his own design, and not from that of another 
man. This was not the first time that Williams had written 
about the foreigner. Some months before he had said :—“ We 
have bargained with Giles de Whitt for making two chimney- 
pieces for the two chambers next to your new chapel. He 
demands 65/. for both. I will not give above 50/., and he will 
accept it in the end rather than fail.” Here is a characteristic 
picture. The needy foreigner stranded at Cobham, hoping to 
get work “wherewithall to maintain and sustain himself,” too 
poor to move to more likely quarters, preferring rather “to bear 
those ills he had than fly to others that he knew not of.” No 


, wonder he was willing to abate his terms 25 per cent. “in the 


end, rather than fail.” 

Yet one more extract from this same Richard Williams in 
the same year of 1601. It is from “A pticuler of Buildinge 
thought necessary to be doen this y L. house at Cobham, 
together with an estimate of the charges thereof as well for 
materialls to be bought as for the workmanship of the same.” 
There are nine items, of which we need only quote four :— 

1. ‘* First the building of the foureth turrett according to the 
modell agreed upon by y* Lo : alreadie.” ! 

3. ‘A newe doorecase to be mude and sett up in the newe plo*.” 

5. ‘* The plastering of the same parlour over hed w suche kinde 
of worke as it shall please y‘ Lo. to sett downe.”’ 

8. ‘*Joyners worck to be doen in the Great Chambre and the 
Lodging adioyning to the Queen’s Chambre,” 


All these particulars, it must be remembered, are sent to 
Lord Cobham by his own foreman or agent, who not only 
looked after his buildings, but mixed up reports on building 
matters with the information that he had “spoken ty y® dra? to 
make provision of cloth for Liveries.” Not one word of a con- 
trolling architect. We see the plasterer submitting his own 
models, we easily infer that the foreign mason supplied his own 
designs, and it is not straining probability to believe that the 
joiner, who was artist good enough to judge of the plasterer’s 
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work, would be able to work also from his own designs. How 
differently matters are managed to-day may be seen from the 
account in the last number of “Architectural Association 
Notes” of the Association’s visit to Mr. Aston Webb’s new 
insurance offices in Moorgate Street, where, in criticising the 
plasterwork, it is Mr, Webb’s sections and Mr. Webb’s patterns 
that are praised. 

1 have troubled you with a good many extracts from ancient 
letters, but my aim is to throw the light of contemporary 
evidence upon the subject, and in furtherance of this object I 
must inflict one or two more quotations upon you. We have 
seen how the workmen were regarded ; and now, to supplement 
that picture, let us see what was the position of the surveyor. 
One part of Lord Bardolph’s advice was to “question sur- 
veyors.” As a matter of fact, in the building of Burghley 
House, Sir William Cecil did question several. We have 
learnt how he employed Henryck to make a plan of his bay 
window. We find that at different times he sent at least two 
other surveyors to report upon the progress of the works. One 
Edmund Hall writes thus on August 30, 1564—and it is evident 
from his letter that he was a man accustomed to criticise the 
effect of architectural features, and to advise his employers 
upon technicalities much in the same way as an architect would 
in the present day. He writes :— 


It may please youe to vnderstande that accordinge to yo" requeste 
I have bene at Burley and have conferred wt Kempe & Norris 
accordinge to yor pleasure to me declared : I assure youe I take yor 
determinacon for the staires to alter into the Chappell shall do verie 
well, w° alter will not be past ij foote di. in the nether ende of the 
Chappell, by occasion whereof I doubte not but you will like the pro- 
portion of yor chamber much the better, to passe cleane thorough to 
the maine wall of the hall, and a Portall to rise before the dore: To 
leave a half pase betwene the hall and the Chamber of iiij" foote di. it 
wolde be to little purpose, and yet it wolde be a great blemishe to 
yor chamber to take so much in length, ffor thoughe the portall 
risinge in the midest of yo" chamber, takinge at the least iiij° foote d' 
yet notw‘"standing it will bewtifie yor chamber, beinge well wrought, 
and the romes on both the sides will serve for good purposes. But if 
the Portall might be placed in the side corner of the Chamber, it wold 
stande much more apter then in the midest : on the East side of yor 
chamber it can not stande because the dore wold spoile the side of the 
hall, where the longe borde shoulde stande, and on the West side of it, 
it will take half the window in the chamber, w’ may be borne, but 
the dore standinge against the end of the high table in the hall will 
pester yor dore, except youe do apoint the shorter table to serve that 
place. Youe may consider of it as to youe shall seme best, and so to 
be followed accordingly, youe shall finde that the breadth of the 
Chamber will beare the whole length very well. And accordinge to 
yor minde Kempe will provide as many Masons as he canne gett, so 
as the south side of yor house may be perfected before winter, w*" is 
a great pece of worke to cutte out of yor harde stone so shortlie. I 
have advised Kempe to make a profe of v foote square, what the 
chardges wilbe to take y* grounde out of yor garden to the loones of 
the flower in yor lower gallerie, so as you may have an estimate of the 
rest for that yor tarresses be alredie set forth and the stoone work of a 
great part of them done thei will take litle more earth then alreadie is 
bestowed of them. But for y® bestowinge of yor earth, if it shall seme 
to youe so goode, I thincke the angell of your orcharde, w lieth of 
the west side of yor garden, & on the south side of yor base courte, w" 
grownde hath a great dessent, w’" dessent beginneth about xxx" foote 
from the wall of the base courte to the end of the wall of the garden. 
My mind is for to spend the earth that shall come out of yor garden I 
wolde have a wall to goe from the rounde mounte of the south west 
corner of yor garden, Westwarde to the water, to be even with the 
height of the grounde adjoyninge upon the wall of yor base courte and 
so to make all that Angell levell, to use as to youe shall seme good. 
And if the earth that cometh out of the garden will not suffice to make 
the lower parte equall to the higher, as it is at this present the higher 
parte maye be cast downe to the lower w* is no great chardge. and 
so it will awnswere the better w‘ the flower of yor garden.* 


The rest of the letter I need not read ; it deals with the dis- 
position of the terraces and garden, but at least it goes to show 
that the surveyor (or architect) of that time had his say about 
the garden as well as the house. The letter concludes :— 


Thus beinge bolde to write to youe my minde w“ as I thinke shal be 
as well a beutifying to yor orcharde to geve it an even head before yor 
house, as to the beutifying of the growndes, next adjoyninge to the 
principall side of yor house to be even and levell, howesoever it shall 
please youe to use it. ffurther herein at this tyme I have not to say ; 
but from tyme to tyme as occasion shall serve, I shal be glad to do my 
dever to the uttermost of my power to do youe & yors any pleasure or 
service I shal be able. 

Written from Greatforde the xxxth day of August 1564, 

Yours to comaund 
EDMUND HALL, 
[Addressed] To the honourable Sir Willm Cecill Knyghte. 


The other surveyor was a Richard Shute—not John, the 
author—and he writes to report progress on July 30, 1578. 

Leaving Burghley for another great palace of the time, 
Holdenby, we get an interesting glimpse of that great house in 
course of its erection. In the year 1579 it was approaching 
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completion, and Lord Burghley, being in the neighbourhood, 
and being himself a great builder, writes to Secretary Walsing- 
ham to tell Sir Christopher Hatton that on his way to North- 
ampton he and the Chancellor “‘mean to survey his house at 
Holdenby, and when we have done to fill our bellies with his. 
meat and sleep also, as the proverh is, our bellies-full all Monday 
at night, and on Tuesday in the morning, we will be at North- 
ampton.” Sir Christopher was then at Greenwich, so he wrote 
to Lord Burghley to welcome him and make him free of 
Holdenby. In the course of his letter he says :— 


I fear me that as your lordship shall find my house unbuilt and 
very far from good order, so through the newness you shall find it 
dampish and full of evil air. . . . I humbly beseech you, my honour- 
able lord, for your opinion to the surveyor of such lacks and faults as. 
shall appear to you in this rude building, for as the same is done 
hitherto in direct observation of your house and plot at Tyball’s. 
[Theobalds], so.I earnestly pray your lordship that by your good 
corrections at this time it may prove as like to the same as it hath ever 
been meant to be. 


So the surveyor (or architect)—perhaps John Thorpe him- 
self—attended, we may suppose; while the Lord Treasurer, in 
company with Sir Walter Mildmay and a great multitude of 
gentlemen and servants, made a tour of critical inspection. 
How far Sir Christopher was prepared to accept Lord Burgh- 
ley’s suggestions, how far the soul of the architect or surveyor 
(if souls surveyors are allowed to have) was to be wrung with 
the necessity of altering his design at the bidding of his client’s. 
grand friend, we are spared the necessity of inquiring, for his. 
lordship was mightily pleased with the house, and he wrote 
next day to his host to say so. He says :— 


But approaching to the house, being led by a long, straight fair 
way, I found a great magnificence in the front or front pieces of the 
house, and so every part answerable to other, to allure liking. I found 
no one thing of greater grace than your stately ascent from your hall to- 
your great chamber; and your chambers answerable with largeness, 
and lightsomeness, that truly a Momus could find no fault. I visited 
all your rooms, high and low, and only the contentation of mine eyes. 
made me forget the infirmity of my legs. And where you were wont 
to say it was a young Theobalds, truly Theobalds I like as my own 3. 
but I confess it is not so good as a model to a work, less than a pattern, 
and no otherwise worthy in any comparison than a foil. 


Thus Lord Burghley. Yet still there is no acknowledgment 
of an architect, as we interpret the word. The praise is al} 
given to the promoter. Such, indeed, is the custom now. If 
you take up any newspaper account of the opening of a new 
building, do you ever find the name of the architect mentioned ? 
And yet to him above all is the abiding interest of the whole 
affair due. Indeed, the neglect of the nineteenth-century 
reporter is a greater injustice than that of Shakespeare’s con- 
temporary, the Lord Treasurer, for whatever beauty the build- 
ing of to-day possesses is mainly owing to one man, whereas, 
in Shakespeare’s time, the credit was divided between a dozen 
or more. 

But now, having learned incidentally, as it were, what the 
public of those times thought of architects—or rather, perhaps, 
having learned that they did not think of them at all—let us see: 
what architects thought of themselves. This we gather from 
the already quoted book of John Shute. Amid a wonderful 
deal of tedious verbosity and long-winded pedantry, we find a 
few things that are worth remembering. Among all studies he: 
considers the most profitable to be :— 


That by the Grekes named Architectonica and of the latines 
Architectura (I think not altogether unfite nor unaptlie by me termed 
in Englishe, the arte and trade to rayse up and make excellent edifices. 
and buildings). , 


There the wearisome John is not far wrong. Then he pro- 
ceeds to dilate upon the wide reach that architecture has, the 
number of allied studies that its pursuit necessitates :— 


So that without a neare acquaintance or understanding in them, 
neyther paynters, massons, gold smythes, embroderers, carvers, 
joynars, glassyers, gravers in all maner of metalles and divers others: 
more can obtayne anye worthy praise at all. Nowe all these being. 
braunches of that forsayd foundation, stocke or science shall bring 
forthe the frutes of it to their great profites. 


So that he, too, regarded the artificers named as sharing 
almost equally with the architect in the burden and heat of 
design. His most interesting chapter is on “ What the office and _ 
Duetie is of him that wyll be a Perfecte Architecte or Mayster of 
buijldings.” Yet this is merely an echo of Vitruvius. His. 
rules and exhortations are those of Italy in the early years of 
the Christian era, not those of England in Shakespeare’s time. 
Of course, they are somewhat to the point, but their interest is. 
general and not particular, and one cannot help feeling that in 
laying down rules for the guidance of architects John Shute 
was addressing a body of men zm Posse not 77 esse. For the 
architect of Shakespeare’s time was still a surveyor, who shared 
with the mason and the plasterer and the joiner the glory of 
producing “the goodly dwellings and the rich” that Falstaff 
admired and that are at once the envy and admiration of us in 
the present day. And it will do us no harm to remember that 
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it was not to one brain, but to many, that we owe those beau- 
tiful places. Nor will it be amiss if we try to bring about such 
a state of things that once again the mason and the plasterer 
and the joiner may be able to help us in design as well as 
execution. And it may also be worth while to remember that 
the English architect of Shakespeare’s time was not the great 
artist whom princes loved to court, but the unknown surveyor, 
who divided his time between designing the body of palaces 
like Holdenby or Burghley or Wollaton, and “ repairing the 
posts, pales and rails of Richmond Park carried away by the 
flood.” 


PRIMITIVE CHURCHES IN COUNTY DUBLIN." 


Cie can be little doubt that the antiquities of Dublin 

county, when properly looked after, present to the student 
of archeology a grand and exhaustive volume in stone, com- 
prising chapters which illustrate almost every monument, pre- 
historic or otherwise, to be found in any district of Erin. 
Many of the antiquarian treasures referred to are scarcely 
equalled in examples preserved in other localities of our 
archzologically teeming island. In long pre-Christian days the 
race or races occupying our now, and perhaps then, beautiful 
hills and plains, must have been people great in their genera- 
tion. Several of their so-called cromleacs, or mausoleums, 
amongst the grandest in the western world, are to be found 
without trouble and with the expenditure of little time from 
Dublin. The same observation applies to cairns and circles, 
which were simply other forms of graves or monuments of 
pagan times. These are numerous in the district of our 
metropolis, and, it may be said, have generally hitherto re- 
mained unnoticed. But that the sepulchral relics are the more 
remarkable, it might have been well to have previously glanced at 
the habitations of our ancient people, the wielders of stone and 
flint weapons, whose mortal remains were deposited in the 
megalith or beneath the mound. I allude to certain raths, 
or duns, of which the county Dublin presents some striking 
examples. No less rich in remains of an early Christian 
period is the district under notice. The county presents three 
of the stateliest and best-preserved ecclesiastical round towers 
to be found in the kingdom, viz. those of Swords, Lusk and 
Clondalkin. There are slight remains of two others, and it is 
certain that down to the close of the last century a sixth might 
be seen in the neighbourhood of Ship Street. Our crosses— 
for I write as a native of the Liffey’s vale—cannot be com- 
pared, in point of height or grandeur of decoration, with many 
which have long attracted the wonder and admiration of 
antiquaries, native and foreign, situate in the various counties. 


I would allude particularly to those of Kilclispeen, Killamery- 


and Kilree, in the county Kilkenny, and to others at Monaster- 
boice and Kells, in Meath. Nevertheless, we possess admir- 
able examples of the old so-called “ Celtic high cross” of a less 
ornate kind, some of which, as at Finglass, Tullough and 
Kilgobbin, might be visited and studied with advantage by 
the student of ecclesiastical antiquities. In the well buildings 
of St. Dolough’s and Kill-of-the-Grange, near Blackrock, we 
find extremely curious and ancient structures which rank 
importantly amongst lapidary works raised in association 
with Erin’s mysterious sacred founts. 

It may be considered a curious fact that our district, not- 
withstanding its close proximity to Dubh-lin, “the Dark Pool,” 
or Dublin, which city was for centuries occupied by wor- 
shippers of Thor, Odin and other mystic deities of Scan- 
dinavian veneration, is still interestingly rich in the possession 
of early Christian celle, some of which have not hitherto 
attracted antiquarian consideration. A moment’s reflection 
will suggest that in the vicinity of Dublin—north, south, or 
west—it is scarcely possible any churches could have been 
founded during a time when that territory was ruled by fierce 
anti-Christian Gentiles, whose war-cry was havoc and plunder. 
We know from records still extant that at a period as early, 
or nearly so, as the days of St. Patrick, Christianity flourished 
in the neighbourhood of our capital. We might therefore 
expect to find in remains of some of the county Dublin churches 
examples of a primitive description, that is, structures, or por- 
tions of structures, more or less preserved, which had been 
erected anterior to the arrival of pagan Northmen on our 
eastern seaboard. It is a significant fact, that while several 
cellee, teampulls, or cills, in the Dublin district, are as grandly 
ancient in character as any structures of like class to be seen in 
remoter provinces of Erin, no architectural connecting link 
between them and churches of late twelfth, or even of thirteenth- 
century date can be discovered. It would appear that the 
beautiful Hiberno-Romanesque style had not been permitted to 
make a show in the district referred to. The primitive churches, 
when not utterly dismantled or razed by northern ravage, were 
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in all likelihood left in ruinous neglect ; and it would seem 
there exists architectural evidence that it was not until some 
considerable time subsequent to the overthrow of Danish 
influence, or, indeed, until Anglo-Norman settlement had com- 
menced, that many of our old parish churches were once more 
used as places of Christian worship. In numerous cases, no 
doubt, the original fabric tottered in a lamentable state of 
dilapidation and re-edification would often be necessary. The 
new possessors, however, were people of foreign race, 
and possessed little sympathy with Celtic architectural 
ideas. During the close of the twelfth, and it may be 
said the entire of the thirteenth centuries, the English or 
Anglo-Norman occupiers of portions of Ireland built many 
churches, a very considerable number of which still remain, 
though too often in a state of ruin and shameful neglect. The 
new-comers appear to have adopted and conserved not a few 
of the old native temples, but in doing so very generally 
changed the character of the structure to suit their peculiar 
ideas of architectural fitness. For instance, as I had occasion 
to remark in a former paper, they appear almost invariably to 
have built up the original western entrance, for which was by 
them substituted a pointed or semicircularly-headed doorway, 
placed in one of the sides of the church (generally the southern 
wall), at a little distance from the west gable. When it was 
deemed necessary to enlarge the church by the addition of a 
chancel (a feature very rare in our earlier teampulls), they 
broke through the eastern gable, hacking an aperture, the 
edges of which were lined, in jamb and arch, with plain or 
hammered stones. The added choir or chancel was simply 
built up against the original east gable, and not bonded with it. 
Surmounting the western gable, at the time of transition 
referred to, it was customary to erect a turret with provision 
for one, two, or sometimes three bells. Turrets of this kind 
are found very frequently in all parts of Ireland once occupied 
by the old English. They abound in the baronies of Forth 
and Bargy, county Wexford, and not a few characteristic 
examples occur near Dublin. Of these, the churches of Howth 
and Dalkey town present the best studies. In early times in 
Ireland the cloictheach, or round tower campanile, was the 
only kind of belfry known in connection with ecclesiastical _ 
structures. 

In many instances the old Irish church was simply 
lengthened eastwards; and in structures so altered it is in- 
teresting to observe how different in style of masonry and 
character of ope are the original and the added portions of the 
building as it has descended to our own times. 

The county Dublin presents several highly interesting 
examples of churches in which some of the changes referred to 
are strikingly illustrated. 1 shall, in the first place, point to the 
truly venerable cill known as_ Kilternan—ze. the church of 
Tiernan—standing at a distance of about half an English mile 
from the Golden Ball, which strangely-named village lies just 
one mile and a half south-west of the Carrickmines Station of 
the Dublin, Wicklow and Wexford Railway. The individuality 
of this particular St. Tiernan does not appear to have been 
ascertained, and there are several saints of that name mentioned 
in our annals and martyrologies. He probably lived in the 
sixth or seventh century, as the older portion of the church 
which bears his name is of the most primitive description. 

This cill, teampull or church is in form a plain oblong quad- 
rangle measuring externally 48 feet by 24 feet. The walls are 
of a uniform thickness of 2 feet 9 inches. It retains three 
features, viz. an original square-headed doorway in the centre 
of the west gable, a pointed doorway in the south side wall, 
and a round-headed light to the east. It is evident that 
nearly the whole of the fabric, with the exception of the eastern 
gable and portion of the adjoining side walls, is of very early 
date. All that stands of the western end displays a style of 
masonry which is usually considered indicative of extreme 
antiquity. The doorway happily remains intact. The width 
at the lintel is 2 feet 9 inches. Owing to the encroachment 
of earth round its lower portion the original height of the portal 
could not be ascertained except by the use of a spade, and to 
dig here would be rank sacrilege, as the accumulation mainly 
consists of human dust and bones, relics of long-forgotten 
generations. The jambs at present rise just 4 feet 1 inch above 
the ground level, and, as usual in Irish doorways of an ante- 
Norman period, incline upwards. This entrance has been 
blocked up with masonry, evidently of Mediaeval character. 

In the southern side wall, at a little distance from the 
western gable, will be found an entrance to the church which 
is evidently in style very different to anything known to our 
Goban Saors, or early cill builders. The masonry by which it 
is immediately surrounded has plainly been disrupted for the 
purpose of an insertion. Here we find a probably thirteenth- 
century doorway designed to replace the grand old primitive, 
square-headed ope which had become out of fashion, and was 
doubtlessly considered by the new race of conservers or re- 
storers as “behind the times.” The present eastern window 
is, no doubt, coeval with the introduced doorway. It is precisely 
similar to the eastern light of the much metamorphosed church 
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of Kill-of-the-Grange. Openings of perfectly like character 
are common in the castles and tower-houses of the thirteenth 
century which remain in our neighbourhood, and most notably 
in those of Bullock and Dalkey. In short, the whole of the 
eastern end of this cill and portions of the adjacent side 
walls cannot be considered as other than well-intentioned 
restorations. 

Within this neglected building, lying half embedded in soil 
near the south-western angle, may be seen a baptismal font, 
probably one of the oldest remaining in Ireland. It is extremely 
rude in style, and but that the base is perforated, partakes 
largely of the mysterious bullan character. This very remarkable 
relic of ecclesiastical furniture is perforated and measures in 
internal diameter exactly 12 inches. The material is granite. 
This font seems to be utterly abandoned, and might easily be 
appropriated by any ignorant bodagh of the neighbourhood who 
was in want of a trough to contain food for dogs or other 
animals. The holy well of St. Tiernan, almost smothered by 
weeds and brambles, stands close at hand, and is still remem- 
bered by a few. I may here remark that the church and grave- 
yard are at present by law in keeping of the Poor Law Guar- 
dians of the Rathdown Union. Surely it might be expected of 
that body to prevent as far as possible the continued disinte- 
gration of the building, to secure the font, and to remove the 
ivy by which its existence is threatened. 

In Kilternan the student of archeology will find matter of 
high interest. The spot is easily accessible from Dublin, and 
at a little distance from the ruin stands one of the finest crom- 
leacs in Europe. It should be inquired for as the “ Giant’s 
Grave.” 

The second example of change in the character of an early 
church which I venture to notice will be found at Tully, Tulla, 
or Tullagh as the name is variously written. This most 
venerable site may be reached by an ordinary pedestrian in 
about twenty minutes from the Carrickmines Station of the 
Dublin, Wicklow and Wexford Railway. The place is men- 
tioned in some of our oldest authorities as “Tulach of the 
Bishops.” Here we find a couple of “high crosses,” one or 
two remarkable leacs, and portion of a church, that is the 
chancel, the entire of the nave being gone. Why the latter 
should have utterly disappeared is hard to imagine, but the fact 
is patent ; no trace of a nave now exists, while the western face 
of the present building exhibits a finely formed choir arch. It 
is extremely probable that this chancel was raised fresh and 
strong over against a primitive nave, with which it was never 
bonded. It was probably like putting new cloth to an old 
garment, and the proverbial result seems to be here truly 
werified. All the windows are round-headed, spacious, and 
evidently late twelfth or early thirteenth-century work. This 
archzeologically valuable remain stands or totters in a deplor- 
able condition, ivy and ash roots gradually obliterating its 
features and crumbling the walls. 

From Tullagh, lying at a distance of little more than a mile 
“as the crow flies,” may be descried on the slope of a hill the 
ruins of Rathmichael. The foundation of this establishment is 
of extreme antiquity, but, doubtless owing to the destruction of 
records during the Scandinavian occupation of eastern Leinster, 
little of its history can be traced. A semicircular choir arch 
with its superstructure then remained, as also, though much 
plundered of its stones, the eastern wall of the chancel. Of the 
northern nave wall a goodly portion still stood, though, as shown 
in a sketch, somewhat out of the perpendicular. The southern 
nave wall and the western gable had been all but levelled. A 
few yards from the north-western end stood and still stands the 
stump of a round tower or cloictheach, a fact that indicates the 
former importance of Rathmichael. O’Neill tells. us that he 
had authority to believe that a little over a hundred years ago 
this tower remained almost entire. As it has not been so 
described by antiquaries of about that, or of any period, we 
must take the statement for what it is worth. Its present height 
is about 6 or 7 feet ; circumference 52. Tower and church 
were, and indeed still are, surrounded by a mur or rath com- 
posed of earth and stones, but, alas! the latter have been wofully 
abstracted, and excepting some portions of a truly cyclopean 
entrance very little of the old masonry has been left. Never- 
theless, Rathmichael presents an admirable antiquarian study. 
We find here relics of an ancient church and round tower 
enclosed in a rath or cashel. The only original remains of the 
teampull appeared to me to be the south side wall and the 
upper portion of a gable which surmounted the little choir arch 
already referred to. This arch, which no longer exists, had all 
the appearance of having been cut through the pristine eastern 
gable of a church, the plan of which was a simple oblong. It 
would seem that as at St. Kevin’s Kitchen and at the Kill-of- 
the-Grange, a chancel had been added. The style of masonry, 
the remains of the round tower, and portions of the south wall of 
the church, are much more characteristic of an early age than 
anything that can be seen in the chancel fragment, which con- 
tains a clearly first-Pointed window, probably circa 1300. I 
may add in this connection that a fine example of the bullan, 
cut in the undisturbed rock of the district, may be seen at a 


little distance from the ruins in a north-eastern direction, and 
that upon an old dried-up river-course boreen leading from 
Rathmichael towards Shankill, at about half a mile or so from 
the ruined group, will be found the base of a cross of what must 
have been one of the “high crosses” of Ireland. Strangely 
enough, it is marked upon the Ordnance maps as a cromleac. 

I now draw attention to an old church which still stands, 
almost intact, upon the island of Dalkey. This structure has 
long been regarded by Dublin people as very mysterious in 
character. They could scarcely fancy it a church, and 
yet in all its features it presents characteristics which unmis- 
takably point to one conclusion, viz. that the structure is neither 
more nor less thana slightly modified example of our oldest style 
of cill, or church. In form it is an oblong, 27 feet 7 inches in 
length by 20 feet 3 inches in breadth, external measure. The 
walls average 2 feet 10 inches in thickness. Pilasters or exten- 
sions of the side walls are found on the eastern and western 
ends. Similar features are observed in connection with a con- 
siderable number of our oldest churches, as at Tempul 
MacDuagh, on Arranmore, county Galway ; on St. MacDara’s 
Church in Inis MacDara, off the coast of Connemara; at 
Dulane, near Kells, county Meath ; and, indeed, in many other 
places. Here they are 2 feet 7 inches in width, and project 
1 foot 2 inches beyond the gables. A fine flat-headed doorway, 
measuring 7 feet 3 inches in height by 2 feet 8 inches in breadth 
at the top, and 2 feet 9 inches at the base, occupies a position 
in the centre of the west end. The lintel in this example is 
peculiarly massive. Above the western gable rises a some- 
what clumsily constructed bell-turret, containing a_ single 
aperture, the head of which is a rather late Pointed 
form. It is quite evident that this campanile is a 
comparatively late addition. Its aperture would have been 
completely covered by the original roof, the pitch of which is 
indicated by traces of mortar or cement which still remain. A 
small flat-headed window placed high in the south-side wall 
appears to be the only original light now to be found in the 
building. The structure, indeed, bears evidences of alteration 
at various dates, but the principal change no doubt occurred in 
the second or third year of the present century, when this 
curious and mysterious cill was utilised as a dwelling-place 
by Government employés engaged in building the Martello 
Tower, which was intended to command the Sound of Dalkey 
and much of the neighbouring coast. I, myself, some thirty 
years ago, when residing in the vicinity, was well acquainted 
with a iruly ancient mariner named Tom Doyle, who had 
assisted in the work. He stated the church was used as a house 
by himself and fellows, and that to make themselves comfort- 
able and the building suitable for their occasions they had 
broken a doorway and window in the southern wall and con- 
structed the still existing fireplace. He stated further that 
when disturbing sods or scraws to be used as roofing material 
the diggers found human bones apparently of great antiquity. 

Not far from the church, on the brink of the Sound, is a 
well which the old people considered very sacred, and highly 
efficacious for the cure of sore eyes. One relic of extremely 
early days, indeed, may be observed carved or picked upon the 
natural, undisturbed rock which stands immediately facing the 
western gable. It is what Bishop Graves styles an “eastern 
cross, enclosed by a circle, and is probably as early as the sixth 
or seventh century. Within the quadrants are raised pellets. 
Indeed, the figure is extremely like some found on certain of 
the oldest remains for which Inismurray and some districts of 
Kerry are famous. It is the only rock-marking of its interesting 
class which I have seen out of the West or South of Ireland. 


ON THE DURABILITY OF MODERN 
PIGMENTS IN OIL.* 


| eae CHURCH, in his recent book on the 
“ Chemistry of Paints and Painting,” has drawn up a 
selected palette of twenty-five pigments suitable for oil-painting. 
He divides them into two groups. 

Section I. contains flake white, cadmium yellow, cobalt 
yellow, yellow ochre, vermilion, madder carmine, light red, 


viridian, French ultramarine, raw umber, cappagh brown, 
ivory black. ; 
Section II. contains raw sienna, Naples yellow, baryta 


yellow, purple madder, madder brown, green oxide _of 
chromium, terre verte, malachite, emerald green, cobalt blue, 
Prussian blue (insol.), burnt sienna, Caledonian brown. 

This selected palette is the outcome of many years of 
experimenting and of useful observation of the behaviour of 
pigments. It is also, I believe, sufficiently complete to supply 
all that is needed in painting a picture. On the other hand, it 
cannot be regarded as final. Doubtless, as our knowledge 


* A paper read by Mr. A, P. Laurie, M.A., at the meeting of the 
Society of Arts on the 9th inst. 
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increases, certain pigments will be excluded from this list and 
others introduced. It will be necessary to subject it to a 
careful and detailed criticism from time to time. It has 
seemed to me, however, better to confine myself to this 
palette than to conduct experiments over the whole range of 
pigments, although there are pigments which have been 
excluded, and which are worthy of another trial. Among the 
reasons for doing this I may point out that there is a tendency 
to useless repetition in the experiments on this subject, and to 
proving again and again that certain pigments are fugitive. 
Surely the fate of certain colours has been finally settled, and 
they need be no further considered. I have also been limited 
in range by the fact that I have set myself to prepare most of 
the pigments experimented upon, and to prepare them in such 
a form that they should be equal in colour, &c., to the 
commercial specimens. The importance of doing this is 
obvious. We can only hope‘to arrive at accurate knowledge 
on this subject by preparing the pigments experimented upon, 
and knowing their history and what they contain. This is a 
most laborious task, however, as published recipes are almost 
useless, and months of experimenting were usually necessary 
before a single pigment mentioned here could be satisfactorily 
produced. 

In order to make the paper complete, the recipes used in 
the preparation of the pigments should be published in full. 
This is impossible at present, though they are all carefully 
recorded, and will ultimately be made public. This paper, 
then, is merely a few notes on Professor Church’s palette, not 
pretending to exhaust the subject, and to be added to, from 
time to time, as fresh results are obtained, 

Let us begin our illustration of this palette by selecting from 
it the pigments which require careful preparation and careful 
testing before being finally included. They are cadmium 
yellow, cobalt yellow, vermilion, madder carmine, French ultra- 
marine, Naples yellow, baryta yellow, purple madder, madder 
brown, malachite, emerald green, Prussian blue. All these 
pigments are artificial except malachite, which is of little 
importance, and much will depend on the method of prepara- 
tion, careful washing, exclusion of dangerous impurities and 
freedom from gross adulteration. The other pigments in the 
list are permanent, if genuine; and therefore all that is 
- necessary is to look out for adulteration. 

To take, then, the yellow pigments mentioned in the first 
section, and to begin with cadmium yellow, careful readers of 
Professor Church’s book will find that he refers to only one 
shade of this yellow as being perfectly safe, an orange-yellow 
shade. The pale cadmiums are notoriously fugitive and 
contain free sulphur, while the deep orange cadmiums seem 
apt to change into the yellow varieties. I have been trying 
myself to obtain a cadmium of a pure light yellow, which shall 
contain no such objectionable constituent as free sulphur, and 
shall also be molecularly stable. I have been preparing some 
lately which I subject to a dull red heat before grinding. This 
ought to increase molecular stability, and would, of course, 
prove destructive to pale cadmium made the usual way. I do 
not feel justified in publishing the process as yet, but I think 
the pigment is worthy of a trial, as it ought to be stable. 

Cobalt Yellow (.4ureoline).—This pigment (a nitrite of 
cobalt and potassium) I have prepared from a recipe very 
similar to the one given by Professor Church. I find, after 
thorough washing and grinding in oil, that it is not affected 
by twelve months’ exposure out of doors towards the south ; 
so that, as far as my tests go, I can confirm Professor Church’s 
good opinion of it. 

Yellow Ochre.—I have recently had my attention directed 
to a most objectionable adulteration of yellow ochre with lead 
chrome yellow. Out of seven samples of “ Oxford ochre” sent 
me by wholesale dealers in pigments two contained chrome 
yellow. One of the two consisted very largely of whitening 
tinted with chrome, and mixed with a small quantity of a pale 
ochre. The result was a sample which looked as bright as the 
best samples of genuine Oxford ochre. Professor Church 
mentions adulteration with yellow lake. I have never yet 
met with a case of this, 

Vermilion.—l_ have described at length elsewhere my 
€xperiments on this pigment. I find many English samples 
to contain alkaline sulphide, and prefer genuine Chinese 
vermilion. The following are the percentages of ash found in 


Ses samples of Chinese vermilion obtained direct from 
hina :— 


(x) (2) 
“T T 


_— 


(3) (4) (5) (6) 
06 aro ‘06 *O4 

Some of the English vermilions can be very much improved 
by washing with weak acid, as the following analysis shows :— 


Ash before washing 4 ; = » °52 per cent, 
», after washing . , . . © "I4 45 


All vermilions, including the best Chinese vermilion, blacken 
n sunlight, but are, I believe, stable pigments when exposed to 
he diffused light of a room or gallery. 


Madder Carmine.—The madder lakes I have experimented 
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on are of my own making, and are prepared by dyeing well 
washed alumina with artificial alizarine, and again thoroughly 
washing. I have prepared a purple, a ruby and a rose madder. 
After a year’s exposure the purple has possibly lost a little, the 
ruby is unchanged, and the rose has very slightly faded and 
become purpler in tint. They are all practically unaltered, but. 
with a slight advantage in favour of the ruby madder. 

The only other pigment open to question in this palette is 
French ultramarine. I have not made any experiments on this 
pigment, and shall therefore pass to Section H. 

Naples Yellow.—\ find no difficulty in preparing a real 
Naples yellow that is a compound of oxide of lead and antimony 
of a fine colour, but have not exposed it for a sufficient time to 
test its durability, 

Baryta Yellow or Lemon Vellow.—Professor Church points 
out that lemon yellow is often a strontium, not a barium 
chromate, and that the barium chromate is much the most 
permanent of the two. I have therefore only experimented on 
the barium chromate, preparing it myself. It seems to me to 
lose slightly in brilliancy after twelve months’ exposure. As 
lead chrome and Prussian blue are known to be mutually 
destructive, I thought it as well to test a mixture of barium 
chrome and Prussian blue. I find ‘that a bright green is pro- 
duced, which is only slightly dulled by twelve months ex- 
posure. Here and there the Prussian blue seems to have faded, 
causing the yellow to show up through it a little more, but they 
do not seem to have any injurious action on each other. 

Purple madder I have already referred to, and I have not 
tested brown madder of my own making fora longer period 
than six months ; for that period it was not affected. 

The two next pigments of doubtful stability are malachite 
and emerald green. Malachite is so little used that I have not 
experimented on it. I have described elsewhere the property 
which emerald green possesses of slightly dissolving in the 
linseed oil and slowly diffusing through it after it is dry. “It asy 
of course, fatal both to cadmium yellow and vermilion, turning 
them black. For this reason I think it is better rejected, or, if 
used, only occasionally by itself, and far away from any 
cadmium yellow on the picture. I should advise the introduc- 
tion of cobalt green into the palette. It is a durable and 
beautiful pigment. 

Prussian Blue.—It is very difficult to try Prussian blue that 
has been properly washed. It is apt to contain as much as 
3 per cent. of free sulphuric acid and often large quantities of 
potassium ferrocyanide. English makers are, in my experience, 
peculiarly careless, and I find it best to buy Prussian blue in 
Germany. It is troublesome to make. ‘The blue I have 
obtained from there never contains more than ‘o1 per cent. of 
free acid, so that it is easily washed sufficiently. I have had 
some of a peifectly washed blue exposed for twelve months. I 
find it has faded somewhat and become greener in tint. It 
must be remembered, however, that in the dark Prussian blue 
recovers, so that it should be stable in an ordinary room. I 
find it may be mixed with cobalt yellow with impunity. Alb 
the other pigments in this palette are of undoubted stability, 
and are above question, 

In the course of these notes I have referred more than once 
to the effect of light on these pigments. My method of testing 
this was as follows :—I selected an attic window looking nearly 
due south, and I hung outside it a wooden frame, into which I 
could slide glass plates (half-plate size). After preparing, 
washing and drying a pigment I ground it in pure cold-pressed 
sun-refined linseed oil, and rubbed it out on two glass plates, 
getting the two patches of colour to look as nearly the same as 
possible. I put them both away to dry, and after they were 
dry I slipped one plate into the frame and put the other away 
into a plate box. In this way the plate outside was exposed 
to all the weather and sun for twelve months, from September 
to September. The pigments tested were :— 


Twelve Months, 
... Unchanged. 
. More purple, very slightly faded. 
. Perhaps very slightly faded, 
... Unchanged. 
. A little duller, 
. Black, or dirty brown. 
. Faded, greener, 


Stix Months. 
... Unchanged, 


Ruby madder 
Rose madder 
Purple madder 
Cobalt yellow 
(Barium) Lemon yellow 
(Chinese) Vermilion 
Prussian blue 


Brown madder 


These tests were of such exceptional severity, the exposure 
being outside, that I do not think any of these pigments should 
be removed from the selected palette, as they have practically 
(with the exception of vermilion) proved permanent. The 
reasons for not distrusting vermilion have been given elsewhere. 
As far, then, as my experiments have gone, I should only 
exclude emerald green from this palette, provided the pigments. 
mentioned are properly prepared, and with such restrictions as. 
the avoidance of impure vermilion and of pale cadmium yellow,, 
as at present manufactured. Of the other pigments the most 
affected by exposure (after vermilion) is Prussian blue. Of the 
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other blues, of course cobalt blue is perfectly safe, but French 
ultramarine requires careful testing. On the whole, however, 
this palette seems to me a very trustworthy one, and not at 
present open to much improvement. There are, however, 
various pigments excluded which are worthy of further trial, and 
may ultimately be reintroduced. 

In all these experiments the pigments have been merely 
‘ground in pure oil. Different vehicles have a powerful influence 
on the durability of many pigments, and are worthy of special 
study. I have treated of this, however, at considerable length 
‘elsewhere, and: need not repeat my experiments here. The 
results may be briefly summed up as follows :—Linseed oil is 
permeable by moisture and gases, and consequently affords 
poor protection to pigments liable to be affected by moisture or 
<ertain gases. 

The dissolving of resin in the oil, so as to make oil var- 
nishes such as copal oil varnish and amber oil varnish, has 


little or no effect in protecting the pigments, the moisture still | 


penetrating. Pure resin, when made into vehicles by solution 
in volatile liquids, and natural varnishes or balsams, such as 
Venice turpentine, cleo de abezzo, and others do protect very 
effectively, excluding moisture and gases, and enhancing the 
durability of the pigment under adverse conditions. . (This 
probably accounts for the durability of most coloured lacquer- 
work from Japan when natural varnishes are used, and there is 
some historical evidence to show that balsam was largely used 
by both Flemish and Italian painters on vehicles.) 

Certain pigments are soluble in linseed oil. For instance, 
verdigris is readily, emerald green slightly, soluble. Such 
pigments diffusing through the oil may be very destructive. 
They are not soluble to the same extent, if at all, in resin. 
These results, though of little practical application at present, 
may, I hope, lead to the discovery of an improved medium 
which will protect and isolate pigments ground in it, and so add 
to the durability of pictures. 


THE ARTISTS’ CORPS. 


q* Saturday the annual distribution of prizes to members 

of the 20th Middlesex (Artists) Rifles took place at the 
headquarters, Duke’s Road, Euston Road. The Duke of 
Cambridge presided. Colonel Edis, F.S.A., colonel command- 
ing, opened the proceedings by reading a statement of the work 
done by the corps in the year ending October 31 last. The 
total number at the end of the Volunteer year was 725, as 
against 736 in 1890; of proficient officers and sergeants, 73 ; of 
officers passed in tactics, 13; and of officers and non- 
commissioned officers passed in signalling, 6. The percentage 
of efficiency was 98°75, as against 99°59 in 1890, the decrease 
being due to absence abroad and illness. The capitation grant 
earned for 1891 was 1,737/., as against 1,718/.in 1890. Shooting 
for 1891 :—Marksmen, 56; first-class shots, 201 ; second-class 
shots, 439 ; third-class shots, 5; against 55, 149, 479, and 33 in 
1890, showing a distinct improvement in the general: shooting 
for the year. The “figure of merit” was—for trained members 
¥60°30, and for recruits 149°67, comparing well with other Home 
District corps, and would have been much better but for the 
difficulty in getting ranges. Ninety-four members had resigned 
since November 1, 1891, but the recruiting had been better than 
for several years. The regiment was now up to its full 
establishment, 804, and there was a large increase in recruits. 
Colonel Edis, in conclusion, warmly thanked the Duke of 
Cambridge for coming to distribute the prizes, especially as he 
was now under the cloud of personal sorrow. 

_ The Duke of Cambridge said that the Artists was one of the 
very best corps he had had the pleasure of seeing on parade. 
He congratulated them on their high standard of efficiency, 
and was bound to say that in his experience they had always 
shown themselves as competent to hold a place in the ranks of 
the public service as any other. Smartness on parade generally 
implied efficiency in other respects. These things were some- 
times thought too trivial ; but as an old soldier he entertained 
a different opinion. 

The prizes were then distributed. The principal were as 
follows :—Battalion Shooting Prizes.—Series I.—Seven shots, 
200, 500 and 600 yards—Private Willett, C Company, 88 points ; 
Private Bickerton, B Company, 85 points, Series II.—Seven 
shots, 200, 500 and 600 yards—Corporal Nevill, B Company, 
75 points ; Private Lake, D Company, 74 points. Series III.— 
Vanishing Targets—Private A. Hughes, D Company, nine 
points ; Sergeant Pilkington, B Company, nine points. Series 
IV.—Recruits, third-class conditions—Private Mallam, D Com- 
pany, 66 points; Private Barton, C Company, 66 points. 
Series V. (“ Brock”).—Skirmishing, 20 shots, advancing and 
retiring, 450 to 200 yards—C Company (Captain Haynes), 
65 hits; D Company (Captain Davidson), 65 hits (tie). 
Series VI. (“Adjutant’s”).—Five volleys and five rounds, 
independent firing—E Company (Captain Maybrick), 193 
points. Commanding Officers’ Cup, 1691.—Highest percentage 


of marksmen and first-class shots—D Company (Captain 
Davidson), 56°31 per cent. Major Bruce’s Cup.—Largest 
percentage of attendances at specified battalion drills, 1891— 
B Company (Captain Thomas), 53:29 per cent. “Artists’” 
Shooting Association.—Private Willett (C Company), 349 
points, gold jewel ; Corporal Nevill (B Company), 346 points, 
silver jewel ; Private Shepard (C Company), 337 points, bronze 
jewel. Battalion Marksmen.—Private Hodgson (D Company), 
198 points, badge. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


i is astonishing how many actions of late under the Building 

Act become failures. Last week in the Lambeth Police Court 
Mr. Samuel Jerrard, a builder, was summoned by Mr. Ellis 
Marsland, district surveyor for Camberwell, for an infringement 
of the Act. The complainant said the proceedings were brought 
under section 23, and the question at issue was whether the 
building was a public one. The complainant in December 
received notice from the defendant for the erection of an 
infirmary in the grounds of Dulwich College. Complainant, 
after seeing the plans, came to the conclusion that it was a 
public building within the meaning of the Act, and found that a 
corridor in connection with it and the college was being con- 
structed with wood, contrary to the Act. Mr. Biron said the 
whole question depended upon whether it was a public building or 
not. The complainant contended it came under the heading of 
“ Hospitals,” which was mentioned in the section of the Act. 
He was not aware that the building was only for the use of the 
boys in residence. Mr. Biron said there was scarcely a large 
school which had not an infirmary attached to it, and that was 
for the exclusive use of the scholars, but such structures were in 
no sense “ public buildings” or “ hospitals” within the meaning 
of the Act. He thought the summons was misconceived, and 
dismissed it with 3/. 5s. costs. 

Av Wandsworth, Mr. J. Derby, a builder, of Adelaide Road, 
Brockley, appeared to answer a summons at the instance of the 
London County Council for building beyond the general line of 
frontage in Childebert Road, Tooting. Mr. Besley, on behalf 
of the defendant, took a preliminary objection. He said the 
defendant was entitled to fourteen days’ notice between the 
issue of the certificate of the superintending architect and the 
issue of the summons, to consider if he should appeal against 
the line of frontage defined by the architect. Mr. Burton 
argued that the superintendent architect’s certificate was not a 
proceeding precedent to the institution of legal proceedings. 
The certificate was obtained as evidence of proof. Mr. Den- 
man ruled in favour of Mr. Besley, and dismissed the summons, 
remarking that it would be unfair to deny the defendant an 
opportunity of appealing. He granted three guineas costs 
against the Council. Mr. Burton applied for a fresh summons, 
which the magistrate granted. 


Ventilation of Buildings. 


S1r,—A perusal of Mr. Key’s paper on page 163 would lead 
the reader to suppose that the system of ventilating and 
warming buildings on the propulsion method, with filtered or 
washed fresh air, was a new plan introduced by himself in this 
tenth decade of the nineteenth century. It so happens, how- 
ever, that the pages of Dr. Billing’s book, published in 1884 by 
Triibner & Co., of London, gives descriptions and shows illus- 
trations of a number of buildings warmed and ventilated on 
this propulsion or plenum method, while mention 1s made of 
washing the incoming air, and also in some cases bringing the 
air down a large, high shaft for greater purity. ) 

Now, as Dr. Billing’s book was published in 1884, it follows 
that between 1884 and 1890 many other buildings must also 
have been ventilated and warmed on this same propulsion 
method, so that for Mr. Key to refer to the introduction of the 
propulsion system of ventilating and washing at the Victoria 
Infirmary, Glasgow, in 1890, as a new method, is simply 
absurd. dg ; 

The use of large ducts for the passage of the air is shown in 
Dr. Billing’s book, as also large steam or hot-water coils for 
heating the air. As to the large valve outlets on roof used at 
the Victoria Infirmary, and shown by Mr. Key as if they were 
an original idea of his own, an illustration of same will be 
found on page 31 of the “ Transactions of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects” for 1883-84, in a paper by Mr. E. C. Robins, 
F.R.I.B.A. Possibly there is one detail of the system at the 
Victoria Infirmary which Mr. Key may claim as new in 
February 1890, being the coiled air-filtering screen there used. 
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If this particular style of screen was not used before then, then 
Mr. Key is fully entitled to credit for it. 

In regard to the practice at the Victoria Infirmary of con- 
tinually taking away the vitiated air at the floor-level, I 
strongly disapprove of that. Speaking to a medical gentleman 
on this subject this week, he stated that some of-the nurses at 
this infirmary complained of suffering from cold feet, while their 
heads were heated and sore. This I consider is one bad effect 
of using the outlet at floor in all weathers. I consider that in 
this country more or less of the air in the room or hall should 
be allowed exit at the ceiling, according to circumstances. As 
to Mr. Key’s assertion that no building can be sufficiently venti- 
lated automatically, or without machinery, that is a mistake. 
Many churches, halls, and one-flatted schools can be well venti- 
lated and heated automatically if the work is properly done.— 
I am, &c., W. P. BUCHAN, 

Glasgow: March 5, 1892. 


Warming and Ventilation of Buildings. 

S1IR,—Innate modesty is so exceptional an endowment for 
a ventilating engineer that I can only regret if any suggestion 
of mine induced Mr. Bartlett to part with his remaining stock 
of that estimable commodity. If, however, he will replace it 
with a little of the elementary knowledge necessary for the 
successful practice of his profession, his present loss should be 
his future gain. That he is altogether unacquainted with the 
laws which govern the movement of gases is proved by his 
assertion that cold air, like Newton’s apple, falls to the ground. 
To show how utterly wrong this is, I have only to point out 
that if such were the case, instead of the atmosphere we should 
have its component parts in layers, the heaviest at the bottom, 
so that our share, on the earth’s surface for a considerable 
number of feet above sea level, would be carbonic acid, in 
which existence is impossible. 

To show how much gravitation has to do with gases, I will 
suggest to hima simple experiment in elementary chemistry. 
Let him take two glass jars, and after charging one with 
hydrogen (the lightest of all gases) and the other with carbonic 
acid, which is many times heavier, hermetically seal them, but 
making a connection between the two jars at their mouths with 
a small glass tube. If he will then stand the jar containing 
carbonic acid on its bottom, the jar containing the hydrogen 
will be inverted over it at a higher level. Let them remain in 
this position for a time, and then test the contents of each jar, 
when it will be found that the carbonic acid has risen and 
mixed with the hydrogen, and the hydrogen fallen, so that the 
actual proportions of both in each jar is uniform. 

The remainder of Mr. Bartlett’s answers to my objections 
are by no means correct, but I can hardly be expected to instruct 
a competitor in the technique of his profession, and I will only 
refer to the publication he so kindly left with you for my 
perusal. It is simply a list of places in America where the so- 
called Smead system has been carried out, and how he con- 
siders it any reply to my objections Nos. 8 and 9, I fail to 
understand, more especially as his reply No. 2 admits the 
correctness of my objection No. 9 as to the cost of supplying 
the Smead system, Io per cent. of the cost of the building being 
an exorbitant amount, 

With reference to ventilation and heating on the Continent 
and in America, my general experience has been that in cold 
weather it consists of getting as much heat into the building as 
possible, and keeping it there. There are, however, exceptions, 
but they only prove the rule, such as the scheme carried out at 
the great amphitheatre of the new Sorbonne, Paris, or that of 
Dr. Bohm, at the Grand Opera, Vienna, &c. &c. The schemes 
in these instances are more complete in their details than any- 
thing of the kind at present in this country, but it is worthy of 
note that they have all originated from the system of ventilation 
carried out at our Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. Bartlett, in comparing English modes of heating dis- 
advantageously with Continental and American methods, is, I 
am glad to say, in error, and I would suggest to him that 
before again making such an assertion he gives some little 
attention to the general principles on which the practice of 
warming depends, the manner in which heat is transmitted, 
the different climatic conditions in the various countries, more 
especially as regards the humidity of the atmosphere and ex- 
tremes of temperature, and also to Professor Tyndall’s investi- 
gations.—Your obedient servant, J. ALFRED DARGUE. 

15 Great George Street, Westminster: March 15. 

[This correspondence must now cease.—ED.] 


The Walsall School Board. 
__ SIR,—While reluctant to trespass on your space, I should 
like to point out that in your remarks in the last issue on the 
action against the Walsall School Board, based on a necessarily 
one-sided report of the facts, you have, quite unintentionally, 
done the Board less than justice. The case was decided sum. 
marily by the judge on points of law, so that, while plaintiff had 


the full benefit of counsel’s statement on his side, defendants 
had no opportunity either of rebutting those statements or of 
putting their case before the Court. Had the merits of the case 
been entered into they would have shown that the plan origin- 
ally selected by them was objected to by the Educational 
Department in one particular; and this, as those of your 
readers who have had much correspondence with the Depart- 
ment will know, is not such a rare or unusual occurrence as to 
give grounds for insinuations of unfair dealings on the part of 
the Board. The plan which was then adopted (placed second 
in the original competition) was altered only in this one par- 
ticular to meet the requirements of the Department ; the other 
alterations that were made were consequent either on an 
enlargement of the site or upon circumstances with which the 
conditions of the competition or the rules of the Department 
had nothing whatever to do. In the course of the trial the 
judge said, “It might be that none of the plans submitted 
complied strictly with the Department’s rules, and that the 
Board honestly selected those which they believed to be 
nearest.” How far this was so I do not know, not having seen 
the drawings submitted in the competition ; but, as a matter of 
fact, the Board were prepared with independent professional 
evidence to prove that plaintiff in his plans had not only not 
observed the most imperative of their conditions, but had also 
distinctly violated several of the most important of the rules of 
the Department. On this additional information I think you 
will be prepared to admit that the Board were entitled at the 
least to a verdict of “Not proven” on the charges brought 
against them. t 

I may add that, in awarding costs, the judge expressed the 
opinion that, so far as he could see, the Board had acted in 
perfect good faith throughout.—Yours obediently, 

Walsall: March 14. H. H. MCCONNAL, 


GENERAL. 


The Exhibition of the Manchester Academy of Fine Arts 
closed on Saturday. During the month: this: exhibition has 
been open to the public the numbers of visitors and of season- 
tickets sold have been about equal to former seasons. Thirty- 
five pictures have been sold, valued at 563/. 145. tee oe 

The Bronze Statue of the late Hon. F. J. Tollemache, at 
Grantham, was unveiled last week. The figure is 10 feet 
4 inches high. Mr. G. Simonds was the sculptor. » efit 


A Salon of the forthcoming International Exhibition of 
Black and White in Paris will be set apart for examples of the 
art of illumination. i ae 

A Statue of Queen Mary, subscribed for by the ladies of 
Edinburgh, is being modelled by Mr. Birnie Rhind. It is to, 
be piaced in one of the niches of the National Portrait Gallery. 
The sculptor is eager to have two other figures in the same 
niche, viz. Mailland of Lethington, the Queen’s Secretary, and 
Bishop Lesley, one of her Commissioners. aaa 

The German Artists have been holding meetings in order 
to arrange for an adequate exhibition of German art in 
Chicago. There is apprehension that sufficient money will not 
be obtainable for that purpose. 

Troyon’s Piturage aux Environs de Honfleur, which in 
1875 was sold for 7,600 francs, has realised at the Hétel Drouot 
26,700 francs. 

Plans by Mr. Lacy W. Ridge have been adopted for the 
Turner’s Hill Church in Sussex. If an additional sum of 
2,000/. can be raised, the building will be commenced this year. 

Professor Benno Adam, who was known as the “ German 
Landseer,” has died at Kelheim in his eightieth year. He was 
the son of Albrecht Adam, the battle painter. 

The Competitors for the Prix de Rome in architecture will 
this year consist of MM. Bertone, Cargyll, Deperthes, 
Despradelles, Duquesne, Guérin, Heubés, Letrosne, Patouillard 
and Tronchet. 

Messrs. Garlick & Sykes, of Preston, are the architects 
for the new buildings at the Winter Garden, Blackpool. 

Messrs. Armistead & Parkinson, of Bradford, have been 
successful in the limited competition for a mission-chapel at 
Eldwick. 

Messrs. W. & G. Shearburn, architects, have opened 
an office at Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, in 
connection with their business at Dorking. 

The Portico of the Manchester Exchange is to be removed, 
and the building is to be brought forward in line with Cross 
Street. Mr. Murgatroyd is the architect who will carry out the 
change, and will consequently sacrifice his own work. 

Professor E. A. Freeman died at Alicante in Spain on 
Wednesday morning. He was a prominent member of the 
Ecclesiological Society, and besides his papers he wrote a 
“ History of Architecture,” a volume called “ Essay on Window- 
tracery,” “The Architecture of Llandaff Cathedral,” besides. 
numerous essays on the art. 
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THE annual meeting of the Thoresby Society was held 
in Leeds on Wednesday. The members perform a most 
useful work. They not only pay for printing documents 
relating to local history, but they either make the transcrip- 
tions themselves or pay for such copies. One of the works 
in hand is the Kirkstall Abbey Coucher Book, and the 
preparation of it involved much labour. The Corporation 
of Leeds have come into possession of an important series 
of early charters relating to Kirkstall Abbey. It is hoped 
that in due time they will be placed in the hands of the 
Thoresby Society in order that they may be examined and 
reported on by competent persons. A hearth-tax return of 
the time of Cuar Es II. is being printed. A valuable work 
has been undertaken by Mr. A. M. Brown, in photograph- 
ing at his own cost the ancient buildings of Leeds, a first 
series of which he has kindly presented to the Society. 
During 1891 the Society paid visits to Kirkstall Abbey, 
Kiddal Hall and Barwick-in-Elmet. An address was de- 
livered to the members at the Abbey by Mr. J. T. Mick LeE- 
THWAITE, F.S.A. ; and Mr. MorkIL1, one of the honorary 
secretaries, explained the antiquities at Kiddal and Barwick. 
During the past year the work undertaken by the Leeds 
Corporation for the preservation of Kirkstall Abbey has 
been continued, and the Council of the Thoresby Society 
believe that their fellow-members will join them in recog- 
nising the value of the measures which have been taken 
under the able and experienced direction of Messrs. Hopr, 
MicKLETHWAITE and Irvine. It would be well if the 
example set by the members of the Thoresby Society could 
be imitated in other places.- 


SPIRE, or Speyer, the chief town of the Palatinate of the 
Rhine, it is well known, was one of the most important of 
the Roman stations. _C#sar occupied it, and fortifications 
were erected by Drusus. Roman work is visible in parts 
of it. But from its position Spira, or Noviomagus, was a 
point of attack for the native tribes, and the extent of the 
destruction is suggested by the scarcity of inscriptions. 
Hardly a dozen have been discovered in the course of three 
centuries. On that account exceptional interest is attached 
by German archeologists to a “find” which is now the sub- 
ject of discussion. In the course of building operations in 
the extension of the Ludwigs-strasse, several Roman graves 
were met with. A few weeks ago a monument appeared 
which suggests a Roman temple on a miniature scale. It 
was about 5 feet below the ground. The slab is flanked by 
columns, and on it is a figure of a child finely draped, at 
whose feet isa hound. On the architrave is an inscription 
—‘ PEREGRINVS.C.IULI NIGELLIONIS . SER ANN. X.H.SE” 
—thus recording the death of PEREGRINUS, the slave-boy of 
ten years, who belonged to C. JuLius NIGELLIO, and who 
must have been a favourite. There is some ornamentation 
also on the stone. Herr Lupwic Moos, the architect of 
the building where the memorial was discovered while 
taking out the foundations, has sent the stone to the 
Museum, of which it has become the principal attraction. 
The slave will henceforth have a reputation just as if he 
were entitled to rank among the noblest Romans. 


Tue exhibition of over forty of Mr. WHISTLER’S 
“Nocturnes, Marines and Chevalet Pieces” at the Goupil 
reveals in the first place that the artist’s paintings can resist 
time as well as the works of painters who paint with heavier 
hands, and secondly that, in spite of the abuse of the 
artist’s style, people are willing to pay for examples of it. 
Nearly all the paintings have been lent for the exhibition. 
The works will also reveal to many that Mr. WHISTLER’S 
latest manner was not always adopted by him, and at one 
time he was more English than French in the employment 
of a liberal variety of colours. But at all times it is evident 
that he was not prone to painting out. There are signs of 
deliberation, which was. never, we suppose, a slow process 
with Mr. WHISTLER, and he is not to be blamed if he can 
apply colour once and for all without going through a course 
of experiments in order to attain a satisfactory result. Nor 


is Mr. WHISTLER culpable for attempting to paint subjects 
which other artists consider to be unpaintable. He is an 
Independent, and tries to reveal what he sees; his vision 
may be imperfect, but he would not mend matters by 
attempting to realise how things appear to men whoare free 
from defects. Certainly Mr. WHISTLER has not always per-. 
ceived objects in the same way. ‘The Gold Screen and the 
Balcony were inspired by Japan, and there is variety of 
colour. The Zzttle White Girl and the Portrait of Miss 
Alexander would hardly to a stranger appear to have come 
from the hand that painted JZiss Rosa Corder or the Lady 
Meux. The Southampton Water is an effort to realise the 
effect of a wave, and in style is very unlike the Channel or 
the Bognor. Again, the St Mark's, Venice, and the 
Valparaiso seem to be inspired by altogether different ideals. 
The Carlyle is of this world, and substantial enough for the 
old man who used to perambulate the back streets of 
Chelsea at night, while the ladies’ portraits appear as if they 
were taken from beings who had gone through some 
mysterious change. ‘The visitor who has a notion that Mr. 
WuisTLER has bound himself to one class of work is likely 
to be surprised by the variety which is to be seen in the 
Goupil Gallery. Whether he will be more or less pleased 
will depend on himself. But of one fact a visitor may be 
certain, that the artist has not cared to seek for the 
favourable opinion of friend or enemy when he was paint- 
ing, and we may also be certain that in his visits Mr. 
WHISTLER derives more pleasure from the sight of his own 
works than anybody else can. 


In 1889 the Works Committee of the London School 
Board accepted the tenders of six quantity surveyors for 
taking out the quantities for new schools and enlargements 
of schools, the remuneration being in accordance with the 
following extract from the report of the quantity surveyor, 
who was then advising the Board :—‘‘ For these services 
the quantity surveyors are to be paid a percentage to be 
agreed (subsequently fixed at one per cent.), with a reason- 
able charge for special surveys, necessary in case of altera- 
tions to existing buildings, and the cost of lithography and 
any other expenses out of pocket. The ordinary discount 
allowed by lithographers to be received in consideration of 
the quantity surveyor’s labour in examining the transfers, 
and in connection with the issue of the quantities. The 
lithographer’s accounts to be shown when so required.” 
The Works Committee are now of opinion that it is not 
desirable that the system of sanctioning special payments, 
in addition to an agreed percentage, should be continued, 
and they propose to obtain fresh tenders from a selected 
list of firms for taking out the quantities at a percentage 
which shall be inclusive of all charges, it being understood 
that the lithography shall be paid for direct by the Board. 


Tue church of St. Thomas in Strasbourg is generally 
considered as coming next to the cathedral in interest. It 
contains several monuments which visitors admire, and 
especially one by PicALLE—the large memorial of Marshal 
SAXxE, whose fame was revived by ScripE and LEGOUVE, 
when they wrote “ Adrienne Lecouvreur.” But the majority 
of the monuments recall professors of the Strasbourg 
University and scholars who wrote forgotten books. An 
addition to the series is one which has been just completed. 
It commemorates a citizen who was not unknown in 
England, viz. Martin Bucer, the reformer, who died in 
Cambridge in 1551, and was “the great architect of 
subtleties.” He was one of the earliest and boldest of the 
reformers, and introduced the new doctrines in Strasbourg. 
He came to England on CranMER’s invitation, and was 
appointed to teach theology in Cambridge. For the statue 
placed in the church of St. Thomas, Herr RIEGGER em- 
ployed an old woodcut of the sixteenth ,century as being 
the best portrait of Bucer. The figure is in white marble, 
but the rest of the work is in the fine sandstone of the 
district, and was designed by Herr SaLomoy, architect. It 
is well to have a memorial in this case, for BuCER’s great- 
ness must be taken on trust. His chief works were pub- 
lished anonymously, and there is no collected edition of © 
them. Nor was his body allowed to moulder in English 
earth, as his bones were publicly consumed in the Cam- 
bridge market-place. 
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A CISTERCIAN ABBEY. 
By H. P. BURKE-DOWNING, A.R.1.B.A. 


IRKSTALL is not the least interesting of the many 
interesting abbeys built for us by the zeal and 
devotion of our ancestors. Recently, after long years of 
neglect, it has passed into the possession of the Corporation 
of Leeds, to become a playground for the children of the 
town, and now means are being taken to preserve what is 
left of it, and to save us from the disgrace of allowing so 
interesting and beautiful a building to fall into utter ruin. 
The necessary restoration has been proceeding under the 
direction of Mr. MicKLETHWAITE, than whom there is 
probably no architect who would be willing to give stronger 
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and this has provoked much comment and discussion. We 
may be sure, however, that the step was necessary, and we 
ought not to hesitate between the preservation of a pic- 
turesque bit and the safety of a grand architectural monu- 
ment. My sketch shows the abbey as it was when covered 
by the ivy. How great a change the removal of this has 
effected can be easily conjectured. 
Kirkstall stands not far from Leeds, a town of import- 
ance even in Roman times, upon the river Aire, which 
must surely have been a stream of better odour when the 
monks fished from its banks than now, when it is polluted 
daily by the dyeing-vats of Leeds.. The Lacrys, to whom 
the land in this quarter was granted by the Conqueror, 
founded the abbey for members of the Cistercian brother- 
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‘Kirkstall Abbey. 


orce to the teaching of the following lines, which present | 


the aim of every true restorer :— 


It was a pious work, I hear you say, 

To prop the falling ruin, and to stay 

The work of desolation. It may be 

That ye say right ; but oh, work tenderly, 
Beware lest one worn feature ye efface, 
Seek not to add one touch of modern grace, 
Handle with reverence— 


Mid all the light a happier day has brought 
We work not yet as our forefathers wrought. 


No ambitious attempt is being made to rebuild the 
abbey in its old form, but stone by stone it is being carefully 
and reverently put in order, so that Leeds shall not suffer the 


disgrace of allowing so noble a monument of its early life tobe. 
It has been necessary for the preservation - 


gradually effaced. 
of the structure to pull down the ivy which covered its walls, 


hood, a reformed Order whose boast, in WorpsworTn’s 
words, was :— 
Here man more purely lives, Jeast oft doth fall, 
More promptly rises, walks with stricter heed, 
More safely rests, dies happier, is freed 


Earlier from cleansing fires, and gains withal 
A brighter crown. 


The strict rules of the Cistercians enjoining simplicity 
of life and dress extended also to their architecture, and 
their abbeys were for the most part large and well built 
rather than richly ornamented. They did not, however, 
neglect fair proportions. Kirkstall was built when they 
were already beginning to construe their rules more 
liberally ; but while of a richer type than was usual in their 
earlier houses, it was never elaborate. 

Enclosed by a loop of the Aire, and well sheltered by 
hills,and woods, the situation of Kirkstall consorts with 
another rule of the Cistercians, which imposed silence on 
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the members of the monastery and bade them choose for 
their house a secluded spot separated from the busy haunts 
of men. 

With abundance of fertile land in its possession, with 
spare living and hard working, the community of Kirkstall 
grew rapidly rich, and when among the larger monasteries it 
was dissolved, in 1539, it was probably worth to Henry VIII. 
as much as ten thousand pounds a year, according to the 
value of money at the present time, and there were besides 
its treasures of gold and silver plate and its stock of corn 
arid cattle. 

The Dissolution was the last scene in the active and 
useful life of the monastery; and from that time it has 
gradually decayed and been demolished by the hand of time 
and of man, for its stones have been used in the building of 
many a house in Leeds. 

The industrious monks did not alittle for the education 
of the place they dwelt in, and now they are gone it 
would be ungrateful to let all that recalls them perish. 


The sacred tapers’ lights are gone, 
Grey moss has clad the altar stone, 
The holy image is o’erthrown, 
The bell has ceased to toll. 
The long-ribb’d aisles are burst and shrunk, 
The holy shrines to ruin sunk, 
Departed is the pious monk, 
God’s blessing on his soul! 


E. A. FREEMAN. 


ISTORIANS like the late Epwarp AvuGUSTUS 
FREEMAN are rare at any time and in any country, 

and his loss before his magnum opus was compieted there- 
fore affects other lands besides England. In his manner 
of looking at the past there was little that could be called 
local or parochial ; his very tendency to see in progress 
the victory of Teutonism rather than of English institutions 
was a sign that he was no party writer. The saying, “ All 
roads lead to Rome,” which is repeated so often in his 
essays, also denoted that in gazing on the present his 
thoughts went far backwards. He made no profession of 
profundity, and always assumed a very matter-of-fact 
manner ; but there is no doubt that FREEMAN was one of 
those observers who could see the Time Spirit working 
unceasingly at its whirring loom upon that great mantle 
which with all its variety never ceases to be continuous :— 


So schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. 


It might be said of FREEMAN that he brought his work 
near to that ideal history which Macautay sketched in his 
young days, but was incompetent to realise, The great 
defender of Whiggism as an universal principle did not 
know himself if he imagined he could be at his ease when 
describing “‘the stately monastery, with the good cheer in 
its refectory and the high mass in its chapel ; the manor- 
house, with its hunting and hawking ; the keeps where 
nobles, insecure themselves, spread insecurity around them, 
gradually giving place to the halls of peaceful opulence, to 
the oriels of Longleat and the stately pinnacles of Bur- 
leigh.” MacauLay was not possessed of the technical 
knowledge that was necessary to describe any operation or 
change that was exemplified by works of art, and nature 
had not endowed him with an affection for either form or 
colour. He could write well enough about law and politics, 
for he had studied those subjects, and his knowledge of 
many things was marvellous. But he could not rise above 
the standard of his time. He was educated when art was 
ignored in classrooms and college-halls ; he found that it 
was without value among politicians, and he perceived that 
anybody who ventured to talk about it in the vicinity of 
“the busts and the paintings, the carving, the grotesque 
gilding and the enigmaticai mottoes” of Holland House 
would receive scant mercy from the despotic mistress. 

FREEMAN was more fortunate. We do not mean to 
suggest that he was born to be an artist, or that even he 
was a credit to his drawing-master. ‘The sketches of build- 
ings, which FREEMAN introduced in some of his books, 
would be enough to refute any supposition of that sort. 
But it cannot be denied that he enjoyed the precious privi- 
lege of sharing in an enthusiasm for architecture which was ? 


almost without precedent. According to Sir JosHua 
REYNOLDS, one of the great advantages of an academy con- 
sists in that “atmosphere of floating knowledge {where 
every mind may imbibe somewhat congenial to its own 
original conceptions.” In the room of the Oxford Archi- 
tectural Society FREEMAN not only was made to feel that 
architecture was a power with which the Church could not 
afford to dispense, and from the companionship of architects 
and amateurs to learn a deal about style, but principles 
which he afterwards explained in his books, the ideas which 
were most congenial to his mind, were first developed in 
the papers and discussions. Weak men, we might say the 
majority of the members, fell into a sort of stereotyped 
notion about English Gothic and about the infallibility of 
the officers to decide all questions relating to building in 
preference to the oldest architects. But FREEMAN was 
not so pliabie. As far back as 1845—that is, when he was 
only twenty-two—we find him startling the proprieties by 
a paper in which he maintained the “ Romanesque style to 
be as truly and in as strict a sense Christian architecture as 
Gothic itself.” Romanesque, if not the pet style of FREE- 
MAN, was at least with him afterwards the first landing-place 
in the history of modern architecture. The paper was no 
less remarkable for another anticipation. ‘The continuity of 
history was the governing idea of all FREEMAN’s later works. 
Now in his essay of 1845 we find him attacking the Society 
because it had not recognised continuousness, admitting 
three periods of Gothic—First Pointed, Middle Pointed 
and Third Pointed. He argued that there were only two, 
viz., Early and Continuous. ‘To FREEMAN’s mind, accepted 
divisions were as absurd as would be the description of a 
river if it were assumed that every part between two bridges 
differed in character. One passage from a defence of his 
theory will suggest the tendency of his thoughts at that time:— 

It appears to me that the Camden School, like all others who 
have shared in the revived study of Christian architecture, set out from 
the merely antiquarian view—merely antiquarian I mean as opposed to 
philosophical investigation, not as opposed to the religious feeling 
for which they have always been so eminently and honourably dis- 
tinguished—the bare succession of styles in England, the school of 
Rickman, Bloxam and the Glossary ; the lifeless accumulation of facts 
and instances, without avy perception of their pervading spirit. In 
those days men talked of ‘‘ the four styles of Gothic architecture” and 
of ‘*Continental towers in the Romanesque style,” answering to our 
Norman. That such a state should fonce have existed could hardly 
have been avoided in the nature of things, and no blame is due to any 
one for having once been in it, but only for not opening their eyes now 
that greater light is afforded. From this, however, the Camden 
school soon escaped; they presently learned that round-arched 
buildings were not Gothic by being on this side of the water, and that 
English and foreign Romanesque must stand or fall together. It was 
established that the distinction between Norman and Early English was 
one of a different kind from that between Early English and 
Decorated ; but the conclusion thence deduced was the exceeding 
depreciation of Romanesque as almost Pagan. 

The advocates of the dissection of the art into periods 
were, however, too numerous, and the young Fellow of 
Trinity had to wait until he was able to appeal to a larger 
audience. There could be no doubt, however, about his 
enthusiasm. In one of his early papers we find him 
declaring that there was “nothing unworthy of the highest 
intellect in such studies as the Society followed, since archi- 
tecture was the highest of the arts, and was history speaking 
in stones and bricks.” He -did not renounce his opinions, 
for, ata much later time he said, ‘ Deal worthily with the 
history of architecture, and it is worthy to take its place 
alongside of the history of law and of language.” 

The love of architecture, which pervaded so many 
earnest members of the University of Oxford in those days, 
was not so much excited by the art itself as by the belief 
in the relationship between Gothic architecture, Gothic 
ornamentation and ecclesiasticism. PusEy, Kersie and 
NeEwMaAN did not come to that conclusion, but their fol- 
lowers, including FREEMAN, differed from them. It might 
even be supposed that the attraction of Romanesque for 
FREEMAN was caused by his belief that the afflictions of the 
Church of England in the middle of the nineteenth century 
resembled those which had to be endured when people 
were building round-arched churches. In a letter, which 
was a reply to a writer who suggested that, as we are not 
living in the twelfth century, it is impossible to reproduce 
the architecture of that period, he said :— 


This argument would, of course, tell equally against building 
Gothic because we do not live in the thirteenth, fourteenth or fifteenth 
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century, the lesson we need is that conveyed by the style. of that cen- 


tury ; the temptation now surely is to despair. in adversity, not to be. 


corrupted by prosperity... With our Church in bondage, ‘* imperfectly 
recognised and developed, cramped in her energies equally from within 
and without,”’ our bishops nominees of the Prime Minister of the day, 
our Synod as unconstitutionally as sacrilegiously closed, with temporal 
courts interfering with a metropolitan’s most purely spiritual functions, 
our abbeys lying desecrated and forgotten, our cathedrals plundered, 
our universities threatened with similar spoliation, which period is 
most akin to our owt? which lesson do we need—that by which 
Poore and Wykeham, amid the smiles of the world, in the full feudal 
power of the prelates of their time, with the great ones of the earth 
doing homage to their princely state, were taught to look beyond this 
world and its dignities, and rise in heart and mind to that heaven 
whither every portion of their glorious works led alike the eye and the 
heart of the worshipper ; or that by which St. Anselm and St. Thomas 
learned, amid the complication of tyrannies which then threatened the 
Church, still to look on in faith to a brighter day, and were enabled to 
endure every form of persecution, trusting in the sure promise of her 
Lord? Of course, no period in a nation’s history can altogether recall 
a former one, but I think there can be but little doubt which of the 
two our position most resembles, 


From this extract it would appear as if the direction of 
FREEMAN’s thoughts was determined bya religious emotion, 
and that he prized Romanesque because it united the 
persecuted churches of two periods. Whether his course 
was logical or supported by history it is not our place to 
inquire. 

It was not necessary for FREEMAN to think about a pro- 
fession. He was wealthy, and could seek the enjoyment 
which he preferred at the time—that ‘was, the study of 
architecture. He wrote essays, read papers at meetings of 
county societies, and acted as a cicerone. He sketched 
rather less ineffectively than in a later time. In his life he 
resembled some other enthusiasts, who imagined a new era 
was coming for the Church. His exertions were in some 
measure represented by his “ History of Architecture,” 
which appeared in 1849. He also wrote the essay on 
“Towers and Spires” for WicKEs’s volumes, and was 
annoyed when he found the work appeared without his 
name on the title-page, being relegated as a signature to the 
end of the essay. 

It was, on the whole, fortunate for FREEMAN that he 
married and settled for about ten years in Monmouthshire. 
In Oxford he might have become an amateur theologian or 
exegetist, while in Wales he found a new field for archeo- 
logical speculations. The “ Archeologia Cambrensis ” took 
the place of the ‘ Ecclesiologist” as a record of his investi- 
gations. He introduced a new mode of treating subjects, 
which, if less imaginative than what had been used, was 
more profitable. In 1850 appeared one of the most useful 
of his books, the ‘‘ Essay on Window Tracery,” and in the 
following year the ‘Architecture of Llandaff Cathedral.” 
To the costly book on “ The History and Antiquities of St. 
David’s” he contributed the pages which relate to archi- 
tecture. 

FREEMAN left Monmouthshire for a house at Somer- 
leaze, near Wells, which is associated with his name. 
There his most important works were written, as well as his 
countless contributions to periodicals. He was especially 
successful with short essays. JoHNsoNn would describe him 
as “a full man,” and it is evident from them that he 
found pleasure in enriching his articles with the lore he 
acquired from books and the facts he observed in his travels. 
With all his love of the Teutonic, he could not, like a 
German, draw upon his inner consciousness. His theories 
seem to be simple affairs compared with the weight of 
evidence by which he supported them. But theories 
brought the advantage of compelling him to be consistent. 

One result of his consistency was that everything he saw 
suggested something else, and as became an Englishman 
foreign works recalled those which are among us. The 
temples of Pzstum, he said, become nobler when one is 
able to trace the steps by which their columns and entabla- 
tures grew into the arches of Westminster. The fortifica- 
tions at Tusculum made him think of Nottingham Castle. 
The ditches of.Old-Sarum he believed to be quite as re- 
markable as the Etruscan walls of Fiesole. In Gelnhausen 
Church he sawa resemblance to St. Woollos at Newport, 
and he traced affinity between ‘a church at Lucca and some 
of the Northampton churches and buildings in Chichester. 
The tower arch of St. Benet’s at Cambridge was said to be 
a fellow of a great doorway of the palace of THEODORIC at 
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centuries, But I-do assert that, though we do not livé in the twelfth’ 
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Rayenna. In the “scala” battlement that is common in 
Verona he recognised a developed shape of the “stepped 
battlement of Ireland. The Early English towers and the 
Italian campaniles he held to be absolutely the same, for 
“there are towers both in Verona and in Venice which no 
one would feel to be out of place in company with Corgs- 
WEGEN’s towers at Lincoln.” The greatest praise he can 
bestow upon the architect of the Pisan Duomo is to say that 
“he must have been a man worthy to rank beside IxTrnos 
and ANTHEMIOs, beside the designer of Spalato and the 
designer of Durham.” ~ He explains a visitor’s dis- 
appointment at seeing St. Peter’s, Rome, which is longer 
than St. Albans and higher than Amiens, by saying “ the 
architects of St. Albans and Amiens knew what to do with 
their length and their height, while the architects of St. 
Peter’s did not know what to do with theirs.” In all these 
cases we can see that FREEMAN was acting in accordance 
with his belief in “the Unity of History,” of which he 
spoke so well at Cambridge. Like a naturalist, he could see 
that differences in detail could co-exist with affinity, and 
hence he concluded that there was an essential unity of the 
Romanesque style in England, Germany and Italy, and that 
there was “hardly a detail of our primitive Romanesque 
which does not appear in a more finished shape in Germany 
and still more in Italy.” This search after Unity, which was 
so strong with him, he shared with the foremost thinkers 
of all times, and the effects are witnessed in the sciences as 
in literature. 

The largest of his published works, his “ History of the 
Norman Conquest of England,” reveals the importance 
which he attached to architecture. It is full of elaborate 
discussions about the character of pre-Norman and post- 
Norman buildings, and their relations to foreign work. 
Such parts must appear unattractive to ordinary readers, 
and it may be doubted whether FREEMmAN’s work will ever 
be as popular as TuHreRry’s. The studies of FREEMAN in 
France, Germany and Italy were utilised to give accuracy 
to his descriptions of Norman castles, and certainly not one 
of his predecessors in ancient or modern times has devoted 
so much attention to building. HrRopotus would be as 
astonished as HuME on reading such a piece of exposition 
as the following in a work which treated of the efforts made 
by the Normans to gain and keep a hold of England ; it is 
found in the fifth volume :— 

The pointed arch, as a mere mathematical form, is doubtless as old 
as tbe round. As a constructive form it had been used in Saracenic 
mosques for ages before it made its appearance in Christian churches, 
and it had been used no less freely in later times in the great works of 
the Mohammedan conquerors of India. As a trophy of the conquered 
Paynim, it appears in the gorgeous buildings of the Roman kings of 
Sicily, and even in the inner range of columns in the nave of Pisa. 
But in all these buildings the pointed arch appears as a mere construc- 
tive form ; in none of them, any more than in the so-called Gothic 
architecture of Italy, did it work out for itself an appropriate and 
consistent system of decoration. To work out such a system was the 
architectural problem of the later years of the twelfth century, That 
was the time of struggle between the later Romanesque and the 
coming Gothic, just as the later years of the eleventh century were the 
time of struggle between the earlier form of Romanesque and the 
later. The use of the pointed arch as a main constructive feature was, 
there can hardly be a doubt, brought back to Western Europe by the 
Crusaders. But what they brought back was a mere germ—a germ 
which had brought forth no worthy fruit in its early Eastern home, but 
which was to bring forth a goodly crop indeed on the kindlier. soil of 
England, France and Germany. As in the Classical Roman archi- 
tecture, the architecture of the transitional time before Diocletian, the 
forms of the entablature and of the round arch were strangely inter- 
mingled, so, in the early use of the pointed arch, its constructive forms 
were no less strangely intermingled with the decorative forms of the 
round arch, The pointed arch was first placed on supports belonging 
to the earlier style, whether on the massive piers of Malmesbury or on 
the graceful columns of Palermo. At Palermo, at Lucca, at all places 
south of the Alps, the style advanced no further. The native 
Romanesque of Italy, in the height of its richness and beauty, was 
cast aside for a feeble imitation of the native pointed architecture of 
the North. The lands beyond the Alps were more lucky. The germ 
which we see at MalmesLury and Kirkstall grew up, by slow but easy 
steps, into the full growth of Lincoln and Ely and Salisbury, of Kéln 
and Southern Bayonne. 


Strange as the parts upon architecture may appear to 
the majority of readers of the history, it must be admitted 
that FREEMAN was justified in. his treatment. Norman 
buildings have survived, while so much else that was done 
by the Normans has passed away without leaving any trace. 
The castles and churches exemplified the course of their 
thoughts, and the manner of designing might be classed 
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among the “foreign. relations,”, for while foreign forms were 
employed England was not isolated from the rest of the 
world. In those days architecture was worthy of a states- 
man’s care. 

For the “ History of Sicily,” of which three volumes were 
completed, FREEMAN was no less painstaking in his study 
of the buildings which were to be the scenes of the events 
he described, and indeed it might be said that to him the 
architectural background appeared to be as important as 
- the dramatis persone. In attending to inanimate as well 
as animate things it is possible he attempted too much. 
Every architect must be grateful to a historian who shows 
so much respect for the art of building ; but at the same 
time history has its own laws, which should be obeyed. 
‘To FREEMAN’s mind there was, no doubt, a close con- 
nection between the habitation and the inhabitant, but 
everybody is not constituted to look at mankind in so exact 
away. We are afraid that the pages which are generally 
skipped in FREEMAN’s history include most of what was 
written about buildings and architecture. Excellent as is 
his style, there is little variety in it, and he had not a power 
like Mr. Ruskin to make a description of a church ora 
part of one become a source of pleasure which is not 
willingly forsaken. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
HE tenth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 


was held on Monday evening, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, 


president, in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT said they would all deplore the loss of 
Professor Freeman, for many years an Honorary Fellow of the 
Institute. Whatever the exact position that would be assigned 
to him as a writer and an historian, they had to mourn in him 
the loss of an eminent and distinguished man. Referring to 
his writings, the President made mention of his “ History of 
Architecture,” his first work ; his essay on “ Window Tracery,” 
and his architecture of Llandaff Cathedral. 

Mr. BRYDON presented a complete set of plans of the 
theatre being built at Amsterdam to cost about 100,000/., given 
by the architect of the building, Mr. Sprenger. 

Mr. GEORGE AITCHISON, A.R.A., read a paper of which the 
following is an abstract, on 


Byzantine Architecture. 


Professor Aitchison in his introductory remarks said archi- 
tects were now interrogating every architectural monument to 
discover how building had been converted into architecture in 
every country in the world, so that they might make the step 
forward towards a style characteristic of modern civilisation. 
In Byzantine architecture was to be seen the gradual adapta- 
tion of the plans of antique buildings to the ritual of a new 
faith, the universal adoption of the dome, the successive 
devices by which the equilibrium of the dome was at last 
attained, and the new esthetic problems solved. In studying 
Byzantine architecture two difficulties were encountered—the 
date of its beginning and its chronological sequence. 
He had taken the dedication of Constantinople (330 A.D.) 
as the first, although the buildings erected then were of 
Roman architecture, and probably designed by Roman archi- 
tects. Having referred to the buildings erected in the time 
_ of Constantine, the author said the greatest benefit the 

Emperor had conferred on architecture, beyond his build- 
ings, was to enact that all persons in North Africa and 
' Italy should be freed from taxes if they allowed their sons 
of eighteen years of age and of liberal education to be brought 
up as architects. As to the sequence in date of Byzantine 
buildings little could be traced from Constantine’s death to the 
days of Justinian, because the study of Byzantine architecture 
had been neglected; but if masterpieces were again to be 
erected old ones must be studied, and one masterpiece of the 
world was the Sta Sophia of Constantinople. From a descrip- 
tion, by Eusebius of Czsarea, of an early Christian church, it 
would be seen that the churches originally faced east and the 
priest faced the congregation ; the right and left sides of the 
altar were the priests’ right and left, the right or south aisle 
being for men and the left or north for women. In the fifth 
century the orientation was reversed, the priest standing with 
his back to the congregation and facing east, although the sides 
of the altar remained as before. The pure basilica type, in the 
form of a circus, did not, however, find favour except in Italy 
and the West. When domes on pendentives were first used 
was not known. M. Dieulafoy and others had discovered that 
the ancient Persians used egg-shaped domes over square 
chambers, carried by a pendentive pierced by a squinch ; and 
M. Choisy was of opinion that those found at Serbistan, 
Firouzabad and Ferachbad were of the days of the. Ache- 
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“menides. (about 800 B.c.). A pendentive, not quite regular in 


form, was found at Caracalla’s Baths (211 A.D.); and mentioned. 
by Ware in his tracts on vaults in 1822. It was generally 
agreed, however, that the first great dome on four pendentives 
was that of the great Sta Sophia ; and next to Sta Sophia the 
most|important building, for its influence, was the church of the 
Apostles at Constantinople, eventually destroyed by Mohammed — 
II. for his mosque, but said to have served as the model for 
St. Mark’s at Venice and St. Front at Périgueux. The earlier 
buildings of Central Syria seemed to have had considerable 
influence on Byzantine architecture. After the building of the 
great Sta Sophia the constructive problem to be solved 
was making domes on pendentives safe. The original dome 
of Sta Sophia had fallen twice, and though rebuilt. with 
a higher rise, was not absolutely secure. The. weakness 
of the abutments to the dome and _ pendentives was 
mainly on the north and south sides. No other big dome was 
to be found in Byzantine work ; in minor and later examples 
barrel-vaults took the place of the arches. M. Choisy had 
pointed out that the dome of Sta S pha at Salonica was 
abutted by vaults one-third the diameter of the dome, but that 
church was probably two centuries later than its prototype. 
The church to the Virgin at Salonica, called by Texier and 
Pullan St. Bardias, had been looked on as an early specimen 
of a dome on a drum, but the date of its dedication was 1028 
A.D., and its arrangement also pointed toa late date, for the 
plan showed three apses at the east end, with a large central 
dome supported on columns and surrounded by four small 
domes. A similar arrangement of five domes was found at St. 
Nicholas at Myra, which was nearly identical in plan with St. 
Theodore at Constantinople. In Greece the squinch or conch 
seemed to have been preferred to the pendentive. Most of the 
peculiarities in churches after the building of the great. Sta 
Sophia were structural ones to prevent the spread of domes on 
pendentives, and the use of drums added to the weight ; they 
showed, however, that the Byzantines had learnt to build domes 
securely. The esthetic devices of early Byzantine work were 
not easy to describe, for most of the columns came from 
temples. The slips of entablature over the columns in the 
groined halls of the Roman baths were roughly imitated by a 
block put over the capitals ; these blocks were universal up to 
a certain period. It was also possible that the treatment of the 
arcade over the Porta Aurea at Diocletian’s palace was a 
common practice. Besides the cup, cushion-shaped or cubical 
capitals, the turning the apophyges of the columns into bands 
was worthy of note. A‘sthetically the outsides of the buildings 
appeared to have received little attention, although some fronts 
were ornamented with blind arches or open arcades, and in later 
work bricks in zigzags, or rude imitation of the Greek fret, were 
used. The profiles of Byzantine work were tame and common- 
place, with no proper cesthetic sequenceinthemouldings. Thein- 
teriors were splendidly decorated after the Roman manner, which 
the author described. The five Imperial palaces at Constantinople 
all joined together were as curious in construction as they 
were splendid in internal decoration. As the Byzantine Empire 
shrank away the position of these palaces was found to be too 
exposed to attack from the Bosphorus, and another was built 
at Blacherne, on the Golden Horn. The great tank, called 
the Cistern of Pholoxenus, believed to be of Constantine’s time, 
was interesting as exhibiting how the Byzantines built for pure 
utility. The peculiarities of Byzantine construction were given 
in M. Choisy’s work, “ L’Art de batir chez les Byzantins,” and 
was most original and interesting. The vastness of the interior 
of Sta Sophia, the author considered, was most striking, and 
was greatly aided by one having to go down the narrow 
narthex, through the Imperial door into the main edifice. In 
the course of his description of the interior, Professor Aitchison 
drew special attention to the lighting, as matter he deemed not 
sufficiently thought of in modern buildings. There were forty 
windows round the base of the dome; the aisles on both floors 
were flooded with light, and there were many windows in the 
north and south clerestories. The decoration also was splendid; 
the lower part of the walls panelled with precious marbles, the 
spandrels of the upper arcades and friezes inlaid with magnifi- 
cent patterns on black and white marble, superb monolithic 
columns of porphyry and verde-antique and gold mosaic com- 
bined to produce a dignified and superb magnificence. The 
Professor concluded his paper with a reference to the present 
age, perhaps the most marvellous the world had seen, and said 
architecture had made great strides, and architects were 
bestirring themselves to make greater. What seemed, how- 
ever, to be overlooked was that architecture was a structural 
art, and that all that architects could tell was by building ; yet 
very few seemed to thoroughly acquire the art of construction. 
As a nation the English could not pose like the Greeks as lovers 
of the beautiful ; but they were not so far removed from the 
Roman character that they need despair of producing the grand 
and the dignified. Success was only to. be achieved by the 
united and continuous efforts of many for generations. Noble 
architecture could not be looked for until there was a passionate 
desire for it among the people, devotion in the architects, and 
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the opportunity of acquiring perfection by a long series of 
monuments to one noble purpose. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A., proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Aitchison. Sta Sophia was wanting in some of its 
‘former beauty of colour, the old mosaics and decorations 
having been’plastered over. There was still a beauty of colour 
derived from the tones of the columns, &c. One great beauty 
of the building came from the gradual way the eye caught its 
size and scale. Section after section struck the eye, then the 
subdivision of them and the arrangement of the apses and the 
galleries, then the details of ornament such.as in the capitals, 
till at last one began to realise the stupendous size of the whole 
building.. Students in Paris used constantly to study the 
drawings of this mosque, and the neo-Grec style was really 
based on Byzantine work rather than on Greek. No style 
offered more advantages than Byzantine for students to begin 
on, owing to the simplicity of the masses and the great beauty 
of the details. He should like to have heard a longer period 
than 1,130 years assigned, for he believed that Byzantine 
principles, in a perfect form also, might be found two centuries 
earlier than Professor Aitchison had mentioned. Ina paper 
he had read some years ago he had pointed out an inaccuracy 
in the date assigned to Ferachbad and Serbistan, a mistake 
which Professor Aitchison still held too. Choisy, he believed, 
was wrong in stating that the church of St. Sergius was without 
pendentives. If it were a fact that there were pendentives, it 
was probable that San Vitale was a copy of St. Sergius. Tradi- 
tion assigned the building of Sta Sophia at Salonica to Justinian, 
but Professor Aitchison thought that was not the case, because 
of the apses and the drum to dome. According to Procopius 
these were alterations made later. At Sta Sophia, Salonica, 
the drum was carried up square externally, weighing enormously 
on the piers, and practically independent of causing thrust. 
The three apses came in with the change in Greek ritual early 
in the seventh century. Among the water-colour drawings 
shown by Prof. Aitchison, two were the most beautiful he had 
ever seen, executed with a beautiful touch and exquisite feeling. 

Mr. JAMES PAYNE seconded the vote of thanks. The 
period of Byzantine architecture was one of the most interest- 
ing in the whole list of styles. The needs of Christian churches 
were quite different to anything that had gone before. New 
problems had arisen, and hence its development. The birth- 
place of Byzantine architecture, he thought, was in Syria, all 
the types of the style being there found. There was much 
more to be seen of Byzantine architecture in Constantinople 
than those who visited it were as a rule aware of. He wished 
students would visit Constantinople and sketch and measure 
these early buildings. _ After Constantinople, there was no 
more interesting city than Salonica. There were churches 
there resembling the Roman or basilican plan, and churches 
on the plan of the Greek cross, with dome and drum. It was 
difficult to get into all these churches, many of which had been 
turned into harems, and from one he had to make a precipitate 
retreat. In Athens also were churches with the Greek cross 
and drum, with dome over. Constantinople, Adrianople, 
Salonica and Athens were best known, They contained 
many interesting buildings of the early time, and much 
more might they expect to find in the less visited towns. 
They seemed to form a link between Classical and Medizeval 
buildings, while the problems of Gothic architecture, he 
believed, began with the Byzantine styles. 

Professor KERR supported the vote. In the course of his 
remarks he drew a distinction between architecture of the 
column and lintel, architecture of the arch, and architecture of 
the dome. The drum in domes was quite absent from Byzan- 
tine architecture. He advised architects to pay attention to 
the development of architecture now going on in America. 

After remarks from other members a cordial vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Aitchison and the meeting adjourned. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


vA a late meeting of the York Architectural Association, 
_ held at the Church Institute, Mr. W. G. Penty, past 
president, delivered a lecture on “ Technical Education in rela- 
tion to Architecture and Building.” 

__ The lecturer said that the term technical in its widest sig- 
nification included the artistic. Architecture was both technical 
and artistic. Building was technical, and therefore any system 
of education in regard to architecture or building must neces- 
sarily be technical in character. All were agreed that some 
system of education specially adapted to the requirements of 
architects and builders was necessary, but opinions might and 
did vary considerably as to the particular form and extent of 
the education to produce the best results: In architecture it 
had long been a debatable point as to whether architects should 
be subjected to the highly systematic course of training similar 
to that given in some parts of France and Germany, or whether 


the training shouldbe less conventional and allow greater 
freedom so as not to endanger the individuality of the architect. 
Upon this point there was ample scope for discussion, and he 
was an advocate for a very considerable amount of systematic 
training ; at the same time it should not be too systematic and 


conventional, so as to utterly destroy all originality or indi- 


viduality. It was quite possible to overtrain and cram the 
student with rules and formulas to such an extent as to stultify 
his capacity for the original development which must ever 
evolve those features, both constructional and artistic, which 
captivate the beholder. What is wanted is a thorough mastery 
of principles, and their application was easy. They would 
adapt themselves to the practical requirements of daily practice. 
The lecturer had no desire to decry rules and formulas. They 
were as necessary as principles ; they were the result of prac- 
tical and experimental experience based on principles. But 
however necessary and valuable rules and formulas might 
be, they should not be considered everything, to the 
exclusion of the more important. They only occupied 
their proper position when subordinated to the  prin- 
ciples which ruled them and from which they had heen 
deduced. There was a very great difference, however, 
between a proper systematic training which would minister to 
and keep within proper bounds that originality of which we are 
too apt to boast and that kind of training which repudiates all 
system and is of the haphazard type which has been so general 
in England. Because a man possesses’a knowledge of the 
various ways which can be employed for doing anything, it 
surely does not follow that he is in a worse position than the 
man who with an original genius gets over some difficulty in an 
original method which may also be more expensive and not so: 
good as other known methods. Originality should be originality 
based upon experience, and no matter how much we may be 
acquainted with current methods both in design and construc- 
tion we should find plenty of demands made both upon our 
ingenuity and originality. Ingenuity, originality and in- 
dividuality were frequently used as almost interchangeable 
terms, especially the two latter, but there was a great difference 
if properly analysed. Anything was original because it was. 
different from what had preceded it, but it might be original 
without possessing individuality. Individuality was that which 
reflected not only the ingenuity, but the very soul of the in- 
dividual, which transfused his feelings into his production, which 
gave it life. Applying this to architecture, it was not sufficient 
for the individuality to be restricted to the architect, the 
designer or contriver ; it wanted to run through all engaged in 
the work, from the highest to the lowest. It was the in- 
dividuality displayed in many of our ancient buildings as much 
as the design which gave them their charm. There was the 
master mason as the presiding genius, but each man was per- 
mitted to throw his own individuality into his own work, and 
he doubtless felt a thrill of pleasure as he did it—he felt that he 
was a man indeed and not a machine, that however humble his. 
part in the whole might be, yet he had a part which was his and 
his alone. And so far as this principle is applicable to, and 
compatible with, the contract system and modern requirements,, 
the lecturer would inculcate the principles of individuality, which 
elevated drudgery into pleasure, and would give every workman 
an interest in his work which would cause five o’clock to 
come upon him with a surprise which at the present time he 
was afraid the workman rarely experienced. In speaking of 
education generally Mr. Penty said that all education should be 
technical in its character—it should possess an intimate con- 
nection with the pursuits of after-life. Under the present 
system of general education it required anyone with an abnor- 
mal love to pursue knowledge for its own sake. It was especially 
in the elementary stages that education required to be made 
entertaining. The principle was already being recognised. 
Learning the elements of any subject was like getting over the 
fence—once over and there was plenty to interest beyond. 
Every system of education should be based more upon the 
exercise of the reasoning faculties rather than upon memory. 

The lecturer then explained the form of education practised in 
teaching architecture in France and Germany, and discussed 
the present position ofthe question in England. An architect’s 
education was never complete—he was continually gaining 
additional knowledge ; day by day the most experienced archi- 
tect was brought face to face with new problems ; he had fresh 

difficulties to surmount, new developments to contend with, and 
ever-increasing demands were made upon his resources. 
Modern inventions and improvements and modern requirements. 
ever kept him in a state of unrest. The lecturer touched upon 
the curriculum of an architect’s education ; he placed great im- 

portance upon a thorough study of the history of architecture, 

and too much emphasis could not be given to the mathematical 

side of an architect’s training. The practice’ of composition 

was frequently neglected, yet it entered into an architect’s daily 

requirements. Sanitary science had made such rapid strides 
in recent years as to become a study in itself, and an architect 

above all things must make his buildings healthy. There was 

also the legal side of an architect’s training, and the many 
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sciences which were intimately connected;with his profession— 
draughtsmanship. No man could be a good draughtsman with- 
out possessing a good general knowledge. It was not 
sufficient that a draughtsman should be able to ink-in well, 
colour and paint—he must be conversant with the construc- 
tive and decorative features he had to manipulate. The great 
essential was that he should be able to pencil-in well. Any- 
one with a little practice could ink-in well—that was merely 
a mechanical operation, but it was the pencilling which proved 
the draughtsman ; the hand might ink and colour, but the brain 
must use the pencil. Above all, an architect should understand 
human nature. He did not know whether his audience would 
consider a study of human nature a technical subject or not, 
but it was nevertheless indispensable. There was. no depart- 
ment in life which afforded greater opportunities for studying 
character than that of an architect. He came in contact with 
clients and contractors, specialists and scientists, men of every 
grade, from men of the greatest culture down to the labourer 
who had never been to a Board School except to mix mortar. 
An architect was an arbitrator between people of conflicting 
interests—in fact, he was dwelling amidst extremes, worried 
nearly to death, and yet strange to say some of them actually 
lived and got fat. One redeeming feature of an architect’s 
existence was that all the various qualifications he must possess 
were not brought into play at one time. Therefore the student 
meed not be overwhelmed by the immense number of subjects ; 
he needed to acquire a methodical habit of mind and a firm 
foundation of the knowledge of principles, so that in the future 
he could successfully tackle the demands made upon him as 
occasion might require. Mr. Penty concluded by saying that 
of all studies architecture was pre-eminent ; it afforded a variety 
of interesting features ; it was intimately connected with the 
history of the human race. The history of architecture was the 
history of the epochs of time. Monumental architecture spoke 
of periods about which written records were silent. Architec- 
ture marked every advance in civilisation. The study incident 
to an architect’s career developed every faculty of the mind— 
there was play for artistic feeling and mathematical exactness ; 
law and order side by side with creations of fancy. Every 
sentiment was associated with architecture ; it had a language 
of prose and a language of poetry ; it appealed to the mind and 
it appealed to the soul. The novice and the experienced alike 
were never satiated by it, for they could never reach the ideal 
which ever towered majestically above their greatest achieve- 
aents. 


THE OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Oxford Architectural and 
Historical Society has been held, at which Mr. James 
Parker delivered his presidential address. He said he pro- 
posed to speak about the origin and early work of the Society. 
In so doing he had to carry his audience back to March 12, 
1839, when the first meeting, a preliminary one, took place in 
Mr. Wyatt’s room. The minutes of that meeting refer to a 
notice or prospectus of the proposed Society, not a copy of 
which has been preserved by the Society, or even by Mr. 
Madan, “a gleaner of all matter that touches on the history of 
Oxford,” and he trusted that a copy would still turn up to be 
deposited with the other documents referring to the Society. 
The members styled themselves a Society for the Promotion of 
the Study of Gothic Architecture. Looking back over a period 
of exactly fifty-three years, it seems to have been a natural 
outcome from two leading movements then making sturdy 
advance in England, and especially in Oxford and Cambridge, 
viz. the scientific one, of which the New Museum is an existing 
memorial, and the religious one, so well known as the Oxford 
movement. The great religious movement was, however, the 
more noteworthy of the two, and the Society was intimately 
associated with that. The originators thought that art must be 
a handmaid to religion, and must represent to the eye what is 
felt at the heart within. They began by urging the demolition 
of galleries in churches, because they hid the grand features of 
the architecture ; pews were condemned for similar reasons, 
and they aimed to get rid of all post-Reformation lumber in 
places of worship, which were to them unsightly—here and 
there doubtlessly overstepping the mark, and robbing us of 
characteristic if not tasteful work of the seventeenth century. 
By their aid the old forms of churches were once more 
brought out, and the return to the style of the Middle Ages 
was so very marked that they virtually became a society for 
the study of Gothic architecture. For a century or more 
previous to the age of Rickman but one school of design was 
dominant, that was the Palladian, the outcome of the later 
and sometimes worse features of Greek and Roman design. Its 
disciples fixed on the term Gothic as showing their hatred of 
all design that was not of their school, and the term, originally 
one of reproach, has survived as a useful one to indicate the 
new style of design struck out by the Teutonic mind in the 
tenth to the fifteenth centuries. The leaders of the Society 


met with the usual fate of innovators—they were looked at 
askance, but yet several heads of colleges and prominent 
scholars of the day threw themselves heartily into the work. 
The revered president of Magdalen (Dr. Routh) was its. first 
president, a post of honour almost requiring too much from his 
advanced years ; he was probably eighty-four at the time, but 
his name was invaluable to the Society as he occupied a re- 
markable position in Oxford, being looked up to by all parties ; 
he had seen Dr. Johnson mount the steps of University College. 
Among the first vice-presidents were Ingram, the author of 
“The Memorials of Oxford”; Richards, rector of Exeter ; 
Buckland, and the head of University. The first committee 
included Dr. Bliss, the writer; Dr. Bloxam, of Magdalen ; 
Churton ; Copeland, the friend of Newman, a Trinity man ; 
Cornish, of Exeter ; the two Fabers, Hawkins, J. B. Mozley, 
the Rev. N. Pococke, of Clifton (he is still living); F. Rogers, 
afterwards Lord Blachford ; and Isaac Williams, to whom we 
may attribute the greater part of the “Tracts for the Times.” 
The secretary was Mr. H. Parker, who had as his junior Mr. 
Thomas Combe, of the Printing Office. In the committee of 
next year are found R. W. Church, afterwards Dean of St. 
Paul’s ; Hussey, of Christ Church ; Johnson, Radcliffe observer ; 
and the name of the Rev. H. Liddell, known better as the 
late Dean of Christ Church, occurs in that of 1844. Mr. 
Gladstone’s name is met with twice or more as subscribing 
towards a restoration fund. Such names as these should have 
proved a guarantee for good sailing in the midst of the shoals 
around them, but the dangers arose from within ; happily no 
shipwreck resulted, as was the case with a kindred society at 
Cambridge, which commenced one term later under the name 
of the Cambridge Camden Society. To continue the purpose 
of the Oxford Society ; it was to collect books on architecture, 
casts of existing examples, models of vaulting and old prints 
of buildings. That programme was fairly carried out, as 
the collection of casts and books easily demonstrate ; it 
was afterwards when as a consultative body they provided 
architects for restorations, and published large detail drawings 
of good Gothic examples for suggestions in building churches 
and chapels that money difficulties arose. They seem to have 
had three meetings regularly every term, and to have done their 
business very thoroughly except that related to money. The 
arrangements for life-member subscriptions gradually became 
such as to check money from coming in, and members soon 
found themselves with meagre funds when more was daily 
expected of them. The numbers were satisfactory—131 in 
1839, sometimes, however, as low as 93, being in the first ten 
years a total of 783, in the second of 211, in the third 134. 
J. H. Newman’s name is in a list of 1839, but omitted in 1840 ; 
he may never have been a member, as it is well known that his 
taste was Palladian, and St. Clement’s Church, near Magdalen 
Meadows, says very little for his appreciation of church architec- 
ture. In 1839 is found a letter from Mr. Ruskin offering a paper, 


‘at the Society’s request, on the application of the Gothic arch 


to modern purposes. The correspondence shows that church 
builders throughout the world consulted the Society, but their 
aid in completing Cologne Cathedral was sought in vain. From 
G. G. Scott we find a letter asking for guidance regarding 
Stafford Church. Among the members of that time is the 
name ofan architect whose activity even now often puts to shame 
that of many a junior member—Mr. Park Harrison. Generally, 
the Society spent their money instead of funding it, and so 
went fast on the road to poverty. Life-members grew careless. 
On the one hand other societies started, and their rivalry with- 
drew subscriptions from the Oxford Architectural Society ; and, 
on the other, architects soon learnt their business and could 
proceed without advice, for as the Society stirred up more 
interest, the better architects did it produce. The Society 
still sails cheerily on, and promises to do so for many years 
longer. 


MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


Ae Council of the college in their last report refer to the 

removal of the medical faculty of the Queen’s College to 
Mason College. In consequence it is proposed to erect two 
new lecture-theatres, one for medicine, &c., the other for 
anatomy, and to provide, partly by the erection of new build- 
ings and partly by an adaptation of existing buildings, museums 
of anatomy, pathology, materia-medica, public health and 
dentistry, a dissecting room, with demonstrators and prosectors’ 
rooms and rooms for the dean and medical professors, with all 
necessary administrative accommodation. It is also intended 
to considerably increase the size of the existing library, and to 
erect new students’ lavatories and latrines. Plans of the new 
buildings and of the alterations have been prepared by the 
architect (Mr. J. A. Cossins), and, tenders having been invited, 
that of Messrs. W. & J. Webb, amounting to the sum of 
11,490/. has been accepted. The work will be proceeded with 
immediately, and it is hoped that the buildings may be com- 
pleted in time to open the new faculty in Octaber next. . 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In case any of our readers should be desirous to visit 
the chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula in the Tower of London, 
where, as has been said, “‘death is associated, not as in 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s, with genius and virtue, 
with public veneration, and with imperishable renown, but 
with whatever is darkest in human nature and in human 
destiny, with the savage triumph of implacable enemies, 
with the inconstancy, the ingratitude, the cowardice of 
friends, with all the miseries of fallen greatness and of 
blighted fame,” it may be well for them to know what are 
the War Office arrangements for visits to that historic 
building and cemetery. The chapel is still used daily for 
service, but from its smallness the number of visitors must 
be restricted. Mr. StanHopPE, however, says that a warder 
is always stationed at the Beauchamp Tower for the express 
purpose of taking any visitors into the chapel who may 
express a wish to see it. The authorities would do well to 


make arrangements by which the importance of the chapel. 


of St. Peter would be explained. The cemetery where 
GUILDFORD, DvupbLey, Protector Somerset, Cardinal 
FISHER, THOMAS CROMWELL, the Earl of Essex, and many 
other celebrities are at rest should not be passed by on the 
briefest visit, and the War Office ought to take steps to have 
the building properly explained. 


THE defective organisation of the artists in France 
causes many evils. Of late years the leading men of the 
Salon have got up an outcry about the-invasion of copy- 
right, and in consequence people have grown afraid to buy 
pictures by living artists, for they don’t know in what law- 
suits they may be embroiled. The majority of the studios 
are, therefore, encumbered with unsold works. Another 
result is, that as buyers consider it is safer to buy works by 
deceased masters, the forgery of pictures has become a 
branch of art which many are compelled to follow to gain 
bread. Since the copyright agitation arose the forgery has 
increased. A case which has been tried before the Tribunal 
Correctionnel of Cherbourg has brought to light the extent 
to which the production of pseudo-MiLtEts and pseudo- 
TRoyons has prospered in that part of the country. The 
prices given were low, for one connoisseur was able to pur- 
chase no less than thirty ““MiLLets” for 5,000 frs., or for 
less than 7/7. a piece. Another victim bought four for 
1,200 frs. The producer was a painter named TEsson, who 
appears to be able to imitate ancient as well as modern 
masters. Purchasers in such cases are dilatory in coming 
forward as witnesses, and therefore it is impossible to dis- 
cover the extent of the output of the Cherbourg factory. 
But there is no doubt that forgery is widespread in France, 
and that able men take part in it. 


THE question of exemption of literary and scientific 
institutions affects many committees of which architects are 
members. According to the Income Tax Act any college or 
hall in any of the universities of Great Britain, public 
buildings and offices belonging to a college or hall, and 
any building the property of any literary or scientific 
institution, used solely for the purposes of such institution 
and in which no payment is made or demanded for any 
instruction there afforded, by lectures or otherwise, is not 
to be assessed. Are the buildings belonging to the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Edinburgh included in any of the 
categories just named? The Income Tax Commissioners 
replied in the affirmative, and they ought to be competent 
to understand the Act to which they owe existence. Buta 
surveyor of taxes took the opposite view, and, strange to say, 
he has won a victory in the Law Courts over the Commis- 
sioners. He maintained that the College of Surgeons was 
a corporate body, established and carried on for the benefit 
of its own members, who alone enjoy the rights and privi- 
leges possessed by the society ; and members who had 
passed qualifying examinations and who were otherwise 
eligible for admission, paid entrance fees to entitle them to 
these privileges. The judges held that neither in the past 
nor in the present was the College of Surgeons a scientific 
Institution in the sense contemplated by the Act. The 
Lord President said that the College certainly promoted 
science, because the profession was a scientific profession, 
and the privileges of its Fellows and the education of its 


licentiates and all who learned their profession within its 

walls conduced to the advancement of science. But its. 
primary and proximate objects were professional, and its 

methods squared with the requirements of the profession, 

and if it furthered scientific research it was only incidentally 

and indirectly. The decision is likely to cause some alarm 

among privileged societies that have escaped taxation under 

the guise of being students of science. 


ONE of the best proofs of the general soundness of 
construction in this country is the scarcity of accidents at 
auctions in private houses. On such occasions rooms are 
crowded as thickly as if there was a desire to ascertain what 
is the greatest load that can be packed on a limited area. 
But, fortunately, danger does not arise. The consequences’ 
that might follow when the floor is in a dangerous state 
have been exemplified in Parsonstown, in Ireland. About. 
forty people were assembled in an upper room of an out- 
house, the floor suddenly gave way, and the assembly felb 
into the basement, that is, a depth of about 12 feet. As- 
delph was exhibited at the time, and shared the fate of the 
bidders, there were few men or women who escaped with-’ 
out cuts on their faces and hands. Fortunately there was a 
doctor present. The cause of the accident was the rupture. 
of the principal beam. It was known to be weak, and iron 
bars had been placed beneath it. Although Parsonstown 
belonged to Lord Rosse, the telescope-maker, and _his. 
family are distinguished for scientific skill, all the inhabit-: 
ants are not possessed of a knowledge of construction. The 
utility of the iron bars was not understood, and they were 
removed, thus causing injury to many people. It would be 
well occasionally for auctioneers to make a survey of the. 
rooms they intend to use. 


THE outcry about the risks of competitions as to who- 
could raise the highest building in Chicago at last has pro- 
duced some effect on the Council of that city. Henceforth 
no building is to exceed 150 feet in height. Where the 
width of a street is not more than 80 feet the extreme height 
is 125 feet, and if the width is not more than 4o feet the 
height is to be roo feet. In any case where a building is 
erected with frontage upon two or more streets of different 
widths, the height is not to exceed the average of the maxi- 
mum heights which are permitted for buildings erected 
upon streets of the widths of those upon or abutting on 
which the building is to be erected. For instance, where a 
building is to be erected having frontages upon two streets 
the widths of which are respectively 40 feet and 80 feet, the 
height is not to exceed 1124 feet. When a building is set 
back, in whole or in part, from the street line, in such 
manner as to increase the width of the street in front not 
less than one-third of the height of the building, an in- 
crease in height will be permitted directly in proportion to: 
the aggregate increase so made in the width of the street ; 
but in no case is the height to be so increased as to exceed 
150 feet. The regulations are not to be taken to forbid or 
prevent the erection to a greater height of spires, towers, 
domes or cupolas, the area of which shall not be more than 
15 per cent. of the ground area of the proposed building. 
The regulations do not apply to buildings constructed or to 
be constructed under building permits already issued, pro- 
vided that the actual work in the construction of such 
buildings shall be commenced within six months from and 
after the date of such permits. All permits already granted 
for the construction of buildings exceeding the above heights. 
are to become of no effect upon the expiration of six months. 
from the dates upon them. 


AN excursion to Brittany at Easter is being organised! 
by Mr. G, A. T. MrppLEron, who was most successful in 
carrying out the arrangements for the visit of the Society of 
Architects to Belgium. It is proposed to visit St. Malo, 
Dinard, Dinan, St. Brieuc, Lanleff, Guingamp, Lamballe 
and Dol. The party will leave London on April 13, and. 
return on April 21. For the travelling and hotel expenses. 
the charge will be only 6} guineas. As Mr. MIDDLETON 
undertakes to lead the party and supervise the sketching,’ 
students of architecture should take care to utilise this’ 
opportunity to visit one of the most interesting parts of 
France under skilled guidance and at a most favourable 
time. Tickets must be paid for on April 1. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GRAND CANAL, VENICE. 


OR this plate Prout took his stand near the Cavalli 

Palace, which appears on the left, and resembles a 

great many of the palaces on the Grand Canal. From his 

point of view he was able to make the Dogana and the 

Church of Sta Maria della Salute appear as terminating the 

view, and this has brought together many interesting parts 
in the lower reach of the Canal. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NOS 413, 414-THE MANOR HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


DESIGN FOR MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, BATH. 


N preparing this design it was considered that the best 
way to gain prominence was to emphasise the wings 
by giving extra height to their termination, at the same time 
providing that the mass of such extra height should be as 
unlike the cubical centre as strict conformity with the style 
of the older building would permit. Consequently domed 
pavilions were employed, and they were connected by a 
two-storey facade of as low an elevation as was compatible 
with sufficient height for the several rooms. The leading 
horizontal lines of the present Guildhall were adopted, and 
unity of design was further secured by employing its best 
characteristic—that is, the fenestration of the first floor, 
which is elegant in character and worthy of repetition. 
There is, however, one defect in the Guildhall—the 
entrance. If unsuitable now it would become still more so 
when wings were added to the building. It was therefore 
proposed to add a Doric portico, and to employ the Order 
on the additional facade. 

The style of the central Guildhall is in Apawm’s 
manner, with a slight leaning towards the earlier work of 
Kent. It is supposed that two architects were concerned 
in the design, and hence the difference of feeling. It was 
the author’s endeavour to keep the wings subordinate to the 
central part except at the extreme termination. In order 
that the height of the new building should not dwarf the 
older work the roofs were kept flat, with the exception of 
the pavilions, which were carried up to a second storey with 
a stone cupola springing from an octagonal base. On the 
south the pavilion would contain the entrance and grand 
staircase to that wing, whilst on the north the pavilion 
would form a vestibule to the technical schools. An arch- 
way leading to the markets would separate the schools from 
the Guildhall. 

The proposed arrangements are.shown on the plans. It 
was intended to build the external walls of Combe Down 
stone (which was used for the central building), the inside 
casing and all the internal walls being of brick. The 
corridors would be floored with concrete with solid 
parquet. The other floors, with exception of basement, 
would be of fireproof construction, finished with parquet. 

It was calculated that the work could be carried out for 
83a. per cube foot. As the building contained 527,136 
cube feet, the cost would be 18,609/. (exclusive of architect’s 
fees), or with ro per cent. added 20,5357. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE IN 


IRELAND.* 


MONG tthe thousands of tourists who annually visit the 
lakes of Killarney, there are few who, among the attrac- 
tions of the romantic scenery, perhaps unrivalled in these 
islands, are aware that they are in the heart of a district full of 
remains of early civilisations, and of ruined churches and monas- 
teries, whose remains carry us back to a time when Ireland 
stood in the foremost rank of northern schools of art, science 
and literature. 

In our south-eastern corner of England we boast of our 
churches at Canterbury, with which we associate the preaching 
of St. Augustine at the end of the sixth century, and we point 
out with pride the remains of buildings erected by our 


' * A paper by Mr. W. Law Bros, read at a meeting of the Society 
of Architects held at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on March 8, 1892. 


great Roman conquerors and civilisers, which are still to be. 
seen in the county of Kent ; but when we transfer our thoughts 
to the south-western corner of the kingdom—to the remote 
mountains and valleys of county Kerry on the wild Atlantic 
seaboard—we find ourselves in presence of buildings whose 
traditions run back at least two centuries earlier than those of 
St. Augustine, of monasteries and churches which prove that 
Christianity was practised here long anterior to its introduction. 
into England. And although we may not in all cases accept 
the dates given by enthusiastic Irish antiquaries as authentic, 
enough remains in these secluded valleys and islands to indi- 
cate that the sister island had attained at a very remote period 
a higher pitch of refinement than we can lay claim to at the. 
same epoch, while at the same time the marked differences in 
the styles of buildings from anything to be found in other 
parts of Great Britain, seem to indicate that this high state of 
culture was not derived in any way from British, Saxon, or 
Norman influences, but rather from an early, if not prehistoric, 
intercommunication with the nations of the far east, from whom. 
some of the peculiarities of the buildings I shall have to 
describe may have been derived. 

Fortunately for the student of Irish archeology, the 
materials are more plentiful than is often the case with more. 
prosperous nations, and not only do the museums of the Royal 
Irish Academy of Trinity College and of the Science and Art 
Department at Dublin, attest the skill of Irish scribes and 
sculptors, metal-workers and ivory carvers, but the very great. 
number and high merit of articles of Irish workmanship pre- 
served in Continental centres prove how these articles were 
valued for their intrinsic merit, and how widely they were 
distributed ; the museums of Paris, Milan, Ravenna, St. Gall, 
Basel and Schaffhausen, being all specially rich in these speci- 
mens of manuscripts and books, brooches, fibula and other 
ornaments, together with church bells and shrines, all of Irish. 
workmanship. 

Nor are the architectural remains less fully preserved or of 
inferior interest than those of more portable objects. A com- 
bination of circumstances has led to the preservation of early 
buildings in Ireland, such as is rarely to be found in those 
countries where a larger measure of material prosperity has 
caused a wanton destruction or conversion of ancient buildings. 
to modern uses, and where misplaced zeal has often brought 
about a so-called restoration, which is in too many cases merely 
a synonym for a complete destruction of all that is interesting 
or venerable, and in its place a substitution of the latest 
vulgarity of cheap imitation of the work of the past. 

Fortunately Ireland, and especially county Kerry, of which 
I shall largely speak to-night, has been, to a great extent, free. 
from these evils. With abundance of stone available for use as. 
building materials, there has been comparatively little tempta- 
tion to use these ancient buildings as quarries, as we find so 
generally elsewhere, while at the same time the sparseness of 
the population and the universal poverty of the inhabitants. 
cause but littke demand for those improvements which are so- 
fatal to the preservation of relics of the past. On the contrary, 
we find here that the superstitions of a poverty-stricken people 
cause them to preserve most religiously the remains connected 
with their venerated saints, and he would be a bold man who 
would venture to destroy or injure one of the sacred structures 
which abound in south-western Ireland. 

Again, many of the most interesting and valuable of these 
buildings are situated in remote islands, often now uninhabited 
and inaccessible to the tourist who is not prepared to take some 
amount of trouble and expense to visit them ; and I need not 
say that those who are prepared to take this trouble are not 
those who are likely to defile these remains by senseless 
scribbling or wanton damage. 

The buildings to which I would call your particular atten- 
tion to-night may be divided into three categories, all, however, 
forming links in one continuous chain of progress or evolution,. 
from the rude cell, or so-called bee-hive dwelling, to the larger. 
and more pretentious oratories and churches, and. thence to the 
stone-roofed Hiberno-Romanesque churches, which covered. 
the land at the time of the conquest of Ireland by Strongbow 
ingutg2s 

Of the first of these categories, the bee-hive cells, or 
clochauns, there is, as a rule, little or nothing to point out 
their Christian origin, excepting in a few instances where a 
cross is rudely inserted over the doorway in a differently 
coloured stone, and the fact that they are, I think, invariably 
found associated with distinctly ecclesiastical structures, and in. 
many cases with inscriptions in ogham and other characters, 
which leave little doubt as to their nature. They are generally. 
found in small clusters, occupying islands either in the larger 
loughs or off the coast, or else within the massive stone forts or 
“‘cashels,” which tradition ascribes to the Danes, and which 
were now used as places of refuge by the early. Christian. 
monks. These forts themselves are of the deepest interest to. 
the archeologist, but as time will not allow me to dwell upon, 
them, I must content myself by referring those interested to 
the magnificent volumes by Lord Dunraven entitled “ Notes 
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on Irish Architecture,” where they are fully described and 
Hlustrated. 

One of the most interesting of these groups of cells is to be 
found on-the rock of the Skellig, which rises to a height of 
some 700 feet above the’ waves of the Atlantic, at a distance 
of twelve miles from the mainland, and is inhabited only by the 
men in charge of the lighthouse established upon it. By the 
courtesy of the Lords of the Admiralty, the gunboat Banterer 
was placed at the disposal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland,-on August 14 last, during their excursion to this 
district, in which excursion I was privileged to take part, while 
at the same time the Commissioners for Irish Lights also lent 
the party their steamer A/ert to aid the expedition. 

The difficulty of landing our party of about seventy on the 
rock may be best described in the anticipatory words of the 
official programme issued by the Society :—“ Owing to the 
precipitous nature of the Skellig rock, the heavy swell of the 
Atlantic, and the absence of a landing-stage, the party will have 
to disembark in the ship’s boats—a slow process, and one not 
to be attempted if the weather is at all rough. The trip is only 
undertaken at the special request of those archeologists who 
think that the risk is compensated for by the interest of the 
place sought to be visited.” 

Great were the forebodings on the day preceding the ex- 
cursion when, on arrival at the little port of Dingle, from which 
place the steamers were to embark the party, we found the 
country covered with a dense white mist, which promised to 
destroy all hope of a successful journey, and we were not re- 
assured by the forecast of the local weather prophets that it 
would be impossible for the steamers either to enter or leave 
the harbour during the fog, and if the wind should spring up to 
dissipate the mist, it would be equally impossible to land upon 
the rock. Fortunately for us, heavy rains during the night 
cleared the atmosphere, and on assembling at the breakfast- 
table we found the weather clear but overcast, with little or no 
wind and a calm sea. Unfortunately, however, our steamers 
had not arrived, and breakfast being concluded, our secretary 
announced with consternation that the excursion would conse- 
quently have to be abandoned. Scarcely had this announce- 
ment been made, when a messenger arrived with the joyful 
news that the Banterer was entering the harbour. It was not 
long before every available boat was requisitioned and we were 
afloat, making all possible speed towards our ship, which lay at 
the mouth of the bay. But now a terrible disappointment 
awaited the ladies of our party, many of whom had prepared to 
face discomfort and even danger in their zeal for archzology. 
When on board we were met by the captain, who, in welcoming 
our party, firmly but courteously declined to receive any member 
of the fair sex, There was, he said, a heavy swell outside, 
which would be a severe test to all landsmen ; he had no cabin 
accommodation nor any woman on board to look after the 
ladies, and he was by no means sure that the proposed landing 
would be practicable, and should the fog come on again it 
would be impossible for us to return to shore till it lifted, so that 
our stay on the steamer might be protracted to two or three 
days. It was impossible to deny the force of these arguments, 
and our ladies sorrowfully returned to land, together with a few 
faint-hearted members of the party, whose courage failed them 
at the prospect of these possible contingencies. The anchor 
was then weighed, and after a four hours’ passage, during which 
most of us offered an involuntary tribute to Neptune, we found 
ourselves at the foot of the huge rock, which rose like a moun- 
tain from the sea. By this time the A/er¢ had joined us, and 
the boats from both ships were soon busily at work in disem- 
barking us, a work of no little difficulty even on a calm day, 
the swell causing the boats to roll considerably, so that it was 
no easy matter to spring from a moving boat on toa rough pre- 
cipitous rock, slippery with slime and seaweed. However, we 
were most ably assisted by a party of blue-jackets, and, thanks 
to their exertions, we effected our landing without serious 
accident. 

As our time on the rock was but short, our able and inde- 
fatigable secretary, Mr. Cochrane, had arranged that those 
who were prepared to do serious work with camera, sketch- 
book, measuring tape or heel ball, should be landed first and 
re-embarked last, and after a rough climb up the rugged steps 
these were soon at work at their self-imposed duties, and by 
their help a fuller description of the remains on this rock than 
has ever appeared before will be published in the forthcoming 
number of the Transactions of the Society. On landing we 
found a road roughly cut in the face of the ‘rock leading to the 
lighthouse, whose keepers form the sole inhabitants of the 
island, and on our right hand an almost perpendicular flight of 
steps, rudely constructed of piled stones and stretching up to 
the dizzy height of 600 feet. On arriving at the summit after a 
breathless climb, we found a massive wall or cashel of rough 
limestone uncemented, and in many places rising flush with 
the edge of the cliff upon which it was built, and entering the 
enclosure were at once in the heart of the monastic settlement. 

No description can convey any idea of the primitive cells 
and oratories which now met our view, but I would refer those 
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who care to have an accurate notion of them to the illustrations 
of them in Lord Dunraven’s ‘“ Notes on Irish Architecture,” to 
which I have already alluded. The buildings are of three kinds 
—there are six stone cells for residences of the monks. These 
are rude, comfortless buildings, apparently of different ages, 
some being of unwrought stones, reminding one more of 
exaggerated tubes of caddis-worms rather than human habita- 
tions, while others are of more recent or at all events more 
skilful construction, the stones being squared, and at intervals 
projecting stones give a suggestion that they may have been 
used as a substitute for scaffolding during construction. All 
these cells are about the same dimensions, from 12 to 15 feet in 
height, circular in exterior plan but quadrangular within, with 
an internal space some 7 feet square, rising into a circular form 
a few feet from the ground. The walls are all of cyclopean or 
uncemented masonry.6 or 7 feet thick, and the space inside 
diminishes by the successive encroachments of each course of 
stonework till a small hole is left at the summit some 18 
or 24 inches in diameter ; the whole construction both in plan 
and execution resembling greatly the street boy’s first architec- 
tural effort in the form of an oyster-shell grotto. 

The doorways of these structures deserve. passing notice. 
They are, as is almost universally the case with Irish buildings 
anterior to the English Conquest, built with inclined jambs and 
measure some 3 or 4 inches more at the base than at the top, 
and are as arule about 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 6 inches high by 
about 2 feet wide, and above the lintel which forms the top is 
to be seen a rude cross, formed by the insertion of whiter 
stones than those forming the cell, this cross being the sole 
attempt at decoration, while at the same time it points out the 
Christian character of the constructions. On the same plateau 
are also three oratories scarcely different from the cells in 
general construction, and only to be distinguished from them 
by their larger size, quadrangular form and raised altars at the 
eastern end. There is, however, a church of more ambitious 
character on the island ; this, dedicated to St. Michael, is the 
only building on the rock which has been cemented, and its 
modest internal dimensions are 15 feet by 10 feet. This 
church is evidently of far later date than the surrounding build- 
ings, and its cemented walls, although 3 feet 6 inches thick, 
have been unable to stand the Atlantic blasts, and have fallen 
into ruin, while the earlier cells stand as perfect as when first 
built. 

There are also two small graveyards, each giving evidence 
of perhaps a dozen interments, and each grave has for its head- 
stone a rude cross ; but so far as I could learn no inscription 
has been found from which it is possible to ascribe an exact 
date to this wonderful relic of olden times. 

Of the history of this remarkable settlement we know 
nothing, except that it was plundered by the Danes in the 
eighth century. Tradition ascribes it to St. Finian who lived 
early in the fifth century, and although one may not accept 
this date as more than approximate, I think that no one will, on 
returning from a visit to its venerable buildings, doubt that he 
has seen one of the oldest and most remarkable Christian 


settlements to be found in Europe, or perhaps the world. For 


many generations the rock has been a place of pilgrimage, and 
Lecky in his “ History of England” gives a description of the 
difficulties and dangers incurred by the pilgrims, while a yet 
more graphic account of them is quoted from Dr. Smith’s 
History of Kerry, in S. C. Hall’s well-known work on Ireland. 

The little seaport of Dingle, from which the excursion I have 
described started, and to which it returned, is but a short drive 
from the delightful district of Kilmalkedar, delightful not only 
for the charming wildness of its scenery, the beauty and variety 
of its flora, hut also for the many objects of archzological 
interest to be found in its neighbourhood. Close to the sea-. 
shore, which saw the destruction of the Spanish Armada, are to 
be seen not only a cluster of bee-hive cells, similar to those on 
the Skellig, although far less perfect, but within a few minutes’ 
walk of them a building which, although of interior interest to 
them, has attracted far more general attention, perhaps from 
its easier access—the oratory of Gallerus. I think that this 
may be looked upon as the type of the next stage of develop- 
ment of the peculiar forms of hut architecture. In the words 
of the great historian of architecture, Fergusson, “it is certainly 
one of the oldest places of worship in these islands, belonging 
probably to the age of St. Patrick, and it is also one of the 
smallest, being only 23 feet by 10 feet externally.* It shows 
the strange cyclopean masonry, the sloping doorway, the stone 
roof, and many of the elements of the subsequent style, and it 
is at the same time so like some things in Lycia and in India, 
and so unlike almost every other building in Europe, that it is: 
not to be wondered at that antiquaries should indulge in some- 
what speculative fancies, in endeavouring to account for such 
remarkable phenomena.t 


_-* These dimensions quoted from Fergusson are too great; the 
measurements given by Lord Dunraven are 15 feet 3 inches by 10 feet 
_2 inches, 
+ Handbook of Architecture, page 925. 
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In many respects there is great similarity between this 
oratory of Gallerus and the clochauns on the Skellig, or at all 
events, to those which appear to be the latest in date, the main 
difference being that this oratory has a rectangular instead of a 
circular ground plan, the two end walls rising perpendicularly 
to a point, while the two lateral walls rise with graceful curves, 
which meet at the apex of the roof where they terminate in a 
“row of pointed stones. The walls, which are about 4 feet 
thick, are of huge stones which have been dressed and fitted 
- into each other with extreme care, which shows that an 
immense amount of labour has been bestowed upon this build- 
ing, the whole of the structure having been chiselled to an 
accurate surface, both externally and internally. 

The western door (the orientation is the same as in our 
churches) is of true cyclopean character, sloping inwards to- 
wards the top, and has internally two projecting perforated 
stones above the lintel, from which it has been suggested a 
wooden door might have been hung. It is about 5 feet 7 inches 
high, 2 feet 4 inches wide at the base, and 1 foot 7 inches at 
the top, so that it was possible for me to enter by stooping 
slightly, whereas at the adjacent bee-hive cells access was only 
possible on all fours. The only architectural feature of this 
weird building is the small window at the east end, which is 
perhaps a foot in height by some g inches or Io inches wide, 
with an arched head cut out of a single stone. 

This building is by no means unique in this district ; we 
saw in the course of the day’s excursion two others of precisely 
the same character in the immediate neighbourhood, one of 
them now degraded into a pig-stye. The name Gallerus or 
Gallarus has been variously interpreted, but the most probable 
derivation is that of Mr. W. M. Hennessy, that the word is 
gall-arus, meaning foreign house, and this name seems to point 
out not only the remote date of this structure, but also to 
indicate that the style is to be looked upon as imported rather 
than indigenous. 

The point to which I would more especially direct your 
attention in respect to these buildings, which may perhaps be 
called prehistoric, although tradition assigns them to the 
interval between the fourth and sixth centuries, and internal 
evidence seems to indicate that they are at all events of 
Christian origin, is the character of the roof, which is in each of 
stone, and formed by means of overlapping courses, dressed 
internally and externally to a graceful curve from the base to 
the ridge of the roof. 

For the next step forward I must ask you to follow me to 
the wild and romantic vale of Glendalough, in county Wicklow, 
where is to be seen the oratory which tradition ascribes to 
St. Kevin, and which is popularly known as St. Kevin’s 
kitchen, from the round tower which rises from its roof with 
something of the appearance of a chimney. Perhaps few spots 
in Ireland are better known to the tourist than the beautiful 
valley of Glendalough, celebrated for its scenery and immor- 
talised by the poetry of Moore, who has made the story of 
St. Kevin into one of his best known ballads. Yet as we read 
the poem, with some knowledge of the situation of similar 
monastic’establishments, we cannot fail to recognise that the 
saint, in flying from the temptations of the world, and seeking a 
habitation 

By that lake whose gloomy shore 
Skylark never warbles o’er, 


was simply acting according to the usages of the early Irish 
Church in selecting sites on the summit of rugged hills, in 
islands difficult of access, or in the remote and unpopulated 
districts whose name “desert” still survives in so many Irish 
place names, as does also the prefix kil or cell, which indicates 
the existence of these primitive places of seclusion. 

But the point to which I have to call your attention in 
relation to this cell of St. Kevin is the immense advance in the 
architecture from that of the earlier cell, such as that of 
Gallerus. Fergusson, whose dates are usually most accurate, 
places this as belonging to the seventh century, at which this 
saint is supposed to have lived, but the advance in style is so 
marked that I cannot but suspect that the date is considerably 
later than that assigned by Fergusson. We may note three 
principal points of progress. In the first place, there is at the 
western end of the church, over the trabeated doorway, a 
perfect structural arch,I think one of the earliest on record 
and very rude in construction, but still a great advance on any 
previous work. Secondly, we find a true roof rising from a 
wall plate, with an arched chamber in the roof over the tunnel- 
vaulted nave of the church, and thus we get the germ of that 
feature which is so typical of Irish buildings, and to which | 
shall revert later ; and, thirdly, we have a tower, which gives an 
elegant appearance and considerable architectural effect for so 
smalla building. There is, moreover, a distinct division into a 
nave and chancel, which indicates a great advance of ritual over 

- the simple masses, which could have been performed in the ruder 
buildings we have seen. ‘The tower is circular, and of the same 
plan as the well-known round towers, and here again I think we 
have evidence that it is of the same date as they are. Since 


Dr. Petrie’s time, it has been generally accepted that these 
round towers date from the ninth to the twelfth centuries, and I 
venture to think that the commencement of this period is rather 
to be looked upon’ as the date of this building than the two 
centuries earlier to which Fergusson has attributed it. 

Hitherto I have directed your attention to buildings of 
uncertain, although very early date, but my next example is 
from one which the chroniclers have no hesitation in placing 
in the year 1007. Among the valleys for which Ireland is so 
justly celebrated, perhaps for exquisite beauty none can excel 
that of the Shannon where it emerges from Lough Derg, a lake 
some twenty-three miles long, whose surface is studded with 
small islands, many of which bear testimony to the piety and 
learning of the early inhabitants, and still contain ruins of 
churches, oratories and round towers which render the neigh- 
bourhood of the deepest interest to the archzeologist. Here is 
the important settlement of Iniscalku or Holy Island, into 
which tradition asserts that St. Patrick drove all the snakes 
before consigning them to purgatory, an entrance to which 
existed on the island, and here stand to this day the ruins of 
seven churches, a favourite mystical number with the Irish as 
with the early Coptic Christians with whom they have so much 
in common, together with a round tower, which stands amid 
these ruins with impressive dignity and grandeur. At the 
lower end of this lough stands the small town of Killaloe, with 
its cathedral of rude thirteenth-century work, and under 
its shadow the smaller and more venerable building, which 
seems to me to forma connecting link between the oratories 
such as I have described and the so-called Hiberno-Romanesque 
churches. In size it scarcely exceeds the former, being only 
36 by 25 feet in external measurement. Its masonry is rough, 
but not unscientific in construction. The interior contains two 
chambers, one with a tunnel-vaulted roof similar to the one at 
Glendalough, surmounted by an upper croft resting upon the 
vaulting and directly bearing the external roof, which is entirely 
of stone. By this construction the use of timber, with all its 
liability to fire and decay, is entirely avoided, and we get a far 
sounder construction than where these elements of destruction 
are introduced into our Gothic buildings. 

The main ornamental feature is the doorway, which has a 
strongly-marked semicircular head, which at first sight might 
be classed as Norman by an English architect, but on closer 
examination differences between it and Norman work are 
apparent. In the first place we have tke inclination of the 
jambs which lean inwards to the extent of 5 inches. Again, 
the mouldings over the door consist of bold though simple 
rounds and hollows, very different from any Norman work 
known to me in either England or the continent. It is not 
easy to point out these differences without the aid of illustra- 
tions, but I would ask any critical authority to examine the 
magnificent photograph of this doorway in Lord Dunraven’s 
“ Notes on Irish Architecture,” and I think it cannot fail to be 
pronounced very different in detail from any Norman work and 
evidently elaborated independently of Norman sources. Again, 
I think that the date of 1007 is conclusive against any Norman 
influence. I do not think I am wrong in stating that at this 
date we have no Norman work, even in Normandy itself, which 
can compare with this building, but we must go much farther 
south, to the Byzantine churches of Perigueux and the south of 
France, before we find examples of construction similar in 
principle to these Irish stone-roofed oratories. 

To attempt to go through the long list of Hiberno- 
Romanesque churches within the limits of a short paper would 
be an impossible task, and these churches have been so 
admirably figured and described by Lord Dunraven, in the 
book already cited, as well as by Dr. Petrie in his “ Round 
Towers and Ancient Ecclesiastical Architecture,” that I cannot 
do more than refer the student to these two works, and con- 
clude with a few remarks on the building, which we may 
perhaps consider as the culminating glory of Irish architecture 
before its decline under English influences—Cormac’s Chapel 
at Cashel. Here we have a building which at first sight pre- 
sents all the details of the most elaborate late Norman style, 
but on closer inspection we find that however much the orna- 
mentation may resemble Norman, the construction upon which 
this ornamentation is laid is distinctly Irish in character. 

Fortunately the “Annals of Inisfallen” give us the exact 
date of this chapel, which was commenced in 1127 and con- 
secrated in 1134, its founder being Cormac McArthy, King of 
Munster, who was assassinated four years later in 1138, and 
we also have evidence that St. Malachy, the then leader of the 
Irish Church, had spent much of his time on the continent and 
especially in France.* We may thus account for the introduction 
of Norman details of ornantentation of this church ; but how- 
ever this may be, at least the structure is not that of Norman 
builders, who at this time used the well-known coarse jointing 
in their masonry, while at Cashel we have squared stones care- 
fully laid upon very fine joints of mortar, such as we certainly 


* For a history of this period see Zveland and the Celtic Church, 
by Professor George Stokes, 
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do not find in England, nor, unless I am mistaken, in France 
at this date, which we must remember is at least half a century 
earlier than the English invasion of Strongbow in 1172. We 
also have the nave of the church scarcely larger than the earlier 
churches I have spoken of, and this at a time when both 
England and France had not only laid the foundations, but in 
many cases had completed the gigantic cathedrals which arose 
in such numbers during the eleventh century ; but above all we 
have the same typical double-stone roof which I have pointed 
out already, in the oratories at Glendalough and Killaloe. 

In the wilds of Kerry that such a construction may have 
been necessary on account of the absence of timber on the 
shores of the Atlantic may be at once conceded, but in the 
far inland provinces, at Killaloe, Kells or Cashel, all fertile and 
well-wooded, that such a construction should continue proves 
that it had become a national style. And when we consider 
the unsatisfactory character of the wooden roof over. the 
elaborate stone-vaulted ceilings of our magnificent cathedrals, 
and not only the want of truth which such a construction 
implies, but also the danger both from fire and decay, where 
such a perishable material as timber is used for an essential 
portion of the structure as the roof, we can only regret that 
the stone-roofed system of construction should have been 
doomed to destruction in its infancy, and repeat the words of 
Fergusson, “ Had the Irish been allowed to persevere in the 
elaboration of their own style, they would have applied this 
expedient to the roofing of still larger buildings than they ever 
attempted, and might in so doing have avoided the greatest 
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fault of Gothic architecture.” * At any rate, I think that. the 
conclusions of the Irish antiquaries, that they had a national 
style of their own in Ireland before the Conquest in 1172, is 
fully borne out by facts, and a few words on the probable 
source of this style may not be out of place in conclusion of 
this essay. 

In the early history of the human race, the ocean has been 
rather a means of intercourse than a barrier between nations. 
Traffic is more easily sea-borne than land-borne, and we know 
that the earliest explorers from the far East sent explorers who 
investigated with considerable success the coasts of distant 
lands. We know that long before the Christian era Pytheas had 
sailed from the Greek colony of Massilia, at least as far as 
Iceland, and we know that the quest of the valued articles of 
commerce, tin, copper and amber, carried the Phoenicians to 
the shores of Devon and Cornwall, and that distant colonies 
were founded wherever profit was to be made. Mommsen, in 
his history of Rome, has pointed out the value of architecture 
in ethnological science, as tending to supply links of indirect 
evidence of common origin of races, where more direct 
evidence is wanting. 

To those who are desirous of ascertaining whence Irish 
architecture was derived, I would advise the reading of three 
books which appear to me to be full of indirect suggestive 
value—Butler’s “ Ancient Coptic Churches,” Curzon’s “ Monas- 
teries of the Levant,” and De Vogue’s “ Architecture of Central 
Syria”; and I think that not only in architecture but also in 
institutions, ceremonies, ritual, customs and laws are to be 
found resemblances between Ireland and the far east which are 
not to be explained by any theory of coincidences, but seem to 
point out a direct line of descent. Let them then look at the 
map of Europe and note that county Kerry, in which most of 
these typical ‘churches are to be found, forms the extreme 
western portion of Europe, and is the point at which navigators 
from the south would touch on their northern travels, and I think 
that the conclusion is not to be escaped that here, at all events, 


* Handbook of Architecture, p. 919. 


is a possible explanation of these resemblances which have 
been so often pointed out. 

It would ill become me as a layman and an amateur to 
dogmatise, but I should wish to see more attention given to 
these peculiarities of Irish architecture than is the case, and 
that some more competent observer than myself, with more 
technical knowledge than I can boast of, should persevere in 
researches into this question of the origin of Irish architec- 
ture, and I am sure that evidences are to be found which need 
only wide search, accurate observation and careful reasoning, 
free from preconceived opinion, to set this question for ever at 
rest. 


THE NEW CAP MARTIN HOTEL. 


ITH those who are happy enough to escape from the 
English winter to the easily-reached delights of the 
Riviera, the reputation of Cap Martin as a health resort is 
already well established. Situate between Monte Carlo and 
Mentone, the Cap forms a vast plateau 200 feet above the level 
of the sea, and advances from the shade of the lofty mountains, 
so that it is said to enjoy an hour’s sunshine more than the 
neighbouring towns of Mentone and Monte Carlo. 
In this beautiful spot, and in the midst of 200 acres of pine 
woods, with a dense undergrowth of myrtle and rosemary, and 
in a position to enjoy the glorious climate of the Mediterranean, 


the splendid hotel which we illustrate has recently been built 
by a small English syndicate to supply all the comforts for 
which the average traveller now looks, and seldom looks in 
vain. The new hotel has been built from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, 
of Craven Street, London, who were the architects also for the 
Métropole Hotels of Monte Carlo and Cannes. No expense 
has been spared to enhance the comfort of the hotel. There 
are about I50 private rooms, in addition to the public ones, 
which latter include capacious restaurants, reception and draw- 
ing-rooms, designed so as to be available for balls, entertain- 
ments, &c. 

The private rooms are single and in suites of sitting, bed, 
dressing and bath-rooms, with private w.c.’s, also combined 
sitting and bedroom, with private lobby. Lifts have been 
provided for passengers, &c., and the electric light is in use 
throughout. The magnificent restaurant, with private dining 
and. breakfast-rooms, will be calculated to attract visitors 
residing for the season on the Riviera. 

It is the intention of the proprietor of the entire “Cap” only 
to permit the erection of houses of a good and perfectly sani- 
tary character on any part of it, so that visitors will be free 
from the risk inseparable from residence in many health 
resorts, where—no matter how perfect the sanitation of the 
hotel—its surroundings, and the town in which it is situated, 
are of a squalid and insanitary type. The laundry belonging 
to the hotel will still further minimise this risk, and perhaps 
there is no more fertile source of disease than the average 
Continental laundry. The sanitary arrangements have been 
carried out entirely by Mr. George Jennings, of Stangate, 
London. Arrangements have already been made for a station 
on the P. L. and M. Railway at a point near the entrance to 
the “Cap,” and the municipality of Mentone have arranged 
with the proprietor for a bridge to be erected and a continua- 
tion of the Esplanade up to the Cap, thus forming one of the 
most extensive and beautiful promenades and drives along the 
seashore, and placing the Cap Hotel within twenty minutes’ 
easy walk of Mentone. 
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DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL ~ 
~ . SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society was held last week. The president (Mr. E. H. 
Harbottle) was chairman. The Council in their report ex- 
pressed a hope that in future the Society would tend to promote 
the best interests of the profession. ‘They recorded the loss of 
Mr. John Hayward and Mr,.A’ Stuart by death, and regretted 
the departure from England *for Ballarat of their vice-president 
(Mr. R. M. Fulford). Arrangements had been made to use the 
College Hall for meetings, anda few members had consented 
to read papers. The accounts showed a balance in hand of 
11/. 125. 34d. A letter was read from Mr. Wills, who regretted 
that ill-health prevented him from being present, but expressed 
a hope that the Society would be well supported throughout the 
city and county. 

The report was adopted on the motion of the Chairman, 
seconded by Mr. Ralling. 

The President, in his address, alluded in feeling terms to 
the loss of their late President. He congratulated the Society 
on having had an addition to their membership. In the 
associate section no names were yet enrolled, but seeing that 
there was no lack of assistants and pupils possessing the 
necessary qualifications, no doubt this would soon be altered, 
especially if the Society was enabled to offer some inducement 
to them. The forthcoming lectures would form an attractive 
commencement. He referred to the projected excursions, 
which he thought would be very useful. A vote of thanks was 
unanimously accorded to Mr. Harbottle for his address. 

The following officers and committée of management were 
elected for the ensuing year :—President, Mr. E. H. Harbottle ; 
vice-president, Mr. Appleton, Torquay; council, Messrs. 
Wilkinson, Crocker, James Jerman and J. M. Pinn; hon. 
treasurer, Mr. Tait ; and hon. secretary, Mr. G. Warren. 


THE SURREY ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE following annual report was presented at the annual 
meeting of the Surrey Archeological Society :— 

The Council has much pleasure in submitting this, their 
thirty-seventh annual report, together with the cash account and 
statement of assets and liabilities, to December 31, 1891. The 
annual excursion was held on Wednesday, July 22. Starting 
from Redhill Station, the Society visited Charlwood, Leigh and 
Reigate. The Council desires to tender the best thanks of the 
Society to the rectors of the churches and the owners of the 
old houses visited, also to the readers of the papers. An after- 
noon meeting of the Society was held on Saturday, October 3, 
at Ham House, by kind permission of Lord Dysart. The Council 
again takes this opportunity of thanking Lord Dysart for the 
courteous manner in which he acceded to their request to visit 
this historic mansion. Part IJ., Vol. X., completing the volume, 
was issued to all members not in arrear with their subscriptions 
in August last. It will be found to contain several highly 
interesting papers ; that on the “Early History of Battersea” 
is an important addition to our local history. The first instal- 
ment of the “Catalogue of the Church Plate of the County ” 
also appeared, and this catalogue will be continued in the suc- 
ceeding parts. In carrying out this laborious task the Society 
is to be congratulated upon having such an energetic worker as 
the Rev. T. S. Cooper, one of the honorary secretaries. To 
those working at genealogy, the extracts from the “Surrey 
Wills ” and the continuation of the “ Visitation” will be found 
of value. The volume for 1892 is well in hand, and will be 
issued in due course. An offer of a manuscript “ Calendar of 
the Feet of Fines for the County of Surrey, from Richard I, to 
Henry VII.,” has been made to the Council, on condition that it 
is published in a single volume complete. In order to enable 
the Council to publish this important contribution towards 
the history of the county, it is proposed to ask for autho- 
rity to borrow from the reserve fund a sum not to exceed 
8o/., the same to be repaid by yearly instalments of not less 
than Io/. per annum. A proposition to this effect will be laid 
before the meeting by the Council. It is proposed to issue this 
calendar free to all members whose subscriptions are paid up 
to date, the Council being of the opinion that some recompense 
is due to the members for shortcomings in the past. The 
Council has to regret the loss of a valued and active member 
by the death of Mr. C. Vade Walpole, C.B. Mr. F. A. Crisp 
was duly elected to fill the vacancy. The number of members 
is 317, viz. annual, 218; life, 95; honorary, 4. During the 
year 23 members have been elected, viz. 19 annual and 4 life. 
By death the Society has lost 7 members, viz. 3 annual and 
4 life ; by resignation, 12 members ; gain over loss, 4. The 
Council desires to point out that the early and punctual pay- 
ment of subscriptions is absolutely necessary in order to enable 
the work of the Society to be carried out. An increase in the 
number of members is also very desirable, as the loss by 


death and resignation has been unusually heavy this year 
The Society was again represented at the third conference of 
societies in union with the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
held at Burlington House on Thursday, July 23. A summary 
of the proceedings will be found in the next part. 

On the motion of Mr. Ralph Nevill the following resolutions 
were adopted :—(1) “ That this Society undertake the publica- 
tion of a‘ Calendar of the Feet of Fines for the County of Surrey, 
from Richard I. to Henry VII.,’ the MS. having been placed 
at the Society’s disposal by one of its members on condition 
that it is printed and published in a single volume.” (2) “ That, 
in order to carry out this work, the Council be empowered to 
borrow a sum not exceeding 80/. from the reserve fund, the 
same to be repaid by annual instalments of not less than 10/. 
per annum.” 
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MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS IN LIVERPOOL. 


yar RETURN has been presented to the Finance Committee 
by the city treasurer showing the cost of the public build- 
ings, parks, &c., in the use and occupation of the Corporation, 
In the purchase of land there had been expended 679,8024. ; in 
the building and furnishing of Corporation buildings and in the 
formation of parks and recreation-grounds the expenditure had 
been 1,358,031/.; the total cost thus being 2,037,834/. The 
principal items are as follows :—Town hall, 141,195/. ; municipal} 
offices, 167,413/. ; St. George’s Hall, 316,863/. ; judges’ lodgings, 
15,4507. ; mayor's stables and coach-houses, 3,285/.; police 
courts, offices, fire-stations and main bridewell, 86,9977. ; bride- 
wells and fire-stations, 55,1197. ; public baths and wash-houses, 
159,3192. ; markets, 260,768/—St. John’s costing 48,5032, fish 
and retail 27,527/., wholesale 45,214/., St. James’s 20,763/., St. 
Martin’s 25,743/., North Hay and Wholesale Vegetable 87,870/. + 
Weights and Measures Office, 4,667/.; Libraries and Museum, 
47,5252. ; Wavertree Park, 14,469/. ; Sheil Park, 9,000/. ; New- 
sham Park, 93,4714; Stanley Park, 164,488/.; Sefton Park, 
410,266/.; Kensington Gardens, 34,995/.; Botanic Gardens, 
9,7622. ; St. James’s Walk and Mount Gardens, &c., 10,9207. ; 
Shaw Street Recreation Ground, 9,237/. ; Prince’s Boulevard, 
12,000/. ; St. Peter’s Garden, 1,374/. ; St. John’s Garden, 3,720/, 


CONSTRUCTION OF BARRACKS. 


T the last meeting of the Military Society of Ireland, Major 

De Villamil, R.E., delivered a lecture on “ Barracks.” 

In the course of his remarks the lecturer said a great improve- 
ment had taken place in the barrack system within the last 
thirty years, but that at a small expenditure still greater im- 
provement could be effected. Most descriptions of barracks 
were rather couleur de rose, but there were certain drawbacks 
to the present system which he would like to point out. Much 
could be done to make the army popular by attending to the 
happiness of men in small details. The standard of comfort in 
barracks should be equal to that of superior artisans’ dwellings. 
The system of barrack damages, difficult to be understood by 
officers, was incompatible to soldiers. The Engineer sergeant 
was looked on as a vulture by the men, who had each to pay 
4d. a month whether they broke anything or not, and who did 
not know what became of the money. It was not, however, 
possible at present to have the same damage. The abolition 
of barrack damages would, he thought, prove a failure if tried, 
but the charges could be very much reduced by some slight 
alterations in the present system. The great bulk of charges 
was for eliminating these items. The Engineer’s damages 
would be reduced to a nominal amount. So much glass was 
broken because it was so thin and of inferior quality. By a 
substitution of a thicker quality of glass the barrack-room 
would become much warmer, and the bill for breakages would 
be much reduced. In the Wellington Barracks, where 15 oz. 
had been replaced by 21 oz. glass, the damage was very ap- 
preciably lessened. As for keys, their number was generally 
very large. If they considered each key represented potential 
barrack damage to the extent of 2s. 3¢., they would see that 
reduction of the number of keys wou!d do much to lessen the 
charges. There were a large number of stables in Portobello 
Barracks, each with two doors having separate keys, and by 
the substitution in many cases of bolts and padlocks the number 
of stable keys would be very much reduced. Every barrack- 
room had one door, and some two doors, each having a lock 
and key. Many of the barrack-room locks would be abolished 
by substituting heavy bolts, which would be fastened by pad- 


! locks on the very rare occasions when it was necessary to lock 


up barrack-rooms. The ablution-rooms of barracks were gene- 
rally uninviting. They were frequently very dark and always 
very draughty; the walls were whitewashed and the floors 
concreted, The basins, whether they were clean or not, always 
looked dirty, and the floor was generally so uneven as to be 
covered with pools of water, and any site was considered good 
enough. Instead of being whitewashed, these rooms should be 
lined with glazed bricks, and if brass-fitted basins were also 
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provided a very superior room would be the result. Owing to SALE OF FARRINGDON MARKET. | 


the wretched accommodation provided the bathrooms in bar- 
racks were very unpopular, but with proper arrangements in HE market near Farringdon Street, in the City, was sold by 
barrack a hot bath*could be supplied for a penny, and would be auction on last Friday, by Mr. James Green, of the firm of 


popular. It was a curious fact hard to explain that bathing | Messrs. Weatherall & Green. The property, which is freehold, 
accommodation was generally not. considered necessary | and covers an area of nearly an acre and three-quarters, was 
for the women and children living in barracks. The colour of | acquired by the Corporation of the City. of London in 1824 
barrack-rooms could be made very cheerful by mixing copperas | under an Act of Parliament. At the outset the auctioneer was 
in the whitewash used, and the cost of this would be very | asked various questions with regard to the conditions of sale, 
trifling. There should be a complete differentiation between the ; and Mr. Green replied that it was offered with all the. advan- 
sleeping and eating accommodation. Refectories should be | tages which were vested in the Corporation at the time they 
different from dormitories. In open fireplaces used to warm | obtained the Act. He was submitting it as a freehold building 
the barrack-rooms most of the heat went up the chimney. On | site. Any purchaser would have a perfect right to build over 
the Continent it was found that stoves were more:satisfactory | the burial-ground forming part of the property. In answer to 
and economical. _ Hot water was also found to be a very | another question—whether this right could be exercised despite 
pleasant means of warming a room. The _ ventilation’ of | the Act of Parliament—Mr. Brand, the comptroller, stated that 
barrack-rooms was generally too much in evidence, with the | he was aware of the Act referred. to, but the provision pre- 
result that the ventilators were very often stopped up. The | cluding one from building over a burial-ground did not in any 
lecturer then dealt with the subject of coal carrying, sanitary | way apply to burial-grounds closed by Acts of Parliament. The 
accommodation, canteens, &c., and said as to typhoid fever, it | auctioneer, continuing, stated that the special Act which was 
was often found in well-drained barracks like Ship Street, and | obtained by the Corporation gave that body powers to acquire 
absent in badly-drained barracks like Portobello. On in- | the site, and they had complied with all:the obligations imposed 
vestigating the matter it was found that much depended onthe | upon them. . Whatever powers the Corporation had he was 
quanty of the flooring, and wherever sanitary floors were laid | now disposing of, but. whoever bought the property would do 
lown the result was that typhoid fever was stopped. __ | so with his eyes open... The area was a most exceptional one, 
~ Colonel Le Mesurier, R-E., said that as regarded barrack | and in his experience of thirty-five years as an auctioneer, he 
damage, the commanding officer had to ‘certify that the work | did not remember a freehold property of such extent in the 
was done before the money was paid. They did not want keys | City being offered for sale in one lot. Mr. Brand, in reply. to 
at all in a barrack when in occupation ; when not occupied they | another question, stated that there was no right of pre-emption. 
could be padlocked up. Ablution rooms were lately being | The Corporation were enabled to sell under their Act of Parlia- 
built outside the main building and accessible to the barracks. | ment, and they were doing so under those powers. . The. auc- 
The bathroom and all. accessories should -go by. companies, as | tioneer, resuming, stated that.the property, which was situate 
the more the unity of the companies was maintained the better | in the ward of Farringdon Without, had an area of 75,000 
for the whole. regiment. Not. only should the soldiers not dine | superficial feet, and it was acquired by the. Corporation.at a 
in the barrack-rooms,. but they should not even sit in them. cost of 250,000/, It had been valued by Sir Horace Jones,.the 

Lieutenant-Colonel Ward said that dining-rooms had been | late City architect, at 150,000/., and. subsequently by his suc- 
tried in Portobello Barracks with great success. The men had | cessor, Mr. Peebles, who was a most cautious man, at -113,0004, 
their meals ina pure atmosphere, and the labour of cleaning | He himself had been asked his opinion of its value, and a 
the barrack-room was greatly reduced. Each company messed | reserve price had been fixed. The first bid made was for 
together, which saved the mess being broken up. It would be} 50,000/,, which was speedily followed by another for 60,000/., 
a great thing if there was a drying-room where the men could | the next offers being 61,000/.,, 65,000/., 66,000/., 67,0002. and 
dry their clothes after coming in after a field-day. It could be | 70,000/., which was soon increased to 76,1007. A few further 
erected over the cook-house. remarks from the auctioneer increased the bidding to 80,000/., 

_ Surgeon-Major General Sinclair, having emphasised some | and when an advance of 4oo/, had been established, he stated 
defects of barracks as at. present constructed, said that refec- | that the property was now in the hands of those present, and 
tories had been tried at Mullingar, and were found to be very | would be sold.. After 83,0007. had been offered, the bidding 
useful. proceeded rather slowly and mainly by advances of 10o0/., the 

Lieutenant-Colonel Johnston said that the canteen and | offers proceeding from two quarters. The property was at 
recreation-room should be together, and that each company | length sold for 98,100/. to Messrs. Charles & Tubbs, of Gresham 
should have a store, and he believed that this was being | Street, on behalf of a client. 
considered. ; 

Lord Wolseley, who presided, said that according to his 
experience over the world their barracks were by no means 
what they ought to be. Many barracks in Great Britain and 
Ireland were a disgrace to humanity. It was a disgrace to the 
nation to allow its soldiers to be so badly housed as they were. 
They had gone on for years using these barracks, knowing them 
to be abominable habitations for human beings. This fact had 
been reported very often during the past fifty years, and the 
present Government were the first to take up the matter by 
voting 4,000,000/., which, as far as it went, he was sure would 
be wellspent. It would be, however, only a drop in the bucket 
towards what would be necessary to put their barracks through- 
out the world in a sanitary condition.. There could not be much 
discussion on most of the points raised by the lecturer. They 
were all agreed as to the necessity of improving the imperfec- 
tions of their barracks. One point had not been referred to. 
In laying down regulations as to the management of canteens, 
and as regards the designing of barracks, they did not take the 
men sufficiently into consultation. .The men. had to live there, 
and should be asked. what they would like. They should study 
the wishes and inclinations of the men the same as they studied 
their own wishes andinclinations. Barrack improvements were 
required as much for discipline as for sanitation. The more 
comfortable the barracks were made the more the men could live 
there and the better they would behave. Bad barracks drove 
the men into public-houses. Dr. Sinclair had pointed out, not 
too strongly, the great necessity for sanitary improvement in the 
buildings occupied by Her Majesty’s troops throughout the 
world. The money required for this would be recouped to the 
nation a hundredfold by the improvement in the men and in 
their discipline arising from their increased comfort. He fully 
endorsed what had been said. as to barrack damages and the 
necessity for reducing them. . The more they could make each 
company a complete integer the better. Each company should 
have a separate part of the barrack and a comfortable dining- 
room. The more of private civil life that was introduced. into 
the barrack the better for all concerned.. He hoped before long 
that each company would have its dormitory, cook-house and 
dining-room, and that each man would have as much beer as he 
liked in the dining-room. oeets 


WATER FOR BUILDING PURPOSES IN 
SYDNEY. 


T appears from a leading article in the Australasian Builder 
and Contractors’ News that a deputation from the Builders 
and Contractors’ Association of New South Wales waited on the 
President of the Water Supply and Sewerage Board to protest 
against an increased charge for water that is used by builders. 
The writer says “it has hitherto been optional with builders to 
pay either five shillings per room (a most unequal arrangement 
in itself) or to have a meter affixed to the premises, and to pay 
the price paid by all the other customers of the board who have 
meters, viz. one shilling and sixpence per thousand gallons, 
according to the quantity registered by the meter as having 
passed through it. This latter method of charging was never 
questioned ; in fact, builders congratulated themselves upon the 
fact that the Sydney City Council’s rate of so much per rod 
and so much per room was done away with.” The Builders 
and Contractors’ Association have discovered that the charge is to 
be calculated at 3d. per cubic yard on the cubical contents of a 
building. The change will make an enormous difference to a 
builder, but the Water Supply and Sewerage Board would not 
pay attention to the remonstrances of the deputation. It is 
evident that the example of Ministers in London is being 
imitated in Sydney. 


The Scaliger Monuments, Verona. 

S1r,—I am of opinion that you might have mentioned what 
Mr. Street said of the Scaliger Monuments when you were 
describing the example which Prout selected. In his “ Brick 
and Marble in the Middle Ages,” pp. 91 and 92, Mr. Street 
concludes his account of the collection in these words :—‘ And 
now I must bid farewell to this lovely spot, the most attractive, 
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certainly to me, in Verona. The situation of the monuments, 
rather huddled together, with the old church behind them, the 
archway into the Piazza dei Signori on the other side, and the 
beautiful iron grille which surrounds them, the number of saintly 
and warlike figures, and the confused mass of pinnacle and 
shaft, half obscured by the railing, do, I verily believe, make 
the cemetery of Sta Maria Antica one of the most striking 
spots in the world for the study of Christian art in perfection. 
What either Cologne Cathedral or Ratisbon or the Wiesen- 
Kirche at Soest is to Germany, the choir of Westminster Abbey 
or the chapter-house at Southwell to England, Amiens 
Cathedral or the Sainte Chapelle of Paris to France, that is the 
cemetery of the Scaligeri in Verona to Italy—the spot, z.e. 
where at a glance the whole essence of the system of a school 
of artists may be comprehended, lavished on a small but most 
stately effort of their genius.” 

As you remarked, there is a general resemblance in the 
tombs, and, excellent as is Prout’s illustration, it is only a part 
of a whole, and it was the group in its entirety which captivated 
Mr. Street.—Yours truly, Foren 


Warming and Ventilation of Buildings. 


SIR,—I regret to see that Mr. Dargue has come to the 
conclusion that I have parted with my remaining stock of 
innate modesty, and, if I am not entirely out of order in asking 
your indulgence, seeing that you have decided to close this 
discussion, I should like to assure him that this is far from 
being the case; had it been so there would have been none 
left to overcome, though I wish the virtue were always esti- 
mated at its full value. I have been Jong enough in business 
to know that I know very little, and that each day I learn 
something more. For instance, although I always understood 
the contrary, I now know that cold air does not fall to the 
ground. This appears to me to open up a wide field for 
scientific research, for evidently Regnault’s careful experiments 
on the dilatation of gases and his formule are wrong. Of 
course Mr. Dargue feels no cold air falling upon him when 
sitting in a warm room in winter time, with the upper part of 
the window open. So also, of course, the Montgolfier balloon, 
filled with warm air in a relatively colder medium, will not in 
future rise in the air, as we have always known it to do in the 
past. The “Grotto del Cane,” too, will invert its characteristics 
in accordance with this new law ; the carbonic acid gas will no 
longer lie on the floor; the man will be suffocated, not the 
dog. I am also taught now that the dilatation and the diffusion 
of gases are different terms meaning the same thing. I am 
sure, however, that Professor Tyndall will take advantage of 
this great lesson and clearly understand that the idea of cold 
air falling to the ground is “utterly wrong,” and that in such 
case air of a higher temperature cannot rise. I am sure an 
able demonstrator at the Royal Institution would have a large 
and appreciative audience if he will come forward to further 
propound this theory. 

Mr. Dargue now admits what I had from tke first supposed, 
viz. that he has something to sell; but until he can furnish a 
list of 1,800 buildings (like the list I have afforded him the 
opportunity of seeing, and all of which buildings are in suc- 
cessful working), in which the unique system he advocates can 
be seen at work, giving satisfaction both winter and summer in 
various latitudes, he has little room to criticise on scientific 
grounds, and should continue his experiments on the valuable 
lines he lays down. 

To speak seriously, however, and on the strength of the 
little or much experience I have had, I have little doubt but 
that numerous failures in ventilation may be accounted for, 
and the “stuffiness” of continental heating may have some 
explanation, if those particular systems have been laid down 
by engineers who advocate the lines Mr. Dargue promulgates. 

It is curious to note that the exceptions to the list of 
failures are instances in which fans were used, and Mr. Dargue 
suggests that this is because they are copied from our own 
Houses of Parliament ; and here again I am taught something, 
for I have always understood that the “ Houses ” were without 
any fans until a very recent date. I think I need fear little as 
to a charge of inaccuracy when I mention that General Morin 
first introduced volume fans, and this was long before the 
present “‘ Houses” were built and before anything in ventilation 
was done on that principle in England. The “copying,” 
therefore, doesn’t seem to be quite in the place Mr. Dargue 
puts it. 

The ventilation of the Houses of Parliament has always 
been a matter of great anxiety, and if this new law of Mr. 
Dargue’s is to take effect, the members must still put up with 
the inconvenience of cold air, for it will no longer fall to fill 
the vacuum created by the hot air rising in the Victoria Tower. 
I think the manner in which Mr. Dargue gives away the 
“technique” of his profession will cause a good many of your 
thoughtful readers reason to believe that the laws which govern 
the movement of gases of different kinds sometimes affect 


strange shapes.—Yours truly, JAMES BARTLETT. 
63 Fore Street, E.C. 


GENERAL. 


The Queen has had a brass tablet placed in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, in memory of the late Sir J. E. Boehm, the 
sculptor. The inscription is as follows:—“In memory of 
Joachim Edgar Boehm, Bart., who was born at Vienna on 
July 6, 1834, and who died while at work in his studio in 
London, on December 12, 1890. This tablet is erected by 
Queen Victoria in high appreciation of his talents as a sculptor, 
and in heartfelt gratitude for the memorials his art has left of 
many who were dear to her.” Beneath are the sentences, 
“Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above,” and 
“ In the midst of life we are in death.” Per 

The Earl of Moray will present a statue of his ancestor, 
the Earl Murray (Lord Regent at the time of Mary Queen of: 
Scots), for one of the niches of the National Portrait Gallery in 
Edinburgh. 


MM. Achille Jacquet has been elected a member of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts in succession to M. Henriguel. 
Dupont, and M. Emile Michel, the journalist, as successor to 
M. Nieuwerkerke. i 


Mr. E. C. Haité was elected a member of the Royal 
Society of British Artists at the meeting on Monday. " 

Mr. Allan Wyon has completed a great seal for Ireland, ta 
replace one which has been in use for over fifty years. It is 
63 inches in diameter, and resembles the English seal. 


A Statue of Horace Greeley, the American journalist, 
will be set up in May in one of the parks of New York. It is 
the work of Mr. A. Doyle, and has cost 3,000/, 

The Trustees of the British Museum have presented a 
petition to the House of Commons, praying the House to grant 
them such further support towards enabling them to carry on> 
the execution of the trust reposed in them by Parliament for the 
general benefit of learning and useful knowledge as to the 
House shall seem meet. 

A Fire broke out on Wednesday in the dining-hall of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, but the only damage done’ 
was to the roof. It is supposed that it originated through the 
ignition of a beam connected with and passing through the 
chimney. : 

An Infirmary is to be erected at Southport. The building 
fund already amounts to about 12,000/, The architect has yet 
to be selected. 


The New Free South Church, Aberdeen, was opened on 
Sunday. It provides for 1,100 worshippers, allowing 2 feet 
6 inches by 1 foot 8 inches for each. The style adopted is 
Renaissance. Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie are the architects. 
The building has cost about 10,000/. 


A Bill has been prepared having for its object the extension. 
of powers to the county authorities of Ireland to enable them 
to give increased salaries to the assistant county surveyors. 

Mr. John Rust, the city architect, has prepared plans for 
the extension of the Douglas Hotel, Aberdeen. 


Tablets are to be set up in the vestibule of the Liverpool 
Town Hall, on which the names of the mayors who held office 
since the passing of the Reform Bill will be inscribed. 


Mr. Thomas Nisbet has been entertained at dinner, and 
presented with a testimonial, on the occasion of resigning his- 
appointment of resident engineer of the Glasgow Central Rail- 
way, to fill the post of Assistant-Master of Works of the City of 
Glasgow. 

The Caledonian Hunt Cup for this year will be a half 
life-size copy in silver of the Burns statue in Ayr, by Mr. 
George A. Lawson, R.S.A. 

' The late Rev. C. A. Johnson, rector of Enborne, has 
bequeathed 2,000/. for the restoration of Enborne and Ham- 
stead Marshall Churches, its 

The Bolton Technical School was opened on Saturday. 
It is a Jubilee memorial. Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass are the 
architects. i 

~ Mr. John Beaton, who was for thirty years inspector of 
works and architect at Balmoral, has just died in his eighty- 
third year. He superintended the erection of the castle, and 
was retained afterwards by the late Prince Consort. Several 
houses designed by him have been erected on the royal estates. 

The Scottish Judges of the Justiciary Appeal Court have 
decided that a hoarding 102 feet long and 24 feet high which 
had been erected in Glasgow was not a building under the local 
Police Acts. 

Mr. W. Watson, of Wakefield, has succeeded in the com- 
petition forthe new Board school at Goole. Mr. A. William- 
son, of Goole, obtained second place. The building will cost 
about 5,000/, 

Mr. Arthur Jacob will resign the surveyorship of Salford 
on June 24, and will become consulting engineer for the 
borough at a salary of 200/. a year. 

A School, costing about 5,000/, is to be erected in 
connection with the Roman Catholic church of St. Michael, 
Westgate, Bradford. Mr. Simpson is the architect. 
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THE WEEK. 


Ar a general assembly of the Royal Scottish Academy, held 
in the Galleries at Edinburgh, on Wednesday, Sir GEORGE 
REID, president, in the chair, the following gentlemen were 
elected Associates :—-J. RHIND, sculptor, Edinburgh; A. D. 
REID, painter, Aberdeen ; J. LAveERy, painter, Glasgow ; 
W. LErpPErR, architect, Glasgow ; G. WASHINGTON BROWNE, 
architect, Edinburgh ; PoLtok S. Nisper, painter, Edin- 
burgh ; A. K. Browne, painter, Glasgow ; HIpporyTe J. 
BLANC, architect, Edinburgh; G. HENRy, painter, Glasgow; 
R. Nosie, painter, Edinburgh ; PirrenpRiGH M‘GILLI- 
VRAY, sculptor, Glasgow; J. Honeyman, architect, 
Glasgow. ‘This is the first election of Associates which has 
taken place since the new charter of the Academy was 
received. There were seventy candidates nominated. 


Ir is reported by the committee that during the past 
year the Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool was successful 
from every point of view. ‘The autumn exhibition was one 
of exceptional merit and interest, and was very largely 
attended. Acting upon a resolution of the Council, the 
committee have opened the permanent gallery on Sunday 
afternoons. The attendance has been large and very 
orderly, and the artisan classes availed themselves of the 
opportunity of seeing the picture galleries. ‘The average 
attendance on Sundays was 1,773. Mr. Hotman Hunt's 
The Triumph of the Innocents has been added to the 
permanent collection, 2,000/. of the cost being defrayed 
by a public subscription. The remainder, 1,500/., was 
voted by the committee. With a view to make use during 
the winter and summer of the galleries occupied by the 
autumn exhibition, the committee have organised a Naval 
Exhibition, and the members hope it will result in a hand- 
some balance towards the purchase of pictures and the 
founding of a Nautical College. The desire of the com- 
mittee is to popularise the noble and unique group of 
institutions under their control, and they find that last year 
503,991 visitors entered the Walker Art Gallery. The 
additions to the permanent collection by purchase of the 
committee have been:—-A Select Committee (oil), by H. 
Stacy Marks, R.A.; Ax Jdy/ (oil), by MauRicE GREIF- 
FENHAGEN ; Jn the Reign of Terror (oil), by Miss JESSIE 
Maccrecor; Ronda Fair (water-colour), by ARTHUR 
MELVILLE, A.R.W.S.; Zhere is a Rapture on the Lovely 
»Shore (water-colour), by GEORGE CockKRaAM ; bronze statue, 
Peace, by E. ONsLow Forp, A.R.A.; terra-cotta bust of the 
late Epwin Waucu, by E. E. GrerLtowsk1; Zhe Zriumph 
‘of the Innocents, by W. HoLMAN Hunt, R.W.S.; A Burgo- 
master (Flemish school); Donkey and Foal, by WILLIAM 
‘Huccins. Mr. C. W. Jones has presented Zhe Founder 
of English Astronomy, by Eyre Crowe, A.R.A., to the 
gallery. 


THE death of the head of the firm of BARBEDIENNE & 
CIE. removes a representative of industrialism who was an 
honour to France. His name was known all over the 
world, as he was without a rival in the production of bronze 
statuettes. The shop-windows of the firm deserved to be 
classed among the educational institutions of Paris, for they 
exhibited copies of the best modern and ancient sculpture. 
M. BARBEDIENNE was a master among the bronzists, yet, 
strange to say, he was not brought up as a worker in metals. 
‘When, as a boy, he came to Paris, seventy years ago, he was 
glad to become a messenger to a paper-stainer. He rose 
by slow degrees until he rose to be the owner of a shop for 
the sale of paperhangings. In 1839 he was acquainted 
with ACHILLE CoLLas, a poor mechanic who had invented 
an instrument which could be utilised for the reduction of 
complicated figures. BARBEDIENNE recognised its applica- 
bility for producing statuettes, and arranged a partnership 
with Cottas. He made no secret of the process, and his 
honesty did not serve him. People looked on the new 
statuettes as mechanical and lifeless, and hesitated about 
patronising an establishment that was supposed to degrade 
art. It was not understood that sculptors of undoubted 
talent were employed to work upon the reductions, If it 


| were not for some commissions given by the Emperor the 
process must have been classed among financial failures. 
The Imperial patronage brought about a change. Not only 
were the bronzes purchased as fast as they could be pro- 
duced, but BARBEDIENNE was elevated to the. highest posi- 
tion among the commercial class. He was accepted as an 
authority who combined the taste of an artist with the 
organising power of a manufacturer. Many sculptors owe 
their position to him, and if he did not purchase Barve’s 
models as they were produced, that great sculptor must have 
died of starvation. ‘There is no doubt that he was proud 
of his position, and upheld it manfully. Among the 
countless figures he brought out there were few which were 
not remarkable for beauty, and in that way he was an 
example for ‘f art manufacturers.” 


Ir is an easy affair for a leaseholder to carry out sani- 
tary improvements in Scotland. On one side the law 'com- 
pels a tenant to undertake them, or to submit to severe 
penalties. But it must be at-his own risk. He cannot 
compel recoupment from the landlord, and the landlord 
can bring an action against him for interfering with the pro- 
perty. .This is evident from a case which was this week 
heard in the Edinburgh courts. A gas coal company hold 
on lease certain houses in Auchterderran which are occupied 
by. workmen. The Local: Sanitary Authority last year 
insisted on the company introducing better means for sani- 
tation than are common in Scotland. As the company 
demurred in consequence of the lease expiring in 1895, a 
decree was obtained authorising the local authority to under- 
take the work. ‘The company then tried to obtain repay- 
ment from the owners, on the ground that the works were 
structural additions and not repairs. It was admitted by 
the owners that they were additions, but it was maintained 
that they did not involve any structural alteration on 


the buildings as existing at the date’ of the lease, 
and that the requirements might be satisfied by 
additions of a more or less _ temporary. ~ nature. 


In the Edinburgh Court the judge took the side ofthe 
owners. His lordship said that the company weré in the 
position that the Act of Parliament has imposed upon them 
the necessity of making certain improvements upon houses 
of which they are only the tenants, and the question was 
whether they had stated any grounds upon which they 
could claim to be relieved by their landlord of the con- 
sequent expense. If such right of relief existed either under 
the statute or at common law or ex contractu, there was no 
doubt that it was sufficiently reserved by the statute. . The 
ro6th section provided zx/er adia that ‘no decree under this 
Act against any party shall bar his right to relief against any 
other party legally liable therein.” His Lordship was, how- 
ever, of opinion that the company did not possess, or, at all 
events, had not set out, any such right of relief. In other 
words, he could discover no ground upon which—the statute 
having laid the burden on the company—they could 
demand that their landlords should relieve them. Under 
such circumstances we need not wonder at the high death- 
rate which prevails in some parts of Scotland. 


THE termination of the period of M. PoRev’s director- 
ship at the Odéon, in Paris, will have one remarkable effect. 
Henceforth it will be difficult to represent any of SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S plays on that stage. M. PoreL was an enthusiast 
for SHAKESPEARE, and he found his reward in the crowds 
that attended the English plays. But a subventionised 
theatre should be national before all, and. the Minister has 
made the new director understand that the production of a 
play by a fore‘gn dramatist is for the future prohibited, 
unless special permission is previously obtained. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the theatre-goers of the Quartier 
Latin will be satisfied with the arrangements. 


THE “ Agamemnon” of A‘scHyLus will be performed 
in the open air Greek Theatre at Bradfield College, by the 
boys of the College, in the original Greek, on June 21, 23 
and 25. It is anticipated that the representation of the 
“Agamemnon,” from the dramatic interest of the play 
itself, as well as from the care and time which have been 
expended in its preparation, will attract even larger and 
more learned audiences than were present two years ago, 
when the “ Antigone” of SopHOCLEs was produced. 
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LOMBARD ARCHITECTURE. 


MONG the more elaborate articles in the new division 
of M. Pianat’s ‘‘ Encyclopédie de |’Architecture” 
is one by M. DE DarTEIN on “ Architecture Lombarde.” 
The subject, like everything connected with the Longo- 
bards, or Lombards, is one over which some preceding writers 
have endeavoured to cast an air of mystery or of romance. 
Who were the Lombards? Grpson evades the question by 
saying, “ I am not disposed either to question or to justify 
their Scandinavian origin.” KrncsLry describes them as 
“the noblest of their race,” whatever that may mean, 
When notice was taken of them in the time of Aucustrus 
they had settled between the Elbe and the Oder. They 
compensated for their fewness by exceptional fierceness. It 
was said “they delighted to propagate the tremendous 
belief that their heads were formed like the heads of dogs, 
and that they drank the blood of enemies whom they van- 
quished in battle.” 

It could hardly be supposed that the Lombards, whose 
destructiveness was extraordinary among the Northern 
tribes, were to become great artists, and to be able 
almost to claim a style of their own. Yet that is a common 
belief. Mr. TyRwuirTt, in his lectures on “Christian Art,” 
says of the Lombards :—“ First of all barbarians, they set 
to work at bas-relief at once, and as hard as they could. 
In art, as in all things, this great and still unconquered race, 
noblest of Southron Teutonry, worked hard and spared not ; 
neither their brains and imagination, nor their hammer and 
chisel, nor their axe and sword, ever rested till the days of 
PEPIN and CHARLEMAGNE. ‘These.unknown workers are a 
school, or a set of men of the greatest importance in art 
history, and in all history. For they laid the founda- 
tion of all that drawing of form, all that sense of 
power to record, and teaching by representative record, 
which inspired Nicoto Pisano, and GriuLio Pisano, 
and Crmabur, and Grorro, when painting awoke after 
sculpture. The order of the arts is always the same. 
Architecture comes first in time, because you must have 
a roof to live under first; then sculpture, because it is 
human nature to cut one’s beams and stones about—at 
all events, it was Lombard nature ; then painting, when one 
has learnt enough of form from sculpture to want to put on 
a little colour. So undoubtedly goes the history of sculp- 
ture and painting at Pavia, Verona and Pisa, at Florence, 
and then at last at Venice.” If we ask how the Lombards 
acquired the rudiments of art, Mr. Tyrwuirr tells us, on 
the authority of their early chronicler, WARNEFRIDUS the 
Deacon, that they were good smiths and craftsmen. The 
evidence of their skill is characteristic. After the defeat of 
the Gepide tribe, ALBorn, the Lombard chief, was fascinated 
with the appearance of the head of the leader of the enemy. 
Accordingly, the skull of CunrmunpD was mounted as a 
drinking-cup and used on high festivals. It requires 
courage no less than imagination to create a body of crafts- 
men out of that circumstance, but when gentlemen con- 
descend to write on the history of art they are supposed to 
be above commonplace tests. Mr. Tyrwuitr, for instance, 
considers it was quite easy for skull-mounters to develop 
into great artists. He is so certain about the course fol- 
lowed, we might suppose that he took part in the fierce 
battles which were a part of the process for the production 
of goblets. He says :— 


At Verona these hammermen got among the marbles of the Alps 
and saw examples of marble-carving. At it they went straightway. 
Smith turns sculptor; their skill in crafis distinguishes them from 
former invaders of Italy ; and it seems to me to mark their Scan- 
dinavian origin. They can learn and imitate and invent ; they can 
make as well as break ; above all, they have the imaginative, creative 
or poetic gift, and all the wilderness of the northern fancy is theirs. 
The great artist-race of the world have just won their land ; 
the first things that interest them in it are the churches. 
Their work is far different in spirit from Byzantine carving. 
With less sense of beauty and less accurate perfection in masonry, 
it has far more life, novelty, variety of fancy, and energy of 
representation, There is an eastern quietude and obedience to rules 
which alter not in the Byzantine work : it is graceful and fixed, 
restrained by beautiful and unrelaxing conventionality ; it is the work 
of an enchanted race of Christians. But the Lombard building and 
carving is the work of fighting and conquering Christians ; it bears the 
stamp of the hunter and the soldier. 


Tt will be apparent that Mr. Tyrwuirtr (and there are 
many who think with him) believes in. the existence of a’ 


primitive northern art which could without difficulty adapt 
southern forms and sway them. But it was far more likely 
that in such a case the strangers would feel that their att 
was inferior to all that was around them in Italy. Styles 
were not easily superseded, and as Romanesque existed 
before the triumph of the Lombards it continued to be 
employed while their power lasted, and until the time 
arrived when it was to be transformed—that is to say, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. We may put the case in 
another way and say the course of styles of architecture 
was from the south-east towards the north ; there might be 
eddies in the current, but the general direction was not 
varied by any stream that flowed from the north. In the 
gloomy forests from whence so many tribes issued there is 
little doubt that emotional exercises sometimes assumed the 
form of eloquence and poetry; certain crafts were also 
practised with various degrees of success. But while ~ 
admitting so much it must be said that there was no 
evidence of any aptitude to treat Romanesque with the 
tact which is displayed in Lombardy, giving a. peculiar 
and most logical character to the style, while preserving the 
general aspects. 

M. DE Darter, in treating the subject, starts by 
saying that Lombard architecture should be taken as 
meaning the Romanesque architecture of Lombardy and 
the north of Italy, and not the architecture of the Lom- 
bards. ‘That people did not exercise, he says, any direct 
influence on the architecture of Italy, and Lombard archi- 
tecture was constituted after the ruin of the State that was 
founded by them. Mr. Tyrwuirr would have us believe 
that the hammermen fell to work on carving as soon as 
they appeared in Italy, but the buildings known as Lom- 
bard date from a later time. Nor is it certain that the 
carving merits admiration for intention or execution. 
Fighting and sport may appear estimable in the eyes of 
muscular Christians, but the subjects are not adapted for 
the ornamentation of Christian churches. It is likely that 
the influence of the Long Beards on Italian art was not 
beneficial, for it was marked by the irreverent humour 
which is seen in the sagas where the doings of the gods are 
described. 

It is remarkable that no record is to be found ofa change 
in the manner of building churches in Northern Italy for 
nearly two centuries after the Lomparns had gained power. 
In a.D. 573 their king ALBorn was murdered after a 
banquet at which he drank too often out of the historic 
skull-cup, and in the course of a very few years afterwards 
the territory was divided among the thirty tyrants. Now 
the earliest example of a change from the basilicas with 
timber roofs appears to have been the church of Aurona, 
that was founded in Milan in the beginning of the eighth 
century. The ruins were discovered in 1868, and they 
show that the column had been replaced by a pillar or pier 
with four halfcolumns on the faces. The support is interest- 
ing evidence, for it reveals that from the first the important 
constructive features or skeleton of a building were made 
emphatic. ‘This treatment is evident also in the church of 
St. Ambrose, in Milan, where the ribs for the vaulting are 
of pronounced forms, and the piers are arranged to corre- 
spond with them so as to carry down the weights. There 
was no mystery, but as manifest a display of the most im- 
portant parts as is found in a modern engineering construc- 
tion. The capitals are square, with ornament in relief, and the 
semicircular arches spring directly from them. In no part 
is a block of stone made to appear weak for decorative effect, 
and the lighting of part of the church is sacrificed in order 
to gain more solidity. There is no doubt that the church 
of St. Ambrose belongs to the ninth century. It is a most 
instructive building, and the analysis of M. pk DaRTEIN 
shows a just appreciation of the qualities which give so 
much value to the church. ‘There are some other examples 
of the period to be found in Milan, but their interest has 
been greatly diminished by restoration. However, St. 
Laurence still announces that it was an example of Byzan- 
tine ingenuity in planning, as it is made up of four 
segments of circles united by walls that form a right angle. 
St. Nazaire is laid out as a cross, the arms terminating in 
semicircles. The two buildings are interesting, not only 
for the peculiarity of the planning, but as denoting the ease 
with which at an early time the Lombard Romanesque 
could be adapted to all circumstances. 
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M. pr DarreIN considers that the Lombard works in 
Pavia surpass those of Milan in boldness and originality. 
St. Michael is, he says, the most complete in characteristics 
of the style. There is still more science seen in the vault- 
ing of the cupola. The principal facade corresponds with 
the section of the interior, a mode of treatment which 1s 
common in the style. In fact, there is a general avoidance 
of shams in Lombard buildings. Mr. FREEMAN pointed 
out the use of the mid-wall shaft as a feature of the church, 
and it is found in unexpected places, viz. in the transept 
front and in the coupled windows of the western fagade. 
There is a sloping arcade or “galerie d’arcatures sur colon- 
nettes,” elegantly arranged in the upper part of the facade. 
Some of the doors are surrounded with interlaced ornament 
that was probably derived from the North. 

The sculpture is more remarkable for its inappropriate- 
ness and strangeness than for its beauty. It is not in keep- 
ing with the severe science that is seen in the architecture. 
Real and imaginary animals are introduced, scale is de- 
spised, and secular and scriptural subjects are intermingled 
without any regard for congruity. Conventional repre- 
sentations of plant form are generally well executed. M. 
DarTEIN considers that one of the causes of the inferiority 
of the sculpture is that the clergy and the monks did not 
exercise such influence in Italy as in the Gothic period was 
exercised in France. The sculptors were deficient in 
culture and in power for composition. Such subjects as 
the “Last Judgment,” which are common in Medieval 
buildings, are not to be found in Lombardy. 

The buildings in the Como district, which belong to the 
style, have excited much interest. It has been supposed 
that on many of the Lombard buildings in Italy builders 
from Como, or Comacint, were employed. The churches of 
St. Abondio, St. Fidele, St. James, in Como, are certainly 
remarkable, and none the less because there is more or less 
mixture of styles. It would appear as if the natives in 
their travels met with forms which they were glad to 
employ when they returned home. But it is not to be sup- 
posed that the Comacini were the authors of the style which 
is known as Lombard. 

As we have said, the principle of the style consists in the 
desire to be constructive and truthful. While in the orna- 
ment reality was set aside, in the buildings there was an 
adaptation of means to ends which reveals a desire to obey 
natural laws. Hence there is a remarkable affinity between 
the Lombard spirit and the Gothic spirit. ‘This is seen in 
the frank display of construction rather than in the forms 
employed, or the manner of decoration. But the . relation 
of the two styles is a subject that would require a volume 
for itself. ; 

The essay by M. DE DarTEIN is not his first attempt to 
treat an interesting but most important theme, and it is 
evident from every line that he has studied the style 
thoroughly. He is not carried away so far by his en- 
thusiasm as to overlook defects. His criticism is entirely 
impartial, and the essay cannot fail to gain more considera- 
tion for the Lombard work. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE MUGHALS. 
By ALFRED DEAKIN. 


iis would be misleading in any notice of India, no matter how 

imperfect, to omit a reference to the buildings which remain 
as the legacy of a past, not remote in time nor yet in character 
from the Asia of to-day, but far removed from anything 
European in style, in sentiment and in external splendour. 
They appeal to us on two grounds, because they illustrate and 
express in the most faithful manner, and far more eloquently 
than any records, the exact phase of social and political life of 
which they were the fruit, and because of their own intrinsic 
merit as works of genius and taste. They are at once history 
and art, intellectual and emotional, blending romance with 
reality, like the Waverley novels or “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrim- 
age,” their grace and vigour of form instinct with the spirit of 
imaginative poetry. 

Over the greater part of the Empire there is little that is 
architecturally notable. Bijapur has the remains of a great city 
built on a colossal scale, and with one dome surpassing even 
that of the Pantheon at Rome; Mount Abu possesses Jain 
shrines of marvellously rich interior ; while Siringam, Madura 
and Tanjore have temples of rare interest and enormous size. 
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But of buildings which still remain comparatively intact, de- 
serving to be reckoned as masterpieces, there are none in the 
whole country north or south of special merit, or which could 
be compared for a moment with those in Lahore, Delhi, Agra 
and their immediate vicinities. In and about these three 
capitals the glory of the once great Mohammedan Empire was 
concentrated, and from them and them alone are obtained the 
evidences of what that mighty sovereignty became at the 
summit of its power and its pride. 

Delhi, like Rome, is surrounded with ruins, one of them, 
said to be the remains of a Medieval capital, erected upon the 
site of the city of Indrapat, founded 4,000 years ago. Other 
mouldering heaps mark the spots on the great plain where 
successive dynasties have reigned in the long interval between 
the days of Yudisthira, a legendary hero of the Mahabharata, 
and the British occupation. The oldest is some miles distant, 
where dwelt Tughlak Gazi Khan, a slave promoted by his 
master to a governorship, which enabled him to raise armies, 
overthrow his benefactor and seize the throne. He fastened 
his strong grip upon the country largely by means of his capital, 
which was also a fortress. A wall all but four miles long 
enclosed the city, within which at a higher rocky corner rose a 
fort, and within this again a citadel, with a go feet drop from 
its~parapet to an artificial lake below. The stones employed in 
the fortifications are many of them of great size, from Io to 
14 feet in length, and from three to six tons in weight. The 
whole is now a roofless and ragged ruin ; the narrowness of the 
streets, the smaliness of the houses, the dark cell-like rooms 
reminding one of a barbaric Pompeii, while the massiveness of 
the ramparts, the absence of all ornament, the inward slope of 
the walls and of some of the doors, are strangely Egyptian. A 
bow-shot distant stands the emperor’s tomb, which is in style 
and solidity itself a fort, gloomy and graceless, but dignified. 

The whole nature of the rule of the usurper—and many 
Oriental monarchs have been usurpers—is visibly expressed in 
these. Even his capital required to be walled against predatory 
foes, his soldiers were gathered in a fort to overawe the capital, 
and the tyrant himself, with his immediate myrmidons, was 
secluded behind his bodyguard in the citadel. When he died 
his dust needed to be secured by a fortification. The almost 
entire absence of public confidence or private security, of the 
chastening influences of art, education or commerce, are 
manifest in these relics of an ancient régime, which discover 
life on a war footing, the strictest martial law, despotism, 
fanaticism and oppression. Founded in blood, the dynasty 
died out in massacre, when citadel, fort and city proved too 
feeble to withstand the terrible onset of Tamerlane in 1398. 
His Tartars put its people to the sword, and left it as it now 
stands—a waste of shattered buildings, rent walls, rugged road- 
ways blocked by heaps of fallen masonry, underground pas- 
sages, and dungeon cells half open to the day ; its escarpment 
and pastion are overgrown with grass, the lake dry, the tank all 
but empty, the thirteen gates destroyed, the towers fallen, the 
terraces crumbling into dust, where to-day only the darting 
lizard, the crouching jackal or the chattering parroquet finds a 
solitary abiding place. 

At Fatehpur Sikri one beholds the Mughal power for the 
first time rearing its head and giving promise of its future 
domination. Pious legends sanctify the spot. One still sees 
the poor and dirty mosque, with its defaced ornaments, said to 
have been erected by the pious in honour of a holy man who 
made this his residence, sleeping unprotected from the tigers 
and cobras, then plentiful in the neighbourhood. After his 
prayers the Emperor Akbar obtained his long desired son and 
heir. Then the spot became famous. The great Buland 
Darwaza gateway, built in honour of a victorious campaign, is 
considered the finest in India. It quite overshadows the great 
square of the mosque and the main structure at one side of it in 
which services are conducted. This was erected to commemo- 
rate the success of the fakir’s appeal to Heaven on behalf of his 
monarch’s wife. The sceptical may look with disfavour upon 
the story, inasmuch as the site appears to possess sufficient 
natural advantages to justify its selection without supernatural 
events, but there is no disputing with guides. Besides, there 
are ocular proofs of their story. The modest grave of. the six 
months’ child, who renounced its life in order that the childless 
emperor might be blessed, is still visible, and the splendid 
tomb of carved marble allotted to the saint is covered in parts 
by hundreds of white threads, tied there by believing wives 
anxious to obtain male offspring. The child who gave his life 
gets a simple mound like that of a pauper in our cemeteries, 
while the saint who gave his prayers obtains a superb mausoleum 
of the costliest materials. This may be politic, but is scarcely 
pious and certainly not just, though it satisfies the native 
conscience and judges it. 

Fatehpur Sikri is the city of Akbar, and here one sees ina 
state of perfect preservation the houses of his wives, Portuguese, 
Christian, Turkish, Mohammedan and Brahman, his own sleep- 
ing apartments, record-house and audience-chamber, Although 
himself a devout follower of Islam, he was tolerant of the be- 
liefs of his Hindoo subjects, and an admirer of their arts of 
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architecture and ornamentation. As aconsequence one beholds 
the tracery and carving, for which the people of India have 
always been famous, in their full perfection upon these edifices, 
which, small as are the majority, are built with exquisite taste, 
and covered with fine fret, scroll and flowerwork, until every 
foot of wall, pillar and roofing invites and requires the minute 
inspection of a connoisseur. The Panch Mahal is a five- 
storeyed, open building, diminishing at each stage, carried up 
pyramidwise upon pillars, without inner or outer walls, and sur- 
mounted by a small cupola pavilion. Every pillar in the first 
floor is differently carved, so that each capital represents some 
natural object, and the whole is extremely graceful. The design 
was apparently favoured, since the mausoleum of Akbar at 
Sikanderabad is built upon similar lines, the weight of its solid, 
dungeon-like base detracting somewhat from the lightness and 
airiness of the upper storeys, which rise to the cenotaph. This 
city and that tomb are not the only memorials of Akbar, but 
they are in their way characteristic of the large and generous 
nature of the founder of the Mughal Empire. Fatehpur Sikri 
was deserted because of an insufficient water-supply, but it was 
never captured and has never suffered destruction in its public 
buildings. The city itself has almost gone. From the royal 
gateway one looks down right into the little patch of it which 
remains, as close-packed as if still at the heart of a great 
metropolis, but the plain around is bare, the remainder of the 
town has vanished, and the mosque and palaces alone remain 
of what was once an imperial residence, in which the gloomy 
grandeur of Tughlukabad has been replaced under a more 
settled régzime, where elegance of taste and freedom of fancy 
have justified themselves by their fruits. 

Between Akbar, the great, the tolerant, the warlike, and 
Shah Jehan, the magnificent builder, ‘comes Jehangir, the 
usurious and dissolute emperor, whose mausoleum at Lahore 
marks the transition from the bold solidity and airy Hindoo 
ornamentation of his father’s architecture to the splendid 
marbles and precious stones favoured by his son. _ This great 
tomb is as substantial in its way as that of Tughlukabad, and 
in style almost as plain. Four square, with minarets at the 
corners, its roof of tesselated pavement is 212 feet each way. 
The whole—surrounded by noble corridors with great pillars, 
from which four passages paved with marble lead to a sarco- 
phagus in the centre of the mass of sandstone—has a grandeur 
akin to that of the granite rocks in wild mountain passes, 
which appear to have remained immovable from the creation 
of the world. This masterpiece stands at some distance from 
the city, separated by the Ravi river, crossed upon a bridge of 
native boats fastened with heavy iron chain cables, which in 
another fashion exhibit the striking combination of buoyancy 
and strength that belong to the lonely tomb in its quiet garden 
irrigated by patient oxen from a shallow well. 

Lahore, Delhi and Agra were the later centres of the 
Empire, in its prime and in its decline, and there is a certain 
degree of similarity between them. In each of the three there 
is a great fort enclosing palatial buildings and at least one 
mosque. There is a greater mosque immediately adjoining 
each, and each is situated close to a river, those of Delhi and 
Agra being built upon the very bank of the Jumna, as the 
Tower of London is upon that of the Thames. They were all 
real strongholds, and would be still in the absence of artillery. 
That of Lahore has the finest natural position from a military 
point of view, its great gateways, high as four-storeyed houses, 
surmounted by towers, being very imposing, and its site, on a 
ridge of rock, reminding one a little of Edinburgh Castle, 
though without the exquisite valley and surrounding crags 
which adorn the Scottish city. It is entered by a winding 
road, ascending between high walls, loopholed at every foot or 
two near the crest, so that the hapless foemen who penetrated 
so far would be exposed at every step toa galling and deadly 
fire, which it would be impossible to return effectively. When 
one emerges through this deep cutting upon the crown of the 
ramparted hill, it is to find a very spacious area, containing a 
number of buildings, ancient and modern. 

_ Something, no doubt, has to be said for the martial neces- 
sities which have compelled the British Government to seize 
and hold all such fortified places, in such a way as to protect 
the small bodies of garrison troops stationed in them. When 
condemned to face the fierce and continuous heat of an Indian 
summer the regiments must be suitably housed, fed and pro- 
vided. Admitting these extenuating circumstances, it has still 
to be confessed that it must be reckoned little short of sacrilege 
to have destroyed the character of the interior of these forts by 
lines of hideous barracks, as bald, bare, tame and monotonous 
as modern utilitarianism can make them. The magazines and 
armouries are simply masonry packing-cases of the poorest 
exterior, while the offices and bungalows, however convenient, 
are in themselves graceless, and appear abortions by contrast 
with the resplendent beauty and magnificence of the adjoining 
treasures of antiquity. 

Each fort contains a palace, that of Lahore being by far the 
least imposing of the three. The Shish Mahal is a pretty 
loggia looking upon a courtyard, having at its side one or two 


exquisite pavilions in white marble. It is historically inte- 
resting, because here the Sikh surrender was consummated and 
British sovereignty proclaimed ; but it is of no great size, The 
decoration of the walls by letting pieces of mirrors into the 
plaster has a rather tawdry effect, and what with British build- 
ing and British whitewash, the effect of everything except the 
superb view from the upper storeys is much impaired. Out- 
side the main stronghold, but adjoining it, and enclosed with a 
wall, is a garden, as there are gardens in the forts of Delhi 
and Agra, and just beyond this, within a stone’s throw, is the 
Jama Masjid, much the same in design as well as in position in 
all three cities. 

Nothing could be less like a cathedral of Europe than the 
cloister and courtyard which constitute a mosque. An immense 
quadrangle, walled, and often corridored, has on one side an 
open colonnade of three or four arches in depth, built of solid 
sandstone, decorated with marble, carried up to a great height, 
and flanked by tall minarets of the same stone. Over the 
centre of this rise three large marble domes, that in the middle 
considerably larger than the others. Worshippers when 
offering their prayers alone are almost. always to be seen 
kneeling or standing in the court, in open air. Such is the 
invariable type of mosque in India, the portion roofed-in being 
but the smaller end of an extensive enclosure. It is often 
spacious enough to cover a congregation of hundreds, and 
appears to be most resorted to for preaching or hearing the 
Koran. Its lines of arches have a fine effect, but even under 
them there is always an out-of-door feeling. There are no rooms 
in its rear, so that the whole of the main arcade is visible to 
every one, except so far as the pillars, which are massive, may 
cover a strip from a particular point of view. The oblong 
space and tank in the centre, the loggia at one end with three 
domes, are stereotyped features, which are exhibited in many 
degrees of size and of squalor in Northern India. The 
entrance-gate opposite to the loggia is always a fine structure ; 
that at Agra was thrown down during the mutiny, and the 
whole structure there is smaller than those of the other cities. 
That of Delhi is the largest and best placed, but Lahore is 
scarcely less taking. Largeness and simplicity of design, a- 
majestic dignity of dome and portal, solemnity without mystery, 
a partnership with sun and atmosphere, are the prevailing 
characteristics of these mosques, whose grand facades crown 
and dominate the wide piazzas, dedicated with them to the 
worship of Allah. 

It is by no mere accident that in each capital the minarets 
of the mosque blend at a little distance with the towers of the 
forts. In this they express the spirit of their time. The 
Mohammedan Church and State were created and maintained 
by the sword ; dynasty and creed were alike, in that, though. 
dominant, they remained foreign to the great bulk of the 
people ; the monarch’s scimitar was rarely in its sheath, for he 
was periodically challenged to try conclusions either with 
foreign invasion, a domestic insurrection or both. Government 
was wholly personal ; a viceroy was a king in all but name; 
the proofs of his allegiance were his obedience to certain com- 
mands and the payment of tribute to his suzerain.. It was 
therefore impossible to prevent daring and successful provincial 
rulers from aspiting to reverse the position which they held in 
regard to their chief or to assert their independence. There 
does not appear to have been at any time a determined effort 
on the part of the Hindoos to uproot the Mohammedan faith, but 
for all that Islam was by its very articles militant and aggressive, 
making its converts by bow and spear and breaking out against 
local superstitions in frequent flashes of fanaticism. The 
alliance between king and priest was maintained amidst all 
political mutations, and counts for a chief factor amid the 
shifting phases of faction and policy. Hence they made their 
home together under the shelter of the same stronghold. 

Of the two great fortresses that of Agra presents the finest 
front, reminding one in its majestic gateway, deep moat, antique 
drawbridges and successive lines of. wall and turret of “the 
proud keep of Windsor with its triple belt of kindred and coeval 
towers.” Upon the other side it faces the river and stands as 
seen from the Jumna, with lofty parapets surmounted by the 
domes of its mosques, a splendid mass of building. -The walls 
of the Delhi stronghold are also high and strong, making a rich 
red belt of sandstone, like that of Agra, but are relieved by a 
stretch of open park from the Jama Masjid and the city wall. 
Excepting the Taj Mahal and the Kutb Minar the jewels of 
Mughal architecture are to be found within the shelter of these 
two castles of the East. 

Three emperors made their home in the fortress of Agra, 
and each of them reared his own palace along the river face. 
There is first the residence of Akbar, Hindoo in style and 
ornament, then that of his son, Jehangir, in which the type is 
less pronounced, and finally that of Shah Jehan, assuming the 
distinctive Indo-Saracenic character which his lavishness has 
made famous. To describe these in detail would require a 
small volume, so extensive and so various are the designs. 
The private apartments of each zenana are as a rule small and 
comparatively plain, the general halls, courtyards and emperor’s 
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apartments of all rich and imposing. Akbar built in his 
favourite red sandstone, indulging in the carved capitals, pen- 
dants and lintels of the Hindoos. Jehangir’s palace, given to 
him by his father, partakes of the same qualities, but Shah 
Jehan was never satisfied with anything less than white marble 
surfaces inlaid with precious stones. Leaving the recesses of 
the harem, its baths, its gardens, its many chambers, he ap- 
peared before his courtiers in a private hall of audience of the 
most exquisite loveliness, consisting of double corridors, open 
in their sides like the main portion of a mosque, but unlike the 
mosque since it had two chambers at its rear, where sprays 
and flowers are traced with gems, in exquisite outline over the 
pure and shining walls. Beyond this and across a court where 
marble slabs as screens are carved with the fineness of lacework, 
stands the Jessamine tower, also of white marble, like the 
poetry of porcelain, its dainty finish jewelled to profusion, and 
with niches every few inches in which coloured lamps were 
wont to burn. 

At Delhi the same monarch has repeated this class of work 
upon a larger scale, and with a beauty which defies eulogy. The 
hall of private audience here is open on all four sides, though 
that towards the river is panelled with pierced marble, and even 
in parts with glass. The gorgeous roof, glowing with gold and 
colour, is supported by large square pillars, where the same 
marvellous jewel work is inlaid upon polished marble. Rich- 
ness and variety of hue, purity of material, elegance of form, 
are blended in this superb building to the extreme of sensuous 
splendour. The combination of opulence with simplicity, and 
of extravagance with good taste, beggars admiration. Close to 
is a tiny mosque, used as a private oratory, where the whole 
quadrangle, walls and’ pavement are of white marble, the 
main portion carved in delicate relief, with a soft tracery of 
teaf and limb. In Agra a similar mosque appears on a far 
grander scale, without a tint of colour, the perfection of chastity 
and calm, its soft creamy petal-like purity rivalling that of the 
white peony. It should need neither superstition nor admoni- 
tion to induce the devotee to put off his shoes when standing 
upon this holy ground. Nowhere in the world, not even in 
Rome or Venice, in the magnificence of St. Peter’s or the 
wealth of St. Paul’s outside the walls, or the glory of St. Mark’s, 
with its superb effusion of Byzantine sumptuousness, is there a 
sanctuary of religion more beautiful than these, while the court 
suites of Versailles, the Vatican, or St. James’s, are barren and 
tawdry beside the magnificence of the halls of audience 
adjoining. 

The indescribable charm possessed by these buildings—all 
of them works of art—belongs in part to their surroundings 
and to their harmony with them. Against the clear blue of 
these Indian skies and in the full flood of its dazzling sunshine 
they acquire a luminous nimbus which multiplies their 
brilliancy. Altogether out of place in any wintry clime of 
cloud and showers, they possess delicacies of decoration and 
an al fresco grace possible only in a land of almost perpetual 
brightness. Their cool depths of shade have no hint of gloom 
or secrecy. Lofty and airy, the marvellous lightness of their 
lines and the clearness of their marble surfaces melts their 
massiveness and softens their regularity to a sweet and fanciful 
serenity. They are tropic in their adaptation to heat, and in 
the splendour of their array, imperial in wealth, yet artistic in 
the manner in which it is at once lavished and temperately 
restrained. Flowers of prayer and fruits of pride, they com- 
bine to reveal, as in a vision, all that was loftiest in their 
designers, pure and severe in their creed, royal and gracious in 
their reign, profoundest in faith, or in empery haughtiest and 
most débonnair. : 

It must be rernembered that as the tourist sees them to-day 
they are but the shells—the husks—of the glory that has 
departed. He beholds them bare and empty, in parts yield- 
ing to inevitable decay, disfigured by rapine, by the unsightli- 
ness of modern buildings, and by surroundings which are out of 
tone with them and their time. India has always been famous 
for her stuffs, her embroideries, her silks, her jewels of 
resplendent hues, all of which were once combined to furnish 
and adorn these now deserted chambers. The finest carpets 
were stretched upon these floors, the most delicate tapestries 
drooped against the walls, curtains and hangings upon which 
the labour of years had been squandered fell athwart each 
portal, lamps burned in each recess, perfumes floated upon the 
air. The ladies of the harem had but one object in life—to 
adorn their fair persons to the utmost of their powers; the 
attendants and guards of the palace were clad like nobles, its 
princes surrounded with the state and appanage of kings. The 
court that once thronged these halls, with light-hearted, 
indolent merriment, passing its idle hours by tanks of gold 
and silver fish, witnessing the combats of elephants or tigers, | 
or playing chess with living figures upon chequered marble 
courtyards, displayed a sumptuous magnificence of habit and 
ornament rich with the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind. 

The throne of the Mughals, 6 feet by 4, was composed of 
solid gold, glittering with sapphires, rubies and emeralds, | 
covered with a canopy emblazoned with gems, and having on 
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either side of it a great umbrella of crimson velvet, fringed with 
pearls, its golden handle, 8 feet long, set in diamonds; the 
value of this one appanage of the despot being millions sterling. 
Such a bauble was no token of national prosperity or of a 
thriving populace, but just the reverse. The secret of his pro- 
fusion lies in the fact that his exchequer was replenished by the 
pillage of his foes and the plunder of his subjects, in scarcely 
distinguishable proportions. The whole wealth of the country 
flowed through his hands, or those of his Ministers ; and one 
needs no reminder of the tyranny and taxation which this im- 
plied ; of the absolutism of the monarch, the debasement of 
even his ablest and noblest servants, bowed in his presence 
with their foreheads to the dust, and equally abjéct before ‘his 
caprices ; of the tragic medley of coarseness, corruption and 
intrigue which honeycombed court and harem, or of the web of 
favouritism and injustice which overspread the country, and 
made the misery of the millions who toiled, suffered and died, 
that their masters might indulge debauch and extravagance to 
the height, and might rear memorials of their unscrupulous and 
relentless domination, so lovely that in their contemplation it 
should be impossible not to rejoice. 


TESSERZ. 


Heory Bone, R.A. 


ENRY BONE, the son of a cabinet chairmaker at Truro, 

in Cornwall, was born in that town on February 6, 1755- 

When twelve years old his parents removed to Plymouth 
where, in consequence of his having copied a set of playing- 
cards, which were shown to Mr. Cookworthy, then carrying on 
business as a china manufacturer, who considered that they 
evinced much talent, he was bound apprentice to that gentle- 
man, and subsequently, on the factory being removed to Bristol, 
he there completed the term of his apprenticeship in the year 
1778. In 1779, on the failure of the Bristol establishment, 
where he had continued to be employed after the expiration of 
his apprenticeship, he removed to London, having at that time 
only one guinea of his own and five pounds lent to him by an 
early and generous friend, Mr. Morris, a cooper. The first 
occupation in which he engaged in London was that of enaniel 
painting for watch-cases, shirt-buttons, brooches, pins, lockets, 
&c., as well as device-painting in hair, as it was termed ; and so 
great was the demand for such articles that he was almost ex- 
clusively employed for Randle, Jackson & White, in Paternoster 
Row, then carrying on a large export trade. Although Mr. 
Bone had not been accustomed to this practice before he came 
to London, his own natural ability soon enabled him to sur- 
mount the difficulties with which he had to grapple. The most 
prominent contemporary artists in this line were Corbould, 
Linley, Unwin, Owen, R. Dagley and Hopkins. Mr. Bone was 
also much employed, at a period somewhat subsequent, in the 
execution of paintings on ivory and paper-fans for Crowder & 
Co. in Foster Lane. The device-painting beginning to fail in 
its attraction, it became necessary for the several artists en- 
gaged in it to turn their attention to other branches of art. 
Mr. Bone determined to hazard an effort to carry enamel- 
painting, both in size and power, far beyond the limit to which 
it had theretofore been confined. -- Accordingly his first con- 
sideration was to simplify the several colours then in use, and 
to endeavour to reduce them to as few in number as possible 
and to render them, together with the necessary fluxes and 
enamels, of one uniform consistency as to fusion, expansion 
and contraction. This determination as to the simplification of 
the colours arose from the knowledge that, as then practised, 
enamel-painting was fettered by rules established by ignorant 
practitioners, rendering it necessary that the artist should first 
mix upon his palette every tint he intended to use, whereas the 
opinion of Mr. Bone was that the same principles applied to 
enamel as to any other species of painting, and that, therefore, 
the main point to be considered was how, with the eye of an 
artist, to combine the simple elementary. colours so as to pro- 
duce the harmony, richness and power attained by the most 
eminent painters in oil of the ancient and modern schools. 
Entertaining such views of his peculiar calling, it is not to be 
wondered at that he at once, having by his ingenuity and per- 
severance surmounted the obstacles that interposed, sprung 
into notice, and in no long time attained to eminence. | Nor 
were his studies wholly confined to the chemical and experi- 
mental part of his art; he nightly practised himself in drawing 
from plaster casts and copied in water-colour such pictures and 
drawings as he could obtain, and from which he thought he 
could derive advantage. The firs’ «utempt of the artist in 
enamel-portrait was a picture of his wife, a descendant of 
Philip Vandermeulen, battle-painter to William III., and to 
whom he was married in 1779. This picture, on its exhibition 
at the Royal Academy in 1780, attracted much notice from its 
then unusual size, being about two inches and a half in height, 
the common size of enamels being seldom more than tliat of a 
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half-crown piece. Two years after he executed a portrait of 
himself, which was also exhibited at Somerset House. Up to 
this period Mr. Bone had taken employment from the parties 
before mentioned as a device-painter, and received the regular 
scale of payment for his work, but now finding that the ex- 
penses of his family, a wife and two children, exceeded his 
means, he determined to commence business for himself. In 
this he was successful, and for twelve years he was constantly 
occupied at good prices for the principal jewellers in London. 


Roman Eastbourne. 


That Eastbourne was a Roman station is clearly proved by 
the Roman remains which have been discovered in and around 
it. In 1717 a tesselated pavement of considerable size, a bath 
and other indicia of these early invaders of this country were 
discovered in a field by the seaside, now forming the site of 
Cavendish Place. The discovery was made by workmen en- 
gaged in repairing a post-and-rail fence. In digging the post- 
hole the tool made use of struck upon something that offered a 
strong resistance, and upon opening a wider space to ascertain 
what it proceeded from the Roman pavement was discovered. 
The eminent physician and antiquary, Dr. Tabor of Lewes, 
who drew up an account of it, which will be found in the 
thirtieth volume of the ‘“ Philosophical Transactions,” says that 
the whole field, which measured four acres, is supposed to be 
full of foundations. The length of the pavement was about 
17 feet and its width about 11 feet. It was constructed of coarse 
tesserae with a pavement of brick around it, the whole being so 
firmly cemented together that the workmen had some difficulty 
in breaking through it. As Dr. Tabor does not speak of any 
figures similar to those which so beautifully adorn the Bignor 
pavement it was presumably quite plain. Other remains of the 
same people were found in 1848 by Mr. James Berry,-an East- 
bourne architect, at a point to the west of the “Sea Houses,” 
and but a short distance from Trinity Church, the direction of 
its massive walls, which varied from two feet to four feet in 
thickness and which were constructed of Eastbourne stone, 
being north and south. Mr. Lower, who inspected it soon after 
it was opened, succeeded with the help of Mr. Berry in tracing 
its connection, by means of a corridor, with the bath and pave- 
ment previously found. Besides fragments of pottery of various 
kinds—black, brown and red—two coins much corroded, a flint 
celt, bones and horns of various kinds of animals, tiles of red 
earth impressed with a variety of patterns, and a small bronze 
were found upon the site. As portions of Pevensey Castle, 
from which Eastbourne is distant about four miles, are mani- 
festly of Roman construction, and its claim to have been the 
site of the Romano-British city Anderida which Dr. Tabor 
claimed for Eastbourne is now very generally admitted, the 
Roman remains discovered were probably the foundations of 
the villa residence of some Roman officer high in station and 
command there. On the Downs north-west and west of East- 
bourne Roman urns, one containing horses’ teeth and others 
burned bones, and skeletons which had not undergone the 
process of cremation, have been disinterred. Fragments of 
Roman pottery were thrown out with the earth which it became 
necessary to remove for the extension of the esplanade towards 
the Wish. Roman coins have also been found in and around 
Eastbourne. 


Sir John Soane’s Museum. 


The house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields shows itself plainly 
enough, but the fanciful addition or excrescence by which it 
has been attempted to disguise it, though only partially, is 
something altogether different. The former is as plain and 
homely as either of the houses adjoining it; what has been 
stuck up against it is, on the contrary, not only exceedingly 
fantastic, but not a little mean-looking into the bargain ;_ which 
meanness of character, it should be observed, is altogether 
different from homeliness, it being neither more nor less than 
that which invariably attends paltry pretension and trumpery 
affectation. Besides being remarkably poor and insipid in 
itself, this odd appendage to the front of the house is decidedly 
contrary to all just architectural principle, inasmuch as though 
really of stone it has the appearance of being constructed 
merely of boards, the thickness of the stone-work being only 
a few inches. In this case stone has been employed to form a 
flimsy-looking fabric, whose front is scarcely thicker than a 
wall of stout planks, which appearance is in some degree in- 
creased rather than diminished by the arches of what was 
originally an open verandah having been filled in with windows 
since this adscititious structure has been thereby rendered the 
external front of the house, and the window-sashes hardly 
recede at all within its surface. The upper storey of it, on the 
other hand, which remains as before, looks as it always did— 
like a child’s fabric of cards, thin slabs of stone set up on edge, 
but how held together it is impossible to guess. That there is 
any want of real security or sufficient solidity is not to be sup- 
posed, but there most certainly is a great want of the expres- 
sion of the latter, if not altogether of the former, at the same 
time that there is nothing whatever of that lightness and 


slenderness combined with delicate richness which produce 
such a charm in some styles of architecture—for instance, in 
many Gothic and Oriental examples, where tenuity in parts of 
the construction is made to conduce to beauty and to ornament. 
Here the architecture professes to the eye to aim at the usual 
character of solidity, there being no indication of a different 
principle having been adopted and suitably carried out. The 
unfortunate consequence is, that this capricious essay is not at 
all satisfactory according to any one principle of art. Another 
very fatal oversight appears to have been committed, which is. 
that the elevation appears to have been considered merely with 
respect to its appearance upon paper, detached from everything 
else, without the slightest attention to the actual situation. 
Had it been the production of a mere botcher and bungler,, 
such a front as this in Lincoln’s Inn Fields would have excited 
no particular surprise, whatever other mental emotion it might 
have occasioned. Very different, however, does the case be- 
come when we consider that it was designed by a professor of 
architecture who had been complimented most unsparingly for 
his ability and talents. Nor can it be alleged as a mitigating 
excuse for his deplorable failure in this instance that he was at 
all thwarted or checked in his ideas and obliged to comply with 
the preposterous whims of a stupid, obstinate employer, quite 
contrary to his own better judgment and taste. Here he was 
under no control, but was at liberty to abandon himself freely 
to the inspiration of his own poetical fancy and to realise one 
of those visions of architectural grace and beauty by which he 
was wont to imagine himself to be visited. Notwithstanding 
that he was checked by no scruples as to innovating very freely 
Soane after all accomplished nothing approaching to a style, 
or even laying the foundations of one. He acquired a manner 
of his own and nothing more. Instead of gradually advancing 
in the path he ventured into, he seems to have quite bewildered 
himself, to have kept groping about and fumbling at novelty 
without being able to seize hold of originality. What his prin- 
ciples were it is impossible to decide ; in fact, he seems to have: 
had no positive ones, but to have shifted and veered about just 
according to the whim of the moment. With respect to taste, 
the whole of his own house convicts him of having been ex- 
ceedingly unequal and addicted to the trivial and the trifling. 
There are many exceeding clever and pleasing ideas thrown 
out in many parts of the interior, but hardly any one of them. 
has been properly worked up. There are many ingenious con- 
trivances exemplified in it which, as lessons and hints are 
valuable enough, yet beyond that may almost be pronounced 
failures. The whole is little better than a number of odds and 
ends of the kind jumbled together—an architectural cenfo of 
rags and patches, of little shreds and bits to serve as a sort of 
professional pattern-card. So far, therefore, from treating it at 
all unjustly by so styling it, it is only by considering it merely 
as such that we reconcile ourselves to it and overlook its incon- 
gruities as a whole. In the little court between the house and 
the museum at the rear of it just enough has been done to 
show what might have been accomplished within that confined 
space, and how pleasing a bit of scenic architecture might have 
been produced were it at all more than a mere beginning. At 
present it produces nearly the same impression as a picture 
would do that should be framed and hung up though many 
parts of its canvas should not have been touched at all by the 
pencil. The museum itself is no better, it has no pretensions. 
whatever to architectural design or effect even in its plan, being 
an irregular, crowded, huddled-up, cut-up, mere make-shift of a 
place, where the casts, &c., are stowed away without half so 
much aim at arrangement as may be seen in the “ show-rooms ” 
of many tradesmen. The only room, excepting the small 
parlour next the court, that is at all satisfactory, properly 
studied and consistently finished, is the picture cabinet. 


Egyptian and Greek Sculpture. 


Colossal magnificence seemed the object of the Egyptiam 
artists ; that of the Greeks was simplicity, beauty, grace and 
sublimity. The African sculptor desired to astonish, the 
European wished to delight. The former wrought by 
mechanical rules, and produced his figures by a formal process, 
in which the hand had more to do than the mind ; the latter 
called in poetry to his aid, and all but endowed his works with 
motion and speech. Nor did all this difference arise from more: 
dexterous or more delicate workmanship ; it lay as much or 
more in the original design. The happiest labours of a Greek 
chisel would have been unable to redeem one of the most. 
naturally imagined statues of the land of Egypt from the 
original sin of stiff and corpse-like conception. But this. 
triumph of poetry in art was not achieved at once, nor did it 
arise from the exertions of one master-mind. In the earliest 
and rudest of their statues something lofty and god-like 
appears, as it were, in the dawn. In truth, the Greeks were, 
perhaps, one and all, the most imaginative of nations ; they 
listened to the songs of their bards with a rapture which 
nothing as divine would excite now, and they wandered among 
their groves of statues of heroes and of gods, and thought of 
the time when some achievement of their own would entitle 
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them to similar honours. It is true that Greece borrowed the 
idea of its art from Egypt; the stiffand inflexible postures of the 
latter are visible even in statues which have come down to our 
own days. Ease and nature came with poetry to help the 
former ; and those miracles, not of size but of sentiment, were 
wrought, compared to which the happiest efforts of the artists of 
the Nile are no better than the doings of the Egyptian magicians 
in the presence of Aaron and his rod. The poetic feeling of the 
Greeks is expressed in all their works ; all that they looked on 
and loved was at once endowed with spirit and with life. The 
neighbouring hill had its divinity, the distant mountains were 
peopled with gods; the woods and the streams and the 
fountains were filled with things immortal and lovely ; and the 
heavens above and the earth beneath teemed with spiritual 
existence. Nor were they cloudy and dim and undefined, like 
the visions which pass before our Gothic fancies. What the 
Greeks believed in they imagined they saw ; and whatever they 
saw they had the art to endow with shape and inform with 
sentiment. In the science of their art the Greeks seemed to 
have excelled all other nations. Nothing in sculpture in 
ancient Rome or modern Europe can be compared to the unity 
and harmony of their statues and groups; no drawing has 
appeared to rival the exquisite elegance of their bounding 
lines, All with them is easy, graceful and simple: there is no 
straining for effect, no picturesque throes to arrest the spectator ; 
they trusted all to natural beauty of form and divinity of senti- 
ment. Their statues still survive in hundreds to attest the 
truth of this assertion; and, though their paintings have 
perished, we have every reason to believe that they at least 
equalled the sculpture in truth and beauty. 


The Statue of George IIIT. in Cockspur Street. 


Soon after the death of George III. Mr. Matthew Cotes 
Wyatt proposed to form a monumental trophy, representing 
His Majesty in a triumphal car, drawn by four horses. A 
sketch was submitted to the public and subscriptions were 
solicited ; but, from want of adequate means and from a com- 
bination of adverse circumstances, the artist was obliged to 
abandon this splendid and magnificent project. In November 
1832, a committee of subscribers were appointed, and, on con- 
sidering all the circumstances of the case, they decided on 
employing Mr. Wyatt to make an equestrian statue. The 
means at their disposal amounted, in subscriptions paid and 
interest, only to 3,100/. The committee were aware how in- 
adequate such a sum was to remunerate an artist for such a 
work, and though they agreed among themselves to guarantee 
to Mr. Wyatt a sum of 4,000/., yet they felt that, in truth, this 
sum was scarcely equal to the necessary expenditure attending 
such a work, and left nothing for pecuniary compensation to the 
artist. Sir Francis Chantrey received 8,ooo0/. for the statue of 
Sir Thomas Munro, a work of the same size. The equestrian 
statue of George IV. in Trafalgar Square cost 9,0o00/.; the 
statue of the Duke of York, in Waterloo Place, 7,000/. ; the 
equestrian statue at the end of the Long Walk, at Windsor, 
cost 30,000/.; and the bronze figure in Hyde Park cost as 
much. Mr. Wyatt did not decline the work; he hoped to 
obtain the approbation of the subscribers and the admiration of 
the public. He engaged to complete his work so that it might 
be erected on June 4, 1836, and he laboured night and day, to 
the great injury of his health, for the accomplishment of his 
engagement ; but in February 1836, a disaster occurred which 
almost blighted his hopes and entailed upon him not only a 
heavy pecuniary loss, but incredible labour and fatigue. The 
mischief was not accidental. Still, Mr. Wyatt’s zeal and energy 
and enthusiasm overcame all obstacles, and the statue was 
ready for erection on June 4. But now a new difficulty pre- 
sented itself. Mr. Williams, a banker, of the firm of Ransom 
& Co., residing in an adjoining house, declared that he thought 
an equestrian statue would be a nuisance. He made an affi- 
davit to this effect in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. Members 
of the committee swore that the statue was of surpassing 
beauty. However, an injunction was granted to prevent the 
erection of the statue. Two months of tedious and expensive 
litigation succeeded ; but the Lord Chancellor removed the 
injunction, and on August 3, 1836, the work was unveiled. It 
was remarked that Messrs. Ransom’s Bank was closed on the 
occasion. 


The Arc de L’Etoile, Paris. 


When it was proposed to erect the triumphal arch in Paris, 
out of the designs for it submitted to the Government those of 
Raymond and of Chalgrin obtained the preference. Raymond 
proposed twelve coupled Corinthian columns on each of the 
sides, supporting a magnificent entablature, on which would 
have been as many statues symbolical of the different cities that 
had been taken by the French, and between these bas-reliefs of 
the chief victories. The interior would have been divided into 
four masses on its plan by the principal archway or vaulting 
being intersected by the transverse one ; and the design further 
proposed that there should be seven halls in the upper part of 
the structure, viz. three smaller ones on each side and a larger 
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one in the direction of the principal arch. Chalgrin’s plan was 
much more simple, though it resembled the other in its general 
disposition, namely, in having two intersecting vaults, and con- 
sequently an arch on each of its four faces. Before it was 
decided which of the two designs should be ultimately adopted 
preparations were made for carrying one or other of them into 
execution, and the first stone was laid August 15, 1806. The 
foundations, which are 8 métres in depth and 28 in breadth (or 
a fraction more than 26 and 91 English feet respectively), and 
are formed of blocks of cyclopean masonry, were already 
far advanced when Raymond, whose leading ideas it had been 
determined to adopt, resolved rather to have nothing to do with 
the work than consent to the alterations it was proposed to 
make in his designs. He accordingly gave up his appointment 
as architect in 1809 ; nor did he long survive the chagrin he 
felt on the occasion. Chalgrin, hitherto only adjunct to the 
principal architect, now proceeded with the work accord- 
ing to his own ideas, and with such alacrity that the 
structure had reached the height of more than twenty feet 
above the ground, when, in consequence of Napoleon’s union with 
Maria Louisa, he was commanded to make some alterations 
in his designs with regard to the subjects of some of the reliefs, 
&c., but without interfering with the general idea for the monu- 
ment. On Maria Louisa’s entry into Paris, it was temporarily 
completed by a framework of timber raised upon it, covered 
with canvas, painted to resemble the decorations ; and on this 
impromptu construction being removed, the works were 
prosecuted with all possible despatch. Chalgrin, however, 
died in January 1811, and was succeeded by Goust, who con- 
tinued the edifice conformably with the designs of his prede- 
cessor till 1814, at which time it had been carried up as far as 
the imposts of the arch. Then came the reverse, whose history 
may be summed up in the four disastrous words—Moscow, 
Elba, Waterloo, St. Helena. After a pause of nine years, it 
was resolved in 1823 to proceed afresh with the work, but to 
convert it into a monument of the Duc d’Angouléme’s 
Spanish campaign; and among the alterations proposed, 
it was considered expedient to remove the pedestals on each 
side of the arch to the centre of the piers. Accordingly, both 
Goust and Huyot offered plans for that purpose; and Huyot’s 
was the one accepted by the committee, consisting of Tournon, 
Hericourt de Thury, Quatremére de Quincy and Percier. This 
was, however, afterwards set aside, and Goust was ordered to 
proceed according to Chalgrin’s plan. But in 1825 he was 
superseded by Huyot, and he had carried up the building as 
far as the attic, which he intended to be decorated with thirty 
statues on lofty pedestals, connected by an open balustrade, 
when the political events of 1830 interfered, and Louis 
Philippe ordered that the monument should record all the 
exploits of the French armies from 1792 to 1815. Huyot was 
dismissed, and Blouet, his successor, completed the monu- 
ment as it now exists. But Chalgrin’s idea, which he re- 
commended should be carried into execution, and accord- 
ing to which the whole would have been surmounted by a figure 
of Victory, in a car drawn by six horses, has not been realised. 


Romanesque and Gothic in Normandy. 


In the Transition style of Normandy the only change is in 
the shape of the arches, not in the spirit or character of the 
architecture. The pillars with their Romanesque capitals, the 
mouldings and the ornaments are all repetitions of those which 
are found in buildings in the Round style. At the same time it 
should be remembered that elevation had always been an 
object with the architects of Christian temples, and that, as art 
had begun to revive, the masses had become less heavy, and 
the forms, especially of the pillars, had begun to lengthen. It 
has often been remarked that the genius of the Roman style is 
diametrically opposed to the genius of the Pointed style ; that 
whilst the former delights in uninterrupted horizontal lines, and 
is indifferent about rising into air, the latter thinks of nothing 
but shooting upwards. This is perfectly true if buildings in the 
Pointed style are contrasted with the Classic architecture of 
remote antiquity. But as soon as the Romans began to build 
churches they made the building a storey higher than they had 
been accustomed to make temples, taking, not the temple, but 
the basilica for their model. This change of plan introduced 
an increase of elevation, and whenever art was not in a state of 
prostration architects made churches as lofty as they knew how. 
The Pointed style, however, containing within itself the up- 
shooting principle, opened further views and added facilities of 
which skilful men soon began to avail themselves. The change 
appears to have first taken place in the vaulting, which appears 
to have become Pointed (as at Blanchelande and Mortemer), 
whilst everything else continued to be round. The windows 
were the first to follow, and now assumed the lancet form, un- 
divided by mullions. The very long lancets are the latest of 
their kind. The portals next underwent the change, which 
afterwards communicated itself to the arches of the nave, and 
by degrees to every part of the building. The new fashion 
scarcely made its appearance in Normandy before it became 
confirmed. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE last double election of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, 
which took place in Paris on March 19, has been very in- 
structive for all who knew the dessous des cartes and were 
acquainted with the intrigues of some of the members. An 
engraver was to be chosen as successor to HENRIQUEL- 
Dupont, and the members of the Section of Engraving 
were entitied to select five artists of merit amongst the 
eight candidates, who were MM. BeEttay, CHAUVEL, 
DANGUIN, LEopoLD FLAMENG, ACHILLE JACQUET, JULES 
JAcQuET, LAIGUILLERMIE and WALTNER. The selected 
five were placed in the following order of merit :—M. 
THEOPHILE CHAUVEL, M. ACHILLE Jacquet, M. JuLEs 
Jacquet, M. Bettay and M. CHartes WaLtner. To 
that list the Académie des Beaux-Arts added M. Ltoprotp 
FLAMENG as No. 6, M. LaGuILLERMIE as No. 7 and M. 
DancuIN as No. 8. There was general satisfaction when 
it was found that M. CuavveEt was placed in the first rank, 
for everyone recognises that he is the first among the 
etchers. There was also surprise to see M. CHARLES 
WALTNER, who has so much talent, at the foot of the list. 
The members of the Section of Engraving knew well that 
M. JuLEs JAcQguET and M. Betuiay did not merit to be 
placed before M. WaLTNER, who, when he offered himself 
for the first time as a candidate four years ago, had obtained 
seventeen votes. ‘There was, however, a more remarkable 
slight to be endured by the artist, for at the election M. 
WALTNER obtained only one vote. The declension of 
favour is supposed to be due to the certificate of the last 
Paris Exhibition. M. WaLtNner received 1,000/. for 
engraving it, but his plate caused some disappointment, 
and as amongst the committee having charge of the com- 
mission were members of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, 
they were not likely to forget the circumstance. In that 
way M. WaLTNER’s want of success is explicable. Nine 
turns of the ballot-boxes were necessary to give a successor 
to M. Hewnriguet-Dupont. Although the members ad- 
mitted the superiurity of M. THtopHite CHAUVEL over the 
other candidates, he obtained but twelve votes, M. ACHILLE 
JACQUET, who has talent, but of inferior quality, being at 
last elected by twenty-two votes. So strange a result is 
risky, for the Académie has no reason to exist if not for 
choosing the greatest artists of France. M. HENRIQUEL- 
Dupont, who was at his death ninety-four years old, had 
quite forgotten how he owed his just celebrity to the fact 
of being a vévolutionnaire in art. He had become in his 
old days a +éactionnaire, contrary to his own talent and 
supporting but routine. M. Brexay, who is not renowned 
as a master, had had the fortune to become one of M. 
HENRIQUEL-Dupont’s admirers, and the old man called 
him “his friend, his dearest friend.” In consequence, 
before his death HENRIQUEL-Duponrt called near his bed his 
academician friends and begged them to promise to make 
his Betiay an academician, and they were unwise enough 
to agree. One of those who voted for M. Brtiay said 
himself he was “obliged to vote against his own con- 
science.” M. BELLAy’s supporters, however, became tired, 
and the victory then fell to M. Acuinie Jacquet, because 
he is not an etcher, and because M. HENRIQUEL, who had 
been such a very able etcher in his latter years, hated 
etching and etchers. 


THE contest for the chair of Count pr Nieuwer- 
KERKE was also laborious, and for no less curious reasons. 
M. GEorGES BERGER, who had offered Limself as successor 
to M. ALPHAND, notwithstanding he is yet more a stranger 
to art than that engineer, had been fully defeated. He 
thought, however, to become the successor to the Count, 
but it was suggested to him that he was sure to become 
more unsuccessful than at the first. Accordingly he wisely 
withdrew. Count Henrt DELABORDE was hurt by the 
attitude of M. Gustave LARROUMET (who considered 
himself as the presumptive heir to the perpetual secretary- 
ship of the Académie des Beaux-Arts), and decided upon 
a writer of great merit and of no less deep modesty, 
M. EmiLrE MicuHet, who is also an able landscapist, 
invited him to become a candidate, and patronised him so 
much as to leave no doubt of his election. M. CHARLES 
GARNIER, who was vexed at M. BERGER’s withdrawal, put 
forward M Corrover (who had been many 
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balled as candidate to a chair in the Section of Archi- 
tecture) as a patron of art. He is, no doubt, very rich, 
but possesses till now no serious title to a chair, During, 
several days intrigues of all kinds were invented against the 
Count Detasorpe’s candidate, and on the last days his 
success was considered as exceedingly doubtful. Happily, 
however, after his attempts, M. Emite MicHet obtained: 
twenty-two votes against eighteen to M. Corroyer, and’ 
was accordingly elected as successor to Count DE NIEUWER- 
KERKE. It is one of the most satisfactory of recent 
elections, and every impartial person recognises that Count 
Henri DeELasorpeE has chosen the ablest man, and one 
who is also a perfect gentleman of the noblest character. 


THE Governors of the National Gallery of Ireland have 
found a worthy successor to the late HeNRy Dovte in the 
person of Mr. WaLTER ARMSTRONG as director of the 
National Gallery in Dublin. Mr. Armstronc has been 
known as an admirable critic of pictures, for what he has 
written reveals that his knowledge is precise. Mr. ArM- 
STRONG has edited Bryan’s “Dictionary of | Painters,” 
translated VrRoNn’s “ Aisthetics,” and is the author of a life 
of ALFRED STEVENS that was published in Paris. In many 
ways he has shown his competence to fil! the office to which 
he has been appointed. 


THE great undertaking for bringing water to Liverpool 
from WVyrnwy is now not far from completion. It was 
announced last week that the difficult work of carrying a 
tunnel under the Mersey was accomplished. This week Mr. 
Deacon, the engineer, was able to report additional 
progress, for he said :—‘Since my report of last week the 
timber closing the tunnel opening in the Cheshire shaft 
has been cut away, and the shield has been advanced into. 
the shaft. The next process will be the cutting away of 
the projecting portion of the shield, and the connecting of 
the cast-iron lining of the tunnel with the cast-iron lining 
of the shaft. ‘The work in connection with this matter has 
so far progressed satisfactorily. The remaining work for 
the entire completion of the tunnel and approaches is 
being pushed forward as rapidly as possible.” The opera- 
tions have caused much anxiety to the committee and to 
the engineer, and there must be general satisfaction at the 
success. When may London expect to be able to draw 
upon a supply like the Vyrnwy, which is adequate not only 
for present but for future needs ? 


THE New York Capitol may claim pre-eminence among 
modern buildings for the waste of money. It was com- 
menced in 1867, and the expenditure was estimated at 
4,000,000 dols., which was considered a large sum. But 
already 18,592,243 dols. have been laid out on the works, 
and the Governor has demanded 2,251,025 dols. to com- 
plete the building. It is admitted that people are sceptical 
about the advantage of spending any more money on so 
unlucky an enterprise, and no doubt many citizens would 
like to see the Capitol overturned, but on the whole it is 
considered wiser to experiment with the sum required and 
see if any useful result can be attained. 


We lately referred to the church of St. Gervais, in Paris; 
apropos of some of the pictures which are hung on the walls. 
It could not then be anticipated that the building was 
destined to suffer through the explosion of dynamite at the 
neighbouring Lobau barrack. The stained-glass windows, 
which imparted much interest to the church, have been 
much damaged. At one time the church was especially 
rich in the glass of JEAN Cousin and Ropert PINAIGRIER. 
Fortunately Cousin’s Judgment of Solomon, which was pre- 
served, has escaped ; but Pinaicrier’s Zhe Blessed Virgin 
and Apostles has been shattered. There are two other old 
windows which have suffered. In this case, as in all others. 
where churches are concerned, there will be difficulty about 
the restoration. Although the building is close to the 
Hotel de Ville, the Municipal Council will hardly care to 
expend money on work that is so indefinite as the restoring 
of an old window. ~The church does not excite. much 
interest, and the people near it are of the class that are 
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PROPOSED STATUE OF LIEUTENANT HAMILTON, V.C, 


TO BE ERECTED IN DUBLIN. 
C. B. BIRCH, A.R.A, 
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MONUMENT IN CEMETERY, CORK. 


J. LAWLOR and J. A. O'CONNELL, Sculptors. 
ARTHUR S. HILL, M.R.1.A., Architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STATUE OF LIEUTENANT HAMILTON, V.C. 


HERE are very few statues in Dublin which can be 
taken as testimonials of the admiration of the Irish 
race for their brave countrymen, although they have dis- 
tinguished themselves in all parts of the world. One of the 
latest heroes was Lieutenant HAMILTON, a native of Dublin, 
who upheld the fame of his country by his courageous con- 
tests with the wild races of the north of India during the 
last great struggle. It was decided to erect his statue in 
Dublin. The commission was given to Mr. G. B. Brrcu, 
A.R.A., and the illustration suggests how ably he has 
accomplished his task. 


MONUMENT IN CEMETERY, CORK. 
HE figure which is seen in this illustration was 
modelled by Mr. J. LAwWLor, and executed in stone 
by Mr. J. A. O’ConnELL. The pedestal was executed by 
Mr. S. Daty, from the design of Mr. ARTHUR HIL1r, 
architect, of Cork. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
NOS. 475, 476.—HALL IN MANOR HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


HOUSES, ST. CATHERINE’S ESTATE, BROXBOURNE. 


HE two small houses illustrated this week were 
designed for Mr. J. A. Hunt, of Hoddesdon, 
Herts. It was the aim to make the houses look as much 
unlike two houses as possible; and consequently the 
division of the two is disguised so as not to be striking. 
All the external walls are covered with rough cast and 
the roofs with Wisbech tiles. The internal sketch is of 
the drawing-room mantelpiece in the upper of the two 
houses on plans.. Messrs. NEwMaAn & NeEwmay, of Tooley 
Street, S.E., are the architects. 


KINGSWOOD REFORMATORY, NEAR BRISTOL. 


HE first and larger portion of this building is now on 
‘ the point of completion. The view shows the whole 
building as it will be when complete. The old Re- 
formatory being in a dilapidated state it was decided to 
build new buildings, and the designs of Mr. H. C. M. 
Hirst, A.R.I.B.A., architect, of Bristol, were selected in a 
limited competition. The plans received the approval of 
the Home Office, and the contract for the first portion of 
the building has been carried out by Messrs. Love & WaITE, 
builders, of Bristol, at a cost of 6,050/. The new buildings 
are necessarily of a plain character, the purpose of a 
Reformatory rendering plain and substantial work absolutely 
imperative. The work is carried out with local stone and 
Bath stone dressings, and all the rooms and corridors are well 
lighted and ventilated, stone staircases being provided at 
each end of the buildings, giving access to the dormitories. 
The new buildings provide accommodation for 100 boys, 
including a house for the superintendent, and also a hospital. 
The clerk of works is Mr. E. TROTMAN. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


apes eleventh ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
on Friday, the 18th ult., Mr. F. T. Baggallay, president, 

in the chair. 

It was announced that the annual soirée would take place 
on the evening of May 6 instead of April 22. 

Mr. E. A. E. Wooprow read the following paper :— 

Some Recent Developments in Theatre Planning. 

When the committee of the Association honoured me with 
the request to read a paper on theatres to-night, I was asked, if 
I consented, to send the title of the paper to the secretary by 
return of post, as the Brown Book was ready to go to the 
printer’s. In my haste to obey and anxiety not to delay so im- 
portant a publication as our Brown Book, I pitched upon the 
title of “ The Planning of Theatres,” thinking that wide enough 
to cover any ground ; but when I seriously sat down to prepare 
for this evening, I found I had committed myself to a task 
quite impossible to fulfil within the limit of time allowed. In 
fact, if I had attempted to speak at all fully on theatre planning, 


it is probable that I should have been left here till midnight 
reading my paper to empty benches. The feelings I ex- 
perienced on finding out this may, perhaps, have been also felt 
by some of you who have had similar commands from our 
committee. On wondering how I was to overcome this 
dilemma, it occurred to me that I had better confine myself to 
recent developments and improvements in theatre planning, 
but I fear I can only touch upon the fringe of even this section 
of my subject. Through the kindness of several gentlemen, I 
am enabled to-night to bring before your notice several draw- 
ings of theatres that have been erected in London during the 
past few years. It will be my endeavour to trace from these 
drawings some of the recent developments in theatre planning. 
I think it will be of more practical use to us, as members of the 
Association, to spend the evening studying the plans of build- 
ings built, or being built, than to deal with any ideas for theatre 
constructing that exist only on paper, and have not undergone 
practical test. 

The great difficulty the student in theatre planning has to 
surmount is to learn all that is wanted in and about a theatre ; 
and unless he has had the advantages of seeing the nightly 
working of the front of the house, as well as of the stage, it is 
quite impossible for him to design a theatre that will meet the 
requirements of a London manager. Theatres have to be 
built to pay. It is a notorious fact that the same play may be a 
great success in one house and a perfect failure if produced in 
another. The theatre must be chiefly designed for the par- 
ticular and special business that the manager intends carrying 
on therein, although, with changes of fashion and fortune, there 
must be some slight changes of the class of entertainment. I 
cannot quote a better example to illustrate my meaning than 
the special arrangements made by Mr. Phipps when he recon- 
structed the Haymarket to meet the demands of the class of 
performance given at this house and the class of people fre- 
quenting it. Large sums of money are required to mount a 
Haymarket piece ; Mr. Bancroft therefore decided to abolish 
the pit, and fill the whole of the ground-floor of the house with 
high-priced seats. On the first night the experiment looked 
like failing, as loud cries of disappointment came from the 
exalte< pit-circle ; but experience has proved that architect and 
manager were right in arranging the auditorium as they did. 
The same arrangement of seats would, however, be fatal to 
such a house as the Grand Theatre, Islington, the Olympic, or 
the Adelphi, where the large pit is looked upon as the main- 
stay of the house. The President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, in his excellent address this year to students, 
said that “a perfect plan is, and can only be, the result of the 
thoughtful study of every principle and every detail.” It is 
necessary to find out all that is wanted, and to provide for such 
wants. To again quote Mr. Macvicar Anderson, “ It is impos- 
sible to produce a satisfactory result without practical know- 
ledge of the requirements.” . . . ““A plan to be good must be 
simple.” 

Scte.—The first point which we should consider is, what is 
a desirable site for a theatre? And in endeavouring to 
answer the question we shall do well to ascertain what are 
the regulations enforced in other countries with regard to sites 
for places of public entertainment. In Austria, theatres hold- 
ing more than six hundred people must be perfectly isolated, 
those with a seating capacity for less than that number may 
have the back wall abutting on other houses. In St. Peters- 
burg there must be an open space on every side, with doors 
and windows upon all four sides. In Brussels every theatre 
must be separated from adjoining premises by an open space 
or by brick walls. In Italy perfect isolation is insisted upon, 
and in Paris theatres that are detached must have a clear 
space of at least 9 feet 10 inches to divide the theatre from 
neighbouring houses ; where they are attached there must be 
an independent wall within the theatre 9 inches thick to 
protect the party-wall. From this it will be seen that on the 
Continent isolated sites are required. Such a site is un- 
doubtedly the most desirable, but there is one serious draw- 
back—the cost. It must be remembered that on the Continent 
there is “ State aid” to assist theatrical enterprise, but that in 
England it has to be carried on entirely as a private specula- 
tion. The New York regulation is a good one: the front must 
be on the public way, and open spaces at least 8 feet wide must 
be left on both sides from the line of the proscenium wall, the 
full length of the auditorium. 

It is seldom in a city like London that the chance offers 
itself for an isolated site ; indeed, it is only when there are im- 
portant street improvements that theatres such as the Royal 
English Opera House can be built within the given radius 
in which the theatres can be made to pay. There 
are a few cases where houses have been successful outside 
the centre of the Strand and Haymarket; for instance, the 
Old Prince of Wales in Tottenham Street, made famous under 
Mrs. Bancroft’s management; but there are few managers 
who would to-day care to risk such an experiment and start 
a theatre beyond the fashion-bound limits of the West End. 
By the aid of street improvements an isolated site was obtained 
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for the Shaftesbury Theatre, but the Savoy site was formed by 
pulling down a whole block of buildings. The insurmountable 
difficulties in acquiring perfect isolation in London render it 
necessary to make the best of what can be got. How this 
difficulty has been overcome in some of the new theatres now 
in course of construction will be seen from the plans of the new 
theatre in Cranbourne Street, where two sides and part of a 
third are on public ways, and the new theatre in St. Martin’s 
Lane, where Mr. Emden has so designed the theatre that 
above the ground level there is an open area or passage-way 
left all round the building. The drawback to perfect isolation 
is the prohibitive cost of the land, but a theatre must of neces- 
sity be a costly building; a cheap theatre is sure to be a 
dangerous one. The advantages of isolation are that the risks 
from fire and panic are greatly reduced. There is not the 
same danger from surrounding property ; the exit passages, 
staircases and corridors can be made shorter, and deliver into 
four different streets. The old-fashioned plan of buying a house 
in the main thoroughfare, and a plot of vacant land some dis- 
tance in the rear on which to build a backyard theatre, reached 
by a tunnel, is no longer permissible. Theatres on cramped 
sites hemmed in on all sides, with a narrow frontage to the 
principal street, sufficient only to carry a flaming gas device, 
are things of the past. Nearly all the plans before us show 
that a site of oblong shape is best adapted toa theatre. The 
Lyric, however, is an example of what can be done on an 
irregular plot of ground. A very clever arrangement of the 
auditorium is displayed in the planning of the Gaiety, on a site 
of most irregular formation, but with exits into four different 
streets. 

_ We have before us examples of one of the greatest modern 
improvements and economy of space if we look at the drawings 
of the Savoy, the Lyric, the Garrick, Cranbourne Street, and 
St. Martin’s Lane Theatres. In all these cases it will be 
observed that a limit to the height of the building is obtained 
by sinking the pit below the level of the pavement, thus placing 
the back of the dress circle on a level with the street. The 
many advantages of this arrangement do not, perhaps, assert 
themselves at first sight. The distances to be travelled by the 
various sections of the audience are equalised ; the gallery and 
upper circle have shorter staircases ; the dress circle is on the 
street level ; and the pit and stalls have but a few steps to the 
exits. In the case of the Savoy, the sloping site is taken 
advantage of. It has been argued that a pit below the ground 
level must be dangerous, but surely people are less likely to fall 
ascending than descending a staircase. There is another great 
advantage in reducing the height of the building above the 
ground: it tends to facilitate the extinction of fire by the 
brigade, and renders the fire-escapes of greater value in their 
work of rescue. The pit of a theatre, if not below, should be 
on the ground level. No room or hall where large numbers of 
people congregate should be built over and above other pre- 
mises, as it only augments the dangers of fire and needlessly 
adds to the height. It is certainly unwise to rob the space 
which is most valuable for exits by building shops or cafés as 
part of the scheme on the ground floor of a theatre. A theatre 
should be a theatre pure and simple. Even with every pre- 
caution enforced that is known to man, there must and will be 
danger from fire and panic; and dangers arising from other 
sources should not be added thereto. The passage of smoke 
to the theatre from a fire in such a shop or restaurant would be 
sufficient to cause a panic. There is undoubtedly a great 
temptation in making the greatest return for the outlay on the 
building, and the rents from shops in the vicinity of popular 
playhouses assist to swell the profits. 

_£xits.—It is clearly the duty of the architect to design his 
building so as to reduce the chances of panic to a minimum, 
and one of the chief provisions to this end is short and 
unobstructed exits. Everything in and about a theatre should 
tend to make the audience have confidence in their own 
security, and give them a feeling that, should anything happen, 
they would be able to help themselves without causing injury 
to others. Where people feel or think they are safe, the 
chances of danger are small. As better sites have been 
acquired, better designs have naturally followed. Simplicity in 
the plan and uniformity in the two sides of the house tend towards 
the solution of the difficulty. Thus, where there is a pit 
entrance on the one side, a pit exit will now be found on the 
other ; where there is a gallery staircase on the right, a gallery 
staircase is on the left, and so on for each tier or division of 
the audience. Every such division is provided with two 
Separate exits leading directly into the street. Such is the 
London theatre of to-day. People, as a rule, naturally desire to 
leave a building by the door by which they enter, and it seems it 
is only by making the two sides of a theatre alike that the public 
will find the exits provided. The audience should be taught the 
way out of a theatre by habit ; to speak of “alarm exit,” “ fire 
exit,” “exit in case of need,” is only to encourage nervousness. 
The suggestions of danger should never be breathed in a 
building where human beings are packed. I believe that 
printing a key-plan on the programmes would greatly assist 


many visitors to theatres in acquiring confidence and self 
possession and learning the way out. The use of automatic 
panic bolts on exit doors is undoubtedly a great boon, as it 
renders them always available to the public. 

Entrances.—There is a great deal to be said with regard to 
the manner in which the pit and gallery of a theatre are 
entered, and there is much to learn from our Continental 
neighbours, both as to the arrangement of the entrances and 
the way in which to enter them. Mr. D’Oyly Carte was, I 
believe, the first to introduce the queue system to a London 
pit, an example which has been followed at the Lyric, 
Shaftesbury and Royal English Opera House, and within the 
last month, I believe, at the Gaiety. At the Shaftesbury you 
enter by a narrow passage which discharges into the main 
corridor after you pass the pay-box. A similar arrangement is 
contemplated at the new Cranbourne Street Theatre. This 
allows the whole width of the main passage to remain free for 
exit at all times, as no obstructing barrier or pay-box is 
needed. The arrangement shown on the above-mentioned 
drawings obviates the necessity for barriers, and allows the 
public to stand in queue to. await admission one by one, and 
prevents the scrimmages seen nightly at most pit and gallery 
doors—a state of affairs that prohibits a visit to the play to 
many a one who cannot afford more than 2s. 6d. for admission, 
and who has not the courage to face the fighting mob which 
assails the houses where popular plays are running. Were it 
possible to adopt the queue at all theatres, those who desire to 
follow the example of the lady who took up her stand, or rather 
her camp-stool, at the Lyceum pit-door at ten in the morning 
for admission to the first night of “Henry VIII.,” could spend 
the day with just a degree more comfort than that lady could 
have done with the pressure of a pit crowd behind her. The 
wonder is she survived to tell the tale. I think that much of 
the excitement created by the struggle to enter a theatre is 
retained during the whole evening, making the audience highly 
sensitive to alarm. 

Statrcases.—One feature of the old theatre seems to have 
completely disappeared in the theatre of to-day. I refer to the 
grand staircase, such staircases as are found at Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s. The principal staircase at 
the Royal English Opera House is the only attempt in theatres 
of the last few years to create such a special feature in the 
interior. One has not far to seek to find the reasons for the 
change. With the pit sunk below the ground, and the dress- 
circle on the ground level, there is no demand for such a 
luxury. Much space is therefore saved, for a staircase of 
ordinary proportions, as a rule, leads to the upper circle and 
saloon on the first-floor level. From an architect’s point of 
view one cannot help regretting the loss of this grand staircase, 
with the spacious vestibule and crush-rooms ; but the demands 
of to-day are for small theatres not requiring such adjuncts. 
As to the width generally allowed for the ordinary staircase, it 
has been found that 4 feet 6 inches is sufficient for 400 persons, 
with an additional 6 inches in width for every additional 
Ioo persons to be accommodated. There should, however, 
be a limit to the width, as a staircase too wide is as bad as one 
too narrow. Beyond a certain width those occupying the 
centre obtain no support either directly from the handrails, or 
indirectly by holding on to those who grasp the handrails. Six 
feet wide is sufficient to allow four persons abreast to go up or 
down, and should the numbers accommodated in the house 
require it, a third staircase should be provided in lieu of a 
greater width. 

Every division of the audience should have at least two 
staircases leading to the street. For economy of space two 
staircases are frequently constructed within the same containing 
walls, as the new upper circle and gallery exit staircases at the 
Gaiety. Long, straight flights of steps are bad, as they do not 
afford the rest on landings required in ascending or descending. 
Too few steps in a flight are as bad as too many ; there should 
not be more than twelve or less than three. Single steps, or 
steps at half landings, are certain stumbling-blocks, Of course 
there should be no winders, and the steps should be supported 
at both ends upon brick walls carried up to the roof. The rise 
and treads must be uniform throughout. No exit staircase 
should serve two tiers or have pass doors leading from a tier 
below, through which any stream of people would be likely to 
enter and impede the progress of those at a higher level. With 
regard to landings, they should never be less in length than the 
width of the staircase. The more rest they afford the better. 

The Auditorium.—Returning once more to the drawings of 
the several new theatres which we have had lent us to-night, 
we find that by the recent development of planning and con- 
struction the audience have been relieved of the numerous 
columns which were ever a cause of annoyance and an obstruc- 
tion to the view of the stage from several seats in each tier. It 
was the constant cry for the abolition of these obstacles that 
first gave birth to the cantilever construction now almost 
universally adopted in theatre building. I believe I am correct 
in saying that the Alhambra was the first house constructed in 
this manner, and I am able to bring to your notice the details 
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of this construction as well as the general plans of the excellent 
auditorium of this house and its rival, the Empire. Those 
members of the Association who took advantage of the visit to 
the Royal English Opera House during its construction will 
remember that these cantilevers were tied into the back walls 
of the theatre ; projecting from these walls, they were connected 
by girders making a perfect cobweb of steelwork upon which to 
build up the fireproof construction of the tiers. The drawings 
of the ironwork of the Royal English Opera House, kindly lent 
me by the Horsley Company, and of the Garrick Theatre, and 
the diagrams of fireproof construction, lent us by Mr. Emden, 
will convey more to your minds of the manner of construction 
than anything I can say in the short time I must of necessity 
give to this branch of our subject. Doing away with the sup- 
porting columns of the galleries has done far more than remove 
the annoyance from the audience of obstructing the view of the 
stage: it has also tended towards perfecting the fireproof 
qualities of the structure. Theatres that were built with 
supporting columns had the tiers and roof, as a rule, entirely 
constructed of wood. With the cantilevers the tiers are made 
of concrete or firebrick on steel girders embedded in concrete, 
and the roofs are made fireproof. Where a theatre is con- 
structed entirely of fireproof materials, and the audience know 
it, and there are good exits, the chances of panic are small. 
The knowledge that the building is fireproof will do as much to 
reduce panic as good exits; in fact, even more, as it will 
destroy the nervousness which generates a stampede. 

There has been a recent improvement in the auditorium, 
first introduced, I believe, by Mr. Emden in Terry’s Theatre, 
whereby every row of the tiers has direct access to the side 
corridors by a doorway. By this means much inconvenience is 
overcome in gaining the seats, and the exit from the circles is 
greatly facilitated. Theatres of the past were, asa rule, dark 
holes into which daylight never entered ; the consequence was 
they became dirty, dusty and unhealthy, besides being much 
more dangerous than a building which is flooded with day- 
light. The cleaners in a theatre are, like most human beings, 
liable to scamp their work and leave little heaps of dust and 
rubbish in out-of-the-way corners. The recent disaster at 
Gateshead to a certain extent teaches us that there is danger in 
the accumulation of dirt in a theatre, for we hear by some of 
the accounts that a lighted match fell on some paper and 
sawdust, which produced the smoke that filled the gallery 
and caused the stampede. In Austria there is a special 
regulation enforced, insisting upon the daily removal of all 
rubbish and trade refuse, and advocating cleanliness in all 
parts of the house as a special duty. Where an auditorium is 
provided with daylight, the use and cost of artificial light 
during the daytime is saved, cleaners and careless attendants 
have not to go about their work with lamps or candles, and 
there is no excuse for striking matches in the building. Another 
and still more important demand for windows, quite apart from 
their use for ventilation, is the means of escape they provide in 
case of fire, especially where they lead to outside balconies. 
Hundreds of lives could have been saved if windows, external 
balconies and escape ladders had been provided not only in 
theatres, but in all buildings where large numbers congregate. 
I, for one, shall be glad to see the day when external balconies 
and staircases are adopted in this class of buildings. Iron bars 
before windows should never be allowed, as they prevent the 
firemen entering a building by the windows, or the occupants 
from using the fire-escape. 

It was not my intention to enter into the smaller details of 
the arrangements of the auditorium, or to speak of sight lines, 
the curves of balcony fronts or the seating of the house, but | 
must refer for one moment to the gangways. Much diversity 
of opinion appears to exist as to the number of the seats that 
should be placed between intersecting gangways. Managers 
complain that certain portions of the audience will stand in the 
centre gangways and create a disturbance. On the other hand, 
long rows of seats, without intersecting gangways, make it 
difficult for the people to get out, especially where the seats 
have backs. I have a model here to-night of an automatic 
seat, a German patent, the back of which falls, and the seat 
rises when the occupant gets up, thus leaving gangways at 
right angles to the curtain lines, as well as parallel to it. In 
the rules enforced in continental cities, the question of inter- 
mediate gangways is rigidly dealt with. For instance, in 
Austria gangways must divide every six scats, and be in a line 
with an exit door; in Brussels there must be at least two 
lateral gangways to the rows of seats, and a central gangway 
may be required. In St. Petersburg not more than twelve 
seats may be in a row between the gangways, and the middle 
passage must not be less than 4 feet 8 inches wide ; but in 
Paris the authorities appear to be satisfied with twoside gangways 
each 3 feet 34 inches wide, or in lieu thereof with a single 
centre gangway 4 feet 3 inches wide. I cannot now enter into 
the questions of accoustics, ventilation, heating, lighting or fire 
protection of the auditorium. I therefore propose to pass 
rapidly over a few details with regard to the improvements 
behind the curtain. 


Stage.—I think we all know that modern theatre construction 
demands the division of the stage from the auditorium by a 
brick proscenium wall passing up through the roof above the 
stage, and down below and across the underside of the stage to 
divide the orchestra from the mezzanine. This, of course, 
{eaves the large or proscenium opening unprotected. Common 
sense at once tells us that a proscenium wall without a 
proscenium fire or smoke-resisting curtain is but a half measure 
for retarding the spread of smoke or fire from stage to 
auditorium. Iam fortunate to-night in being able to ask my 
friend Mr. Max Clarke to speak to us on this subject ; as you 
know, he has made a special study of this very important detail 
of theatre construction, and it would be presumption on my part 
to dwell further on the point when I hope we shall have his 
views laid before us at the conclusion of this paper. From the 
various sectional drawings of the theatres it will be seen that 
there are two floors below the level of the stage: the mezzanine 
floor, on which is placed all the machinery for working the traps 
and sliders below the stage, and the cellar or well into which 
the scenes and sets are lowered. Above the stage are galleries 
on either side, known as the “ flies,” from whence the ropes 
governing the cloths and scenes are manipulated, and over the 
whole of the stage in the roof, or at level of the wall-plate, is 
the gridiron, an open or skeleton flooring, so-called on account 
of its likeness to that domestic utensil. From the gridiron hang 
all the cloths, sky- borders, gas-borders, &c. &c. Over the gridiron 
modern requirements demand a large exhaust ventilator to carry 
off the fumes of the many gaslights on the stage, and the smoke 
in case of fire. 

The next point we have to consider, after the division of the 
auditorium and stage, is the size of the stage. Everything is 
governed by the size of the proscenium opening; 30 feet is 
about the average width of the proscenium opening in the 
medium-sized theatres, so I will take that width as an illustra- 
tion. Supposing the opening to be 30 feet square, the width of 
the stage from side wall to side wall should be at least 60 feet, 
or twice the width of the proscenium opening, to allow the 
removal of the scenes to right and left ; passage-way is neces- 
sary in addition to this. The height from stage-floor to grid 
iron should be 60 feet, or twice the height of the opening, to 
allow the scenes to be lifted up to the gridiron without rolling 
or folding. Where this can be done the scenery lasts much 
longer, and money is therefore saved in wear and tear of mate- 
rial; there is also less danger of gas-battens coming in contact 
with the canvas. I do not propose dwelling upon the much- 
debated question of turning the stage into a furnace or tall 
chimney by carrying up the walls to a great height above the 
auditorium, and placing huge ventilators in the roof, or making 
the stage-roof entirely of wood, that it may burn away and 
create a tall shaft. There are doubtless some present who will 
give us their views on this matter. All I have to say is that 
ample ventilation, both inlet and outlet, should be given to the 
stage, and unless there are inlets at a low level, the outlets in 
the roof will make a down-draught. With regard to the 
dressing-rooms, the plans of the Garrick and the new theatre in 
St. Martin’s Lane show an excellent arrangement, whereby the 
dressing-rooms are erected in a separate block or building con- 
nected with the theatre by one opening only, and with a sepa- 
rate exit into the open air from such block. By this means the 
whole of the fire risk in the dressing-rooms is taken away from 
the theatre. 

As so much of the scene-painter’s and carpenter’s work 
which used to be done in the theatre is now done by the scene- 
painter in his own painting-room and by the carpenter in his. 
own workshops away from the theatre, it has been found 
unnecessary to provide rooms for these purposes in our modern 
playhouses on such a scale as was necessary in the past, and 
the risks arising from the various trades have been removed. 
Many of the larger theatres still have their workshops in use, 
but the day has gone by when the space over the auditorium 
ceiling, commonly called the “ dome,” was used for a carpenter’s 
shop or a store for any old lumber and scenery. This space in 
old theatres was divided from the audience by only a canvas 
ceiling and wooden floor, with the sunlight flue passing through 
the midst of the shavings and inflammable material. Where 
workshops are needed they should be built like the dressing- 
rooms at the Garrick in a separate block of buildings. Another 
improvement in theatrical matters is that nowadays a large 
stock of scenery is never kept on the premises. In the West 
End theatres pieces are played which are intended for, even if 
they do not have, long runs. In the outlying theatres travelling 
companies fill the bill, and bring with them their own scenery. 
The consequence is that large scene docks and stores are not 
wanted. The valuable space can be used by the architect to 
better advantage, and the manager avail himself of an outside 
store. So the risk of large stores, like the risk of workshops, 
is taken away from the theatre. Scene docks on the stage 
level are of course needed to shift the scenery into, which is in 
nightly use. You will see many examples on the plans. 

The introduction of electric light into theatres has induced 
managers in many houses to provide the wherewithal to gene- 
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rate their own light. Engine-rooms, boiler-houses, and heating 
furnaces should be placed away from the theatre, or divided 
from it by brick walls and fireproof floors and ceilings. In no 
case should an opening from the engine-room be permitted into 
any part of the theatre ; access should be either directly from 
the street or from an open area. There is one part of a play- 
house which does not seem to have gone ahead like the rest of 
the building. I refer to the stage machinery. The model 
upon which the stage of to-day is built is the same as used 
years ago. This, I believe, is the case in America as well as 
here. No one has appeared to think it worth while to seriously 
study the requirements of stage machinery, and endeavour to 
improve the present state of things. It is looked upon purely 
as a carpenter’s job, and when a theatre is built it is left for the 
stage-carpenter to put in his stage to please himself. When 
the Royal English Opera House was first started, I remember 
hearing of the great improvements that were to be made in 
stage machinery, and that nearly everything but the boards of 
the stage was to be iniron. True, there are some minor im- 
prevements in the details, but the broad principle on which 
this stage 1s built is the same as used generations ago. There 
is certainly an opening for the architect to use his power of 
design towards the perfection of the stage. Mr. Emden, in a 
paper read before the Society of Arts in 1888, described at 
great length the stage of the Buda-Pesth Opera House, where 
the stage floor could be raised in sections, or as a whole by 
hydraulic pressure. I believe hydraulic power is used in some 
of our theatres to raise the larger traps called the “ bridges,” 
but the “sliders” are still taken off in the old-fashioned way. 

I cannot enter into the details of stage lighting or the 
advantages gained by the use of electric light : this, like many 
other points I have not touched upon, I think comes beyond 
the scope of my paper; but, before concluding, I wish very 
briefly to draw the attention of the members of the Association 
to the great improvement in the materials now used in the con- 
struction. We have already noticed how the cantilever system 
brought about the use of the concrete tiers in lieu of the 
wooden balconies. In the new theatre in St. Martin’s Lane 
these tiers are constructed of patent metallic stone, 2} inches 
to 3 inches thick, composed of granite chips, iron slag and 
Portland cement. Fawcett’s fireproof floor was used in some 
recent alterations at the Lyceum. The roofs, ceilings and 
staircases are now constructed of concrete, in place of wood 
and stone, and where ironwork is used it is always protected. 
In providing fireproof construction, so necessary for the safety 
of the public, one may depend upon materials which, either by 
nature or the aid of man, have passed through the ordeal of 
fire, being safe units of fireproof construction. To-day, in 
place of the theatre on a bad site, constructed of wood, with 
match-boarded partitions, no proscenium wall, exits and stair- 
cases out of proportion to the number who had to use them, 
ill-lit, ill-ventilated, with no regard to sanitation and every- 
thing that was most unsatisfactory, we have rising in London 
playhouses on good sites, built entirely with fireproof materials, 
with good exits and staircases, and every precaution taken to 
prevent fire and panic. Nothing I can say to you will illustrate 
this more or make a greater impression upon you than these 
drawings, and I am deeply indebted to the gentlemen who 
have so willingly lent me the many plans I have been able to 
bring here to-night. They tell their own tale, and I wish to 
take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Phipps, who has specially 
prepared these plans for our use, Mr. Emden, Mr. Chadwick, 
Messrs. Perry & Reed, Mr.. Verity, Messrs. Crewe & Sprague, 
Mr. Max Clarke, Mr. Holloway. and the manager of the 
Horsley Company, for the valuable aid they have rendered 
me in endeavouring to explain to you some recent develop- 
ments in theatre planning. Many thanks are also due to Mr. 
Baker and Messrs. Kaye for the models of automatic panic 
bolts, and Mr. Nolting for the automatic theatre seat. 

A vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to Mr. 
Woodrow, as proposed and seconded by Mr. Woodthorpe and 
Mr, Dicksee, and supported by Mr. Max Clarke. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


PAPER on “ The Relative Position of the Architect and 

the Craftsman” was read at last week’s meeting of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, by Mr. John James 
Burnet, of Glasgow. Mr. Burnet said he was of opinion that 
there never had been an age when the life of the individual was 
more governed by the practical necessities of the day, nor the 
demand upon him more clearly defined ; and therefore never 
before was the architect’s problem, if varied, more easy of 
enunciation. Defining what an architect of the present day 
was, he said he was first a master-builder, having a thorough 
knowledge of the science of building and of the crafts engaged 
in building, keenly appreciative of the possibilities of each, and 
Ingenious in their application to the needs of his fellow-men, 
and he was also the poet of modern necessity. If they accepted 


that definition then they might easily permit, or even recom- 
mend, the registration of master-builders, as, while all of them 
could not be architects, all architects worthy of the name would 
be proud to call themselves master-builders, and would be 
pleased that while on the one hand the public might be pro- 
tected against the devices of incompetent professional men, the 
profession would also be protected against the degrading 
results of their incompetency. Describing the function of an 
architect, he believed the most important factor was that he 
should have the confidence of his clients, and that harmonious 
working of the craftsmen without which it was impossible that 
the work could be satisfactorily accomplished. The modern 
architect must be prepared to act, if his work was to have any 
of the grandeur and nobler qualities of master-building, with 
the keenest and most detailed appreciation of the crafts, his 
particular work being in their co-relation and the co-relation of 
the contributory arts. If the work was to be true architecture 
it must not only be suitable for its purpose, but it must be the 
work of one man executed by craftsmen and artists each free to 
the development of his own art or craft, with that individual 
liberty of thought and action without which art in any form was 
impossible, leaving it only to the hand that guided him to his 
work to restrain him in its execution. Passing on, he said that 
they would agree with him that the handing of schedules to 
tradesmen or advertising for tenders indiscriminately was one 
of the greatest weaknesses of the present contract system ; and 
he concluded by throwing out a few suggestions, in the course 
of which, addressing himself first to the architects, he said that 
they should dread no advance in science, whether in economic 
production or in form of demand ; and that they should per- 
suade their clients against an indiscriminate issue of schedules, 
which made the skilled craftsman’s work appear costly by con- 
trast with that of his less skilled brother. He advised the 
craftsmen to study their craft and the theories which underlie 
its practice, so that they might not fail to see its application to 
the work to be executed. Mr. Burnet was accorded a hearty 
vote of thanks at the close. 


THE STAINED-GLASS WINDOW CONTEST. 


N Saturday the case Nickalls and Others v. Briscoe and 
Others came before Lord Penzance as Dean of Arches. 
It was an appeal from a judgment of the Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Rochester granting a faculty authorising the erection 
of a stained-glass window in the east of the chancel of Nutfield 
Church. Mr. Charlesworth, a gentleman residing at Nutfield, 
desired to place the stained-glass window in the east of the 
chancel of Nutfield Church, in memory of his child and four 
grandchildren. The application for the faculty was opposed by 
the appellants, who are residents at Nutfield. The Chancellor 
of Rochester granted the faculty, and from his decision the 
appellants appealed to this Court, and the appeal now came on 
for hearing. 
The Dean of the Arches, in giving judgment, said :—It is not 
difficult for the Court to understand the feelings which have 
prompted this appeal. But it cannot prevail. The promovent 
has offered at his own expense to replace the common glass with 
which the east window of the chancel of the church at Nutfield 
is glazed by a very handsome and artistic window of stained- 
glass, the appropriate design and good taste of which no one 
has been able to question. But his offer has met with a 
vehement opposition on the part of several of the most opulent 
and influential of his fellow-parishioners. There have, it 
appears, been long-standing differences between the parties, 
resulting in a general feeling of antagonism such that anything 
proposed on the cne side would be likely to meet with opposi- 
tion on the other. The learned counsel on both sides have 
very wisely and properly avoided as much as possible all 
reference to the troubles and discord of the past, and the 
Court will do well to follow their example. It has transpired 
in the course of the evidence that Mr. Charlesworth is sus- 
pected in some quarters of a leaning towards those innovations 
in the ceremonies of the Church which pass by the name of 
ritualistic practices. There is no pretence whatever for con- 
necting the design of the window in question with any such 
opinions, nor has anyone been able to assert the con- 
trary. As to Mr. Charlesworth’s religious opinions or 
wishes, he was called as a _ witness and cross-examined, 
and if he had been asked his religious opinions he would 
hardly have desired to conceal them. But whether or no, he 
was not asked a single question on the subject, and there is 
nothing before the Court from which it can conclude that he 
has any direct motive for the offer he has made. “I don’t 
object to the window as a window, but I am afraid of what will 
follow,” said one of the appellants’ witnesses, and “I like the 
window, but I am afraid of what will follow,” said another, but 
they do not offer to the Court any substantial ground for their 
fears. I come, therefore, to the principal objection that has 
been made to the grant of this faculty. It is said that the 
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majority in the parish object to the proposed alteration. I will 
assume that this was established by the evidence for the pur- 
pose of argument, but it constitutes no answer to the present 
application. The notion that the matter here in question 
should be decided by the wishes of the majority of the 
parishioners proceeds, in my opinion, upon an entirely mistaken 
view of the law. The appellants have put forward their attach- 
ment to the old church and its interesting connection with 
times gone by, but they seem to forget that the sacred edifice 
has a future.as well as a past. It belongs, not to any one 
generation, nor are its interests and conditions the exclusive 
care of those who inhabit the parish at any one period of time. 
It is in entire conformity with this aspect of the parish church 
that the law has forbidden any structural alterations to be made 
in it save those which are approved by a disinterested authority 
in the person of the ordinary, whose deputed discretion and 
judgment we are here to exercise to-day. That the grant or 
refusal of a faculty is a matter which lies in the judicial dis- 
cretion of the bishop the learned counsel for the appellants do 
not deny, but if a majority of parishioners is to settle the ques- 
tion, what, it may be asked, becomes of this discretion? I am 
far from saying that the wishes of the parishioners have no 
place in that balance of opposing considerations which is in- 
volved in the exercise of a judicial discretion, but the weight to 
be given to them depends upon many and various circum- 
stances. In the first place, the opinions of the parish, to be of 
much value, should be opinions formed in relation to the pro- 
posed alteration. itself and its effect on the convenience or 
beauty of the church, and not, as in the present case, upon the 
motives or objects of those who propose it. A divided opinion, 
moreover, reduces its value very much. Is the proposed alteration 
an improvement? Does it render the edifice more commodious 
or more fit for its purposes? Or if not this, does it add to its 
architectural beauty or suitable decoration? If the proposed 
alteration cannot be supported upon any of these grounds, those 
who propose it should at least be able to assert that it is sup- 
ported by a very general desire on the part of the parishioners. 
After alluding to the case of “Peek v. Trower,” his lordship 
continued :—It is because this window is in itself a fitting 
architectural and decorative improvement to the chancel, be- 
cause it is entirely free from the taint of superstitious or 
idolatrous uses, and because it has no doctrinal significance, 
that I hold it to be a distinctly advantageous addition to the 
present building, and that the sanction of the ordinary to its 
erection ought not to be refused. If, indeed, it could have 
been established that this window would materially darken the 
chancel (although even then it would be a question of degree), 
such a state of things might constitute a substantial objection 
to the grant. But I am satisfied on the evidence, as, indeed, 
svas the learned Chancellor who had himself inspected the 
church, that there is no fear of any such result. The appeal 
must, therefore, be dismissed. But now there is something to 
be said upon the subject of costs. I confess I think that when 
a gentleman comes—strongly in antagonism to a large number 
ef his fellow parishioners—to make an alteration of this 
character, however beneficial it may be to the church, he ought 
to be prepared substantially to bear the expenses of the pro- 
ceedings, and no one can deny that it was a very fitting case 
for those who were of a contrary opinion to bring their view 
before the Court, and, therefore, I certainly should not be 
prepared to condemn the appellants in the costs of this appeal, 
and I think upon the whole that it would be more just that 
they should not pay the costs in the Court below. There- 
fore, to that extent, I vary the decree of the Court below. 


CLUB DINNER. 


A the annual dinner of the Scottish Artists’ Club 
Mr. J. L. Wingate, R.S.A., presided. In proposing 
“Prosperity to the Scottish Artists’ Club,” Dr. Marshall 
explained that this was a gathering to celebrate a stage in the 
progress of the Club. This was the nineteenth year of its 
existence. He had before him’a considerable roll of men who 
from the beginning until now had taken an interest in the Club, 
and it was a coincidence, gratifying personally to himself, that 
the man who apparently was the father.of the Club was the 
father of the friend who had asked him to be present that 
night—the late Mr. Robert Herdman. After briefly sketching 
the history of the Club from the time when it took the form 
only of Saturday evening gatherings, he expressed gratification 
that there was now an idea of extending its scope by admitting 
lay members. It was a scheme which, he was confident, would 
be successful, as it had already. proved in London and in 
Glasgow. The Chairman, in responding to the toast,: glanced 
at the condition of art affairs before the Club was founded, 
alluded to the numerous coteries into which artists were then 
divided, and maintained that the formation of the Club had 
been conducive to great good-fellowship and sympathetic inter- 
course. In making the new departure to which Dr, Marshall 
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had referred, he expressed the hope that the Club would not 
suffer in any way. He also spoke with gratification of the 
recent growth of municipal interest in art affairs, and submitted 
that the extent to which it might be developed was an unknown 
quantity. It seemed to him possible that, like the Church in 
past times, the municipalities might become the great patrons of 
art. Public opinion in art, he maintained, required stirring up. 
As amember of one of the various bodies that had something to 
do with the management of art affairs, he would be quite 
content to live in the light of a better educated public opinion— 
a public opinion not merely wishing to criticise them in a 
narrow and cynical fashion, but in a helpful and encouraging 
way. Mr. W. Waddell then gave “The Royal Scottish 
Academy,” and Mr. Hole, R.S.A., in responding, spoke of the 
yeoman service that body had done for art in Scotland. It had 
begotten and bred a strong and healthy brood of vigorous 
painters, who had carried their art into England and 
reinvigorated the somewhat effete art of the south. Lately the 
Academy, after three years of hard labour, had given birth to a 
little charter. The child looked exceedingly promising ; it was 
going to walk shortly, and he hoped it might walk well and 
sturdily, and be a comfort, support and staff to its old mother 
and help her to renew her youth. 


THE CLECKHEATON DISASTER. 


N Friday last, March 25, the inquiry into the circumstances 

attending the death of the fourteen persons who were killed 

on February 24 by the fall of the chimney at Marsh Mills, Cleck- 

heaton, was concluded. The Leeds Mercury gives the following 
account of the proceedings :— 

Mr. John Waugh, C.E., Bradford, read a report, in the 
course of which he stated that the chimney, with the exception 
of the base course and the stone cap (the latter about Io tons in 
weight), was entirely a brick structure, circular in form, and of: 
the following dimensions and particulars :—Height about 60 
yards ; diameter at base—outside 15 feet, inside 6 feet ; thick- 
ness of walls—outside 14 inches, inside 14 inches. Four anda 
half inches of good firebrick formed part of the inside walls for 
some 12 feet or 15 feet up from the base of the shaft, the 
cavity between the inner and outer shell at the base being 
2 feet 2 inches. Six midfeathers of 9-inch brickwork connected 
the inner and outer shell. There were no throughs from the 
outer to the inner shell across the cavity. The solid brick base 
was 3 feet 9 inches in depth, and had two openings through, one 
for the main flue on the northerly side, the other on the easterly 
side, but not at right angles to the first, but immediately under 
the centre of the bulge, whilst the several cracks referred to 
were between the two openings—that is to say, the cracks and 
the bulge were on the north and east respectively, and the two 
openings in the base were on the north and east respectively. 
As to his examination of the déévis and stump of the chimney, 
Mr. Waugh stated that in building a chimney it was customary 
to select bricks from the very best kilns in the district ; and, 
further, to carefully inspect such when delivered, and reject the 
unsound ones. Had this latter course been adopted in regard 
to this chimney, a great proportion of those used in its construc- 
tion would have been rejected. In fact, they were, with the 
exception of the firebrick, unfit for the purpose of building a 
chimney, even if constructed of solid brickwork. They were of 
various sizes, various material, and differed very much in the 
degree of burning. He was strongly of opinion that from some 
cause or another, bad as the bricks were in the first instance, 
they, along with the lime, forming about one-fifth of the volume 
of the bricks, had both undergone a deterioration. He could 
attribute this marked deterioration of bricks and lime to nothing 
less than moisture extending over a long period. He had 
examined chimneys which had fallen by accident, and some by 
design, but had never seen such a crushing to powder of the 
material of a structure as in this instance, and, where 
bricks appeared to be stuck together in any quantity, they 
could be separated by hand with no effort whatever. The 
stone cap at the top of the chimney, 7 feet in internal 
diameter, weighing not more than Jo tons, was composed of 
good ashlar, some of which were intended to be bound: 
together by clamps run in with lead, but the lead had 
not been used. All that remained of the stump was little more 
than that below the ground, viz. the solid brickwork base rest- 
ing upon good rag stone foundation ; these were found to be 
level and very little disturbed. The brickwork of the main flue, 
opposite to the entrance to the chimney, and only Io feet from 
the structure, was found to be absolutely gone to powder from 
moisture—the work of years. Alongside the chimney, 10 feet 
from the ground, was a cast-iron water-tank, 4 feet diameter, 
6 feet high, to supply water to the grinders in Messrs. 
Thornton’s mill. The pipe ran along the easterly side of the 
chimney, and was found repaired close to the foundation of 
the chimney. This tank when filled with water would weigh 
over 3} tons. It was partly supported by an iron beam 
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inserted in the chimney just above the bulge. The chimney 
appeared to have crushed down for 60 feet or 70 feet before 
falling on to the mill. This would indicate a giving way in the 
first instance towards the base of the chimney. Harrison, 
standing on the ground, felt the brickwork pressing against 
his knees. This would be on the east side, below the bulge. 
The total weight of the whole structure was about 500 tons, the 
weight of the two shells above the solid was 480 tons. The 
outer shell alone weighed 325 tons. The distressed area, 
including bulge and cracks on the easterly and northerly 
sides, was equal to half the circumference. Therefore, if the 
chimney had been vertical, the weight about the half the 
circumference would equal 162 tons, or 6°33 tons per square 
foot ; but the chimney leaned over on this side, and it was 
impossible to say how much the weight was increased by this 
fact without a knowledge of the amount of departure from the 
vertical. Given this crushing weight above (apart from any 
lateral strains due to vibration) and a solid brick base and 
foundation below, with the weak places—bulge and cracks—in 
between, remembering the quality and condition of the brick 
and the nature of the structure, and the result should have been 
anything but a surprise. The chimney fell on the calmest day 
in the whole month from a combination of causes, and in the 
following order as regards importance :—(1) Bad_ bricks, 
(2) weak construction, (3) deterioration by moisture, (4) the 
attempted repairs. Sooner or later, however, it would have 
fallen, apart altogether from the fourth head. The repairs 
were too late, and the chimney was a doomed structure 
before either Moulson or his man saw it. In conclusion, he 
would say this was the second inquiry he had assisted at in 
regard to deaths of persons from the fall.of chimneys in ten 
years, making in those two instances alone a death-roll of 
sixty-eight. His earnest recommendation to the authorities 
was that such structures should be annually inspected, from 
top to bottom, inside and out, by competent persons, and that 
the owners should be possessed of a certificate as to the safety 
of the structure as the result of such thorough inspection, such 
certificate of safety to be produced to Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Factories when required. 

The coroner, addressing the jury, said he thought sufficient 
evidence had now been given to enable them to come to some 
conclusion. He would remind them that the main issue before 
them was as to whether there was any criminal neglect in the 
matter. Certain persons had been named prominently in the 
case, and of course the jury would have to consider them in 
arriving at their verdict. First, there was Mr. Barraclough, the 
tenant of a portion of the mill, and though he had no legal 
liability to repair the chimney, as an employer of work-people 
it was his duty to protect them, and therefore, in his (the 
coroner’s) opinion, Mr. Barraclough’s liability—at any rate 
criminally—ceased on his drawing Messrs. Thornton’s attention 
to the condition of the chimney. With regard to Messrs. 
Thornton, there was a slight discrepancy in the evidence, Mr. 
Barraclough stating that he called their attention to the state of 
the chimney five weeks before it fell; whilst Mr. Rawdon 
Thornton stated that it was on February 8, a fortnight before 
the disaster, and this was rather an important matter for con- 
sideration. Having reviewed the evidence as to Messrs. Moul- 
son being consulted, and the subsequent examination of the 
chimney by Harrison, the coroner said that in the evidence as 
a whole there were several discrepancies, and to his mind it 
seemed a shocking state of things that a number of the wit- 
nesses should have given false evidence. Referring to Messrs. 
Thornton’s conduct in the matter, he said it would be for the 
jury to consider whether they did their best in calling in Messrs. 
Moulson and relying upon their advice. In his own mind he 
did not consider they were criminally responsible. With regard 
to Messrs. Moulson, he alluded to the assertion of Mr. Moulson 
and his man Harrison that they had had no experience in the 
repair of mill chimneys. He contended that no man had any 
right to take up such responsible work who had no experience, 
at any rate without laying it very clearly before the persons for 
whom he was working. Otherwise he held that an inexperienced 
person who did such work would be criminally liable. But he should 
think that Messrs. Moulson were experienced, and he should 
advise the jury to think sotoo. Proceeding in detail to review the 
evidence as to what was done at the chimney, the coroner 
said there was really a most serious discrepancy. Both 
Harrison and the labourer Jarman stated that never at any 
time was there a larger space than 18 inches square with bricks 
taken out, whilst a number of witnesses stated that they saw 
much larger spaces open during the course of the repairs, and 
two men asserted that a very short time before the fall of the 
chimney they saw a space several feet high. He hoped the 
jury would not jump at their verdict in this case, as he wanted 
them to consider and weigh the evidence very carefully. 
Harrison was ina very delicate position, and although he said 
he was inexperienced, he (the coroner) considered that he knew 
exactly how the chimney was. The question was whether, in 
carrying out the repairs, he was proceeding recklessly or was 
as careful as he ought to be. With regard to criminal respon- 
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sibility, he did not think the jury would find Messrs. Moulson 
culpable; the case was really dwindling down into small 
compass, and the main question now was as to the nature of 
the repairs, whether they were recklessly carried out or whether 
sufficient care was exercised. 

The jury then retired, and after an absence of more than an 
hour and a half, returned with the following verdict :—“ That 
these persons have been accidentally killed by the fall of a 
chimney which was under repair.” The jury also added the 
following rider :—‘‘The jury consider that Messrs. Thornton 
are to blame, but not criminally so, for not having attended to 
the repair of the chimney at an earlier date, and further, that 
Mr. William Moulson is also to blame, but not criminally so, 
for not having more carefully considered the state of the 
chimney when he was consulted by Messrs. Thornton.” 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY 
ASSOCIATESHIPS. 


T the recent general assembly of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, when nominations were made to fill up the 
twelve vacant Associateships, no fewer than seventy artists were 
nominated. The following list contains most of the names :— 
E. Alexander; A. K. Brown, Glasgow; J. Michael Brown ; 
H. J. Blanc, architect; Kellock Brown, sculptor, Glasgow ; 
W. S. Black ; T. B. Blacklock ; G. Washington Browne, archi- 
tect ; J. Burnet, architect, Glasgow; A. Ballingall ; Campbell, 
architect, Glasgow ; Hector Chalmers ; J. Cadenhead ; James 
Douglas ; J. Dunn, architect ; G. Straton Ferrier; J. A. Ford ; 
George Gray; P. A. Hay; T. Hay; George Henry, Glasgow ; 
E. A. Hornel, Glasgow ; Joseph Henderson, Glasgow ; Dud- 
dington Herdman; R. Gemmell Hutchison ; Mason Hunter ; 
John Honeyman, architect, Glasgow; H. F. Kerr; Kinnear, 
architect ; James Kinnear ; W. Leiper, architect, Glasgow ; 
J. Keppie, architect, Glasgow ; C. H. Mackie ; Joseph Milne; 
J. Coutts Michie ; Charles MacBride, sculptor ; P. M‘Gillivray, 
sculptor, Glasgow ; W. S. Macgeorge ; Sydney Mitchell, archi- 
tect ; John Maclachlan, architect ; John Muirhead ; J. Lavery, 
Glasgow ; Burn-Murdoch; Pollok S. Nisbet; R. B. Nisbet ; 
Robert Noble; J. H. Oswald; James Paterson ; Wellwood 
Rattray, Glasgow; R.° P. Reid "AD. “Reid 3) Alexancer 
Roche, Glasgow; C. K. Robertson; J. Rhind, sculptor ; 
Birnie Rhind, sculptor; Ross, architect, Inverness ; Robert 
Smellie ; A. G. Sinclair ; Garden G. Smith ; George Webster, 
sculptor ; and J. F. Taylor. 


LEEOS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE lecture at the last meeting of this Society was given by 
Professor Goodman, of the Yorkshire College, on ‘‘ The 

Use of Steel in Construction.” Commencing, in the first place, 
with a comparison of the relative strengths, stiffness and cost 
of cast-iron, wrought-iron and steel, the lecturer pointed out 
that in the old structures with timber beams comparatively 
short spans were adopted, longer ones with wrought-iron, and 
still much longer ones with steel. Steel was, roughly, from _ 
30 per cent. to 50 per cent. stronger than wrought-iron, about 
20 per cent. stiffer, and cost about 17 per ton more than 
wrought-iron ; but the extra cost was more than compensated 
for by the extra strength and stiffness. Steel, however, required 
much more careful handling than wrought-iron, for if too 
highly heated it was permanently damaged; if worked at a 
blue heat it was damaged, but not permanently, and could be 
restored by annealing. “Having shown several specimens of 
steel which had been thus treated, Professor Goodman said 
that steel could be made of much greater strength than that 
usually employed in structures ; but as the strength increased 
the durability decreased, and consequently steel could 
not be used for structures which had a tensile strength 
of over 32 tons per square inch. Until quite recently 
steel was always made by the Siemens-Martin process; 
but now steel of the highest quality was made in Leeds, 
at the Leeds Steel Works, by the basic process, which 
was cheaper, and in every respect reliable. Steel, however, was 
more liable to hidden defects than wrought-iron, and these 
could only be checked by frequent testing, and it was desirable 
that the parts of structures should be tested wholly, rather than 
small specimens cut from them. Indeed, steel was only slightly 
damaged by punching ; but the objection to punching was that 
the holes were often made out of place, and the sections were 
thus seriously weakened. The lecturer showed a number of 
diagrams giving the relative weight and strength of various 
sections, and also the relative cost and strength of steel flooring, 
joists, girders, stanchions and columns. Iron and steel re- 
quired thoroughly protecting against fire, because, although un- 
inflammable, they failed much more. rapidly than wood in a 
fierce heat. In a case quoted a steel joist gave way in tes 
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minutes, whereas a similarly loaded wooden beam held up for 
an hour and a half. In conclusion, Professor Goodman 
strongly protested against loading columns out of the centre, 
and mentioned a case of a column which he tested which broke 
at 65 tons when loaded out of the centre, but a similar one 
centrally loaded carried over 1,000 tons. 


PROBABLE STRIKE IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


HE notices given by the bricklayers and labourers engaged 
in the building trade in Birmingham for an advance in 
their wages expired on Thursday, and up to the present, says 
the Birmingham Post, the efforts that have been made to bring 
about a conciliation have failed. Therefore, as the men 
persist in their demands, it is more than probable that a 
strike will commence on April Ist. At the present time the 
standard rate of wages in the branches of the trade referred to 
is 83d. per hour for bricklayers and 53¢. per hour for 
labourers, and the demand made by the operatives is for 
another halfpenny per hour each. The contention of the 
masters is that just now the applications of the men are 
inopportune, inasmuch as the trade generally rather tends 
towards a decline than the reverse. On the other hand, the 
men, whilst admitting that the trade is not in an over-flourish- 
ing condition, say that there is little difficulty in skilled labour 
finding employment. It is true that there are no very large 
contracts under execution, but house-building is being carried 
on briskly in the suburbs, and the execution of contracts for 
the new General Hospital and the central police offices will 
shortly be commenced. The cessation of work by a majority 
of the bricklayers in Birmingham and the district will neces- 
sarily affect those engaged in the other branches of the trade, 
such as carpenters, plasterers, plumbers and painters, alto- 
gether numbering between 5,000 and 6,000; and on behalf of 
the employers it is said that the operatives in the other 
branches of the trade are against a strike at the present 
juncture. However, unless an amicable arrangement can 
speedily be come to, the men have determined to come out on 
Friday. The chief difficulty, so far as the masters are 
concerned, arises from the fact that the labourers as a body are 
not represented on the conciliation board, and therefore their 
demand is not subject to arbitration like that of the. brick- 
layers, in accordance with the rules. The bricklayers also are 
of opinion that they ought to be on the same footing as their 
fellow-workmen in London and one or two other large centres 
in the matter of wages. The labourers, throughtheir organi- 
sation, havecommunicated to the Masters’ Association their 
determination to stand out for the increase asked. 


THE EDINBURGH EXHIBITION LIQUIDATION. 


HE report by Mr. J. A. Robertson, C.A., the liquidator of 

the International Exhibition Association of Electrical 
Engineering and Inventions, Edinburgh, 1890, for the year 
ending November 5, 1891, and which will be submitted ata 
general meeting of the contributories in April, has been issued. 
After narrating the liquidation proceedings, the liquidator 
states that, in order to meet the loss or deficiency which had 
arisen from the exhibition, he found it necessary to call up the 
whole of the guarantee fund of the Association, amounting to 
26,5592. 7s. The British Linen Company claimed that the 
guarantee fund had been hypothecated to them as security for 
the amount due by the Association, but this claim was nega- 
tived by the Court in the proceedings which the liquidator 
instituted for the trial of the question. Reference is made to 
the settling of the list of contributories, the taking-down of the 
buildings and the sale of the materials, &c., and it is thereafter 
stated that, in terms of the Association’s undertakings to the 
landlords and tenants of the grounds upon which the exhibi- 
tion was héld, the liquidator has restored all the ground to its 
original condition. In connection with the abstract of his 
intromissions for the year, it is pointed out that there has been 
realised, out of a total guarantee fund of 26,5597. 7s., 
26,084/. 7s. ; the buildings realised 10,9662 11s. 7d. ; the furni 
ture, furnishings and movables sold realised 860/. 9s. 9d. ; and 
the other assets recovered amounted in all to 6,606/. Is. 4¢@.— 
44,5172. 9s. 8d. The secured and preferable debts paid 
amounted to 3,382/. 4s. 6d.; the cost of taking-down buildings 
and selling and realising materials thereof, and looking after 
premises, watching, &c., until everything was realised, 
32,42/. 3s. 5d. ; restoration of grounds, 82/. ; dividends paid to 
creditors, amounting in all to 16s. per I/., 31,323/. 2s. Id. ; 
expenses of liquidation, 1,419/ 9s. 6@.; balance in favour of 
liquidation at November 5, 1891, 5,068/. 1os. 2@2.—44,5177. 9s. 8d. 
A first dividend of 13s. 4d. per 12, and a second dividend of 
2s. 8d. per 1/.—in all 16s. per 1.—have been paid to the 


creditors, and these amount, as above stated, to 31,3237. 2s. 1d. 
At the date of liquidation several actions against the Associa- 
tion were pending, and the liquidator was successful in getting 
the whole of these compromised, settled or decided on favour- 
able terms. There has been comparatively little litigation 
during the course of the liquidation, and the liquidator has the 
pleasure to report that everything that he is aware of has been 
settled, andthat whenever the accounts of the law agents in the 
liquidation have been taxed and the liquidator’s remuneration 
fixed, there is apparently nothing to prevent the payment of a 
final dividend and the closing of the liquidation. The seventh 
clause of the memorandum of association is in the following 
terms :—“ Every member of the Association undertakes to con- 
tribute to the assets of the Association, in the event of the same 
being wound up during the time that he is a member or within 
one year afterwards, for payment of the debts and liabilities of 
the Association contracted before the time at which he ceases 
to be a member, and of the costs, charges and expenses of 
winding up the same, and for the adjustment of the rights of 
the contributories amongst themselves, such amount as may be 
required not exceeding 1/7.” The liquidator is very unwilling 
to call upen the contributories for payment of the 1/. for which 
each is liable under the foregoing clause. From the charge 
side of the abstract of the liquidator’s intromissions it appears 
that the amount received for gold badges, paid for by members 
of committee, &c., is 737. 25. 5d. 


BRIDGES IN SCOTLAND. 


RESOLUTION to build or rebuild a bridge in Scotland 
can, under existing legislation, be approved of only at the 
statutory meeting of the County Council in October. The 
enactment is regarded as a salutary and convenient one with 
respect to the construction of new bridges and the reconstruc- 
tion of bridges gradually deteriorating, but it makes no 
adequate provision for the case of a bridge destroyed by a 
flood or other sudden calamity. Recently several districts in 
Inverness-shire, Ross and Cromarty, and Sutherlandshire were 
entirely denuded of their bridges by a flood, and as the law 
stands it appears that no immediate steps can be taken for their 
restoration. To remedy this a Bill has been passed by the 
House of Lords providing that where a bridge is destroyed by 
a flood or other sudden calamity a resolution to rebuild it may 
be approved of at a special meeting of the County Council 
called at any time after adequate notice and advertisement. 


Warming and Ventilation of Huildings. 


SirR,—I exceedingly regret that in your last issue Mr. 
Bartlett should have gone out of his way to make a personal 
attack on myself because I have “something to sell,” for at 
least he is open to the same objection, while I have this advan- 
tage, that to all my communications I have signed my name, 
and have not written undera om de Jlwme from innate modesty 
nor attempted to give apparently independent testimony as to 
the efficacy of the appliances in which I am interested. 

To an opponent who continually contradicts and refutes his 
own arguments every allowance should be made, and I there- 
fore only point out to Mr. Bartlett that, whereas in a previous 
letter he has contended that the extraction should be at the 
floor-level, he now contends that the colder air, which I pre- 
sume is fresh, falls, and is consequently drawn away almost 
immediately it is admitted, while the warmer and vitiated air 
must necessarily be inhaled over and over again, being each 
time further impregnated with the products of respiration and 
transpiration. 

I am obliged to Mr. Bartlett for the honour he does me in 
crediting me with the discovery of the diffusion of gases, but 
am sorry I have no right thereto. Gases diffuse into each other 
in all directions inversely as the square roots of their densities, 
and, as stated in my last, it is owing to the action of this law 
that existence is possible on the earth, and that the carbonic acid 
rises and the hydrogen falls, as described in the experiment in 
elementary chemistry, nor do any of Mr. Bartlett’s references, 
where gases are generated in excessive quantities, under 
special circumstances, in enclosed spaces, at all affect the 
question, their explanation being to be found in the varying 
rate of diffusion of various gases and in the difference of air- 
pressure. 

If in his last letter Mr. Bartlett had not misrepresented and 
misquoted my arguments, there would be no necessity for my 
encroaching further on your valuable space. I have certainly 
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however, never said or inferred that dilatation and diffusion 
were different terms for one and the same thing ; but I am not 
surprised at Mr. Bartlett being unable to distinguish between 
them. If he is acquainted with Regnault’s experiments and 
formulz, he will know that dilatation is of the highest import- 
ance in producing movement in air, owing to difference of air- 
pressure. He (Mr. Bartlett) would have it understood that I 
have given diffusion as the general cause of movement of gases, 
instead of one of the causes. Nothing is further from being 
the case, I having already pointed out that the cause of move- 
ment with the so-called Smead system is difference of air- 
pressure, and that, owing to it being impossible to regulate the 
temperature of the outside air, any such system must neces- 
sarily be intermitting and irregular in its action. 

If Mr. Bartlett will refer to my last letter again he will see 
that the investigations of Professor Tyndall, which I suggest he 
might study with advantage, refer not to ventilation, as he 
would make it appear, but to heating, with special reference to 
the difference between radiation from luminous and obscure 
sources of heat. 

Mr. Bartlett also misrepresents. what I said about the 
schemes of ventilation carried out at the new Sorbonne, Paris, 
and the Grand Opera, Vienna, as I never suggested they were 
copied from our Houses of Parliament. What I did write was, 
“The schemes in these instances are more complete in their 
details than anything of the kind at present in this country, but 
it is worthy of note that they have all originated from the 
system of ventilation carried out at our Houses of Parliament.” 
This bears a very different meaning, and is absolutely correct. 
Surely it is hardly necessary to point out.to Mr. Bartlett again 
that a fan is not a system of ventilation, but only an item ina 
system. I have never said or inferred in any way that cold air 
rises ; what I said was, it “ does not fall to the ground and diffuse 
along it,” and in saying this I state a fact that is not open to 
argument.—Your obedient servant, J. ALFRED DARGUE. 

15 Great George Street, S.W. 


Sir,—I have read with some amount of interest the 
correspondence that has been going on in your columns during 
the last few weeks with reference to the above. That the 
Smead system of ventilation, as described by Mr. Sutcliff, is 
generally an old one can hardly be denied, and-although it is 
probable that Mr. Smead has effected certain improvements in 
its details, nothing he can do will make it suitable for readop- 
tion in this country, seeing that it is dependent for its action on 
the difference of temperature between the hot column of air in 
the exhaust flue and the external air, and as the external tem- 
perature in this country is continually fluctuating, the ventila- 
tion will be as variable and unreliable as the weather. Apart, 
however, from this inherent defect, the cost of its application is 
so considerable that I do not see how any architect can suggest 
its adoption. Mr. Bartlett seems not quite to appreciate Mr. 
Dargue’s sly hit at their mutual profession. For my own part, 
if any of its members are endowed with modesty of any kind, 
they certainly manage so that it shall not interfere with their 
business, and are exceedingly well qualified to blow their own 
trumpets. What Mr. Dargue has written about diffusion there 
is not the least doubt is correct, as Mr. Bartlett will find out by 
referring either to Roscoe’s or any other work on chemistry. 
Apart from this, however, it must be true on the face of it, as if 
one gas rose or fell by its lesser or greater specific gravity we 
should have no air; but gases in strata like the various 
minerals composing the earth’s crust, unless our systems were 
also specially rearranged, would become at once impossible.— 
Faithfully yours, BENJ. BAKER. 

2 Ferndale Road, S.W. 


THE NEW GLASGOW BRIDGE. 


Ae to the Glasgow Herald the new bridge, which 

will be built of granite, will be 100 feet in breadth, and will 
consist of four arches. It will rest on massive piers, 10 feet in 
breadth at the spring of the arches, carried to such depth below 
the bed of the river that no danger can arise to the foundations of 
the bridge from future deepening operations in the upper or 
lower harbour. The two landward arches will be each 88 feet 
in width, with a maximum headway above high-water mark of 
15 feet 8 inches, while the two centre arches are each 92 feet in 
breadth, with a maximum headway of 18 feet. The parapets 
will be of granite, of design similar to that of the present bridge, 
with handsome columns rising from the several piers. The 
increased width of the bridge is obtained by extending it 
8 feet beyond the line of the present bridge on the eastern and 
30 feet on the western side, or to within about 40 feet of the 
piers of the Caledonian Railway Bridge. In this way the 
eastern parapet will be in line with the buildings in Jamaica 
Street and Bridge Street, while the western side of the bridge 
will extend considerably beyond the houses in these streets. 


ee 


Advantage has been taken of this circumstance to provide a 
separate footpath of 10 feet, with roadway 20 feet in width for 
traffic originating to the west at the one end and destined for 
the west at the other end of the bridge. Within this roadway 
there will be what may be described as an island footway, 
15 feet in width, in continuation of the foot-pavement of 
Jamaica Street and Bridge Street. On the eastern side of 
the bridge there will be another footway of 15 feet, and 
between these two paths will be the main roadway 4o feet in 
width. For purposes of comparison, it may be stated that the 
existing bridge consists of seven arches—two landward arches 
57 feet 6 inches in span and 15 feet 6 inches maximum head- 
way, two of 55 feet span and 16 feet 1o inches headway, two of 
57 feet span and 17 feet 8 inches headway, anda centre arch of 
58 feet span and 18 feet headway. From these figures it will 
be seen that, so far as the navigation of the upper part of the 
harbour is concerned, the facilities will be greatly increased by 
the reduction of the number of arches in the new bridge, and 
the increase in the extent of water-way with the maximum 
height of headway. For the street traffic the new bridge will 
also prove more convenient. Altogether, the conferences 
which have taken place between the representatives of the 
city and of the Clyde Trust have had the satisfactory result 
of leading to the adoption of a design which will be more 
serviceable to both parties than the one originally proposed. 
This, it will be remembered, was a seven-arch bridge similar in 
design and character to that about to be removed. For the 
accommodation of the traffic while the new bridge is in course 
of construction a temporary bridge will- be erected between 
50 and 60 feet to the east of the present structure. It will be 
built of wood, but its precise character has not yet been 
definitely determined. 


GENERAL. 


W. Pierre Vauthier is now exhibiting in Paris a series of 
paintings of English industrial life, for which materials were 
obtained during visits to the manufacturing towns. 


Plans have been prepared by Mr. Wykes, architect, for 
converting the Bingley Hall, Birmingham, into a hall capable 
cf accommodating about 6,000 persons, and of being utilised for 
high-class concerts. An outlay of about 5,000/., it is estimated, 
will be required. ; 
M. Jean Paul Laurens has been elected as president of 
the Salon Jury for this year. The vice-presidents are MM: 
Lenepveu and Jules Lefebvre. 


The Plans of Mr. Wm. Watson, of Wakefield, have been 
accepted for the School proposed to be erected in Booth Ferry 
Road, Goole, for the School Board. Fifteen sets of plans were 
submitted, and Mr. A. Williamson, of Goole and Bradford, was 
awarded the second premium. 


A Museum of Artillery is the subject assigned for this 
year’s competition for the Prix de Rome at the Ecole de 
Beaux-Arts. The competitors will be engaged during 110 days. 


The Court of Contributors of the Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary have approved of a scheme for the extension of the 
hospital, the cost of which is estimated at 100,000/. 

M. Waudremer, the French architect, has been elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy of Belgium. 

The Two Shafts of the tunnel at Fidler’s Ferry, Liverpool, 
have been joined, and one of the gangers passed through the 
entire length from the Lancashire to the Cheshire shore. 

The Government have agreed to give a grant of 40,000/. 

towards the fund for the extension of Aberdeen University 
buildings, estimated to cost from 80,002/. to 85,000/. The first 
contribution of 5,000/. will appear in the supplementary esti- 
mates for the coming financial year. 
. The Provisional Order authorising the Barnsley Town 
Council to take the land and buildings required for the 
improvement of New Street has been issued by the Local 
Government Board. 

An Association has been formed at Hanley for mutual pro- 
tection against the serious dilapidations caused to their pro- 
perty by mining operations. A committee, including the Mayor, 
ex-Mayor and several members of the Town Council, has also 
been appointed to consult with Messrs. J. Strick and J. R. 
Haines, mining engineers ; Mr. E. E. Scrivener, architect ; and 
Mr. T. Godwin, builder, as to the terms upon which they will 
advise the association on matters requiring expert evidence. 

Mr. Wilson, C.E., Greenock, from an examination of the 
culvert of Dunoon Waterworks, has found that there is a waste of 
water to the extent of 46 gallons per minute, or 66,000 gallons 
per day. . Mr. Wilson recommends the leakages to be stopped 
up without emptying the reservoir, by using compressed air to 
force the cement grout up through the crevices against the 
water pressure, beginning at the leaks nearest the outer end of 
the culvert, and working up towards the sluice. . 
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THE WEEK. 


Tus week much interest was excited in Glasgow respecting 
the issue of the competition for the new Art Galleries. 
Out of the plans originally sent in the following were 
selected by Mr. WATERHOUSE as entitling the authors to 
take part in the second competition, viz.:—No. 9, Messrs. 
Matcotm STARK & ROWANTREE, Glasgow ; No. 17, Mr. 
T. M. Deane, of Sir THomas N. Deane & Son, Dublin ; 
No. 25, Messrs. TREADWELL & Martin, London ; No. 30, 
Mr. Joun W. Stmpson, London ; No. 4o, Messrs. JOHN 
Honeyman & Keppir, Glasgow ; and No. 48, Messrs. 
Honeyman & Kepprr. On Monday and Tuesday Mr. 
WATERHOUSE examined the revised plans. Afterwards the 
committee considered them with him. Aftera long sitting, it 
‘was decided to postpone the selection until Mr. WATERHOUSE 
again reports, and the committee hold another meeting. 


On Tuesday Mr. J. C. Wuirs, the president of the 
National Association of Master Builders, gave evidence 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Registration of Plumbers Bill. He maintained that the 
proposed legislation was an unnecessary interference with 
the freedom of a large and important branch of the build- 
ing trade, would increase the cost to the public of an already 
expensive section of that trade, and take the means of sub- 
sistence from a large number of good honest plumbers, 
many of whom would shrink from the ordeal of an examina- 
tion. The public, he said, must find safety in the sur- 
veillance of the local authority ; and there was more need 
for the examination and registration of the officials under 
such authority than for the registration of men employed in 
plumbing and draining. If, however, the Bill must pass, he 
urged that no power should be given to the Council to tax 
the trade beyond the amount of the registration fee, that 
more members of the Council should be chosen from local 
‘trade associations, and fewer from bodies not intimately 
~ connected with the trade ; and that a longer interval should 
be allowed for those long connected with the trade to claim 
registration. 


Ar the last quarterly meeting of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects a report from the Council on their action in 
regard of the Glasgow Buildings Regulations Bill was read. 
The Council stated that they had drawn up a petition to 
Parliament against the Bill, embodying the principal points 
in the report formerly printed and circulated, that the 
petition had been lodged in the Private Bill office of the 
House of Commons, but that an intimation had sub- 
sequently been received from the promoters of the Bill that 
it was their intention to object to the Jocus standi of the 
Institute. The Council, however, did not consider it 
incumbent upon them to contest the matter, considering 
that they had sufficiently performed their duties towards the 
public in making the views of the Institute known. Atten- 
tion was called to the inconsistency shown by the promoters 
of the Bill in respect that at first they had objected to the 
amendments urged by the Institute, on the ground that the 
Institute was an interested party, but that when the 
members of the Institute wished to have an opportunity of 
bringing their views under the notice of the Committee of 
the House of Commons before which the Bill is to come, 
the promoters then objected to the Institute being heard 
on the ground that it had no interest in the Bill. After- 
wards the congratulations of the Institute were cffered to Mr. 
LEIPER, president, and Mr. Honeyman on their election 
to the Associateship of the Royal Scottish Academy, which, 
in honouring them, did honour to itself and the profession. 


A curious case has been tried this week at the Bir- 
mingham assizes. ‘The sanitary authority of King’s Norton 
considered that four houses erected by a Mr. Davis were 
not erected in conformity with the local by-laws, and 
accordingly pulled down the interior walls. The owner 
brought an action for the damage, which he estimated at 
gool. On behalf of the Board it was contended that the 
houses were not properly built, and that the part removed 


could be substantially rebuilt for 20/. Mr. J. A. Cossins, 
architect, said he examined the four houses, and found the 
interior walls were not built in conformity with the by- 
laws. ‘The bricks were not good, there being a great many 
pieces, and the appearance was that of. careless.workman- 
ship—in fact, it was about the worst brickwork he had seen, 
and there was no stability about the walls. Mr. Justice 
Cave left the following questions to the jury :—1. Whether 
all the walls that were pulled down were substantially in 
contravention of the by-laws? 2. If not, did the de- 
fendants honestly believe that they were so in contraven- 
tion? 3. If they so believed, had they reasonable 
grounds for that belief? 4. Were the defendants guilty 
of any excess in pulling-down more than was necessary to 
be pulled down to bring the buildings into harmony with 
the by-laws, and if so what damage had the plaintiff sus- 
tained by such excess? 5. Were the defendants guilty of 
excess in the mode in which they pulled down the walls 
which were necessary to be pulled down to bring the 
buildings intu harmony with the by-laws, and if so what 
damage had the plaintiff sustained by such excess? 6. 
Whether there was any substantial excess of violence in 
pulling-down the walls, and if so what damage had the 
plaintiff sustained? ‘The jury found, in answer to the first 
question, that the walls that were pulled down were sub- 
stantially in contravention of the by-laws. His lordship 
said it was not necessary in that case to give an answer to 
questions 2, 3, 4.and 5. In reply to the last question, the 
jury found that there was no unnecessary violence in pulling 
down the walls. His lordship gave judgment for the de- 
fendants, with costs. ii gp: 


THE committee of the Liverpool Art Club have arranged 
to hold an exhibition of paintings in oil and water-colour 
and drawings in black-and-white, by amateurs, in November 
next. It is not to be confined to members of the club or 
residents of Liverpool, but will be open to all amateurs 
who do not depend upon drawing or painting for a liveli- 
hood. The works sent for exhibition must be framed, and 
must reach the clubhouse not later than the evening of 
Monday, October 24 next, each accompanied by a note, 
descriptive of the picture or drawing. It is intimated that 
no copies of any kind will be accepted, and that one or 
more medals may be given for works of exceptional merit. : 


THE death is_ announced of Mr. ARTHUR LYMAN 
TUCKERMAN, the director of the Art Schools of the New York 
Metropolitan Museum. It occurred at Monte Carlo, the 
cause being consumption. Mr. TUCKERMAN, who was but 
thirty-one, studied architecture at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris, and was also a pupil of the French architect, 
Mariette. He was educated at private schools in Paris 
and London and at Cheltenharn College. He went abroad in 
1886, when his father, Mr. C. K. TUCKERMAN, was ap- 
pointed United States Minister to Greece. Mr. TUCKERMAN 
took charge of theschools of the Metropolitan Museum several 
years ago, andit is to him that their present efficiency is due. 
He was also the Associate architect for the new additions 
to the museum building, the second of which is now being 
erected, and superintended their construction. Mr. TuckER- 
MAN was professor of architecture in the schools he directed. 
He wrote a “Short History of Architecture of Design,” 
and translated and edited for use of the museum schools 
VIGNOLA’s treatise on architecture. 


Ir low prices for pictures prevail in English auction- 
rooms this year, they are also experienced in France. A 
sale has just taken place in Marseilles in which the biddings 
were phenomenally low. A picture by FrEvEN-PERRIN, 
who is a popular artist, was at the bottom of the scale, 
since it was bought for 3 frs. 50 c. The largest sum, 
430 frs., was giyen for a work by D1az, but for another by 
the artist the price was 60 frs.- COURBET was an artist who 
by one party was held to be a great master, yet-a picture by 
him was sold for 140 frs. One of Corot’s brought 92 frs., 
one by JuLEs Dupre 8o frs., one by IsaBEy 70 frs. one 
by Daupicny 48 frs. Considering the manner in which 
such painters were esteemed, it is not surprising that a 
work by Gustave Dor reached 240 frs. In Marseilles, as 
in Bond Street, there is a peculiar standard of judging a 
picture. 
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ARCHAOLOGY IN IRELAND. 


N the House of Commons on Monday it was stated 
] that out of the 1,600/. granted every year to the 
Royal Irish Academy, about 1,o00/. was expended on 
‘““ purposes connected with national archeology.” Although 
the Academy has been in existence for over a century, and 
a great many members belong to it, yet it would be 
inoperative as respects archzology if funds were not 
supplied by the Government. The reason is that the 
Academy is a sort of compound body to which science and 
polite literature are as important as archeology. It was 
not until 1839 that an effort was made to bring together 
examples of Irish antiquities, and then it was owing to the 
accident that a professor of mathematics was struck with 
the geometrical detail of a metal cross, which he purchased 
and presented to the Academy. Owing mainly to the 
employment of public money the Academy’s collection is 
now of great interest, and acquaintance with the contents 
is indispensable to students of Celtic art and archeology. 
Some members of the Academy have also been quickened 
into writing essays on archeological subjects, but as the 
volumes in which they appear are of the cumbrous size 
which makes books appear as elements in a scheme of 
upholstery, they are not read. It may, therefore, be said 
that, except as trustees for dispensing annual grants, the 
Trish Academy has of late ceased to have much importance 
in relation to the archeology of Ireland. 

The position which under other conditions ought to 
be occupied by the Academy is now held by the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. It does not depend 
upon grants from the Exchequer in order to become useful. 
The members trust to themselves, and in that way they 


have set an example of self-reliance which is almost unique 


among Irish societies. In Ireland there is perpetual oppo- 
sition to the Government, but as soon as a necessity arises 
for the expenditure of a little money there is an immediate 
appeal to the “ Castle.” 

The Royal Society of Antiquaries has contrived to pass 
an honourable and independent existence of forty-four 
years. It grew out of a local society which was a still more 
remarkable example of what can be done even in Ireland 
when_a few men are in earnest about a cause that is outside 
politics. At the end of. last year there were 934 members 
of the Society, and their location is a test of the degree of 
intelligence of the various counties. From Dublin there 
are 247; Cork, which is a large county, sends 74; Kil- 
kenny, which is much smaller in area, has 73, thus in- 
dicating the interest taken in what is the development of 
the Kilkenny Archzeological Society. Not one of nine 
counties can claim ten members, Leitrim having only three 
and Longford two. Outside Ireland the Society has also 
its fellows and members, and in that way the number on 
the roll becomes 1,068. 

It is worth paying the subscription required for member- 
ship in order to obtain the quarterly Journal. Every 
number contains something which will appear novel to 
os who have grown wearied with books of fiction or 
acts. 
that are comprised in the archeeology of England and Scot- 
land. France, Germany and Italy are also exhausted, and 
Herr GrorG Epers is not the only writer who has gone in 
for life in old days in Africa. But over ancient Ireland 
there is darkness. Grirrin made the attempt to utilise the 
invasion of the twelfth century, but in spite of his literary 
power and his conscientious getting up of materials, his 
story does not attract, and the fate of it deterred other 
writers from imitating him. Flashy things like ‘The Dark 
Lady of Doona,” which have as much relation to Polynesia 
as to Ireland, are the representatives of the historical novel. 
Irish painters have also eschewed the days “when the kings 
with banner of green unfurled led the red cross knights to 
danger,” and anyone who is eager to realise what life was 
in those famous days must exercise his own creative power. 
_ Asa substitute for imaginative descriptions the papers 
in the Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland will be found attractive. They relate to various 
times and to various conditions of men. When they treat 
of objects that are not endowed with life it is not difficult to 


think of the creators.. Take the last number of the Journal 
as an instance. 


The historical novelist has worked up most things 


The opening essay is by the Rev. G. T. Stoxss, D.D., 
who generally selects ecclesiastical subjects as his province. 
The subject is “St. Fechin of Fore and his Monastery.” 
The saint appears to have lived in the seventh century. 
As happened with many sanctified people in primitive days, 
he was a craftsman and erected a mill with his own hands: 
He appears to have been an apostle in the Galway district 
and the islands on the west coast. But his name is also 
associated with Fore, in Westmeath, and with an anchorite 
cell that is found in one of the hills. Dr. StoKEs gives an 
interesting picture of Medieval life when he says, ‘‘ My 
theory is that he placed his monastic or anchorite cell high 
up on the side of the hill, in order that he might be able 
to overlook all the huts or cells of the monastery, which 
were placed lower down round the church, just as we find 
in ‘St. Columba’s Life,’ by ADAMNAN, that St. CoLUMBa’s 
cell at Iona was placed higher than all the rest, in order 
that he might be able to overlook the conduct and conver- 
sation of all his disciples.” There is a St. Fechin’s Church 
also at Fore, and DoDwWELL declared that the doorway was 
as perfectly cyclopean as any he found at Tiryns or Argos. — 
The. lintel measures 6 feet by 2 feet by 3 feet, and accord- 
ing to tradition it was fixed in its position by the stout 
arms of the saint, without other help. Magnitude is a 
quality of many of the stones in the church, but on that 
account they are in danger, for: very lately some of them 
were removed to build a wall which the poor-law guardians 
were erecting. ‘The usual doubts about the means em- 
ployed of bringing such large stones to Fore are heard, but 
Dr. STOKES suggests that the stones were taken from a 
quarry at the top of the hill and allowed to tumble down 
the side. On the lintel is a tablet containing a plain cross 
in relief within a circle. The sign corresponds with many 
that are found in Comte DE Vocué’s book on “The 
Architecture of Central Syria.” ‘There are no traces of the 
monastic dwellings, but if they were constructed, as is 
likely, of wattles and clay, their disappearance is not re- 
markable. After the English came a very different sort of 
monastery was erected, of which part has survived. It is 
probable that the simple customs of the early anchorites 
did not meet with approval, and, as happened in other - 
places, legends arose which were supposed to testify that 
the saint himself continued to fight on the side of “ virtue 
and Erin.” ‘The following is one example :— % 

It happened in the territory of St. Fechin, after the invasion of 
Ireland by the English, that a certain Englishman was vicar of 
St. Fechin’s Church. This man, detesting the Irish people, was 
accustomed to abuse St. Fechin, the patron of his church, with special 
contumely. But on a certain day when he entered the church of 
St. Fechin, and knelt before the altar, a tall cleric approached to him. 
His body was emaciated, his appearance terrible, his face red with 
anger. The unknown rushed at the vicar as at a blasphemer, and 
struck him violently upon the chest with the staff he held in his hand. 
The vicar, astonished by his appearance, and sick on account of the 
intolerable blow, at once returned home, declaring that his assailant 
was St. Fechin whom he had abused and derided. As soon as he got 
to his house he took to his bed, and died in three days. 

The next paper is a copy of an account by Isaac 
BuTLER of a journey to Lough Derg in the eighteenth 
century.. From it we see that at the time there was much 
that appeared strange to be found near Dublin. The 
author relates there was a belief that if a candle were 
placed in a certain window (we suppose unglazed) of a 
tower at Castleknock it could not be extinguished by the 
wind. At Mulahuddert he heard that there “ was committed 
a most barbarous & infamous action by some of y® neigh- 
bouring Inhabitants in Sep". 1690, a Company of Col’. 
FouLKES men in their march to Dublin by stormy rainy 
weather, retreated into y® Church for Shelter, but were all 
of them murdered in cold Blood before y* morning, some 
of these Wretches were afterwards executed, others made 
their Escapes.” The author is careful in describing the 
monuments in the churches. he visited, and he appears to 
have given more attention to art than most travellers in 
Ireland. Here isa curious account of Tara and its halls :— 

Tarah antiently called Temoria, 17 mile North West from Dublin ; 
it is an hill of easy Ascent near y° Center of Meath, upon it’s Summit 
is a plain extending North & South upwards of 100 y® by 30 in 
breadth. On y* place y° Monarchs of Ireland had their palace or 
principal Seat Royal & there kept their Grand Conventions. Historians 
says yt Cormuck M°Art y* 109 Monarch of Ireland built his great Hall 
upon y* plain & y‘ it was 300 feet in length & 50 in breadth y* it had 
14 great doors & 1150 waiters daily at his Table. This Hill is encom- 
passed by a spacious plain & is so advantageously situated yt‘ from it’s 
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Summit, ’tis possible in clear weather to distinguish more than 12 
Counties & fora prospect to the Boundaries of y* Horizon few places 
can produce y° like, in y* Vilage are 2 tolerable Inns. The Church 
dedicated to S' Patrick is on y* North Side of y* Hill, y* Body of y° 
Church is unroofed, y® Chancell only being in use, y®.steeple at y° 
West end is low & square & open, a worried Bullock made a Shift to 
go up y° Stone Steps to y® first loft & fell into the waste part of the 
Church where he expired on the Spot. On y* North Side of y° Hill 
in a Bottom y® Earl of Meath has a large modern Seat, there is a fine 
Avenue from the Road to y* House w* with y® Rookery forms an 
agreable prospect. From y¢ Summit of this Hill ye Mountain Talten 
can be easily discerned, where y* Taltanian Sports have been much 
celebrated by y°® Irish Historians. they consisted of  Warlike 
Exercises, they were held yearly at y* Mountain for 15 days before & 
15 days after y° 1*%* of Aug. Lugaidh Lam-Fadha 12" King of 
Ireland who began to A.M. 2,764 first instituted y™. 


A paper by the Rev. A. L. Extiorrt, M.A., on “The 
Abbey of St. Thomas, near Dublin,” reveals the indifference 
to amalgamation with the natives which was displayed at 
all times by the English in Ireland. It is commonly 
believed that the invasion was sanctioned in order to 
change into another direction that excitement which fol- 
lowed the murder of THomas A Becket. He was slain 
on December 29, 1170, and by 1177 he was accepted as 
one of the saints, for Wrtiiam FirzApELM (who next to 
‘Srroncpow was the chief agent in the conquest) founded 
a church in that year which was dedicated to him. It was 
assigned to the congregation of St. Vicror, an order that 
had been founded in 1113. ‘The abbey was from the first 
recognised as essentially royal and English. Relics were 
carried off from older churches to enrich it, and among the 
supporters were warriors who acted like pagans towards 
churches belonging to the Irish. In 1251, when the 
Corporation of Bristol seized on stone which had been 
prepared for new works at the abbey, the king himself 
insisted on its restoration. The peculiarity of the abbey 
was suggested by the existence within it of a king’s 
chamber. Under such circumstances exclusiveness would 
be encouraged ; the old liberty, which caused virtue and 
talent to have a claim upon the religious orders, was set 
aside, for it was enacted “that no mere Irishman should be 
permitted to make his profession in this abbey.” Wealth 
flowed into the abbey in order that such swell ecclesiastics 
might suffer no inconyenience. They received possession 
of parishes, and King JoHN granted to the Abbot the 
privileges of a judge, and one at least became Lord 
Chancellor. At the present time there exists in Dublin a 
district which for misery is without a rival in Europe. It 
is still known as the Liberty. It formed part of the sacred 
territory which belonged to the abbey. Every trace of the 
abbey has been removed ; but a small building is to be 
seen which is the modern representative of the important 
court of St. THomas, in which ecclesiastics ruled as judges. 
The treasures of the abbey were seized by Henry VIII. 
The buildings and lands he made over to one of his 
favourites, Sir WILLIAM BRABAZON, an ancestor of the 
Earl of Meat, who in our days is known in England as a 
philanthropist. . 

Mr. Mitts describes the management of the estate of 
the Earl of NorFoLk. At present we believe the NORFOLK 
family do not hold any part of Ireland, but in the thirteenth 
century they possessed a fertile part of the island. It will 
be seen from the paper which is printed on another page 
that rents were collected in those days under peculiar 
conditions. We might say that Mr. MILts has opened out 
a new field for investigation. 

The carvings in St. Mary’s Cathedral, Limerick, are 
described by Mr. T. S. Westropp, M.A., who is a very 
zealous archeologist. From the illustrations the work 
appears to be rather curious, and the Celtic carvers must 
have had odd notions of reverence. There are other articles 
which would also bear examination. 

It is evident that good work is being done by the 
Society. There is an inclination to believe that Irish 
archeology was exhausted long ago, but what has: been 
done is insignificant if compared with what remains to be 
accomplished. The success which has attended the efforts 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland seems to 
warrant that in the future the darkness which hangs over 
the history and customs of the country will be gradually 
dispelled. If, as a result, Irishmen will discover that the 
greatness of their country is only a fancy of poets, they will 
serve themselves and England also. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE ordinary meeting of the Association was held on Friday 

evening, Mr. F, T, Baggallay, president, in the chair, 

It was announced that Mr. J. A. Gotch had given ten 
guineas to the general fund. Mr. James Brooks offered a prize 
of five guineas, to be competed for by members of the discus- 
sion section, for the set of measured drawings of one bay of the 
nave of Christ Church, Oxford, adjudged to be best by the 
President. Mr. Graham Simpson presented drawings and 
models to the studio. 

The house list for session 1892-93, the nominations for 
which will be made at the next ordinary meeting, includes the 
names of Mr. H. O. Cresswell as president, and Mr. E. Wood- 
thorpe and Mr. Paul Waterhouse as vice-presidents. 

Mr. HORACE TOWNSEND read the following paper :— 


Literature and Architecture. 


I do not intend to confine myself over strictly to my text, 
but merely to consider, somewhat casually perhaps, but J trust 
not al ogether unprofitably, such questions as the conjunction 
of the names of two of the leading arts may serve to suggest. 
It will not be unprofitable, in the first place, to indicate such 
points of comparison as offer themselves between literature on 
the one hand and architecture on the other. At first I am sure 
you will all be disposed to say that no two arts could be more 
dissimilar or have fewer features in common, save, perhaps, 
such abstract and underlying cesthetical principles as are 
common to art in general. A little reflection, however, will 
I think convince you that if they are unfortunately a little less 
than kind, they are, if not more, at least no less than kin, and 
that certain special artistic faculties nurtured by the follower of 
one need but the merest differentiation to be of service to the 
other. Thus the basis of artistic literary form, whether dis- 
played in the guise of poetry, fiction or the drama, is un- 
doubtedly construction, and the constructive faculty is after all 
but a specialised and somewhat theorised sense of planning, 
such as finds its place among the most important and neces- 
sary tools of an architect’s mental workshop. I remember 
discussing, not many years ago, the subject of stage-craft with 
a dramatist, who not only stands at the head of his profession 
in America, but is held in sufficiently high esteem on this side 
of the Atlantic. “If,” said he, “I were to come across an 
architect who also had taste and talent for literature, ] should 
look to see a better play from him than from ten out of a dozen 
of our masters in fiction. Constructing a play,” he added, 
“demands, I am convinced, a cognate mental faculty to that 
required for the planning of a house.” One has only to apply 
this same rule to other branches of literature, in which, though 
construction may not be of such vital importance as it is to the 
playwright, it is yet by no means to be slighted, to see that the 
two arts touch at this point somewhat closely. 

Again, somewhat similar limitations are imposed upon both 
author and architects as regards the medium in which they 
work. There is a language and grammar of architecture quite 
as complex and quite as conformable to tradition and general 
usage as the language and grammar by which the literary artist 
is not so much fettered as strengthened and sustained. The 
genius of the one as of the other is to be found in the skill and 
aptitude with which old and conventional symbols, some of 
them by force of association representing concrete or abstract 
ideas, others serving but as the means whereby these ideas 
are linked together, are disposed in so novel and original a 
manner as to convey to us a new thought or a novel impression. 
And I may, perhaps, be permitted to suggest that as the dream 
of a new and arbitrarily formed language to usurp the places of 
those divers, tongues which are undoubtedly a bar and hind- 
rance to the universal exchange of thought, has proved itself to 
be but the fallacious confusing of the desirable with the 
possible, so that similar vision which, like a misleading but 
fair-appearing mirage, has mocked so many otherwise far- 
seeing and clear-thinking men, that will-o’-the-wisp, if I may be 
allowed the expression, of a “new architectural style,” is 
destined to a corresponding dissipation under the mist-dis- 
persing rays of reason. 

But there are other matters of technique wherein the two 
crafts closely approach one another, though they may, after all, 
be chiefly classed as subordinate rules of construction. One of 
the most perfect literary artists of our generation, considered 
simply as an artist, always declared that she owed much of 
her education in those matters of construction which have 
helped to render her masterpiece the perfectly cut and polished 
gem of literary art it is now admitted to be, to the latter part of 
the third letter in Ruskin’s “Elements of Drawing,” a treatise 
which is, perhaps, more familiar to you than Mrs. Ewing’s 
“Jackanapes,” the little book to which I refer. She clearly 
saw that the principles there laid down with regard to music, 
poetry and painting applied to prose with at least as equal force 
as to architecture. I need not, to those who are so well versed 
in Ruskinism as yourselves, dwell upon that consummate 
literary artist’s analyses of the laws of principality, repetition, 
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continuity, contrast, harmony and so forth, which are there to 
be found. I can only regret that those incomparable artistic 
stylists, the French, have seen the light in this respect so much 
more clearly than our own writers, and that, however much we 
may excel them in the imaginative aspect of our modern 
literature, we are obliged to admit that their constructive 
ability is of a far higher order. This, I take it, is chiefly due 
(and this is a point I cannot too strongly emphasise) to the 
more intimate relationship between the arts, to the better 
comprehension of the common principles underlying them, 
which in that nation exist. It is the old story emphasised by 
each successive “ Salon” and each “Academy.” We may have 
an excellent story, but we tell it in a slovenly manner ; the 
French may have no story at all, but, if you will excuse the 
Hibernicism, they tell it remarkably well. 

As to the application of Ruskinian theories to literature, in 
“ Jackanapes” the law of principality is clearly demonstrated. 
All the minor characters, touched in with loving fidelity, are 
yet grouped around the hero in such artistically subordinated a 
fashion as to cause us to feel that all they do and say and feel 
serves but to increase the pre-eminence of the principal figure ; 
they all conspire, as has been said by one before me, with one 
consent to reflect forth the glory and beauty of the noble, 
generous, recklessly brave and gently tender spirit of ‘“ Jack- 
anapes.” What aunt could fail to dote on such a boy? What 
village lad refrain from leaving his father’s plough and 
following so inspiring an example to the field of honour? 

‘The same story, too, is a good example of the values of the 
law of repetition and the law of contrast. With the rapid 
sweeping action of the human lives with which the story is 
concerned are finely contrasted the eternal peace and quietude 
of the village-green ; a quietude the abiding sense of which is 
gained by close attention to the law of repetition ; over and 
over again in constantly, but unobtrusively, recurring sentences 
the picture of this peaceful old village-green is evoked, for, as 
Ruskin says, “In general throughout nature, reflection and 
repetition are peaceful things.” 

I have endeavoured to suggest on what lines a comparison 
may be drawn between two arts at first glance as widely 
dissimilar as those we are considering, but have so far confined 
myself to the actual technique. From such consideration it is 
not easy to see what practical advantage is to be gained by the 
student on either side, though perhaps, after due reflection, we 
may be enabled to recognise that even here material advantage 
isto be gained by the earnest and thoughtful. One takes a 
new point of sight from which to view the perspective, and 
though the lines converge according to the same formula in 
either case, a very different impression is often conveyed 
through the retina and optic nerves to the brain. Thus the 
very question of principality is apt to assume a new meaning to 
us in our own art, when we see how it applies to and the effect 
it produces in one apparently alien to us. This trick, if you 
care to apply to it no higher term, is one that has been learnt 
to perfection by some few architects, who, I fear, are but 
exceptions to the general rule ; though, if we journey across 
the Atlantic, we shall find that it is the dominant note in the 
scheme of the American school. Last year I ventured to briefly 
draw attention to this fact, but upon that occasion I borrowed 
from the stock of current art terminology or slang another 
phrase to express the same meaning. I referred then to the 
Impressionism of much of what is best in Transatlantic archi- 
tecture, by which I said I meant that quality or characteristic of 
a building which leads the spectator to carry away from it 
when he departs a more or less vivid impression of some one 
eature which so dominates the rest as to be thereafter 
primarily called into imaginative existence by the reminiscent 
faculties. It may be an entrance, or a gable, or a bay, ora 
chimney-stack that is thus insisted upon, not necessarily to the 
detriment of other features, but to their semi-effacement. Is 
not this but another exemplification of an artistic truth dwelt 
upon with such insistent effect by all masters of literary style ? 
The value of repetition, too, is one which is but dimly and 
sub-consciously recognised by the great mass of architects, 
though in literature, as has been shown with fine effect by 
Robert Louis Stevenson in the “ Merry Men,” for instance, and 
by Dickens perhaps to excess in nearly all his later novels, it 
has proved a veritable gold-mine of artistic effect. I need only 
refer to the Houses of Parliament as a striking example of the 
power of a countless repetition of details to produce, 
when employed by the hand of a true artist, and with 
a sense of the wide difference between this quality and 
that of mechanical triviality, an effect of reposeful and 
dignified quietude. Nor are these the only means whereby a 
study of a sister art may prove of indirect advantage to the 
architect. Our Tennysons and Brownings, our Thackerays and 
George Eliots, our Carlyles and Ruskins, needed not nor even 
wished for a new language wherein to express the messages of 
originality and genius which they have delivered to our ears. 
But it must not be forgotten that those architects who are con- 
tent to slavishly reproduce the models of the past, adapting 
them as little as may be to the requirements of the present, 


carry with them no message at all save that of archzological 
investigation. They put themselves into the position of a poet 
who would convince us that not only is the language of Chaucer 
capable of neither extension nor improvement, but that it would 
be but truckling to the pervasive utilitarian. and materialistic 
spirit of the age. to endeavour to alter the exact sequence of 
ideas which the Father of English. poetry used the linguistic 
symbols of his time to convey. It is in the underlying senti- 
ment, in the creative thought, clothed though they may be in 
conventional forms of speech, that true literary and poetic 
originality consists, and so it must always be with architecture. 
To be too conservative is as grave a fault as to be too icono- 
clastic. I remember when the fashion of the day led us to 
turn back for our vocabulary to the earlier forms of our lan- 
guage, and to forsake the superabundant Latinity then prevalent, 
an enthusiast published a series of sermons in words of one 
syllable, and mainly of early English origin, to show how true 
eloquence might go hand-in-hand with absolute archaism. 
Well, it was exceedingly and cleverly interesting, but it was not 
literature ; and the same I believe of a nineteenth-century 
building, whose chief title to favour is that a ghost of the 
thirteenth stumbling upon it by accident, between midnight and 
cock-crow, might be led to think the hand of time had some- 
how been turned back, and that he was in his own newly-built 
parish church. A deceptive study in archaism such as that 
may be archeology, but it is not architecture. But do not mis- 
understand me. I do not decry that patient study, that sym- 
pathetic assimilation of the records of the past, which is one of 
the watchwords of our English architectural generation. 

But literature has another relation to architecture, or, 
perhaps, I should say to architects. It is nearly a score of 
years now since I first entered an architect’s office. In my 
day it was the exception to find an architect’s pupil or assistant 
who was also well read in his own literature. He worked at his 
office all day, and if he were earnest and industrious he spent a 
majority of his evenings over his drawing-board or his books of 
professional reference. Nowadays, perhaps, his leisure is even 
more fully occupied with studies having direct bearing upon his 
profession, for examinations appear to be the chief end of 
architectural man. Of all artists an architect is the better 
craftsman in direct ratio to the width and extent of his general 
knowledge. One can just barely conceive that a great painter 
may be ignorant of everything save of a technical knowledge of 
his craft and of an intuitive knowledge of human nature, but 
there is hardly a fragment of general information to be 
acquired which may not at one time or another be of in- 
estimable service to the architect in the direct line of his pro- 
fession. The great genius, perhaps, who appears in a decade 
of centuries is, of course, superior to all rules and regulations, 
and is, to a certain extent, complete within himself. . I am, how- 
ever, not speaking to a roomful of geniuses, but rather to a body 
of men of talent and artistic taste. To such I would say that it 
is at least necessary in my opinion for an architect to have an 
appreciation of the higher forms of literature as it is for him to 
be able to properly calculate the strain on an iron girder. Now, 
appreciation without familiar knowledge is a contradiction in 
terms, so that it is evident that a portion of the working day or 
night should be as sedulously set aside for the assimilation of 
general literature as for other more definitely and distinctly 
professional branches of study. Our contemporary archi- 
tecture suffers more than from any other cause from want of 
imaginative faculty, and this want arises from widespread 
indifference to imaginative literature, characteristic not of the 
architect alone, but of the majority of our well-educated and 
refined upper classes. Imagination is, beyond a certain point, 
more or less of a habit of mind, and can be developed or 
retarded by circumstances and surroundings exterior to, and 
independent of, itself. We may starve it, or feed it, and to 
carry the analogue a little further, we may stunt its develop- 
ment as effectually, by confining it to one species of food alone 
as by depriving it of sustenance altogether. Thus, though the 
benefit may not be objectively apparent, you may quicken your 
capacity for original designing quite as successfully by reading 
and enjoying an act of ‘‘ Hamlet,” or one of “ The Idylls of the 
King,” as by committing to memory a chapter of Fergusson or 
a page or two of Gwilt. Nor, again, should it be forgotten that 
the narrowness of mind which is the inevitable consequence of 
an indifference to literature is of all intellectual faults most to be 
avoided by the architect who, by the very nature of his art, is 
bidden to enlarge to the very widest extent the horizon of his 
sympathetic appreciation. Without culture you can hardly 
hope for refinement, a lack of which quality in your work is, as 
you all know, one of the most detestable of faults. 

I have endeavoured to make clear to what degree literature 
is the creditor of architecture. But is the balance all on one 
side? I hardly think so. If it had not been for the inherent 
poetry and mystic imagination, for instance, of Notre Dame de 
Paris, we should have never enjoyed what, from some points of 
view, is the masterpiece of Victor Hugo, and Quasimodo and 
Esmeralda would for us have never been. To the same cause, 
though in a somewhat more indirect manner, those Wizardries 
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of the North, the “ Waverley Novels,” owe their very existence, 
while how much of William Morris and of Rossetti, as we 
know them, is due to the influence of the late Gothic revival I 
leave you to judge for yourselves. I doubt, indeed, if much 
that is characteristic in Browning’s later volumes is not due to 
the subtle influence of the sun-kissed, weather-stained marbles 
of the Italian Renaissance with which at various critical periods 
of his poet’s life he was surrounded. Finally, there is no 
manner of doubt in my mind that literature has to thank archi- 
tecture far more than architecture has to be grateful to litera- 
ture for the gift of that master of melodious phrase, that great 
prose poet of the century, John Ruskin. It is architecture 
itself that the “Stones of Venice” and the “Seven Lamps” 
have to thank for their existence, and it grows with each year 
more clear to our eyes that, despite his marvellous rhetoric, 
despite his riotous wealth of eloquence, Ruskin has impressed 
the literature of his generation with a seal more enduring than 
that with which he has stamped its architecture. Ruskin apart, 
has any literature of an ennobling eloquence been devoted to 
the service of architecture? To my knowledge, at least, 
none. We have our Fergussons, our Parkers, our Gwilts, 
but how little else? Trustworthy educational treatises, 
encyclopedic in style, even if absolutely reliable in fact, 
are but a poor return for literature to pay you for all she owes 
to your art. It is surely somewhat humiliating for us 
to consider that the majority of such architectural works as can 
claim to be really literature, and not mere samples of book- 
making, are, as the phrase goes, “made in France” or “in 
Germany,” as the case may be, for we have alas no Viollet- 
le-Duc to adorn his subject with grace of manner and charm 
of diction, as well as to bring to it the treasured results of a 
lifetime of patient and laborious investigation. Even the books 
of that intermediary rank which act as a sort of link between 
the professional man and the layman, are much fewer and 
farther between than should be the case in a country the 
average level of whose literary culture is so high as that of 
“ngland. Nor are the reasons for this difficult of recogni- 
tion ; the fault is not wholly upon one side or the other. It 
is only within the memory of the last generation that the great 
majority of architects have caused their own profession to be 
estimated by the outside world as worthy of that dignified 
position which is now universally accorded to it ; while, on 
the other hand, outsiders have never felt, for they have never 
been taught to feel, an interest in architectural technique, 
comparable to that with which they have ever regarded the 
technical aspects of painting and sculpture. That something 
more than mere taste or general education is necessary to 
enable them to justly estimate an architectural creation is a 
somewhat novel idea to the vast majority of the public. This 
indifferent, well-nigh contemptuous, attitude towards the art 
itself has reacted naturally enough upon its professors, and is 
curiously reflected in the attitude towards architects assumed 
by the practitioners of the art of fiction. An essay upon the 
appearance of the architect in fiction would be almost as brief 
as the celebrated chapter on the Snakes in Ireland, and for the 
same reason. Dickens, however, whose portrait-gallery is hung 
with the counterfeit presentments of representatives of nearly 
every trade which is to be found within the covers of the 
London Directory, has not forgotten the architect, and painfully 
suggestive too is his method of treating our honoured pro- 
fession. Mr. Pecksniff, as you will remember, is_per- 
haps the most offensive of the amazingly offensive per- 
sonages by whom the action of “ Martin Chuzzlewit” 
is carried on; so offensive indeed is he, that he has 
been declared to be an altogether impossible personage. 
Certainly he is an absolutely impossible architect, and the 
ignorance displayed by the author of those details which would 
have helped to give vrazsemblance and local colour, as it were, 
to his creation, is little short of surprising. In introducing him 
to us the author remarks that “of his architectural doings 
nothing was clearly known, except that he had never designed 
or built anything, but it was generally understood that his 
knowledge of the science was almost awful in its profundity,” 
and further that “Mr. Pecksniff’s professional engagements, 
indeed, were almost, if not entirely, confined to the reception 
of pupils”—for the collection of rents, with which pursuit he 
occasionally varied and relieved his graver toils, can hardly be 
said to be a strictly architectural employment. And yet but a 
few pages further on we find Mr. Pecksniff has evidently been 
invited to send in a set of competitive drawings for a new 
grammar-school. Not only does he do this, but he uses for 
that purpose a set of plans which had been drawn in the course 


of a very few days by young Martin Chuzzlewit, who, whatever ! 


his other valuable qualities may have been, was clearly as 
ignorant of the practice of architecture or of the principles of 
design as a new-born babe. And yet these plans are suceess- 
ful, and win the competition. More than this, Mr. Pecksniff, 
though bereft of the services of his only assistant, and himself 
engaged in non-professional affairs which take him here, there 
and everywhere, somehow manages to prepare the working 
drawings, and to be present at the laying of the foundation- 


architecture. 


stone by “the member for the gentlemanly interest.” After 
this, as far as the book is concerned, he ceases even to be 
nominally an architect. The one redeeming quality which I 
can find in the character of this libel on an honourable_pro- 
fession is that he recognised the importance of literature to 
“Various books,” he is reported to have observed 
upon one occasion, waving his hand towards the wall, “con- 
nected with our pursuit I have scribbled myself, but I have not 
published.” +s are 

That Thomas Hardy, the only other novelist of distinction 
who to my knowledge has made of an architect a seriously- 
considered character, should have displayed a more intimate 
knowledge of the subject is not so surprising, for, before he was 
a novelist, Mr. Hardy was himself an architect. Much as, I 
admire these works of imagination with which the distin- 
guished biographer of Wessex folk has presented us, I am,at 
times tempted to regret that he did not remain longer in his 
original profession, and use, in a measure at least, his literary 
gifts in her service. We should have gained a work ofthe 
highest degree of literary merit with the name of a real live 
architect upon its title-page. 

Finally, a word must be given to the periodical literature of 
architecture, and here, I suppose, I am treading upon somewhat 
delicate ground. I think, though, that I voice the sentiments of 
some of you at least, when I declare that ideal provision has 
not yet been made for us in that respect. Year by year the 
architectural profession is counting upon its rolls fewer who 
look upon it as a mere business, and more who regard it as a 
sacred art. The paths of the contractor and the architect daily 
diverge more and more, and though I have no words save of 
praise for those organs which at present represent so worthily 
the entire community which depends upon the art of building, I 
do not think that the ideal architectural paper is yet in 
existence. It will as I conceive it, when if ever it does arise, 
concern itself not with architecture alone, but with all those 
subsidiary arts which she has enlisted in her service, and with 
those artistic crafts which are subordinate only because they 
differ in degree and not in kind. It will be, from its inherent 
interest, the medium which shall bridge over the chasm which 
now seems to cut off so effectually the architect from the 
general community, a chasm the existence of which is due only 
to hereditary ignorance of the latter and the hesitation of the 
former to assume that position which, in the empire of art, is 
his inalienable right. It will be a model of all that the repre- 
sentative of artists should be in regard to its printing and its 
illustration, while in its pages will be found that. perfection of 
literature which is only possible when the men who write con- 
cerning an art of whose principles they are thoroughly cognisant 
are also thoroughly informed with the principles of the literary 
art itself, and have recognised that the two are one and 
indivisible. ys 

Mr. BURRELL proposed a vote of thanks to Mr, Townsénd 
for his paper, who, he said, had given a subject quite different 
to what was usual, and who had also shown them there was 
more under heaven and on earth than their curriculum ; that 
the study of literature would improve them, and every means of 
becoming more cultured was to be embraced. 

Mr. A. H. CLARK seconded the vote of thanks. He 
believed in the benefits derived from literature, and remarked 
that old buildings visited and looked at with the light of lite- 
rature thrown on them became far more interesting. The public 
estimation of architecture was formed to a great extent by the 
public press, which showed great callousness in regard of archi- 
tecture, and want of appreciation of great architects of the day. 
It was different the way the public press treated other subjects. 

Mr. E. H. SIM agreed with the last speaker that architecture 
was overlooked by the press. Ifa new building was mentioned 
the name of the architect was not. Also the building papers, 
he thought, did not take much trouble in selection. If nothing 
but work of the best men was taken, they would have a really 
good paper. 

Mr. J. C. STOCKDALE urged the advantage of a study. of 
literature as an aid to putting refinement in their work. 
Imagination was of supreme importance to an architect. An 
architect should design with cultured feeling and refinement. 
This could only be acquired by a study of literature. 

Mr. F. T. W. GOLDSMITH, hon. secretary, shared the views 
of Mr. Stockdale. An architect wanted breadth and wideness 
in his work. As soon as an architect or a literary man con- 
fined himself to one sort of work his work became weak. 

Mr. HousTON made an allusion to the influence of 
Spencerian poetry on Elizabethan houses. 

The PRESIDENT put the vote, which was carried by ac- 
clamation. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, in the course of his reply, said that though 
Dickens took such care and pains over his work and all the 
details, that an architect was in his eyes so low and degraded a 
character that he had taken no trouble to inquire how they 
carried on their business. He was perfectly aware that pupils 
or assistants prepared designs on which other men’s names 
appeared, but he never knew of a pupil of three days’ old doing so. 
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SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


T the last meeting of the Society of Architects, an address 
A was given by Mr. Ernest Day, J.P., of Worcester and 
Bromsgrove, on “ The Practice of an Architect and Surveyor.” 
After some preliminary observations, Mr. Day said that the 
styles of architecture employed in this country might be summed 
up as Gothic and Classic, and they were sufficient for general 
practice. He offered many suggestions on design and planning. 
Care should be taken to utilise warm aspects. For artists’ 
studios a northern aspect was, however, desirable, and there 
were factories for which steady and uniform light was indis- 
pensable. To insure efficient construction, it was essential for 
the architect to possess a general knowledge of all the building 
trades and of all the materials employed. Some acquaintance 
with science was also desirable. Knowledge and experience 
were necessary when preparing estimates, Clients generally 
required much more accommodation than was obtainable by 
the outlay proposed, and as architects endeavoured to meet the 
views of clients, it sometimes happened that the estimates were 
much too low. Mr. Day said he found cubing produced 
accurate results, but care, experience and judgment were 
necessary to fix the rate per foot. He advised that the general 
conditions should be as short as possible, but for some classes 
of work, such as alterations and additions to premises, detailed 
descriptions were often advantageous. The work of inspection 
was reduced for the architect when an efficient clerk of works 
was employed, and the number of visits must depend on the 
nature of the work and the character of the contractor. It was 
most desirable to have an inspection of the site with the 
contractor before commencing operations. 

Part of the address related to the duties of a surveyor. 
When surveying sites for building, Mr. Day said he found it 
convenient to take the longest fence as a base line and divide 
the space into triangles with perpendiculars, diagonals and 
offsets. A knowledge of levelling was of advantage, as it 
enabled sites to be used more advantageously, and frequently 
also a more economic arrangement in construction. Approxi- 
mate notions of levels were not to be trusted. For the 
preparation of bills of quantities a knowledge in detail of the 
various trades was desirable. In measuring up it is well to 
take all the work to main walls and roofs together; then 
miscellaneous outside matters. Prices will, of course, vary 
according to locality. In valuing properties it was wise to 
consult records of sales by auction and private treaty. As 
regards buildings, the character of the work and the expense of 
repairs or reconstruction should be kept in view. The value of 
a building site or estate was affected by the aspect, subsoil, 
levels, means of drainage, &c. 

Afterwards Mr. Day dealt with the question of advisability 
of carrying on architecture and surveying conjointly, especially 
in the provinces. His experience made him take the affirmative. 
If an architect be a practical man, well acquainted with trades 
and materials, and is competent to take off quantities and to 
affix prices, he is in a position to form a judgment that will be 
trustworthy about the cost of works. From the analysis of 
detail acquired by quantity-taking, he is also able to utilise the 
space to the utmost advantage and to promote economy in all 
things. The combination of the two professions is also an 
agreeable change of work; it keeps, too, the architect in touch 
with his client and the contractor. 

In conclusion, Mr. Day said that the experience of most 
architects was that the more they knew, the more they felt their 
ignorance. If, however, it was remembered that the great 
bulk of an architect’s work had for its object the comfort, 
health and material happiness of mankind, it would act as an 
additional incentive to all to provide conveniently-arranged 
buildings, sound in construction, and provided with the best 
sanitary appliances. An architectural design need not neces- 
sarily mean a lavish outlay on elaborate work, as much might 
be accomplished by the beauty of proportion and a judicious 
introduction of some simple forms of relief. 
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Paintings on Greek Vases. 


HE paintings on the vases, considered as works of art, 
vary exceedingly in the details of their execution, though 

as to method they may be arranged into two principal classes, 
the black and the yellow, for those which do not come strictly 
under either of these heads are too few or vary too slightly to 
require a distinct classification. The black vases or those with 
the black figures (skiagrams) on the stained reddish-yellow 
terra-cotta are the most ancient, but the style of these vases was 
sometimes imitated by later artists. The inferior examples of 
this class have some of them traces of the graphis, or hard- 
pointed tool, upon them, which appear to have been made when 
the clay was still soft ; some also have lines or scratches upon 


has been termed the Egyptian or Dzdalian style. 
varieties in this style are occasionally a purple tint instead of 
the black, or the addition of a red sash or white vest, and 
sometimes a white face or white hands and feet. 
with the yellow monograms or outline drawings, or, rather, the 
black monograms on the yellow grounds constitute the great 
mass of ancient vases. 
very unequal execution. 
also, will be found traces of the graphis, which appear to have 
been likewise drawn upon the soft clay, or at least upon some 
resinous waxy varnish placed over it. 
these vases, independent of that of the clay is the dark back- . 
ground, generally black, which renders the figures very. 
prominent. 
grams with these dark backgrounds, but they have not the 
slightest traces of the cestrum or graphis upon them ; the out- 
lines are drawn with the hair-pencil in-colour similar to that of 
the background, which is a species of black varnish, prepared 
apparently from jet, the gagates lapis of Pliny, which, he re- 
marks, is indelible when used on this kind of earthenware. 


yellow and blue colours. 


tions are drawn in a very inferior style. 


the figures themselves, which have been added after the paint-. 
ing was completed. The style of design of these black figures. 
The 


The vases 


The drawings on these vases are of 
On the inferior vases of this class, 


The only colour upon 


The drawings on the best vases are mere mono- 


There appears to be no example of the perfect monochrome on 


the ancient vases, and examples of the polychrome or complete 
picture are very rare. 


There are a few examples in the British 
Museum which, however, consist in the mere addition of colours _ 


to the ordinary monogram, but they are not incorporated with 
the vase as the black and ground tints are, but are subject to 


scale and are easily rubbed off; they consist of white and red, 
The vases, however, of this class are 
probably of a comparatively late manufacture, as their illustra- 
The majority of 
ancient vases that have yet been discovered were found im 
tombs about Capora and Nola; their manufacture seems to 
have ceased long before the foundation of the Roman empire, 
for they were sought even in the time of Julius Caesar as 
objects of ancient workmanship. 


John Knox an Opponent of Vandalism. 


The received tradition of the indiscriminating havoc to 
which Knox and his fellow-preachers excited the Scottish 
populace involves two grave mistakes in matter of history- 
It invests the early Reformers with an ascendency over the 
national mind which they did not possess ; it attributes to them 
a measure of Puritanical fanaticism which was the growth of a 
later generation. The Scottish Reformer desired no sweeping 
demolition. His “First Book of Discipline”—the scheme of 
ecclesiastical polity which was tendered for the approbation of 
the State in 1560—provided for the maintenance of all the 
cathedral, conventual and collegiate churches and chapels, 
which were at the same time parish churches. The qualifica- 
tion extended to the great majority of the noblest structures in 
the land. The orders issued in 1560 for the burning of images. 
and removal of altars strictly enjoined that no harm should be 
done to the churches in glasswork or ironwork, in stall, door 
or window. In the second year of her existence the kirk pre- 
vailed with the State to pass an Act for “upholding and re- 
pairing parish churches,” and her efforts to enforce the statute 
were unceasing. In 1570 she proceeded against the commen- 
dator of Holyrood for allowing his abbey church to become 
ruinous and for suffering some of the parish churches in his. 
patronage to be turned into sheepfolds. In 1571 she instructed 
certain commissioners to deal with the State “for preservation 
and upholding” of the cathedral of Glasgow. Knox was 
present when these instructions were given: only two 
months before he had recorded his emphatic approbation 
of a sermon by one of his colleagues, inveighing against “the 
foul deformity and desolation of the kirks and temples, which, 
more like sheep-cots than the house of God,” argued that there 
was no “right religion in most part of the realm.” The 
“upholding of cathedral kirks which are parish kirks” was 
again before the General Assembly in 1573, when the existing 
laws were ordered to be enforced, until more effective pro- 
visions should be enacted by the Parliament. In 1588 the 
kirk appealed to the king, demanding that he should interpose 
to avert the ruin which threatened Glasgow, Dunfermline and 
Dunblane. It would be superfluous after all this to refute the 
story that the cathedral of Glasgow was only saved from Knox 
and his mob by the arms of the honest craftsmen of the city. 
The legend, in its first and only ancient form, is placed not in 
1559, but in 1578—is told not of John Knox, but of Andrew 
Meiville. Even of him it can scarcely be true. That he may 
have urged that the large sums in which the citizens (much 
to their credit) taxed themselves for repairing their High 
Church might be better applied in building new churches. 
on the Genevan model, we can readily believe; but 
if he had carried the matter so far as has been pre- 
tended, there must have been trace of it in some contemporary 
record. What, then, are the causes why the wreck of eccle- 
siastical buildings has been so much more general in Scotland. 
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than in England? One obvious reason is the rejection of the 
episcopate, depriving the cathedrals of their natural guardians 
and the revenues set apart of old for their preservation. Nor 
should it be forgotten that in the south some of the grandest of 
the conventual churches were rescued or have been upheld by 
their conversion into cathedrals of newly-erected sees. But 
there was no such happy accident of reformation in the north— 
no churchman to devise or prince to perform for Holyrood and 
Melrose what Cranmer and Henry accomplished for West- 
minster and Peterborough. In some cases—as in Aberdeen 
and Elgin—the necessities of the Scottish State, by stripping 
the roofs of their lead, accelerated the work of decay. A clan 
feud ruined one cathedral, that of Dornoch, which was given 
to the flames during a war between the Murrays and the 
Mackays in 1570. The abbeys of Lothian and the Border, 
which were burned in the English invasion of 1544, were never 
repaired. In Western Cunningham Kilwinning survived to 
1591; in Northern Murray Kinloss was ruined only by the 
fall of the spire in 1574. The homes of the old religion 
were still guarded in their desolation by the memory 
of their former sanctity, and by terror of the fate which, 
in popular belief, awaited their sacrilegious destroyers. 
This feeling was not confined to the followers of the fallen 
hierarchy. Knox himself had solemnly denounced the ven- 
geance of God upon the “merciless devourers of the patrimony 
of the kirk”; and it was not until 1591 that his disciples began 
to complain that “sacrilege was esteemed no sin.” Alas! 
within half a century they themselves, however unwittingly, 
were found acting on the very opinion which they had con- 
demned—making common cause against the king and the 
bishops with those “merciless devourers” of ecclesiastical 
spoil whom Knox had adjured them to shun and resist. 


Cologne Cathedral. 


The famous Dom is the third metropolitan church which 
Cologne has known. ‘Tradition reports the first to have been 
built by St. Maternus, a local saint, in the first century, and 
assigns the place on which it stood, but nothing more. This, 
though now enclosed within the walls of the city, was extra 
muros in the Roman time, as was usual with the early Christian 
churches. The second was founded in 784 by Hildebold, 
nineteenth bishop, and, it is believed, first archbishop. It 
seems not to have been finished in less than ninety years ; it 
was, we read, consecrated in 873, on occasion of a grand pro- 
vincial synod, when no less than eleven bishops were present. 
According to the local historians, who have borrowed from 
older sources, the cathedral was a stately Byzantine building, 
with double choirs and crypts and three towers ; and on the 
coins which occur from the ninth to the eleventh century, many 
of which bear rude representations of churches, among which 
those of St. Gereon and the Apostles are still recognisable, 
there appears a church, superior to either, answering the de- 
scription of these writers, and bearing great resemblance to the 
magnificent but later church on the Crater Lake at Laach. 
The interior is reported to have been richly adorned; and 
here was stored up, among other valuables, a wonderful library 
of manuscripts, which the book-loving Hildebold had gathered 
together. In 1089 the cathedral took fire, and destruction 
seemed inevitable, when the bones of St. Cunibert were hastily 
brought, and the flames as hastily subsided. But in 1248, as 
certified by a papal bull of the day, it again took fire, on occa- 
sion of some civil tumult, when, no saint interfering, the flames 
made the most of their opportunity and burnt it to the ground. 
There was now great need for a new cathedral, not only to 
replace the old one, but to receive a treasure which, more than 
any other cause, has contributed to the glory of Cologne. This 
consisted in the bones of the three Wise Men of the East, cap- 
turedat the siege of Milan by Frederic Barbarossa, and considered 
one of the greatest triumphs he had achieved, and which being 
presented by him to the city of Cologne, demanded the costliest 
edifice that man could raise. At the same time, as if to favour 
the occasion, the wealth of the city and Chapter had so 
accumulated as to gain for this period the appellation of the 
Golden Age of Cologne ; while a new era of architecture, just 
budded in the land, waited apparently but this opportunity to 
expand here into maturity. It seems, however, that the plan of 
erecting a new cathedral on a grander scale had been long 
previously contemplated. Archbishop Engelbert, Count of 
Altona and Berg, murdered in 1225, so openly entertained the 
idea as by some to have been considered the author of the 
original design; while under his _ successor, Conrad of 
Hochsteden, it so far ripened that all preliminaries were 
ready for the foundation of the new building only a 
few months after the destruction of the old one. On 
August 14, 1248, Archbishop Conrad laid the first stone of 
the present cathedral, at a depth, as Boisserée has ascertained, 
of above 44 feet below the surface. Doubtless the great and 
gifted man whose spirit conceived the plan in all its harmonious 
wholeness, and whose mental vision saw it completed in all its 
elaborate detail, took an important part in that day’s pageantry. 
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That particular combination of letters and syllables, however 
by which he was known in his own generation, and which was 
as familiar to all those present as the name of the archbishop 
himself, was to be buried in the secret depths of that 
stupendous monument, which, while it has proclaimed his 
genius far and wide, has, it seems, for ever entombed the man. 
He has bequeathed his beautiful ideas in ciphers which all may 
read, but left not a letter to tell his name. Since that day more 
than six centuries have rolled a veil over it, which it seems hope- 
less now to lift. Assiduous researches have been made by the 
first. antiquarians in Germany, and the Domblatt especially has 
been the arena of indefatigable controversy as to whom the 
honour of the pile is due. It has been given alternately to 
Archbishops Engelbert and Conrad, to Albertus Magnus, to one 
Meister Gerard, who was the first Dom Meister and others— 
the arguments for each being equally conclusive, and all there- 
fore terminating precisely as they began. At most, the archi- 
tects of those times are mere ideas to us, and such let him of 
Cologne remain. The name of Erwin of Steinbach has 
incorporated itself with the cathedral of Strasburg—it is too 
late for a new name to do that with Cologne. Overbeck has, 
therefore, settled the matter wisely in his great picture at 
Frankfort, Religion Glorified by the Arts, where he presents the 
Great Unknown of Cologne as the Genius of Architecture, 
under a figure of solemn and abstract beauty. 


Pictorial Sculpture. 

The beautiful gates of the Baptistery at Florence were 
declared by Michel Angelo to be fit for the entry to Paradise. 
The error in these compositions is that they are arranged on the 
principle of painting, and not of sculpture. They exhibit a 
variety of planes, groups of foreground figures, other groups 
and objects retiring to middle distance and extreme back- 
ground, and the whole intermingled with landscape, mountains, 
trees, cattle and other objects. It will at once be perceived 
how much interest is lost by the confusion caused by the 
crowding so many small parts together ; and next, how each 
portion of the composition is injured by the overpowering 
force of the part or object near it, especially in the fore- 
ground figures. The effects produced by the attempt to 
represent miles of distance by distinct objects on several 
planes, when the whole distance from the foreground to the 
remotest perspective is scarcely an inch, are most anomalous 
and unsatisfactory. In painting, where there is no difference 
at allin surface between the foreground and background, no 
disappointment or dissatisfaction is felt, because the painter 
can supply the illusion of atmosphere by colour; but in 
sculpture trees cast their dark shadows against the clouds ; 
figures, reduced in size with the view of making them appear 
distant, are, for want of atmosphere, as distinct and clear as 
foreground objects, and though they may be intended to be 
represented as at miles off, they may, and indeed do, 
throw their shadows on and over the objects nearest to the 
front plane of the composition. At a later period appeared 
other artists of great merit as sculptors, who exercised 
immense influence on the art of their own and subsequent 
times, and it is much to be lamented that this influence 
was anything but advantageous. The chief of these are 
Cellini, Giovanni de Bologna, Bernini and Algardi. They may 
be taken as the more prominent among many of those who 
indulged in the exercise of this unfortunate taste for the 
picturesque. What has been remarked of the style of Ghiberti, 
in the erroneous treatment of relievo, is applicable to similar 
productions of these sculptors. The composition by Giovanni 
de Bologna of The Rafe of the Sadines illustrates fully the 
radical objection to the attempt to represent distant effects and 
foreshortening. To a pure taste nothing can be more offensive 
than the confusion, the anomalies and the want of refined feel- 
ing exhibited throughout this work. It must be admitted that 
there are qualities in it of intention and spirited action which 
deserve high commendation. But these merits only make us 
the more regret the faults which attend them. The very defects 
to which allusion is made disappear at once when the subject is 
transferred to paper or canvas. One of the most remarkable of 
the larger productions of what may be termed a sculptured 
picture is in St. Peter’s in Rome. It represents Attila con- 
founded by the Vision of St. Peter and St. Paul as he 
approached, with his Huns, the walls of Rome. It is about 
25 feet high by 15 wide. It is composed throughout entirely on 
the principle of a picture, and in outline exhibits very meri- 
torious passages. As a piece of sculpture it is open to all the 
reflections that have been made upon productions similarly 
conducted. It will be found engraved in the third volume of 
Cicognara’s “Storia della Scultura,” but this version of it gives 
no real idea of the effect of the original. A basso-relievo 
showing great artistic power and energy, by Michel Angelo, 
well known to.all artists, illustrates the danger of overcrowding 
materials in works of this class of art. It represents Moses 
striking the Rock, from which gushes forth water. There are 
other examples by this great artist equally open to criticism in 
his respect. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In the notices of the career of the late JOHN Murray, 
the publisher, who died on Saturday in his eighty-fourth 
year, there has been an avoidance of reference to his 
ventures in books on art. For half a century he was the 
head of the house in Albemarle Street, and during that time 
he produced a very creditable series of works on the fine 
arts. From the difference between small compilations like 
Mrs. JAMESON’s “ Italian Painters” and the exhaustive works 
of Messrs. Crowg and CAVALCASELLE, the growth of the 
interest in art in this country can be tested. Dr. WaAGEN’s 
“Treasures of Art” revealed to many the wealth of Eng- 
land, and the various editions of ‘ Kigler’s Handbook ” 
aided Englishmen ‘in their visits to foreign galleries. But 
Mr. Murray evidently preferred works on special subjects. 
The success of Lavarp’s “ Nineveh” was repeated in the 
volumes on Ancient Greece by SCHLIEMANN. DENIS’s 
“Etruria” and Crsnota’s “Cyprus ” were also examples of 
the union of topography and art. The lectures of both 
Scott and STREET were issued from Albemarle Street. 
FERGussoNn’s volumes on the “ History of Architecture” by 
themselves are evidence of Mr. MurrRay’s enterprise. Then 
we have to consider the volumes on the ‘‘ History of Greek 
Sculpture,” THausine’s “Albert Diirer,” GILBERT’s ‘‘Land- 
scape in Art,” Sir C L. Eastriaxke’s “ Contributions,” 
and the valuable series on Egypt by WILKINSON. 
Among illustrated works on a larger scale are the “ Albert 
Memorial,” and Mr. Ernest Gerorcr’s ‘ Loire” and 
“Mosel.” The number of books on art which Mr. 
Murray brought out may not appear impressive if com- 
pared with those which bear the names of French and 
German publishers, but it must not be overlooked that in 
England the purchasers of costly books on art are not 
numerous. 


It is not often the Local Government Board are found 
to recommend a Town Council to apply for a larger sum of 
money than was proposed. ‘This course has been taken in 
respect toa market at Swansea. The Council asked for 
power to borrow 20,000/. for rebuilding the Oxford Street 
market. The Local Government Board were advised that the 
estimate of the cost of the proposed buildings, &c., was 
certain to be exceeded, and that, if the necessary works 
were to be carried out by means ofa loan under a provisional 
order, the amount of the loan which should be authorised 
by the order should be 30,000/. instead of 20,000/, The 
Board, therefore, request that the Town Council will further 
consider the matter, as it is necessary that the Board should 
at once be informed of the decision of the Town Council 
in the matter if a provisional order is to be issued in time 
for confirmation this session. The townspeople are not in 
favour of rebuilding, and if it were not believed that work 
could be accomplished for 20,000/. the Local Government 
Board would not have heard of the scheme. Swansea is 
heavily taxed at present, and a loan of a quarter of a million 
will have to be soon raised for waterworks. At the same 
time it is false economy to attempt the reconstruction of a 
market with inadequate funds. 


THE parishioners of Southminster, in Essex, do not 
appear to have much respect for the capacity of their vicar 
to prepare plans for the restoration of their old church. 
His reverence’s plans have secured the approval of Mr. 
Ewan CuristiAn. Nevertheless, some of the parishioners 
decline them. The majority of the committee are of 
opinion that a professional architect should be called in. 
The vicar and some of his friends say that the plans were 
not opposed at first ; that on the strength of them a faculty 
was granted and subscriptions obtained, including one of 
6oo/. from the Governors of the Charterhouse. Having 
the law and the money on their side, the vicar and his 
friends intend to defy their opponents and to carry the 
plans into execution. We do not suppose that the 
parishioners who object to the plans are moved by any 
earnest desire to secure for architects their legitimate work ; 
probably in this case the eagerness to have the plans set 
aside arises from dissatisfaction with the vicar. The im- 
portant point in the contest is the indifference of the 
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Ecclesiastical Commissioners about the experience of the 
person who prepares plans for churches. From the experi- 
ence of the Southminster case it is evident that amateurs, 
or even ladies, would be eligible to be accepted as architects 
for church buildings. There is no doubt that the laxity of 
the Commissioners has brought about the destruction of 
much that was valuable in old churches, but it was supposed 
that more care was henceforth to be exercised. ‘The South- 
minster case reveals that the inattention to consequences, 
still prevails. ; 


Tue fate of the late JoHN RuIND, the sculptor, does 
seem to be hard if judged by a human standard. After a 
long and toilsome struggle in Scotland, where there are few. 
who are willing or able to give commissions for statuary, he 
gained a position in his art which was recognised by his: 
election last week as one of the new Associates in the 
reformed Scottish Academy. He stood at the head of the 
poll, and there were no less than seventy candidates. 
Death has, however, deprived him of the possibility of 
justifying the hopes of his supporters. Mr. RHIND was 
among the few artists who are not ashamed to be taken as. 
architectural sculptors. In Edinburgh he worked on the- 
Museum of Science and Art, the County Buildings, Fettes 
College, the University Club, the Bank of Scotland, and in 
Glasgow on the new Municipal Buildings. One of his best 
works is the recumbent figure of the Marquis of MONTROSE 
in a chapel of St. Giles’s Cathedral. The statue of 
Dr. CHAMBERS, the publisher, in Edinburgh, was modelled 
by him. Among his public memorials are those of the 
Duke of ATHOLE at Dunkeld, the Duchess of SUNDERLAND 
at Golspie, the Marquis of TwrEpDALE at Haddington and@ 
the Earl of DaLHousiE at Brechin. Mr. RHIND was a 
native of Banff, where he was born in 1828. 


Tue chapel of the Brompton Hospital for Consumption 
is undergoing considerable enlargement, from designs by 
Mr. W. Wuirr, F.S.A. The foundation-stone, which 
originally occupied a similar position, has been relaid in 
the centre of the east wall of the extended chancel. The 
bottle found contained an inscription in good preservation 
on parchment, and was replaced beneath the removed stone. 
The ceremony was of the simplest character, only members. 
of the Board, besides the architect, being present. After a. 
few prayers offered by the chaplain, the stone was laid by 
Mr. T. PercivaL BEcKwITH, the chairman of the Board. 
The chancel will be extended in length and in breadth to- 
about double its former area. A new aisle is added on the 
north side, and the organ aisle is rebuilt to a similar 
extent. The dressed stonework of the old chapel is much 
decayed, but as much as possible of the old work is. 
retained or re-used, incorporated into the new work. The 
stained-glass, given by various benefactors, had fallen into a 
bad state, much of the painting having peeled off and lead- 
work decayed. This is being carefully repaired and made- 
good for replacement in the removed windows. 


THE ruins of Saint Cloud served for a time to suggest 
to the ignorant that the Germans were Vandals, although it 
was not to them, but to Frenchmen, that the destructiom 
was owing. After serving political purposes during twenty 
years, the ruined buildings are now to be cleared away. 
They have spoiled the appearance of a most picturesque 
park, and the wonder is that they were allowed to encumber 
the ground for so long a time. Another work is about to. 
be undertaken at a still more famous “show place.” The 
big canal at Versailles is to be cleansed at a cost of 8,o00/. 


_The work is necessary, in the first place, for the supply of 


the fountains, but also for the inhabitants of Versailles. It 
is also intended to expend about 7,o00/. on reparations of 
the palace and at the Trianon, which are most urgently 
needed. In Paris a sum of 90,000 francs is to be laid out. 
in works at the Elysée, the President’s residence. Among 
other works which are about to be carried out in Paris are 
the completion of the heating of the Trocadéro (4,000/.), 
the completion of the Grand Salle in the Court of Cassa- 
tion (6,0o00/.), and for works at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts (8,000/.). 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PIAZZETTA SAN MARCO, VENICE. [S. PROUT.) 


ARCHITECIURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 477._CHURCH OF ST. SALVI, ALBI. (J. A. SLATER.] 
NO. 4738,-CHURCH OF SI. AUSTREMOINE, ISSOIRE. (J. A. SLATER.]} 


DESIGN FOR MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, OXFORD. 


UR illustration shows the principal elevation and two 
sections of the proposed Municipal Buildings, 
Oxford, as designed by Messrs. Dawes & HoyLanp, 
architects, 124 Chancery Lane, London, and 2 Cooper 
Street, Manchester, and submitted in the late competition. 
The transverse section is taken through the council-chamber, 
public hall, assembly-room and library. The longitudinal 
section is taken through the principal entrance, public hall 
and law courts. The public hall is too feet long and 54 feet 
wide, the law court is 52 feet long and 36 feet wide, the 
council-chamber is 62 feet long and 32 feet wide, the 
assembly-room is 68 feet long by 34 feet wide. The plans 
throughout were prepared with great care and completeness, 
and as competition drawings they were unusually full of 
carefully thought out detail. The estimated cost of the 
whole of the buildings was 50,000/, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE eleventh ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, 
president, in the chair. 

The deaths were announced of Mr. T. E. Eagles, Fellow, 
_ Professor of Architecture at Cooper’s Hill College, and of Mr. 
John Murray, Associate. 

' The PRESIDENT then announced the results of the exami- 
nations, and read a long list of names of students. 

The PRESIDENT next said that Mr. Statham would speak 
before the papers were read, but that no discussion would be 
allowed. Mr. Statham then made his statement, to which Mr. 
W. H. White replied. The matter related to the Parthenon. 

Mr. W. H. WHITE, secretary, then read the first paper, 
which was by Signor Luca Beltrami, architect, and Super- 
intendent of Ancient Buildings of Lombardy, &c. 


Construction of the Central Pillars of Milan Cathedral. 


Mr. WHITE said that the author was glad to supplement 
Mr. Somers Clarke’s paper on “ The Fall of One of the Central 
Pillars at Seville Cathedral,” with the result of investigations 
carried on at Milan Cathedral. The Ministry of Public 
Instruction authorised a committee of architects and builders 
to carry out the investigations with the object of ascertaining 
how the central pillars had been built, the causes of their decay, 
and the most satisfactory remedies to keep them in repair. 
The south-eastern central pillar was drilled to the depth of 
97 centimétres, boring two blocks of marble, after which was a 
core of common stone (sarizzo).. The same pillar was drilled 
through the course below, and the sarizzo was found at a depth 
of 35 centimétres. In the north-eastern pillars the sarizzo was 
met with at depths of 66 and 94 centimétres in one course, 
of 58 centimétres in the course under, and of 28 centimétres in 
the course above. Thus proof was obtained that the thickness 
of the facing of marble varied from at least 28 to 97 centi- 
métres ; that the builders of the cathedral had meant to erect 
the central pillars as solid shafts ; and that they considered the 
resistance to pressure of the white marble equal to that of the 
sarizzo stone. From a list of building material (date fourteenth 
century) preserved in the archives of Milan, sarizzo cost a 
quarter the price of the marble, and the author thinks the use 
of small pieces of marble in the core of the pillars may be 
accounted for on the supposition that they were too small for 
decorative purposes. Experiments to test the actual resistance 
of the two materials were made by the Building Construction 
Department of the Technical Institute of Milan. These experi- 
ments prove that the average resistance of the stone was 
about 24 of that of the marble. The weight supported by each 
was one-ninth of its resistance to pressure and one-twelfth 
of its resistance to crushing. Signor Beltrami then turned 
to the nature and causes of the decay of these pillars. 
The white marble comes from the quarries of Gandoglia, 
and its saccharoid texture varies from the granular to the per- 
fectly crystalline, and sometimes to the spathic form, the general 
structure being spathic. The sarizzo is a stone extracted 
from the sediments of the glacial period in the northern side of 
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the valley of the Po. Its structure is granitic, much varied in 
texture. Of these two materials in Milan Cathedral the marble 
only showed signs of decay, which consisted in fractures or fis- 
sures perpendicular or tangential to the surface of the pillars. 
The former were to be attributed to the inequality or occasional 
imperfection of the surfaces of horizontal contact ; or to the 
oxidation of the iron clamps originally used to bind together 
with the central mass the moulded _ blocks forming the surface 
of the pillars. Such fractures and splits are not, however, to be 
considered as dangerous, especially when limited to one course 
of masonry, and ought not therefore to be made a pretext to 
tamper with the original surface of the stonework. The tan- 
gential fractures and chipping off of the edges of the facing 
courses were caused by the fact that in many cases the pressure 
was transmitted from course to course along the edge ; or else 
by a concentration of the pressure around the periphery of the 
pillars consequent upon the condensation of the mortar. The 
peculiar nature of the fissures is due to the spathic structure of 
the marble ; and this defect should be considered as a natural 
consequence of the care taken by the Medizval builders to 
obtain a perfect surface in the pillars they erected, and to pre- 
vent damp from penetrating into the cores of the pillars. Only 
the larger fractures are to be repaired, such as are dangerous 
or as alter the architectural appearance of the masonry, leaving 
untouched the minor ones as testimony of its peculiar structure, 
its form of decay, and of its age. Signor Beltrami concluded 
his paper with a reference to the opinion of Mr. Somers Clarke, 
F.S.A., that Seville Cathedral “stands far above it” (Milan 
Cathedral) “as a specimen of Medieval art”—an opinion 
Signor Beltrami thinks not easy to discuss, as the two buildings 
were not erected contemporariiy and are not of the same size. 
In any case, he believed Mr. Somers Clarke would change his. 
opinion were he to verify on the spot that the vaults of Milan. 
Cathedral are not “domes with ribs on their faces”; that its. 
columns are not “ quite cut off from the members above therh,” 
and that the windows are not ‘‘in many cases half sham.” 

Mr. HERBERT CARPENTER then read a letter from Mr. 
Somers Clarke. Mr. Clarke admired Signor Beltrami for 
sticking up for Milan Cathedral, but still facts were facts. 

Twenty-six volumes, including pamphlets, had been sent as 
a present to the Institute by Signor Beltrami. A vote of thanks: 
proposed by Mr. Payne and seconded by Mr. Aitchison, A.R.A., 
was passed to Signor Beltrami. ; 

On the proposition of the President a vote of thanks was. 
passed to the Board of Examiners. 

Mr. STARKIE GARDNER then read the following paper :— 


Wrought-Iron Work: The Renaissance Period. 


Mr. STARKIE GARDNER, in his preliminary remarks, con- 
sidered the industry of ironworking, like every other art, subject 
to fixed laws which. have regulated its growth, development 
and decay. Its signs of youth are seen in a robust and playful 
vigour when the smith manipulates the hot iron with his. 
hammer without any adventitious aid, the forms thus obtained 
being unsophisticated and without refinement. The next stage 
is in introducing organic forms, in a decorative, not a super-. 
stitious, sense, by the use of smiths’ tools alone. Its maturity 
is reached when such crude results are no longer deemed 
satisfactory, and the file, saw, chisel, drill and punch are called 
in; the introduction of mouldings, tracery and other architec- 
tural features necessitating more cultivation in both designer 
and executant. Next, greater finish still is required, and the 
iron has to be turned on the lathe, polished, carved, chased, 
&c., in fact, treated as a precious metal—wholly apart from. 
painting in colour or gilding. This, as the last. step, denotes 
old age and approaching death. After this may come a 
renaissance, when the process will begin again, the phases of 
development following, however, with greater rapidity, and 
even concurrently. In Italy the smith’s art had made con- 
siderable progress during the period of Gothic architecture. 
Church grilles, its principal expression, were almost always 
based on the quatrefoil, which was merely a development of 
the circle, and that itself probably suggested by the effect of 
the leaded roundels with which St. Mark’s and other churches 
were glazed. The quatrefoil certainly became the traditional 
form, and grilles of this design were often surmounted by very 
deep friezes and crestings of the richest work. The Doge’s 
Palace and others seem to possess nothing more decorative 
than latticed grilles ; these, however, occasionally show a desire 
for better effect, and the fifteenth-century Casa has some 
beautiful traceried grilles in the window heads. The open 
scale pattern grilles at St. Mark’s were copied in 1481 by Pietro 
Lombardo in the Vendrami Palace. A far more decorative 
effect is obtained by scrolling up the ends of the scales, as seen 
in the Manzoni Palace. From this to window grilles of 
C scrolls, placed vertically and in all possible directions, 
was a natural and inevitable development. Under San- 
sovino the style was at its zenith, and spread far beyond 
the limits of Venice. Italian smithing reached maturity 
about the close of the fifteenth century, and was ripened 
perhaps almost to decay when “Vitruvius” and its over- 
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whelming influence, leading to an entire suppression of | design. The germs of the new school were first discerned 


decorative ironwork in buildings, gave architectural smithing 
its coup de gréce. A renaissance took place when Palladian 
architecture degenerated, and though smithing was feeble, it 
marched onwards to the Italian version of the French rococo. 
In Germany it was otherwise. The laws of Vitruvius were not 
current over the border, at least as far as concerns ironwork ; 
the smith had a free hand, and his art had for once an oppor- 
tunity of showing of what magnificent developments it Is 
intrinsically capable. Considering the advantages, however 
captivating the work may seem, the result was disappointing ; 
the designs were the same for a palace or a church, the guest- 
chamber or the grave, and all changes were rung on three 
leading themes: the thistle, the passion-flower (both intro- 
duced in the Gothic period) and the threaded work. The 
thistle in the Renaissance has its curving leaves fashioned 
into rich grilles formed entirely of intertwining scrolls, a 
grand example of which, from Liibeck, was as late as 1784. 
The passion-flower, the origin of which seems to have been 
the twelfth-century iris, was a favourite as far as the German 
language was current, and consisted of erect and recurved 
petals, &c. There was at first no intentional reproduction, but 
as the work became richer the resemblance became strikingly 
apparent, and must have been purposely heightened. The 
flower is invariably combined with the typical threaded work 
traceable to the early French lattice grilles, and after relatively 
simple stages became elaborated with bewildering complica- 
tions, as many as 400 threadings having been counted in a 
single specimen, Examples in the cathedrals and churches 
extend from 1550 to 1672, and an offshoot of the style showed 
the sheathing leaves growing in the reverse direction—a variety 
much used in grave crosses, and taken originally from an 
attempt to introduce the snail. In the Baroque style broken 
scrolls and acanthus leaves were introduced, and following that 
was the German Louis XV. work. Before turning from German 
ironwork Mr. Gardner referred to the contemporary lock- 
smiths’ work, the designs for which are far more varied and 
fantastic than for grillework, and mentioned the carving of 
even equestrian statuettes out of solid blocks of iron. 

The remarkable fact about Flemish ironwork was the 
rapidity with which it developed ; but under the Renaissance 
little was made beyond wall anchors, kitchen utensils, finials 
and door furniture, &c., all of which, especially shutter-hinges 
and fastenings, have a quite peculiar style. At a church at 
Bruges, however, are a pair of gates of an interesting style, 
made in 1690, which are an example of an arrested develop- 
ment. The guild and shop signs are remarkable, preserving 
an altogether Flemish rotundity of curve, though French in 
details. The Flemish art was most noteworthy, however, for 
being the parent stock of the magnificent school of Spanish 
ironwork, Spain seems to have realised with a rush the great 
capabilities of iron. First, the Flemish grille was imported 
into the churches ; next—a bold step—crestings were added to 
them directly borrowed from liliaceous plants ; next, the grilles 
were carried three storeys in height ; and, finally, the details 
were translated into their fine new plateresque, and the freest 
play given to the imagination, with the most astounding results. 
The colossal rejas, produced between 1500 and 1600, which 
screen the coros, high altars and chapels,fthe author considered 
the most magnificent specimens of the smith’s art extant, not 
unfrequently reaching a height of 30 feet, and being divided into 
several tiers of long balusters often enriched with leafwork 
forged and carved out of solid iron. These piers are separated 
by deep bands of the richest scroll and arabesque work, nothing 
apparently being too ambitious for the smith to successfully 
achieve. The artificers are known in many cases to have been 
in holy orders. The extraordinary perfection to which Spanish 
ironwork had reached is even more apparent in the arms 
and armour, where, too, the Moorish influence is decided. 
It declined rapidly with the Baroque, but no country 
so abounds with it. In the south every house has 
well-designed balconies and window-grilles, &c. In France 
the Renaissance found the art deeply rooted, and affected 
its traditions but little; the most beautiful and refined 
ironwork ever executed is the French late Gothic and early 
Renaissance work. The pierced steel locks had reached a 
point beyond which real progress was impossible, and the 
transition simply meant that such sumptuous works slowly lost 
Medieval features and followed Classic models. Under 
Francois I., due to Italian influence, an abrupt change is seen 
in the locks, and the lock-covers, instead of being chiselled and 
formed of layers of pierced work, are embossed in high relief 
out of single sheets of iron, Bolt cases and knockers were 
treated in a similar manner. But far more beautiful and satis- 
factory are the exquisite keys, pursemounts, flambeaux, &c.; 
for beauty of design and for refinement they, as a rule, far sur- 
pass Italian work, although usually mistaken for it. During 
the perfecting of the locksmith’s and armourer’s work there 
appears to have been little demand for ordinary blacksmith’s 
work ; a grille made for Henri II. is a mere series of parallelo- 
grams with crescents, but the finials show more originality of 


under Henri IV., and under Louis XIII. a fully developed 
style was found, which rapidly developed until it reached its 
culminating point under Louis XV. During this period nearly 
every cathedral in France and Belgium seems to have had new 
choirs and chapel grilles, and the demand for high-class smith’s 
work must have been prodigious. Mr. Gardner then turned to 
the art in England, which he considered, although enjoying the 
least consideration in their museums, as the most valuable and 
interesting to the English. Unfortunately the art had sunk so 
low that during the Renaissance it practically isa missing chapter 
in the development ofthenativearts. From the practice of fencing 
in church monuments with iron rails one may best judge of the 
state of iron working. The series in the cathedrals are most 
valuable. During the Renaissance they were no longer made 
of massive bars, and the traceried cornices and buttressed 
angles also disappear towards the sixteenth century—only the 
closely-set lighter bars with small spear-points, or sometimes 
ending with fleur-de-lis, remain. The finest series must have 
been in Westminster Abbey, and several examples were men- 
tioned by Mr. Gardner, including the rail to the tomb of Dean 
Wotton, 1566, in Canterbury Cathedral. Good examples of a 
later style exist at Old Chelsea and other churches. Among 
the rarer objects is the valuable herse or canopy in Tanfield 
Church and that in South Kensington Museum from Snarford 
Church. After describing in considerable detail a fine alms- 
box in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, door hinges, especially 
those at Dartmouth Church, together with the wrought-iron 
columns there supporting the gallery, Mr. Gardner turned to 
lock-plates which, though not rivalling those of France, 
Belgium, or Germany, began to show during the Renaissance 
design of a higher order. Rich locks, especially of James I. 
and Charles I. periods, are more often of brass, but the keys 
are of iron and of the most exquisite finish. After describing 
in detail specimens of English locksmith’s work, the author 
dealt with flat work of forged bands cut into arabesques, 
scrolls and other figures, of which the so-called cradle of 
Henry VI. in the Ashmolean is a good example. The gates to 
the chapel in Farley Castle show the work on a larger scale, 
while the staircase at Holyrood seems to show what an 
Elizabethan iron stair might have been. The oldest strap work 
in a church hour-glass-stand is 1597, with a wheel arabesque 
design ; and another, dated 1636, introduces branches of oak. 
These and other examples of knockers, work on chests, door 
and window furniture, &c., showed that, though rude and 
uncared for, the English smithing was full of character, quaint- 
ness and individuality; and, had the architecture shown 
any disposition to make use of it, might have blossomed into a 
fine industry. rr: 

Mr. STATHAM proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Gardner. 
He condemned realistic treatment in metalwork. Also in the 
application of vegetable forms—there was no fault to be found 
with this conventionalised work—there was a field that remained 
to be worked out. Little had ever been done except that there 
had been more or less repetition of a few forms. 

Mr. AITCHISON seconded the vote, which, being supported 
by Mr. DONALDSON (a visitor), was passed by acclamation, and 
the meeting adjourned. 


THE LATE DR. JOHN COLLINGWOOD 


BRUCE. 


HE northern antiquary, the Rev. Dr. John Collingwood 
Bruce, died at Newcastle-on-Tyne on Tuesday. One of 

his earliest productions was ‘‘ A Handbook of English History,” 
and he also prepared the later editions of his father’s “ Intro- 
duction to Geography and Astronomy.” The work on which 
his fame as an author chiefly rests is “An Historical and 
Descriptive Account of the Roman Wall in the North of 
England,” which originated in his lectures on the subject before 
the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical Society, and a 
pilgrimage to the wall. In 1849 Glasgow University conferred 
upon him the degree of LL.D. in recognition of the high 
character of the work, of which three or four editions have 
been issued, one of which was dedicated to the late Mr. John 
Clayton, on whose estates the most extensive and interesting 
remains of the Roman wall were to be found. Another literary 
work with which the name of Dr. Bruce is associated is “ The 
Bayeux Tapestry,” containing a copy on a reduced scale of the 
entire tapestry, which was published in 1856. In connection 
with the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, of which for many 
years he had been an active member, the deceased gentleman 
has from time to time contributed papers on a variety of subjects 
of archeological research of a most interesting and valuable 
character. His great work in this department has been “ Lapi- 
darium Septentrionale,” which, as indicated by the title, contains 
a description, with splendid engravings, of all the Roman 
monumental stones discovered in the north of England. Dr. 
Bruce was well known locally as a successful lecturer. He was 
prominently associated with many works of philanthropy, and 
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took a deep interest in the Newcastle Infirmary. In 1881 he was 
elected Moderator of the synod of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, though the elevation of an elder who had never held 
a stated ministerial charge to the chair of the Supreme Court 
had probably until then been without a precedent in the history 
of the Church. Dr, Bruce was held in affectionate esteem by 
all classes of the community in the north of England, and his 
death at the venerable age of eighty-six is generally lamented. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


N the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
asked the First Commissioner of Works whether he could 
state what action the Government proposed to take with 
respect to the report of the Royal Commission on Westminster 
Abbey, and especially with reference to the recommendation as 
to the demolition of the houses in Old Palace Yard which it was 
alleged would be the cause of danger to the Abbey in the 
event of fire. In reply Mr. Plunket said :—“ The Government have 
not yet arrived at any decision either as to the alternative sites 
for a memorial chapel or with reference to the houses at Poet’s 
Corner and in Old Palace Yard. I have communicated with 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who are the ground landlords 
of the houses in question, on the subject, and I am now in 
communication with the Dean and Chapter of the Abbey. The 
leases of those houses will expire at periods varying from one 
to twelve years from the present time, and I think it is obvious 
that, whatever plan is ultimately adopted, the leases should not 
be renewed.” 


THE NEW SCOTTISH OBSERVATORY. 


A ee plans of the new National Scottish Observatory have 

now been completed, and the erection of the buildings 
on Blackford Hill, Edinburgh, will, it is expected, says the 
Scotsman, be proceeded with immediately. Before describing 
the plans, a word may be said in explanation of the circum- 
stances to which the new Observatory owes its origin. About 
the middle of 1888 the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres offered 
to the Government, for use in a National Scottish Observatory, 
the splendid and valuable equipment of his own observatory at 
Dunecht. The Government accepted the gift; but the space 
available in the Royal Observatory on the Calton Hill was 
altogether inadequate for the housing of the instruments, and 
so the question of a new building was forced upon them. A 
committee was accordingly appointed by the Secretary for 
Scotland to select a site and make needful arrangements. The 
committee consisted of Lord Crawford, Lord M‘Laren, Pro- 
fessor Tait, Professor Copeland (the Astronomer Royal for 
Scotland), and the Queen’s Remembrancer. They, after in- 
specting various sites in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, 
recommended one on Blackford Hill, which was tested for 
freedom from vibration and suitability in other respects, and 
was found satisfactory ; and eventually a site on the eastern 
slope of the hill, just above the road leading up from the 
Harrison Arch, and extending to 3} acres, was conveyed by the 
Edinburgh Corporation to the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings for the purpose of the new 
Observatory. 

The plans have been prepared by Mr. W. W. Robertson, of 
Her Majesty’s Board of Works, and the task was no easy one, 
for everything had to be subordinated to scientific considera- 
tions ; but, as will be seen in due course, he has succeeded in 
designing a building which will satisfy the most exacting 
scientific requirements, and will at the same time be an archi- 
tectural ornament to the city. The buildings consist of an 
Observatory proper and transit-house, placed along the north 
front of the site, with detached residences—one for the 
Astronomer-Royal, and a double villa for the two assistants— 
on the south slope, the residence of the astronomers on the hill 
being necessary in order to permit of their taking continuous 
observations. There is also a gatehouse at the entrance, which 
is to the south side. The Observatory proper will consist of 
a T-shaped building, with a frontage towards the north of 
180 feet, and as it is this front which will be in view of the 
citizens every day, its architectural features are of importance. 
It shows towards the city an unbroken range of flat-roofed cen- 
tral buildings, having a mean height of 3o feet, and consisting 
of a principal storey and a basement. These are flanked by 
octagonal towers of unequal size, crowned with large cylinders 
of copper—the larger tower, 75 feet high and 4o feet in 
diameter, placed at the east end ; and the smaller, 44 feet high 
and 27 feet in diameter, placed at the west end. The design is 
Italian in style, with a decided admixture of Greek feeling ; but, 
of course, the fact of scientific considerations dominating the 
architectural gives a certain novelty of appearance. The stone 
employed is freestone, and the basement 1s built of rusticated 
ashlar work. The principal storey of the central building is 


pierced with eleven windows, in connection with which the 
architect has found room for ornate treatment. They have 
carved jambs and lintels, and on the wall-spaces between them 
are carved the signs of the Zodiac. Along the length of the 
building, over the windows, runs a handsome moulding, and the 
whole is surmounted by an ornamental balustrade. In the 
larger tower there are two rows of windows which have lent 
themselves to decoration. The lower storey windows have 
pilastered jambs and handsome carved pediments, and the 
decoration of the upper storey windows is after the same style, 
and has been effectively combined with that of an elegantly 
finished projecting parapet. In the smaller tower there is one 
row of windows, which have been similarly treated, and the 
pediment of the window facing the town has carved upon it a 
representation of Phzeton driving the chariot of the sun. The 
parapet is also elegantly finished, and in both towers the 
architect has succeeded in imparting a good deal of decorative 
effect to the cylindrical domes. 

The Observatory will be used for physical as well as for 
astronomical observations, and the accommodation is therefore 
more extensive than would be required for one purpose only. 
In the towers are to be placed the two large equatorial 
telescopes. The Dunecht equatorial, which is a 15-inch 
refractor, is to be placed in the eastern or larger tower, and the 
tower has been carried up to the height stated in order that the 
telescope may be able to sweep the horizon without obstruction. 
The Calton Hill equatorial, which is a 24-inch reflector, will 
occupy the western or smaller tower, and will command the 
whole circle except what is cut off by the larger tower. The 
equatorial telescopes are to rest on massive hollow brick piers, 
completely isolated from the surrounding walls and floors. The 
larger pier is 50 feet high and 23 feet square at the base, and 
both taper towards the seat for the telescopes. A small vault 
is to be formed in the interior of the larger tower for housing 
the standard sidereal clocks, which require to be protected as 
far as possible from sudden variations of temperature. The 
upper stage of each tower will consist of the cylinder of copper 
in which the equatorial telescopes are placed, and each has an 
observing aperture extending from the horizon to the zenith. 
Each will rotate upon a vertical axis so as to admit of its being 
turned with the telescope. The cylindrical form has been 
adopted for these domes in preference to the usual hemi- 
spherical shape on account of the greater ease with which it 
can be turned. The advantage of this form has been recognised 
for some time, but it has not hitherto been adopted in an 
observatory of the first class. The apartments below the domes 
will be used as chart-rooms, and in the base of the larger tower 
will be placed a suite of rooms for photographic purposes. 

The central range of buildings between the towers is to be 
occupied by laboratory rooms for the astrophysical side of the 
Observatory work, and with a breadth of 27 feet there will be 
ample room for careful observation. In the angle between the 
large tower and the central buildings, at the back, has been 
placed a turret carrying a spiral stair, and beside it is a smaller 
turret carrying a lift for convenience in moving apparatus. The 
flat roof of the central buildings has been adopted to facilitate 
communication between the towers, so that heavy accessories 
may be easily transferred, and so also that room may be found 
for the numerous instruments used in the meteorological open- 
air observations. In the principal storey, beginning at the 
west end, there will first be a room used for spectroscopic 
work ; and to the south of the building, outside this room, will 
be placed a heliostat, by which the rays of the sun will be 
reflected into the apartment through a Io-inch aperture in the 
wall. Next will come the experimenting-room, or working 
laboratory, having three isolated pillars for delicate measuring 
operations, and there also the mean time clocks will be kept 
Then comes an electric-room, which will be the centre of the 
electric system for lighting and scientific purposes. It will 
contain the large stock of electrical apparatus now at Dunecht, 
the meteorological registering apparatus, the barograph and 
also the apparatus for controlling the time-signal from the 
Nelson Monument. Next will come the mechanics’ workshop 
and cleaning-room ; and, lastly, the chronograph-room, which 
will contain the large barrel chronograph from Dunecht, and all 
the smaller astronomical instruments which are not in con- 
tinuous use. The room is also designed to be used for 
observing purposes by students. The basement of the range is 
to be occupied by stores, workshops and printing-room. 

Southwird from behind the central building extends a wing 
80 feet in length and 28 feet wide. It consists of three floors, 
and has the entrance to the Observatory on the west side. The 
basement floor is to be occupied by the heating apparatus and 
rooms for the dynamos and accumulators in connection with 
the electrical apparatus. The principal floor will contain the 
library, with accommodation for about 30,000 volumes, which 
will house the magnificent astronomical library at Dunecht, 
which, it is understood, is not surpassed by any in Europe 
except that of the Russian Imperial Observatory at Pultowa 
Besides the library, this floor will contain the directors’ room 
ante-room and computing-room. The top floor is to be occu- 
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pied by a long apartment to be used in connection with the 
15-inch heliostat, which is placed on the roof of the main 
building already described, It is for spectroscopic and photo- 
graphic purposes when long distances are required, and insu- 
lated rails are fitted up in it so that the delicate instruments in 
use are free from vibration. The room will be lighted from the 
roof by skylights, the shutters of which can be closed instan- 
taneously. The placing of the roof was one of the many 
points in which scientific considerations had to be carefully 
taken into account, and it had to be at sucha height that the 
heliostat could receive the rays of the sun at any hour of the 
day throughout the year. eet : 

At a distance of 80 feet west from the main Observatory 
and in line with the north-west front of it is to be placed the 
transit house, which is connected with the main building by a 
covered way. It is so placed that its meridian line is entirely 
clear of the residences to the south of it. In designing the 
transit house nice considerations of temperature had to be 
weighed, equability of temperature being of the utmost im- 
portance in obtaining accuracy of observation. Accordingly 
the walls and roof are to be of corrugated iron covered with 
curved louvres of tinned steel, with an air space between of 
about six inches, the object being to prevent radiation and 
secure uniformity of temperature between the inside and the 
outside of the building. In the transit house will be fitted up 
on insulated piers the splendid transit circle, with telescope of 
8°6 inches aperture and the two large collimators from Dunecht. 

The Observatory being above the level at which the water 
of the Edinburgh and District Water Trust can be supplied by 
gravitation, a large tank will be provided on the principal floor 
of the great tower for the storage of water, which will be forced 
up by a pumping apparatus placed in an underground chamber 
near the Harrison Arch and worked by an electric motor with 
a current supplied from the Observatory. The dwellings will 
be lighted with gas but electric light will be provided for the 
Observatory buildings, principally on account of its superior 
efficiency in connection with instrumental work. The whole 
Observatory will be heated with hot water from a central 
furnace, so that there is only one chimney in the whole range 
of buildings. The object is to avoid the distraction of the 
instruments, because every fireplace would be a disturbing in- 
fluence which would hinder accuracy of observation. The cost 
of the building, including fittings, will be about 34,000/., and 
the contract has been entrusted to Messrs. W. & J. Kirkwood, 
Edinburgh. It need scarcely be added that when the buildings 
are completed Scotland will be provided with an observatory of 
the very first class. 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


URING the past week alarm has been excited in Lincoln 
by the fall of a considerable piece of stone from the 
north-western (or St. Mary’s) tower of the cathedral. Falling 
from a height of about 150 feet, the stone shivered a flagstone 
of the pavement beneath into fragments, and it must have 
proved instantly fatal to any persons who might have happened 
to be passing at the time. The Dean and Chapter immediately 
ordered an examination of the stonework of the tower, the 
result of which was sufficiently alarming to cause them to stop 
the thoroughfare in front of the cathedral and to take measures 
for the temporary security of the masonry, pending the issue of 
a survey, which they have desired their consulting architect, 
Mr. Pearson, to make without delay. The mischief appears to 
be limited to the external features of the tower, and it is hoped 
that the material fabric may prove to be sound. Meanwhile, 
the scheme for the taking-down of Wren’s library and its re- 
construction on another site is necessarily suspended. The 
dislocation of the stonework seems to be attributable to the 
rapid and extreme alterations in temperature during the past 
winter, severe frosts having been rapidly succeeded by hot 
suns, 


THE MANCHESTER ART GALLERY. 


3S Brae: Art Gallery Committee have prepared the following 
report on the proposed alteration. They feel it right to 
say, at the outset, that whilst a large majority approve of the 
recommendations it contains as to the particular scheme of 
improvement advocated therein, four or five of their respected 
colleagues feel compelled to withhold their concurrence. The 
necessity for some enlargement of the existing accommoda- 
tion for the autumn exhibition has long since passed 
beyond the stage of argument, and is universally conceded. 
In illustration of this fact the committee would quote the 
following resolution, which they unanimously passed on 
September 24, and which, when presented to the Council, 
was unanimously approved, viz.:—*That inasmuch as by 
the growth of the permanent collection the wall-space in the 
galleries available for the autumn exhibition has become 


altogether inadequate, and rendered it impossible to continue 
such exhibition with satisfaction either to the artists or the 
public, it is therefore, in the opinion of this committee, 
desirable that the Council should authorise the committee to 
consider and report upon the best means either of extending 
the existing buildings or of providing sufficient accommodation 
elsewhere.” The question on which alone a difference of 
opinion has prevailed is—How shall this pressing need be sup- 
plied? The committee have had many consultations there- 
upon, and have exhausted all but three- possible schemes. 
1. To extend the present building by purchasing certain land 
and property at the back of it, and obtaining thus another 
frontage in George Street. This is the one commended to the 
Council (as an alternative to the erection elsewhere of distinct 
and separate galleries for the autumn exhibitions) by an 
influential deputation representing the Governors of the Royal 
Institution which waited on the Mayor and presented a 
memorial on November 24 last. The committee instructed the 
city surveyor to ascertain the probable cost of this larger 
scheme. This he reported to be—For land, at 30/. per yard, 
42,090/.; and for the building, 16,4137, making a total of 
58,5032, After much consideration the committee, in view of 
the large number of costly undertakings to which the Corpora- 
tion is already pledged—the Ship Canal, the Thirlmere Water- 
works, the new sewer, the provision of hydraulic power and the 
installation of the electric light—hesitated to submit to the 
Council at the present time so extensive a project as this, since 
they feared it was hardly likely to obtain a favourable hearing. 
But if they are mistaken in this view, have lacked due courage, 
and the Council think fit to place at their disposal the requisite 
means, they will gladly accept the commission and give their 
sedulous attention to its conscientious discharge. 2. The 
second proposal to erect a new building on a suitable site for the 
purposes only of the autumn exhibition, reserving the art 
gallery as the home of the permanent collection. Again they 
sought the opinion of the city surveyor as to the cost of site and 
structure. His estimate was—For land, 19,6007, and for a 
cheap temporary building about 9,650/, making a total of 
29,2507. For the contemplated purpose this appeared to the 
committee a somewhat disproportionate expenditure. It 
would also entail, of course, an additional annual expenditure 
for management of at least 450/, and its separation from the 
permanent gallery would be inconvenient to the public, and 
otherwise objectionable. 3. Yet a third plan remained, and 
this, as apparently the only feasible one, proposed to seek in 
the present gallery the extra wall-space required. It was in 
brief to absorb the two corridors leading from the hall staircase 
on each side of the building by removing the columns, lowering 
the floor, and putting in a suitable roof, removing the lava- 
tories, and converting the space thus acquired into two new 
galleries. The plans for this scheme are prepared for the 
inspection of the Council. In this way no fewer than 2,834 
feet of wall-space will be provided, being an addition of 22 per 
cent. to the resources of the building for the hanging of 
pictures. Averaging these at 4 feet by 3, room would thus be 
found for 200 more paintings—a large and valuable addition. 
The lighting would be effective, and the new galleries would be 
satisfactory in all respects. The construction of them would 
cost about 1,050/., and the alterations necessitated by the 
removal of the lavatories to the ground floor, say 300/., making 
a total of 1,350/., as contrasted with 60,000/, for plan No. r and 
30,0007. for plan No. 2. 

The committee regret that their suggested plan has not met 
with universal approval. The tone adopted by some of their 
critics might have been somewhat less objectionable. The 
committee trust they are not quite insensible to artistic con- 
siderations, would modestly deprecate the charge of vandalism, 
and think that to accuse them of laying “sacrilegious hands on 
the work of a great architect” is to use language remarkable 
neither for its moderation nor its justice. And they must 
correct an impression widely diffused in some quarters that it 
is intended to interfere with the exterior of the building and the 
entrance hall. Such an idea was never for a moment enter- 
tained. The question may possibly be asked, what are these 
corridors? The answer of the committee is, in the first place, 
that they are so inadequately lighted as to be entirely and 
absolutely useless for the exhibition of works of art of any kind. 
On the one side is a row of stone columns, with caps of plaster 
of Paris ; on the other, another series of half columns made of 
plaster, painted to simulate stone. These are placed against a 
dead wall composed of lath and plaster. It would perhaps be 
difficult to find elsewhere a more singular collection of those 
deceptive appearances which are of the very essence of 
questionable art. Out of these passages open the lavatories 
and closets, which thus occupy valuable space. These it is 
proposed to bring down to the ground floor, where they will be 
at once less conspicuous and better located. It should be 
added that the roofs of these corridors are so seriously out of 
repair as to require almost immediate reconstruction. The 
committee believe that by the removal of these dark and 
useless passages, and the accession to their resources which 
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the two new galleries would supply, the demands of the autumn 
exhibition would be adequately met for perhaps tem years more, 
and certainly at a very moderate expense. By the expiration 
of that period the increased donations and purchase of pictures 
for the permanent gallery will, it may be hoped, encourage a 
future committee to recommend to the Council a much more 
ambitious scheme than the one now suggested, which is the 
result of much and anxious consideration and of an earnest 
desire to accomplish, in the interest of art, all that the means 


now at command appear to justify. 


‘MANAGEMENT OF AN IRISH ESTATE IN 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


ae Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
_ for April contains among many interesting papers one 
by Mr. James Mills, M.R.I.A., on “Accounts of the Earl of 
Norfolk’s Estates-in Ireland, 1279-94.” The arrangements 
it describes will be novel to surveyors, but they probably were 
not uncommon on the estates of the conquerors, at a time 
which was more than a century distant from the landing of 
Strongbow :— 

Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, Earl-Marshal of England, 
was one of the foremost of the English nobles under Edward I. 
His independent opposition to the unconstitutional demands of 
that sovereign are well-known matters of history. He was the 
last earl of his race, and on his death in 1306 his vast estates 
passed to the Crown. Either then or on the occasion of a 
temporary seizure of his possessions during his life, there were 
transferred to the king’s exchequer from the earl’s repositories 
a collection of several hundred little rolls of accounts of the 
receivers and bailiffs of his numerous lordships and manors, 
extending from about the seventh to the twenty-second year of 
King Edward’s reign. Happily these rolls have escaped the 
ravages of time and the utilitarian clearings out by old officials, 
and are still preserved in the London Record Office almost in 
as good condition as when, 600 years ago, their various items 
were carefully examined and cautiously passed by the earl’s 
treasurers. 

The Earl of Norfolk, with his vast English estates, placed, 
by his office of Hereditary Earl-Marshal, at the head of the 
English baronage, was necessarily an absentee from his Irish 
property. His visits were few and short. But in the thorough 
organisation of their government the estates seem to have 
suffered little from his absence. Indeed, one of the few refer- 
ences to his visits deals only with the lawlessness of his fol- 
lowers. In 1281 the provost of the manor of Fothered had to 
expend fourpence in the purchase of four keys for the doors of 
the hall, the chamber, the pantry and the buttery, to replace 
those lost by the earl’s men. 

The chief of the administration was a seneschal of knightly 
sank, who received the liberal salary of 100/. a year—nearly 
one-seventh of the whole income of the lordship under his care, 
and exactly one-fifth of the sum then, and for several centuries 
later, given to the king’s chief governor of Ireland. The 
seneschal was at once the head of the executive and the pre- 
sident of the court of the lordship, which was possessed of the 
most ample powers. 

The chief fiscal officer was the treasurer, who was respon- 
sible for the collection of the revenue of the lordship, the safe- 
keeping of the treasure and its due disbursement. The treasurer 
held in the castle of Carlow a mimic court of exchequer, where 
the receivers, serjeants and provosts rendered their accounts. 
Here, too, in imitation of the king’s exchequer, he seems to 
have used judicial powers in connection with the collection of 
the revenue, as may be seen from the receipts for “ profits of the 
exchequer.” The collection from the more distant manors, 
situated in county Wexford, was facilitated by having a receiver 
at Old Ross, to whom the neighbouring provosts could make 
payments. Advantage was taken, too, of a great annual fair at 
New Ross to give facilities for receiving money from debtors, 
During the continuance of this fair a temporary exchequer 
court was opened in the town; and a /afetuim—a carpet or 
table-cloth—was bought, on which were to be drawn the chess- 
board-like lines used in the Medieval system of accounting, 
and which is supposed to have given the name of exchequer. 
This ¢apetum cost 2s. each year. 

Next in rank to the treasurer were two lawyers—zarratores 
comitis—the earl’s attorney-general and prosecutor, who may 
also have assisted the seneschal in conducting the courts. 
Another of the household held the office of sheriff, and pre- 
sided over the county court. There were also hundred courts 
held in the principal manors. The principal executive officers 
under the seneschal, representing the military and police 
organisations, were the constabies of castles, five in number 
(salary, each 5/7. a year, or, if a knight, 1o/.). 
the seneschal, and another the treasurer. 

The execution of the processes of the court were carried 
out by a chief serjeant, who received no salary, being paid by 
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fees charged on the execution of writs, 
serjeant even paid a considerable fixed rent (137. 6s. 8d.) for 
permission to execute his office. 
later accounts, divided among five district serjeants, who united 
to pay the rent. 

of burghs and manors. 


A clerk attended . 
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The chief 


&c. 
These duties were, in the 


The lowest office bearers were the provosts 
They were probably elective. They 
may have been, for military and police purposes, under the com- 
mand of the constables ; but all rendered their accounts to the 
treasurer. ; ‘ 

An auditor from England paid a visit (usually once a year) 
on behalf of the earl, to audit the accounts of the treasurer. 
His examination was (at least sometimes) not confined to the 
accounts, but included a tour of inspection of the manors, with 
directions as to their management. The earl’s control was also 
kept up by frequent messengers, whose presence is recorded in 
the accounts by the payment of their expenses, usually 2d. a 
day while in Ireland, and 6s. 8d. for the passage-money back 
to England. 

Following the practice of the time, the principal officials 
were furnished with a livery out of the funds of the estate. The 
purchases of cloth and fur for this purpose are given with much 
detail in each year’s accounts. These dresses were usually 
supplied twice a year, at Christmas and Whit-Sunday, forming 
winter and summer changes. For this purpose the principal 
officers were divided into two classes. The first included the 
seneschal, treasurer, chief Jaw officer, and any others who might 
be knights : the second class consisted of the second law officer, 
the sheriff, and the constables of castles, not being knights. A 
different kind of cloth was used for the robes of each class, 
and the cloth was changed at each occasion of delivery. The 
distinction between the classes was made by the fur. The 
robes of the first class, for winter, were lined or trimmed with 
fur of stranling or squirrel, usually with hoods of minever ; 
the summer hoods being lined with fine linen. Those of the 
second class had cheaper fur, usually lambskin in winter, with- 
out any in summer. The materials most frequently bought are 
burell, burnet, bluett, cloth de viride, russet, raye and camelet. 
The clothing of the earl’s wards also appears in the accounts. 
One received annually 6 ells of russet, costing 8s.; another 
had 4 ells of bluett, at 18@. an ell. 

The centre of government was the castle of Carlow. The 
repairs to it form frequent items of expenditure. The roof of 
the great hall adjoining the castle in which the courts were 
held was a source of frequent trouble, needing constant. repair. 
It was roofed with wooden shingles. As many as 2,500 were 
used at one time; 12,000 at another time were.made in the 
wood at Dunlekny, at a cost of 8s. a 1,000. The shingles were 
bored, and fastened by nails to the roof. Timber, boards and 
laths were, from time to time, brought from Dunlekny, Tullow 
and Athy for repair of the hall and other portions of the 
castle, the kitchen and prison being specially named. Not- 
withstanding these constant repairs, when, twenty years later, 
the earl’s possessions passed to the Crown, the castle an hall 
were in such bad repair that no value could be given to them. 

The exchequer-house was one of the buildings of the castle, 
130 boards being brought from Tullow on one occasion for its 
repair. It was probably one of the towers, the lower part of 
which formed the treasurer’s office and court, while the upper 
floor preserved the treasure of money and records. One penny 
was once expended on the repair of the steps (gradus) of the 
exchequer. Here no doubt was preserved the chest (bought 
for 4s. 64d.) to contain the rolls of assizes and county courts. 

The income of the lordship averaged about 750/. a year. 
One of the largest sources of revenue was the profits of the 
lordship court, held before the seneschal or someone nominated 
by him, consisting of fees and amercements imposed on 
offenders and litigants. They were necessarily fluctuating, 
but produced frequently over 200/. in the year. 

Money rents for land were not large, except at Old Ross, 
where many free tenants paid in money. In general the 
principal tenants seem to have held by military service alone. 
But there was an observable tendency to let for rent the land 
which from time to time fell into the lord’s hands. Except in 
the manor of Fennagh, in county Carlow, the earl had few 
betagh tenants or original Irish tenants on his demesne lands. 
There, however, they were in some number, and their money 
rent amounted to from 5/..to 20/7. yearly. There were of course 
the usual feudal sources of income, as reliefs and wardships, 
also composition for military service, escheats for felony, 
deodands, &c. The profits of the demesne farms were con- 
siderable. The mills, which in most cases were the property 
of the lord, yielded large returns. The common oven in some 
towns was also his possession. The right of ferrying over the 
Barrow at certain points was his also. Aids, too, for special 
purposes were sometimes levied, as in the case of that raised 
for the strengthening of the castle of Fennagh, which is stated 
to be granted by the whole county. It produced 85/. 25. 53a, 
of which 83/. ros. 5a. were spent on that castle. 

The cost of management of the estate averaged about 250/. 
a year, including the seneschal’s salary of 10o0o/, The bulk of 
the remainder was transmitted to the earl in England, or more 
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frequently paid into the Dublin Exchequer on his account, to 
the Italian banker merchants from whom he may have had 
advances of money, or to Dublin, Waterford or New Ross mer- 
chants who had furnished him with corn, victual or ale in 
Wales. The amount of the balances allowed to remain in 
the treasurer’s hands are noteworthy In the last account 
which Treasurer Thomas Wade furnished he closed with the 
enormous balance of 1,363/. in hand. 

The principal place of trade was, of course, Rospont or New 
Ross. Here were usually bought the cloth, groceries, iron and 
other imported goods needed at Carlow. But the cloth was 
sometimes bought at Kilkenny, and many things were brought 
from Dublin, even so heavy an article as lead being carried 
thus far. An annual fair at New Ross seems to have been of 
great importance, a special exchequer court being opened 
during its continuance to facilitate the earl’s debtors who 
wished to take advantage of that time to discharge their 
liabilities. A special police force of watchmen was organised 
during the time of this fair at a cost of 10s. Carlow, too, must 
have been a considerable town. It had been incorporated by a 
former lord. The burgesses paid a rent of 8/. 115. 6a, from 
which it would seem that there were no fewer than 171 free 
burgesses in the town, the charter having imposed a rent of 12d. 
from each burgage. In addition, some cottagers paid collec- 
tively a rent of 4s. 6¢@. and six horseshoes. The town was 
governed by an annually elected provost, and justice was 
administered by its own hundred court, for the profits arising 
from which the provost had to account to the earl’s treasurer. 
The prise of ale brought to the lord 4os. a year. 

The other principal burgh towns were the town of the 
castle of Fothered, where were 80 burgesses, paying arent of Is. 
each, and 29 cottagers, paying together 13s. I1d. and 14 geese ; 
a smith’s workshop paid 4 horseshoes, In 1281, the town 
having fallen into disgrace, all the burgesses united to pay a 
fine of 67.135. 4d. to obtain the restoration of their common 
liberties, which had been forfeited to the earl for certain 
offences not specified. 

On the county Wexford portion of the estate, besides New 
Ross, was the burgh of Old Ross, with a burgh rent of 58/. Ios., 
and 5s. for prise of ale ; and the town of Island, with a rent of 
110s. 4d., assize of ale of 535. 4d. and 13s. 4d. from the common 
town oven. ‘The last-named town was the only part of the 
earl’s possessions which was not thriving. In 1286 “almost no 
tenant remained in the town.” In 1289 “the town was almost 
waste.” The beginning of this decline occurred about the 
same time as the destruction of its mill by an inroad of the sea. 
Possibly a portion of the town was in the same way destroyed. 
Its right of ferry over the estuary of the Barrow was at the 
same time interfered with by the proprietors at the other side. 

The receipts from ferries over the Barrow indicate the 

existence of many traders. The need of bridges at Carlow, 
over the Barrow and Burren, was much felt, and pressure was 
put upon the townsmen to build or perhaps rebuild them. 
For their neglect fines were imposed on the community of 
the burgh of Carlow. The river Barrow was also a means 
of carriage of heavy goods, such as millstones and timber to 
Carlow. The general mode of conveyance of goods was, of 
course, by pack-horse. No better evidence of the orderly state 
of the country can be found than the facility with which valuable 
goods, such as cloth, iron, and especially money, could be sent 
from place to place. Money was frequently sent in very large 
sums, without any indication that it was considered a work of 
very great danger. Thus on one occasion 140/., value for, per- 
haps, two thousand of modern money, had to go from Carlow to 
Ross. A pack-horse was hired for 15., and the bags with their 
thousands of silver coins, 140 lbs. (troy) weight, packed on his 
back. The treasurer’s clerk and two other retainers of the 
castle, with five footmen, were sufficient escort for this very large 
sum. 200/. were entrusted to a certain- man to carry into 
England, presumably to the earl. His expenses were placed at 
only 26s., and his payment for a work of so much danger and 
responsibility 20s. On yet another occasion a sum of 200/. had 
to be paid on account of the earl to the exchequer at Dublin, 
Sir W. Cadel and two of the clerks took charge of the money, 
their expenses for the journey and stay in Dublin amounting to 
18s, 4d. A special addition to their expenses is characteristic. 
The counting of 200/. in the coin of those days was a work of 
some labour, and accordingly Sir William took upon him to 
give the exchequer clerks a breakfast on the occasion at a cost 
of 1s. 43d., which, perhaps, may have helped to keep them in 
good humour, and less disposed to object to clipped or doubtful 
coins. 
_ The earl sometimes received the profits of his Irish estates 
in goods. Wheat and ale were frequently sent from Dublin to 
him in Wales in large quantities, paid for by his Irish treasurer. 
On one occasion even armour made in Ireland was so sent. 

Among minor industries noticed are the production of mill- 
stones and slates for roofing near Ross. A vitrearius or le 
verrur was a burgher of New Ross, but whether a glassmaker 
or glassworker does not appear. The following trade surnames 
also occur among the provosts of New Ross :—Wimpler (a 


maker of wimples or ladies’ veils), Goldsmith, Napper (a 
maker of linen cloth) and Gaunter (glovemaker). At Carlow 
we find the Tanner, the Fisherman (Piscator), the Baker, the 
Tailor, the Chapman. 

The acquiescence of the Irish chiefs in the earl’s rule was 
secured by a monetary recognition of their position. Art, the 
chief of the M‘Murghs, received a salary of 132 65. 8d. 
Moriardagh, another of the family, had a smaller fee of 335. 4d. 
Maurice O’Lorcan’s position was recognised by being named 
keeper of the wood of Fennagh, with a salary of 6d, afterwards 
Is. a week. A gift of 66s. 8¢. was also on one occasion made 
to Maurice O’Byrne. As a result there is only one occasion of 
difficulties with the Irish of the district, when for a time the 
O’Byrnes and O’Nolans took up arms, but seem to have been put 
down with very little difficulty." The power of the earl’s govern- 
ment is further illustrated by another instance. Tho, M‘Murgh 
was arrested on a writ from the king’s court, and had to be 
sent to Dublin. This could be done with a guard of only six 
men hired for the purpose—a fair evidence that there was little 
danger of organised effort to rescue him. 

The evidence as to relations of the landlord with the 
betaghs, the Irish occupiers remaining on the lord’s lands, is 
very slight. The payment of money rents by them is only 
accounted for on one manor, Fennagh, in county Carlow. But 
their existence is alluded to on others, where they are described 
as performing services of various kinds, but not implying any 
severity of condition, and apparently unaccompanied by any 
money rent. At Old Ross they are found helping in the 
threshing, reaping, stacking corn and carriage of hurdles from 
the wood for use in the castle. The provost there charged 
himself with ‘4 crannocs of oats received of the chattels of 
Ad. O’Brien, a deceased betagh of the earl, taken by desire of 
the seneschal, because he had not a son nor any one who could 
take his place after him.” From the taking of the chattel 
property only, it may be assumed that the seneschal recognised 
that the betagh’s interest in his land was not personal, but in 
common with his sept. 

The accounts of the provosts of the manors show the state 
and value of farm produce. Oats was the largest crop, followed 
by wheat and rye. Garden cultivation is found in several 
places. The gardens were fenced with thorns planted round 
them. The chief garden product was apples, for which there 
was a ready sale. Leeks and herbs were also sold. 

The profits of live stock on these manor farms were also 
considerable. The stock at Old Ross in 1280 included 505 
sheep, 316 lambs ; 221 sheep and 42 lambs were sold during 
the year, the sheep from 8d. to Is., the lambs at 4¢@. Beside 
sheep, the stock in the following year included 8 farmhorses, 
29 cows, 5 pigs, 9 swans, II peacocks and hens. Large 
quantities of cheese were sold from some of these farms. The 
milk was obtained not only from cows, but from sheep. The 
milk of 12 ewes was considered equal to that of one cow, which 
was valued at 25. a year. 

As is still largely done in the south of Ireland sea-sand was. 
extensively used for manure. It was taken from the banks in 
the tidal estuary of the river Barrow. The expense of carriage 
made it a costly process. At Old Ross the cost of manuring 
with sand was as much as 8s.an acre. The practice of burning 
land was also followed to a considerable extent. Unlike most 
of the farming in the Anglo-Norman colony, which generally 
followed the farming systems in use in England, this practice 
of burning land is mentioned as ‘‘ more patrie,” after the manner 
of the country. The cost is put down at 16d. an acre, while 
the spreading of the burned soil cost 3d. or 4d. an acre more. 

The following articles were in use in the manor farm at Old 
Ross in 1287 :—Five brass pots, a vessel for washing, an old pan,. 
a tripod, an iron-bound cart, six pairs of irons for ploughs, a 
cord for a waggon, two cords for carts, four iron dung-forks, two- 
forks for sheaves, an iron trace for a cart, two locks; in the 
dairy a new tub and an old one, five moulds for cheese. 

The wages of the farm workmen were very similar to those 
in similar positions half a century later on the farms under the 
Priory of the Holy Trinity, Dublin. Ploughholders received 
5s. a year ; ploughdrivers, carters, shepherds, 4s.; provosts of 
manors, 45. to 6s.; in addition, each received 4d. a week as an 
allowance for food. Occasional farm labourers, harrowers, 
extra ploughmen and others had generally 1d. a day, some- 
times only 3d. a day, but in this case probably with board. 
Ditchers got 1}d.; thatchers, 13@ or 1td@.; man making a 
causeway, 1$d@. a day. Carpenters were much better paid 
usually at 4d, in one case 5d. a day ; assistants, 2d. or 14d.; 
Irish carpenters, 3¢. ; ferrymen, 2@. or 1}¢. Eighteen acres of 
meadow cost 75. 6d. (or 5d. an acre) for mowing ; the making 
and putting into cocks, 6s.; carrying into farmyard, 4s. 9d. 
Hay on foot sold for 16¢., 20d., and 2s. an acre. 

Among matters of interest incidentally mentioned is the 
school at New Ross. The house in which it had been held was 
in 1282 used to store hay in. 

Accounts for 1286 apologise for the small produce of corn 
as caused by the dryness of the season. This fact does not 
appear to be noticed by the annalists of Ireland. But it is 
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interesting to note that Stow’s Chronicle ascribes to this year 
“an exceeding hot summer, so that men died thereof.” 

The occurrence once, and once only, of the purchase of a 
cord to hang a robber, and the very few references to thefts 
among the carefully compiled accounts of stock on some of the 
manors imply that such lawlessness was rare, and that the 
extreme penalty of the law was not frequent. 

The name Shakespeare is met as that of the master of the 
ship in which the earl took passage back to England ; Elias 
Sakespere being paid 53s. 4d. for the ¢vans/retatio of the lord 
earl. 


DISCOVERY AT VENICE. 


CORRESPONDENT, dating Venice, March 30, says :— 
At present dredging operations are being carried on in 
that part of the Lagoon at Venice called “The basin of St. 
Mark,” in front of the Doge’s Palace. Yesterday, amongst the 
mud brought up there was discovered the paw of ahorse. It 
was found to be of bronze, and of exquisite Greek workman- 
ship. When compared with the paws of the famous horses of 
beaten work that stand above the door of St. Mark’s Church 
it was seen to be of similar size and character, but of still finer 
finish. A rumour had been current that two other pieces of 
bronze had been fished up in this part of the Lagoon some 
time ago, and that the workmen had disposed of them to 
dealers in antiquities. Official inquiry proved that the rumours 
were correct, and happily the pieces have been recovered. 
One is the hand of a man in the act of pointing, and the other 
is the handle of a sword. All three pieces seem to correspond 
as parts of a fine Greek bronze equestrian statue, which in all 
probability lies buried in the mud of the Lagoon. What lends 
additional colour to this is the fact that these articles show 
signs of recent breakage. The authorities have resolved to 
employ divers in the hope of recovering the whole statue. 


TESTING THE STANDARDS. 


Q)* Saturday morning the standards of measure and weight 
were removed from their place of deposit within the 
stone wall on the right-hand side of the second landing of the 
public staircase leading from the lower waiting hall at the 
Houses of Parliament up to the Commons committee-rooms, for 
the purpose of being examined by comparison with the Parlia- 
mentary copies of the Imperial standards which were then 
produced out of the custody of the Board of Trade. The 
position of the cavity in which these standards have been 
immured since 1872 is indicated by a brass plate, bearing the 
following inscription :—“ Within this wall are deposited stan- 
dards of the British yard measure and the British pound 
weight.” The stone by which the cavity was closed had been 
carefully removed the day before the examination under the 
superintendence of Mr. Jones, the clerk of works at the Houses 
of Parliament. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach referred shortly to 
the circumstances under which the present examination was 
made, and the case containing the standards was then removed 
from the cavity and placed in a convenient position for ex- 
amination. The standards were found to be enclosed in a 
mahogany box within a lead case. The case had been opened 
before the examination, but the box was opened for the first 
time in the presence of the gentlemen assembled. Within the 
box was found a bronze yard measure marked “ Parliamentary 
Copy No. 4,” anda platinum pound weight marked “ P.C. IV.” 
By means of a balance of precision and a microscopic com- 
parator which had been specially prepared for the purposes of 
the examination, Mr. Chaney, after making a careful com- 
parison of this measure and weight with the Parliamentary 
copies produced out of the custody of the Board of ‘Trade, 
reported that the immured standards were found uninjured and, 

~ to all intents and purposes, in the same condition as when they 
were originally deposited. Unless some unforeseen occurrence 
happens, the next examination need not be made for another 
twenty years. After the immured standards had been com- 


pared they were replaced in the box, which was sealed with the. 


seal of the Standards Department. The soldering up of the 
lead case and the reinsertion of the stone in front of the cavity 
in the wall were subsequently undertaken in the presence of the 
superintendent of weights and measures and under the direc- 
tion of the clerk of the works. 

All weights and measures in this realm are regulated by 
certain material standards such as those immured in the 
Houses of Parliament. There are no natural constants by 
means of which such standards could be restored in the event 
of their being lost or injured, and hence Parliament has wisely 
required that exact copies of the Imperial or British standards 
of measure and weight should be kept at the Palace at West- 
minster, and also that similar copies should be deposited with 
the Royal Society of London, at the Royal Mint and at the 
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Royal Observatory of Greenwich. Too much care cannot be 
bestowed on such Imperial instruments, which are standards 
not only for scientific and trading purposes within the United 
Kingdom, but are the ultimate standards of reference for all 
our colonies and dependencies. 

There is nothing new in such standards being deposited in 
national and sacred edifices. For instance, the sacred cubit of 
the Jews was kept at the Temple in Jerusalem and the Roman 
unit of length was marked on the Capitol. In the Pyx Chapel 
in Westminster Abbey there is also another instance of 
historical record—an unbroken record of eight centuries. 
This chapel or “mysterious chamber,” as Dean Stanley has 
called it, has been used as a place of deposit for standards 
since the Norman period, the standards of the reigns of 
Henry VII. and of Queen Elizabeth being still in good pre- 
servation. 

It remains to add that, in a report recently laid before 
Parliament, it is stated that the original Imperial standards of 
the year 1758 were deposited with the Clerk of the House of 
Commons. Some of these were supposed to have been lost or 
mislaid at the burning of the Houses of Parliament in 1834, 
but were discovered last year by Mr. Bull, the Clerk of the 
Journals, and have recently, by the directions of Mr. Palgrave, 
been placed in a mural case within the precincts of the House. 


CHARLES’S CHURCH, PLYMOUTH. 


HE committee of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings have had attention called to the fact that certain 
restorations have been recently carried out at Charles’s Church, 
Plymouth, and offer the following remarks upon these works :— 
Charles’s Church is a very remarkable structure, as it is cer- 
tainly the most perfect example in existence of a Gothic 
building of the Caroline period, exhibiting not only a very 
considerable knowledge of the Pointed style, but also showing 
local peculiarities and treatment of a very marked and singular 
description. Whether it is to be regarded as the expiring 
effort of an ancient school or a singularly successful attempt 
at a revival of old ideas, it would take too long here to argue. 
Under any circumstances it is a valuable link between ancient 
and modern art, and offers to the student and the thoughtful 
architect several problems which are well worthy of considera- 
tion, not the least of which are the following questions :— 

Has the architecture which we call Gothic really passed 
down to our own age, though buried beneath the cumbrous 
weight of classicalism? Are Charles’s Church and similar 
churches to be regarded as links of the chain which bind us to 
the past? Are they the outcome of a national feeling protesting 
against the learned classicalism which was introduced into our 
architecture, in spite of the wishes and sympathies of the 
people themselves ? 

Under any circumstances it is obvious that such a building 
as Charles’s Church should be most carefully aud scrupulously 
preserved and handed down to future times as unaltered as 
possible, and the committee of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings beg to point out that the kind of restora- 
tion which has been recently carried out is in no way calculated 
to do this, because it simply consists in replacing the Caroline 
work with Victorian imitations, which may or may not be cor- 
rect copies. If they are not correct, of course they are a 
serious injury to the building ; but if they are correct they are 
valueless, because the work at Charles’s Church is so valuable 
and remarkable on account of the period at which it was 
executed. 

It may be advanced that this restoration was necessary, but 
if the windows on the north side of the church, which have 
been entirely replaced by modern work, were in no worse con- 
dition than those in other parts of the building, a little judicious 
mending would have answered all necessary purposes. The 
surface decay which is observable on all old buildings should, 
as far as possible, be preserved. It is generally not dangerous 
if properly looked after, and sufficient engineering skill is 
available to preserve the ancient work, even when it seems to 
be falling into ruin. The experience of recent years has also 
shown that the hacking and cutting away of ancient surfaces, 
to replace them by new work, seriously injures the stability of 
a building. The plan which was adopted in the eighteenth 
century of mending the decayed mullions and tracery of 
windows with cement will, in the hands of a judicious architect, 
effect far less injury and secure more stability than the present 
method of cutting out the decayed portions and replacing them 
with modern stonework, and the effect of such repair is far less 
disfiguring to an ancient building than is modern stone-carving. 
It is a very singular fact that nearly all the serious accidents 
which have recently befallen ancient buildings have taken 
place while they are in course of restoration. The perpetual 
banging and knocking is alone certain to injure a structure 
which has existed for some centuries, and it may be taken 
almost as a certainty that if one hears the workmen making a 
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great deal of noise over the restoration of an old building that 
they are doing harm. As when Solomon’s temple was erected 
the work was all carried out in silence and reverence, should 
the restoration or repair of an old church be proceeded with. 


CONSERVATIVE CLUB, GLASGOW. 


HE plans of the new club-house to be erected at the corner 
of Bothwell and Wellington Streets have been approved by 
the Dean of Guild Court. The drawings have been prepared by 
Colonel Robert W. Edis, F.S.A. The general external design 
of the building is Scotch Renaissance freely treated, with pro- 
jecting bays and oriels, and crows’ feet gables flanked by small 
turrets. The main entrance in Bothwell Street forms an effec- 
tive feature in the design, flanked with red granite columns. 
This entrance is on the street level and leads into an outer hall, 
from which access is gained to the main ground-floor level by 
a handsome flight of steps. On this floor are the morning or 
reading-room, 46 feet by 25 feet, facing Bothwell Street, with 
two handsome bay windows; the dining-room,-73 feet by 
25 feet, with all the usual service arrangements communicating 
with the kitchen, still-room, &c., and the lavatories and cloak- 
rooms, On the first floor is a spacious smoking-room, 70 feet 
by 25 feet, fronting Bothwell Street, with three bay windows. 
Fronting Wellington Street is a library or silent room, and 
private billiard and dining-rooms. On the second floor above 
the smoking-room is the billiard-room, also 70 feet by,25 feet, 
and acard-room. There'are twenty-five bedrooms for the use 
of the members, and, in addition, there are dressing and bath- 
rooms On a mezzanine floor within easy and convenient access 
from the main staircase. In the basement is located the 
kitchen, with a ceiling 22 feet high, the service therefrom and 
the larders being all so placed as to be under the eye of 
the chef and steward ; also the servants’-hall, sitting-rooms for 
the maids and men servants, wine cellars, &c.: On the mezza- 
nine floor above the basement are the steward’s office, close to 
the servants’ and tradesmen’s entrance in Wellington Street, 
housekeeper’s rooms, still-room and still-room maids’ sitting- 
room, upper servants’ dining-room, men servants’ dormitories, 
&c. The building is to be of brick faced with red sandstone, 
and it is proposed that all the floors shall be of the best 
obtainable fireproof. construction, and all partitions to be of 
brick and cement. 


Cleckheaton Chimney Disaster. 

SiR,—That “history repeats itself” is a truth of which 
proofs arise daily ; but people see in them merely the repeti- 
tion of certain events, and not the repetition of the same 
causes producing the same results, which forms the essence of 
the subject, and the means of deriving benefit: from it by 


obviating future misfortune. , But such occurrences as that at 
Cleckheaton ought not to pass us by without a word. About 
eight years ago a similar incident occurred at Bradford, by 
which upwards of fifty persons were killed ; in the one above 
named, only fourteen died—the wounded in these frays need 
not be counted here. There has been a long inquest—as you 
have informed your readers—and the matter is over before the 
graves are green in which the victims are buried. ‘The English 
people are not usually considered a callous race, but this quick- 
ness in abandoning them looks -certainly somewhat. cold- 
blooded. If the lessons of the Bradford chimney had been 
properly enforced, the fourteen of Cleckheaton might yet be 
alive. So long as no one is called upon to pay in person or out 
of pocket for these little disasters, they will go on and repeat 
themselves, because, as long as it is cheaper to dispense with 
technical advice and to build at the lowest possible rates, so 
long will mill-owners (being human beings, and driven by com- 
petitive lusts) continue to do so. The later case is almost an 
exact repetition of the other. Both chimneys were huddled up 
without previously consulting an architect or an engineer ; in 
both cases the materials were poor and carelessly put together ; 
in both cases the structures were extensively tampered with ; in 
both cases the true issues were obscured at the inquest ; and in 
neither case, as the result, is there any “ criminal negligence.” 
Somebody has done it, but nobody is to be blamed. After the 
record of this luminous verdict, there is nothing more to be said, 
and nothing done until the next chimney falls, and the next, 
each with ‘such slaughter as fate may bring with it or pro- 
vidence ordain. The public conscience is shocked, of course, 
but the public demands no remedy ; and it must be left to 
endure its future shocks. If it looks to Government for a 
remedy, Government is silent until public opinion orders it to 
move. Is the Home Office really satisfied with the verdict 
given in this affair, which merely closes the mouths of the 


sufferers, and prevents, or is intended to prevent, them from 
obtaining compensation for their injuries and losses? Is this 
all that coroners’ juries sit for? ; 
Amongst a good deal of contradictory evidence, is it not 
clear that either the swelling of the moistened soot between the 
two walls of the chimney, or the treatment it received from an 
unsupervised workman, produced or accelerated the crisis which 
laid the structure in a heap of ruin? The former acted as dis- 
ruptionary force, maybe ; and the latter brought that force to a 
focus. The workman (a brave fellow, who worked with the 
pressure of that chimney, weighing some hundreds of tons, 
perceptibly moving against the pressure of his knees) admits 
that he had removed 18 inches of the facework, and some of 
the witnesses said it was much more ; but 18 inches would be 
quite as effective as 5 feet in promoting the disaster. The sug- 
gestion of Mr. Waugh, the professional appointed by the Home 
Office to assist the coroner, who somewhat unaccountably 
objected to be cross-examined, that chimneys should be subject 
to inspection like boilers, is unnecessary, for the cases are not 
parallel. Given a strong, soundly built chimney, only the same 
care and attention that are the due of all other parts of the 
mill buildings are necessary. But this chimney was ripe for its 
fall, and an able engineer would have ordered its demolition.— 
I am, &c., A YORKSHIRE ARCHITECT. 
April’5, 1892. 


Warming and Ventilation of Buildings. 

SIR,—I really thought I should be spared from giving more 
time and attention to the vagaries of Mr. Dargue with his new 
and improved scheme for upsetting the orthodox and scientific 
conditions of our atmosphere, but I now find by your issue of 
April 1 (ill-omened date, sir !) that his notions have the support 
of a Mr. Baker. Whether this gentleman be any other than 
Mr. Dargue’s partner or not makes little matter, for I think his 
letter must pass to the region of “April fool jokes.” I wish, in 
conclusion of my say on this subject, to refer Messrs. Dargue, 
Baker & Co. to the very interesting article on “ Impossibility ” 
(p. 317) in the Strand Magazine for March. If they don’t see 
its aptness to the question we have so unsatisfactorily dis- 
cussed, they must be very dense indeed.—Yours truly. 

63 Fore’ Street, “EC, JAMES BARTLETT. 


GENERAL. 

‘The Queen has purchased from Mr. Fahey three water- 
colour pictures of views around Costebelle. Mr. Fahey lent 
about half a dozen of his works for the adornment ofthe Queen’s 
sitting-room. Her Majesty was exceedingly pleased with them, 
and selected one for which the artist receives 35 guineas, and 
two others at 14 guineas each. jes 

The Royal Institute of Painters in Water-colours have 
elected Messrs. R. B. Nisbet, G. Sheridan Knowles, C. M’Iver 
Grierson and St. George Hare as members. ~ + han ee ee 

Mr. W. D. M‘Kay, F.S.A., will read a paper on “ The Art 
of the Low Countries” at the meeting of the Dundee Institute of 
Architecture on the 14th inst. ken pitt 

The Annual Exhibition of Paintings was opened at St. 
Jude’s Schools, Whitechapel, on Tuesday. This year 267 works 
have been lent. The exhibition will be open for about a 
fortnight. ; Rie ae 


An Oak Pulpit, designed by Mr. S. Gambier Parry and 
executed by Mr. Henry Frith, of Gloucester, has been placed in 
Bagendon Church. ee, : e 

Messrs. Paley & Austin have been commissioned to 
prepare plans for the new church of All Saints, Hertford. 

The New Sanctuary, Chapel and Transepts, which have 
been added to Portsmouth Roman Catholic Cathedral, at a 
cost exceeding 10,000/, have just been opened. Mr. J. S. 
Hansom, of South Kensington, is the architect. 5 

IM. Léonce Bénédite has been appointed conservator of 
the Luxembourg Gallery, Paris, in succession to the late 
Etienne Arago. 

The Designs received in the competition for the proposed 
cathedral in Victoria, British Columbia, have been forwarded 
unopened to the Church House, Westminster, where those pre- 


‘pared by English architects will be received. They will then 


be examined by Canon Beaulands and Mr. Ferrey, architect, 
and the ten most suitable designs will be submitted to Sir 
A. W. Blomfield, whose decision as to the merit and award of 
prizes will be accepted by the Plans Committee. 

Prout’s Tilustrations. — The absence of one of Prout’s 
plates in last week’s Architect has given rise to a great many 
letters, which are evidence of the extraordinary interest which 
Prout’s work has excited. In reply to our correspondents, we 
desire to inform them that circumstances may occasionally 
cause a plate to be withheld, but it is our intention to continue 
the series with as much regularity as is practicable, and that 
very rarely will a number appear during the year in which 
Prout will not be represented. 
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THE WEEK. 


A MEETING of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland was 
held on Monday evening, when Mr. ALEXANDER HutcHE- 
SON, architect, described his discovery of fragments of 
ancient sculptured monuments at the Cathedral Church 
of St. Andrews, which excited much interest on the occa- 
sion of the visit of the Royal Archzological Institute. 
Some six or seven years ago, when resident in St. Andrews 
for a short time, Mr. Hurcueson discovered that a frag- 
ment of an old Celtic cross had been built into the walls of 
the ancient church of the Kirkheugh. This led him to 
search the ruins, as well as those of the cathedral, with the 
result that he discovered other two beautifully-sculptured 
fragments in the inside of the east gable wall of the 
cathedral, close to the ground. In the end of 1890, having 
learnt from the circulars issued to the Fellows that the 


Society of Antiquaries of Scotland had commenced a survey | 


of the sculptured stones of Scotland, and that Mr. J. 
RomiLty ALLEN had been appointed to carry out the 
inquiry, Mr. HurcHESoN communicated the information to 
the secretaries of the Society and subsequently wrote to Mr. 
ALLEN, suggesting a search for further fragments that might 
possibly be concealed in the ruins. Mr. ALLEN visited the 
cathedral on July 8 last, and on the earth being cleared 
away to permit of better rubbings being obtained, the edge 
of a large cross shaft was discovered at a lower level 
than the two fragments previously known. Immediately 
‘before the visit of the Archzological Institute, Mr. 
HutTcHEson, having learned from Mr. D.-Hay FLEminG 
(who conducted the Institute on the occasion of their visit) 
that it was his intention to procure the uncovering of the 
large cross shaft, suggested that the trench proposed to be 
dug for this purpose should be carried across the whole 
gable, with the result that four other cross fragments were 
. disclosed, thus bringing up the total number discovered in the 
cathedral wall to seven. STUART mentions the discovery of 
two fragments in the south wall of the choir previous to the 
‘issue of the second volume of the “Sculptured Stones of 
Scotland” by the Spalding Club in 1867, and there are 
earlier records of the discovery of other fragments in the 
chapel of the Kirkheugh. It-is Mr. FLEMING’s intention to 
tabulate for further reference the successive discoveries of 
crosses and fragments of sculptured slabs at St. Andrews, 
.the number and variety of which. will show that St. Andrews 
is entitled to take rank along with St. Vigeans, Meigle and 
other places on the east coast of Scotland as a centre of 
early Christian Celtic art. . The cross shaft disclosed on the 
occasion of Mr. RoMILLY ALLEN’ S visit in July is the most 
-important cross fragment ever discovered at. St. Andrews. 
‘It measures 8 feet long and is ro inches in thickness. ‘The 
‘side which is visible is beautifully carved with a running 
foliage scroll of peculiar character, and there can be no 
doubt as to the great importance to archzeology of having 
these fragments disengaged from the walls, so as to obtain 
‘drawings of their hidden sculptures. 


A DECISION given in the Queen’s Bench Division on 
Tuesday will determine what is to be taken as the beginning 
of the period of six months during which objections are to 
be made under the Metropolitan Local Management Act. 
The case was a little unusual. The London County 
Council upon October 28, 1891, complained before the 
justices at Hampstead against Mr. Cross, for that he had 
unlawfully erected a certain building beyond the general 
line of building in Barraud Road, in Hampstead, without 
the leave of the London County Council. The case for the 
respondent was that the subject of complaint had not arisen 
within six months before the complaint, and that the house 
was not in Barraud Road. : The justices decided both 
points in his favour, but stated a case—that he began to 
erect the house before April 27, 1891; that the certificate 
of the architect as to the general line of building was given 
on August 6, 1891; and that the complaint was made on 
October 28, 1891. On the first point the respondent con- 
tended that the matter of complaint was the commencing 
to build before April 27, 1891. ‘The appellants contended 


‘price was reduced to 10,0co/. 


election: 


that the matter arose when the architect gave his certificate 
as to the general line of building, and-not before. Judgment 
was delivered in favour of the appellants. Mr. Justice A. L. 
SMITH, in giving judgment, said :—“‘ I am of opinion that the 
appellants’ contention is right, that there is no offence 
within section 75 of the Act-of 1862 until the architect has 
determined what is the ‘general line of building,’ and, con- 
sequently, as the six months did not begin to run until the 
architect had given his certificate, the complaint was in time. 
Then as to the question whether the house is in Barraud 
Road, the architect’s certificate was that it was there, but 
the justices held that they were not bound by it, and found 
that the house is not in the road. In my judgment the 
architect’s certificate was conclusive.” Mr. Justice DENMAN 
said as to the first point the complaint was not for begin- 
ning to erect, but for erecting beyond the line, and he 
thought it was impossible to say that this act was not 
within the six months, as the building was only carried as. 
high as the first floor in Avril, and was “nearly finished ” 1 
June, and therefore the magistrates were wrong in dis. 
missing the complaint as not within six months. On the 
other point he entirely agreed with Mr. Justice A. L. SMITH. 
Judgment was accordingly given for the County Council. 


Visirors to the Louvre will be glad to learn that tie 
scaffolding which for several years has. concealed the well 
of the principal staircase is condemned. French scaffold 
builders appear to be eager to give importance to their 
work by the quantity of squared timbers they employ. So 
much material was seen in the Louvre that it was easily 
imagined that an important part of the building was in 
danger and had to be held up in a costly way... The 
scaffold had, however, no other use except to support a 
few mosaicists, when occasionally they set up a fragment of 
the cupola decoration. In England a very simple ‘scaffold- 
ing would be employed. The mosaic remains incomplete 
and is likely to be in that state for many a year, and the 
cumbrous scaffolding was retained as if to remind ministers 
and representatives of the necessity of giving money for 
the decoration. 


Artists in Scotland may well be tit of the success- 
ful acquisition. of a painting by RemBranpT which would 
be worthy of any gallery. A short time ago we recorded 
that Mr. M‘Ewan, M.P., had deposited 5,000/. with the 
then President of the Scottish Academy for the purpose of 
purchasing a work by the Dutch master. But works of the 
kind are rare in the market, and fora time the search had 
to be abandoned.. It was known, however, that the late 
Mr. WERTHEIMER possessed a painting of a young woman 
in ‘bed, which had been in the possession of Prince 
CARIGNAN in 1743. But as °8,400/.»had been’ paid for it 
the dealer tried’ to obtain 12,000/. for it. Afterwards his 
At the sale of the. Wer- 
theimer. collection the picture had been acquired for one 
of the family at the price of 5,250/. - It was offered to Mr. 
M‘Ewan’s representatives for 5,500 guineas, and on hearing 
of the circumstance that gentleman at once offered the 
additional sum that was required. The picture is the costliest 
that has been attained for the gallery in Edinburgh, and 
there is little doubt that students will derive benefit from its 
presence. 


Tue shopkeepers of Paris may afford many subjects 
for comedies and farces, but they are more important in 
the eyes of a Municipal Council than are London shop- 
keepers, It was, therefore, rather malicious on the part of 
the artists in Paris when they proposed that an inquiry into 
the qualities of pigments should be undertaken in the 
Municipal laboratory. In that case the names of many 
shopkeepers and the manufacturers and agents who supply 
them with colours could hardly fail to appear in an un- 
fortunate light. The consequence would be a new organi- 
sation, of which the power would be felt at the next 
As was no doubt foreseen, the Municipal Council 
have played with the proposal, and as yet there is no 
decision. It is strange that in a city which possesses such 


a multitude of painters subscriptions .are not raised to 


commission a chemist to undertake an investigation into 
colours. Apart of the money derived from exhibitions, 
which is spent unprofitably,. could » with advantage be 
devoted to the purpose. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIE DE L’ARCHITECTURE.* 


HE last epidemic could hardly fail to attack so 
numerous a staff as M. PLanar had collected to aid 


him in his “Encyclopédie.” The publication, in con- 
sequence of the illness and deaths among contributors, has 
been delayed, but the director has manfully upheld the high 

character of the work, in spite of all obstacles. The illus- 
trations in the part just issued are more numerous than w ere 
seen before, and the articles, which extend from “ Levage’ 
to Mylne,” are as remarkable as ever for the combination 
of knowledge and literary style. 

M. Prana has reserved “ Modern Architecture” for 
himself, In the preceding volumes there are many articles 
on cities and districts in which the subject is partially 
treated, but it is well to have also a comprehensive review 
of so important a division. M. Pranat has to admit at 
starting that original architecture is not to be found in any 
of the countries he surveys. Everywhere derivative w ork is 
alone visible. At the same time there is scope enough for 
license in the borrowing. M. PLANAT institutes a com- 
parison between the ecclesiastical architecture of France 
and England as illustrating two modes of utilising ancient 
work, In France a very few types are sanctioned for the 
official churches. The liberty of the architect is therefore 
restricted, and whether a Gothic, or a Romanesque, or 
Byzantine style be adopted he is alike obliged to conform 
with fixed conditions. In consequence the building is sure 
to be as correct in detail as any academic theme, although 
there may be other qualities absent. Gothic is generally 
accepted as the most eligible style for church work in Eng- 
land, but the native love of independence has contrived to 
make Gothic stand for forms that do not correspond with 
any one of those adopted in the established periods, and to 
employ other styles also. The three examples given by 
M. PrLanat suggest how much freedom prevails in English 
church work. They are Mr. WaATERHOUSE’s chapel in 
Mayfair, Messrs. BELL & Roper’s church of St. Peter at 
Ruddington, and Mr. S. J. Nicuo’s church of St. John the 
Baptist, Brighton. 
English churches which appear in the architectural journals, 
and which suggest very remunerative work. He also does 
justice to their merit even when, as in the Brighton church, 
there is a mixture of Byzantine, Romanesque and Re- 
naissance elements. He says that French architects would 
readily admit the general repose and purity of details which 
are seen in Mr. Nicuo1’s building. 

In considering secular work in England, M. PLANatT 
testifies to the vigour displayed in Mr. WaTERHOUSE’S 
Natural History Museum and College in Liverpool, espe- 
cially in the forms of the towers and roofs, which are 
designed so as to become emphatic when seen against a 
dull sky. Among the buildings illustrated are the Girls’ 
School, Bristol, the Town Hall, Leamington, the Metropo- 
litan Assurance Office, the Liberal Club, Leeds, and Ascot 
House. The article is limited in length, and of course it 
cannot be taken as exhaustive of modern English work. 

M. PLanatT is one of those who identify Gothic with 
Germany, and therefore he accepts it as natural that Gothic 
forms should continue to be employed in Germany when 
they were abandoned elsewhere. For the same reason the 
attempts to imitate the Louis Quatorze and Italian Baroco 
styles were not successful. Earlier Classic had also its turn, 
and enabled the zstheticians to speculate to their hearts’ con- 
tent; but as M. PLanaT remarks, ‘although erudition and 
philosophy are excellent things, when introduced on the 
ground of art they only give rise to cold abstractions, 
which are to art what the tables of the botanist are to 
nature.” The Renaissance, which is now so largely em- 
ployed in Germany, cannot se charged with inaccuracy of 
detail ; the architects consult so many books they are sure 
to have precedents for all their lines. There are also sculp- 
tors enough available to embellish the buildings with 
figures and other ornamentation. In that way official build- 
ings are produced which are imposing, but there are still 
grounds for believing with M. Prianat, that the most 


legitimate success of the architects is in Domestic archi- 
tecture. 
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M. PLANAT is amazed at the number of 


It is remarkable that the Hungarians and other races 
that are united with Austria do not exhibit any skill in 
architecture which corresponds with their skill in painting. 
It is not only in colour the endowment of the people is 
seen, but in most vigorous modelling of form. The architec- 
ture ‘has as yet hardly escaped from the debased Italian. 
Even in Buda-Pesth, where one might expect to see some 
novelty, the official style prevails. 

We cannot follow M. PLanart in ‘his review OF ogee 
architecture in Switzerland, Italy and America. He gives 
most praise to the architectural work of Brussels, not on 
account of its merit, but as representing a liberty after which 
Frenchmen have long sighed. The Municipal Council of 
Brussels do not enact regulations which i impose mechanical 
routine on architects and building-owners. ‘They find it 
safer to adopt the old custom of the Milanese, and, instead 
of inflicting fines, to award prizes for the handsornest build- 
ings. All. the citizens hence take an interest in new 
structures, for they offer the excitement of a competition. 
In consequence of the arrangement the monotony which is 
characteristic of new streets is avoided, and designers are 
compelled to think of their buildings not as they appear in 
drawings, but as solid masses which will be Sees to 
public criticism. 

We have already Monee the tee on “ Lotieaad 
Architecture.” No less remarkable is the one on the “ Archi- 
tecture of the Mussulmans,” by M. Satapin. The art ‘is 
traced from the beginning. It is shown that much of the 
beautiful: geometric ornamentation is derived from the 
primitive lace which was produced in tents, and that some 
of the buildings were developments of the tents of the 
wanderers, the upper parts being arranged as a sort of 
dome rather than as a cone. — Where Islamism was planted 
there was a prior state of civilisation ; and hence it is that 
the art ascribed to the Mussulmans i in India, Persia, Syria, 
Spain, Asia Minor and Turkey varies in its characteristics. 
In Spain, for instance, where Roman columns were found, 
the arches of the mosques were supported by mariy 
columns. At Stamboul there is a Byzantine tendency in 
the large mosques, as if Sta Sophia had been employed as 
a model. M. Sarapin classifies the schools of architecture 
as the Arab, the Persian and the Turkish. Inspiration was 
derived by each of the schools from (1) Byzantium, which had 
inherited traditions from Greece and Rome ; (2) from the 
Arabian peninsula, where the Semitic race, having ah 
aversion to representations of the human figure, substituted 
abstractions and geometrical forms ; (3) from Iran and 
Mesopotamia, from whence came the knowledge of ceramics 
and of vaulting ; and (4) from India, for “the minor 
arts of India have exercised an incontestable influence on 
the decoration of the Mugssulmans.” M. SALApIn describes 
the most remarkable examples of each school, and it can- 
not be denied that under the Mussulmans architecture 
reached perfection within the limits prescribed. As OWEN 
Jones said :—“ The religion of MoHAMMED, which spread 
over the East with such meteor-like rapidity, produced with 
equal speed an art in-unison with its poetic and imagi- 
native doctrines—an art the offspring of the Koran, as 
Gothic art of the Bible. The mosques of Cairo and India, 
the palaces of Spain, show everywhere the calm, voluptuous 
translation of the Koran’s doctrines. Forbidden by their 
creed to represent the human form, the Mohammedans 
were led to adorn their temples in a style peculiar to them= 
selves.. Inscriptions from the Koran, expressing faith 
while adding beauty, were interwoven with geometrical 
ornaments and flowers not drawn directly from nature, but 
translated through the loom, for it would seem that the 
Arabs, in changing their wandering for a settled life— 
supplanting the tent by a form more solid—had transferred 
the luxurious shawls and hangings of their former dwelling 
to the new, changing the tent-pole for a marble column, 
and the silken tissue for gilded plaster.” M. SaLaprin does 
not believe that in the change from tent-pole to column 
there was anycaprice. The most magnificent of the results 
were anticipated as solutions of problems. Hence, as M. 
SALADIN says, the art can be now as it was in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries—a source of new ideas and of 
abundant decorative interpretations. 

M. Noper narrates the history of the Louvre, and 
among the illustrations is a useful plan which defines the 
various modifications. It is needless to say he does not 
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set much value on CLAUDE PERRAULT’s colonnade, which 
was a mere piece of external decoration, and as it happened 
was too‘long for the building to be adorned, which had in 
consequence to be thickened in the outer wall. M. NoprEr 
agrees with the archzeologists who ascribe the design of the 
pavilion in which is the Gallery of Apollo to PIERRE 
CHAMBIGE. It used to be accepted as SERLIO’s work. 

The article on the Luxembourg Palace was written by 
the late MaurRICcE DU SEIGNEUR, a writer who was an 
enthusiast about the remains of old Paris. ‘The buildings 
were commenced in 1615, and were partly occupied in 
1620. Der Brossg, the architect, could not have drawn 
inspiration from any Italian palace, but.it appears that 
MariE DE Mepicis sent the original drawings to Italy for 
examination, and that they were approved. Except in 
some unimportant parts the buildings remain as they were 
left by the architect, and they justify that character of 
“-virilité”” which BLONDEL ascribed to them. ‘The gardens 
are extensive, but originally they were of still larger area. 

There are many other articles which are of importance, 
such as those on Lycée, Mairie, Maitre-Autel, Matériel de 
Chantier, Menuiserie, Mexican Architecture, Musée, 
Museum and the Biographies. We hope to return to them 
at an early date. Meanwhile it is satisfactory to find that a 
costly dictionary of architecture can be brought so near its 
conclusion without subsidies of any kind. As an example 
of enterprise, M. PLANat’s work is remarkable, and he de- 
serves encomiums for the thoroughness with which all parts 
are executed, and the catholic spirit that is shown by treating 
the architecture of all countries with equal loyalty. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


-A T the meeting of the Society of Architects, held at St. 
James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on Tuesday, the 12th inst., 

the following paper was read by the president, Mr. W. Howard 

Seth-Smith, on “ Pastels in the Studio of the Architect.” 

Mr. Seth-Smith said :—Anyone wishing to inform himself 
on the subject of pastel-painting as a fine art will find a 
pleasant sketch, entitled “The Golden Age of Pastel,” in Ze 
Century Magazine for December 1891, by Elizabeth Champney. 
My short paper will be devoted specially to its uses as a 
medium for expressing architectural ideas, whether in form or 
colour. I will, however, preface my remarks by a quotation 
from the above-mentioned article as to its history and 
durability :—“ Paintings made a century and a half ago, and 
even two centuries, still retain the same lovely qualities 
with which they delighted the beholders when fresh from the 
artist’s easel, while some oil-paintings of the same period 
have sunken in and blackened. This is only what we ought 
to expect, for a piece of pastel is pure colour; all that 
chemical action can do has been effected in the absorption 
of the pigment by the chalk. No oil or varnish is mingled with 
the paint to darken as time passes, and to obliterate or obscure 
the original lines. . . . The real inventor of pastel-painting is 
unknown to history. It is possible that the perfected art was 
developed very slowly from the drawing in crayons, of which 
the early Italian painters were so fond. A drawing executed in 
black, white and red chalk, by Frederigo Bariccio, bearing the 
date 1528, is in the Dijon Museum. To these three colours 
others may have been gradually added until the crayons arrived 
at the full gamut of the portrait.” 

The Italians make a claim to the invention of pastel, 
based on the fact that the name used by all nations ‘for the 
material is derived from the Italian word “ pastello,” signifying 
“little rolls of paste.”. Whoever may have first discovered the 
medium, it is to a gifted Italian lady that we probably owe the 
prevalence which the art obtained in France during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, and the impulse received about 
the same time by English and German artists. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the hour had 
struck in France for a change in its art as well as in all of its 
institutions. It was the birth of the Republic. Henceforth no 
more of the graceful art of beauty and pleasure, of delicate tints 
and poetic sentiment. Romance, gallantry, amusement, refine- 
ment and playfulness were all swept away by the great tide of 
emotion. Prud’hon fought during the latter part of his life 
for the art of pure beauty, but he was overpowered by the 
rising popularity of a new genius, David, The Freneh Revolu- 
tion had modelled itself on ancient Republican institutions, and 
David sprang to the front with a renaissance of Classical art. 
Oil-painting was his chosen medium, and the beautiful art of 
pastel faded from view. ; 

"> But the medium is too lovely to suffer this ignoble. neglect. 
So well adapted to the art of the landscapist, the flower-painter, 
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the painter of still life, and above all, to the requirements of the 
portrait-painter, it was to be expected that the turn of the century 
would bring it again to the surface, and that the renaissance of 
pastel would find among its most enthusiastic adherents the 
colourists of the day. So strong is the movement lately begun 
by the leading French artists, that we may even hope that the 
renaissance will surpass the brilliancy of the “ golden age.” 

I do not lay claim to any considerable attainment in the art 
of pastel-painting, but having found this medium useful, I do 
not hesitate to bring it before you as worth atrial. Certain it 
is that among artists generally pastel-work is now much in 
vogue, and the architect, if he takes a high view of his voca- 
tion, will despise no movement which may refine his sense of 
colour, assist his imagination, or enable him more expeditiously 
to express his intentions. It is true that a busy architect 
cannot be expected to be proficient in more than one method of 
pictorial drawing, be it water-colour, pencil, pen and ink, or 
combinations of these, but no great skill is necessary to enable 
one to make some practical use of each and all, ineluding 
pastels. I am not sure I should recommend them for the 
architectural pupil, for a beginner cannot be too precise, espe- 
cially in the representation of form, whereas pastel-work is 
eminently suggestive ; but if one uses water-colour, pencil, pen 
and ink, or a hard chalk frequently, as a corrective to the more 
hasty and suggestive work, nothing but good can come of the 
effort, just as an artist will turn from time sketches to finished 
efforts, that he may become neither ragged on the one hand 
nor too realistic on the other. 

A box of pastels would seem to me to be as necessary in 
our studios as is our palette of oil-colours. Just as there are 
things which water-colours will not do and oil will (such, for 
instance, as samples of the exact shade for one’s oil decora- 
tions), so in the same way pastels offer the advantage that one 
can alter repeatedly till one arrives at the exact form or colour- 
effect required without commencing over again, as one would 
have to do in water-colours, nor need one wait till one coat is 
dry before you can apply the other, as with oils. Then the 
variety in a good box of pastels gives a wonderful keyboard of 
colours upon which the imagination may play, and by the 
combination of this extensive notation what harmonies would 
not be evoked. Again, pastels are very rapidly applied with a 
little practice, and rich and subtle effects caught which it is 
next to impossible to obtain by water-colours. The special 
uses, so far as I have tested them (though I have no doubt 
that many others will suggest themselves to you when once you 
have tried them), are as follows :— 

Firstly. — The rapid production of exterior and interior 
perspective sketches, especially with a view to enabling one 
to judge of the relative beauty and suitability of different 
coloured materials, and to change those effects until one is 
satisfied. The flexibility of the medium and its accidental com- 
bination constantly suggest new ideas as to materials or their 
disposition and relationship. I am aware that just now there 
is a disposition to exclude colour from our sketch designs of 
buildings, from the impression that an attractive bit of colour 
may warp the judgment and tend to weaken a sensitive appre- 
ciation of form, and I will not deny that there is much truth in 
this as regards drawings made to captivate competition pro- 
moters ; bat the man who cannot exercise sufficient self-restraint 
to enable him to be truthful in studying for his own practical 
purposes is to be pitied. Make your first roughing-out of form 
in charcoal if you will—it is an excellent plan as tending to 
freedom of idea—but let us remember that the most beautiful 
outline and detail may easily be marred in execution by the use 
of agly or ill-combined colouring. Imagine how eagerly you 
would search the market, and often with unexpected success, 
for some material or tint previously unknown, in order to 
make permanent for the delight of generations to come 
colour-harmonies and refinements which had been suggested 
to your mind by, perhaps, accidental effects obtained by study 
in this beautiful medium. I said at the outset that pastels. 
must be regarded as suggestive, but Iam not sure that I am 
not doing both the material and artists a wrong by making 
such an admission, for who will say so after secing the 
exquisitely fine and delicate portraits in pastel by John 
Russell, R.A., in the possession of Mr. Edwin Lawrence, 
at South Kensington Museum, or those by Rosalba or 
La Tour in the Louvre (I exhibit one or two prints of the 
latter’s works published in Zhe Century magazine article). 
If the medium is capable of producing such detail as is 
required for facial expressions and dress trimmings, surely 
it is equal. to the delineation of fair-sized architectural 
drawings, made for the purpose either of studying or explain- 
ing general effects. Speaking generally of the profession, it 
is to be feared that our work has suffered incalculably from 
a mechanical and hammered-out style of drawing. All this 
is necessary in preparing the working drawings and details, 
and these will correct any tendency to want of precision, but 
we lose a thousand suggestions for pictorial effects and for 
original and more beautiful form and mouldings, by not adopt- 
ing more broad and artistic methods, Half-hard pastels can 
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be procured, which can be pointed and used in drawing in fine 
detail, if such be desired. I give here two or three sketches 
(some being original rough sketch designs, others, copied 
studies), though not as an example of what could be done, for I 
am very conscious of their defects, but in order to illustrate my 
remarks. They were each the work of a short afternoon, and 
I think you will agree with me that to produce a like effect in 
water-colour would require a very much longer time. How 
easy to vary these, to soften the tones of the brickwork from 
orange red to the dull strawberry of Luton bricks, or even vzce 
versa, a feat impossible in water-colour, Banding can be in- 
serted, and any moderately bold detail suggested, and the forms 
seized upon by the imagination can be worked out in pencil on 
tracing paper. 

Secondly.—Its second use in my opinion is to produce the 
exact pattern necessary to guide your decorator when instruct- 
ing him as to distemper or flatting colours, and here again 
pastels are infinitely better than oils, for the reason that the 
luminous effect, upon which success of the finished work 
depends, can be produced in a moment by preparing the sur- 
face of your pattern with the most brilliant colours which you 
desire should palpitate through the finishing coats. In giving 
the patterns to the painters you must avoid their being rubbed. 
I do not think that the necessary roughness of the usual pastel 
paper, of which a great variety of tints can be obtained from 
some of the best artist’s colourmen, is any disqualification, as 
the uneven surface is soon filled up with the medium. 

Thirdly.—Pastels may be used in producing schemes of 
colour decoration to large scale, and the full-size designs of 
wall-papers, friezes, &c. Perhaps a word should be said as to 
the importance of avoiding contact of the chalks with any open 
wounds in the hand, as many of them are of a poisonous 
nature. Even if never used in such ways the possession of a 
box as a colour reference is valuable. Berville, Chaussée 
d’Antin, Paris, sells an excellent and cheap box, costing25 francs, 
and some of the London firms supply good pastels either in 
boxes or by the crayon. 

With special reference to the paper to be used, one of the 
safest tones is a neutral grey, which telling through in places, 
will generally harmonise; but where large surfaces of deep 
warm tones are required, as for buildings, a darker and warmer 
paper, such as varieties of brown paper as near the general 
surface colour as can be obtained should be used, the lights and 
greys being superimposed. 

Another merit in pastel-work is that the commonest brown 
paper will often offer as good (and sometimes better) surface 
for their application than many a one specially prepared. If 
softening is required, the use of the finger to rub chalk to- 
gether will suffice, or soft paper made up into a pad, or a silk 
handkerchief, the latter giving a specially soft touch on a rough 


paper. 


SPECIFICATIONS IN AMERICA.* 


HERE is hardly anything represented by an object, or 
even delineated, but which requires also a description of 
its parts, the kind of material composing them, and the manner 
of putting them together. Technically, we call this a specifica- 
tion. It is along word, and a long head is more successful 
in its practical use than any other. It is equally important with 
the work it describes, the plan or object itself. In fact, the 
specifications, with the drawings, constitute the plans, so they 
are inseparable, and, each being part of the other, should be 
equally binding. When we say, “ That which is specified in 
the specification, and not indicated upon the drawings, or vzce 
versa, indicated upon the drawings, and not specified in specifi- 
cation, should be done as if it were fully indicated and set 
forth in both drawings and specification,” we mean just what we 
write. Because the plans (z.e. specification or drawings) have 
made the fact known that it is in the one or the other, although 
not fully set forth in both. But again, we read that “should 
anything be omitted in drawings or specification, not indicated 
in either, the materials shall be furnished and the work per- 
formed as if it were both drawn and specified.” This is the 
old “blanket” clause, the “sing-song” music of either the 
indolent or incompetent architect for many years, and occa- 
sionally to be seen even now. Such clauses will not stand in 
law, so never think of using them. 

Brevity is the soul of a specification as much as it is of wit, 
and it must be indelibly borne in mind that wits are required in 
a specification, and no man without a superabundance of wit 
should ever attempt the szz//m in parvo of them, unless he has 
the natural gift of condensing and concentrating his thoughts in 
the most matter-of-fact, unequivocal manner, which of course is 
utterly impossible without a thorough practical understanding 
of the work which he is to specify. I want you to think of this 


* An address by Mr. Walter Dickson before the Architect Class, 
Tyepartment of Architecture, Brccklyn Institute, and published in the 
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matter of brevity in ‘specifications. It can in a great measure 
be cultivated ; to me it seems almost a science. Look at most © 
of our specifications. What a world of repetition. Well, so 
that all who read will understand alike, it is sometimes unavoid- 
able and is a characteristic allowable in specifications. Yet at 
the same time there is no necessity for much of it if the 
architect carefully thinks over the ground well before he begins. 
For instance, what is the use of constantly repeating that the 
“brick shall be hard” or that the “cement shall be mixed one 
to two with sharp, clean sand,” &c., or “the brick shall be 
laid up plumb,” bonded, &c., or that the timber and lumber 
here shall be spruce and there shall be spruce? And one floor 
so and so, and next and next, the same in long, repeated 
descriptions ? Aer: 
Now, if possible, start with “all timber or lumber not other- 
wise specified to be of ”—spruce, or anything else we may wish. 
Cement and sand—same, and so on, covering all materials in 
the beginning. Some architects take one storey at a time, con- 
tinting from basement up, but when it can be reduced to the 
same meaning in fewer words the better. Ambiguity is the 
stumbling-block in specifications, as in everything else. Where 
it occurs trouble is sure to ensue. There should be no two 
ways of reading or interpreting a specification. It should be 
straightforward, one thing or the other ; and by having it so, 
you will wield double the strength in enforcing its requirements, 


|.Make it a point never to write so as to be misunderstood. 
‘Craftiness or dissembling is not a quality among fair and 


honourable men, and you, as architects and arbitrators in 
deciding points between men, must make your specifications 
beyond the reach of cavil or contention. 

“ All to be done in a good and workmanlike manner.” How 
many times that phrase is repeated. Why repeat it at all, 
when at the onset it is stated that the work shall be such and 
such, and “to the satisfaction of the architect,” &c. It becomes 
sheer nonsense to continually allude to it. It is not always 
necessary to go into the minute details of work which can 
customarily be done but one way, in order to show how much 
we know of the construction ‘of the thing. What we are re- 
quired to do is to give the mechanic a correct idea of what we 
want, in such a clear way that it cannot be twisted into any 
other shape than that specified. And it is here that the skill 
and descriptive powers of the architect manifest themselves. 
And I am nowise inclined to discredit that which I have many 
times heard stated, that the same talents necessarily brought 
into play in ‘the preparation of good specifications would, if 
persevered in in the right direction, produce first-class writers 
upon general scientific subjects. 

Never specify first-class work when you expect only second 
and third-class. Never call for “ clear stuff, free from all knots 


_or other defects,” or “the best of stuff,’ when you mean the 


second quality, or when “box stuff” will answer as well. 
Equally as useless as a poorly-written specification is a good 
specification not accurately carried out ; and there is no sort of 
excuse for any person with a specification for good work, who 
through ignorance or laxity allows poor work to be done. It is 
not an uncommon thing to find men who can write a good 
specification, who are entirely lacking in the force and vim to 
have its requirements properly enforced. Follow the old 
principle, “ Be sure you’re right, then go ahead.” He who is 
thus armed with a good specification is forearmed, and he who 
is forearmed has “half the battle won.” . The specification be- 
comes an article of law, and as such it is the duty of the 
architect or clerk of the works to see that it is properly obeyed. 
Specifications and drawings should be inseparable. No con- 
tract should be made for work to be executed from them without 
their being subscribed to and signed by all parties concerned, 
thus becoming a part and parcel of the agreement or contract, 
and these, known as the original set, upon which the contracts 
have been awarded and made, should be carefully preserved. 

The four major points in the latter are :—First, what and 
where it is that is to be built ; second, the amount of money to 
be expended ; third, when to be completed ; and fourth, how 
the money is to be paid to the contractor. Without any one of 
these a contract would be of no account, so never forget “The 
amount to be paid,” “ When to be paid” and “ How to be paid” 
in your specifications. Have all the clauses bearing upon 
points other than the quality and character of workmanship and 
materials put in the beginning of the specification, where the 
contractor can understand it clearly before he enters into the 
technical work. Have your specification so arranged that each 
mechanic or tradesman will know just where to look for the. 
work he is to do. This is a sterling trait, and all architects not 
possessing it would do well to cultivate it. Be particular to 
specify that the contractors of the different trades perform the. 
work necessary in the preparation and jobbing of the different 
kinds of work demonstrated by the drawings and specifications ; 
that “cutting away and building up,” which the experienced 
contractor knows when he looks at the plan is absolutely 
necessary, although not specifically described, has got to be 
done, such as centres, patterns, staying, grounds, fitting-up after 
plumber, gasfitter, steamfitter, &c, 
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I would urge that the form of contract be prefixed to all 
specifications, so that there would not be anything about a 
drawing or specification that the contractor would wish to know 
but that he could find it in an instant. 

Square, honest work is always the best. Where matters 
require a very great deal of explanation to make them apparent, 
there are very often loopholes for misunderstanding or trouble. 
In fact, a long, prosy description of what is wanted, even if it 
includes a very great amount of detail, is sometimes not as 
effectual as a broadminded yet concise description, which con- 
veys in a few words a correct idea of the subject. So attempt, 
at the very start, to give as nearly as possible a good, practical 
outline of the work. 

Above all things, have your specifications type-written. Of 
‘course, it may not always be convenient to have a type-writer 
at hand ; but I beg and beseech you, no matter how ugly the 
pot-hooks and up-and-down strokes of your chirography, make 
it intelligible. Spell well, and again, above everything, punc- 
‘tuate properly, for there are really more opportunities for mis- 
interpretation of the sense and meaning on the score of im- 
proper punctuation than almost anything else. 
which the most experienced of us is very often guilty of, so you 
can see the far-sightedness of the person who first originated 
in agreements that the architect should be an arbiter in all 
‘matters of dispute connected with the drawings and specifica- 
tions, and whose decision should be final and binding. 
see the frailties of the architect were early discovered. But the 
antidote came with it in giving us this privilege of correcting 
<our own mistakes. : : ry ene 

Corrections and interlineations should never be allowed, 
unless exactly duplicated and thoroughly understood in writing 
between all parties concerned in the contract. It is an offence 


‘well calculated to cause great contention unless understood 


beforehand. No marks, changes or alterations should under 
any consideration be made in or upon any plan or specification 
after the contractors have begun to take off their figures and 
quantities for their estimates upon the same. It is a plain 
criminal offence, apparent to all, and should be punishable, for 


“such deliberate or careless manipulation against honour and~ by | 
-!andlord. A person who is in receipt of rent from a sub-tenant 


integrity has made and ruined thousands. Specifications, once 
given out to be estimated upon, have become in every feature 


inviolate, a law which no one should dare to trifle or tinker. 
with. Certainly, should there be any ambiguity of expression. 
or line, the architect would have to decide it ; but that decision. 


should be made as plain toone contractor as another—in fact, 
to all interested. 


‘GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
PAPER on “ Early Irish Architecture” was read by Mr. 


Charles E. Whitelaw at the last monthly meeting, the, 
The Irish 


president, Mr. Alexander M‘Gibbon, in the chair. 
-examples of pre-Anglo-Norman building, it was said, are 
specially valuable, as of that period England has but a meagre 
collection. The diminutive size and austere simplicity of the 
Celtic oratories must be attributed as much to veneration for 
-some prototype as to poverty and social rudeness. St. Patrick 
- formulated a model whose dimensions very nearly approach 
those of the Greek churches of somewhat similar date. Cor- 
mac’s Chapel, 1127, is about the earliest example of true Nor- 
man, in most points similar to English usage excepting the 
chancels, that continued to be constructed with square east ends 
‘rather than semicircular or polygonal. The round towers are 
‘not now considered to date earlier than the ninth century. 
They range from 50 feet to 150 feet in height, and from 4o feet 
to 60 feet in diameter at the base, and have from four to eight 
storeys. Their purpuse was undoubtedly for the secure storage 
of valuables. Mr. Whitelaw showed careful drawings of Celtic 
-ornament and moulding of features, such as doors and windows, 
-and by general photographic views, to the number of over fifty, 
brought the whole range of Irish architecture before the 
meeting. The discussion following was opened by Mr. Blanc, 
and at its close the customary vote of thanks was awarded the 
essayist. 


REBUILDING PARTY WALLS. 


N the Queen’s Bench Division, Mr. Justice A. L. Smith has 
tried the case Wigg v. Lefevre, in which the plaintiff, as 
building owner, sued the defendant, the adjoining owner, under 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act 1855, 18 and 19 Vict. c. 122, to 
recover 75/., being one moiety of the cost of rebuilding a party 
wall, which had been pulled down and rebuilt by the plaintiff 
under a dangerous structure notice served upon him by the 
London County Council. The plaintiff is owner of 97 Curtain 
Road, Shoreditch, and the defendant is lessee of No. 99, under 
a lease for 35 years from June 23, 1876, at a rent of 60/. per’ 
annum. In December 1888 the defendant sublet No. 99 to 
-Messrs. Poulton & Nicholson for a term of 14 years at a rent 


It is a fault 


So you 


| entitled to the possession of such premises? 


of go/. per annum, Since December 1888 Messrs. Poulton & 
Nicholson had been in occupation of No. 99. The question 
was whether the defendant was rightly sued as the owner under 
the above Act. Section 3 of the Metropolitan Buildings Act 
1855 is as follows :—“ Owner shall apply to every person in 
possession or receipt either of the whole or of any part of the 
rents or profits of any land or tenement, or in the occupation of 
such land or tenement other than as a tenant from year to year 
or for any less term, or as a tenant at will.” Section 73 is as © 
follows :—“ If the owner or occupier to whom notice is given as 
last aforesaid fails to comply as speedily as the nature of the 
case permits with the requisition of such notice, the commis- 
sioners may make complaint thereof before a justice of the 
peace, and it shall be lawful for such justice to order the owner, 
or in his default the occupier, of any such structure to take 
down, repair or otherwise secure ; . . . and in case the same is 
not taken down, repaired or otherwise secured within the time © 
so limited the commissioners may, with all convenient speed, 
cause all or so much of such structure as is in a dangerous con- 
dition to be taken down;... and all expenses incurred by 
the commissioners in respect of any dangerous structure, by 
virtue of the second part of this Act, shall be paid by the 
owner of such structure, but without prejudice to his right to 
recover the same from any lessee or other person liable to the 
expenses of repairs.” Section 97, subsection 1, is as follows : 


“The owner immediately entitled in possession to such 


premises or the occupier thereof shall in the first instance 
pay such expenses, with this limitation, that no occupier shall 
be liable to pay any sum exceeding in amount the rent due, or 
that will thereafter accrue due from him in respect of such 
premises during the period of his occupancy.” 

For the plaintiff it was argued that the action was rightly 
brought against the defendant, who was the adjoining owner 


| liable to contribute to the expense of rebuilding a dangerous 


structure under the Act. In Erle v. Maughan (14 C.B., N.S. 
626) it was held that the tenant of adjoining premises could 
maintain an action against his landlord for proportion of 
expenses of rebuilding a party wall. That showed that the 
action was maintainable by the building-owner against the 


is the owner of a party wall within the Metropolitan Buildings 
Act, 1855—Hunt wv. Harris. The earlier case of Mourilyan v. 
Labalmondiére had been overruled by the later cases. Sec- 
tion 97 did not prevent the building-owner going against the » 
person entitled to the rents and profits under section 3. ~~ 

On behalf of the defendant counsel contended that the facts 
in Mourilyan v. Labalmondiére were the same as in this case, 
and it decided that the landlord who had let his premises for a 
term of twenty-one years was not liable for expenses incurred 
under the Act. In Hunt v. Harris the owner was held liable 
because there was no other one person in receipt of the whole 
rents and profits. The under-tenants were only in possession 
of parts of the premises and did not come within section 3, 
The mere fact that they were entitled to a notice before the 
property could: be touched did not bring them within the 
definition of owner. The scheme of the Act was to deal with 
one person, but they were all to pay ultimately by way of con- 
tribution. 

Mr. Justice A. L. Smith said it was an action by plaintiff 
against defendant to recover a moiety of costs of rebuilding a 
party wall. The party wall got to bea dangerous structure. The 
County Council stepped in, and on June 29, 1891, gave notice to 
plaintiff that the wall must be pulled down. ‘The plaintiff did 
the work, and it was agreed the moiety of expense amounted to 
752. 4s. as regarded the defendant. In 1876 he took a lease for 
35 years at 60/. a year, and in 1888 granted a sub-lease to 
Messrs. Poulton & Nicholson at an improved rental of go/. a 
year. The position of defendant was this :—He had leased the 
whole property and received an improved rental. The ques- 
tion was, Who had to pay the moiety of the expense, the 
defendant or Messrs. Poulton & Nicholson? The sections of 
‘the Act under which the party wall machinery worked were 
sections 69, 71, 72 and 73. His lordship read section 73 as 
above set forth, and, continuing, said, Who was the owner or 
occupier? It was said the definition clause must be read in 
order to ascertain who was the owner. It was said that the 
owner was the person in receipt of the whole of the rents and 
profits, and that defendant was such person. But it was 
pointed out that all sorts of persons might come within that 
clause—the original owner of the fee, any lessor, or any inter- 
mediate lessee. It was clear that there must be some limita- 
tion to the definition of that word owner. Section 97, sub- 
section I, said “the owner immediately entitled to possession of 
such premises.” Was the defendant the owner immediately 
That was the 


question he had to decide. If defendant was, then the 


‘plaintiff was right; if not, but Messrs. Poulton & Nicholson 
‘were, then defendant was right. 


What was the position of 
Messrs. Poulton & Nicholson? They were lessees of a 
term. The defendant had only possession expectant upon the 
expiration of Poulton & Nicholson’s term. The defendant 
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therefore was not an owner immediately entitled to possession. 
That was his construction of the statute. He would next deal 
-with the cases. Mourilyan v. Labalmondicre was exactly in 
point. There the question was, Who was the building owner 
under the Metropolitan Buildings Act, 1855? Crompton and 
Hill, JJ., held that the landlord was not the owner, but that the 
lessee was. Crompton, J., in his judgment, said :—“ If there is 
a person in occupation other, than as tenant from year to year, 
that person is made a statutable owner.” That case was a 
direct authority for the construction he put upon the statute. 
The case of Erle v. Maughan did not touch this case. In that 
case the tenant, as adjoining owner, brought his action against 
the landlord to recover the amount of expense he had been put 
to in respect of work to a party wall. The landlord demurred, 
on the ground that the amount was not recoverable at law. 
No question arose as to whether the defendant was the person 
immediately entitled to possession. By the last case cited, of 
Hunt v. Harris, Mr. Pollock said Labalmonditre’s case was 
overruled. He did not think that Labalmondiére’s case had 
been overruled. In the case of Hunt v. Harris the judges said 
the sub-lessees of parts of the premises were not owners 
immediately entitled to possession within the meaning of the 
Act. It seemed to him that if in Hunt v. Harris there had 
been another person in occupation liable as owner, the 
defendant in that case would not have been held liable. His 
judgment therefore was for the defendant, with costs. 


TESSERZ. 


Turner as a Landseapist. 


| Bes early Italian and Flemish masters had given “ The 
spacious firmament on high, and all the blue ethereal 
sky,” as none, we fear, will ever give it again. The Venetians 
had arrested many a gorgeous effect—cool with light and 
radiant with heat; Claude had set the very sun in the 
heavens ; Cuyp had depicted the rarified pulsation of still- 
noon heat, and the solemn. all-massing vapour of a golden 
afternoon ; Berghem had piled up those stately masses which 
the winds drive together, and then leave for hours undis- 
turbed ; Poussin had gathered the thunder-charged clouds, 
showing deep within the lurid chamber whence the bolt is 
ready to fall; Rubens had spanned the rainbow ; Wilson had 
painted daylight in every gradation, from the rising of the sun 
to the setting of the same ; Ruysdael had given the sky which 
heightens the idea of solitude ; Van de Velde and Backhuysen, 
that which we most. remark at sea—each had their favourite 
phase best in keeping with their favourite object ; while to 
Turner was reserved not only the desire of expressing every 
phase (excepting always the unfathomable vault of the early 
masters), and of rendering every form of cloud that floats 
under heaven, but also of arresting those evanescent and 
fantastic forms of vapour and mist which never had been 
aimed at before. For doing that entirely which none had 
done but partially, and for perpetuating those wonderful effects 
which none had arrested at all, Turner does indeed stand 
alone. But as this is the secret of his perfection, so it is the 
secret of his imperfection too, Turner dwelt so much aloft ; 
his eye was so saturated with air, light and vapour—so prac- 
tised in the imitation of delicacy, evanescence and unsub- 
stantiality that it descended to earth incapacitated for recognis- 
ing the common conditions of our common mother. Every 
object he saw, as he himself has told us, was outlined to his 
vision in prismatic colour. What wonder, therefore, that his 
earth, however replete with all botanical and_ geological 
truth, should be wanting in that first truth of all proper to it, 
viz. substantiality? What wonder then that, however ex- 
quisitely he traces the bramble and veins the rocks, the 
scene below is often but the secondary accompaniment to the 
still more elaborately worked out scene above? Not that 
Turner did this by deliberate choice; on the contrary, he 
could not have done otherwise ; he had chosen one world for 
his brush to delight in, and he knew that no picture could 
contain two. To have made out the substance of this terra 
firma with the same solidity, precision, care and detail accord- 
ing to its nature as he did that of clouds according to theirs ; to 
have rendered earth earth, as he rendered sky sky, would have 
been to paint what no eye, and least of all his, could have 
endured. 


Science in Ancient India. 


The hymns of the Vedas are considered to have been com- 
posed at least 1,200 or I,300 years B.c.—by Mr. Colebrooke, in 
the fourteenth century B.c. In the “ Rig Veda,” which has been 
translated by Professor Wilson, he observes of these hymns 
that they are composed in a great variety of metres, and of the 
Hindoos he says :—“At this period a pastoral people they 
might have been to some extent ; but they are also, and perhaps 
in a still greater degree, an agticultural people, as is evidenced 
by their supplications for abundant rain, and for the fertility of 


the earth, and by the mention of agricultural products, ‘par- 
ticularly barley.” They were a manufacturing people, for the 
art of weaving, the labours of the carpenter, and the fabrication 
of golden and of iron mail are alluded to; and, what is more 
remarkable, they were a maritime and mercantile people. The 
“ Institutes of Manu” are considered to date from 800 B.c., and, 
the great Sanscrit epics from the commencement of our era. 
These have been followed by; works on grammar, logic and 
philosophy. Of their systems of philosophy, Sir W. Jones. 
said :—“ We now live among. the professors of those philo- 
sophical tenets which the Ionic and Attic writers illustrated 
with all the beauties of their melodious language. The six 
philosophical schools, whose principles are explained in the 
‘Dersana Sastra,’ comprise all. the metaphysics of the old 
Academy, the Stoa, the Lyceum ; nor is it possible to read the 
‘Vedanta,’ or the many compositions in illustration of it, without 
believing that Pythagoras and Plato derived their sublime 
theories from the same fountain with the sages of India.” In 
the mathematical sciences the Hindoos were acquainted wi-h 
the decimal notation by nine digits and zero, In algebra, Mr. 
Colebrooke found reason to conclude that the Greeks were 
far behind the Hindoos. In, geometry they are acquainted 
with the proposition that the square of the hypothenuse 
of the right-angled triangle is. equal to the square of 
sides containing the. right angle. The circumference of 
the circle they divided into 360 equal parts, and each of 
these into sixty others, and so on, similar to our division 
into degrees, minutes and seconds, . The ratio of the diameter 
to the circumference they supposed to be as 1 to 31416, and 
though the Chinese required first the Arabs and then the 
Jesuits to assist them in settling the true number of days in 
the year, the Hindoos conceived it to consist of 365 days 
5 hours 30 minutes 40 seconds ; a determination which (as Sir 
D. Brewster says) differs only 1 minute 33 seconds from that 
which is employed in the new solar tables of Delambre. It 
may be, and indeed has been supposed by some, that the 
principles of the above sciences may have been obtained by the 
Hindoos from the Greeks through the medium of the Arabs or 
from the Greek Government of the successors of Alexander in 
the north-western frontiers of India. But the philosophers of 
Greece travelled to far Eastern countries at still earlier periods 
in search of information from the sages of the East, and though 
ideas may travel from north to south and from west to east, yet 
tropical products can only travel in our hemisphere from south 
to north, and we may infer that in ancient times they could 
only have been conveyed from east to west. 


Prehistoric Men and their Arts. 


Surely the monuments of ever-advancing art—the temples 
whose origin is in caverns of the rocks, the cities which have 
taken the place of holes in the ground or heaps of stones and 
timber in a lake, the ships which have outgrown the canoe as. 
that was modelled from the floating trunk of a tree, are suffi- 
cient proof of the late arrival of man upon the earth, after it. 
had undergone many changes and had become adapted to his. 
physical, intellectual and moral nature. Compared with the 
periods which elapsed in the accomplishment of these changes,, 
how short is the date of those yet standing monoliths, crom- 
lechs and circles of unhewn stone which are the oldest of 
human structures raised in Western Europe, or of those more 
regular fabrics which attest the early importance. of the 
monarchs and people of Egypt, Assyria and some parts of 
America? Yet, tried by monuments of natural events which 
happened within the age of man, the human family is old 
enough in Western Europe to have been sheltered by caverns 
in the rocks, while herds of reindeer roamed in Southern 
France and bears and hyenas were denizens of the south of 
England. More than this, remains of the rudest human art 
ever seen are certainly found buried with and are thought to 
belong to races who lived contemporaneously with the mam- 
moth and rhinoceros, and experienced the cold of a Gallic or 
British winter, from which the woolly covering of the wild 
animals was a fitting protection. Our own annals begin with 
the Celts, if indeed we are entitled to call by that historic. 
name the really separate nations—Belgian, Iberian and Teu- 
tonic—whom the Roman writers recognise as settlers in Britain, 
settlers among a really earlier family, our rudest and oldest 
forefathers, who may have been, as they thought themselves to- 
be, the primitive people of the land. But beyond the KeArae 
who occupied the sources of the Danube and the slopes of the 
Pyrenees and were known to Rome in later days, there was. 
present to the mind of the father of Grecian history a still 
more western race, the Cynete, who may perhaps be supposed 
the very earliest people of the extreme west of the continent 
of Europe. Were those the people, the first poor pilgrims 
from the East, whose footsteps we are slowly tracing in the 
valleys of Picardy and the south of England, if not on the 
borders of the lakes of Switzerland? Are their kindred still 
to be found among the Rhetic Alps and the Asturian cliffs, if 
not amid the wilds of Connemara, presséd into those moun- 
tainous recesses by the legions of Rome, the spear of the 
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Visigoth and the sword of the Saxon? Or must we regard 
them as races of an earlier type who had ceased to chip flints 
before the arrival of Saxon or Goth or Celt or Cynetian? 
‘These questions, of romantic interest in the study of the dis- 
tribution and languages of the families of man, are part of a 
large circle of inquiry. Let us not expect or desire for them 
a very quick or, at present, a very definite settlement. Deep 
shadows have gathered over all the earlier ages of mankind 
which perhaps still longer periods of time may not avail to 
remove. Yet let us not undervalue the progress of ethnological 
inquiry, nor fail to mark how, within the period to which our 
recollections cling, the revelations of early Egypt have been 
followed by a chronology of the ancient kingdoms on the Tigris 
and Euphrates through the same rigorous study of language. 
Thus has our Rawlinson added another page to the brilliant 
discoveries of Young and Champollion, Lepsius and Rosellini. 
Nor, though obtained in a different way, must we forget the 
new knowledge of a people nearer home which the philosophic 
mind of Keller has opened to us among his native mountains. 
There, on the borders of the Alpine lakes, before the great 
Roman general crossed the Rhone, lived a people older than 
the Helvetians, whose rude lives, passed in hunting and fishing, 
were nevertheless marked by some of the many inventions 
which everywhere, even in the most unfavourable situations, 
accompany the least civilised of mankind. Implements of 
stone and pottery of the rudest sort belong to the earliest of 
these people, while ornamented iron weapons of war and in- 
numerable other fabrics in that metal appear about the later 
habitations, and correspond probably to the period of the true 
Helvetii, who quitted their homes and contended with Czesar 
for richer settlements in Gaul. The people of whom there are 
the traces on almost every lake in Switzerland are recognised 
as well in the ancient lake-basins of Lombardy and among the 
Tyrolean Alps, and further on the north side of the mountains, 
and probably fresh discoveries may connect them with the 
country of the Sarmatians and the Scythians. Thus at length 
is fairly opened, for archeology and paleontology to read, a 
new chapter of the world’s history, which begins in the pleisto- 
cene periods of geology and reaches to the prehistoric ages of 
man. 
Greek and Gothic Masonry. 


As masons, the Greeks carried the art of building to the 
highest excellence. The Grecian architect possessed the means 
which his mind.required. His elements were few. Scarcely 
any variety of structure was required from his art. He placed 
a larger number of columns around the more sumptuous edifice, 
and a smaller number around the more humble structure ; he 
raised the temple and the tomb. His career was definite ; he 
saw the end of it. He was required to perfect rather than to 
invent. Grecian architecture submits itself to the judgment, 
and the judgment is satisfied. A problem has been proposed 
to which a perfect ‘solution has been given. The Grecian 
architect performed all that he had promised to himself; all 
that he wished to have was given to him; and so soon did the 
Grecian style attain its wonderful perfection, that from the 
earliest ‘to the latest period a few elegant improvements, 
scarcely to be discerned even by the practised eye—a few 
tasteful variations, rather to be described by the learned than 
felt by the spectator—are the only tokens which denote the 
progress of Grecian art from infancy to maturity. Such were 
not the labours of the Gothic Freemason ; he stops frustrated, 
but not in disappointment. Neither the quarries of Pentelicus 
nor the chisel of Phidias couldassist him. Rude materials and 
still ruder hands were all that he could command. His _archi- 


tecture must depend upon its innate character and significance. | 
‘The cathedral is to be considered rather as a forethought than | 


as a finished specimen. It exhibits the effort that has been 
made to embody those abstract ideas of solemnity and grandeur 
which could not be fully realised or accomplished by human 
power. Still the effect has not failed; Gothic architecture 
appeals to the imagination, and fancy half supplies the de- 
ficiencies of the material scene. A Gothic building has always 
the charms of mystery, it always appears to be larger than its 
actual dimensions. The mouldings, the pillars, the arches, 
always create receding shadows ; and to the mind, the idea of 
space arises from a succession of shadows, just as the concep- 
tion of time results from the succession of ideas. 


Varieties of Deals. 


As a general observation it may be stated that woods do 
not alter in any material degree in respect to length. They, 
however, contract in width, warp and twist, and when fitted as 
panels into loose grooves they shrink away from the edge 
which is most slightly held, but when held by nails or other 
attachments which do not allow them the power of contraction, 
they will split with extraordinary force. It is said by some 
authors that the softest woods shrink most in width, but it is 
very difficult to obtain any correct information on this subject. 
In woods that have been partially dried some of these defects 
are lessened where they are defended by paint and varnish, but 


they do not then cease ; and with dry wood, every time a new 
surface is exposed to the air, even should the work have been 
made for many years, these perplexing alterations will, in a 
degree, recommence, even independently of the changes of the 
atmosphere, the fluctuation of which the woods are at all times 
too freely disposed to obey. The atmosphere has an effect on 
most woods, and some deals, particularly the stringy deals, are 
very liable to be affected by the moisture of the atmosphere, 
and never lose the property, however long they have been 
seasoned, of expanding and contracting with change of weather. 
When a log of green wood is exposed to a dry atmusphere the 
outer fibres contract both at the sides and ends, whereas those 
within are in a measure shielded from its immediate effects 
and retain nearly their original dimensions. Those deals cut 
near the centre of the tree are very liable to split, yet they are 
not so bad as those cut near the outside. All deals are slightly 
split up at the ends, and in 12 feet deals you can rarely calcu- 
late upon more than 11 feet 8 inches in actual wood, for they 
will split up at each end. Splitting is an important thing to 
be considered in all woods which are cut down into boards: 
although small splits are not of so much importance in 
beams and sticks of timber, yet when cut down _ into 
thin boards, perhaps half an inch thick, splits and 
other defects would be total destruction. Sap should be 
carefully excluded in all deals ; we often meet with deals which 
are very good at one end and defective at the other. The 
French are not so particular about sap as the English. If the 
deal has the required quality of good wood on one side they do 
not care much about the other side. Their deals are not so 
goods as ours in that respect. The common calculation is, 
with regard to sap, that in a plank 12 inches wide there shall 
be 9 inches free of sap on both sides. The deals cut next to 
the sap are the best, between the centre and the sap. The 
centre deals are clearer of sap than the outside deals. White 
deals are similar to yellow, except that the sap in white deals 
is not discernible from the heart. In yellow deals the sap, or 
albuinen of the tree, ought to show itself only at the edge of 
that part of the deal which was furthest from the centre of the 
tree. After the sapwood has been removed from the edges of 
the board (or after the edges have been what is technically 
termed “shot ”—that is, planed, though they may be shot 
without removing the sap) they are called “listed” boards. 
When the sides are planed they are described as “ wrought.” 
Deals are apt to rend from unequal or too rapid drying, which 
produces certain fissures or cracks called “shakes,” and deals 
thus affected are termed “shaky.” Outside deals are very sub- 
ject to shakes. A knot is frequently very injurious to deals. 
The bark of a tree sometimes adheres to knots, which con- 
sequently have a black ring round them. When the deal comes 
to be cut into boards a knot of this kind is apt to fall out. 
“Cast” or “warped” is an effect produced upon a piece of 
timber by heat, moisture or otherwise, the fibres becoming bent 
or twisted from their original direction. To prevent warping 
as much as possible they are listed. 


The * Mise-en-Scene ” in Greek Theatres. 


Splendid and costly indeed must have been the representa- 
tion of one of the fantastic comedies of Aristophanes, in a 
manner likely to please the high-wrought taste of an Athenian 
audience—an audience accustomed to gaze on the works of 
Pericles, and whose fine perceptions of the graceful, the majestic 
and the proportionate in architecture were so acute that the 
lines of the architecture were drawn deviating from the strict 
level or horizontal in delicate curves formed on the most 
recondite principles of optics. We cannot suppose that, even 
in their most grotesque and ludicrous exhibitions, they could 
have endured clumsy machinery or rude and coarse scene- 
painting with no attempt, no successful attempt, at illusion or 
gracefulness. We have no doubt that the wasps and the frogs, 
even old Trygzeus himself with his beetle above all the clouds 
and the birds, were represented not only so as to provoke 
laughter by their wild incongruity and their audacity of 
burlesque, but with due regard to scenic effect. The Athenians 
had their scene-painters (even where they did not, as at 
Taormina, let in the rich and picturesque neighbouring land- 
scape) ; they had their mechanists, who, if they had not all the 
gorgeousness of a modern melodrama or the cleverness of our 
pantomime, conveyed under forms in themselves beautiful and 
significant enough to the quick intelligence of the Athenians 
the most fanciful creations of the poet: if not true to life, they 
were true to the mind and kindled imagination of the spectator. 
The impersonated clouds were at once cloud-like and human ; 
the birds, with their human voices, floated about in their airy 
city, so as, if not to produce illusion (which, in fact, is beyond 
the poet’s and the scene-painter’s aim), to tell the poet’s mean- 
ing with sufficient clearness, and at the same time to delight 
the eye with happy contrivance, and with a harmony of form 
and colouring and grouping. The spectator sought not, seeks 
not to be cheated, but to be charmed and amused, so that 
even the strangeness and even the fantastic incongruity, instead 
of disturbing, enhances his merriment and his. pleasure. 


! NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

In England. a. few physicians are able to combine art with 
medical practice, but in Paris one doctor was known who 
had abandoned medicine for sculpture. We refer to Dr. 
Camus, who died a few days ago. He must have descended 
from some ornamentist, for his ambition was to produce 
bronzes in the form of flambeaux, fountains and chimney 
ornaments, which were so true to the spirit of the eighteenth 
century as to deceive connoisseurs. ‘The ‘“‘doctor’s bronzes ” 
were deservedly prized, and hereafter they will probably be 
sought after for collections. 


Mr. Mario Racci has now at his studio two remark- 
able works which will shortly leave England respectively 
for India and Hong Kong. One is an equestrian statue of 
General DHIR SHUMSHIRE JUNG Rana Banapoor, who 
played so important a part in the Indian Mutiny. The 
likeness of the General is said by those who know to be 
perfect. He appears mounted on a spirited Arab charger. 
This work goes to Nepaul, and the Government of that 
province may be congratulated upon its acquisition. For 
Hong Kong, Mr. Racci has executed a statue of Her 
Majesty seated upon a State chair of clever design and 
execution. Architects who have advanced the union of 
sculpture and architecture will be glad to learn that this 
fine statue is to be placed beneath a canopy over 70 feet in 
height from the ground, the architectural merits of which 
are in every way worthy of the sculpture which it covers. 
Besides the two above-named works, Mr. Racar’s gallery con- 
tains two pieces of sculpture destined for the new Municipal 
Buildings at Sheffield, viz. a statue of Her Majesty standing, 
which will fill one of the niches wisely provided by the 
architect, the other a figure of VuLCAN to crown the 
highest part of the building. Both works illustrate fully 
the power of design and execution which distinguish the 
efforts of Mr. Racc1. 


THE action of the Manchester Corporation in dealing 
with lines of frontage has jeopardised the construction of 
the proposed St. Mary’s Hospital in that city. A site in 
Oxford Street and Gloucester Street was purchased and 
paid for, ‘at a cost of 15,6007, and thereupon Mr. A. 
WATERHOUSE, R.A., as architect, was conferred with for the 
preparation of plans, and in conjunction with the Medical 
Committee and the Hospital Board discussed and deter- 
mined upon a scheme of construction, on which the plans 
were subsequently prepared and adopted. It was at this 
stage, when everything had been matured and the Board 
were in full expectation of an early commencement of the 
work, that a notice received from the Manchester Corpora- 
tion defined a new building-line to be observed, or, in other 
words, that the line of building fronting Oxford Street 
should be “set back” 2 yards, and the Gloucester Street 
corner cut off or “canted” to form a square frontage in the 
place of an angular corner to the building. This notice 
was dated April 29, and the plans were therefore altered 
conformably with the instruction ; when a further order, 
under date December 3—or eight months subsequent to 
the receipt of the first notice—was received, in which it was 
directed that the building-line in Gloucester Street must be 
“set back” 2 yards along the line of the present frontage, 
the effect of which was to destroy all previous calculations 
of space and accommodation, and so materially to diminish 
the area of the site as to create grave doubts whether it 
could be utilised for the new building. The Chairman 
stated at the annual meeting on Monday that, under these 
vexatious and recurring interferences with their property, 
to proceed with their work had been impossible, and so 
much “at sea” had he felt as to their future that he had 
for some time past ceased to ask for contributions to their 
funds. 


THE action taken by the Corporation of Hull against 
two contractors who failed to construct a line of sewers in 
an efficient manner is remarkable on more than one 
account. In the first place, the circumstance that the 


work was duly passed by the officers of the Corporation wase 


disregarded by judge and jury. It was considered that the 
officers were deceived by studied arrangements. Similar 
cases of fraud have occurred before now. In fact, with 
drainage works on a large scale or in houses much must be 
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left to the workmen, and if they are dishonest °they can 
nullify the most anxious superintendents. That the ‘con- 
tractors should be held responsible for the acts of their 
workmen is only reasonable, and ‘ew will care to pity 
them when they are compelled to refund whatever 
sum may be necessary to remedy the defective lining. The 
Hull Corporation, in order to make assurance more certain, 
brought in as defendants the two sureties for the con- 
tractors. ‘Their fate has yet to be determined, as the judge 
decided to have their case argued before him in London, 
and that arrangement will be to their advantage. The 
principle of suretyship will then be made more plain, but 
we doubt if there will be any minimising of the responsi- 
bilities. It is needless to say that among architects and 
engineers there is no unanimity about the advantages of 
sureties. Where a contractor is not wealthy enough to pay 
damages like those incurred in the Hull case, it is well to 
have somebody who can be mulcted. But as men will not 
in such cases assume financial responsibility without 
receiving some advantage in return, the effect of having 
sureties is really to keep a contractor from dealing in the 
best market, for in many cases the guarantor is simply one 
who has materials to supply, and in order to secure a 
monopoly, agrees to stand by the contractor. In conse- 
quence an inferior class of contractors is kept going, and 
defective work is the result. In most cases the moneys 
reserved from the amounts certified by the architect and 
engineer are or should be ample enough to meet all con- 
tingencies, and in practice it is better to depend on the 
balances than on guarantors whoare supposed to be sufficiently 
wealthy to renew the work if necessary. With the latter 
there is a chance of careless superintendence, for it may be 
supposed that it is preferable to “make an example” by a 
wholesale reparation than to correct defects bit by bit. 


THE Prix Duc, which was founded in connection with 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts, for the furtherance of higher 
studies in architecture, does not appear to be appreciated. 
This year only one design has been sent in, the “ Senate 
House at Bucharest,” by M. Marcet. In England it would 
be easy to understand the hesitation of architects in practice 
to submit to a competition of the kind. But in France old 
and young are accustomed to seek after prizes, and society 
is to a great extent organised to meet the craving for 
medals. 


THE supervising architect of the United States Treasury 
Department has always more buildings to design and super- 
intend than any civil architect in America or Europe. A 
great architect could not, however, hold the office, for he 
would not agree to sacrifice his powers in order to keep up. 
with the demand for Government buildings. Several super- 
vising architects have declared themselves to be in fayour 
of a division of the work in order that local architects 
might obtain commissions for public offices. But hitherto: 
the proposal has not gained the approval of the heads of the 
Department. In order to remove the obstacles, some of 
the American architects have hada short Bill drafted to 
authorise the obtaining of plans from non-official architects. 
It is as follows :—The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorised in his discretion to obtain plans, drawings and, 
specifications for the erection of public buildings, by direct 
selection or competition of architects, under such condi- 
tions as he may prescribe, and to make payment of the: 
expenses of said architects’ services out of the appropria- 
tions for the respective buildings. Provided the general 
erection of the work shall continue under the office of the 
supervising architect of the Treasury Department, the super- 
vising architect to.be the representative of the Government in. 
all matters connected with the erection and completion of 
such buildings, the receipt of proposals, the awards of 
contracts. therefor, and the accounts and disbursements of 
moneys thereunder, and perform all the duties that now 


appertain to his office, except the preparation of drawings 


and specifications for such buildings ; the said drawings. 
and specifications, however, to be subject at all times to 
modifications and changes in arrangement of building and 
the selection of materials therefor as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may direct. The measure is not revolutionary, 
and it safeguards the public interest, but whether it can pass 
through Congress is not certain, 
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ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO, 479.-COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE BATTERSEA INSTITUTE, 
[R. WATSON, | 


DESIGN FOR OXFORD TOWN HALL. 


HE buildings have been grouped and arranged accord- 
ing to the competition instructions as near as pos- 
sible, the principal front being to St. Aldate’s Street, the 
second front to Blue Boar Street, and the other sides 
blocked in by old property. Two open wells are arranged, 
each 70 feet by 27 feet, to give direct light to the internal 
part of the buildings, as shown on the ground and first 
floor plans. The public hall is placed immediately behind 
the front entrance, and is 100 feet by 60 feet, with gallery 
on two sides and one end, and well lighted by windows on 
each side. The council-chamber, on the first floor to 
St. Aldate’s Street, is 45 feet by 4o feet, with gallery over, 
with mayor’s parlour and committee and ante-rooms adjoin- 
ing. ‘The assembly-room or banqueting-hall is 60 feet by 
35 feet, on the second floor, and on the centre of St. Al- 
date’s Street elevation, and in close connection with the 
council-chamber and official rooms. The section required 
for public library purposes is placed at the junction of 
St. Aldate’s Street and Blue Boar Street, on the ground, 
first and second floors, as in instructions. The police 
accommodation is in the rear of the building to Blue Boar 
Street, occupying basement, ground, first and second floors. 
The parade-room for police, 90 feet by 60 feet, is on the 
basement floor, and under the public hall. The sessions 
court, which is situated in the rear, and on the ground-floor 
level, is 50 feet by 40 feet, and 60 feet by 40 feet in dimen- 
sions over gallery. Separate entrances and corridors have 
been given to each section of the accommodation, with 
the object of keeping each part as secluded and quiet as 
possible, This design is by Mr. WALTER HAanstock, of 
Batley. 


NEW ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, MOLD, NORTH WALES. 


HE memorial-stones were laid on October 3, 1891. 
The site upon which the* church and schools are 
being erected is near the railway station. The main ele- 
vations of the church front Westminster Road and Chester 
Street. The church is intended to seat 450 persons. The 
front portion is semicircular on plan, and the sittings are 
arranged in a gallery form, with stepped aisles leading to 
the body sittings. The school buildings are at the rear, 
and contain on the ground-floor a schoolroom to accom- 
modate 200 persons, three classrooms and minister's 
vestry and conveniences. A large schoolroom is to be 
constructed above these that will accommodate 250 persons, 
the access to same being from a separate staircase and 
entrance in Westminster Road. Heating-cellars, boiling- 
rooms and coals will be placed in the basement. The 
walls are to be built of stone from Gwern-y-mynydd Quarry, 
and the dréssings in freestone from Westminster Quarry. 
The interior is to be fitted up in pitch pine, having exposed 
hammer-beam principals. The builder is Mr. ‘THOMAS 
Roperts, Mold; the architect, Mr. T. G. WILIIAMS, 
3 Cable Street, Liverpool. : 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Aege forty members of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association paid a visit on Saturday to Yester House and 
the old Castle of Yester, near Gifford. . They were received by 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Tweeddale, by whom they 
were hospitably entertained. Mr. Thomas Bonar, the leader of 
the party, explained that very little was known of the early 
history of the old feudal tower, which dated back as far as 
1267... Notwithstanding its great antiquity, there still remained 
evidence enough to show that it must have been a very power- 
ful stronghold, and a castle of the very first importance for the 
defence of the surrounding’ district. - Tradition had it that it 
was the last castle that stood out against Cromwell’s troops. 
After that.date it fell completely into disuse and decay, owing 
not only to the effect of time, but. to the removal of its stones 
for building operations by the people of the locality. After dis- 


mentioned that the castle came into. the .possession of the 
present family some time in the fourteenth century, by. the 
marriage of Sir William Hay to the daughter and _ heiress of 
Sir John Gifford of Yester, who was the last of that name. 
Thus arose the family of Yester, who obtained the. titles of 
Lord Yester in 1488, Earl of Tweeddale in 1646, Marquis of 
Tweeddale and Lord Gifford in 1694, and Baron Tweeddale in 
1881. The character of the architecture of Yester House, Mr. 
Bonar explained, was known as Scottish Classic, and was a fine 
example of that style, bearing a family likeness to such houses 
as Arniston, Airth, Drum and others. The building dated from 


1740-46. 


ST. NICHOLAS: CHURCH, GLOUCESTER. | 


T the fourth meeting of the Gloucester Cathedral Society, 
_Mr. Henry Medland read a paper on the architectural 
history of St. Nicholas Church. After quoting from Fosbrooke 
and Rudge, says the Gloucestershire Chronicle, Mr. Medland 
went on to say that the church stood in what in ancient times 
was the busiest and probably the wealthiest part of the city, for 
it was on the wharves which existed hard’ by (and which were 
the banks of the old Roman defensive moats) that foreign 
merchandise and iron ore from the Forest of Dean (which was 
smelted and forged in Gloucester) was landed, and as we may 
conclude that in early days merchants and tradesmen did not 
live in suburban villas or neighbouring fashionable towns, their 
interests and wealth were consequently centred in their business 
quarters. Since the building of this church the moats have 
been filled up, and the level of the street has been raised six or 
seven feet. The earliest or most ancient part of the church 
now existing is the south wall and doorway of the nave, and 
three piers and two arches of the north nave arcade. These 
are Norman of a very rude and simple character, erected prob- 
ably at the beginning of the twelfth century. It is significant 
of the importance of this part of the city in ancient times that 
the Normans should have here erected almost all of their 
churches, for we have the Abbey of St. Peter, the Priory of 
St. Oswald, and the churches of St. Mary de Lode and 
St. Nicholas, grouped together almost within a stone’s throw of 
each other ; whilst the only other Norman remains in the city, 
so far as he knew, were at St. Mary’s Church, outside the old 
city, at Wotton. The Norman church of St. Nicholas was 
evidently taken down (with the exception of such remains as still 
exist) during the reign of Henry III., from 1230 to 1250, when 
the nave arcades, the chancel and the south aisle were built. 
The chapel at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, which was given by 
Henry II[IJ. at the request of his Queen Eleanor, was very 
similar to the south aisle of St. Nicholas Church. In the four- 
teenth century the north transept appeared to have been added, 
a Decorated window inserted in the south wall of the chancel, 
the thirteenth-century tracery removed from the east window 
of the south aisle, and flowing Decorated tracery inserted in its 
place. In the fifteenth century the east window of the chancel 
and the windows of the south aisle were metamorphosed, 
Perpendicular work: being substituted. During the fifteenth 
century the tower and spire were built. He feared the builders 
could not be looked upon as “wise master builders,” for if we 
examined the plan we should find that the piers were extremely 
small in proportion to the weight they were intended to carry. 
The north-east pier has only a superficial area of 34 feet, a 
portion of which consists of the respond to the thirteenth- 
century western bay of the north arcade. It would be seen that 
the thirteenth-century arch is not true and symmetrical in form: 
The builders probably removed the west wall to make way. for 
their tower, and did not securely shore up this arch and respond. 
In getting out the foundation for the tower pier the foundation 
of the respond was loosened and gave way, and the arch and 
pier went over westward. The springing of the arch on the 
west side is*17 inches below that on the east side. The tower 
pier-was then built against the dilapidated archway, and the 
tower and spire were built. .The weight, however, proved too 
great for the insufficient foundation, and the steeple settled to 
the north-east, probably as much as 4 feet. The tower alone 
is as much as 2 feet 6 inches out of perpendicular. A heavy. 
buttress with flying arch was then built against the north-east 
pier of the tower, probably with the hope of preventing further 
mischief. In 1783 the spire showed such signs of weakness 
that the upper part was removed to the level of the band of 
quatrefoils, and the present corona, with gilded ball and 
weathercock, formed as a finish to it. This work was done by. 


John Bryan, a Gloucester builder, at a cost of 110/ and the, 


old materials. A beautiful design has been spoiled through the 
want of constructive ability and forethought on the part of the 
builders. They would have done better if in the first place 
théy had shored up the western arch, removed the respond and 
formed a larger and more homogeneous foundation for the 
tower pier. During the fifteenth century also the hagioscopes 
or squints were formed in the north and south walls of .the 


cussing at some length its architectural features Mr. Bonar } chancel in order to give a view of the celebration of mass from. 
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the side chapels, and the porch to the south aisle was added. | cclumns into a nave and aisles. Situated in the centre of a 
In 1865 a partial restoration of the church was effected. Mr. | private residence windows were inadmissible in the side walls, 
Medland then enumerated and described the following as the | and light could only be obtained through an aperture _in 
most interesting features of the church, namely, the Norman the roof or in’ windows cut in the wall of the nave carried 
doorway, the sanctuary ring or knocker, the windows in the | above the height of the aisles. The transition from this 
south aisle and chancel, the tower and spire, the bells, the | structure to the public basilica was easy, and was made with 
altars and piscine, the hagioscopes or squints, the church | comparatively few changes. When this had been accomplished 
plate, the Jacobean gallery front, the tombs and monuments, the church found itself possessed of a real type of structure 
the register of “ mariadges,” baptisms and burials from 1558 to | which formed the basis of all future Christian church buildings. 
1706. He very greatly regretted to differ from a lady, but Christianity was an indoor religion ; buildings were essential 
Mrs. Bagnall-Oakeley’s general description of the monsters | to its growth ; architecture became its necessary accompani- 
“with flowing locks and jaws extended” does not apply to the | ment. The enclosed buildings of the Christians were typical 
sarctuary knocker on the south door, for here we have a con- | of the fundamental principles of Christian faith, They had 
ventional representation of the spirit of evil, the devil, with his | ample space for large congregations, and the church proper was 
cunning face, long ears, bats’ wings/and claws. Moreover the extended by the narthex and atrium, one or both, as the case 
ring, which is of bronze of the same workmanship as the head, | might be, where both Christian and Pagan freely mingled with 
is not held in his mouth. Now if this figure is intended to | each other, and where the latter may perhaps often have 
represent the devil he would be more likely to convey a soul become _acquainted with the new religion from the free and 
from rather than to church. He (Mr, Medland) was therefore | public discussions held in them. ‘The early churches were not 
inclined to uphold the old tradition that the subject represents | open to all, full membership and baptism being requisite for 
the devil carrying away a drunken woman, who is putting out | admission at all times and to all services. Even catechumens 
her tongue to get a last taste of the grapes which originally | were confined to a part near the entrance, and at the celebration 
hung over her mouth. The explanation of details named | of the Eucharist those not in full communion were compelled to 
was accompanied by an exhibition of lantern slides, worked | retire. wi ae E : 
by Mr. Smart, which vividly brought out all the details The Christians had erected church buildings of considerable 
described by Mr. Medland. To show the woman’s face | magnitude prior to the conversion of Constantine, but this 
on the knocker the slide was inverted, and then the features | event marks the real beginning of Christian art. Nothing 
could be plainly seen, with the lolling tongue hanging from the | could have been more marked than the difference between the 
mouth, ‘The slides showing the picturesque tower were par- | appearance of the early Christian church and the heathen 
ticularly interesting. The tower is 23 feet square, of three | temple. The one was plain and forbidding without, with rough 
stages, of a total height of 90 feet, with angular buttresses to | walls, broken with a few small windows, the whole poor and un- 
the level of the top of the second stage and small buttresses | Imposing, a small round tower which, like the church, was 
square with the face of the wall at the angles of the third stage. | without ornamentation, forming the single exterior feature. 
Pinnacles formerly stood at the angles of the parapet. The | The other was light and graceful in form, ornamented with 
spire when entire was probably about 190 feet high, and with | columns of fine workmanship and decorated with rich 
its pinnacles and canopied windows had a singularly elegant | sculptures. Yet the lowness and solidity of the one expressed 
appearance. Mr. Medland gave a word of praise and thank- | a truth and purpose wanting in the other, The Christian 
fulness to the brave firemen who so pluckily and promptly church offered as much difference to the Pagan edifice within as 
mounted the spire last summer to extinguish the fire caused by | without. Whatever means the builders possessed were lavished 
lightning, and thereby probably preserved from destruction one | on the interior. Rich mosaics on backgrounds of burnished 
of our oldest and most interesting churches. The belfry con- | gold gave a brilliancy to the walls that could have been had by 
tains seven bells. Their dates are 1608, 1636 and 1725. That | no other ornament. At the farthest extremity was a semi- 
of the fourth is supposed to be about 1400. Mr. Medland gave | circular apse, where on carved benches sat the bishop and 
an inventory of the church plate, which ranged from 176 years higher clergy as previously in the same place had sat the Roman 
old to 319 years old. Several slides were shown of the register, | Judge and the assessors in the Roman legal basilica. Before 
which ranged from 1558 to 1706. It was almost certain that | these seats was the altar under a ciborium, with curtains drawn 
the registers of “ mariadges,” baptisms and burials for the first | during the celebration of the Eucharist. A low wall separated 
forty-two years were transcribed from previous records, | the choir from the body of the church, and on either side were 
probably written on rolls, as the handwriting for these years is | pulpits or ambones, from which was read the Epistle and the 
the same, and is very neat. There was material in the register | Gospel. A semicircular arch opened into the apse, and above 
for an independent lecture, for we had here the personal history | was a great figure of Christ surrounded by His Apostles or by 
of the inhabitants of the parish for 148 years, with their | angels, His hand extended in benediction towards the people 
Christian and surnames, their occupations, and in many cases below. 2 er ai ; 
their condition. The burials of eighty-one victims of the plague This arrangement of the interior, its furniture and decora- 
in 1593, of forty-two in 1604 and of twenty-four victims of the | tion, marks a distinctly different religious system from any 
smallpox in 1706 are recorded, together with the burials of | yet practised. The nave and aisles, divided in a suitable 
many debtors from the Castle. The variety in the writing of | manner, afforded accommodations for the congregation, the 
the entries is also interesting, as no doubt indicating in a | men on one side, the women on the other or in the galleries 
general way the characters of the scribes, some being extremely | above. However the arrangement differed in minor respects, 
neat whilst others are most untidy. the necessities of the people, the worshippers, received careful 
attention. It was for them that the church was planned and 
built. It was for them the walls were decorated with paintings 
: and mosaics, which told tales of truth and pointed lessons that 
CHRISTIAN THOUGHT IN ARCHITECTURE.* | would otherwise have been taught with difficulty. The new 
religion needed but the opportunity to make for itself archi- 
HRISTIANITY differed from Paganism in being a | tectural forms and features that were characteristic of its faith 
religion of the people. The small temples of Greece and | and its worship. By this radical departure from Pagan archi- 
Rome were not intended for anything but shelters for the | tecture and the characteristic manner in which it brought new 
statues of the gods, and convenient treasuries for gifts of the | forms to its own use, it emphasised its individuality and ren- 
pious and the moneys of the State. Christianity required | dered it impossible for the people to find traces of the old faith 
buildings that were large enough to accommodate a consider- | in the structures dedicated to the new, a condition not to be 
able number. Actual worship by the people was a part of the | despised in the early ages of Christianity. 
outward forms of Christianity, which in this differed essentially The great Roman basilicas as we know them now, St. Paul 
from Paganism. This fundamental fact of Christian worship | without the walls, Sta Maria Maggiore, St. Clement or the 
is of the utmost importance in the history ot architecture, since | gigantic church of Sta Sophia at Constantinople, constructed in 
to it is due the evolution of the Christian church building, with | another style and on another system, were far from expressing 
its wonderful accompaniments, in the Middle Ages, of richly- | the ideal of Christian architecture. The Christian architect 
designed subsidiary arts. The earliest buildings of the Chris- | had not yet realised his power nor the possibilities of express- 
tians gave no indication of this later stage, but were small, | ing his faith in stone. The use of Pagan symbols, of Pagan 
insignificant structures, sometimes not more than a single | decorations, and the modification of Pagan ideas, continued 
room, where a few could gather together and practise a simple | long after the Church had freed itself from the influence of 
form of worship, that, like the structure itself, gave no hint of | heathenism. Columns, capitals, and entablatures from Pagan 
the elaborate forms and ceremonies of later times. edifices were wrought into the fabric of Christian churches, 
Originating in the private room, the Christian church | Economical as this method was, it perpetuated heathen forms 
naturally advanced to the private basilica or oratorical hall | for a longer period than would have been possible had the use 
forming part of the residence of every wealthy Roman and in | of these things been forbidden. The Church, however, knew 
which it first found typical and permanent expression. This | its strength ; it knew that with the peculiar individual form of 
consisted of an oblong apartment, divided by two rows of | its buildings it might employ the entire structure of a heathen 
pe = | temple without recalling too vividly heathen ideas. It knew 
* From a paper by Mr. Barr Ferree, read before the American | the solid foundation on which the faith of its members rested, 
Society of Church History. and thus, even in its very earliest days, did not hesitate to 
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gan deities as ‘symbols of Christ 
its own stories and faith. Though 
Christian paintings with Pagan 
e resemblance claimed to be 
ld have been no uncertainty 
ht of his own familiar gods 
have shown him that 
ctly opposed to. his 


employ the images of Pa 
Himself and illustrative of 
the identity of these early 
ones has been denied, and th 
more accidental than real, there cou 
init. othe Pagan inquirer, the sig 
on the walls of a Christian chapel would 
perhaps the new religion was not so dire sed 
own as he had been led to suppose. The Christian was 
enabled to extract equal comfort from the same spectacle, 
since it would indicate in a measure the continuity. of all 
religions and the ultimate triumph of Christ over the inspira- 


tions of the evil one. 
The Roman basilica, typified by the church of St. Paul’s 


without the walls, and the Byzantine church of Sta Sophia’ 


at Constantinople, represent two very different phases of 
church architecture, yet both systems aiméd to accomplish 
the same thing and fulfil the same purpose. The idea of 
the Christian church, as has already been pointed out, was 
to provide ample space for the congregation, and the early 
Christian custom of dividing the sexes and the members into 
various ranks, each with their own position, necessitated more 
room than would have been necessary had all been mixed 
indiscriminately together. In the West space was secured by 
building large oblong rooms, in which width was acquired by 
the addition of aisles. In the East the domical system of 
architecture, practised from immemorial times by the Assyrians 
and other people of Mesopotamia, naturally suggested the 
square, with an inscribed circle, the base of the dome, as the 
plan on which the architect should work. Although the square 
church is much more common in the East than in the West, 
the former is not without churches in which the elongated plan 
of the oblong basilica can be traced. In no instance is this more 
evident than in Sta Sophia, where the central square or circle of 
the dome is extended by means of semi-domes until a large area 
has been obtained that is recognisably oblong in form though 
with semicircular appendages. The Eastern church, illus- 
trated in Sta Sophia at Constantinople, and St. Vitale at 
Ravenna, gives no indication of the cruciform shape which 
was afterwards universally adopted in the West. The adop- 
tion of the cross as the ground-plan of western cathedrals was 
a legitimate evolution of the basilican type. In the basilicas 
_the transepts which formed the arms of the cross were un- 
developed. Sometimes they were absent, at others they 
were insignificant or internal only, and there was no eastern 
‘arm, the apse being applied to the nave immediately beyond 
the transept. The plan of the basilica is in fact a T and 
not a cross. It was reserved for later times to thus freely 
express the symbol of salvation in the form of the church 
building. It should be remarked, however, that there is not the 
‘smallest ground for supposing that the cruciform plan bears any 
relation to the cross of Christ or has Christian significance. It 
would, perhaps, add an additional interest to religious archi- 
tecture if it could be maintained that the cross did actually 
become the basis of the church building, just as it became the 
symbol of the Founder of the Church. The cross of the 
ground.plan of the church edifice developed under the influence 
of constructional and ritualistic requirements. Primarily the 
transepts were used by the singers of the choir. When the 
choir became a part of the structure, and was limited to a por- 
tion of the nave enclosed within walls, they were taken by the 
congregation. From them good views could be had of the 
altar, and the worshipper was enabled to take a more interested 
part in the services than when forced to keep at a distance. 
More room than the narrow aisles could supply was needed 
here, and this was given by the transepts. The extension of 
the nave beyond the transepts, forming the so-called eastern 
arm, originated likewise in ritualistic requirements. Greater 
space was needed for the ceremonial functions of the Church, 
and this was had without encroaching upon the portion re- 
served for the people by extending the church beyond the 
transepts. 

The record of the evolution of the Medieval church build- 
ing from the earliest form to the most complex is a story of 
constructional change, of progress in mechanical methods, of 
adopting fresh materials and new ideas to old systems. Rich 
and elaborate as were the ceremonies of the Church in later 
times, the great cathedrals of the Middle Ages contain few 
ritualistic features which were not to be found in idea at least 
in the early Christian churches. Primarily the needs of worship 
were simple enough. The altar, at which the priest first cele- 
‘brated the communion facing the congregation, the seats of 
the bishop and clergy, the choir or place for inferior clergy, 
singers and attendants, reading-desks for the Epistle and Gospel 
and a pulpit comprised a programme that even in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries had few additions. Such changes as 
“were made were due to an elaboration of ritual, not to the 
introduction of new forms of worship or the addition of new 
dogmas to Christian faith. ‘The choirs were enlarged to give 
‘more room to those who had place within them, Chapels were 


‘built between the Buttresses of the side walls and around the 
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apse, and in the fourteenth century became a marked feature 
of the church. Aisles or ambulatories were carried around the 
choir for processions and great functions, The lady chapel, 
dedicated to the Virgin, was placed at the extreme east end of 
the building, and in English churches was often of great size 
and beauty. It is more characteristic of English churches than 
of French, because in France very many of the cathedrals, as: 
Senlis, Noyon, Paris, Laon, Chartres, Soissons, Rouen, Amiens, 
Rage Coutances, Bayeux, Evreux and Sens were dedicated to 
ary. 

Christian architecture reached its fullest development in the 
north of Europe, where civilisation might be said to be coeval 
with the growth of Christianity, where the thought of the people 
and their work were less affected by the cultured Paganism of 
Greece and Rome, and where art could take a fresher, more 
original, more Christian form than where it was constantly in 
‘contrast with heathen productions. It was under such circum- 
stances that the great Gothic cathedrals of northern’ Europe 
were built, and it is interesting to notice that though in a 
certain sense they were the product of the barbaric north, 
though the ancestors of their immediate bui!ders were plunged 
into the deepest depths of ignorance and heathendom, it was 
here that the greatest of all Christian edifices were- built. 
From its environment the Gothic style fully warrants the name 
of Christian.’ ; 


(To be continued.) 


ITALIAN WORKS OF ART. « 


ape question raised by the recent Italian laws for the regu- 

lation of the sale and exportation of ancient works of art 
or antiquity has been brought to an acute and interesting issue, 
says the correspondent of the Zimes, by the evasion and arrival 
in Paris of several of the most important pictures of the Sciarra 
collection, The Italian Government has made a demand for 
the sequestration, under the criminal clause of the new law, of 
the pictures abstracted, but the French Government having 
refused this it is now applied for on the civil claim. The case, 
which will serve as a precedent for all the other collections of 
the nature of the Sciarra, though it has nothing to do with the 
ordinary commerce in ancient works of art, arises from the 
fact that the collection was left to the ancestors of the present 
head of the family on the condition that it should be held for 
the public enjoyment and be always accessible on stated days 
to visitors. The quality of property in trust was long ago 
settled by the Papal tribunals, and therefore does not depend 
on the recent Italian laws, it having been decided by those 
tribunals that the pictures could not be sold. The claim for 
their recovery and return does not depend on the law forbidding 
exportation without the consent of the Government, which 
would only make a case of smuggling of it, but on the public 
right to the use of the pictures conferred by the legislators of 
former generations and repeatedly confirmed by the courts. 
The head of the family is, in fact, only the custodian of a 
fedecommesso, a public trust, and has no more right to sell one 
of the pictures, which were all carefully catalogued, than he 
would a piece of entailed estate. The present Minister of 
Public Instruction has done everything in his power to simplify 
and liberalise the laws regulating the commerce in ancient 
works of art, and has been unjustly and ignorantly attacked for 
permitting the escape from the country of the so-called Borgia 
portrait and the Sciarra pictures, the evasion being due to the 
abuse of diplomatic privilege. A decision by the French 
Government recognising the Italian claim would enable the 
Government to extend largely the freedom of sale and exporta- 
tion of works to which the public right does not attach. 


2 
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THE EDINBURGH HERALDIC EXHIBITION. 


jae MEETING of contributors to the fund in connection with 

the Heraldic Exhibition held in Edinburgh last year has 
been held. Mr. J. Balfour Paul, Lyon King-at-Arms, presided. 
He said he was glad to be in a position to announce that the 
exhibition had been in every way a great success, having been 
attended by nearly 22,000 people, all of whom. obtained 
admission gratuitously so far as the committee was concerned. 
Notwithstanding that they had opened the exhibition free, the 
accounts showed a balance in hand of 77/. 6s. 7a, and he 
thought every one would admit that things had been very 
economically managed. After paying a few accounts still out; 
standing, which would amount to not more than 6/. or 72, the 
committee proposed, in accordance with the terms of the cir- 
cular issued to subscribers, to devote the surplus in the way of 
adding to and_ beautifying the illustrated edition of the 
catalogue, which had now been in preparation for some time. 
Two hundred-and fifty copies of the edition would be printed 
—the subscription being 30s.—and although the committee 
could have obtained many more subscribers, it. had. been 
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thought only fair to limit the number of copies to that 
originally fixed. The preparation of the catalogue was being very 
vigorously pushed on under the supervision of a small com- 
mittee, and he thought the subscribers would admit that the 
edition, when published, was a most handsome and admirable 
volume in every way. After the sum necessary to make the 
catalogue as complete as possible had been drawn from the 
surplus, it was suggested that of the balance remaining—if 
there was any—a sum not exceeding 15/. should be devoted to 
providing some small testimonial to Mr. Gray, the secretary, in 
recognition of the services which he had rendered to the exhi- 
bition. If afterwards there still remained any money on hand, 
he suggested that it might be used for the purpose of having 
inserted in some part of the National Portrait Gallery a small 
piece of painted-glass, which would serve to commemorate the 
fact that the exhibition had been held there. By doing so they 
“might encourage others to do the same. On the motion of Mr. 
A. W. Inglis, the suggestions of the Chairman as to the disposal 
of the surplus were agreed to. 


BURGHEAD AND ROMAN SCOTLAND.* 


HE recent explorations of the Glasgow Archzological 
Society along the line of the Antonine Wall have revived 

the interest in Roman Scotland which was such a distinctive 
feature of the culture of the Georgian era. In those days, when 
a classical curriculum was the only education fit for a gentle- 
man, the works of Gordon and Roy and Chalmers on this side 
the border, and of Stukeley and Horsley and Gough on the 
other, were found in every well-furnished library, and were 
studied with an avidity that seems now unaccountable. Had 
we been dependent on the Roman authors alone for our know- 
ledge of Scotland in the period of the Roman occupation, we 
should have known much less of Caledonia Romana than we 
know of the Soudan ; while of the greater Caledonia, that lay 
beyond the wall, unconquered and unexplored, we should have 
known scarcely anything at all. This was a condition of 


ignorance which appeared to the scholarly antiquaries of the” 


time to be altogether inconsistent with the potentialitiéS ‘of 
classical culture. Taking Tacitus into the field with their 
surveying instruments, they measured out his marches, and 
looked around their terminations for the camps or halting- 
places of Agricola’s expeditionary forces, and thus strove to 
reconcile the actual topography with the historian’s text, and 
to make archeology supplement history. In doing this they 
also did good service by preserving descriptions of actual 
remains which might not have been otherwise placed on record. 
But so far as their theories went they accomplished nothing 
more than the creation of a literature remarkable for its extent, 
its misdirected erudition and its utter fatuity. The localisation 
of the battle of Mons Grampius is still open to any one who 
has the courage to add one more to the long list of treatises, 
each of which has succeeded only in proving all the others 
wrong. It is perhaps the world’s misfortune that it is ‘out- 
growing its authorities. It was so comfortable to take a portly 
quarto. to one’s bosom and subside in the embrace of: the 
leather-covered chair, with the pleasant confidence that “the 
great authority” would tell us all about it in the compass of a 
few pages, or at the most in a chapter or two. 

One of the most interesting questions connected with the 
Roman occupation is that of the extent of the Roman dominion 
in Scotland—whether it included a large extent of territory 
beyond the wall, or was strictly limited to that part of Scotland 
lying to the south of the wall. I turn to “the latest authority ” 
on this special subject—a goodly quarto, not too heavy to hold, 
and exceedingly pleasant to read—and opening its map of 
Scotland beyond the wall, I behold it traversed by a series of 
military roads and iters, with stations at the requisite dis- 
tances, penetrating through the very heart of the Highlands in 
one direction and stretching round among the maritime dis- 
tricts in another, till they meet at Pteroton, a Roman téwn 
planted on the site of the modern Burghead. In thus Roman- 
ising the region beyond the wall and as far north as the Moray 
Firth, the author was simply following his authorities of a 
former generation who had erected it into a Roman province 
and sprinkled it over with Roman towns (as Orrea, Hierna, 
Alanna, Devana, Pteroton, and so forth), and connected them 
by military ways as unhesitatingly as if they had all been 
authenticated by contemporary record. Now it is in the 
highest degree instructive to ascertain how all this came about; 
and the disclosure of the origin and growth of a historical 
delusion which has passed current as historical truth for such 
a length of time is not only an impressive lesson in regard to 
the use of authorities, but an ostensible justification of the 
intellectual attitude towards the dominion of authorities which 
is‘such a notable “sign of the times.” ; 


* An essay 


by Dr. Joseph Anderson, LL.D. blished in th 
Glasgow Herald, ze J P ’ : : pu : ed me e 


The manner in which the fictitious Roman province of 
Vespasiana was erected and furnished with towns and military 
ways in the end of the last century has’ been incidentally but 
convincingly disclosed by Dr. James Macdonald, of this city, 
in an article just published in the Journal of the Royal 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, which 
was read in a condensed form at the meeting of the Institute 
at Edinburgh in August last, but, owing partly to the nature of 
the argument and partly to the wide field of research it 
covered, did not at the time receive the attention which it 
merited. Strictly speaking, the subject of Dr. Macdonald’s 
inquiry was the minor one of the situation of Ptolemy’s 
Pteroton Stratopedon, alzas Alata Castra, or the Winged 
Camp. But it has often happened that important results have 
emerged incidentally in connection with the investigation of a 
subject of less importance to which they are related. The 
point of Dr. Macdonald’s inquiry was to ascertain whether 
there was any ancient or sufficient authority for the presumed 
identity of Ptolemy’s Winged Camp with Burghead, a modern 
town situated in the county of Elgin, and there popularly 
known as The Broch. 

Few places in Britain have better claims than The Broch to 
the notice of the antiquary, the folk-lorist, or the idler in want 
of a subject of interest. It is a bold sandstone promontory on 
a low-lying shore, looking out to the Suters of Cromarty on the 
opposite side of the Firth, with a fishing harbour under its lee, 
and a fisher-town on the small of its back, redolent of its trade, 
but modern, thriving and unpicturesque, except from the sea- 
ward, where the brownish-grey of the sandstone cliffs and the 
grass-grown crest of the promontory partially hide the town 
from view. Its singular suitability for defence had been per- 
ceived in long past ages by the “tribe of the land,” whoever 
they were, who enclosed the upper and lower platforms of the 
seaward end of the Ness with a huge stone wall, constructed 
like the Gallic walls of defence as described by Caesar. The 
art of building with cement was not then known to the tribes of 
Gaul or Britain, but the Gauls built their fortress walls of dry 
stone strengthened and bound together by an ingenious system 
of oak logs built into the wall, both parallel to its face and 
transversely through it, and fastened together with huge iron 
nails. Long ago Dr. Macdonald discovered that this was the 
system of construction of the Burghead ramparts, which have 
been again explored recently by the proprietor, Mr. Hugh W. 
Young, and their construction compared in. detail with that of 
the Gallic strongholds of Murcens, Impernal, and Uxellodunum. 
It is as yet the only prehistoric fortification in Britain which is 
known to exhibit this method of construction, although no other 
is known with walls of the same size and still sufficiently entire 
to show their construction. The area enclosed on the upper 
platform is more than two acres, and the area on the lower 
platform more than three acres in extent. The rampart 
or mound formed by the dilapidation of the exterior 
wall on the north-east side is more than 20 feet high 
and 400 feet long. In the interior of this mound are 
the remains of the original wall of dry-stone masonry, 
strengthened and bound together with logs of oak, as has 
been described, and showing the original thickness of the 
wall to have been about 24 feet and its height not less than 
20 feet. Like many another monument of the ancient civilisa- 
tion of Scotland, its massive proportions have been greatly 
diminished and the completeness of its typical form and cha- 
racter most ruthlessly destroyed since it was first surveyed by 
General Roy, and after him by James Chapman in 1792, 
‘About 1818,” says Mr. Young, “the proprietors resolved to 
fill up a small bay where the present herring-curing stations 
now stand, and to accomplish this two lines of rails were laid to 
the summit of the promontory to carry down the material. A 
contract for the removal of 20,000 cubic yards of rampart is in 
my possession. The whole of the north-west ramparts were 
hurled down the hill and deposited in the bottom of the bay, 
the full waggons running down and carrying up the empty 
ones. No less than a height of 18 feet of ramparts now lie 
below a line of curing stations, and I suppose many antiquities 
are there buried. The cross ramparts were hurled each into 
its own fosse, and are now built over. Thus was the rubbish 
disposed of, while the good stones were picked out to make the 
harbour, and how many inscribed and incised stones are in its 
piers may be left to sad conjecture.” So the iron-shod progress 
of the existing civilisation tramples out the traces of all earlier 
civilisations. Arthur’s O’on goes to make a mill-dam on the 
Carron, the Stone of Odin becomes a lintel in a cart-shed, and 
cairns and stone circles that have been landmarks for ages are 
converted into dry stone dykes. But the biggest barbarity this 
age has perpetrated was the destruction of the vast and stately 
ramparts of this unique fortress—a national monument more 
interesting in many respects than the Wall of Antonine itself. 

The cross ramparts to which Mr. Young refers as now built 


) over were the supplementary defences of the fortification on 


the land side, They consisted of a series of three parallel ram- 
parts with ditches between, drawn across the neck of the pro- 
montory, and through these the approach to the interior was 
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conducted. There were two very interesting points connected 
with them. One was that, as shown on General Roy’s plan, 
the inner line of these defences curved round, and enclosed a 
mound towards the seaward side, which, being excavated in 
1807, revealed a rock-cut reservoir or well with a flight of steps 
leading down to it, and still full of water. It is of squarish 
form with rounded corners, the basin being about Io feet 
square and 4 feet deep, with a level ledge or platform about 
3 feet wide running all round the margin of the reservoir. The 
second interesting feature was that on the other side of the 
approach through these cross ramparts to the enclosed area, 
and situated between the first and third rampart in such a way 
that the second rampart was made to stop short, instead of 
being prolonged to the same length as the others, there was a 
quadrangular enclosure of considerable extent, which was noted 
by Cordiner as being “marked as a burying-ground by many 
moss-grown gravestones,” and known as the chapel-yard. In 
the beginning of the last century what remained of the ruined 
chapel had been removed to build a mill, but the graveyard has 
been continuously used, probably from the time of the original 
foundation of the Celtic church, which, as was customary with 
the earliest of these churches, was built within the ramparts of 
the fort. All traces of the early church are gone, and the 
former existence around it of a group of monumental stones, 
carved in relief with Celtic. ornamentation and hunting-scenes, 
is now indicated only by fragments occasionally turned up. But 
an apparently older and unique type of sculptured stones—mere 
undressed boulders incised with spirited figures of bulls, of 
which many have been found, though few have been preserved 
—has suggested the idea (taken in connection with the presence 
within the rampart of the rock-cut reservoir before mentioned) 
that the place was a centre of Mithraic worship, or alternatively 
that the reservoir was a Roman bath. Dr. Macdonald, how- 
ever, finds more reason to ‘regard the foundation as an ecclesi- 
astical adjunct to the Celtic church when adult baptism and 
immersion were the customary methods of admission into “the 
tribe of the Church.” 

But none of these remains necessarily imply an antiquity so 
remote as the Roman time, and the double identification of 
Burghead with Ptolemy’s Winged Camp and with a fictitious 
Roman station called Ultima Pteroton is due to the exigencies 
of the theory of the province of Vespasiana, which had to be 
supplied with towns and stations and military roads. 

Ptolemy, who wrote his famous treatise at Alexandria in the 
second century, from sources now unknown to us, simply 
mentions Pteroton Stratopedon as one of the towns of the 
Vacomagi. He may have regarded it as a place of some 
importance, for he has selected it as one of the four towns in 
Britain for which he gives the length of the solstitial day ; but 
this may have been simply because it was farthest north on his 
list of towns. But so far as his text is concerned, there is no 
authority for placing it on the sea-coast. Not only so, but the 
earliest codices of Ptolemy’s maps, as well as the earliest 
printed editions, all agree in placing the Winged Camp well 
inland. How, then, did it come to be placed on the promontory 
of Burghead? Hector Boece located it at Castle Urquhart, on 
Loch Ness ; Camden, following some of the early Continental 
editors of Ptolemy, placed it at Edinburgh ; Gordon of Straloch, 
who wrote the description for Blaeu’s maps, at Nairn ; Sir John 
Clerk at Cramond, near Edinburgh ; Horsley at Tain; and 
Stukeley at Inverness. Truly it was well named the Winged 
Camp. 

But in 1748 Stukeley received from a literary adventurer in 
Copenhagen named Charles Julius Bertram a copy of a Latin 
manuscript, ascribed to one Richard of Cirencester, a monk of 
the fourteenth century. The manuscript contained a descrip- 
tion of Roman Britain, an itinerary professing to be “ collected 
from certain fragments left by a Roman General,” and a map 
asserted to be of much earlier date than Richard’s own time. 
Stukeley, who was nothing if not credulous, lost no time in 
translating the manuscript and communicating an account of it 
to the Society of Antiquaries in London, which was afterwards 
published with the map and a facsimile of the manuscript in 
1757. In the following year the “De Situ Britanie” of 
Richard of Cirencester was published at Copenhagen - by 
Bertram, and subsequently reprinted in England in various 
editions and translations. The map was pronounced to be of 
superior accuracy te those of Ptolemy, and the descriptions 
more detailed than those of any previous writer, while the 
itinerary “contained the names of about sixty posts and towns 
before unknown.” Referring to Richard’s description of the 
north-eastern part of Scotland, we find him repeating the state- 
ment of Ptolemy as to the towns of the Vacomagi, but with the 
substitution of Pteroton for Ptolemy’s Pteroton Stratopedon. 
“ Pteroton,” he says, “situated at the mouth of the Varar, on 
the coast, was at the same time a Roman station and the chief 
city of the province ; this province was named Vespasiana in 
honour of the Flavian family.” Here, then, was certainty. 
Ptolemy was corrected, and the Winged Camp, which had 
flitted about from Tain to Edinburgh, was at last located on 
the coast at the mouth of the Varar. The new authority was 
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received with a general chorus of satisfaction, and the study of 
Roman Britain, “according to Richard,” became the sedulous 
occupation of the literary antiquaries. 

It so.happened that an officer on the Government survey of 
Scotland, afterwards known as Major-General. William Roy, 
a Lanarkshire man of superior ability, conceived the idea of 
utilising the topographical knowledge he had acquired-in the 
discharge of his duties for the rectification of the ancient; 
geography of Scotland. The manner in which he set about 
this rectification may be gathered from the title of his work, 
published after his death in a thick folio volume by the Society 
of Antiquaries in London—“ The Military Antiquities of the 
Romans in North Britain, and particularly their Ancient System 
of Castrametation, illustrated from Vestiges of the Camps of 
Agricola existing there; comprehending also a Treatise, 
wherein the Ancient Geography of-that part of the Island is 
rectified, chiefly from the Lights furnished by Richard of 
Cirencester.” We are still further enlightened as to the finding 
and identification of his principal camps by a letter from 
General Robert Melville to a brother antiquary, Colonel Shand, 
which has fortunately been preserved. General Melville claims 
to have been the first who discovered the large Roman camps 
to the north of the Forth and Tay. The officers of the survey 
had completed Forfarshire without finding any Roman camps ; 
but from an attentive perusal of Tacitus, and “conclusions 
drawn on-the principles of modern military tactics,” General 
Melville was convinced that they must be found. He therefore 
went over the ground personally, and discovered as many as 
were required for Agricola’s campaign on the principles of 
modern military tactics. “Upon my return to Edinburgh,” he 
says, “my first proselyte was General Roy, who afterwards 
visited these camps, took their measurements, and entered 
them in the Government map of Scotland.” Meantime General 
Melville’s friend, Colonel Shand, was not idle. He discovered 
“the great Roman Camp at Glenmailen, at the mouth of the 
Ythan,” and wrote an account of it, and of the Castellum on 
Barra Hill, in which he made out that they “furnish evidence 
that the Romans had passed the Grampians with an army of 
at least 26,000 men. After this the location of Richard’s Roman 
station of Pteroton on the promontory of Burghead, by General 
Roy, became the keystone of the whole structure of the geo- 
graphy of the province of Vespasiana, because it fixed the 
point at which the two Iters met, and all the rest was simply 
“the adjustment of circumstances.” Roy was closely followed 
by George Chalmers, whose “ Caledonia” became the standard 
authority on the history and geography of Roman Scotland. 
With an assurance equalled only by that of Boece, he wrote 
“The Actions of Lollius Urbicus,” in sixty-nine quarto pages, 
and as “the classic writers did not advert to the fact that 
L. Urbicus had built the wall of Antonine, and had carried 
roads and established stations from the Wall to the Varar,” he 
supplied the omission and described the whole province of 
Vespasiana with the utmost minuteness, everywhere fortifying 
his statements by reference to the Itinerary of Richard, “drawn 
up before the middle of the second century,” as the principal 
document for the ascertainment of certainty. 

Unhappily, the story of the fabrication of the spurious “ De 
Situ Britaniz,” with its itinerary and map, which is now too 
well known to need repetition, was received with incredulous 
anger by almost all those who had committed themselves to 
its authenticity. They clung to the hope that Bertram must 
have had some “ancient fragments” as a groundwork for his 
imposture. There was scarcely a county or local history which 
had not relied more or less on Richard and his map, and the 
disorganisation ef the literary authorities which ensued was. 
lamentable. Many who felt themselves thus committed boldly 
faced it out and fought for the authenticity of Richard ; but 
gradually and surely the truth prevailed, and then it was seen 
by everybody that such a palpable forgery need not have de- 
ceived any but those who were willing to be deceived. Yet 
still the thought is dear to the local antiquary that the unbe- 
lievers may be all wrong and Richard may become himself 
again. Feeling that it is hazardous, he puts it cautiously, “ If 
Richard is to be credited”; or more candidly, “As Richard 
says, though some have cast doubts upon his credibility ”; or he 
fortifies his conjectures by the obvious ov seguitur which is 
not yet entirely discarded from historical works of greater 
reputation. Its use is as follows:—A battle is mentioned in 
some ancient chronicle, but the locality is doubtful. Some 
slight resemblance of a local name to that of the ancient battle- 
field suggests a possible identification, and the om sequitur 
does the rest—“ There are many cairns in this neighbourhood, 
doubtless the relics of the battle.” It never occurs to him that 
prehistoric cairns are not more relevant witnesses to facts of 
historic date than Methuselah would be to the age of a reputed 
centenarian. 

But if this is the way in which history has been sometimes 
written, the practical question comes to be, How are we to know 
what to believe and what to reject? It is to be remembered, 
however, that the abuse of the critical judgment is as much an 
evil as the misuse of authorities; and it is a safe principle to have 
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more respect for anauthor’s methods than for his mere statements. 
His conclusions may be. wide of the truth in spite of his utmost 
efforts to attain to an accurate knowledge of the facts, but if the 
methods by which he has arrived at his conclusions are clearly 
and habitually indicated, so that his track may be followed and 
his results tested, it is clear that he has been honest in the 
endeavour to set forth nothing but the truth as he has found it, 
and his inaccuracies are merely the imperfections incident to 
all human effort. 


Aygones. 


“* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty,” —HAZLITT, 


A. SPANISH VIEW OF ENGLAND IN 1544: 


| the early part of 1544 England was visited by the Duke 
of Najera, and a record of the impressions he received 
was kept by his secretary, Pedro de Gante. The duke was 
born in 1504, and belonged to one of the most powerful of 
Castilian families. He was trusted by Charles V. and Philip II. 
The duke took his part in the wars of the time, and after one 
of the expeditions he begged to be allowed on his way home- 
wards to visit Henry VIII. His journey to Englana does not 
appear to have had any political significance, and hence there 
is no reference to the visit in any of the histories. It would 
appear, however, that Sir George Carowe was sent to Plymouth 
to settle some dispute between the townsmen and the Duke’s 
suite, at a cost to the king of 207, The duke was elected to 
the high dignity of the Golden Fleece in 1545, and he is sup- 
posed by some to have accompanied King Philip,-and to have 
assisted as a witness of His Majesty’s marriage to Queen Mary 
in 1554. In 1558 the duke died at Valencia. The following 
is the part of the secretary’s narration of the duke’s adventures 
which relates to his English visit :— 

As it appeared to the Duke of Najera, after having followed 
and served the emperor ina series of victories so honourable 
and advantageous as have been related, that he had fulfilled his 
duty towards his sovereign, he requested leave to return home- 
wards, and the Duke of Albuquerque and the Archbishop of 
Santiago did the same. The duke left Brussels for Spain on 
Sunday, December 29, 1543, and proceeded four leagues to 
sleep at Malines, a place consisting of 4,000 houses, where he 
remained until the Sunday following. On Monday he went 
four leagues further to Antwerp, a strong town of more than 
¥2,000 houses, and, in regard to its commerce and wealth, the 
most powerful in Christendom. Here are imported and kept 
in warehouses the merchandise of the cities of Seville, Lisbon 
and Genoa, which, among Christians, are the chief seats of 
commercial transactions. Friday, January 18, 1543-44, the 
duke quitted Antwerp, having in his company Don Rodriquez 
de Mendoga, brother of the Marquis of Cefiete, Tello de 
Guzman, a gentleman of Toledo, Don Philip Cerbellon, and 
other gentlemen who were journeying towards Spain. Three 
days were passed in travelling the fifteen leagues which lay 
between Antwerp and Bruges. The latter consists of 15,000 
houses, and is better situated and more respectably inhabited 
than any town in these parts, and here those merchants of the 
Spanish nations who trade in Flanders are accustomed to 
reside. The Spaniards paid great court to the duke, as well 
by presents as by various costly entertainments (?) and 
masquerades, in which the chief persons of both sexes took a 
part. Between Antwerp and Bruges, about three leagues 
diverging from the road, stands the large town of Ghent, one 
of the most populous places in Christendom, consisting of 
above 40,000 houses. What pleased me most here was a paint- 
ing in a chapel of the church of St. James, where, besides 
other excellent pictures, is that of Adam and Eve, so celebrated 
amongst Christians, It is more than one hundred years since 
it was finished, and it seems as if it would last for many ages. 
This castle is one of the most magnificent fortresses in the 
world, and it is believed will, when completed, surpass all others. 
There are in it four turrets of great strength and beauty situated 
from each other at the distance of 900 feet. Hence some 
judgment may be formed of its extent. Not only the castle, 
but also the town is entirely surrounded by water, and by wide 
and deep ditches. It may be encircled with water to a great 
distance at the pleasure of the inhabitants by means of the 
rivers which flow by it, so that it may be esteemed one of the 
strongest places in the universe. 

The duke remained in Bruges until Tuesday, January 29, 
when he proceeded on his way to embark for England. He 
slept at Audenburg at three leagues distance, a place of 500 
houses, and on Wednesday (30th) travelled four leagues to 
Nieuport, a strongly-fortified town of 1,300 houses, having twice 
successfully sustained a siege from the French king. 
‘Thursday (31st) he proceeded to Dunkirk, consisting of 
more ‘than 1,000 houses, well fortified with ditches: and ‘ walls.’ 


This place and Nieuport are seaports. On Friday, February 1, 
he journeyed three leagues to Gravelinges, the last post in 
Flanders, and not so large as Dunkirk. Here is a strong castle 
and garrison on account of its being situated on the frontier of 
the French and English territories. Saturday (2nd), the day of 
Our Lady’s Purification, the duke went three leagues to Calais, 
a place belonging to the King of England, and a seaport, which’ 
once was subject to the Count’ of Flanders, where the king 
keeps a numerous garrison. This place is very strong, and 
guarded with extreme vigilance, insomuch that they allow no 
one to view its interior fortifications, and are accustomed to 
treat those persons roughly who survey the walls too curiously.’ 
This day we dined on meat in Gravelinges, and supped on fish 
in Calais, for in Flanders it is the usage to eat meat from the 
Nativity till the Purification of Our Lady. The duke remained 
at this place Sunday (3rd), and on Monday (4th) he embarked 
for Dover, which is six leagues distant by sea. It cannot be 
approached by land, on account of the insular situation of 
England. The whole of the day was consumed in this passage, 
which is both tedious and dangerous. 

The castle of Dover stands on a high rock ; it was built by 
Julius Cesar, and its ruinous state clearly demonstrates its 
antiquity. The town is of about 4oo houses. Some of the 
duke’s people and horses remained in Calais with some of his 
domestics. They embarked for Dover on the Wednesday (6th) 
following, but the weather was so bad that they were in danger 
of theirlives. They arrived in the evening, and disembarked 
with great difficulty. The next day, Thursday (7th), an English 
ship arrived at this port, laden with wheat, and having anchored 
was forced by the violence of the wind on shore, and beaten to 
pieces. On Friday, February 8, the duke advanced four leagues’ 
to the city of Canterbury, consisting of about 1,500 houses. 
The principal church is one of the finest I have seen. In it are 
preserved the relics of the blessed St. Thomas, archbishop of 
this city, which the present King of England (influenced by a’ 
covetous desire of plundering the tomb, enriched with immense 
treasures placed there by the monarchs, his predecessors)’ 
caused to be removed, and, as it is affirmed, burnt, under the 
pretext that the people venerated as a saint a man who had no” 
pretensions to that title, or for other bad purposes arising out of 
the false opinions he holds. Saturday, February 9, proceeded 
seven leagues to the town of Rochester of about 500 houses, 
near which flows a beautiful river. There is an elegant stone 
bridge, of eleven large arches, and on the top of the parapet is on 
each side an iron railing. Sunday (roth) four leagues to 
Dartford, a place of 300 houses. Monday, February 11, three 
leagues to the city of London, and dined with Stacio .Depucho, 
a native of Savoy, and ambassador at this court. The king 
having heard of the duke’s arrival, went the next morning one 
league from London, to view some ships that were building, 
and sent from thence the Earl of Surrey, with other gentlemen,’ 
to visit and offer compliments on his part to the duke. This 
absence of the king was for the purpose of gaining time to 
summon his nobles and gentlemen, that he might show himself 
to the duke with greater authority. After four days the king. 
returned to London, and sent a message to the duke to present: 
himself at the palace. 

On Sunday, February 17, a brother of the queen (Lord 
Parr) and the Earl of Surrey came to dine with the duke and’ 
accompany him to the king. After dinner the duke proceeded 
to the palace, attended by those noblemen and by some Spanish: 
gentlemen who were resident in London. They embarked on’ 
the river to avoid the distance of half a league from the duke’s 
lodging to the palace and landed at one of the gates. Before’ 
the duke arrived at the king’s chamber, he passed through three’ 
saloons hung with tapestry, in the second of which were 
stationed in order on either side the king’s body guard, dressed 
in habits of red and holding halberds. Inthe third saloon were 
nobles, knights and gentlemen, and here was a canopy made of: 
rich figured brocade, with a chair of the same material. To 
this canopy and chair the same respect was paid by all as if the 
king himself were present, every one standing on foot, with his 
cap in his hand. Here the brother of the queen and other 
noblemen entertained the duke a quarter of an hour until it-was 
announced that he should enter the chamber of the king. Don 
Rodrigo de Mendoga and Tello de Guzman entered with him, 
and no one else, nor did they permit us even to see the king. I) 
do not know the motive of this, unless it be according to a’ 
saying of the ancients, “that he whom many dread must neces-' 
sarily himself be subject to fear and distrust.” I say this, 
because for many centuries there has never been Christian 
prince nor infidel who has ordered so many executions as this: 
king, as well of his immediate relations as of gentlemen, 
clergy and other persons, for having spoken against his pro-’ 
ceedings, and against the opinions he maintains, that the Pope 
is only Bishop of Rome, that his power extends not beyond his’ 
bishopric and that he cannot ordain bishops ; yet, although a’ 
layman, he holds himself capable of ordaining them. Through- 
out his kingdom obedience to the Pope is forbidden, and hé 
constitutes himself Head of the Church. The duke remained: 
with the: king half’an hour; and when’/he came forth he went’ 
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with the above noblemen to the chamber of the queen 
(Catherine Parr), who was accompanied by the Princess Mary, 
daughter of the king and Queen Catherine, daughter of our 
good monarch Don Ferdinand and Donna Isabel. Many 
ladies attended the queen, and amongst them a daughter of he 
queen of Scotland (Lady Margaret Douglas), and another 
called the Queen of Mongoca. The duke kissed the queen’s 
hand, by whom he was received in an animated manner, From 
thence they conducted the duke to another apartment, where 
stood another canopy of brocade, with a chair of the same. 
‘The queen entered with the princesses and ladies, and, having 
seated herself, she commanded the duke to sit down, and 
musicians with violins were introduced, The queen. danced 
first with her brother, very gracefully. Then the Princess 
Mary and the Princess of Scotland danced with other 
gentlemen and many other ladies did the same. Among 
these gentlemen danced a Venetian of the king’s household 
some gadlardas, so lightly that he appeared to have 
wings in his feet. Never did I witness such agility in any man. 
After the dancing was finished (which lasted several hours) the 
‘queen entered again into her chamber, having previously called 
one.of the noblemen who spoke Spanish, to offer in her name 
‘some presents to the duke, who again kissed her hand, and on 
shis requesting the same favour of the Princess Mary she would 
by no means permit it, but offered him her lips, and the duke 
saluted her, and did the same to all the other ladies. 

\. The king is said to be a.man of great authority and beauty. 
The queen has a lively and pleasing appearance and is praised 
‘as a virtuous woman. She was dressed in a robe of cloth of 
gold and a petticoat of brocade, with sleeves lined with crimson 
satin and trimmed with three-piled crimson velvet: her train 
-was more than two yards long. Suspended from her neck were 
two crosses and a jewel of very rich diamonds, and in her head- 
dress were many and beautiful ones. Her girdle was of gold, 
with very large pendants. The Princess Mary has a pleasing 
countenance and person. It is said of her that she is endowed 
with very great goodness and discretion, and among other 
praises I heard of her is this, that she knows how to conceal 
her acquirements ; and certainly this is no small proof of pru- 
dence, since the real sage, who is aware of the extent of know- 
ledge, thinks his own learning of too low an estimate to be 
boasted of, whilst those who have only a superficial acquaintance 
with learning exhibit just the contrary, as they pride themselves 
in proportion to their acquirements, and, without imparting 
their knowledge, allow no one to, be learned but themselves. 
This princess is so much beloved throughout the kingdom that 
she is almost adored. The dress she wore was a petticoat of 
cloth of gold and gown of violet-coloured three-piled velvet, 
with a headdress of many rich stones. All the other ladies 
were dressed in different silks, with splendid headdresses. 

The palace of the king is a fine building, and within it is a 
garden extremely well-laid out, with high corridors and walks 
on each of its four sides, and within them busts of men and 
women, children, birds, monsters and other figures, both above 
and below. This city is one of the largest in Christendom, its 
extent being nearly a league. I did not see a house in London 
in which merchandise was not sold. It is reported to contain 
-250 parish churches, the chief of which is very large, since its 
length is 240 paces and its width 35, and the transept 117 paces. 
The castle is said to have been built by Julius Caesar, and re- 
port adds that from that period to the present, both here and 
in the castle at Dover, provision of salt and oil has lasted. 
This castle has four towers in a square, where the king keeps 
his treasure, which is reputed to be in great quantity ; a thing 
not to be wondered at, since his own will fixes the rate of the 
taxes paid to him by his. vassals. Many Englishmen assured 
us that, under pretence of the war he was preparing against 
the King of France, he had required of his subjects the fourth 
part of their property, and that it was given to him. Near the 
castle we saw four lions, very large and fierce, and two 
leopards, confined within wooden railings. In another part of 
the city we saw seven bears, some of them of a great size. 
They are led out every day to an enclosure, where, being tied 
with a long rope, large and intrepid dogs are thrown to them, 
in order that they may bite and make them furious. It 1s no 
bad sport to see them fight, and the assaults they give each 
other. To each of the large bears are matched three or four 
dogs, which sometimes get the better and sometimes are 
worsted, for besides the fierceness and great strength of the 
bears to defend themselves with their teeth, they hug the dogs 
with their paws so tightly that unless the masters came to 
assist. them, they would be strangled by such soft embraces. 
Into the same place they brought a pony with an ape fastened 
on its back, and to see the animal kicking amongst the dogs, 
with the screams of the ape beholding the curs hanging from 
the ears and neck of the pony, is very laughable. A river runs 
through London, one of the largest I have ever seen. It is not 
possible, in my opinion, that a more beautiful river should exist 
in the world, for the city stands on each side of it, and 
innumerable boats, vessels and other craft are seen moving on 


the stream. The sea is not far off, and every day tide ascends | 


and descends the distance of more than fifteen leagues. The 
bridge on this river is the finest I ever beheld or heard of, nor 
do I believe its equal is to be found. It crosses from one part 
of the city to the other, which is divided by the water. There 
are twenty wide arches, and the whole of the bridge (which is 
of great length) forms a beautiful street, with houses of trades- 
men built on either side of it. Never did I see a river so 
thickly covered with swans as this. 

The duke stayed in London eight days, and left it on 
Tuesday, February 19, when he proceeded three leagues to 
Unselo (Hounslow). Wednesday (20th), four leagues and a 
half to Forbrichi (Hartford Bridge), Thursday (21st), five and 
a half to Basinqueston (Basingstoke), a place of 800 houses. 
Friday (22nd), five leagues to Andover, a town of 500 houses. 
Saturday (23rd), five more to the city of Salisbury, of 2,000 
houses. The principal church of this place is very beautiful, 
and in length is 180 paces, in breadth 31 and the transept 77. 
It consists of three aisles, and it is said there are as many 
pillars in it as there are days in the year, which I can easily 
believe, since they are so numerous and so delicately formed 
that it appears impossible to count them. From the ground to 
the roof of the church are three ranges of columns, and each 
column is surrounded by many others. The church is very 
well lighted and so graceful that I never saw any to surpass 
it. One thing most worthy of notice is that in the middle of 
the edifice, supported by four large pillars, stands a grand and 
lofty tower (spire). On Sunday (24th) the duke travelled six 
leagues to Jatisberi (Shaftesbury), a place of 600 houses. 
Monday (25th), four leagues to Gilboru (Sherborne), of 4oo. 
On Shrove Tuesday (26th), six leagues to Charro (Chard), of 
200. Wednesday, the first day of Lent, February 27, he 
journeyed four leagues to Uniton (Honiton), of 300. Thursday 
(28th), four leagues, to the city of Exeter, of more than 2,000 
houses. We here saw a singular church, of the size of that at 
Salisbury, with the most elegant arches I ever beheld, and two 
towers of equal size, sufficiently handsome and well built. 
Friday (29th), went six leagues to Asporton (Ashburton), of 
200 inhabitants. Saturday, March 1, seven leagues to Plymouth, 
a place of 300 houses and a seaport. 

Whilst the duke was at Plymouth, awaiting the arrival of 
the three Biscayan ships he had engaged at London for his 
embarkation, news came that the largest of them, having pre- 
ceded the others, struck on a rock on Shrove Tuesday about 
midnight, off the headland of the Isle of Dogs, and went to 
pieces. Of sixty-five men who were in her thirty-three 
perished, and amongst them the pilot, Antonio de Larrea. 
There was also lost in her a great cargo belonging to Spanish 
traders, sent out from London to Spain, and some things the 
duke had ordered to be put on board. All the domestics of his 
suite suffered loss, since they had exported in her silks and 
clothes which they had purchased in London for their ward- 
robe, and barrels of tin (?) for their houses. The ship belonged 
to Diego Dedo, an inhabitant of Castro. On St. Andrew’s Day 
(November 30) also last passed, three ships were lost off the 
Goodwin Sands, in which were some servants of the duke who 
carried horses and various things sent to the duchess. The 
people were saved, but everything else perished, so that not so 
much as a card was saved. 

The other two ships which had tarried at London arrived at 
Plymouth on Thursday, March 27. The next day, Friday, the 
28th, the duke embarked at night, with all his suite. We set 
sail on Saturday (29th), in company with an English vessel and 
a Portuguese carvel. During the day the wind proved fair, but 
became foul towards the evening, so that all the night we were 
unable to make any progress, but rather were forced back- 
wards. The following day it pleased God to send us a fair 
wind, which continued till our arrival in Spain. Some days we 
were becalmed, but the weather was mild and the sea unruffled, 
so that we looked upon our voyage, which lasted eight days, as 
a fortunate and prosperous one. By the blessing of God we 
arrived half a league from Laredo on Palm Sunday, April 5, in 
the year 1544, and disembarked in the port of Santona. For which 
let infinite thanks and praises be given to our Lord for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


N a letter to the Zzmes Sir F. Leighton writes :—In alluding 
two years ago at the banquet of the Royal Academy to the 
name of Alfred Stevens, of whose works a small collection had 
at that time been brought together in Burlington House, I took 
occasion to express a hope I deeply felt that the greatest 
achievement of this greatest of English designers—namely the 
monument to the Duke of Wellington, now lost in dark seclu- 
sion in a side chapel of St. Paul’s Cathedral—might be at no 
remote date removed to the spot which it was specially des gned 
to adorn, and where, seen in its full: beauty, it should both re- 
ceive added dignity from its surroundings and in its turn 
enhance the grandeur of Wren’s famous fabric. How disastrous 
is its present location, your readers need hardly be reminded. 
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Cooped up as is this monument in a narrow space, the only 
aspect of it which directly receives the light is brought so 
close to the spectator that his eye cannot embrace it as a whole ; 
whilst the opposite view, shrouded already~ in “darkness, is 
further effectually concealed by Sir Christopher’s beautiful 
screen, a work which none would, it is‘hoped, venture to touch. 

- That such a‘state of things is deeply to be deplored, and 
that this great work should be brought forth and revealed in its 
stateliness, has, I believe, long been the opinion of the great 
majority of intelligent persons. Nor does any difficulty stand 
in the way of doing so, except one, which.I cannot regard as 
very formidable. The warm and active sympathy of the Dean 
and Chapter is, I am permitted to say, enlisted in favour of the 
indicated removal. The First Commissioner of Works shares 
this sympathy ; the present bearer of the great Duke’s illus- 
trious title would cordially welcome the translation ; and last, 
not least, the distinguished architect who has charge of the 
fabric has no warmer wish than to see the original scheme 
carried into execution. 

What, then, is needed? Nothing, I believe, so ripe is 
public opinion, except some definite initiative in the endeavour 
to get together the modest sum needed for the operation—a 
sum which, I am informed, would not greatly, if at all, exceed a 
thousand pounds. ‘That initiative I would ask your permission 
to take in your columns by asking all those who may. be willing 
to aid in this work to communicate with me, informing»me of 
the amount they would propose to contribute towards it. I 
shall be happy to take over and, if you will allow it, to acknow- 
ledge publicly through you from time to time the sums sent to 
me; and I may add that the Dean of St. Paul’s not only most 
kindly consents to join me in the duties of treasurership, but 
promises to mark the sympathy of the Chapter, as well as his 
own, by adding a sum of 50/. to the 50/, with which I myself 
purpose to open the list. 

But my hopes are not limited to the removal of the monu- 
ment to its proper site. I share the widely-felt desire that it 
should be completed in accordance with the master’s design by 
the addition of the equestrian statue for which his rough model 
is still preserved. The need of this crowning featuresalready 
strongly felt in the present hiding-place of the monument, will 
be yet more patent when the whole work is disengaged and 
fully revealed to view. For this further scheme, however—a 
scheme which I am glad to say has the full sanction of the 
Dean and Chapter—a separate fund should be opened, and 
such a fund I desire now also to initiate, asking those who are 
willing to support it to state clearly, in communicating either 
with the Dean of St. Paul’s or with myself, whether they wish 
to subscribe to both funds or to one only, explaining in the 
latter case on which of them their contribution is to be entered, 
and in the former in what proportion it should be divided 
between them. This fund also I purpose to head with a con- 
tribution of 50/. 

My letter is, I fear, already unduly long. Allow me, in 
bringing it to a close, to express an earnest hope that you, sir, 
may feel able to extend your powerful support to the twofold 
scheme which I now seek to initiate. 


BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 


HE Dean and Chapter of Bristol Cathedral have been 
carefully considering matters relative to the restoration of 
the mother church, the rearrangement of the choir, and altera- 
tions in the services. A scheme, which may be considered to 
be a complete one, has been formulated. An Act has been 
passed in Chapter that for the future the Abbey House shall 
be known as the Deanery. It has been decided to take in hand 
at once the restoration of the cathedral as a whole, and not do 
the work in sections. The plan to be adopted is that of the 
late Mr. Street, and it is to be carried out under the direction 
of Mr. Pearson. It embraces the restoration of the central 
tower, the lady chapel (which is in a most dilapidated state), 
the rearrangement of the whole of the choir, involving the 
restoration of the older lady chapel, and a new organ, that’is to 
be divided, and not be placed on the screen. An approximate 
estimate of the cost which Mr. Pearson has furnished is 20,000/., 
which the Dean hopes soon to raise, he having already had 
much encouragement and promises of support from many in- 
fluential citizens. Another matter to be taken in hand is the 
transformation of an apartment at the south end of the cloisters 
into a vestry for the minor canons, for which work separate 
estimates have been received. 


The Death is announced, at the age of sixty-three, on 
Tuesday, of Mr.- Robert Mortimer, of Fimber; antiquaryrand 
geologist. He took a large part in opening some hundreds of 
tumuli on the Yorkshire Wolds, following up the work of Canon 
Greenwell, Dr. Thurnham and Lord Londesborough. In 1886 


he published an archeological map, 5 feet by 3 feet, of the 


ancient British’entrenchments and tumuli around Fimber. 


‘Bible on the lectern bound in a carved oak binding. 


y 


Church Service Books. 


S1r,—In all the scores of churches I have been in in 
different parts of England I have only once seen a jewelled 
prayer-book, and only once, I think, have I ever seen the 


I have 
never, I think, had the pleasure of handling a service book 
which was printed on hand-made paper. Some time ago I 
wished to present a prayer-book for the prayer desk of a newly- 
restored church, and the best thing I could find was a quarto 
book bound in morocco, the capital letters and rubrics being 
printed in a dirty brick red. Thousands of pounds are spent 
over a’ church, and yet this is the sort of book you find all 
through the country. Surely some artistic printer might turn 
his attention to church books, and give us something really 
worthy of the building—a work of art, in fact, possessing 
individuality and beauty of workmanship. Many examples 
have come down to us from the Middle Ages, and even now 
books are to be found in churches abroad which are worthy of 
their position in the church. A fine example of a prayer-book 
was last year set up in the library of Lincoln’s Inn: It was, I 
think, about the time of James II., and was beautifully bound 
with silver corners engraved with heads, really an art pro- 
duction. In the German Exhibition also fine examples ‘of 
binding were to be met with, and I doubt not that suitable 
books would be bought if only they could be found. The 
printing should be of the best, on hand-made paper, and the 
bindings might be made largely of metal, chased, jewelled, 
punched, or fretted—all, of course, done by hand. As it is, the 
books spoil the church, and are invariably of the meanest and 
most uninteresting kind, without a single point of interest.— 
Your obedient servant, CLERICUS. 


GENERAL. 


The Statue of Balzac is to be erected in the Place du 
Palais Royal, Paris. Originally it was proposed to be placed 
in one of the covered ways of the Palais Royal.’ - GOR kt 

A Social Meeting in connection with the Midland Arts 
Club, Birmingham, was held at the Grand Hotel on Tuesday _ 
evening. An interesting collection of pictures, drawings and — 
other objects of art was exhibited, and an excellent selection of 
music rendered. i Nd 

The “Gazette” of Tuesday announces a dissolution of 
partnership between Messrs. Jones & Bond, architects, Bristol. 

Mr. Crowther, the Manchester Cathedral architect, is 
preparing the design for the memorial over John Collier’s 
(“Tim Bobbin”) grave in Rochdale parish churchyard. _ , 

Mr. Silvanus Trevail, C.C., of Truro, architect, has been 
unanimously re-elected Chairman of the County Sanitary Com- 
mittee, the headquarters of which is to be at Truro. The 
Housing of the Working Classes Act and other sanitary legis- 
lation was under the consideration of the committee, and it was 
decided to again call the attention of the various medical 
officers and sanitary inspectors of the county to their duties 
under these Acts. 


Mr. J. A. Crowther, borough surveyor of Nelson, has been 
appointed borough surveyor of Bootle, at a salary of 350/. per 
annum, out of ninety-three applicants. 

My. Joseph Evans, chief assistant to the borough surveyor, 
has been appointed borough surveyor of Grantham, at a salary 
of 200/, per annum. There were eighty applications for the 
post. : 

The Surveyors’ Institution meet on Monday evening, the 
25th inst.. when a paper will be read by Mr. E. G. Wheler, 
entitled “ Leases to Limited Liability Companies.” ey: 

An Ancient Cist has been found on the farm of Tower- 
hill, near Kirkwall. Mr. James W. Cursiter, F.S.A., Scotland, 
who inspected the cist, is of opinion that it is a very ancient 
one. The covering stone is about 5 feet long and 2 feet broad. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons have 
passed the preamble of the Bill promoted by the Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway Company for the extension 


of their line to London. The estimated cost is slightly over 
6,000,000/, 


The Annual Series of Shakespearean Memorial Perform- 
ances at Stratford-on-Avon have again this year, for the fifth 
time, been undertaken by Mr. F. R. Benson, and will consist 
of eight representations of Shakespearean plays, including a 
most interesting revival of “ Timon of Athens,” a tragedy that 
has not been seen on the boards since Phelps produced it at 
Sadler’s Wells about twenty-five years ago. The performances 
commence on Monday next. 
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A FEW houseowners in Glasgow have obtained a decision 
which suggests the general acuteness in legal matters which 
prevails in the North, and secondly the risks of contractors 
who are not masters of verbal subtleties. ‘The case related 
to the underground railway which is being constructed in 
Glasgow. According to one clause in the Act, when a 
‘portion of a street is opened in order to construct the line, 
it is to be restored within three months, under a penalty. 
But in other clauses streets are named, and the time assigned 
for restoration is twelve months. It is also enacted that 
notices must be served on the Corporation prior to the 
operations in a street, but there is no limitation about time. 
There is a further uncertainty in the language of the Act, 
as there is reference to “ stopping up” and “enclosure,” as if 
-they were two sorts of operations. The Act might be taken 
_as allowing twelve months for “enclosures.” The works 
occupied more than three months in a street known as Mon- 
teith Row, and a few of the inhabitants thereupon prosecuted 
the railway company in order to obtain penalties for the 
delay. ‘The company insisted they acted within their rights, 
,since they were engaged on “enclosures,” and could there- 
fore hold possession of the street fora year. It was held, 
however, that so long a period was only allowable in three 
streets, which were named in the Act, and where the traffic 
-was continuous and heavy. Penalties for one hundred and 
eighty days were inflicted on the company, but the full 
amount of 1o/. a day was not adjudged, as it was considered 
_that a penalty of 1os. a day would be sufficient. 


M. ADOLPHE CREPINET, who died a week ago in Paris, 
was an architect of whom it could be said that he was 
remarkable for his disappointments. In the competition 
‘for the Opera House, which secured prominence for M. 
Cu. GARNIER, the design by M. Crrpiner was placed 
second. He was also in the second place in the competi- 
tion for rebuilding the Hotel de Ville. It was a project of 
M. Tuiers to utilise the buildings at St. Cloud for a 
temporary place of meeting for the representatives, and, 
once installed there, to erect a new building for the 
Assembly in Paris. M. Cr&pineT was to be the archi- 
tect for the new buildings. The project was never realised. 
Not long since he prepared plans for the reconstruction of 
‘the Opéra Comique which’ sécured :the’ approval of the 
Government, the Municipality and-'the inhabitants of the 
district ; but when the official’ announcement appeared that 
“the works were to be undertaken at once, M. Cr&PINeT 
_was dying. After seeing the prize so often snatched from 
him, it was hardly possible that he could be resigned. ‘To 
‘M. CrépIneT was assigned the care of the Hotel des 
Invalides, and he restored the dome in 1868. In the 
buildings there were many works he desired to have 
executed, but his fate pursued him—for he was compelled 
to be inactive owing to the poverty of the Government. 


Firty-six members of the Manchester Corporation 
have voted in favour of the alteration of the City Art 
Gallery by the removal of two corridors. There were only 
five yotes given on the other side. - The opposition would 
probably have been stronger but for a speech by Mr. 
ANDREWS, one of the councillors. ~He is reported to have 
said that “Not one scrap of, the original work of Sir 
Cuar.es Barry, with the exception of the two staircases, 
-had been left. The whole of the building had been 
mutilated from top to bottom. If those who had_ so 
strongly opposed the committee could have seen the model 
of the original building, which was now in the Council 
Chamber, they would “have been struck dumb in. their 
_strictures upon the committee, who were endeavouring to 
.do good work for the public in an economical manner. 
. The exterior of the building had been mauled by those who 
: protested against the alterations now proposed, and the 
existing building, he asserted, so far from being what Sir 
_ CHARLES, BARRY left it, was a lath-and-plaster sham, He 
took it that no architect, no matter what his position might 


be, would consider that he was doing justice to himself and 
to his reputation by perpetuating a sham, and he took it 
that that was what the old Governors of the Royal Institu- 
tion had perpetuated, so far as BARRy was concerned in this 
building. They had demolished his work. The model 
before the Council bore a record upon it that it was made 
under Sir C. Barry’s direction, and therefore it might be 
taken to be genuine. It was an illustration of Barry’s 
work which could not lie, and which could deceive nobody. 
The architects of Manchester had not seen that model. 
If they saw it he could not imagine for one moment that 
there was an architect in the city ‘who would raise his voice 
in opposition to the work the committee proposed to do.” 
It is possible that there is some exaggeration in Mr. 
ANpREws’s speech, for it seems hardly credible that the 
good work to be seen in the building was not derived from 
the design of an architect, and anable one. But apparently 
Mr. ANDREws alone was acquainted with the history of the 
gallery. As his statements were not challenged, they were 
assumed to be true. The voting, in reality, was on a new 
issue. It was no longer a question of an alteration in 
Barry’s building, but of a desirable improvement in a 
building that was worthless, and which attracted interest 
under false pretences. 


A NEw bridge is about to be eonstracted across the 
Seine in Paris, to connect the outer quarters. Javel and 
Auteuil. It will be known as the Pont Mirabeau. The 
site is near the Pont de Grenelle and the well-known Point- 
du-Jour Viaduct. There is no doubt the new bridge will 
be a great convenience in uniting a residential with a manu- 
facturing district. The engineer is M. Résau. ‘The bridge 
will be constructed of steel, and is estimated to cost about 
toc,ooo/. It is not an easy task to design a bridge for such 
a position. Inclined approaches cannot be used, and the 
roadway must be nearly horizontal to accommodate the 
traffic. The navigation of the Seine has also to be con- 
sidered, and facilities must be given to allow the ‘‘ omnibus- 
steamers” to pass through the openings at all times, A 
horizontal girder bridge offers the easiest solution of the 
difficulties, ‘but for the sake of appearance and to match the 
other bridges over the river, a curved intrados for the open- 
ings is indispensable. By the employment of steel, M. 
RESAL will be able to meet all difficulties. His bridge will 
appear to consist of very flat arches with a horizontal road- 
way. In reality each arch will be made up of cantilevers 
which will meet in the centre of each span, that is to say, 
the engineer has adopted the principle of the Forth Bridge 
on a small scale. The bridge will not offend the eyes of 
Parisians by its form, it. will be economical to construct, 
and it will accommodate the traffic. 


TuHeE church of St. Eustache in Paris is known to archi- 
tects in all countries, for, apart from the impressiveness of 
the interior, it is interesting as an effort to produce’ all:the 
effect of Gothic without the aid of pointed. arches. or 
Medieval detail. It required more than a century to build 
(1532 to 1641), and it forms a sort of indication of the 
striving to excel their predecessors which characterised 
Renaissance architects. The exterior was never com- 
pleted, but the interior appears to be sound, and cere- 
monies are conducted as effectually within it as‘in Notre 
Dame. But in spite of its appearance, the church is in a 
dangerous condition. Last year a large block of stone fell 
to the ground, and there is evidence that others are likely to 
follow it. An inquiry has been instituted, and it was 
ascertained that a sum of 200,000 francs will have to be 
expended to make the building safe, and a further sum of 
230,000 francs to carry out a restoration of parts. But 
where is so much money to be obtained? Four years have 


elapsed since the Prefect of the Seine sent a requisition to 


the Municipal Council for 20,000 francs in order to execute 
the most urgent repairs, but the money remains ungranted. 
Will the Council be more disposed to grant a larger sum ? 
The church is classed as a_ historic monument, and 
accordingly the State is expected to contribute towards the 
expense, but while general and local authorities are engaged 
in trying to evade payment, the building is becoming 
weakened. The parishioners are mainly the occupants of 
the Halles Centrales, a wealthy body of people, but, like 


“most Parisians, Mammen to church fabrics. 
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THE PBRUEGHELS.* 


HERE can be little doubt that the existence of a 
painter’s work in a public gallery has much to do 
with his fame in the country where that gallery stands. 
From the National Gallery and public collections in this 
country examples of paintings produced by the members of 
the BRUEGHEL family are absent, and in consequence we 
apprehend that an article upon the artists or their works 
cannot secure much attention. Some may have heard of 
‘“Droll BrRUEGHEL,” of ‘“Heilish BRUEGHEL” and of 
“Velvet BRUEGHEL,” but the significance of the titles can 
hardly be apparent when the works which gave rise to them 
are unknown. It must not be supposed that if pictures by 
the BRUFGHELS are unknown to visitors to the English 
gallery, the cause arises from any absence of merit. It 
could not be said of the eight painters who bore the name 
that they deserved to be classed with RuBENS, VANDYKE 
and JorpAENs. ‘They stand in an inferior rank, but on 
that account they do not fail to be interesting subjects. 
Some of them were entitled to the respect that comes from 
originality. Another of them conquered the admiration of 
Italian connoisseurs, for, as BURCKHARDT says, ‘ whole 
shiploads of pictures were ordered from the great Antwerp 
manufactory of the BRUEGHELS. Every Italian gallery con- 
tains more than one, often many, of these green, bright, 
overladen, miniature-like pictures, which are garnished with 
all possible sacred and profane histories.” It is of such a 
family M. EmrLe MicHeEt writes. His attention is mainly 
occupied by three members, and he has investigated their 
histories with a patience and zeal that do credit to the new 
member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts. 

PIERRE BRUEGHEL, known as “le Vieux” and as “le 
Drole,” comes first as the founder of the family. It has 
been claimed for him in M. WaureERs’s book that he made 
Flemish verity assert itself equally with the fiction of Italian 
mythology. He was born about 1526 in Brueghel, near 
Breda ; whether he was endowed with a family name 
remains unknown. Probably he belonged to a peasant 
family, and that would explain his attention to a humble 
class of subjects. He studied in Antwerp with PIERRE 
CoucKkE, who was architect, sculpter, geometrician and 
scholar, as well as a painter, and with Jé&ROmE Cock, the 
landscapist and engraver. In their studios he was taught 
technique ; his way of discovering and treating subjects was 
original with him. In those days there was a passion born 
with all Flemish painters—it was to live for a time in Italy. 
BRUEGHEL was possessed by it ; he crossed. the Alps, and 
from his representations he must have traversed a large part 
of Italy. When he returned he remained for a time in 
Antwerp, but on his-marriage-he-settled in Brussels. He 
painted scenes from peasant life and ‘scripture © sub- 
jects, which look as if they were derived from the 
history of Flemish peasants,. At the present time the 
Vienna Gallery contains the, largest collection of those 
works. ‘The pictures reveal ‘the artist’s love of colour and 
his skill in contrast. There was a diadlerte in the first 
BRUEGHEL which had to be restrained in his paintings, and 
must be expressed in another form. The designs he made 
for etchings are as strange as any productions of their class. 
He drew common scenes and compositions illustrative of 
the virtues and vices, which are crowded with figures. 
Many of the figures were allegorical, and the meaning of 
them cannot now be understood. The mystery is increased 
by the number of imaginary animals and fantastic con- 
structions he introduced. In some we seem to haye 
realisations of nightmares or of the unrestrained fancies of 
lunatics. Others, like the Justice and the Faith, within 
limited dimensions, represent a series-of scenes from the 
life of the time, and are consequently most valuable as 
evidence. BRUEGHEL’s power in character-drawing was 
unquestionable, and there are figures which seem to be 
revelations of minds as well as of bodies. 

Take his Justice as an example. In the centre of the 
platform of a public building stands the figure of a lady 
with a band across her eyes. She holds the sword and 
balance. At her feet is a man who is on the rack; while 
his limbs are stretched water is poured through a funnel 
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into his throat. Other tortures await him. The executioner 
and his assistants go through their work as if they were as 
inanimate as the rack itself; at the most they have a little 
curiosity to watch the effect of the force exerted. There are 
four grave justices, but they are too earnestly engaged in 
discussion to glance at the victim. Behind Justicé a trial 
of two criminals is in progress. A judge appears to be 
slowly reading the sentence, while the triers sit uncon- 
cerned. The culprits are standing, and appear as if they 
did not realise their position. ‘They are bound with a rope, 
which is held by a soldier, who is impatient to hale them 
away. Under an arch we see an executioner engaged in 
chopping off the right hand of a man. Close by two officers 
are supporting a prisoner on his way to the headsman, who 
is then engaged with a decapitation. Only a few of the 
people care about seeing the killing, which was then too 
common a punishment. More interest is excited by a 
scourging, and by the rise and fall of a prisoner who is 
suspended—in an uncomfortable position—by a rope running 
over a pulley, his arms being tied to his feet. A large 
crowd surrounds the stake at which a prisoner is being 
consumed by fire, and further on gibbets and quartering- 
blocks are in use. The picture suggests how large a share 
of public business related to executions in the days when 
Cuartes V. and his successor ruled the Flemings. 

M. EmILe MIcHEL sees in others of the subjects evidence 
of a disposition not unlike that of RapeLais. Both men 
took over-much pleasure in announcing how debased was 
the species Homo. BRUEGHEL, like many men who are 
credited with humour, was rather misanthropic at times. 
It is possible, however, that what is now considered as most 
unsatisfactory in his designs was not accepted in the same 
way by his contemporaries. ‘They may have understood the 
ludicrous situations as having reference to the Spanish mis- 
government. ; She ae 

When PrierRE BRUEGHEL died in 1569, in his forty- 
fourth year, he left two sons, the elder being five and the 
younger one year old. Both were afterwards distinguished 
as artists. The elder was that PIERRE who is known as 
BRUEGHEL D’ENFER. He obtained the title through his 
preference for such subjects as Zhe Burning of Sodom, 
The Descent of Orpheus, Purgatory, The Rape of Proserpine. 
His burning cities were effective enough. 

His younger brother, JEAN BRUEGHEL, was far superior 
as an artist. He was brought up with a grandmother who 
could paint, and who became his first teacher. In Antwe 
he was trained by PIERRE Gort KintT the elder. He rele 
took the road to Italy, and during his residence he had the 
good fortune to become the friend of the Cardinal 
FREDERIC BORROMEO. BRUEGHEL received important 
commissions from him, and, moreover, the Cardinal 
exercised his influence to gain patrons for the artist. The 
Ambrosian Library at Milan still contains a large number 
of paintings which were produced by BRUEGHEL. Unlike 
his father, he was not ambitious to be recognised as the 
painter of Flemish life. His friend’s introductions opened 
for him the society of princes and wealthy amateurs, to 
whom pictures of drunken peasants or needy knife-grinders 
would not be acceptable. BRUEGHEL was as facile in land- 
scape as in figures, and the combination of the two gave a 
distinction to his pictures. He also painted flowers as if 
he were an amateur, and they helped him to produce a 
novel class of picture. In the fine Madonna and Child 
by him, in the Munich Gallery, the wreath of lovely 
flowers which surrounds the principal figures seems to be a 
tribute offered by nature, and the most suitable that 
could be produced. But in some of his pictures in which 
trees are introduced, as in the /aradise of the La Haye 
Gallery, a remarkable luxuriance is imparted to them by 
means of flowers which entwine the branches. The only 
drawback arises from the dryness of the colours, which at 
a distance have the effect of mosaic. In some of those 
works RuBENS co-operated with BRUEGHEL, and for a 
time he also aided him with his pen as a sort of secretary. 
Although close friends they were wide apart in their notions 
of art. BRUEGHEL, unlike RupeEns, preferred small pic- 
tures ; he seemed to be proud to display his careful execu- 
tion, and could therefore never attain the grand bravura 
manner of the younger master. 

The Cardinal described BRUEGHEL as a man who pos- 
sessed talent, uprightness and amenity of character. These 
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qualities he retained, and they brought him not only | 1,085 lbs., but for a 6-inch cube it rose to 3,924 lbs. In 


fortune but the ‘admiration of his fellow citizens and the 
affection of his brother artists. He also was a notability in 
Antwerp. “He stood at the head of the artists forming the 


Guild of St. Luke, and on account of his position was 


exempted from the payment of taxes and other civic duties. 
There was fear of the consequences if he was induced to 
set up his studio elsewhere. A Spanish princess was the 
godmother of one of his children, and he was in corre- 
spondence with many of the Courts of Europe. The desire 
to possess his works must have been general, when it is 
known that in Madrid there are fifty-two of them, 
forty-one in Munich, thirty-three in Dresden, twenty-nine 
at Milan, &c. With the record of his prosperity before 
them it is no wonder his sons, grandsons and great-grand- 
sons also followed painting. But none of them gained the 
success of BRUEGHEL DE VELOURS. 

A family so long associated with the history of Flemish 
art formed a subject worthy of M. EmILe MICHEL’s pen. 
He has ccllected interesting information concerning them, 
and his pages are illustrated with reproductions of their 
principal works. ‘Les Brueghel” is one of the most 
important of the valuable series of Les Artistes Célébres. 


THE STRENGTH OF STONE. 


HE members of the Commission who investigated the 
qualities of building stones prior to the erection of 
the Houses of Parliament could not bestow much attention 
on the question of strength. ‘There was neither money at 
their disposal to expend on experiments nor time for con- 
ducting them. The chief test employed by the Commission 
for discovering the durability of a stone was an examination 
of the old buildings in which similar stone was employed. 
The figures in the report relating to the weights under 
which specimens of stone collapsed are consequently very 
meagre. 

It is to be regretted that the Commissioners were not 
able to carry out adequate experiments. We grant that 
with the results of crushing and pulling weights before them 
the Commissioners might still have preferred one kind of 
magnesian limestone. But apart from the discovery of 
stone to be used at Westminster, the experiments, if 
properly conducted, would have produced interesting 
information about the resistance that stone can offer. They 
would in the first place have insured uniformity in the 
results. In England there have been few investigators of 
the strength of stone, and each of them has adopted 
whatever size for the blocks was most convenient in that 
particular case. It becomes therefore necessary, when 
making out a table of strengths, to reduce the results to 
a common standard, and in such a calculation there is a 
chance for many errors to’ arise. It is also manifest that 
with very small stones there is less likelihood to obtain 
trustworthy evidence than with those in which the stages on 
the way to the collapse can be observed without the aid of 
a magnifying-glass. 

The next series of experiments in which everybody 
could have confidence was in connection with the Britannia 
Bridge. But as the inquiry was directed so as to discover 
whether a wrought-iron tube was a feasible sort of structure 
to carry trains across the Menai Straits, the strength of the 
piers and of the materials for them could hardly be said to 
come within the purview of the investigation which Mr. 
Epwin CrLark conducted. Let it be granted that a tube 
460 feet in length would safely carry the traffic, and the 
erection of stone and brick piers became a simple everyday 
work. But such experiments on stone and brick as were 
conducted were of a kind to suggest the procedure that is 
necessary if results are to be utilised in practice. Mr. 
Ciark used 3-inch cubes placed between thin deal boards 
for most of his experiments with sandstone and limestone, 
and the bricks were built into cubes in cement (six bricks 
in each) arranged so as to break joint. ‘The tests revealed 
that there must be a great variation between the power of 
endurance in pieces of stone that on inspection appear to 
be of one’ kind. While one piece of sandstone withstood 
weights up to 8 tons 4 cwt. before it was crushed, another 
succumbed under 5 tons 3 cwt., anda third under 4 tons 
7 cwt. The lowest breaking weight per square inch was 


that way the average became 2,185 lbs. per square inch. 
The crushing weight for limestone varied from 6,418 Ibs to 
8,039 lbs., the average being 7,579 lbs. per square inch. 

Itvis worth noting, however, that Mr. Kirkatpy, who 
is most careful in his experiments, does not appear to have 
met with as striking differences in the resistance of stones 
as were recorded by Mr. Epwin CLrark. Mr. KirKALDY 
employs 6-inch cubes as the standard block, and for hard 
granites 4 inches, which he places between pieces of pine. 
He considers lead makes unsuitable bedding, as when 
forced to spread it draws out the stone with it. 

The experiments on stone which are the most com- 
prehensive and complete are those undertaken in the 
laboratory of University College, London, by Mr, T. H. 
Bears, C.E., and which he has described in a paper in- 
cluded in the Minutes of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
The tests were applied to ascertain the crushing strength, 
density, absorptive power as an indication of weathering, 
effects of low temperature and resistance under gradually 
increasing pressures. Mr. BEARE applied to quarry-owners 
throughout the country for 24-inch cubes, and succeeded in 
obtaining a collection that was representative of granites, 
limestones, dolomites and sandstones. 

The specimens were not subjected to operations until it 
was evident that the quarry-water and dampness had 
evaporated. They were then covered on two faces with a 
thin layer of plaster of Paris to insure parallelism, and 
placed so that the pressure wouid act on the bed-faces, as 
is the case with stones properly set in a building. Mr. 
BEARE objects to lead no less than to pieces of soft wood 
as a bedding for the cubes, for both aid in causing stresses 
which seriously diminish the strength of the stone. He 
tried millboard as a substitute but without advantage, and 
finally he decided that the thin layer of plaster was 
adequate asa bed without other substance. Mr. BEARE 
says his preliminary experiments ‘‘emphasise very clearly 
the effects of bad bedding in reducing the strength of the 
stones used.” 

In describing his process Mr. KirKatpy says that, 
“during testing, each specimen is watched closely as the 
stress is increased. Whenever the first crack appears the 
amount of stress is recorded, and the test is then continued 
until the stone gives way by crushing. This additional 
information is interesting, and useful for bringing out par- 
ticular characteristics of stones. With certain kinds the 
cracking and crushing stages are almost identical—that is, 
whenever cracking commences the ultimate stress is reached, 
or practically so; with other varieties there is a considerable 
interval in which the stress increases before the ultimate is 
reached and crushing takes place.” Mr. Beare; on the con- 
trary, says, ‘in general there was no preliminary cracking 
noticeable ; most of the stones gave way suddenly.” The 
difference between the experience of the two experimenters 
may arise from the use of testing machines which differ in 
arrangement. 

The summary of results given by Mr. BraRE is as 
follows :—The average crushing strength per square foot of 
granite is r112‘2 tons (mean of thirteen varieties, fifty-seven 
samples) ; oolites, 141°3 tons (mean of eighteen varieties, 
fifty-seven samples); sandstones, 489°8 tons (mean of 
twenty-five varieties, eighty-eight samples); dolomites, 
500'5 tons (mean of four varieties, sixteen samples), 
Almost as important as resistance to a weight is the degree 
of absorption possessed by stones. It was found by Mr. 
Beare that “ oolites, on an average of twenty-seven samples, 
absorb 8:96 per cent. of their dry weight ; dolomites, on an 
average of four samples, 5°43 per cent.; sandstones, on an 
average of twenty-six samples, 4°68 per cent.; granites for 
fourteen samples, 0°27 per cent.” The tables show the 
difference between Westwood ground oolite in its natural 
state and after subjection to the Kessler process for 
hardening and preserving calcareous stones. Mr. BEARE 
says there is a slight reduction in strength and a slight 
lowering in the quantity of the water absorbed after 
Kesslerising, and he adds, “the process is largely used in 
France, and seems to be very successful in reducing and 
checking decay of oolitic and other limestones,” 

Coefficients of elasticity are often looked on with sus- 
picion. Mr. Brare has taken great pains to obtain them by 
means of a new apparatus attached to the testing machine, 
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The diagrams which represent the observations are curious, 
and suggest that in many stones the elasticity is not to be 
represented by a regular increase, and that the lines which 
diagrammatically express the effect of a first load do not 


always coincide with those showing the effect of the second | 


load. It is anticipated that the coefficients “will be of 
considerable interest and importance when the design of 
structures is being dealt with, where great weights have to 
be carried in foundations or by piers and columns, and as 
also affording data for calculating the stresses thrown upon 
masses of masonry by expansion and contraction due to 
changes of temperature.” It is fortunate that in the majority 
of cases stone is not to be fractured by any ordinary load. 
If danger will arise it will generally be owing to careless 
bedding rather than to want of cohesion in the stone. 
But as extraordinary structures are being raised of late 
years it is well to be assured of the margin of safety for 
all stones which are in risky positions. 


THE NEW ART GALLERIES FOR 
-GLASGOW. 


‘TT “HE executive committee of the Association for the Pro- 

motion of Art and Music in the City of Glasgow, 
appointed to decide in the architectural competition in con- 
nection with the erection of the Art Galleries, Concert Hall, 
Museum and School of Art at Kelvingrove, met in Hutchesons’ 
Hospital, Ingram Street, to make their final award. At the 
previous meeting of the committee, held in the City Chambers, 
it was agreed to delay the final decision on the second set of 
six plans until the assessor, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
should make a further report. The six plans were as follows in 
the order of the numbers appearing on them :—No. 9, Messrs. 
Malcolm Stark & Rowantree, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow; No. 17, 
Mr. T. M. Deane, of Sir Thomas N. Deane & Son, Dublin ; No. 
25, Messrs. Treadwell & Martin, London; No. 30, Messrs. 
John W. Simpson & Milner Allan, London; No. 40, Messrs. 
Honeyman & Keppie, Bath Street, Glasgow; and No. 48, Messrs. 
Honeyman & Keppie. Mr. Waterhouse’s final report sub- 
mitted at the meeting was as follows :— 


London: April 11, 1892. 
Gentlemen,—I have given my most careful consideration to 
the six designs sent in for the final competition for the Art 
Galleries and Museum, &c., in Kelvingrove, Glasgow, and have 
come to the conclusion that I ought to recommend No. 30, by 
Messrs. J. W. Simpson & Milner Allan, of London, for the first 
place, as, in my opinion, combining the greatest number of 
excellences, not the least of them being that the exterior eleva- 
tion would not be affected by those portions of the design which 
may be left for the future. I have received material assistance 
from Mr. Whitson, of Messrs. Douglas, Hunter & Whitson, in 
checking the cubic contents of all the different designs, and the 
prices attached thereto by their respective authors. This 
examination has been satisfactory, as showing that, on the whole, 
the competitors’ calculations have been carefully and con- 
scientiously made, though it appears that in every design a 
slight increase might be anticipated in that portion intended to 

be executed for the 120,000/. 
(Signed) A. WATERHOUSE. 


The committee, after an hour’s deliberation, intimated that 
they had accepted the plan sent in by Messrs. J. W. Simpson 
& Milner Allan, 10 New Inn, Strand, London. Each of the 
architects who took part in the final competition receives one 
hundred guineas, except in the case of the successful com- 
petitor, whose premium merges in his commission of 5 per cent. 
for carrying out the work, the commission being computed on 
the estimated amount of 120,000/. 

Messrs. Simpson & Milner Allan, of to New Inn, Strand, 
London, the architects whose design has been selected for the 
new Art Gallery in Kelvingrove Park, have kindly furnished us, 
says the Glasgow Herald, with a description of the design :— 

The great hall has been made absolutely central, being planned 
on the bisecting lines of the site from north to south and east to 
west. From this hall the great courts open, surrounded by 
suites of galleries. Apart from this, provision is made for 
using either the central hall or one of the gallery wings apart 
from the rest of the building. A balcony and promenade has 
been added on the upper floor. The suites of museum and art 
galleries being grouped around the two main courts permits of 
an arrangement of the exhibits which would be interesting and 
pleasing in itself, besides the intrinsic interest of the objects 
displayed—a great advantage over the usual dreariness of ex- 
hibition galleries. Somewhat more floorage space is provided 
in the museum than was asked for, but it is obtained at little 
more than the cost of the glass roofing of the main courts. The 
school of art will be found arranged with careful regard to the 


latest requirements; north light is obtained throughout. 

Ample means of communication and exit will be found both for. 
ordinary and special occasions. Two hydraulic lifts rise from . 
the receiving and packing departments and the various - 
galleries, and will be found useful in supplying and removing — 
the chairs to and from the great hall. The refreshment depart- 

ment occupies a convenient central position, and, though quite | 
distinct from the museums and galleries, is readily accessible from 

any part thereof. The office requirements in connection with this - 
department are carefully studied. The construction would be - 
fireproof throughout. It is proposed to adopt a system of 
combined heating and ventilation throughout the building, 

fresh air being introduced in the basement, ducts warmed 

over batteries of steampipes, and injected by means of a fan 

into the various galleries and rooms, downward extraction 

being provided for the vitiated air, which would pass away 
by the main extraction shaft. The buildings are to be of brick, 
the exterior and dome parts of the interior being faced with | 
stone. The walls of the museum galleries would be plainly . 
finished in plaster, and those of the picture galleries boarded. 

The floors would be principally in granolithic or mosaic. The. 
exterior has been treated as an astylar composition on severely 

Classic lines, but with free Renaissance treatment in detail. It 

is confidently anticipated that it would prove in execution not 

unworthy of its position and the city of Glasgow. It has been 

the endeavour of the authors to suggest: a dignified and 

suitable treatment of the suggestions of the executive com- 
mittee. An orchestra stage when not in use is a great dis- 
figurement and eyesore, and by its removal a central entrance 
from the river front has been obtained, with the great organ in 
an open gallery over. Ina revision of the original design the 
main staircases have been improved and rearranged, and the 
museum courts and staircases are all open to the central hall. . 
This disposition, it will be seen, does not in the least interfere 

with the use of the latter for concert purposes if desired. ’ 
Special attention is drawn to the economical and efficient 

disposition of the school of art, whereby proper studio-light- 

ing is obtained to all the principal rooms without marring the 

exterior effect of the building. If this work is not executed at 

present, it will be only necessary to carry down the main piers, ' 
filling them in temporarily with a light screen wall to complete the - 
external appearance. Thedesign lendsitself most admirably tothe 

proposal of executing a section only at present. The central 

hall, with entrances complete, the art galleries and the museums, 

with the exception of the central courts and their surrounding 

galleries, will be all included in the first expenditure, thus com- 

pleting the building externally on all sides. The internal 

courts above mentioned and the school of art can all be finished _ 
for so small a sum over the limit of 150,o00/. that it has not. 
been considered necessary to divide the cost, as the whole. 
building could be practically completed for that sum. One of 
the museum courts could be added at a time if preferred as 

funds will permit, and in the meantime the spaces form quad- 

rangles which might be planted. The plans of the refreshment 

department offices on second floor and that of the resident 

attendants’ flat have not been redrawn. ‘The respective posi-- 
tions and accommodation are similar to that shown on the first 

design, and the areas of rooms are given in the schedule 

accompanying. The estimate of cost has been considered with 

great care, and an eminent firm of measuring surveyors con- 

sulted as to the figures at which the cube should be priced 

(inclusive of the voids as directed in conditions). It is con- 

fidently believed that, in view of the character of the building, 

the estimate is a fair and reasonable one, for which offers can 

readily be obtained, and a further sum has been added toa. 
include the sculpture and carving. The total amount of the 

estimate is 154,398/. 7s. 

Arrangements have been made to place the designs on 
exhibition in the City Chambers, so that they may be inspected 
by the public. Mr. Simpson, the successful architect, is a 
gentleman who is not yet forty years of age. He commenced 
business in London eleven years ago. His father is surveyor 
to the local authority of Brighton, and his grandfather was the 
Rev. Robert Simpson, D.D., minister of Sanquhar, 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT IN ARCHITECTURE.* 
(Concluded from page 255.) 


HE eleventh century is the beginning of the greatest 
revival in architecture the world has seen, a revival, it is 

well to note in the present connection, due to the inspiring 
influence of Christianity. The fiction, long popular in historical 
and philosophical circles that the people of Europe were widely 
and generally alarmed at the supposed approaching end of the 
world in the year 1000 is no longer admissible. It is true 
enough that almost immediately after this date great activity is 


* From a paper by Mr. Barr Ferree, read before the American 
Society of Church History. 
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to be noted in architecture all over Europe, but the reason for 
‘this activity is not to be found in any feeling of relief at having 
‘escaped the terrors of the Last Judgment. The preceding cen- 
turies had been centuries of Christian growth ; the strength of 
the Church and the people had been exhausted in diffusing a 
knowledge of the new faith, and in recovering from the dis- 
orders attendant upon the break-up of the Roman empire. At 
the beginning of the eleventh century, not only had Christianity 
become deeply rooted in Western Europe, but society was more 
settled, governments more stable, arts more developed, educa- 
tion perhaps not more universal, but more widely distributed. 
It was the political and social condition of Europe, rather than 
any feeling concerning the Last Judgment that brought about 
tke architectural revival of this time. 

This and the monks. It is well nigh impossible to 
exaggerate the value of the services the monks rendered 
humanity in the past. Their services to architecture are the 
same as they were to other forms of culture, and the archi- 
tectural history of the eleventh century would have been very 
different from what it was had it not been for the extraordinary 
development of the building art among them. It is safe to say 
that Gothic architecture would never have been so thoroughly 
developed, would never have penetrated from France, where it 
originated, to England, Germany, Spain, Portugal, Italy and 
even to Sweden and Norway, and have retained such general 
similarity of form and style, had it not been for the monks, who, 
with their systems of communication and visitations and energy 
as architects and builders, devised a persistent form of art that 
te but a limited extent shows the influence of the very varied 
environments in which it flourished. All the monastic orders 
had characteristic buildings, but it is to the Cistercians the 
world is chiefly indebted for the distribution of Gothic architec- 
ture. They were the greatest monastic builders, and were 
one of the prime causes in the revival cf the eleventh century. 

The buildings of the monks were not churches alone, but 
vast establishments that provided food and shelter for large 
numbers of people, and included within their walls farms, 
factories, workshops, and gave labour and sustenance to the 
inmates without the help of the outer world. Most of these 
great groups of buildings have disappeared, and such as remain 
exist ina fragmentary state, but many of the churches still 
testify to the greatness of the establishments and the genius of 
the builders. Not only did abbeys, priories and other monastic 
establishments each have its own church, but great cathedrals 
were built under monastic rule. This was especially the case in 
England, where many of the more important cathedrals were 
under the special care of some one of the orders. 

The secular clergy looked with a jealous eye upon the 
encroachments of the monks on popular favour, as_ illus- 
trated in the magnificent structures they erected. The great 
French bishops especially endeavoured to surpass them, 
and the cathedrals which quickly sprang up in all the chief 
cities of France were expressions of the growing power of the 
secular clergy. The arch was in every respect an architectural 
one ; popular enthusiasm centred in the art. Municipalities vied 
with one another in the erection of monumental churches. No 
effort was too much, no work too stupendous, no toil too 
arduous if it was required to complete the structure that was to 
be the crowning glory of the city, and an enduring monument 
te the piety of the State and its love for God. This feeling was 
eagerly encouraged by the French bishops as an offset to the 
power of the orders. Chartres, Laon, St. Denis, were churches 
in which the record of popular interest and fervour have been 
preserved to our day. In Italy there was a similar move- 
ment in the civil pride of the cities in their cathedrals. 
The history of architecture in the Middle Ages is a most 
inspiring illustration of the inspiring influence of religion in 
architecture. 

_The masons who were the successors of the monastic 
builders were another important element in this great revival. 
Their brotherhoods and communications with other bodies 
in distant parts were prime causes in hastening the mechanical 
development of architecture, and they were especially instru- 
mental in carrying identical ideas of construction and of art all 
over Europe. The general similarity of the Gothic throughout 
Europe is readily traceable to them and their predecessors the 
monks. 

It is not the adaptability of the building to the service of 
the Church that is the most conspicuous feature in the Medieval 
cathedral, nor even the splendour of the ritual it suggests, but 
the expression of religious thought, of Christian faith and hope, 
of trust in God and love for Christ. Architecture was more 
than simple building, it was an intellectual expression. 
forms of art were pressed into its service ; painting, sculpture, 
mosaic, inlay, work in iron, bronze, lead and other metals, gold, 
silver and precious stones, The product of the goldbeater, the 
jeweller, the carver in wood, all had architectural form that 
helped to make the age the most architectural in the history of 
art. These subsidiary arts served both to express the archi- 
tecture and to ornament it, and to express the Christian 
ideas which underlay the whole edifice. It was fortunate that 
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architecture thus widened its scope and included all forms of 
art within its field. The buildings were not simple arrange- , 
ments of columns, vaults, walls, windows and other architectural 
features. They were loaded with sculpture in the capitals, 
string-courses, bosses, window and door jambs, wherever a: 
stone could be carved it was cut and made a portion of a living 
unity. While it cannot be said that each individual piece of 
sculpture was an expression of the carver’s religious faith, the 
work, as a whole, was permeated by a thorough Christian feeling 
and a genuine piety that has seldom been so beautifully illus- 
trated. In no part of the cathedral building was sculpture em- 
ployed so freely as in the porches of the doors, and especially 
in the great western porch. 

Christian architecture reached its culmination in the French 
cathedrals of the thirteenth century; in St. Denis, Chartres, 
Paris, Rheims, Bourges, Beauvais, Rouen, Amiens, Christianity 
put forth its mightiest effort in art and made its greatest suc- 
cesses. There is an immense contrast between the basilica and 
the cathedral, both architecturally and from the standpoint of 
Christianity. The early Christian church was a low, small 
building, without especial external features. The cathedral , 
was the largest structure in the city. It was frequently placed 
on an elevation and the houses of the people clustered around 
it as if to gain protection from its proximity. The plan was 
markedly cruciform : two. mighty transepts, with fronts scarcely 
less imposing than the vast western facade formed the arms of the 
cross. The eastern arm was likewise well marked, but its 
chief glory was the cluster of chapels surrounding the apse 
with their wonderful external and internal perspective and their : 
buttresses, flying buttresses, pinnacles and gargoyles. The 
body of the church consisted of a nave with one or two aisles 
on either side, and beyond these a series of chapels, making 
the view across the church almost as rich and imposing as the 
view towards the altar ; while the climax to the whole was the 
vault, built at a higher level than man had heretofore placed a 
roof. 

In the cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris no less than thirty- 
eight piers support the roof of the church west of the transepts, 
the total number of columns and piers springing from the floor 
amounting to eighty-three. In the cathedral of Bourges, , 
which, like Notre Dame, is a five-aisled church, sixty columns 
and piers are required to support the vaulting. But it was not 
in width, nor in number of the columns alone the cathedral 
impressed the eye: the vaulting was placed at a height far 
exceeding any roof before devised by man. The vault of the 
cathedral of Amiens is 147 feet above the floor, that of Cologne 
155 feet, and that of Beauvais 157 feet. Nothing more stupen- 
dous than these lofty vaults have been built by human hands, 
and even the spaces of the great domes of the Renaissance, of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, of the Duomo at Florence, or of St. Paul’s » 
at London, are scarcely superior to them in impressiveness of 
effect. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that churches with such’ 
prodigious dimensions within must have appeared not less 
tremendous without, and indeed the vast bulk of the Mediaeval 
cathedrals, and their almost overpowering immensity, is not 
their least important feature. Christianity was no longer 
forced to conduct its services in humble retired edifices utterly 
devoid of external character and ornament, wherein it seemed 
to hide rather than to flourish. Its churches are now the most 
stupendous edifices in the land, and their external features are 
not less imposing and elaborate than their interiors. The 
former was now a full expression and growth of the latter, in 
place of a boxlike covering characteristic of the basilicas. 
Lofty towers finished with spires marked the main front and 
gave it dignity. In France there was an elaborate system of 
towers, which unfortunately was never carried to completion in 
any church. In the cathedral of Laon the towers rise to a 
height sufficient to give an idea of what a Medieval cathedral 
would have been like had they all been completed. The plan 
included seven towers, two on the main front and two on each 
of the transept fronts, with a small spire or /ééche over the 
central crossing, though sometimes two towers were added 
beyond the transepts, making nine in all. English cathedrals 
do not show such a symmetrical arrangement. In England it 
is the central tower which is most distinctly marked and the 
most conspicuous feature of the exterior. Towers were not 
wanting on the front, as at Lichfield, but with the exception of 
the central lantern they were not often important parts of the 
cathedral design. Of the French cathedrals Chartres alone, of 
the churches of the first rank, has its western towers completed 
in a manner worthy of the building. The cathedrals of Paris, 
of Rheims and of Amiens all have unfinished western towers. 

If Gothic architecture was not the product of a natural 
growth, it would be easy to find symbolic references to the 
Trinity and to Christ in the designs of the west fronts of the 
French cathedrals. The French architects lavished all their 
resources on their main fronts, and made them typical of the 
church behind. It is a singular coincidence, though only the 
growth of natural constructive influences, that the figure three, 
the symbol of Trinity, should be thoroughly marked in the 
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facade. Three elements, the nave flanked on either side by a 
tower, form the basis of the design. The most important 
features of the front are three lofty and deeply recessed portals, 
one in the centre and one under each tower, ornamented with 
a profusion of sculpture, and which by their wide open 
thresholds seem to invite the multitude to enter, and are, in 
truth, true entrances, not insignificant doors as in English 
cathedrals. Vertically the front is also divided into three parts, 
the portals forming one, while above, another section includes 
the great bull’s eye, or rose window—a characteristic French 
feature that received most wonderful treatment—in the centre 
of the nave, with other windows in the towers. Over all runs a 
gallery, forming the third part, which is carried around the 
towers across the nave, binding the whole edifice into one com- 
plete harmonious design. The elements are simple enough, 
but the architects of the Ile-de-France produced fronts of 
wonderful variety with no more extensive materials than this, 
and it is not the least remarkable feature of these cathedrals 
that, though composed of essentially the same materials, the 
facades exhibit a marked diversity and individuality. It is 
needless to ask if Gothic architecture, had not its growth been 
interrupted, would have produced more effective designs, whether 
enlarged materials would not have given its artists more ex- 
tended scope; it is sufficient that with these almost elementary 
ideas it produced most successful work. 

The church building was but a part of a whole wherein the 
Medieval Christian sought to express his religious convictions. 
The age was architectural, not only that architectural forms and 
ideas were prevalent in every kind of art, but because all arts 
were brought into the service of architecture. It was in their 
architectural application as ornaments of the church building 
or as part of the structure itself that the allied arts reached 
their greatest perfection, obtained at the same time their 
greatest utility, their most refined beauty. Two forms of art 
stand out in the architecture of the Middle Ages, both from the 
superior technical treatment they received and the masterly 
manner in which they exhibit Christian ideas: these are 
sculpture and painting on glass. The art of painting on glass 
is exclusively Medizeval ; it originated, reached its culmination, 
and declined in the Middle Ages. It is an art of the North, 
where the cold, damp climate necessitated large windows, that 
the buildings be well lighted by the sun. Whether the use of 
painted glass had any effect on the increase in the size of the 
windows shown in the progress of Gothic architecture may 
perhaps be doubted, but the Medizeval architect did not con- 
ceive a finer idea than a vast clerestory of large windows filled 
with glass glowing with brilliant colours. No more superb 
decoration has been invented by human hands than this: 
mosaic and painting pale before its dazzling hues. No 
cathedral to-day retains in its entirety the glass with which its 
windows were filled, but enough has survived the vicissitudes 
of war and disturbance to show how incomparable must have 
been the effect of a great church filled with it. The archi- 
tecture was a frame of exquisite workmanship wherein were 
placed jewels of unsurpassed brilliancy. The painted windows 
were useful as well as ornamental in affording opportunities for 
telling sacred stories and truths in a pictorial manner intelli- 
gible to all. In the absence of books and, indeed, of any 
general popular knowledge, some means of common instruction 
was necessary, and there was no better or more effective way 
of accomplishing this end than by the scenes represented on 
the windows and in the sculptures with which the churches 
were decorated. 


THE CATHEDRAL CLOISTER OF LINCOLN. 


EW cathedral cloisters have had a more eventful existence 
than that at Lincoln. Certainly none, says the Aforning 

Post, are more interesting to the architect or the archzologist. 
Here we have an example—the only one in England—of post- 
Reformation cloister-building, for the north walk is the work of 
ano less eminent man than Sir Christopher Wren, having been 
built by him on the site of work (demolished in the fifteenth 
century) in the year 1675, and a very elegant and valuable 
specimen of his work it is. The close of the thirteenth century 
saw the completion of the fabric of Lincoln Cathedral. The 
completion was due to the energetic labours of Bishop Oliver 
Sution, who, having done so much for the main building, turned 
his attention to the-erection of the cloister. Lincoln, we must 
remember, had always been a secular church, and so a cloister 
was not an essential appendage, as it would be to a conventual 
foundation which would possess the usual monastic offices, 
requiring to be connected by some sort of covered way. The 
cloister at Lincoln which Bishop Sutton thirsted to erect was 
then but a luxury, and he desired it simply because its erection 
would furnish one more opportunity of displaying the builder’s 
art to the glory of God—of adding beauty to the magnificent 
fabric which his energy, his perseverance and his bounty had 
made what it was. Being no necessary part of the cathedral, 
it might be erected where most convenient ; thus we find, in 


the situation of the Lincoln cloister, many universal features. 
It stands on the north side instead of on the south, and it is on 
the flank of the choir instead of on the flank of the nave. Its. 
position is, indeed, ruled by the position of the chapter-house,. 
to which it affords a covered access. Now, at Lincoln the 
chapter-house stands much more to the east than is customary,. 
and so the cloister had to be carried eastward of its usuak 
position. Precentor Venables thus describes the situation and 
architecture in his able paper on the cathedral published in the 
forty-eighth volume of the Archeological Journal :—“It does. 
not meet the church at all. It stands just beyond the north arm 
of the great transept, overlapping the eastern half, and stretches. 
eastwards to the eastern side of the smaller transept, with which 
it communicates by a vaulted vestibule of the same date as 
itself. It is not a complete square, being a third longer from 
the east to the west (120 feet) than from the north to the south 
(90 feet). Gn the eastern side there must have been always a2 
covered way from the church to the chapter-house, probably at 
first a mere pentice. The east wall of the present cloister, as 


far as the chapter-house door, belongs to this earlier alley. 


The masonry will be found on examination to be different, and 
a course of thinner stones marks the place of the stone bench 
cut away in the building of the cloister as intruding incon- 
veniently on the thoroughfare.” 


The cloister, says the writer | 


in conclusion, is a beautiful work in the Early Decorated style of : 


the closing years of the thirteenth century. As originally built 
it consisted, says the writer just quoted, of a continuous series. 
of four-light windows of geometrical tracery, separated by very 


slender buttresses running up with crocketed pinnacles attached » 
to the walk. The whole was covered with a wooden vault, the 


curious bosses of which will reward careful examination. 


We - 


have said that the cloister owes its existence to the energy and: 


munificence of Bishop Sutton. His energy was needed not 


merely in urging his clergy to give a pecuniary assistance in 


prosecuting the work, but in overcoming obstacles, and obstacles 
from a quarter from which they surely ought not to have come. 
By the summer of 1296 the southern walls of the cloister had 
been carried to a considerable height, and the canons had 
measured out the requisite space for the completion of the 
work. Their measurements showed it would be necessary 
to build the north wall upon the dean’s stables. We should 
naturally expect from this ecclesiastical official a letter offering 
to remove the secular hindrance altogether, so that, from the 
base, the north wall might be reared wholly as the bishop’s. 
artistic taste would have it ; but we do not think he made such 
an offer. True, there is not on record any letter from him to 
the bishop, but there is on record a letter from the bishop to. 
him which leaves us in little doubt as to the action which the 
dean was taking in the matter. The bishop’s letter is gentle in 
tone, but does not omit to remind the dean that the stable was. 
built upon ground commonly reported to have been given to. 
the Church, and was an encroachment. But he does not sug- 
gest its removal ; he only asks to build on to the stable wall,. 
and he adds that by so doing the dean’s residence would be in 
no way interfered with—“ domo ipsa sicut prius salva manente” 
—nor would the dean be put to any expense whatever. Pro- 
bably the dean was ashamed of himself, or, at any rate, saw that 
he ought to be, and so withdrew his opposition ; so the north 
side of the cloister was duly finished, and stood in all its beauty 
till the middle of the fifteenth century. Then another “ curious. 
and carnally-minded” Dean of Lincoln appears upon the scene, 
a dean who cared more for stables than cloisters, and who, 
having perhaps no such powerful or persuasive antagonist as. 
good Bishop Sutton, had his own way and pulled down the 
greater part of the offending north wall, and “upon ”—“ super ” 
is the word used—the remaining part caused his stable to be 
built, without consulting or without obtaining the assent of his. 
Chapter. This fifteenth-century iconoclast was Dean Mack- 
worth, against whom many “counts” were made by his. 
Chapter, the 33rd being that the same dean caused a great 
part of the wall of the cloister of the church to be demolished, 
and a stable to be constructed upon the remaining part, without 
either consulting the Chapter and without their will, knowledge 
or consent. In due course the stable was demolished, but the 
north wall and the north walk were not rebuilt for more than a 
couple of centuries. Then, as we have said, the taste and 
ability of Sir Christopher Wren came to the aid of the then 
Dean and Chapter, and, as a result, we have an extremely 
beautiful Doric arcade supporting the Chapter library. 

Surely the history of this bit of the cathedral is an eventful 
one as it is, but it is by no means sure that, ere long, a last 
chapter will not have to be added which will introduce to us a 
third Dean of Lincoln bent on the destruction of the north: 
cloister, though, we may venture to suggest, for no such good: 
reason as building a stable on its site. The question has been: 
seriously discussed, and it really seems as if those in “high: 
places” at Lincoln are resolved on following the advice of their 
architect, which is to pull down this extremely interesting work 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s, and substitute a copy of the work 
on the other three sides of the cloister. The proposed act has 
called forth very strong expressions of opinion from archzo- 
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logists in all parts of the kingdom, who would rightly mourn 
over the wanton obliteration of a page in the cathedral’s his- 
tory. The Society of Antiquaries of London has made a 
vigorous effort to retain this unique specimen of post-Reforma- 
tion cloister-building in the place where Wren placed it, and it 
is to be hoped that the Dean and Chapter may yet see their 
‘way to comply with what is certainly, so far as may be 
judged from outward expression, the general wish of their 
countrymen. 


TESSERZ:. 


Rome as a School of Painting. 
HE great objection urged against Rome as a school of art 
is that there are few or no fine specimens of colour among 
‘the pictures there. There are, to be sure, one or two Titians, 
but Vandyke, Rembrandt and Rubens are almost unknown. 
The best pictures for this part of the art which this city con- 
‘tains are by the scholars of the Carracci. Those by Guercino, 
‘Guido, Dominichino, Lanfranco and Albano are fine specimens 
of these masters. Caravaggio appears to advantage here; in 
short, the sombre and Carracciesque (perhaps it may be called 
the Italian colour, recommended by the precepts but not by the 
practice of Sir Joshua Reynolds) may be best studied at Rome. 
This style of art, it is well known, is not what the English 
school looks after. It might be supposed by strangers that the 
colours of nature, animate and inanimate, would alter the 
Italian taste in this respect, but they materially assist it. The 
depth of the sky, the dark mountains and the solid cloud, 
the sunburnt complexion and the sparkling white drapery 
about it remind one constantly of Ludovico Carracci and 
Guercino. The costume which they have imitated, and the 
living faces such as we have just seen in their pictures, all com- 
bine to give a taste for this style, while it would be impossible 
for a Roman to approach that of Rubens or Rembrandt. The 
gaiety of Venetian colouring has been attributed to the national 
costume ; but it would be more difficult to account for the ex- 
<ellence of Reynolds and the two painters last mentioned in 
this branch of the art, to say nothing of the Dutch school 
generally. While England and Holland boast such great 
colourists, the glowing climates of Rome and Naples have only 
produced the styles of Caravaggio and Spagnoletto. The 
works of art which seem to form the principal object of a visit 
to Rome are the frescoes in the Vatican and Capella Sistina. 
The paintings of Michel Angelo, however, are not to be studied 
with the facility which the student generally promises himself. 
The Last Judgment is nearly gone to decay: the lower part, 
which would be most accessible, has suffered most. A scaf- 
folding is necessary to get near even this, and the public cere- 
monies in the chapel entirely prevent the artist from approach- 
ing it at certain seasons. The Prophets and Sybils, which are 
unquestionably finer than the Last Fudgment, although Lanzi 
seems to hint that Michel Angelo exerted himself most in the 
latter (“ Storia Pittorica,” vol. i. p. 137), are, of course, still 
less accessible ; but in both much may be learnt by observation 
and study, and perhaps more than by actually copying, if that 
were possible. Michel Angelo will always be the first model 
for gigantic proportion, an inherent strength without action, 
and above all for the composition of the limbs of a figure ; but 
since the Elgin marbles have been known and felt, it may be 
asserted, with less reserve than formerly, that if the forms of 
Michel Angelo are not deficient in essential, they at least 
abound in accidental markings, and that he has less expressed 
action than its latent power; his figures have the energy of 
life but not of motion. His characteristic breadth is most 
perceptible in invention and composition. Raphael is more 
accessible in situation, his expressions are more to be arrested 
by copying, and there is no question but that a course of study 
from his frescoes will better enable the student to penetrate that 
pure style which has given him his rank in art. Yet, without fine 
specimens of colour and effect to look at occasionally, these 
pictures, it is said, must enfeeble the eye that always pores upon 
them. Expression, grace, general truth and propriety of inven; 
tion, composition and drapery are the great excellences to be 
found in Raphael’s frescoes. The forms are not of the highest 
excellence, and for the picturesque parts of the art these works 
are deficient as things to study from; though even in this 
respect they are occasionally fine—that is to say, always con- 
sidering the material. 


Truth in Architecture. 

As similar causes in the physical world always produce 
similar effects it may appear reasonable to suppose that the 
form of a beautiful specimen of architecture, which has afforded 
a very pleasurable sensation to the spectator, will always retain 
that power. An exact copy of a pleasing original when re- 
peated or created anew may be anticipated to produce the same 
‘degree of gratification as it did in its original place. However, 
when the architect acts upon these premises he is usually dis- 
appointed. There are cases unquestionably when satisfactory 
results will follow from such imitations, but a slight considera- 
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tion of the natare of architecture will convince us that they are 
of rare occurrence, and that any close or servile imitation of a 
sapposed “perfect model” must usually prove a complete 
failure. Architecture produces its effect upon the mind quite 
as much as upon the eye. Its forms are understood by the 
intellect, not merely painted upon the retina. The pleasures 
which it excites arise from complicated sources ; they spring 
from the thoughts which we bestow upon the object, and not 
merely from the contemplation of the form. This assertion 
may be easily exemplified. A building which we know to be 
constructed of Canada deals and cast-iron pipes daubed with 
paint will never please us as much as if it were raised of free- 
stone. ‘The lines may have the same elegznce, but we cannot 
disjoin the ideas of grandeur and of durability, and the notion 
of the instability and slightness of the flimsy edifice derogates 
from its consequence. Besides which, when we look at a 
building we are gratified by considering the labour and skill of 
its construction. We like to see the firm and regular courses 
of well-squared stone, the shaft compacted with the capital, the 
wedge stones balancing each other in the arch ; but when the 
materials pretend to perform a part which dves not belong to 
their nature, then we are offended by the deception, at least we 
receive but a very small proportion of the pleasure which their 
forms would have given if executed in the genuine substance. 
From the centre of the pit the actress looks as fine as the lady 
in the boxes, but we do not think that she is equally well 
dressed, because we are aware that instead of diamonds, gold 
and silk she is tricked out with glass, tinsel and gauze, with 
things that assume to be that which they are not, with ¢romperie. 
Every deception in architecture becomes a blemish which the 
mind does not pardon. Windows which exclude the light, 
doors which cannot be opened, twisted columns which could 
not stand beneath their superstructure, columns bearing 
nothing, passages leading to nothing, are imperfections which 
are obvious to the most inattentive or uneducated observer. They 
are deformities because they are of no use; otherwise the idle 
imposts or columns which please when properly applied would 
have as much inherent beauty—so far as beauty depends upon 
form—in one situation as in another. But if we cease to derive 
satisfaction from the parts of a building on account of their 
false bearing to the whole can we be better satisfied when the 
entire building, the “perfect model,” is a falsehood? Every 
structure raised by the hand of man derives its entire value 
from the feelings of the human heart. The hearth gives 
sanctity to the dwelling, the throne to the palace, the altar to 
the temple. But if we erect dwellings, palaces or temples 
which never can be used by human kind the walls will rise in 
cheerless and desolate mockery. A perfect modern model of 
the most perfect Doric temple, if not applied to some purpose 
beyond mere ornament, would excite no other feelings than 
those of Jabour in vain. No person of common sense ever was 
satisfied with a temple in a garden ; we know it is built merely 
for a show, and as a show we undervalue and despise it. 


The Ruins of Djebel el Berkel, Et»iopia. 


The remains of the antiquities which lie round the base ot 
the Djebel el Berkel are of two kinds—temples and pyramids; 
the former are in the midst of an area of several acres covered 
with broken pottery, the latter on the opposite side of the 
mountain next to the desert. The temples, as they are supposed 
to have been, consist of the ruins of seven or eight stone 
buildings, and of excavations in the mountain. The walls can 
with difficulty be traced, but numerous broken shafts of columns 
remain, mostly with Egyptian capitals. The dimensions of the 
largest and most perfect of these temples are not inferior to 
those of any existing remains of antiquity. One of the 
chambers measured 147 feet by 111 feet 6 inches. Two rows 
of columns appear to have ornamented this chamber of the 
diameter of 5 feet 72 inches. A second chamber measures 
123 feet 3 inches by 102 feet 10 inches, along which also a 
double colonnade appears to have been carried. On the walls 
are still visible various hieroglyphics. The same temple con- 
tains several smaller chambers, in which are pedestals of 
granite, one of them 5 feet square and beautifully sculptured, 
and on these no doubt the deities must once have stood. The 
temple is on the whole about 450 feet long, including the thick- 
ness of the walls, and 159 feet wide. From sculptured stones 
found mixed up with the mortar in the middle of the outer 
walls these ruins would seem to be works of very different 
periods. One small temple, which appeared to have been 
crushed by the fall of a part of the mountain, had evidently 
been dedicated to Jupiter Ammon, from the figure of a ram 
sitting on an altarpiece. On the front of the portal was a 
thirteen-headed Briareus under the hand of the victor. In 
another were colossal figures of the bearded Bacchus. The 
walls of this temple were ornamented with sculpture. On the 
right was Jupiter Ammon ; on the left Horus, and behind each 
a figure of Isis. From the simplicity of the masonry, from the 
rudeness and decay of the remaining sculptures, and from the 
raggedness and decomposition of the walls, though they had 
been sheltered for ages by the solid rock from the sun and the 
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wind, the temple is thought to be older than any of the temples 
of Egypt or even Nubia. The pyramids of Djebel el Berkel 
are seventeen in number, much inferior in size to those of 
Egypt, and some of them reduced to shapeless ruins. The 
base of the largest is 80 feet square, several about 50, one about 
34, and the rest not much more than 20 feet. Several of them 
standing in a group apart have attached to them a projecting 
portico or chamber about 15 feet in length, with an arched 
roof. In these chambers were various sculptures representing 
the deities of Egypt, but the porticoes were nearly choked up 
with sand. The pyramids were all constructed of a fine sand- 
stone. Three or four of them are stated to have suffered little 
from time, and towards the summit of the two most perfect 
was observed a smooth covering like that on the second 
pyramid of Djiza. If these arched porticoes should turn out to 
be coeval with the pyramids, the antiquity of the arch would be 
proved to be of a much earlier period than is usually ascribed 
to it. 


Unity in Composition. 

In every large composition, whether it be a building or a 
picture, a kind of unity should be preserved by concentrating 
effect, by giving, not indeed an unduly absorbing interest to any 
one portion of the design, but a decided and clearly-marked 
preponderance to one portion ; for it is a remark of very general 
application that where interest is scattered it is sure to be 
weakened. St. Paul’s is an instance especially in point, and 
affords a remarkable example of happy adjustment of its various 
parts, giving to the dome just importance enough to secure its 
preponderance without overwhelming the subordinate parts of 
the design. The superiority of the effect of those cathedrals, 
such as Salisbury, Lincoln, Lichfield and others, which have 
main central spires, over those where that main feature is 
wanting, such as Westminster, Winchester and Peterborough, 
is also an obvious illustration. It was, no doubt, to some 
zsthetic consideration of this nature that we owe the noble 
gate towers of our colleges and some of our old baronial 
residences, such as Burleigh, Knowle and the like. These 
central features, rendered forcible by their superior height and 
enrichment, connect, as it were, the various parts of the com- 
position, giving it that unity which adds so much value to a 
design. Greenwich Hospital is another building which must 
be regarded as very deficient in this respect, and we can hardly 
doubt that, as we now see it, is but part of a larger and more 
connected design, which its author was unfortunately unable to 
realise. 


The Roof of the St. Pancras Station. 


The large arch which constitutes the truss adopted in the 
St. Pancras station owes its origin to the floor beneath it. The 
level of the rails being of a sufficient height above the adjoining 
streets, it was decided to utilise for traffic purposes the whole of 
the area beneath the station, and in order to economise the 
space to the utmost it was determined to employ iron columns 
and girders, instead of brick piers and arches, to support the 
platforms and rails of the passenger station. That decision, 
together with the manifest advantage of having the entire area 
of the station free from obstruction, gave rise to the particular 
construction of roof adopted. In iron roofs, as usually con- 
structed, the depth of the principal is about one-fifth of the 
span; but at St. Pancras, by adopting one arch, extending 
across the station, the height from the tie beneath the rails to 
the crown of the arch became the effective depth of the truss, 
and this height being about two-fifths of the span all the hori- 
zontal strains arising from the dead weight of the roof, its 
covering, accumulations of snow, &c., would be about the same 
in the arch of 240 feet span with a depth of 24 feet. Excepting, 
therefore, such additions as might be necessary of retaining 
the form and figure of the arch, the actual sectional area at the 
crown and for about two-thirds of the entire arch does not 
require to be greater than in an ordinary truss of 120 feet span. 
There are several other advantages belonging to the arch, one 
being that, as the weight of the roof is carried at the floor line 
and does not rest on the tops of the walls, there is no necessity 
to make the side walls thicker, for not only is the weight on the 
tops of the walls avoided, but also the rocking motion from the 
expansion and contraction of an ordinary roof, which, though it 
may be mitigated, is not prevented by the use of roller frames 
at the feet of the principals and appliances of a like nature. It 
was also apparent that the arch might be made of rivetted plate- 
iron work like that of an ordinary railway bridge, and that 
expense would be avoided. Again, as to the question of the 
contraction and expansion of the arched roof, the ties being 
beneath the ballast, the temperature would vary so little that no 
provision would be necessary, and for the arched part of the 
roof, which would alone be subject to appreciable change, the 
only effect would be'a slight rise or fall in the crown. All the 
arrangements of roller frames or slings, required in ordinary 
roofs to provide for the effect of variations of temperature, 
would therefore be avoided by the adoption of the arch; and, 
lastly, by having a single arch the cost not only of the columns 
and their foundations would be saved, but also that of the 
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longitudinal girder required to connect them at their upper 
extremities, with a valley drain between the roofs, vertical 
drain-pipes and other provisions for taking off the water from 
the area between the centre lines of the two roofs. The ques- 
tion then remaining for consideration was, what depth and form 
of rib and what additional material must be employed to make 
an arch sufficient to retain its form under all conditions of 
stress arising from its own weight, from snow and from heavy 
gales of wind? The results arrived at were—first, that the 
depth of the rib must be sufficient to contain all the lines of 
pressure generated by the dead load, by snow and by the pres- 
sure of the wind; second, that the sectional area of the metal 
should be sufficient to sustain the whole stress without pro- 
ducing a strain on the iron exceeding 3} tons per square inch ; 
third, that the arch should be rivetted together with proper 
joint plates throughout, so as to give it the advantages of 
complete continuity. The probable additional cost of principals 
so constructed of 240 feet span, as compared with principals of 
two spans of 120 feet and their columns, was estimated at about 
6,000/. The total area roofed in is 18,822 square yards. The 
distance between the side walls is 245 feet 6 inches, and 
the clear space of the roof 240 feet. The main ribs are 
29 feet 4 inches from centre to centre, except at the two ends,, 
where additional ribs are put in to carry the gables or screen 
ends. The arch is made slightly pointed at the top; firstly,, 
because it was considered that this form possessed some 
advantage in resisting the lateral action of the wind ; and, 
secondly, because it was considered to have a better architec- 
tural effect by giving a defined apex to the interior of the roof. 
The radius of curvature was diminished at the haunches to 
give increased head room near the walls. 


Masks for Fountains. 

At the magnificent chateaux of Blois and Gaillon the most: 
remarkable features are their gardens. They are, of course,. 
laid out in the formal, artificial manner usual in the gardens of 
the early period to which these examples belong. In the centre 
of both these gardens is a fountain of much elegance of design, 
although the jets of water issue from sources not altogether 
unobjectionable. The practice of throwing the water from the: 
mouths of human masks cannot be defended, although it is a 
very common expedient. It was suggested probably by the 
gargoyles of Medizval times, when monsters, often of the most 
preposterous design, were made to emit water, both in fountains 
and at the eaves of roofs ; but these also may claim a far more: 
ancient origin. We know how commonly the rain-water which 
fell on the roofs of Greek temples was made to issue from the 
mouths of lions carved on the cyma of the cornice ; they were, 
in fact, the true gargoyles of the Greeks. The practice may 
perhaps be partly due to esthetic causes, for there are few 
subjects more captivating to the sculptor than the lion’s head, 
so admirably sculpturesque in the breadth and even in the 
grandeur of its details. But still another and remoter origin 
may be assigned to the practice. The overflowing of the Nile, 
which annually reanimates that arid country, and gives occasion 
to so much periodical rejoicing, occurs when the sun is in Lea 
—a coincidence quite sufficient to lead the Egyptians to adopt 
the lion’s mouth as the source from whence their liquid 
treasures were made to issue. At the fountains of the Chateau 
d’Anet jets of water are seen issuing from Diana’s bow and 
from the horns of her accompanying stag. 


Leon Alberii. 

Alberti’s church cf San Francesco at Rimini is in the best 
style of the early Renaissance, before it had degenerated into 
the commonplace manner of the following century. It is worthy 
of note that Vasari touches but slightly and with some apparent 
indifference upon the work, although he must have been 
especially familiar with it, seeing that Vasari dwelt some time 
in Rimini. In truth, Vasari, excellent though he may be as a 
biographer, had as an artist but little genius, and he was unable 
to appreciate the somewhat dry, antiquated manner of Alberti. 
That artist not only possessed undoubted talent as a practical 
architect, but remarkable merit also as a writer. His book is 
full of valuable remarks, and attests at once his good sense and’ 
his erudition. What is also specially worthy of our observation 
is that he appears in an eminent degree to have united a minute 
and accurate technical knowledge with a fine esthetic feeling. 
The distinction which he draws between beauty and ornament 
is most just and true. “ Beauty,” he says, “is something lovely 
which is proper and innate, and diffused over the whole body ; 
whilst ornament is something superadded, or adventitious 
rather than innate.” Alberti and Alberti’s school—the school 
of the early Renaissance—well understood the distinction 
between beauty and ornament. The vulgar of all ages, 
countries and ranks are apt to think that ornament means 
beauty, and that in order to be beautiful we must needs be 
lavish in ornamentation. This great error leads directly to that 
excess which degrades art, whether it be architecture or her 
sister arts. It was excess which marked the decadence of 
Roman and of Medizeval art, and it was the disfigurement of 
excess which stained the purity of the early Renaissance. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


INTERIOR OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 


T would be easy to show how the appreciation of St. 
Mark’s was subjected to laws of development. <A 
century ago the building was not understood. GOETHE, 
who explored Venice in what he considered was a thorough 
fashion, does not appear to have derived any aid towards 
his own culture (which was the principal business of his 
life) out of the wondrous medley which is formed by the 
cathedral and its contents. It is evident from his journal 
that he found it more profitable to study the Renaissance 
buildings. Probably GorTHE would consider that ForsyTH 
was not far in error when he described the interior as “ dark, 
heavy, barbarous, nay, poor, in spite of all the porphyry 
and Oriental marbles and glaring mosaics that should enrich 
the walls, the vaults and pavement ; in fact, such a variety 
of colours would impair the effect of the purest architec- 
ture.” The last words afford a key to the standard of 
criticism that was used a century ago. Refined architec- 
ture was supposed to be always white, and it is no wonder 
that in England whitewash-brusiies were in request to please 
fine gentlemen who had cultivated tastes. 

How different a critical rule is now in use, even among 
cheap tourists! In their way they feel like the late Mr. 
STREET, although they may not be able to express their 
delight in such words as the following :— 


The colour is so magnificent that one troubles oneself but little 
about the architecture, and thinks only of gazing upon the expanse of 
gold and deep rich colour all harmonised together into one glorious 
whole. The mosaics commence throughout the church at the level of 
the crown of the main arches dividing the nave from the aisles, and are 
continued up the remainder of the wall and into the domes; even the 
angles or arrises of the arches are covered with gold and mosaic, so 
that all architectural lines of moulding and the like are entirely lost, 
and nothing but a soft, swelling and undulating sea of colour is per- 
ceived. The lower portion of the walls is encrusted with slabs of 
marble of all sizes, joined together with small rivets, and arranged 
without much symmetry or apparent design, except in one particular— 
the slabs of marble, being cut into two or more thin pieces, are then 
so arranged next to each other that the pattern of the marble on one 
piece may just meet and touch the corresponding pattern on the other, 
so as to make a regular kind of form or pattern. 


We may be sure that Prout when he drew the interior we 
give this week must have felt how incompetent is the best 
draughtsmanship in black chalk to render so glorious a scene, 
and how the men who sacrificed so much to enrich St. 
Mark’s with colour must have had longings after the beau- 
tiful which later races cannot comprehend. He may have 
also doubted whether with his materials he could do justice 
to any of the perspectives of the church, and out of 
reverence limited his view by the screen, which may be said 
to be a work of the fifteenth century, for it was set up in 
1394, and is modern if compared with other objects in 
St. Mark’s. 
ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 480.-PULPIT, RAVELLO CATHEDRAL. (J. A. SLATER} 
NO, 481._BISHOP’S THRONE, RAVELLO CATHSDRAL. [J. A. SLATER.) 


DESIGN FOR OXFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 


ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the above Association was held last week 
at the Birmingham and Midland Institute, the president 

(Mr. W. Hale, F.R,I.B.A.) being in the chair. ; 
The following gentlemen were elected as officers for session 
1892-93 :—President, W. Hale ; vice-president, F. Barry 
Peacock ; hon. treasurer, C. E. Bateman ; hon. librarian, jel 
Beck ; hon. secretary, Herbert R. Lloyd. Council—W. H. 
Bidlake, H. H. McConnal, W. Hawley Lloyd, T. Naden, 

H. Rawson Bewlay, S. F. Harris and C. Silk. ; 
Mr. C. E. Bateman then read a paper on “ Castle Bromwich 
Church,” in which he described with considerable minuteness 
the discovery which he has recently made that within the 
eighteenth-century pseudo-Classical building are the remains 
of a much earlier Gothic church, which appears to have been 
chiefly, if not entirely, a timber building. The remains of this 
earlier church which are still z7 s¢tz are the roof of the nave, 


with its supporting oak columns, clerestory and gable ends, all 
framed of extraordinarily massive oak timbers, the present nave 
being merely a plaster case to the earlier work, with aisles and 
chancel probably built on the lines of the original aisles and 
chancel, but in brick and stone in the fashion of the eighteenth 
century, in place of the timber Gothic work. Mr, Bateman 
illustrated his paper with an elaborate series of measured 
drawings of the church, and gave extracts from the parochial 
accounts, proving the dates of the various works carried out 
from time to time. 

A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Newton, was supported 
by Messrs. Bidlake, Naden, Doubleday, Harrison, Peacock and 
Hale, who each referred to the value of the discovery made by 
Mr. Bateman, and to its great interest to both architects and 
archeologists. 


ART OF THE LOW COUNTRIES. 


ye the meeting of the Dundee Institute of Architecture a 
lecture was delivered by Mr. W. D. M‘Kay, R.S.A., 
Edinburgh, on “ The Art of the Low Countries.” Mr. Charles 
Ower presided. The lecturer said in two at least of the fine arts 
—painting andarchitecture—the Low Countries were a treasure- 
house hardly second to Italy itself. Certainly no part of the 
world contained such a mine of artistic wealth within so narrow 
a compass ; nor had any lands exhibited such a full measure 
of artistic activity in the development of painting as did 
Belgium and Holland during the first half of the seventeenth 
century. He would state at the outset that he treated the sub- 
ject from the painter’s point of view. It was reserved for 
the Flemish and Dutch artists fully to demonstrate that the 
painter’s art had a sphere of its own, and that harmonious 
arrangement of line, chiaroscuro and colour were more than 
nobility of subject or elevation of sentiment. The Flemings 
and Dutchmen were colourists from the beginning, and it had 
been a matter of surprise that many learned critics should have 
arisen under the grey skies of the North. It was amid the 
splendour of the early Courts of Burgundy that Flemish art 
suddenly appeared. The lecturer then divided into three 
periods the extraordinary manifestation of Northern art, which, 
like the history of the countries where it took place, dazzled 
them with its multiplicity. The first period began about 1410 
with the advent of the Van Eycks, when painting leapt from a 
subordinate place to the forefront of the arts, and closed with 
the death of Memling. After describing the JZystic Lamb, the 
masterpiece of the brothers Hubert and Jan, Mr. M‘Kay said 
what struck one first perhaps was that, like all early painting, 
their works owed comparatively little to chiaroscuro, in the 
modern sense of the word. Not that they were wanting ina 
vigorous light and shade. The vision’ of the Van Eycks was 
far too keen to miss one of the elementary aspects of nature, 
and by which she gave relief to objects presented to the eye. 
But the artistic sense had not yet awakened to the marvellous 
uses to which the envelope of light, as it had been called, couid 
be applied. In the hands of the great painters of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, it was what romance was to the 
story-teller—an element swathing hard facts with a nameless 
charm, concealing or revealing, suppressing or emphasising, 
and giving an infinitely additional play to the brain and hand. 
of the master. The drawing of the Van Eycks was firm and 
incisive, the arabesque or linear design large and dignified, 
the colour full and sonorous. They lacked the masterly 
brushwork of later art; but their methods were those 
from which alone the marvellous handicraft of the later 
Flemish and Dutch masters could have sprung, for the prin- 
ciples that underlay that technique—the most expressive in the 
whole range of art—were everywhere present in embryo in the 
works of the Van Eycks. Flemish art had all along been 
opulent ; the painters seemed positively to revel in things costly. 
From the very first, indeed, Netherlandish art, even when 
treating of sacred themes, was more secular than sacred, and 
ministered more to luxury than to religious emotion. The 
methods of the Van Eycks soon spread throughout Europe, but, 
with the exception of Van der Weyden, little was known, and 
few works remained of their immediate followers. Van der 
Weyden’s work differed in some essential respects from that of 
his predecessors. He was not a colourist in the same sense as 
the Van Eycks. Whilst his colour arrangements were har- 
monious, the colour itself lacked quality and “vibration,” and 
the execution was heavy and blunt compared with that of the 
older masters. Coming to Memling of Bruges, he said one 
would have expected to find some difference in method and 
treatment. But both method and treatment remained the 
same. Was there no difference, then? Much, but it wasa 
difference of temperament rather than of method. Memling 
added the sense of beauty to the realism of the Van Eycks. 
Passing briefly over the work of Thierry Bouts and Geerhardt 
David, the lecturer came to the second period of Flemish art, 
extending from Quentin Matsys to Otto Vacnius. This period 
did not abound in great names. It was a transitional period, 
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because most of the artists of the time were strongly influenced 
by foreign methods, which they were unable as yet fully to 
assimilate. Matsys, the greatest name in the period, never left 
his native soil. He was a staunch Fleming, both as to senti- 
ment and method. Meantime the native element was kept 
alive mainly by the practice of portraiture, and a brief 7észmdé 
of the chief portrait-painters was then given. As they marked 
the waning of the early realism, it might well have seemed that 
the best days of Flemish art were over. At the close of the 
sixteenth century they found a school, numerous and enthu- 
siastic, with no great man amongst them, but informed on all 
the art wisdom of the south—a school, moreover, in which the 
native element was not dead, but only slumbering. The time 
had come, and the man was not long wanting, when with the 
opening of the seventeenth century appeared one who was to 
carry Flemish art to its highest development, who was to 
write on his glowing canvases all the gathered knowledge of 
the South with the native vigour of the North—the most 
Flemish of the Flemings, Peter Paul Rubens. The third and 
greatest period, Rubens and Vandyke, the lecturer merely 
touched upon, and remarked that it would require a special 
lecture to itself. 


THE DECORATIVE FEATURES OF 
SCULPT URE.* 
By E. RoscoE MULLINS. 


Ty Rae are two recognised ways of looking at the art of 

sculpture—the historical, and that included in the study 
of archeology. These two aspects of the art are more alike 
than at first might be assumed, and the illustrations for the 
survey of it from the one aspect would’ serve equally well for 
the other ; for the “science of man’s handiwork in the past,” 
which archeology is, includes sculpture, and in a limited degree 
is indeed identical with it. 

But there is a third way in which the art can be studied, 
which, though not so comprehensive as the other two, yet will 
be found to include most of the important works that have been 
executed in the past, and to embrace within its fold most of the 
aims of the sculptor himself, and that is the decorative aspect 
of the art. 

So important is this view that I can scarcely understand an 
ancient sculptor, whether of Egypt, Assyria or Greece, deeming 
it necessary to make any subdivision of the art at all beyond it. 
To him all, or nearly all, sculpture would be undertaken for 
purposes of decoration, and though he might allow for a few 
exceptions, he would not accept it as the rule, as we do now, 
that sculpture should be executed independent of its destination 
and without any direct object in its design. 

The same would apply to the sculpture of the great Gothic 
age of the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, and also to that 
of the Renaissance of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

When the term sculpture was used in the past it applied to 
decorative sculpture in particular, but we, however, have unfor- 
tunately accustomed ourselves to apply the term “decoration ” 
only to the mere filling up of space with work destitute of any 
meaning and without direct purpose beyond that of ornament. 
The misuse of the term probably dates from the eighteenth 
century, in the times of Louis XV., when society was thoroughly 
disorganised and was undergoing a great upheaval. At that 
time art was but an additional luxury to the few. 

The importance of a meaning to all the higher forms of 
decoration is one which cannot be too strenuously insisted 
upon ; and I think, by reference to the examples that I intend 
to bring before you at the end of my paper, that you will agree 
with me that, in former great ages of the art, this was always 
the guiding principle of the sculptor. The false and limited 
view of decoration held by us of to-day is constantly fostered by 
the sight of isolated pieces of sculpture that were formerly 
parts of a whole, but have been detached from their places 
(whether by violence or necessity it is not within my province 
here to discuss) and placed permanently in our museums. 
Thus we lose the connection that once existed between them 
and their surroundings, and accustom ourselves to look at them 
and enjoy them too (that I fully admit) purely as separate 
works, Just as one might a book taken down from its shelf ; 
and we are as apt to infer that the pieces of sculpture are as 
independent of their surroundings as the contents of that book 
may be to those of its neighbours alongside it or to the 
mouldings of the shelf on which it was placed. 

The great advantages that we enjoy through the establish- 
ment of these museums—and they are quite a modern institu- 
tion—must not deaden us to their possible evil. As the late 
Professor Jevons has forcibly pointed out, “the collection of 
the articles is accidental, and to realise the true meaning and 


* From a lecture delivered in the Applied Art Section at the 
Society of Arts, March 29, 1892. 


beauty of an object the spectator must possess a previous 
knowledge of its historical bearings and a rare power of 
imagination, enabling him to. restore it ideally to its place. 
Who, for instance,” he continues, “that sees some of the re- 
productions of the mosaics of Ravenna hanging high upon the 
walls.of the Museum at South Kensington, can acquire there- 
from the faintest idea of the mysterious power of those long 
lines of figures in the church of St. Apollinaris?” Since Pro- 
fessor Jevons wrote this the Science and Art Department has 
done much to supply this deficiency wherever possible. I do 
not mean to say but that in decorative sculpture much of what 
we call pure ornament must, even if it had originally any mean- 
ing, be now detached from it in its manifold applications to 
modern buildings; the egg-and-tongue moulding (whether 
derived or not from the ancient Lotus, as a writer lately has 
sought to prove), the Ionic and other capitals and such like 
varieties of form cannot have any definite meaning to us, but 
serve only to afford pleasing lines to the eye or to accentuate a 
space by their richly broken-up surfaces; but these, for this 
very reason, should be looked upon as decoration of a less 
important order and by no means representative of decoration 
as a whole. Wherever possible an idea should be allowed to 
assert itself, in however simple a form, and take the place of the 
oft-repeated panels of ornament, adapted from some architect’s 
stock-book of designs, which now do duty on so many buildings 
of all descriptions and of whatever character, be they banks, 
warehouses, residential flats, hotels or churches, and which 
have no interest of their own apart from their easy flow of line. 

But dwelling with especial emphasis, as I am doing, upon 
the decorative side of sculpture, yet I do not wish it to be 
assumed that all sculpture must necessarily be of that character 
alone ; and, though feeling strongly the importance of looking 
at my art from this point of view, I still do not wish to ignore 
the existence of what is now called sculpture proper, “ Frei- 
stehende,” free-standing, as the Germans call it. But I think 
the line is a very fine one that can be drawn between these 
two kinds, and it is difficult to formulate an absolute definition, 
to include the one and exclude the other. 

It would, for instance, be a matter of difficulty to decide— 
nor shall I attempt to take up your time by the too curious 
inquiry—whether the chryselephantine statue of ¥afzter was 
decoration to the temple of Olympia, or the A/¢hena to the 
Parthenon ; but of this we may be tolerably sure, viz. that 
fitness of place in these instances would have been the first 
question to be considered, quite as much and even more 
so as with works that are unquestionably decorative, such as 
the pediment, metopes and frieze of the outer walls. We may 
be sure at least of this, that they were not ordered of the artist 
merely to satisfy the desire of the public for some such statue, 
and then, as an after consideration, placed in the above-men- 
tioned temples as the best place available. 

If only to bring this truth more vividly home to us now, it 
would be worth spending a little time in turning our thoughts 
back to the ancient world; for whether the work may be 
classed as decorative or not, no important statue or group 
should ever be considered apart from the position it is destined 
to occupy: the modelling, scale of proportion, the treatment 
generally should be all adapted to its final position, and also— 
and this is equally important—to the light that it will then 
receive. That which applies with such force to the important 
temple statues of Greece applies equally so to the sculpture in 
cathedrals and churches ; and any figure, even when completely 
free-standing, and meant to serve a definite religious purpose, 
as in Catholic churches, should be kept in harmony with the 
general design of the building, even though it cannot be said 
to be directly a part of its decoration. Speaking of the religious 
figures used freely for purposes of worship, an amusing incident 
lately occurred in Paris. Some sculptors there are said to have 
agitated against a certain manufacturer, who turns out a quan- 
tity of Virgins and Saints for this purpose, but who does not 
employ sculptors for the work; the figures were described as 
wooden effigies with great staring dolls’ eyes, dressed in gaudy 
robes of real material. The manufacturer maintained they 
were fairly good works of art, though some of them, he ad- 
mitted, were atrocious. I think this illustrates very forcibly 
one class of work executed apart from decoration—the ridiculous 
side of it if you will, but nevertheless typical. There is another 
branch of the art, very different from that just described, but 
equally non-decorative. This is work that depends upon its 
technique only for the merit that it may have—work generally 
small in character, such as statuettes of light and graceful 
fancy, of which the lovely Tanagra terra-cottas may be cited 
as good examples, which can be turned lovingly about between 
finger and thumb, and the varying play of light enjoyed on 
their finely modelled surfaces. But this is a class of work that 
appeals really to the artist himself rather than to the general 
public, for to understand and fully to enjoy the technique more 
knowledge is required than it is possible for the general public 
to possess, and no_ excellence of workmanship alone will ever 
make a popular art. 

But this delightful class of work need not detain us here, 
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for, beautiful as it is, it cannot seriously be considered as repre- 
sentative of the art of sculpture. “ C’est magnifique,” perhaps, 
“mais ce n’est pas la guerre.” Moreover, this aspect of art has 
dangerous pitfalls all round it, and the articles produced may 
easily become mere 47%c-d-brac, and serve only to “count for 
garniture and household stuff,” as Browning puts it. 

I am confirmed in the higher view that I am taking of the 
decorative side of the art, and justified in looking at it thus 
seriously by Professor Ruskin, who says, in his “Aratra 
Pentelici,” that “the energy of growth in any people may be 
almost directly measured by their passion for imitative art, 
namely, for sculpture or for the drama.” With this idea before 
him he speaks of the decoration of a building—the Duomo of 
Pisa—as containing “the germ of a school of sculpture, which 
was to maintain through a subsequent period of 4oo years the 
greatest power yet reached by the art of the world in descrip- 
tion of form and expression of thought.” 

With such authority before me I may be allowed to claim 
the utmost importance for decorative sculpture, and it is this 
view of the applied art that I wish to keep before you, and about 
which I should like to say a few more words before submitting 
some examples from works of the past. 

To deserve this measure of importance decorative sculpture 
should first be in touch with the nation’s demands, that the people 
may find illustrated on the walls of and within their public 
buildings in a language that all can read the stirring events of 
their time, the glorious deeds of their heroes, the history or 
legends associated with the growth of their cities, and thus that 
thoughts and sentiments may be roused within them at the 
sight of these buildings in accordance with the object for which 
the building is erected, be it a hall of justice, a municipal 
building, houses of parliament or a cathedral. 

This is not a question for the sculptor alone; indeed he can 
do little until the demand is made by the nation, and no more 
than the architect can he produce the,work if not commissioned. 
But the whole nation must be with him, first in feeling the need 
for such true decoration, thus creating the demand for it, and 
then by affording a healthy stimulus to the artist by wise appre- 
ciation, 

It is significant that Goethe, in his appeal to German 
sculptors, where he is at pains to suggest subjects for their skill, 
assumes, as a matter of course, that they must be such as 
would appeal to the nation as a whole. Writing in 1817, the 
chief subject in his mind is necessarily war and its consequences, 
the victor and the vanquished, and he alludes to the great 
difficulty the modern sculptor has over his ancient brethren in 
Greece in the matter of costume. This no doubt is true, but it 
is a difficulty that can be overcome. Happily for us, there are 
other and more important subjects than war to interest and 
rouse us now, and I only take Goethe’s instance to show the 
guiding principle underlying his choice of subject to enforce 
the truth of it home to us, for, simple as it is, it is yet wholly 
forgotten by the public at large, and sculpture cannot be said to 
be a means of national expression at all in this country, with 
the one exception, through portraiture. The English people 
do like to have statues and busts of their great men, but this 
means of expression Goethe does not even allude to, and 
neither’do I consider it to be one ; it more often takes its place 
with other dismal funeral obsequies that are arranged on the 
death of an important personage, and is the easy means of un- 
loading our minds of duties to the memory of the departed. 
Certainly it is oftener this than an interpretation into stone of 
the virtues that may have distinguished him or the good deeds 
done by him in some noble cause. The individuality of a man 
is, I admit, worth portraying, but even. this is not achieved in 
the colossal isolated figures of which we are so fond ; the very 
necessities of the case, the size of the statue required and its 
position, prevent the sculptor from giving prominence to the 
individuality of a man that could be given if placed in a build- 
ing or in a niche nearer the eye. But even the individuality of 
a man is not the most important fact to accentuate in a 
memorial, for this bears the same relation to the bigger forms 
of sculpture that biography bears to history ; at the best it 
belongs to the smaller rather than to the larger assortment of 
facts. The Parthenon pediments—one illustrating by a mytho- 
logical idea the importance of Athens as an inland rather than 
a seaboard city, and the other the birth of its patron goddess, 
or again the tomb of Pope Julius II. by Michel Angelo, with its 
attendant figure of Moses—have a deeper significance in them 
than would have been apparent if Pericles and his counsellors 
had been depicted on the former, and the Pope and his cardinals 
on the latter. 

But, although this may be the higher view of art, it would 
yet be a great step gained if we could possibly bring this 
national craving for the effigies of our great men, which un- 
doubtedly is laudable enough in itself, within the fold of deco- 
ration, and, by linking it to architecture, to give the figures 
meaning where they now have so little, detached and isolated 
as they at present stand. 

No doubt the chief obstacle in the way would be the great 
desire that people have to give sufficient importance to this 


class of work—the only form of sculpture, as I said before, that 
seems to have a permanent hold on the nation. As important 
I suppose it would not be if incorporated in some scheme of 
decoration, but it would be receiving only similar treatment to 
a picture-portrait, which is rarely placed on an easel in the 
centre of a room, but within a frame and hung on the walls. 
Some of this importance therefore might be sacrificed to the 
general fitness of things, and the esthetic perception of what is 
really the most beautiful. The question of modern costume is 
one that, I think, should alone condemn our custom of placing 
huge portrait statues in our squares and open spaces. It is 
impossible to make a standing figure so dressed interesting 
from all points of view ; the back must be shapeless, even if the 
front is tolerable; a back view of a frock-coat is a terrible 
object, especially when placed on the top of trousered legs. 
Ridicule is cast upon the unfortunate sculptor, when really the 
blame should rest on the people for ordering these huge effigies 
and placing them where they stand. An equestrian statue is a 
very different matter, for the lines of a fine horse can be enjoyed 
at any angle, even if the rider, on account of his costume, 
should not be so interesting in himself, though in this par- 
ticular he is not at such a disadvantage as his standing con/rére, 
for the sharper lines of his position allow more play for folds 
and for the costume generally to express the form beneath. 
We cannot expect to find as picturesque a hero as a Colleoni, but 
Marochetti’s Ceur-de-Lion and Foley’s Outram show us how 
isolated works of this character can be placed and can be en- 
joyed quite apart from their surroundings, though Marochetti’s 
figure certainly owes something of the happy effect produced 
to the fine background afforded.by the Houses of Parliament ; 
even as the statue of fames II. by Grinling Gibbons does 
to its position in the small square behind Whitehall. No doubt 
in all matters of reform it is well in the first place to find out 
and acknowledge the ruling tendency of a nation’s character- 
istics, and certainly ours in reference to sculpture is to 
give importance to Iconic forms over that of others. Thus, 
what I wish is to take advantage of this tendency, and so erect 
our memorials that they may not only do honour to our herces, 
but also be monuments in harmony with our fine public build- 
ings ; and let the buildings of the future themselves be planned 
with a view to them. 

I may be allowed to point out that the outer niches of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral are still empty, and it would not be the first 
time in our history that niches of our important cathedrals have 
been filled with kings and statesmen—civil heroes as well as ° 
church dignitaries. Take, for instance, Wells Cathedral, where 
are placed kings, knights and ladies, amongst the various 
bishops and other ecclesiastics ; a sign, says Lubke, of “our 
early political consciousness and historical feeling.” It would 
thus be in harmony with our own traditions if we dedicated these 
niches in St. Paul’s to men who have left their mark on their 
age, and whose memory the age is desirous of preserving. 

It would be pardonable in me, perhaps, if I looked a little ahead 
to see, in the now rapidly developing recognition of the worth 
of women in public affairs, another source of difficulty to the 
future sculptors, if their only chance for distinction lies, as it 
does now, in portrait statues in isolated positions in the open : 
for women will demand statues too ; and difficult as it now is to 
make a male standing statue in modern costume suggestive of 
the figure beneath the garb, still greater will the difficulty 
become when dealing with the fashionable dress of the other sex. 

Let us, for all reasons then, be prepared for the erection of 
the coming memorials by having homes made for them in 
buildings that are now being constructed, so that architect and 
sculptor may combine together and work out, each in their 
several ways, one common idea. To do this would be to 
return to our best traditions ; it would emphasise the object of 
a building, and by accentuating the past deeds of great men in 
the scene of their labours, serve as a stimulus to coming 
generations. 

With this simple principle in our minds we shall be better 
able to understand how it is that the sculpture of the end 
of the last century and the beginning of this has so 
little of permanent value or interest to us, although the sculptors 
were, individually, often men of great ability ; one or two, 
indeed, such as Roubiliac, of exceptional ability. One feels 
that the works of men like Bacon, Banks, Wilson, Gibson and 
others is misplaced, or, rather, as if they were not intended for 
any particular place at all, but were executed for a museum and 
for any odd corner where there was room. They do not touch 
us as they should, in spite of, as in those by Roubiliac, their 
great merit in execution. But not only are they not decorative 
in treatment, they are not representative of the leading thoughts 
of that age. I suppose the two leading ideas of that time were 
the establishment of our colonies and the abolition of slavery. 
Yet neither of these great subjects inspired our sculptors then— 
at least, I can think of no important work that would typify 
them.. When not engaged upon portrait statues, their skill was 
exercised in creating a Venus, a Diana or a Cupid, which, at 
the most, could only rank as conventional classical imitations, 
not especially beautiful in themselves, and possessing for a 
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future age none of that archeological interest that work, true 
to the thoughts and aspirations of its own time, must always 
have. 

The chief exponent of this conventional art was John 
Gibson ; to me there is a special sadness in looking back on 
his life and works. We are conscious now of the weakness of 
his work ; but, even in my student days, most art lovers that I 
came across esteemed him as the finest sculptor of the day. It 
is not that fashion has shifted from classical standards to the 
freer development of the Renaissance—lovers of art will always 
love the best Greek sculpture—but it is the want of aim in his 
work and their isolation from the thoughts of the time that has 
brought this neglect. There is a warning note to sculptors in 
the words of his will, by which he bequeathed his casts to the 
nation :—“ Yes, I do feel,” he wrote, “that the collection of my 
models, seen together, would be of use to the young sculptors 
as to style.” Now, not a soul but the very curious goes near 
them, and the works represent a splendid gallery of an art that 
is dead, because created apart and away from the needs of the 
time and the sympathies of the nation. 

Flaxman’s work was a glorious exception to this conven- 
tional art, and redeems this period from the wholesale con- 
demnation that would otherwise be justly meted out to it. His 
reliefs are especially decorative, and when placed effectively, as 
I have seen them, they have great power in accentuating the 
purpose of a building. Those that I refer to are panels from 
the Lord’s Prayer series, and are let into the wall at the east 
end of a church, alone occupying the space, where they serve 
as true sermons in stone, without need of comment or words of 
any kind. SuchI maintain to be instances of true religious 
decorative art. The inevitable result of detaching sculpture 
from architecture, and looking upon the art as independent of 
other arts and capable of stirring sentiment alone and un- 
attached, is this harping back on the old masters and following 
in grooves dug out by them, working, that is to say, according 
to theories rather than up to required needs. 

Theories must always be cramping and dangerous if meant 
as a guide to future production. In sculpture it has proved 
itself to be especially so, because the art has been such a happy 
hunting-ground for the critic and connoisseur. Theories are 
only interesting as gathering up and focussing what has been 
done, but not at all in deciding upon the form future work shall 
take. Of all theories, that based on the search for beauty is 
perhaps the most destructive of all original talent, and yet it is 
the one most frequently set up. Even Goethe, with his width 
of view and knowledge of the many-sidedness of life, when 
commenting on Lessing’s Laocoon, says, “The former (that is 
sculpture) had to confine itself within the limits of the beau- 
tiful,” and, again, “ Sculpture labours for external sense, which 
is satisfied only by means of the beautiful.” An artist, it seems 
to me, who is seeking for beauty is as a man seeking for happi- 
mess as the one aim in life—a desirable end to attain, but never 
attained by directly planning or searching for it. And it is the 
same with the attainment of beauty in sculpture; the end is 
only reached by having some more definite and tangible object 
in view, while the mere search for beauty only leads to imitation 
and trite conventionality. But let the immediate purpose of our 
work be the desire simply to tell a story and adapt it to the 
place that the work is to fill, then, in this happy filling-up of 
space, the element of beauty will possibly be there without our 
striving especially for it, at any rate, the work will be stamped 
with our own individuality, and that is an element always of 
interest. 

Not only is it pernicious to the originality of the worker 
himself to be perpetually seeking only for the beautiful, but it 
deprives the work of an element, the value of which, it is true, 
is more appreciated by future races than at the time of 
execution. I refer to what I have already alluded to as the 
archeological side of art. How much have we not learnt of 
previous inhabitants of the world simply by the knowledge 
gleaned from their decorative sculpture. Besides well-known 
instances, such as the Egyptian reliefs, which give us the whole 
range of the nation’s pursuits, take the case of the early and 
little-known race of the Hittites. What is known of their pre- 
vious history and the knowledge of their far-spreading dominion 
have been derived chiefly from the study of their sculptural 
reliefs. The presence of the mural crown and the double- 
headed eagle, in association with a certain ever-recurring 
decorative pattern, and the top-heeled boot, the high-peaked 
turban, the short high girded sword, &c., these and other 
features all point, when found on slabs scattered over Asia 
Minor and elsewhere, to the presence of that early race. Again, 
much remains yet to learn concerning the Mexicans, when 
the curious hieroglyphics of their huge monoliths have been 
deciphered. 

It is certain that this interest at least will be wanting to 
future antiquaries if it is found that our works refer to a 
mythology foreign to our country, to heroes and gods not believed 
in by our race, and merely copied because they were nude. 
“What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba ?” may well then be 
their cry. If we cannot invest our works with any lofty ideas, 


we can at least be true to the conditions of the time ; and this 
we should much more readily be if sculpture were the result 
of a demand from the public instead of what it so often is—the ° 
outcome of a chance action seen by the sculptor in a model in 
his studio, to which work he afterwards appends some learned 
Greek name. 

While speaking of the danger of disconnecting sculpture 
from architecture, I should like to refer to two tendencies of 
the present day. One affects the art itself, and is, it appears 
to me, as pernicious to its free development as the old- 
fashioned desire to produce only something beautiful, and that 
is the influence upon sculpture of the sister art of painting, 
which necessarily follows from the importance given to the 
yearly exhibitions, especially at the Royal Academy, in 
which the preponderance of painters to sculptors is as 
nine to one. Truthfully modelled surfaces and the literal 
rendering of nature naturally have more weight with a 
painter than with a sculptor, for, in painting, imitation of 
nature cannot be carried to too great an excess, and the 
most thoroughly realistic work will still bear the impress of art» 
on its canvas ; but it is not so with sculpture, for a plaster cast ~ 
from life will give the exact imitation without any art at all. 
The result of this painter-influence leads often to the neglect of 
design, composition, and all thought of suitability to any given 
place. The other evil to which sculpture is always liable, if 
disconnected with architecture, is to become the property of the 
few, instead of belonging to the nation as a whole. 

In treating of the art from a decorative point, I have pur- 
posely kept my mind on the architectural side of sculpture, as 
the most important form of decoration, but I would wish it 
understood that I apply the term decorative sculpture to the 
covering of any surface that needs decoration, be it what it may, 
from the walls of palaces and municipal buildings, to fire-dogs, 
knockers, clocks, lamps, mantelpieces, jewellery, &c. Of course’ 
these latter can never attain to the importance of architectural ° 
sculpture, for the reason above mentioned, that they must, for 
the most part, belong to the individual and not to the nation ; 
but otherwise they merit as much thought and care as surfaces 
that are more pretentious. In this paper I cannot do more 
than allude to them, but the mere mention of the above list 
shows the enormous field open to the sculptor, and the very 
wide range of his art as a decorative one. Neither do I think 
it necessary to draw any fine line between useful and purely 
ornamental articles. The zsthetic enjoyment of a fine knocker 
is, it is true, not in rapping with it, but the excellence of the 
artistic design and execution need not interfere with it as a 
useful article. I have often wondered, by the way, who buys 
those marvellously carved meerschaum pipes that one sees 
exposed in tobacconists’ windows, and still more who smokes 
them. This is one of those instances, I think, when we may 
exclaim with the poet that “Beauty unadorned is adorned the 
most.” I must confess I can give no reason, save as Shylock 
puts it, “a lodged hate and a certain loathing” I have to the 
“adorned ” article in question. 

The difficulty that arises with regard to making jewellery 
really artistic and worth the sculptor’s attention is caused 
mainly by the fiend fashion ; for it is impossible to justify fine 
work on an article that is decreed to be out of date a few months 
after itis made. The round brooch has to give way to the 
long, the broad bracelet to the fine and thin, quite independent 
of the workmanship and beauty that one or the other may 
possess. Yet great sculptors and painters in the past learnt 
their craft and gained most of their valuable experience in the 
goldsmiths’ workshops, and our artists might do so again if this 
paralysing influence were once removed. 

I will now place before you some illustrations of the subject 
I have dwelt upon, begging you to remember that, as I have 
not put myself forward as one stating any new thing, neither 
must you expect to find amongst the lantern slides many that 
are not familiar to you. My object in showing them is that we 
may look upon our old friends in their right light, and class 
them under their right name—as decorative sculpture—thus in 
imagination bringing them out of the museums and placing 
them back in the positions they formerly occupied on buildings, 
or in some way intimately associated with architecture. 

Slide 1 and the following one are taken from part of a 
panel cut on the walls of the king’s palace at Nineveh, and they 
require no explanation from me for introducing them as works 
of high-class decorative order. These alabaster reliefs decorated 
the inside of the apartments, and in this fact lies the explana- 
tion of the treatment of the relief, for the desired effect is 
attained with the least disturbance to the general evenness of 
the wall; there are no strong contrasts of light and shade (for 
no parts project much over others) as would have been permis- 
sible if the works had been intended for out-of-doors, and the 
spectator could have stood some way back to enjoy them. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that all treatment of 
relief is but a means to render nature nature-like under given 
conditions, the resemblance to nature being always the ultimate 
test of the work. So this flat relief was not intended to look 
flat, but the depth was chosen by the sculptor as the condition 
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enforced upon him by the circumstances, his chief aim being to 
render as truly as he could these battle and hunting scenes so 
dear to the Assyrians. 

One of the interesting features of Assyrian sculpture is the 
wonderful facility with which the sculptors portrayed animals— 
lions, buffaloes, wild horses, mules, gazelles and stags, though 
lions are the true heroes of Assyrian art. These animals are 
drawn with a vigour and naturalness that have never been 
surpassed, and the bold, even realistic, manner in which they are 
conceived compares favourably with the best work of any time. 
To us the odd thing is that when dealing with man their 
sculpture is so vastly inferior ; a constrained conventionality is 
always apparent, in strong contrast to these carefully-studied 
animals. This peculiarity has been explained by reference to 
the political despotism under which the people lived, which 
made it imperative to the sculptor to forego the study of the 
individual for fear of interfering with the importance of the 
king. Thus, curbed in the representation of man, the artistic 
taste of the people, due, it should be stated, to Babylonian 
influence, found perfect expression in another direction. 

Slide 3.—This figure and the three below from the Parthenon 
formed part of the eastern pediment of that building. The 
figure of Theseus or, as it is now thought to be, the Mountain 
God, symbolising Olympus, was placed at the extreme end, and 
is thus the least important of the whole series in the pediment. 

It is a wonderful triumph for decorative art that this figure, 
destined for comparatively an insignificant position, should 
hold, as it does, undisputed pre-eminence amongst the nude 
figures that have come down to us, even as the accompanying 
“Fates” hold sway amongst draped figures. The difference of 
scale is of course purely accidental. 

With the Greeks one sees that the human figure, unlike 
Assyrian art, was paramount; but tradition nevertheless was 
responsible for the evident uniformity of type that is aimed at. 
Individuality, as we understand the word, found no place in 
Grecian art ; the faces of their deities were handed on through 
centuries, improved and made more human with each succeed- 
ing age, but they can be traced back to the scraped wooden 
images of the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. These gods 
were local, and were as present to the Greeks as the Madonna 
and Saints were to the people living in the thirteenth century of 
our era. 

The subject of the whole pediment, of which these figures 
formed part, was the “ Birth of Athena from the Head of Zeus,” 
a favourite subject of Athenian art. 

Slide 4.—This illustration is from perhaps the finest metope 
of the same building, and will be equally familiar to you all. 
Here again a dominant idea pervades the whole series, that of 
an allegorical representation of the earliest conflict between 
civilisation and brute barbarism, symbolised by the contest be- 
tween the Lapithe and the Centaurs. This panel forms an 
admirable answer to the statement sometimes made that the 
Greeks did not depict strong action ; one of a crop of errors 
that has grown out of an imitation of the antique, without its 
life and traditions. 

Slide 5.—This and the following I have selected from the 
famous Panathenaic frieze, to illustrate the happy way in which 
a realistic subject may be treated from a decorative point of 
view, and with due regard to the peculiar position of the frieze 
and the reflected light, upon which it was solely dependent for 
its effect. The subject is the “Delivery of the Peplos,” a robe 
made by certain Athenian maidens, and at stated times placed 
on the old statue of Athena Polias in the Erechtheum. In this 
procession all classes of the Athenian people took part, headed 
by their magistrates and other leaders. 

Slide 6.—It is interesting to note the difference made between 
the conception of gods and men. Here we have Hermes, 
Poseidon, Demeter, and Hephaistos, their greater size (allowed 
for by their sitting posture) and the absence of marked costume 
alone apparently distinguishing them from the riders. The 
story is thus made manifest, but the whole brought together by 
treatment ; and we are enabled to see in the metopes an alle- 
gorical representation of a myth, and in this frieze a realistic 
rendering of a historic fact, both treated as to be part of the 
decoration of the same building. 

We have copied the relief, or the same kind of relief, on two 
ef our buildings—the Athenzeum Club and the gate at Hyde 
Park Corner leading into the park—quite ignoring the condi- 
tions that compelled the Greeks to choose this flat treatment. 
Placed high and exposed to the full light of day as they are 
with us, there was absolutely no necessity for this kind of relief, 
and the result is a mere piece of tracery. 

Slide 7.—I am introducing this and the following panels to 
show the peculiar archeological interest that sometimes 
attaches to decorative sculpture. They are Indian works, but 
their style of execution, so thoroughly different from ordinary 
Indian work, show in a marked degree Grecian influence, the 
inspiring source of which dates back to the Greek invasion of 
India, that we know took place under Alexander the Great. 
The art of India is of much more recent date than was once 
supposed, and the first knowledge we have of Indian sculpture 


is after this Alexandrian invasion—about 325 B.C. This one is 
taken from a monument at Gaudara, in the Punjab, executed 
about the first century of our era, representing the death 
of Buddha. The scene is depicted between two pilasters with 
Corinthian capitals; so especially Greek is the character, it is for 
this reason I am introducingit to you. When we think of the 
abnormal rather than the normal characteristics of Indian 
sculpture as a rule, and its delineation of the human figure as a 
body with seven arms, three heads, &c., the difference between 
it and these panels will be clearly marked. The small panel 
above is worthy of notice for the lively little Cupid at the right- 
hand corner, which is characteristic, we should have thought by 
its abandon, rather of the Renaissance than Greek decoration. 

Slide 8.—This illustration also shows the Graeco-Roman 
style of ornament ; the garlands and wreaths, resembling those 
on the entablatures of the Temple of Vesta, in Tivoli, which 
was erected B.C. 70. 

Slide 9.—The next representation shows some walls with 
battlements and a doorway with jambs, such as were used 
in Etruscan doors (B.C. 400 or 500). This story is thoroughly. 
Indian, depicting some legend of Buddha. 

Slide 10.—From a historical point of view, it would be 
ridiculous to bring this work before you, following so imme- 
diately on the last, thus jumping from the first century to the thir- 
teenth. But I am merely introducing a few isolated examples of 
fine periods of art, to show how decorative sculpture can be 
applied to noble uses, and that it was as decoration that the 
chief sculpture of the past had been employed. This panel is 
from Rheims Cathedral, and illustrates, as well as any I know, 
the charm of the Gothic order. There is something especially 
beautiful in the slender and delicate proportions of the figure. 
Looking at this illustration, we can understand the writer when 
he says that, in the thirteenth-century art, more of the good than 
the evil of the world was depicted, more of its beauty than its 
ugliness. We see now, too, the tendency in Gothic art to the 
vertical instead of the horizontal lines, characteristic of Greek 
work. 

Slide 11.—This figure is from the chapter-house of West- 
minster and represents the Annunciation. It has the same_ 
slender proportions as the preceding ones. Gothic sculpture is 
more dependent upon its surrounding architecture than is the 
Greek, and its effect is marred to a greater degree when seen 
away from it, as is the csse here, where the figure has been 
photographed in a museum. 

Slide 12.—This lovely illustration is from a glazed terra-cotta 
by Luca della Robbia. I have not been able definitely to 
locate it, but it is probably from some church in Florence. 
The treatment is charmingly tender and natural, and the sim- 
plicity of the composition enhances its beauty. It is interesting 
to see in this frequent adoption of the subject of the Madonna 
and Child the chivalry of the Mediaeval world asserting itself, 
‘“‘ the chivalric, mystic love of the Middle Ages.” 

I wish especially to refer to this work as typical of Luca 
della Robbia, for I suppose no sculptor has more effectively 
rendered this beautiful Madonna worship of that age. As 
Liibke puts it, ““ He appears unwearied and inexhaustible in the 
delineation of a calm nature brightened by loveliness of 
expression.” 

It is very suggestive to compare the Madonna of the fifteenth 
century with the Greek Venus, both typifying, as they do, the 
national conception of divine love ; one is youthful, in the full 
perfection of form, with the calm contentment of expression of 
one who is perfect and beautiful in herself and for herself alone ; 
the other suggests maturity, coupled with a fineness, rather 
than a fulness of form, as seen also in Donatello’s Madonnas, 
but the self-satisfied look of complacency of the Greek goddess 
is replaced by the sweet sense of motherhood, with its entire 
self-abnegation and self-effacement, for the woman’s thought is 
centred in her child. 

Slide 13.—This illustration is from one of the twelve 
spandrels, also by the same sculptor, that are placed to each 
arch of the Foundling Hospital in Florence, and that form such 
beautiful decoration to the building. Each little figure is 
enveloped in swaddling clothes, every one differing from the 
other in position and expression. 

Slide 14.—These decorative panels are well known, and need 
comment of mine to lend appreciation to them. Jean Goujon 
is one of the first sculptors whose name would occur to us when 
thinking of decorative sculpture. We see here how he adapted 
the figure for decorative purposes to fill up his spaces, and the 
masterly treatment and skilful arrangement of light and shade 
afforded by the contrast of the nude and drapery give us a sense 
of pleasure whenever we look at them. The originals, designed 
for the Fontaine des Innocents, are now in the Louvre, but 
casts of them may be seen at the South Kensington Museum. 

Slide 15.—This illustration carries our thoughts on to 
modern times, for Michel Angelo was essentially a modern 
sculptor, who attempted something more than to embody the 
purely emotional character of the Middle Ages. The struggle 
of the time—life, with its inward experiences and sorrows and 
outward unrest—are well exemplified in the intensity of ex- 
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pression and violence of the position of all his figures. He was 
not one who himself lived outside the storm and stress, but 
took an active part, as we know, in the political life of the 
times. 

There is scarcely one of his works that might not be con- 
sidered decorative, with the exception of the Davzd, that owed 
its existence, as we know, to an awkwardly-shaped block of 
marble. 

This figure called Evening formed part of the tomb of 
Lorenzo de Medici. It is a splendid decorative work, though 
it is difficult to understand it by the title given ; it is rather, 
like the figure of Lorenzo himself, an emanation of the great 
sculptor’s brain, independent of particular subject, but which, 
with its companion figure of Morning, appeals to us by its 
grandeur and dignity as embodying the spirit of restless 
activity and deep contemplation so essentially characteristic of 
the sculptor. We see the wide scope that there is for decora- 
tion dependent only on the genius of the artist, and the con- 
sequent uselessness of rules for its guidance, when we note the 
works of sculptors such as Michel Angelo. and Luca della 
Robbia. The art of the latter is based upon realism, as seen 
in the panel from the Foundling Hospital in Florence that I 
showed before, where the babies are all wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, as could be seen in any house at that day, while here 
we have an artist’s powerful ideal conception untrammelled by 
any thought of costume. 

Slide 16.—From sculpture of our own time I may refer to 
that of Alfred Stevens, whose work is amongst the finest we 
have, and is again almost entirely decorative. This plate 
represents one of the side groups of his masterpiece, the 
Wellington Monument in St. Paul’s. To those who have 
thoroughly realised that sculpture should for the most part be 
connected with architecture, his works must appeal with great 
force. The pity is that, placed where this fine group is, against 
a window, the effect of it is quite lost ; indeed, to enjoy it and 
the whole monument we must go to the South Kensington 
Museum, the home of the decorative arts, where successful 
attempts are now made to show the art in its own architectural 
surroundings, as far as possible. Seen from the other side 
this group before us, Zruth taking the Tongue out of Lying, is 
not so pleasing, for the sight of a wrenched tongue is unpleasant, 
and the close imitation in stone of a poetic thought rather 
revolting. 

On the other side of the monument, the group Valour and 
Cowardice is amore pleasing subject, and simpler in thought 
whilst equally fine in execution. 

Not only was it in the higher fields of decorative sculpture 
that Alfred Stevens so well succeeded, but in the minor forms, 
such as for mantels, fireplaces, grates, &c. He was a perfect 
master in the management of ornament ; nothing in sculpture 
was too great or too little for him, but all he did was directed to 
definite ends. 

Slide 17.—There are two or three more illustrations I should 
like to show you before I finish, and these are of French work. 
The first is M. Dubois’s group of Charity, that occupies one of 
the angles of the monument to General Lamoriciére. It is 
important for our purpose, because it: shows the possibility of 
going to real life for our subjects for decorative art. This is not 
merely an abstract idea of charity, that might have been used in 
Grzeco-Roman times, or even at the Renaissance, but we see that 
the figure by her face and dress is taken from a woman of this 
time and the nation to which the work belongs, and thus would 
speak as directly tothe most unlearned now as an Aphrodite or 
Minerva did to the ancient Greeks. It will be seen that the 
drapery, as well as the type, is of to-day, as the stuff used is 
not the thin, clinging material worn by the Greeks in their hot 
climate, but a thick, woollen texture, suitable to our more 
northern latitude. 

Slide 18.—This figure is from the opposite of the same 
monument, and represents Knowledge or Wisdom. I show it 
because it indicates again a departure from ancient ways, as it 
is a successful attempt to depict age. There are as few 
important works of the ancients representing age as there are 
those representing children. They restricted their art to the 
ripeness of mankind or the fulness of youth. With us the 
whole gamut of age is free for portrayal, even as our views of 
life, its purposes and aims are wider, and we feel there is as 
much dignity to be derived from the one as abstract beauty 
from the other. 

Slide 19.—The last illustration I shall show you is by 
M. Dalou, a sculptor well known in this country, for the many 
excellent works he executed when here and the impetus he 
gave to the art generally. This is from a large bronze panel, 
placed in the Chamber of Deputies in Paris, and represents the 
Declaration at Versailles in 1789 by the Third Estate (after- 
wards the National Assembly) that henceforth it, and not the 
king, would represent the nation :—“ Go, Monsieur,” says 
Mirabeau to the deputy of the king, “ tell those who sent you 
that we are here by the will of the people, and that nothing but 
the force of bayonets shall send us hence.” Truly a stirring 
scene and affording a difficult problem to solve by the decora- 
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tive artist. 
Deputies could there be than such a subject ? 

_To sum up the few ideas I have ventured to express, I 
maintain first of all that sculpture must in the main be decora- 


tive, allied chiefly to architecture, and speaking to us from its’ 


walls. 
When thus linked with architecture I would have it free 


within these limits to develop the individuality of the artist. 


and the characteristics of the time. I should wish it to be as 


true to latter-day life as possible, and thus to be in touch with 


the age. If the artist has imagination, and can see through the 


surface of life into the hidden mystery of things, let him by all: 


means represent it ; if not, let him portray life as he sees it, 
and we will hope that the necessities of the conditions under 
which he works—that is, his architectural surroundings—will 
tone down any too strongly developed tendency to realism. 


Why even our foe, the frock-coated gentleman, might not pose» 


amiss when twisted into a miserere or a gargoyle. 

Such are the few thoughts that seem to me to be important 
to us sculptors at the present day, and their importance to us 
means importance to the nation at large, for if art is to be of 
any use at all it must be in touch with the nation. As Mr. 
Frederic Harrison has lately said, when speaking of the great 
Gothic period of art and the memorials it has left to us :— 
“These vast temples are the creation of generations of men, 
and the embodiment of entire epochs, and he who would know 
the Middle Ages should study in detail every carved figure, 
every painted window, each canopy, each relief, each portal in 
Amiens or Chartres, Rheims, Bourges, Lincoln or Salisbury, 
and he will find revealed to him more than he can read in a 
thousand books.” 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
EDINBURGH. 


Ae has already been announced, says the Scotsman, the 
facade of this fine edifice is about to be enriched by two 
more of the niches being filled with statues—one of James VI. 
and another of the Regent Moray ; while the ladies of Scotland 
propose to supply for the large niche at the east end a group 
representing Mary Queen of Scots and two of her most 
eminent statesmen. There is also a prospect of a statue of 
John Knox being supplied for another of the niches, of which, 
with the statues of Malcolm and Margaret already placed, six 
will then have been filled. It is expected that public bodies 
may yet come forward to place figures of distinguished repre- 
sentatives of art, commerce, science, &c., in other niches. In 
the meantime, however, a large and important part of the 
decorative element in the building is about to be provided by 
the original donor, who upwards of a year ago intimated his 
willingness to supply the allegorical sculpture and ornaments 
for the great central doorway. The offer was accepted by the 
Board of Manufactures, and a committee of the Board, in con- 
junction with the architect, Dr. Rowand Anderson, arranged a 
scheme of sculptural decoration for this very prominent 
feature of the building. The working out of the scheme was 
entrusted to Mr. Birnie Rhind, who prepared a cartoon which 
has been approved by the Board, and the work will be at once 
proceeded with. The scheme is one of an important and 
elaborate nature. The first panel in the recess formed by the 
arch immediately over the door—a quatrefoil—will carry the 
arms of the Board of Manufactures, that honourable body 
being custodiers of the building; while on the two cusped 
panels of the spandrels formed by this archway there will be on 
the one side a mailed figure in crouching attitude of de- 
fence, representing War, and on the other a female figure 
with palm and other symbols, to denote Peace. These 
figures indicate in a way the character of the _ build- 
ing, which contains on the one side portraits of men re- 
nowned alike in peace and war, and on the other the imple- 
ments and weapons used at various periods of the country’s. 
history for both purposes. In the three panels just over the 
arch under the sill of the large window figures in high relief 
will be placed. In the centre panel these will be symbolical of 
the Fine Arts, the cartoon showing Painting, Sculpture, Archi- 
tecture, Poetry and Music. In the two smaller side panels the 
figures will represent, on the west side, the Sciences, with 
Medicine, Astronomy, Navigation, &c., and on the east side 
the ruder arts, with representations of the flint-worker, the 
Bronze Age and the early manufacture of armour. The lead- 
ing feature of the design will be the treatment of the large 
panel, measuring 15 feet wide by 7 feet high, under the main 
arch of the gable over the window. In the centre will be 
seated on a throne a life-size female figure representing Scot- 
land Crowned, holding in her left hand a flag bearing the cross 
of St. Andrew. Supporting her on the right will be figures 
symbolical of Industry, as various accessories will indicate, and 
on her left by Religion, as shown by the devotional pose of the 
figure, the practice of Industry and Religion, as the history of 
the country tells, having ever been leading characteristics of 


But what better decoration to a Chamber of: 
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the people. In the latge quatrefoil pariel in the centre of the 
large gable will be placed the arms of Scotland before the 
union with England. These have no supporters—simply the 
shield, helmet and crest, the mantling of the helmet being 
treated in an ornamental manner for the due enrichment of the 
panel. On the apex of the gable forming a finial will stand a 
statue of History about 5 feet 6 inches high, holding in her left 
hand a book or scroll, and in the right the recording pen. The 
cartoons for the decorations and the clay models of the figures 
which have been prepared give promise of a work of a highly 
creditable character to all concerned. 


THE EMPEROR WILLIAM MONUMENT. 


HE committee for the erection of a national monument in 
Berlin to the late Emperor William I. held a sitting on 
April 13, at which, it is reported, says the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Stamzdard, the plan of erecting the monument 
opposite the western portal of the Old Schloss, on the free 
space to be created by the demolition of the houses on the 
Schloss Freiheit, was abandoned. The second competition for 
designs, which took place under rather sensational circum- 
stances, has fully confirmed the opinion of experts that the 
Schloss Freiheit, the site chosen by the present Emperor, is far 
too circumscribed for this monumental work. 

An altogether fresh plan is now under consideration, and a 
third competition for designs is about to be announced. It is 
feared that the number of really eminent artists who will 
decline to take part in it will be even greater than last time. 
The new plan will be on a very large scale, and will demand 
the abolition of a large number of other houses near the 
palace, besides those on the Schloss Freiheit. It will involve 
the removal of the so-called Red Palace, between the Schloss 
Freiheit and the Briider Strasse and of the Academy of Archi- 
tecture, a work of the famous architect Schinkel, standing 
opposite the Schloss Freiheit, on the other side of the western 
arm of the Spree. 

Of this plan, which is not in every particular new, a clear 
idea is given by a large stucco model which has been made, 
representing the palace and its environs as they now are, but 
arranged so that they may be removed at will. There are two 
plans for the utilisation of the space to be laid free. One 
scheme proposed tofill up or bridge over the western arm of 
the Spree, while the other would widen that arm of the river 
into a small lake, so as to make the fact that the palace stands 
on an island more evident. According to the former of these 
plans, the monument would be erected on or near the Schleusen 
Briicke, nearly in a line with the famous equestrian statue of 
the Great Elector and the bridge on which it stands. If the 
river be not filled up or wholly bridged over, the Schleusen 
Briicke is to be considerably widened and embellished, in order 
to correspond to the palace bridge, about a hundred yards 
further down the river. 

The Emperor seems to be keenly interested in this plan. 
There can be no doubt that its realisation would greatly 
improve the at present by no means magnificent environment 
of the palace, and create a large open space near the centre of 
the city worthy of the metropolis of the German Empire. His 
Majesty, however, dreads the enormous expense it would 
entail, and is said to be averse to a new lottery, with the 
proceeds of which the outlay might be met. In what other 
way the enormous sum necessary could be got is not very easy 
to see. It is to be hoped, however, that ways and means will 
be found for carrying out this project, which would greatly 
embellish the old part of Berlin. 

The main idea emanates from the architect, Herr Ziller, and 
is warmly advocated by Geheimerath Kunze, whose opinion is 
reported to have very great weight with the Emperor, but who 
is rather unpopular, owing to his having been the chief 
originator of the Schloss Freiheit Lottery. The committee 
did not arrive at a final decision on the project, and some 
time will probably elapse before such a decision is taken. 


THE NEW READING-ROOM, TRINITY 


COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


HE visitors to Dublin on the occasion of the approaching 
tercentenary will, no doubt, be much struck with the new 
reading-room, opened April 19, 1892. Some remarkable 
changes have been recently effected in the basement storey of 
the College Library. Many years ago dry rot made such an 
insidious invasion into the timber work that it became requisite, 
in order to avoid probably a collapse, to adopt some pre- 
cautions. Under the superintendence of the late Mr. M‘Curdy 
an ingenious method towards averting ruin was devised by the 
insertion under the floor of the Library of two parallel rows of 
strong stone columns, capable of resisting the annually 


augmenting’ down-pressure of the tomes stored above. But it 
has further transpired that much more space was necessary for 
the books that year by year crowd in on the Library. It is 
hoped that by means of the alterations just alluded to increased 
accommodation—good for fifty years—may well be available. 
The familiar facades in the Library square and that in the 
Provost and Fellows’ Garden have, by the removal of the 
separating wall, been thrown into one, the open arches have 
been converted into handsome windows, and the large space 
within will be fitted up with shelves, &c., as upstairs. Part of 
the old colonnade has been utilised for the purpose of a 
reading-room. When one remembers the dark and somewhat 
dreary passage where on a stormy day the pedestrian found 
himself made a /udtérium ventis that extended the entire 
length of the building, it is difficult to realise that the chamber, 
ornamented with such exquisite taste, and now placed at the 
disposal of the frequenters of the Library, was once part and 
parcel of the sombre-cloistered avenue just mentioned. This 
reading-room, having regard to its origin, is nothing short of 
some transformation under the magician’s wand. Not a single 
lineament remains to afford us even a clue to its parentage. 
The apartment, as regards heating, ventilation and the general 
comfort of the reader, is now one of the most complete apart- 
ments for its purpose located in any library, collegiate or other- 
wise, in the United Kingdom, The Library of the University of 
Dublin may be said to have attained its condition of maturity 
by the erection of the stately pile where the volumes of the 
College are now deposited. Bishop Berkeley was a pilot of the 
improvements subsequently accomplished in the College. Ina 
letter preserved by Lord Egmont, the illustrious metaphysician 
writes as follows :—“The Library is at present so old and 
ruinous, and the books so out of order, that there is little 
attendance given.” At the instance of the Irish Parliament an 
address was voted on June 1, 1709, to Queen Anne, recom- 
mending the College for a grant of 5,000/. from the Imperial 
Treasury towards the construction of a new Library, a request 
which was acceded to. Another 5,000/. was granted in 1717 by 
George I. on a similar address from the Irish House of 
Commons, and a sum of equal amount in 1721 for the com- 
pletion of the structure. In connection with these addresses 
from the Parliament in Dublin appears the following entry in 
the College Register for September 24, 1717 :—“ The degree 
of LL.D. is to be offered to all members of the House of 
Commons who desire it, in consequence of an address to the 
King for 5,000/. to complete the Library.” This noble building 
was commenced May 12, 1712, and finished in 1733, the internal 
fittings and the arrangement of the books and manuscripts 
occupying nine years. The total cost, according to Dr. 
Madden, one of the founders of the Royal Dublin Society, was 
17,0007. The name of the architect was Thomas Burgh. The 
new reading-room is an appropriate appendage to the College 
Library, and reflects credit on Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A., 
M.R.I.A., who furnished the plan. | 


A WELSH CONTRACT. 


AS action brought by Messrs. Fish & Co. to recover 2,7117. for 
loss arising out of a contract with a Mountain Ash building 
society, was tried last week at the Glamorganshire assizes. It 
was arranged between the parties for the plaintiffs to erect 
eighty-one houses at certain prices. One of the conditions of 
the agreement was that the contractors should quarry the stone 
required free of royalty from a quarry near the site to be 
pointed out to them. On April 16, the plaintiffs entered into 
the contract, and on April 23 they commenced work. In the 
meanwhile, the defendants obtained from the landlords (Messrs. 
Nixon’s Navigation Colliery Company) permission to open 
quarries free of royalty, and to get stone from them for the pur- 
pose of building these houses or any other houses, the advan- 
tage to the landlord company being that when the houses were 
built they would be entitled to the ground-rents. After the 
contract had been signed the plaintiffs wrote to the defendants 
to point out the quarry as per agreement. The latter subse- 
quently pointed out a little gully, from where it had been abso, 
lutely proved they could only get rubble stone, unsuitable for 
building purposes, and that even this stone could only be got at 
the exorbitant price of 6s. per cubic yard. The plaintiffs had 
been put to extra expense in opening the quarry, and the more 
they got on with it the more hopeless it appeared that they 
should ever strike on suitable stone. The plaintiffs had 
repeatedly asked to be put on to another quarry, and also for 
compensation, without result, and they had consequently dis- 
continued the work, and brought their action for damages they 
had sustained. His lordship said that, assuming all the facts as 
stated, and that the defendants had agreed to supply a quarry 
with suitable stone in it, their failure to do so did not constitute 
such a failure on their part to carry out stipulations as to 
justify the other side in rescinding their part of the contract. 


Tt seemed to him that it was a matter which the parties should 
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come to an arrangement about. The plaintiffs claimed 2,711/. 
damages, whereas the defendants made a counter claim for 
3,2912. 7s. 94d., which his lordship described as perfectly fanci- 
ful. After a long consultation, the cause was withdrawn by 
consent, the judge giving an order for 25/. if necessary, which 
the defendants undertook to pay. 


Literature and Architecture. 


S1rR,—I am a little surprised that in Mr. Townsend’s most 
interesting paper no mention was made of Sir John Vanbrugh, 
alike distinguished as the architect of Blenheim Palace and the 
author of “ The Provoked Husband.” Architecture is otherwise 
associated with the stage. The late Charles Mathews was 
wont to say that he “drew” better “houses” as an actor than 
he had done as an architect. Mr. Salmon, of this city, wrote 
the pastoral-comedy of “ Gowadean,” as well as designed many 
churches. I believe that Talbot, the tragedian, had been in an 
architect’s office; and that an architect of some name like 
Beasley not only planned several theatres, but had also ap- 
peared before the footlights ; and had not “rare” Ben Jonson 
been at one time a bricklayer? Shakespeare, who of course 
knew something of everything, was acquainted with even that 
prosaic part of the profession, the estimates :— 


When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model ; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection ; 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 
What do we then, but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices, or, at least, desist 
To build at all? 


I have myself, in a little lecture on architecture generally, 
endeavoured to show some relationship between architecture 
and literature, as ‘‘ Orthography, the stones as taken from the 
quarry ; Etymology, the hewing and squaring ;- Syntax, the 
putting together structurally ; and Prosody, the esthetic com- 
position and enrichment.” And again :—‘“ That architectural 
style has much of its origin in the idiosyncrasy of a people 
may, I think, be safely inferred from finding in other arts of the 
same people correlative characteristics. Perhaps «a ‘special 
‘symbolism of the Greek architecture was its unbroken hori- 
zontality, which might indicate that the worship of its temples 
was ‘of the earth, earthy,’ while the mew element that became 
infused into the Roman Empire may have become the origin 
of those more heaven-directed towers, domes and campaniles 
which so richly bedeck the once imperial mistress of the world. 
A similar association pervades their art and literature, and in 
Britain a like parallelism will be found in the different periods 
of its history. .In Greece there is the same majesty, the 
same severity, the same subtle mastery over lights and 
shadows, in alike the Iliad of Homer, the Philippics of 
Demosthenes and the portico of the: Parthenon ; in Rome a 
luxuriant and ornate magnificence characterise alike the 
fEneidos of Virgil, the forensic eloquence of Cicero, and: the 
Temple of the Tivoli; in England at one time its ballad poetry 
and Gothic architecture are reflections upon each other of the 
romantic and picturesque ; at another, when the style of the 
Tudors, having sunk in its. effulgence, has given place to the 
Elizabethan, the richness, infinite variety and irregularity of that 
style—blending Classic and Medizval in ‘most admired dis- 
order ’—seems to be in admirable harmony with the inex- 
haustible and erratic genius of Shakespeare, as, with ‘little 
Latin and less Greék,’ he grafts the stories of ‘Timon of 
Athens’ and ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ upon that glorious 
rhymeless verse which is privileged to his country’; further on 
the more symmetrical’ architecture of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Somerset House and the Palace of Whitehall, justly propor- 
tioned, ‘ without o’erflowing, full,’ finds a type and correspond- 
ence in Pope’s melodious versification and Addison’s elegant 
essays ; and in the times in which we live, the times that are 
‘out of joint,’ architecture ‘is, like everything else, unsettled— 
enfranchised from the past and unready for the future, looking, 
like Janus, two-faced, forwards towards a new liberty if not 
license, and backwards upon the presently forsaken yet ever- 
regerminating principles of the old traditional authority. The 
same intellectual influence, in whatsoeverwise arising—that 
which made the Greek echinus differ from the Roman ovolo— 
made the Iliad of Homer differ from the AEneid of Virgil, 
and the Philippics of Demosthenes from the pleadings of 
Cicero, the long low colonnade of the Grecian temple in its 
perfect proportion and unbroken perspective from the 


buttressed-and-pinnacled aisle of the Gothic cathedral ih its: 


€ver-varying symmetry and perpetual interruption. ... If 


architecture be poetry in stone and lime, there is the same 
analogy between the Elizabethan manor-house and the plays 
of Shakespeare that there is between a Classic temple and an 
Aristotelian epic. The several elevations of the Elizabethan 
manor-house are as so many successive scenes of which the 
towers are the soliloquies and the corresponsive parts the 
dialogue ; the infinity of monograms, cyphers, and other quaint 
conceits, those ‘quips and cranks and wanton wiles’ with 
which every page of Shakespeare is so brilliantly bestrewn, 
and the accidental jutting-out turrets and retiring alcoves the 
‘asides’ and byplay. Even those ‘successive evolutions of 
Shakespeare’s design, which sometimes produce seriousness 
and sorrow, and sometimes levity and laughter,’ are no less 
truthfully reflected in that copious variety of light and shadow 
which so eminently attaches to the Elizabethan architecture.” 
All this may be fanciful, overcharged and perhaps some of 
it inaccurate, but nevertheless there may be in it a grain of 
truth.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, G, 
Glasgow: April 1892. 


GENERAL. 


An Exhibition of the works of the late Th. Ribot, the 
French painter, will be opened in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris, on May 3. 

We have been requested to contradict the statement that 
the late Mr. Street made plans for the restorations now pro- 
posed to be carried out in Bristol Cathedral. No such plans 
were made by him, nor is there any record of what his ideas 
were on the subject. 

Mr. Micklethwaite has been appointed architect for the 
restoration of the tower of St. Peter’s Church at Oundle. It is 
proposed that the work be not carried out by contract. 


Mr. William Dunn has received fifteen sets of designs for 
the laying-out of the “open space” at the Cross, Paisley, 
recently gifted to the town by him. A number of these have 
been already examined, and it is expected that a selection will 
shortly be made. — nehia (Me 

The Designs under motto “ Experience” have been selected 
from amongst sixteen sets of designs submitted in open com- 
petition for new Board Schools, Penrith. The author was 
found to bé Mr: Geo. Dale Oliver, of Carlisle, who has been 
appointed architect for the new schools. ELUTE 

Magheraleave House, Lisburn, the seat of Mr. T. R. 


‘Slannus, has been destroyed by fire. Many of the valuables in 


the mansion were saved. : ip Si 

The Historic mansion-house, Queen Mary’s House, Jed- 
burgh, has just been purchased by Mr. Alexander Scott, of 
London, formerly resident in Jedburgh. 

Hanmer Charcb, which was destroyed by fire in 1889, has 
just been reopened, after being restored at a cost of 10,000/., 
under the direction of Messrs. Bodley & Garner, architects. 

‘Mrs. Perrin has given 4,000/, towards the rebuilding of 
Barmouth Church, which building collapsed as soon as the roof 
was put on, and has been in ruins upwards of a year, 

“The Book of Kells,” in the University Library, Dublin, 
is to be again reproduced. The manuscript is of the eighth 
century, and contains the four Gospels in Latin. The pages 
are covered with ornaments.’ The ‘initial letters of every sen- 
tence in the Gospels are treated as a subject. + tate 


Mr. Paul Schulze, conservator of the Royal Textilé 
Museum, Crefeld, Rhenish Prussia (who is on a short visit to 
this country), by arrangement of the Technical Committee of 
the Manchester City Council, on Wednesday delivered a 
lecture on the ‘‘ History and Development of Textile Patterns 
of former Centuries.” ; E ; “ye? 

The Bucks Architectural Society propose for their 
annual summer excursion a visit to Eton College and Windsor 
Castle on July 7. 

The Members of the Birmingham Architectural Association 
have presented a pair of silver candlesticks and an illuminated 
address to Mr. Herbert Lloyd, as an expression of their appre- 
ciation of his services as honorary secretary during the past 
three years. 

The Northamptonshire Architectural Society have 
received a letter from the Science and Art Department notifying 
the acceptance of an offer by Mr. Charles E. Keyser, F.S.A., to 
compile gratuitously an appendix to the “ List of buildings in 
Great Britain. and Ireland by mural and_ other - painted 
decorations of dates prior to the latter part of the sixteenth 
century,” still, or till recently, existing, which was prepared by 
him and the Science and Art Department in 1883. They ask 
the society to assist Mr. Keyser, and to forward particulars of 
any examples in the neighbourhood. 

The Subscriptions for the proposed Cottage Hospital for 
Dunfermline amount to about 8,o00/7., and a committee has been 
res, to report-on a suitable site and as to the procuring of 
plans. 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir is understood that the unsuccessful competitors in 
the competition for the Glasgow Art Gallery have united in 
a protest against the adoption of the selected plan, which, 
it is alleged, does not correspond with the instructions. In 
a letter to the Glasgow Herald one of the competitors gives 
the following statement of the defects :—‘‘ The concert hall is 
ridiculously too small for the purpose. The size of the area 
floorage as figured by the authors on their plan is mislead- 
ing. ‘The figured size of the hall is 125 feet by 58 feet 
6 inches, which by some extraordinary method of calcula- 
tion is marked as giving a ‘net’ area of 10,240 square feet 
of floorage. Ordinary arithmeticians can only make a total 
of 7,312 feet 6 inches out of this, leaving over 3,000 feet to 
be accounted for. Surely this is a failure to meet the 
conditions, which ask for a hall with a floorage area of 
10,000 square feet. Ina hall of this sort, in which it is 
intended to have musical entertainments, it is surely a first 
consideration that visitors to the museums and art galleries 
should not have to pass and repass through the hall itself. 
In fact, it should be made capable of at least partial 
isolation. Yet what is the accepted arrangement? <A 
moment’s glance at the plans will show that it is impossible 
on the ground floor to get from one part of the museums 
to the other without passing right through the main 
hall. Endless disturbance and annoyance would thus 
be caused to a listening audience. It would be re- 
membered that this same cause was the source of 
much inconvenience and crowding of passages in the hall 
at the late International Exhibition, and why should the 
error be now perpetuated in stone and lime when the 
feasibility of its avoidance has been shown in some of the 
other plans exhibited? On the upper floor the arrange- 
ment is if possible worse, for on the north side of the 
hall the only communication between the picture galleries 
is through the restaurant, or by a detour round main hall 
by a 9-feet corridor. ‘The accommodation provided for the 
school of art is another violation of the conditions. The 
total area is considerably less than that asked for, and the 
whole school is badly lit, and, being in the basement, is too 
low in the ceiling, and when crowded with students will be 
simply stifling. If it be true that the school of art is not 
to be after all placed in the buildings, then no doubt the 
space shown in these plans for its accommodation will 
come in admirably for storage and cellarage. But why in 
all fairness should those designs which have provided a 
fitting and important position for the school be ruled out 
of court for having adhered to the express conditions of 
the competition?” Many other points of faulty arrange- 
ment are noted, which will no doubt be rectified before the 
works are undertaken. The committee will do well to 
face the objections and explain them if possible, for it is 
unprecedented to find so much dissatisfaction with one of 
Mr. WATERHOUSE’S awards. 


ALTHOUGH the Salon is about to be opened, the discontent 
of a large and important party in the Société des Artistes 
Francais continues to grow. It is too late to remedy the 
defects of the organisation for this year’s exhibition, but it 
is felt that steps cannot be taken too soon to prevent a 
recurrence of the evils which have become unbearable. As 
affairs are managed the Salon is governed by a clique, and 
the selection and arrangement of pictures denote onesided- 
ness. The reformers now concentrate their attention on 
the jury. It is proposed that the members should be 
elected by an application of the principle of universal 
suffrage. The electors would consist of artists who have 
received any of the rewards or have exhibited works for five 
years, with the exception of those who belong to the rival 
Society of Fine Arts. It is proposed to elect sixty jurymen, 
who will be nominated for three years, and from them the 
annual jurors will be selected. The sixty will be divided into 
four sections of fifteen. Inthe first year five members will be 
drawn from each section. In the second and third years 
the same course will be followed, care being taken that a 


juror will not serve for two years in succession. All artists 
who are hors concours are to be eligible for election. In 
order to put an end to the cliques which are so injurious to 
French art, it is proposed that a list containing the names 
of all artists who are qualified to be jurors is to be sent to 
each elector, who will make his own selection by under- 
lining sixty names. The new scheme deserves a trial, but, 
unfortunately, the artists who wield power in the Society 
have many ways of impeding such reforms, and in spite of 
the power of the opposition it remains uncertain for the 
present whether the mode of obtaining jurors which has 
been so often condemned is to be set aside. 


THE Ripon City Council have considered the report of 
Mr. G. Corson, of Leeds, on the designs sent in for chapel 
and caretaker’s lodge for the proposed new cemetery at 
Ripon, and for the laying out the grounds. For the former, 
prizes of 20/. and 5/. were offered ; and for the latter, prizes 
of 1o/. and 57, The Council adopted Mr. Corson’s report, 


‘which gave the awards as follows :—Chapel and caretaker’s 


lodge—r1, Messrs. CLarK & HutTcHINSoN, 11 Montague 
Place, Russell Square, London, W.C.; 2, Messrs. Rawson 
CarROLL & BATCHELOR, 183 Great Brunswick Street, 
Dublin ; reserved, Messrs. A. & ‘T, E. MarsHaLt, Harro- 
gate and Otley, and Messrs. H. WuiTEMAck, Risinc & 


‘G. P. Regs, 104 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. For 


designs for laying out the ground the prizes were awarded 
as follows :—1, Mr. F.C. Hart, 52 Norland Square, Notting 
Hill, London, W. ; 2, Messrs. A. & T. E. MarsHALt, Harro- 
gate and Otley. ‘The town clerk reported that he had re- 
ceived sanction for borrowing powers for the sum of 5,000/. 
for the purchase of land, laying out and building of chapel 
and lodge for the cemetery, situate on the Kirkby Road, 
about half a mile from the city. 


THE Prix de Salon, which was bestowed every year by 
the French Government, was suppressed a week ago. ‘The 
reason given is simple. Since a large number of artists 
were forced to abandon the Society having charge of the 
Salon exhibitions and to set up a rival exhibition, it did not 
appear to be just that the whole aid given by the Govern- 
ment should be monopolised by those who exhibit in the 
Salon. The exhibitors in the Champs Elysées were no less 
deserving of encouragement. The Prix de Salon could 
hardly be given to them alternately. ‘The arrangement now 
is. to make a Prix de Paris take the place of the Prix de 
Salon. It will be of the value of 10,000 francs, and there 
will be travelling bourses of 4,000 francs. But the money 
will not be held for the advantage of any society. Any 
painter, sculptor, architect or engraver who in the opinion 
of the Superior Council for the Fine Arts would profit by a 
residence abroad, and can comply with the conditions, will 
have a chance of receiving the prize or one of the bourses. 
The arrangement is of great importance in equalising the 
position of the two Societies, and it will be no longer pos- 
sible for the Société des Artistes Francais to pose as the 
National Academy. 


THE Minister of Public Works in Italy, Signor VILLAR, 
has made arrangements to enable the architectural students 
of the French School in Rome to study the construction of 
the dome of the Pantheon more attentively than hitherto 
was possible. Scaffolding has been set up which reaches 
to the springing of the dome, which is about 75 feet from 
the pavement. Subsequently there will be an extension 
which will allow all parts up to the “eye” in the top to be 
closely examined. ‘This arrangement is owing to the inter- 
vention of M. GUILLAUME, the sculptor, who now presides in 
the Villa Medicis. It is claimed that M. CHEDANNE, one of 
the students, has already made important discoveries. One is 
the existence of a series of arches in the thickest part of the 
vault, that is, at the springing, but it was already known that 
arches were employed in that part. As some of the bricks 
are found to belong to the age of ADRIAN, it is supposed 
that all the credit for the structure does not belong to 
AcRippA. There are many problems connected with the 
construction and history of the Pantheon which the French 
students may aid in solving. A few important discoveries 
would impart fresh interest to the French School, which at 
present is not in favour with Frenchmen. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE WATER-COLOUR 
SOCIETY. 


HE members of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours have afforded so much delight to the public, 

and the belief in the connection between the art and a long 
life is so general, we suppose there are few habitual visitors 
to the gallery in Pall Mall who are not greatly pleased when 


c 


they find the old names in the catalogue as those of con- 
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J. W. Nortu, Mr. Bast BRapLEy, Mr. A. Marsu, Mr. H. 
Wa tuis, Mr. CLausen, Mr. C. Haac and Mr. A. W. Hunt. 
It is fortunate for the Society that, in spite of such con- 
tingencies, there are members enough to supply materials 
for a very attractive exhibition. The President’s Standard 
Bearer is a familiar acquaintance, who reclines in a stout 
chair while holding the flag he is to defend. That the pose 
recalls the Vrolonistand other works will not be objected to. 
This warrior might have belonged to the illustrious com- 


4M 


SALISBURY CLOSE (ALBERT GOODWIN). 


tributors. This year one excellent painter, the late CHARLES 
RopeERTsoN, can no longer be congratulated on his progress. 
His last works which appear in the gallery reveal how pains- 
taking he was unto the end. There are other absentees who 
are also missed. Mr. G. P. BoycEe seems to be doing his 
best to become forgotten, but Mrs. ALLINGHAM, Mr. 
WaLTER CRANE, Mr. F. Srrsips, Mr. BurNrE-Jones, Mr. 
Poynter, Mr. A. Moore, Mr. Ho_tman Hunt, Mr. C. 


THE EVENING 


GUN, 


Grecory, Mr. Barnes and a few more who are not repre- 
sented in the exhibition have done so much good work of 
late as to create a desire for their drawings. Several 
members contribute only one. drawing each, and there will 
be disappointment when it is found that among them are Mr. 


pany that appears in the so-called JVzght Watch, for he has 
not subjected himself to much drilling, but he is agreeable 
to look upon and will assert himself in any collection. No 
less characteristic of artist and type is the Odd Volume, by 
the deputy-president, Mr. H.S. Marks. The old student 
sits in his chair as if he had been used to it, but he does 
not look out for admiration like the ensign, for he is 
oblivious (and in the Puritan days to which he belongs 


VENICE (E. A. GOoDALL). 


“there were stirring scenes) of all things but his latest 
acquisition. It is a rare thing to see such absence of con- 
sciousness in a picture, and it is a pity Mr. Marks does not 
turn his attention to portraiture. What a relief a few por- 
traits in the same manner would be among the staring 
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visages of nonentities that occupy so large a space in the 
Academy! Mr. Marks has also three small draw- 
ings of birds, in which anxiety for truth does not 
diminish the vigour of line and colour. Mr. FIELp’s 
Izaak Walton and Scholar will probably delight ama- 
teur anglers, aithough the scholar is suggestive of 
CHRISTIAN in ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” The rods 
are useful in giving contrast, and the figures are well 
“thrown out” by the hedge which lines the roadway. 
Mr. PARKER selects quiet subjects, and in his delightful 
Village Rendezvous he shows a group of. little children 
fishing ; it would be far more pleasing to see their enjoy- 
ment, which the local School Board was not able to 
lessen, than to have to listen to the sermonising of Old 
Izaak. The Rendezvous is a thoroughly English scene, 
and free from any posing of the figures. Near it is Zhe 
Wild and Windy Shore in Brittany, in which Mr. BEAvis 
displays his power not only as an animal-painter, but as a 
seascapist, for the sea and the troubled clouds which unite 
with it rival in effect the horse and bullocks that are 
attached to the cart with seaweed. Mr. BuLLerp’s Phyllis 
is a pleasing figure of a girl in a mauve chiton, and looks 
like a derivative from a Tanagra statuette. His study of a 
head is more satisfactory, but as yet the artist does not 
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belongs to co-operative work is absent. The whole scene 
appears as if taken direct from actuality, at a time when 
the people were not aware that an artist was depicting them. 
Mr. T. M. Rooke has several drawings. Zhe Meeting of 
David and Abigail is one of those subjects which appear 
to suit him. The costumes may.not be true to the East, 
but they allow the artist to introduce details which will 
bear strong colours and appear to be antique. The diffi- 
culty with them is to make the subjects consistent through- 
out. In this case Davip might be taken for a primitive 
brigand who is over-armed, and who suddenly encounters 
a young lady with her attendants and parleys with them 
about a surrender. Mr. Rooke has, however, a style of 
his own that is as remarkable as Mr.. HoLMan Hunrt’s. 
The peculiarity of it is best seen when modern or common- 
place subjects are attempted ; then it becomes a sort of 
idealising power. Mr. Rooke’s peasant woman, Among the 
Vines, his Listeux Market and his views in Rye and Rams- 
gate, exemplify what can be done by an artist when he 
insists on presenting things as they appear to him as an 
individual. Mr. Cart Haac has one of his characteristic 
drawings, 4 Bridal Procession in Damascus, of which it is 
difficult to say which merits most approval, the bridal party 
the philosophic critics or the delicate architecture. The 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT (HERBERT MARSHALL), 


appear to have discovered the class of subject which is best 
adapted for his talent. Mr. C. E. Fripp has revived Z/aine 
as a subject, but with all his care he does not excite the 
tenderness which should belong to such a scene.’ Miss 
MarTINEAU, in her Unheard Melodies, has successfully 
expressed the reverie of a young girl who is a musician. 
Mr. W. C. T. Dosson has painted so many children’s heads 
during the half-century he could hardly fail in one of 
his versions ; but the success which belongs to Vera is 
exasperating, for with so much ability the artist ought not to 
be content with such safe but humble attempts. © Mr. 
GEORGE CLAuSEN’s Boys Making a Fire does not recall 
any work by WiLtt1amM Hunr. Yet the two experimenters 
are as true to life as any of ‘“Hunr’s boys.” One kneels 
and actively helps the flame, while the other has the serious 
watchfulness of a consulting physicist. The subject is 
simple, but there is style and concentrated power in every 
inch of the drawing. 

A most brilliant example of colouring is Mr. E. Buck- 
MAN’S Selecting Oranges for Packing, Andalusia, where a 
vast heap of fruit is attended to by a group of girls in 
glaring cottons, who do their work in the easy-going 
manner of the country. There is variety in the attitudes 
of the seated figures, and the stiffness which commonly 


thoroughness we expect from the artist is visible everywhere. 
Mr. LionEL SMyTHE proves his right to election by his, 
Digging Potfatoes—a French woman who works under the 
superintendence of a few ducks, while a small girl toils at 
the burning of weeds in the middle distance. It is French 
in treatment, and the field may belong to orphans, for it 
has a neglected appearance that otherwise would be a hbel 
on petite culture, although advantageous in its. disorder for 
an artist. Another of the new associates is Mr. R. LirTLe, 
whose versatility is proved by landscapes, a view of the 
Bayswater Greek Church and a graceful little figure-drawing 
on one of the screens, Mixelight and Twilight. Vhe Calling 
the Worshippers, by Mr. AtMa-TapEmMa, is so beautiful 
there ought to be some steps taken to enforce drawings 
more frequently from him. The girl represented appears 
to be a priestess in a Dionysian temple, but in some region 
where the worship was purified. She is too refined to 
invite men and women to the Bacchic excesses. Of course, 
the steps on which she stands are of beautiful marble, and. 
there is a marble relief which is another example of 
dexterity, as are also the wine-vessels of gold and silver. 
There are, besides, figure-drawings by Mr. ARTHUR 
Hopkins, Mr. E. K. Jounson, Mr. J. H. HENSHALL, Mr. 
SMALLFIELD, Mr. BREWTNALL, Miss PHILLOTT. 
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As is usual, the majority of the works are landscapes. From 
Mr. ALBERT GOODWIN we expect some novel effects, and 
this year his Might—Fatthful unto Death, may be assumed 
to be another of what we may call his scriptural land- 
scapes. It represents the Garden with the new sepulchre 
wherein was man never laid, a weird scene where the 
‘trange trees recall a Gothic screen. In front of the tomb, 
near a tree which has been cast down, are two of the women 
from Galilee. It is a novel interpretation of the interval 
between the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, but one that 
is moving by its sadness. Mr. Herpert MarsHAtt has 
kept to the course of the Thames in London between 
Westminster and Shadwell. His winter scene on the 
Embankment is admirable to look upon, however un- 
pleasant in reality. He demonstrates that London is not 
unpicturesque, as foreigners and natives declare. Mr. 
MarsHatt has this year also set up his easel elsewhere, 
and his view of Cologne is treated in a masterly way. Mr. 


CLARENCE WHAITE’S mountain scenes are among the first’ 


drawings which the initiated seek in the gallery. He was 
never more successful in suggesting the majesty of the 
Welsh masses. One, called A Cambrian Shepherd Boy, 


shows a shepherd with his dogs and a few sheep on one of 
Another glorious view is Ox Glydwr* 


the misty summits. 
Bach, but probably the most difficult to execute was Zhe 
Moonrise, Liyn Tayrn, Snowdon, for lake and sky had to 
be represented as well as rock masses. The artist has also 
tried his hand on northern forms, and Loch Ranza, Arran, 
is one of his most vigorous drawings. Mr. E. A. WATERLOW 
has likewise visited Arran, and produced a_ suggestive 
Misty Moonrise. It used to be called the Paradise of 
Geologists, but the painters now occupy the spare rooms in 
the cottages. Mr. ArtHuR Hopkins is very successful 
with his Spring’s Delight, a scene in a wood with 
trees covered with blossoms, which a few children are 
engaged in gathering. The figures are not too obtrusive, 
but the part containing them is almost a picture by itself. 
Mr. S. J. Hopson has again utilised the inexhaustible 
Venice. He gives drawings of the Porta della Carta, with 
the corner of the Palace arcade and part of St. Mark’s, 
a chapel in St. Mark’s and a scene on the Grand Canal. 
Another drawing shows a staircase in the Scaligeri Palace, 
Verona. Mr. Hopson’s representations are always worthy 
of the subjects. Mr. Brrker Foster is seeking after a 
new manner. So much was said by critics about his delicate 
manner of execution, he appears to be eager to prove that 
he can work well on a large scale and treat subjects that 
require a broad style rather than frmesse. His Lough Maree 
is one example, and it must be said Mr. Foster has treated 
the northern scene with its mountains and rough foreground 
more successfully than is usual with English painters who 
are strangers to the colours and forms. His Footpath by the 
Water Lane is one of those English scenes with which we 
associate the artist, but he has handled the details with more 
vigour than formerly. Hypercriticism may be useful at 
times, but it should not give rise to injustice, as has been 
too often the case when Mr. Fosrer’s later works are the 
subjects. Mr. BREWTNALL has one landscape, which is an 
attempt to realise the cloud-scene, or “ majestical roof fretted 
with golden fire,” which Hamuet described to his two 


friends. The great billows of colour which are so mys- 
teriously illuminated, and which transform the sea 
that reflects them, are most impressive, and the 


power of the scene is enhanced by the absence of 
figures. Mr. A. D. Fripp has contented himself with two 
drawings, Zhe Isle of Portland and a view of Lulworth, 
thoroughly English in style, without affectation of any kind, 
but showing an undiminished appreciation of nature and a 
faithful reproduction of the essential characteristics of a 
scene. Mr. G. A. Fripp has treated many varieties of 
landscape this year, and is equally successful with rocky 
and pastoral scenes. Mr. A. Hunt has a view of Grasse in 
a misty state, but it will not compare with his English 
views. Mr. H. Moore has another of his over-bright and 
over-blue sea-pieces, Pack Clouds Away, but marked by his 
usual facility. Mr. THorRNE Ware has this year many 
drawings in the exhibition, and, as before, they represent 
cheerful scenes where the agriculturist is at work. The 
places where nature is not subdued or where gloom per- 
vades have no attractions for him. Mr. W. CaLtow 
8 so fond of foreign places it is refreshing to see him 


attempt to represent so.homely a subject as Ramsgate 
Harbour; but the fishing-smacks are objects of more 
importance than the work of the engineer. Mr. W. Cot- 
LINGWoopD has, too, drawn from English as well as foreign 
scenes. Mr. W. DuncaN and Mr. Ricpy have some clever 
winter scenes. 
Altogether, the verdict must be that the one hundred 
and seventeenth exhibition upholds the traditions of the 
Society. The limits of the art are kept in view with hardly 
one exception, and in consequence the pleasure derived 
from the drawings is one which is not to be exhausted 
without several visits. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE Architectural Room may not be visited by the 
public this year, but there is no doubt that anyone 
who will venture into it will admit that it has a bright and 
attractive appearance. This is partly due to the effect pro- 
duced by the way the drawings are arranged. It is often 
doubted whether coloured views should be hung near those 
which are drawn with the pen. But in the case of an 
exhibition colour becomes an advantage in giving contrast 
with black and white. The fine drawings of Mr. BELCHER 
fora cupola at South Kensington, Mr. GAaRNER’s Hall at 
Hewell Grange, Mr. PEarson’s Truro Cathedral, Mr. H. 
Witson’s Altar Cross, Mr. WaATERHOUSE’s Examination 
Hall, among others, are so placed they at once attract the 
eye, and will be likely to help strangers dividing the 
collection, and thus making study of the room appear a less 
onerous task. There are also a couple of friezes by Mr. 
Bass and Mr. Natorp, which increase the interest of the 
room and help to make it complete. 

The number of drawings is above the average. This 
year space was found for about two hundred and thirty. It 
would be impossible to accommodate so many if there 
were not several of very limited dimensions. But the 
desire to co-operate in an Academy exhibition is so strong 
with some men, the visibility of their drawings becomes of 
secondary importance; the end appears to be gained by 
the printing of their names in the catalogue. ‘There are 
not only more drawings than usual, but there is a great 
increase in the number of architects who are represented. 
This circumstance is accounted for partly by the diminished 
size of the drawings and partly by the restriction, except in 
few cases, to a single drawing. Messrs. ERNEST GEORGE & 
Pero and Mr. BELCHER are exceptions, and Mr. Mounrt- 
FORD has been enabled to show several aspects of his 
Sheffield buildings. But it is astonishing how many 
architects who used to be fortunate in showing several of 
their works are this year compelled to be content with 
seeing only one in the room. The members of the 
Academy are on the same footing. Mr. NorMANn SHAw, 
Mr. WaTERHOUSE, Mr. BopLey and Sir A. W. BLOMFIELD 
contribute one drawing each, Mr. Pearson sends two and 
also Mr. AITCHISON. 

Nor can it be alleged that this year stained-glass decora- 
tion occupies an undue proportion of space. ‘There are 
about thirty sketches of windows, but some of them are on 
a miniature scale, as are the examples of industrial art. 
Ancient architecture is displayed on twenty-five drawings, 
and the majority of them are also of a size that cannot give 
rise to much grumbling. 

Another peculiarity of the exhibition is the number of 
architects who are allowed to exhibit their work for the first 
time. On that account the walls become very interesting. 
Provincial architects cannot this year complain of any mono- 
poly by Londoners. We see drawings from Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Gloucester, York, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leeds, Reading, 
Cardiff, Bradford, Marlborough, and hence the exhibition 
will suggest the state of the art in town and country. 

The exhibition being fairly representative reveals how 
dependent architecture is in this country on municipal and 
private enterprise. The only building represented that can 
be called Governmental is Mr. Aston Wepp’s addition 
to the South Kensington Museum. The Royal College of 
Music, by Sir A. W. BtomrieLp, the Imperial Institute, by 
Mr. CoLicurTt, owe their existence mainly to subscriptions. 
We expected to see a larger number of municipal buildings. 
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The buildings at Sheffield and Mr. Brypon’s accepted | Mr. Tate to renew his offer, and then do their best to bring 


design for the Bath Town Hall, with designs for oné or two 


more and for local libraries and a fire-engine station, ex- 


haust that class of work. College buildings are seenin Mr. 
Boptey’s design for a quadrangle at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Mr. ASHBEE’s Oxford University Extension College, 
Mr. CHAmpNeEYs’s Mansfield College, Mr. WATERHOUSE’S 
Yorkshire College, and Mr. Tuorr’s St. John’s College. 
There are only three designs for schools. Messrs. R. 
Smitu, Son & Gate send a drawing of the North London 
Hospital for Consumption; Mr. BipLakeE supplies a part 
of his design for the Birmingham Hospital; and Mr. 
B. Pitre the Mission Hospital, Jerusalem. 

Judging by the designs, commerce does not appear to 
give much direct aid to architecture. Mr. Drew contributes 
a drawing of the Ulster Bank in Dublin. Mr. Cardr has 
an entrance for the Adelphi Bank in Liverpool, Mr. 
LEDINGHAM a Penny Bank in Bradford, Mr. BELCHER 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants, Messrs. WIMPERIS 


& ARBER Galleries in Bond Street, and Messrs. BRown: 


& GORDON a newspaper office. It is hardly necessary to 
say that so few buildings do not adequately indicate what 
is being done throughout the country. Whether there 
were more drawings of the class submitted we cannot say ; 
but it is remarkable that there should be such a scarcity of 
business premises of an architectural character in progress. 
The Architectural Room should afford evidence to all of 
the best examples of the various classes of work on which 
architects are now engaged. A foreign architect, if he 
examined the room, would conclude that England had 
ceased to be a nation of shopkeepers. 

Churches, chapels and houses are most numerous. 
For ecclesiastical buildings it is evident that Gothic is 
still the favourite style. It might be supposed from what 
is seen in the Architectural Room that no other style is 
considered to be appropriate, and consequently there is a 
marked division between church work and secular work. 

In Domestic work the picturesque continues to find 
most favour, and hence there seems to be a_ tendency 
to seek after more freedom of treatment than is allowed 
when Flemish examples are followed. The number of old 
country houses that are restored, instead of being superseded, 
may be taken as an indication of the tendency to develop 
English forms. The foreign architect who examines the 
numerous houses, large and small, which are represented 
this year, although he might say that more severity was 
necessary for an architectural work, could hardly fail to 
acknowledge that the houses are adapted to form pleasing 
features in a landscape, and that their arrangements are 
conducive to the comfort of those who occupy them. 


MR. TATE’S OFFER. 


A MEETING of delegates from vestries and district boards 

was held on Monday at St. Saviour’s Vestry offices, 
Borough Market, to consider what steps should be taken to 
secure the offer of Mr. Tate of a gift of the value of 150,000/., 
towards the creation of a Gallery of British Art, which was 
withdrawn by that gentleman on the failure to secure a fitting 
site. The meeting was the outcome of the following resolution 
passed at the St. Saviour’s Vestry :—“ That this vestry regrets 
to hear that a suitable site has not yet been found for the 
Gallery of British Art offered to the nation by Mr. Tate (a gift 
of the value of 150,000/.), and trusts the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will yet endeavour to find such site in a central 
position, or, failing that, that the London County Council will 
give a site and endeavour to obtain from Mr. Tate a reconsider- 
ation of his withdrawal, that London may yet secure his 
magnificent offer, and that copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the London County Council, 
Mr. Tate, and the vestries and district boards of the metro- 

olis.” 
5 The Chairman said they were unanimous in wishing that 
the splendid offer should be secured to London. It was two 
years since Mr. Tate offered pictures to the value of 75,000/. to 
the National Gallery, but they, not having room, refused the 
offer. Mr. Tate thereupon made an offer of 80,000/. provided 
a site for the gallery could be obtained within a certain distance 
of Charing Cross. After detailing the steps which had been 
taken to secure a site, he said that the offer had ultimately been 
withdrawn because a site could not be obtained. Public spirit 
was not so abundant that they could afford to trample upon it 
when it appeared. They should do all in their power to induce 


every influence to bear to secure a site. 

_i,Mr. Gratton moved a resolution to the effect that that 
meeting of delegates from the several London vestries was of 
opinion that every effort should be made to induce Mr. Tate to 
renew his offer. 

The Rev. W. Edwards, rector of St. Olave’s, Southwark, 
seconded the motion, observing that he looked upon the meet- 
ingias a strong protest against the idea that the people of 
London did not care about artistic matters. If Mr. Tate should 
refuse to renew his offer he hoped that there would spring from 
the meeting a determination to accomplish the object without 
him. 

Mr. Wallace expressed doubts as to whether the Corporation 
had asked a prohibitory price for a site on the Embankment, 
and said that there was no site more suitable than that at the 
foot of Blackfriars. Bridge. He thought it was the duty of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to approach the City Corporation 
with a view to the purchase of the land. 

. After a discussion, the resolution was carried unanimously. 

| ,The question of a site was then debated, with the result that, | 
on the motion of the Rev. W. Edwards, it was resolved that a 
committee, consisting of one member of each vestry represented, 
should be appointed to wait upon Mr. Tate and represent to 
him the opinion of the meeting, and ask him to reconsider his 
decision, and that, if they could obtain his consent to a renewal 
of the offer, they should wait upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer asking him to consider the subject of a site, and 
report the result to a subsequent meeting. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


HE Director of the National Gallery in his report to the 
Treasury says how the following pictures were purchased 
during the past year out of the Parliamentary grant, viz. :— 
Scorn (an allegorical group), by Paolu Caliari (Veronese) ; 
Happy Union (an allegorical group), by Paolo Caliari (Vero- 
nese) ; Zhe Death of Dido, ascribed to Liberale da Verona ; 
Ecce Homo, by Giovannantonio Bazzi; 7he Adoration of the 
Shepherds, by Bernhard Fabritius ; Zhe Nativity of St. John, 
by Bernhard Fabritius ; Lazdscape, by Roeland Roghman ; 
Landscape with Figures, by Cornelis Decker; Landscape, by 
J. de Wet ; Amsterdam Musketeers on Parade (about 1650. 
unknown) ; Landscape, by Salomon van Ruisdael ; Landscape, 
by Jan Wouwerman ; A Winter Scene, by Hendrik van Aver- 
camp ; A Farmyard Scene, by Isaak van Ostade; and Land- 
scape with a Goat and Kid, by Adriaen van de Velde. A 
Winter Scene, by Jan van Goyen, was purchased out of the 
“Lewis Fund.” A View of Westminster from the Thames, by 
Samuel Scott, was purchased out of the ‘‘ Wheeler Bequest.” 
The Deposition from the Cross, by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo ; 
The Fortune Teller, by Pietro Longhi; and Zhe Madonna 
(French School, fifteenth century), were purchased out of the 
“Clarke Bequest.” An Interior with Figures, by Quiryn 
Brekelenkam, was purchased out of the ‘“‘ Walker Bequest.” 

Sir William Drake, F.S.A., has bequeathed a Portrazt 07 
Piero de Meaici (called 17 Gottoso), by Angelo di Cosimo, 
called Bronzino; Mrs. Zouch Troughton has presented por- 
traits of Aglonius Voon and Cornelia Remoens, by Cornelis 
Janson ; Miss Alice Boyd The Eve of the Deluge, by William 
Bell Scott ; the Earl of Darnley Resfect (an allegorical group), 
by Paolo Caliari (Veronese); Mr. Robert H. Wilson Zhe 
Transfiguration, by Duccio di Buoninsegna; Mr. William 
Connal, jun., Zhe Virgin and Child surrounded by Cherubim, 
by Bernardino Fungai; Lord Savile, G.C.B., a Supposed Por- 
trait of George, First Earl of Berkeley, by Caspar Netscher ; 
and Mr. Henry Vaughan has presented sketches for the 
Pilgrimage to Canterbury, by Thomas Stothard, R.A. 

In regard to the necessity for enlarging the Gallery the 
Director explains that attention having been called in the 
House of Commons, on March 17, 1891, to a paragraph in the 
last annual report on the National Gallery urging the necessity 
for enlarging this building, in order to provide space for 
recently-acquired pictures, the First Commissioner of Works 
replied that any representation made to the Government by 
the trustees of the National Gallery would receive very 
careful consideration. Accordingly the trustees, after con- 
ferring with the Director on the subject, addressed a memorial 
to the Treasury describing the present and constantly-increas- 
ing inadequacy of space available for pictures in the National 
Gallery, and also the danger to which the building is exposed 
from the chance of fire in consequence of its close contiguity 
with St. George’s Barracks. This memorial was forwarded to 
the Lords Commissioners on May 13 last, and its receipt was 
acknowledged in a Treasury letter dated June 10. But since 
that date no further communication has been received from 
their lordships by this Board. Meanwhile the collection has 
been and is being increased by the acquisition, through bequest 
as well as purchase, of numerous pictures, for which absolutely 
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no space exists on the walls, nor could be provided, even at 
the fatal cost of breaking up the present classification. The 
adoption of hanging screens as an alternative has had the un- 
fortunate effect of crowding the galleries and irapeding the 
circulation of visitors. It will be impossible to employ this 
expedient further without causing serious inconvenience. The 
trustees and Director hope, therefore, that the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury will recognise the urgent necessity 
of devoting at least a portion of the drill-ground in St. George’s 
Barracks to the erection of 2 suitable room or rooms com- 
municating with the Gallery, and affording the necessary 
accommodation. 

In consequence of a communication made by the National 
Gallery Board to the Office of Works, suggesting that the high- 
pressure fire-hydrant system in use at the South Kensington 
Museum should be adopted, the Office of Works has had 
this question under consideration,’ and while objecting, on 
apparently sufficient grounds, to the adoption at the National 
Gallery of the particular system referred to, that Department 
has recommended and since put into execution another system 
which, in the event of any emergency, will secure the additional 
pressure required, and thus provide an adequate force of water 
to be used should occasion render it necessary. 

During the year 1891 forty-seven pictures have been covered 
with glass. With the exception of a few works which, owing 
to their large size or position, cannot at present be conveniently 
subjected to the process, the glazing of the whole collection is 
now virtually complete. The Gallery was visited by 532,271 
persons on the public days during the year, showing a daily 
average attendance on such days (206 in number) of 2,583, as 
compared with 539,960 in 1890. On students’ days (Thursdays 
and Fridays) 41,818 persons were admitted between January 1 
and December 31, 1891; the admission fees (at 6d. each) 
amounting to 1,120/. 9s., as compared with 1,045/, Is. received 
in 1890. The total number of students’ attendances at the 
National Gallery on Thursdays and Fridays throughout the 
year was 25,274. Independently of partial studies, 1,073 oil- 
colour copies of pictures have been made, viz. 524 from the 
works of 79 old masters and 549 from the works of 49 modern 
painters. 

The seventy-fifth edition of the historical and descriptive 
catalogue of pictures belonging to the foreign schools being 
exhausted, a new edition, including the most recent acquisitions, 
is in the press, and will shortly be ready for issue. The total 
number of catalogues sold in 1891 was 17,909. 

The picture by an old master most frequently copied was 
Cuyp’s Ruined Castle, which was thirteen times undertaken. 
Among the modern masters Constable’s View on Hampstead 
ffeath was the favourite, as sixteen copies were made of it. 
Of Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence and Turner’s Chichester 
Canal fifteen copies were made. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


N Saturday about twenty members of this Association paid 

a visit to Falkirk and Callendar House and grounds, the 

latter being thrown open to them by Mr. Forbes, of Callendar. 
Visits were paid to the churchyard and places of interest in the 
town, among them Prince Charles’s room, in the premises of 
Mr. John Watson, shoemaker, where an old carved oak mantel- 
piece, representing the Judgment of Solomon, was seen. The 
excursionists next proceeded to the old castle of Callendar, 
which, according to Nisbet and others, is said to have been 
built by a Roman, and was the stronghold of the Thanes of 
Callendar, who are known to have existed early in the thirteenth 
century. Of the thanedoms which can now be proved to have 
been existent in Scotland that of Kallenter alone seems to have 
been situated to the south of the Forth. Patrick de Calentyr 
espoused the cause of Baliol, and was, on the accession of 
David Bruce to the sovereignty, deprived of his estate by 
forfeiture. The estate of Callendar was now conferred upon 
Sir William Livingston, who had been knighted under the 
banner by King David. Alexander, fifth Lord Livingston, was 
associated with John Lord Erskine in the task of superintend- 
ing the education of the Royal “lass bairn” in the capacity of 
governors. Mary of Guise, widow of James V., selected four 
lovely girls of the same age and name as the ill-fated Mary, 
daughters of the first families in Scotland, to be her playmates 
and school-fellows. They were Mary Livingston, youngest 
daughter of Alexander, fifth Lord Livingston ; Mary Seton, 
Mary Fleming and Mary Beaton. James Livingston, the 
second son of Alexander, first Earl of Linlithgow, was famous 
for his achievements in the wars of the Low Countries, and he 
purchased the estate of Callendar, and was first created Lord 
Almond and then Earl of Callendar in 1641. The Earl with 
his followers and the “ bairns ” of Falkirk were present at the 
Duke of Hamilton’s engagement, after which he retired to 
Holland. On his return he built the Old Cross Well at Falkirk. 
He died childless, and his estates, with the honours of Cal- 
lendar, Almond and Falkirk, went to his nephew, Alexander, 


second son of Alexander, second Earl of Linlithgow. After the 
battle of Dunbar the broken remnant of the Scotch army fled ’ 
from that field towards Stirling. King Charles left a strong” 
garrison in Callendar House, in which stronghold many of the 

wives and bairns had taken refuge. Cromwell sent a summons 
ordering them to surrender, but they only answered by defying 

him. Dreading no opposition, Cromwell advanced his files to 
the gates, but he was here met by a resolute band of the 
“bairns,” who disputed the passage till nearly their whole 
number was cut to pieces. Enraged at the obstinate defence, 

the Republican chief poured his troops into the lawn and’ 
stormed the castle with great slaughter. Many fell in the 
conflict, and when the late proprietor took down the old gates’ 
great numbers of human bones were dug out, the remains no 
doubt of those who had fallen at this siege. After the attainder 

of the Earl of Linlithgow and Callendar in 1715, the estate of 
Callendar, which had become vested in the Crown, was pur- 
chased in 1720 by the York Buildings Company, from whom it 
was acquired by the grandfather of the present superior in 1783. 

The excursionists, after leaving Callendar House, visited the 
Antonine Wall, which runs through Callendar grounds in’ 
striking perfection, its course extending under the shadow of 
gigantic and venerable trees. 


TESSERZE. 


Renaissance Gardens in Italy. 


ITH the revival of civilisation Italy, which led the van of 

improvement, rapidly developed its system of gardening. 
The faults were copied and exaggerated by those who wanted. 
the taste to imitate the magnificence, and the Italian garden, in 
all its grandeur and beauty, is the lawful parent of the Dutch 
with all its littleness and ugliness. The citizens of Florence 
were among the first who planted these luxurious retreats. The 
petty princes of the Peninsula—the Pios at Carpi, the Viscontis 
at Milan, the Estes at Ferrara—amidst all the agitations of 
their restless policy and disorderly lives found time to construct 
gardens such as the great transalpine sovereigns might have 
envied in vain. Rome, whose hierarchy were then enriched 
with the spoils of the credulous world, surpassed all competitors. 
in magnificence. Nothing can be nobler than the general plan 
of the best specimens of the Roman villa. No stereotyped 
pattern was in use, for the design was varied to suit the exi- 
gencies of the site. Where a slope could be obtained, as at 
Tivoli or Frascati, magnificent terraces extending laterally pro- 
long the line of the house, and, connected with each other ina 
descending series by flights of steps and architectural centres, 
bring down, as it were, the base of the edifice to the bottom of 
the descent. Ona plain the inferiority of the site is redeemed 
by a greater variety and intricacy of plan. A profusion of 
water, often brought from a great distance, supplies an infinite 
variety of hydraulic works, the design of which, it must be con- 
fessed, especially in later days, sometimes degenerates into the 
fantastic and puerile. The various casinos and porticos were 
adorned with the remains of ancient art and with the contribu- 
tions of contemporary genius—frescoes by the best painters, 
marbles and terra-cottas by the best sculptors. To imitate this. 
profusion less favoured countries studded the ground with 
“statues thick as trees,” but alas ! for the most part of lead cast 
in a mould and often of very mean and grotesque design. 
The Italian climate does not allow turf, the chief ornament of 
the English garden, and to secure the necessary shade the 
groves and avenues of ilex in many parts of the enclosure are 
cut into symmetrical masses. Hence were copied by our 
ancestors their “ gardens o/ all greens,” which, being extended 
too far, threw an air of gloom and damp over our northern 
pleasure grounds. Mock ruins, too, are to be found, but formed’ 
of the genuine fragments of antiquity, and so graceful for the 
mest part in their compositien that they are at once distin- 
guished from the fantastic littlenesses of other countries which 
claim them for their model. Though men in those days had 
not begun to dispute about the picturesque it is clear that the 
idea had occurred to the architects of presenting at certain 
points a picture composed of natural materials, and the land- 
scape painters on their part, as we perceive by many of their 
compositions, had discovered that scenes of an artificial cha- 
racter, which would have been rejected by our painters of the 
last century, were excellent subjects for their art. 


The Palace Citadels of Nineveh. 


Neither the rude Scythian hosts nor the combined forces of 
the Medes and Babylonians (the latter of which peoples was 
well skilled in siege operations) made any impression on the 
strong defences of Nineveh, which fell at last only before a 
mighty inundation of the river Tigris. But even when a. 
besieging force had penetrated into the city it would have 
encountered other defences of no small strength. The royal 
palaces were so constructed that they could be turned into 
citadels. They stood upon vast platforms, built of sun-dried 
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bricks faced on all sides with solid stone, rising from sixty to 
eighty or more feet above the level of the plain. The platforms 
rose as high as the front of Charing Cross or Westminster 
Palace Hotels, and were a hundred times larger in extent. 
They were built in rectangular oblongs along the side of the 
river, alike for the purposes of defence and for the cool air 
from the river, and the wide unobstructed view of the surround- 
ing country which such a position afforded. To give roughly 
an idea of the extent of the larger of these palace-platforms we 
may say—draw a line from the Thames at the Victoria Tower 
of the Houses of Parliament to the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
from thence across the Horse Guards and Trafalgar Square to 
St. Martin’s Church, and thence back to the Thames along the 
eastern front of the Charing Cross Hotel, and imagine that the 
whole of this vast area was occupied by a platform rising per- 
pendicularly in one unbroken front to the height of seventy or 
eighty feet. Such were the larger platforms upon which the 
Assyrian palaces were built. The palaces themselves appear 
to have been in the main, if not in all cases, one-storeyed build- 
ings. Having obtained the magnificence and convenience of 
height by means of the platforms, the Assyrian monarchs did 
not_rear their palaces in stages, wisely preferring the luxury of 
a wide extent of courts and halls and minor apartments all 
upon the same level. Doubtless, as is usual in Eastern 
countries, they would frequently repair to the level roof of their 
palaces to enjoy more fully the open air and the wide view, 
which they could do, owing to the height of their palaces above 
the plain, free from the attacks of the gnats and mosquitoes to 
which their subjects were liable in the world below. Such vast 
platforms were usually the work of two or more sovereigns, 
each adding to the platform of his predecessors when he wished 
to erect a new palace for himself. Thus Asshur-i-danipal built 
a’ palace for himself on the level of the same platform upon 
which his grandfather, the mighty Sennacherib, had built his. 
In fact, during the later and more flourishing period of the 
Assyrian Empire each monarch built a palace for himself, and 
Esarhedon built no less than three. The palace never occupied 
the whole of the summit of the platform, one-half of the level 
summit being usually laid out in open paved courts, sometimes 
with a ziggurut or temple-tower occupying one corner of it. 
Nevertheless, as may be inferred from the vast size of the plat- 
forms, the palaces were of great extent, embracing large halls 
of state, wide open courts and a vast number of lesser and 
chiefly private apartments. All the chief entrances or door- 
ways of the palace were adorned on either side by colossal 
winged bulls or lions with the head of a man sculptured in fine 
limestone, and the chief halls and apartments were lined to the 
height of nine or ten feet with slabs of the same material, on 
which were represented in colour the exploits of the king who 
built the palace with inscriptions detailing the events of his 
reign. And above these sculptured and coloured bas reliefs the 
walls were faced with enamelled bricks all the way up to the 
roof of the halls, which were usually from seventeen to twenty 
feet in height. Beneath these lofty palatial mounds lay the 
common buildings of the city, which, if we may judge from the 
representation of an Assyrian town on a recovered bas-relief, 
were dome-shaped in the roof and lighted not from the sides 
but from the top, as the palaces also were in the main. 


Early Monumental Effigies in England. 


All the earlier monuments in which effigies appear in West- 
minster Abbey are of ecclesiastics. This may at first appear 
strange, when it would seem to be so much more natural and 
fitting that crowned heads, kings and queens, princes, or great 
nobles and knights, warriors and statesmen, should be so 
“honoured, and not that such distinction should have been 
exclusively conferred on the clergy. But here is seen one of 
the great uses of monumental art, when it is exercised under a 
real and true impulse : it shows the character of its age. The 
earliest Christian art, resembling in this impulse all the early 
amonumental sculpture that exists, was employed exclusively in 
illustrating subjects of religious interest ; and when applied as 
decoration on the tombs of holy persons or martyrs—prior to 
the representation of the deceased in an effigy—the subjects of 
the designs, whether paintings or sculpture, were always taken 
from scripture or from some sacred tradition. The character 
of the art was rude, and examples often occur of the Pagan 
subjects of the debased Roman schools being adapted to 
Christian illustration—a new meaning being given them to fit 
them for this appropriation; but, however expressed, the 
motive was undoubtedly religious, and such decoration was 
felt to be the only proper accessory on the tombs of departed 
Christians. At first no personal or secular element was 
prominently put forth in such works, The cause of a change 
in this treatment as applied to monuments is not difficult of 
explanation. In the eleventh century, the period when the 
effigy of the deceased was first introduced, the Church exer- 
cised very great power—not only spiritual, but political. Its 
dignitaries held many of the highest offices of State, and the 
clergy generally occupied the influential position to which their 
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versal ignorance of the laity of all ranks—justly entitledthem. It 
is not therefore to be wondered at that the most eminent of its mem- 
bers should, on their decease, receive marks of honour at the hands 
of their brethren, especially too when these could be conferred 
upon them in the very edifices in which they had held the 
highest offices, There was, also, a great esprit de corps in the 
members of each foundation. Such memorials testified, in the 
first place, to the importance of the religious house, while the 
tomb of its bishop or abbot attracted attention, invited the 
devotion of the pious, and procured for the church itself many 
substantial advantages in the way of privileges and offerings 
from all classes of persons who frequented them, according to 
their position and means. It must also be borne in mind that 
all religious edifices were entirely and exclusively under the 
guardianship of the clergy. Ecclesiastics alone controlled 
everything connected with the arrangements within the building. 
In some societies it is well known their own members were 
competent to act as architects, painters and carvers, and often 
were the sole artists employed in the design and the decoration 
of the church or monastery or whatever it might be. It follows 
from this that in erecting monuments of especial honour, the 
members or chapter of a religious house would, naturally, first 
pay this mark of distinction to one of their own body ; and thus 
the bishop or abbot, or other high dignitary connected with the 
particular church would, when the practice of personal repre- 
sentation came into fashion, have his effigy placed over his 
grave. Fora hundred years and more this character of tomb- 
monument seems to have prevailed. There is not an instance 
of even a royal effigy during this period, the first regal monu- 
ment which is found in England so treated being that of King 
John, in Worcester Cathedral]. Its date is probably early in the 
thirteenth century, as John died in 1216. 


St. Bride’s Steeple. 


The steeple as left by Wren was 234 feet in height from the 
ground, in consequence of which great elevation and from the 
want of proper precautions it was twice seriously injured by 
lightning. On the first of these occurrences, namely, in June 
1764, so much damage was done that it was found requisite to 
take down 85 feet of the spire. The metal vane, the cramps 
with which the masonry was secured and the other ironwork 
employed in the construction led the electric fluid down the 
steeple in the absence of any continued or better conductor, 
and as at each point where the connection was broken off a 
violent disruption necessarily ensued, the stonework was rent in 
all parts and projected from its situation. One stone weighing 
nearly eighty pounds was thrown over the east end of the 
church and fell on the roof of a house in Bride Lane, while 
another was forced from the bottom of the spire through the 
roof of the church into the north gallery. Mr., afterwards Sir, 
William Staines was employed to repair the damage, and in 
doing so he lowered the spire eight feet, either by direction of 
the parish authorities or on his own responsibility, without, as 
it would appear, any sufficient reason for this mutilation. The 
whole cost of the injury caused by the lightning at this time 
was estimated at 3,000/. On the recurrence of this accident, 
which took place in 1803, the damage was much less con- 
siderable. 


Peculiarities of English Cathedrals. 


There are three towers and spires at Lichfield ; three towers 
at Canterbury, York, Lincoln, Durham and Ripon. Salisbury, 
Norwich, Chichester and Oxford have spires. There is no 
cloister at York, Winchester, Peterborough, Ripon, Rochester, 
Exeter, Ely, Lichfield, St. David’s, Carlisle, Ripon, Manchester 
or the Welsh cathedrals. Bangor, Manchester and Ely have 
each a single western tower. Ely and Peterborough have 
central lanterns. Exeter has transeptal towers. Lincoln, Ely 
and Peterborough have western transepts. There are aisleless 
transepts at Canterbury, Bristol, Norwich, St. Asaph, Bangor, 
Carlisle, Winchester, Worcester and Gloucester. Llandaff and 
Manchester are not cruciform. | Norwich and Peterborough 
end in apses. There are western screens at Salisbury, Lincoln, 
Peterborough and Exeter. There is an eastern screen at 
Durham. York, Salisbury, Rochester, Hereford, Wells and 
Worcester have achoir transept. Lincoln, Ely and Durham have 
galilees. The cloister is on the north side at Lincoln, Canter- 
bury, Chester and Gloucester. Wells, Chester and Chichester 
possess only three alleys ; Hereford and Oxford two. Bangor, 
St. Asaph and Carlisle have no lady chapel ; at Rochester it is 
on the south side of the nave, on the north side of the choir at 
Ely and Canterbury, at the west end at Durham, at the east 
end at Peterborough. It is equal in height to the choir at 
Lichfield. At Bristol all the aisles are of the same height. 
Llandaff had only two western towers. Chichester and Man- 
chester have additional aisles to the nave, Oxford to the choir. 
Chichester retains a detached bell-tower. At Wells, Gloucester 
and York'the chapter-house is;on the north side. Canterbury has 
a circular chapel at the east end. There are crypts at Canter- 
bury, York, Winchester, Rochester, Worcester, Hereford, 


education and attainments—great indeed compared with the uni- } Gloucester and Ripon, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE new Employers’ Liability Bill was discussed at a 
meeting of the Leeds Chamber of Commerce on Wednesday. 
The Chairman, in explaining the measure, said it seemed to 
him to be brought forward to prevent workmen contracting 
themselves out of the Act, and to prevent employers ex- 
cusing themselves from their responsibility because work- 
people were employed in some cases by sub-contractors. 
In so far as it aimed at remedying these important matters, 
the Parliamentary Committee of the Chamber were in 
sympathy with the promoters of the Bill, but there were 
one or two very important matters to which he thought the 
attention of the manufacturers in the district ought to be 
called. The Bill now in force provided that if a workman 
was injured in consequence of the negligence of any person 
acting as foreman, manager or other superintending person, 
he would havea claim upon his employer for compensation. 
But this Bill went further, and provided that if a workman 
was injured in consequence of the negligence of any person 
in the service of the employer he would have a claim for 
recompense. So that if a workman were injured by a 
fellow-workman, in no way acting for the employer, he 
would still have a claim for compensation. That had 
seemed to the Parliamentary Committee of the Chamber a 
large extension of the employers’ responsibility, and one 
that ought to be opposed as an unjust one. In the second 
clause of the Bill it was proposed that when a workman 
was injured, and had been employed by a centractor or 
sub-contractor, that the person for-whom the work was 
done should be made responsible, under certain conditions. 
That suggested at first sight that the man for whom a house 
was being built would have to pay for injury to a workman, 
but the further wording, although not satisfactory, convinced 
them that there was no reason to disapprove of the clause. 
The objections of the committee had been brought before 
the Government, and it was promised that they should have 
attention. The Bill should obtain far more scrutiny than 
it has received. 


JEAN Fougvuet, of Tours, was the first Frenchman 
that gained a name in the history of painting. He was 
appointed painter to Louis XI. The date of his birth is 
unknown, but it appears he died at an advanced age in 
1477. He was by some of his contemporaries supposed to 
be the equal of Van Eyck, and an example of his work in 
Munich reveals that he was a master of composition. From 
his position it was natural that he should be sent by the 
French king to paint a portrait of the Pope EuceEne IV., 
and while in Rome he is supposed to have come under the 
influence of SQuaRcIONE. Like most of the miniaturists, 
FOUQUET gave attention to architecture, for it was useful 
when designing backgrounds. In Rome he madea drawing 
of the basilica of St. Peter’s, the building which was after- 
wards demolished. ‘The view was subsequently used for a 
miniature or illumination, which has been discovered in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. It forms part of the 
manuscript known as the “Grandes Chroniques.” FouQuET 
represents the interior of the building, and his view is of 
the utmost value, as it is the most ancient and trustworthy 
of those which exist. It has been described by M. Pau 
DurriEN before the Académie des Inscriptions. From the 
importance which belongs to such a record of architecture, 
it is to be hoped the French Government will lose no time 
in ordering a reproduction of the miniature. It will save 
much theorising about the appearance of the old basilica. 


_ ACCORDING to a correspondent, the Darlington Corpora- 

tion are about to erect a technical college out of public 
money, and a committee of the Council have decided by a 
majority of one to recommend one of their own number as 
architect for the building. Of course, before he can legally 
be appointed that gentleman must resign his seat in the 
Council. But if by thus conforming to the letter of the 
law, is it not a direct violation of its spirit? Our corre- 
spondent says :—“I think that the usual course in such 
works should be adopted in this case, viz. to have a public 
competition, with a professional referee of eminence from 
a distance, and not to allow any member of the Council to 
compete.” ‘There cannot be two opinions about the wisdom 
of the course recommended. 
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-Tue Court House of Cork, which was destroyed by fire 
over a year ago, is about to have a successor. It was 
necessary to obtain a special Act before arrangements for 
rebuilding could be completed. Plans had also to be 
obtained by competition, Mr. W. H. Hitt, of Cork, being 
successful. On Saturday last eight tenders were considered. 
The amounts were very close. ‘The tender by Mr. SAMUEL 
Hi11, a local contractor, was accepted, the amount being 
26,4552. or after allowing for the old materials, 25,c00/. Itis 
intended to have no cement-faced exterior walls as before. 
The fronts will be in cut-stone, and the vestibule or hall 
arcade will be faced with marble. There is much satisfac- 
tion in Cork at the result, as the architect and contractor 
belong to the ‘ beautiful city” on the Lee. 


THE Bill for the establishment of a State Board of 
Architects in New York is understood to have a fair 
chance of becoming law. There are thirty-two architects 
in Buffalo, and with three exceptions they are in favour of 
the measure. Mr. R. A. WaITE, in explaining it, says :— 
“The Architects’ Bill is certainly in the interest of good 
building and honourable conduct, and is so recognised by 
all architects of any standing and respectability. People 
are met weekly who are just as able as an architect to 
distinguish architectural ideas—that is to say, to know a 
good from a bad design, yet fail until too late to distin- 
guish the real architect from the mere pretender. Hence 
the necessity of a system of criticism and an examination 
as to knowledge of construction and the knowledge of 
detail. The first assumes a reasonable character and 
meaning in design ; the second, the ability to carry it out 
successfully—both matters, as you see, of great im- 
portance. The benefits hoped to be obtained for the 
profession and public are alike, being precisely similar to 
those which have without doubt been secured to other pra- 
fessions by such legislation, namely, the insurance that 
hereafter none shall be allowed to practise the profession of 
an architect without giving some proof of his ability. At 
present a ‘big head’ lad can step out, make public his card, 
obtain a commission and gain his experience at the expense 
of the unfortunate employer, though in most cases at the 
expense of the contractor. It is not expected that the ten- 
dency of the Bill will bring all down in the public estimation 
to the level of the man who has just scraped through 
examination ; merit, skill and experience will always assert 
themselves as in the case of lawyers, physicians ; but, as in 
these professions, a standard will be made below which 
none can fall.” But, as the standard is admitted to be very 
low, is there much real use in complying with its require- 
ments ? 


Tue old church of Avon, in the neighbourhood of 
Fontainebleau, which was destroyed by fire recently, was 
an ordinary example of its class. The interest attached 


‘to it mainly arose from the tomb of the Marquis DE 


MONALDESCHI, whose execution or murder was one of the 
strangest deeds enacted within the walls of the Palace of 
Fontainebleau. He was one of the ministers who accom- 
panied CHRISTIANA OF SWEDEN to France, where she was 
assigned rooms in Fontainebleau. In some way that re- 
mains unknown he acted treasonably towards the Queen. 
It is supposed he simply excited her jealousy. One day in 
November 1657, he was summoned to the Galerie des 
Cerfs. Several letters were shown to him, and he was 
compelled to confess that he wrote them. After listening 
to an appeal for mercy the Queen sent for a priest, who 
was directed to prepare MoNnaALpEscui for death. She 
declared that she was within her rights in inflicting summary 
justice within the French king’s palace, as everywhere she 
was a queen and was competent to deal absolutely with the 
lives of all her subjects. MoNnaLpEscuH1 did not meet his 
fate with resolution ; the Queen’s agents were awkward at 
the business and hence the execution was slow. The priest 
was directed to look after the interment of the victim, and 
thus it was that the body was conveyed to Avon. The 
“right divine” of kings was so generally recognised in 
those days, there was no difference in the relations between 
the Queen and Louis XIV. after the tragedy. On the same 
side of the church with the monument of MONALDESCHI 
was one of AMBROISE Dusols, the painter, who died in 
1614. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE RIALTO, VENICE. 


HE Ponte de Rialto, which in one span crosses the 
Grand Canal where the waterway is narrowest, was 
constructed under the direction of Da Ponte towards the 
close of the sixteenth century. The site was so favourable 
it was selected at an early age, when only a wooden bridge 
was within the means of the settlers. PALLapio designed 
a bridge for the Rialto, but the money to construct it could 
not be spared by the Council. Another design was prepared 
by Scamozz1. Da Pontes, in his design, contemplated a 
less expensive work, and it was approved. Yet so strong 
was the prejudice against cheap work, the operations were 
delayed, as it was supposed the masonry was not of 
adequate strength. The span is about 66 feet, and the 
width of the bridge is also 66 feet, in order to allow space 
for two rows of shops. There are reliefs in the spandrels, 
and it is supposed that it was intended to introduce other 
sculptures, but through economy that had to be abandoned. 
With all its plainness, it is the most important bridge in 
Venice. It is believed that the architect of the bridge, 
who also designed the Bridge of Sighs, was not entrusted 
with many works, for in his old age he lived in great 
poverty until the Council bestowed a pension on him. 

SHyLock’s reference to the rating he received from 
ANTONIO about his moneys and his usances “‘in the Rialto” 
has given rise to the supposition that the poet would have 
us believe that the Jew occupied one of the booths on the 
bridge. As the bridge was completed in 1591 it would be 
available for the use of a dramatist when the “ Merchant of 
Venice” was produced. But anyone who had crossed the 
bridge would not make it a scene for an altercation. 
SHYLOCK says that ANTONIO used to rail against him “even 
there where merchants most do congregate,” and the place 
indicated was probably in the neighbourhood of the bridge. 
That was the vivo alto, or high shore, which was one of the 
first places where the wayfarers settled, and in the early 
days Rialto and Venice were almost synonymous. 

On both sides of the bridge the Grand Canal is most 
picturesque, and the combination of old architecture which 
time has enriched with such lovely hues, a symbol of en- 
durance, with the transient life on the water, forms a picture 
unequalled in Europe. In Prout’s days, too, there were 
no steamers to suggest the uselessness of coloured sails, 
vigorous rowing and skilful steering. It was of such a 
living multi-coloured scene that CHARLES DICKENS wrote in 
one of his letters :—‘‘I never saw the thing before that I 
should be afraid to describe. But to tell what Venice is, 
I feel to be an impossibility. I swear (uncooled by any 
humbug I have seen) that Venice is the wonder and the 
new sensation of the world, If you could be set down on 
it never having heard of it, it would still be so.” 


THE ROYAL MARINA, NAPLES. 


E give an illustration in this number of one of 

the new bathing establishments projected by an 

Anglo-Italian company whose proposals we briefly brought 
before our readers a few weeks back. 

The city of Naples is so well known to English tourists 
in these days of almost universal travel that we need say 
but little of the charms of the place as a Continental seaside 
resort. The estimation in which it has always been held by 
the Italian nation is stereotyped in the well-known on-mot, 
“See Naples and die” (“ Vedi Napoli e poi mori”) ; but it 
may be assumed that this trite saying originated more in its 
natural charms than in any excellence of its architectural 
buildings: the latter are undoubtedly outrivalled by the 
high order of erections that may be seen at Rome, 
Florence and other Italian cities. A casual observer who 
has not visited Naples for ten years would, however, dis- 
cover that during that period important and almost palatial 
buildings have sprung up as with a magician’s wand, and 
streets, tortuous and unsightly, have disappeared, giving 
place to broad and well-constructed roads and boulevards. 
Notwithstanding these marked reforms, there have been 
several incidents connected with the city that have seriously 
militated against its more rapid development as a health 
resort. The Neapolitans would appear to have been so 
satisfied with the picturesque physical features of their city, 


with its majestic bay, the bold outline of its adjacent islands, 
and the imposing background of Vesuvius, that the prosaic 
questions of sanitation until the last few years did not have 
the attention that modern science demands. Hence 
foreigners, not without cause, have been afraid to prolong 
their visit beyond the month of May. A spirited and 
judicious scheme of main drainage was, however, adopted a 
year or two back, and these important works are now 
almost Completed, whereby the whole of the city’s sewage 
will be conveyed 15 miles to the westward, leaving the bay 
perfectly pure, and giving Naples an immunity from any 
possible exhalations or impurities that in the past have been 
prejudicial. 

Following closely upon this needed reform, a further 
important project has occupied the attention of the Muni- 
cipal Council during the past two years, viz. the desirability 
of securing for the public benefit the most perfect system 
obtainable for baths of all kinds, supplied direct from the 
pure water of the Mediterranean, together with every con- 
venience for bathing in the open sea. 

The result of much debate in the local parliament and 
the valuable suggestions of practical and experienced men 
have led to the adoption of a comprehensive scheme, sub- 
mitted by Messrs. CozzoLino and PRESTIPINO, eminent 
Italian engineers and contractors. The Council are so 
satisfied with the feasibility and certain success of the 
undertaking that they have granted to the above well- 
known gentlemen the exclusive right in perpetuity of the 
whole of the foreshore of the bay, extending from the 
Marinella to Posilippo, for bathing purposes, making it, 
however, a condition that all the present proprietors shall 
be fairly compensated, their imperfect bathing establish- 
ments disused, substituting three large erections of a most 
comprehensive character, particulars of which we subtend. 
The Italian Government had to be consulted before this 
important concession was ratified, and the project, after 
full consideration, has now been formally sanctioned by the 
authorities, and is enthusiastically approved by leading 
members of His Majesty’s Government, whose support will 
be most valuable. 

It has been deemed desirable by the Neapolitan Council 
and by those who are specially charged with the responsi- 
bility of carrying out these works, that as the proposed 
établissements will be as much for the convenience of 
English and American as for Italian and Continental 
visitors, counsel should be taken with experienced men 
other than the Neapolitan engineers. With this object in 
view the services of Mr. AuGustus F1ccE, C.E., of Hamelin 
and Smyrna, and Mr. Noe. RIDLEY, C.E., of Westminster, 
were requisitioned to consider and report on all the 
desiderata to make these buildings the summa bona of all 
that can possibly be provided for the comfort, health and 
enjoyment of the English, Americans and Continentalists. 

Further, it has been decided by those interested in the 
project that to secure the hearty interest of those named, 
and with a view to the maintenance of the ¢fad/issements, 
the requisite capital shall not only be obtained in London, 
but also at New York and at the leading Continental cities. 
Before any definite arrangements were made, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. E. Brancui, who represents the conces- 
sionaires, the opinion of one or two leading financiers and 
successful promoters of such undertakings was obtained, 
and their reports being favourable, Mr. T. FREEMAN, 
F.G.S., F.S.S., of 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, received 
instructions to take the necessary steps to form a syndicate 
or company on sound commercial lines. During the past 
year he empowered his agents at Naples to have an 
authentic account taken of the bathers using the existing 
establishments, so as to obtain a basis for reliable calcula- 
tions. These figures have been attested and sealed by the 
Municipal Government, and the outside cost of the build- 
ings, furnishing and expenses of working have also been 
most rigidly challenged by experienced engineers and con- 
tractors. 

The sketch represents the grand or central establish- 
ment, which will be erected at the Piazza Vittoria, opposite 
the public gardens, and will extend about 1,000 feet from 
the shore, with convenient landing-stages ; it will comprise 
1,300 dressing-rooms, forty rooms for hydropathic-baths 
(some medicated), six large swimming-baths, ball and 
concert-rooms, restaurants, cafés, reading-rooms and library, 
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besides billiard-rooms, yacht club-rooms and other recrea- 
tive attractions. The two other establishments will be 
erected at the Marinella and Posilippo. We are promised 
fuller details. and plans of this Vittoria building in the 
course of a week or two. Enough has been said to indicate 
the importance and comprehensiveness of this project. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO, 482,_GEORGE HERIOT’S HOSPITAL, EDINBURGH. 
[R. 8. BALFOUR, 8.1.B.A.) 


SILKS FOR DECORATION. 


T the meeting of the Applied Art Section of the Society of 
A Arts on the 12th inst., Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, C.I.E., 
read a paper on “ English Brocades and Figured Silks.” Lord 
Masham, of the firm of Lister & Co., Manningham, presided. 

Mr. Clarke, after glancing at the history of silk weaving, 
said :—In 1825 London possessed over 24,000 looms, employ- 
ing 60,000 hands; but after a few years of free trading, the 
number of looms dropped to 1,200, and the weavers to 4,000. 
A few years before 1860 our imports of foreign silks were but 
2,365,415/7. In 1889 they had grown to 11,000,000/. ; and it is 
to secure again to our wage-earning population a large propor- 
tion of the enormous sum which annually is thus sent abroad 
that our best endeavours are needed. 

It would be of great assistance to this good work if it was 
possible to dispel the misconceptions and prejudices now re- 
tarding a natural development, which may rival that of the 
great cotton manufactures of Lancashire early in the present 
century. The first of these is that the English silk is dearer 
than the French, and this is so widespread that even our manu- 
facturers share it with the public. The brocades and figured 
silks. you see here to-night cannot be made and sold by either 
France or Germany at the price that these are sold for. 
Imitations can; and to explain this I must refer to an un- 
pleasant matter, but one which is of vital importance, not only 
to our manufacturers, who lose the trade, but to the buyers of 
the foreign substitute by which our goods are undersold. To 
render silk capable of being dyed, certain operations of scour- 
ing and washing have to be gone through, and these result in 
a loss of weight of as much as one-fourth ; therefore, a skein 
weighing 16 oz., after dyeing, is returned to the weaver with 
only a weight of 12 oz. To make up for this loss, it was the 
practice to use certain chemical substances, which, actually 
combining with the silk, took up the dye, and, for a time, the 
weavers were content to receive back their skeins without much 
loss of weight. Rival dyers, however, soon competed with each 
other in increasing the weight and substance of the silk yarn, 
and, by leaps and bounds, in black silks this increase went on, 
till 16 oz. of silk was returned by the dyer, weighing 36 oz., 
then 50, and eventually 100 oz. For a long time only black 
silk would bear this load, but the discovery of the use of salts 
of tin enabled the dyers to apply it to other tints; and the 
French, who have always shown great cleverness in applying 
chemistry to the arts, turned the process to such profit that they 
are almost able to dispense with the raw material. By the 
adoption of these and other silk substitutes, the foreign manu- 
facturers are enabled to produce fabrics which, sold as silk, 
make our dress and furniture stuffs appear dear in comparison ; 
but when we insist upon having the same quality in pure silk, 
fast dyes and close weaving, then our own productions beat 
the foreigner’s in price, and will, I.trust, before long, in 
design also, 

Another prejudice is that, for beauty of design, we must 
always remain inferior to the French. This leads me to place 
before you a problem. I have recently had to compare French 
and English weavers’ pattern-books, dating from 1750 to the 
present time, and I found periods when there was no difference 
in quality, and then both running off, apparently in rivalry, in 
an endeavour to produce the crudest colouring and most 
vulgar designs the mind of man couldimagine. In these the 
French, with their superior daring, especially in wrong-doing, 
excelled, and the patterns of the time of Louis Philippe were 
even worse than ours. With the Second Empire, however, they 
went ahead, and although we followed closely, it was but 
following, except where original paths were struck out by 
irrepressible genius, and our manufacturers—or rather the 
middlemen who dictate to them—were forced by public 
approval to turn from France and unwillingly submit to the 
dictum of an English designer. Thus Owen Jones, in the 
“fifties,” tried to free ornament from the restraints imposed by 
the attempted representation of natural objects. His work was 
beautiful, but it was the beauty of a snow crystal—wanting in 
human interest. Then Dr. Dresser, who, at first following in 
the same path, readmitted natural forms, and was one of the 


first who showed British manufacturers in many trades that the 
public would accept and pay good prices for original English 
designing. But the great change came as a tidal wave ; and 
it would be doing injustice to many if I attempted even to give 
the leading names of our artist designers of the past twenty 
years. Nor does time permit me to even sketch the strong 
influence of Japanese and Persian art, and the result of the 
flooding of our markets with the textile treasures of Turkey 
after the war of 1887. All these have helped to enlarge our 
ideas on the beautiful in art, and to free us from the forcible 
adherence to a few fixed and often lifeless styles. It is in this 
path that we owe so much to the great and beneficial influence 
of the work of William Morris, in silk as well as in many 
other classes of applied decorative design ; and it will be only 
when the history of this century comes to be written that the 
greatness of this work will be more evident and better under- 
stood than it seems to us at present, especially when the im- 
portance of the social and economic priaciples involved will be 
acknowledged, and-an art ennobled and elevated will stand 
clear from foreign styles of design which, often at their most 
prosperous periods, were associated with vicious and rotten 
conditions of society as false as their own art principles. 

There is another disability from which the trade suffers in 
its competition with the foreign producer, that is, the evasion of 
taxation by the foreign goods, and this to an extent which is so 
considerable that, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
only devise means to prevent what is actually a gross fraud, not 
only would the competition be weakened, but our revenue 
would be strengthened, probably to the extent of some millions. 
The Spitalfields loom-master not only has to bear the whole 
brunt of imperial and munipical taxation in his factory in the 
East End of London, but again in his city office. He has, in 
addition to the cost of an extensive establishment, to pay his 
full taxes, and also the income-tax on his profits in many cases 
in such a manner that, although one business, he is practically 
paying taxes twice over. I am informed that business to the 
extent of many millions per annum is carried on in the City of 
London, and the leading commercial cities, by agents of foreign 
houses who pay diminutive rents for small offices, do all their 
business with samples, keep no books, receive no payments in 
England, and only pay income-tax on a fixed salary. In some 
cases these people are suspected of being partners. of a foreign 
house ; their share of profits is not declared, but accumulates 
in their own country, until, after some years of successful 
trading, they return toit. This not only applies to the silk trade 
but to many others ; in fact, there are few trades in the City 
where these foreign agents do not swarm and carry on busi- 
ness, receiving the benefit of our protection in all parts of the 
world, whilst they practically evade sharing in the cost of 
the empire, which falis so heavily upon our own people. 

Another misconception is that hand-woven silks must neces- 
sarily be so much more expensive than those produced in the 
power-loom. Actually, in high-class work, the difference is not 
so great, as in both the cost of the raw material and the setting 
of the pattern in the loom remain the same, and these, 
unfortunately for the weaver, are the principal items in the 
value of a yard of silk. With respect to the power-loom, the 
work produced by it differs very little from hand work, as each 
loom is attended by an experienced weaver, who, whilst giving 
the same watchful attention, is saved the heavy labour with the 
foot-pedal which is a common source of permanent injury to 
many. 

As I have already shown, the beauty of the pattern does not 
depend on the weaver, his duty being solely to perform 
certain actions which require vigilance of eye and dexterity of 
hand, but little thought. The softness, or rather looseness, of 
some hand-produced goods can equally be obtained in power- 
weaving, but this quality, dear to artists, is not regarded by 
the manufacturer in the same light. The hand-woven linen 
fabrics—some named after our greatest art critic, which are 
selling at prices equal to silk—could equally be produced by 
power ; and many of the old Venetian and Turkish brocades 
are the result of work so bad that a power-loom would have to 
be out of order to perform it, and the yarn not regularly spun 
by perfect machinery, or even a trained hand-spinner, but 
twisted somehow from a distaff from imperfectly prepared fibre. 

Before commencing the notice of the examples of silks kindly 
lent by different manufacturers to illustrate my paper, I must 
mention a source of strength, especially in the matter of design, 
and that is the practice of engaging looms, either in factories 
or at the homes of the weavers, by the leading furnishing and 
decorating houses. This has, in recent years, done much to 
remove the reproach of producing stuffs artistically inferior to 
the French. Charged with the decoration of palaces and the 
houses of the wealthy, these firms—forced to seek beyond the 
stock patterns of ordinary commerce—have, therefore, engaged 
the assistance of skilled artists and designers to produce 
patterns which, to a great extent under their own personal 
superintendence, were put on the looms, and carried to a 
perfection the maker for the general market could not afford to 
attain. Although the copyrights of these designs were generally 
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secured to their owners, yet the influence spread to the general 
benefit of all concerned. Some of the principal amongst these 
firms have lent examples of these engaged silk patterns, and a 
description of these will be given in their turn. 

This system of engaged patterns is but a development of the 
old custom of engaged looms ; and I am informed that the 
bulk of the so-called manufacturers in Lyons do not actually 
possess a single machine, but, free from the heavy strain of 
capital sunk in machinery and rents of large actories, devote 
their energy and capital to negotiation, first, of the designs and 
the purchase, dyeing and preparation of raw material, then the 
disposal of the goods when made. 

It was not my intention, when first taking up this subject, 
to do more than allude to the past, as the practical question 
before us is really that of the present and future, and about 
that future I have no doubt. Although fora period depressed 
—if not almost completely extinguished—figured silk weaving 
is not a moribund industry. Its vitality is proved by its present 
existence after a career of unmerited misfortune, for no other 
trade ever showed such tenacity of existence as this industry 
when economical changes made it almost impossible for it to 
be carried on, excevt at aloss to all concerned. To assist you 
to realise the terrible result of the opening of our ports to 
foreign silks in 1860, the following details are more than 
sufficient :—Before that date the number of looms in five 
centres of manufacture exceeded 57,000; in the year 1885 
these had diminished to 4,400. It may be said that the 
cheapening of silk has been a boon to at least the female por- 
tion of the working classes, but my own feeling is that they 
would have been both materially and morally better off if they 
had remained the makers as well as the wearers of silken 
goods. Of its importance to us as a nation I need not say 
more than that France produces over 20,000,000/. worth of 
manufactured silk every year, and exports of that to the value 
of 15,000,000/., a sum which goes far towards paying for her 
import of corn from other countries. It only requires British 
energy to be thrown into this matter to enable us to rival and, 
I trust, excel in every branch of the silk trade, as it has in the 
beautiful plushes and velvets of the Manningham Mill which 
neither France nor Italy can equal ; and the present superiority 
of France in questions of art is, I think, answered by the dis- 
play of English designed and woven silks here to-night. When 
closely examined this superiority of French art is found to be 
more apparent than real. Our weak point is that honesty of 
purpose is always striving after a perfection which is practically 
unattainable. It is this which renders the designs of our art 
students so often of little use to the manufacturer, and drives 
him to either educate his own draughtsman or rely on patterns 
purchased from abroad. Our students have been so thoroughly 
well taught the general principles of art and design that, in 
a manner, they are superior to the narrow requirements of 
any single trade. They are afloat without direction or purpose 
on a sea of experiment, whilst the Frénch designer is safely 
anchored to his half a dozen orthodox styles. With these he 
cannot be but safe, and often the only outlet for his energy is 
the alteration or modification of colour tones in a standard 
pattern, in order to suit the demands of passing fashion. 

There has been of late a good deal of writing and talking 
about doing something for the silk industries—as if it was a 
question of charity—and ladies have been asked to show their 
patriotism by refusing to wear or use anything but British- 
made dress silks and furniture brocades ; but, unfortunately, in 
the whole history of trade we find that something more than an 
appeal to patriotism is necessary to save from destruction a 
decaying industry. Fortunately in this case, on every side 
there is evidence that, instead of failing, it is increasing in 
importance, and, like our native oak, though slow in growth 
will be great in maturity. 

A step in the right direction has been the formation of the 
Silk Association of Great Britain, of which Mr. Thomas Wardle 
is the president ; and this is, after all, but the revival of the old 
system of trade guilds amongst manufacturers for mutual sup- 
port. Inthe Middle Ages such a society would be a chartered 
guild, armed with legal powers and capable of restraining in- 
judicious competition. But in this nineteenth century these 
powers have changed their form, and the Silk Association has 
broadened its basis by including in its members all those 
interested in silk, whether producers or distributors, and, 
finally, representatives of the most important class of all the 
buyers. 

Although I have been speaking in defence of machinery, I 
must admit that my own feeling is against it, as it requires so 
little human labour and renders the problem of how to employ 
our population more and more difficult of solution ; yet I cannot 
but feel that it is inevitable, and, therefore, only wish to see 
such an increase of trade that the number of people tending 
the machinery shall more than equal those who now produce 
the work by hand. One of the causes which will hasten the 
decay of hand-loom work is the difficulty of finding people to 
undertake it. The whole tendency of the age is against drudgery 
of any sort ; and it is only by along apprenticeship that the 


hand and eye can be sufficiently trained to produce the fine 
weaving in the hand loom. The modern boy will not submit | 
to this apprenticeship. Over-educated for almost any class of 
manual work in the Board Schools, he is disinclined to take up 
work where no-thinking is required, and to submit to a servi- 
tude which, in-his opinion, brands him with the reproach of 
youth and, in a measure, restricts his freedom. Nor is the 
effort which is being generally made, and which I see is 
changing the name of many of our art schools by calling 
them polytechnics for technical instruction, likely to help in 
this matter, as the very Act of Parliament which enables the 
cost of these institutions to be added to our already over- 
burdened taxes specifies that the practice of a trade shall not be 
taught, but simply the higher instruction which, when acquired, 
turns out a possessor of a certificate who has a_ theoretical 
knowledge of every part of a trade, but who could not earna 
penny loaf by a single day’s work with his hands. I am not in 
any way speaking against our system of technical education as 
far as it goes, but only wish to warn you that-something more 
than skilful foremen and managers is required, and in my 
opinion that want was supplied in olden times by the system of 
apprenticeship. 

I have had unusual opportunities of seeing the practice of 
many arts in various parts of the world, and always noticed 
that where work was best done was where they thought and 
talked the least about it. The secret of the woven stuffs of 
Persia and Cashmere was the five or six years apprenticeship 
in each branch of the craft; the complete absence of know- 
ledge of any other style in the world; and, last of all, the 
immunity from changes of fashion, which enabled the people, 
from father to son, to go on producing the same designs with 
practically little variation. 

Mr. Cuthbert Quilter, M.P., said he represented a part of 
England where silk-weaving at one time was highly prosperous, 
but he was sorry to say that the county of Suffolk now pos- 
sessed only a small number of silk-weavers. He would never 
believe that an English workman could not do anything which 
the workman of any foreign country was able to do. Give him 
a little more education and that sobriety which he sometimes 
lacked, his insular hardihood, his strength of purpose, and his 
determination would carry him to the front in any industry in 
the world. Artistic education had been sadly lacking, but now 
every County Council was rivalling its neighbour in providing 
all sorts of technical instruction, and surely the outcome. of 
that must be some practical good to the nation as a whole. 
Schools of instruction in design, and schools where could be 
seen all appliances in connection with weaving, were springing 
up in the North of England, which he hoped would some day 
rival the great school at Crefeld, where young men could learn 
everything connected with their art for a comparatively small 
sum. He was very thankful, speaking on behalf of a large 
number of workpeople whose homes were very dark and dreary, 
wearily watching the throes of an expiring industry, to hear and 
see that the silk manufacture of England was not extinct. 

Mr. Thomas Wardle said he must congratulate the Silk 
Association on the able advocacy it had received from so great 
a traveller and so experienced a textile man as Mr. Purdon. 
Clarke. It was very gratifying and satisfactory to find that the 
Council of the Society of Arts included silk amongst the 
subjects to be discussed in the Applied Art Section, and he 
knew of no body which had done so much for the maintaining 
the arts and industries of this country, and the functions of that 
section had never been discharged in so admirable a manner 
as of late. We had the misfortune to send every year 
11,000,000/, of our money to France, Germany, Italy and 
Switzerland for manufactured silk, and this had been going 
on for twenty-five years, so that no less than 270,000,0004. 
sterling had passed from this country to other countries for 
doing that which our own artisans could and ought to do. 
The object of the Silk Association was to endeavour, by all 
means in its power, to discuss such remedial measures as, 
might at any rate reinstate the silk industry in its former 
proportions; and having served on two exhibition juries in. 
France—namely, in 1878 and 1889—he did not see any 
necessity why we should go to any. of these Continental. 
countries for a single yard of silk. : 

Mr. Benjamin Warner, speaking as an old Spitalfields silk 
manufacturer, said he considered the very interesting paper 
just read would do a large amount of good. He agreed with 
Mr. Purdon Clarke in saying we should endeavour to increase 
the practical knowledge we have in this country. In France 
the State paid professors to give lectures in the manufacturing 
districts, and youths went through a thorough course of training 
in the theory of weaving, fitting them to occupy the position of 
manufacturers. It had been the fashion of late years to 
encourage everything foreign, resulting in many of our best men 
being driven away to enrich other countries. When he was a 
youth the Spitalfields silk trade used to provide a living for 
about 100,000 persons, now it provided a precarious living for 
only very few. There were thousands in the East. End of 
London who had no regular employment of any kind; the 
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strongest got occasional work at. the docks, and their families 
were assisted by the benevolent, but in his opinion the wisest 
and best form of charity was to give employment to the people, 
and unless they were better employed the nation must suffer. 

Mr. J. H. Donaldson said he was obliged to dissent from 
some of the views expressed by Mr. Clarke. While he much 
admired the paper, and felt that it would tend to benefit greatly 
the class he desired to help, there was nothing to be gained by 
attempting to conceal from ourselves the fact that there were 
certain things which the French could do with greater 
dexterity and skill than we could. There was a sensi- 
bility of hand possessed by French workmen by no means 
common amongst English workmen. Long years of encourage- 
ment, the peculiarities of race, natural taste, and possibly to 
some extent the influences of climate, had resulted in producing 
a workman of great acuteness of mind, of much intelligence— 
far, he thought, in advance of the average English workman. 
The French workman had ideas of fashion, taste, elegance and 
refinement constantly before him, and having art all round him, 
he had brought his natural aptitudes to the development of art 
in relation to his work, and the result was that you had, for the 
production of the highest class of silk, a very superior kind of 
person to the average English workman. In 1889 he went 
round the Lyons Court of the Paris Exhibition with, Mr. 
Wardle, and well remembered the enthusiasm with which 
that gentleman spoke of the splendid works there dis- 
played. It must be admitted, even by Mr. Clarke, that nothing 
had yet been produced in this country comparable with the 
best work there shown. They could well understand why that 
was so ; there had been men of the higher class in France.who 
appreciated these beautiful things, and, naturally, where there 
was the demand the supply followed. It seemed to him only 
prudent to recognise these facts ; not to attempt the production 
in this country of the highest class of work, but to adopt rather 
the suggestion of Mr. Liberty, and produce a medium class. of 
work, thoroughly good of its kind, which could be made use of 
by persons of comparatively limited means. No doubt, as 
machinery was perfected, as education advanced, and the 
people became more intelligent, there would be a_ nearer 
approximation to the high-class work produced in France ; but 
you might as well attempt to produce wine in England as an 
article of commerce as to produce the very highest class of 
silk-work, such as was produced in France. Why did we, pay 
eleven millions for French silk, and why did America, Russia 
and all the great nations elect to go to France for their principal 
silk supplies, except because the highest class of work was to 
be found there? Polytechnics, to which Mr. Clarke had alluded 
rather disparagingly, were doing a very great and valuable work 
in developing the intelligence of the working-classes. The 
system of apprenticeship prevailed much more in France than 
here ; it was a thoroughly organised system there, but here the 
habit of apprenticing boys for five or seven years had nearly 
disappeared, especially in London. Consequently, there was 
not that rigid supervision and intelligent direction over the 
youth which operated so largely in France, and resulted in the 
production of splendid and capable workmen. They should 
seek by every means to extend the system of apprenticeship, 
and induce masters to employ as many boys in their factories as 
the men would permit, such a system being the best security for 
the production of efficient workmen. 

The Chairman (Lord Masham) said, although he believed 
Lister & Co. to be the largest silk manufacturers in the world, 
he knew very little of silk manufacture ; his 7é/e had been that 
of an inventor, of technical knowledge he had little. He 
agreed that if the silk problem was to be mastered it would be 
through technical teaching, but though that would do much it 
would not do everything. It had been neglected in England 
for many years, and we should have been marvellously more 
forward if we had thought about it earlier; but somehow 
er other Englishmen always thought they could beat the world 
without troubling to learn. Now they were finding out that they 
would have to learn how to design, to dye, and to do everything 
else. Still, it was a peculiar feature about Manningham that 
there was not, as far as he knew, a technical taught person 
about the place. He himself was brought up for a clergyman, 
and learned Latin and Greek and nothing else ; but somehow 
he turned to that for which he was naturally fitted—invention. 
His first efforts were to beat the whole world in wool, and he 
created in ten years, from 1845 to 1855, the largest wool con- 
cern ever seen. He had five establishments in England, three 
in France, and one in Germany. Having exhausted the field of 
invention there, he turned to silk ; he had no knowledge of it 
whatever, but he saw there was a field in silk, and set to work, 
By little and little one thing after another grew, until Manning- 
ham became the vast concern it was. Their dyers produced 
about as fine colours as any in the world, and yet he believed 
they had not one who had not learned simply by rule of thumb. 
That only showed that if England could do this without tech- 
nical education, what might she be expected to do with it? He 
did not suggest that they were any the better for not being 

aught ; on the contrary, if we could beat other nations as we 


were, we could beat them vastly better when properly trained. 
In design, colouring, artistic knowledge, the assimilation of 
colours, and all that sort of thing, England was behind. Of 
course there were certain other difficulties, and he might easily 
be led into delivering a fair-trade lecture, especially as he had 
one prepared to deliver to an audience of 2,000 or 3,000 last 
week, who would not listen to him, from ill-will caused by the 
strike ; but they were not met to talk about fair trade except in 
one point of view. He must say there was one thing which 
made him exceedingly angry. At Manningham, at that moment, 
they could beat the world, but half of the machinery was 
covered with dust, and 2,000 workmen were on the street, and 
that simply because America put on a duty of 100 per cent. in 
order to exclude English silks ; they tried to do it with 75 per 
cent., and failed, but they managed it with 100 per cent. In 
Germany, which had a magnificent technical school at Crefeld, 
they would not allow English untechnical goods to enter. They 
came here and sold their goods free, but when Englishmen went 
there they said, “ Oh, no; we are technically instructed here, 
and we have learned, if you beat us, to shut you out ; but when 
we can beat you we come over to London as the best market.” 
That was very provoking, and he could not understand why the 
English did not learn wisdom. Every one who had read the 
history of the silk trade knew that at one time it was very 
flourishing in England, and they all knew why it did not 
flourish now. The year 1860 made the finish of it; it never 
recovered that blow. He concluded by moving a cordial vote 
of thanks to Mr. Purdon Clarke. 

Mr, Purdon Clarke said he would confine himself to reply- 
ing to what had been said by Mr. Donaldson, because he did 
not consider that Englishmen should be discouraged in trying 
to beat the French. We had proved our superiority in many 
other things, and he was confident, from what he had seen, that 
we should be able, if not to beat them, at any rate to rival them 
in the higher arts. Mr. Donaldson had explained the matter 
himself, when he spoke of the opportunity France had had. 
The specimens he had shown that evening were produced by a 
few manufacturers, working for a very limited market, but 
France was making for the whole world ; and in the fine arts 
experiment and practice were factors as valuable as that intan- 
gible quality known as good taste. France had the advantage 
not only of that great market, but ideas and demands were sent 
in from the whole world, and they were all worked up in the 
Lyons factories. If Spitalfields were placed for a few years in 
the same position we should soon level up, and if we had ten 
years we should leave France behind. It was perfectly absurd 
to tell the countrymen of Flaxman, Turner and Alfred Stevens 
that refinement in art must be left to the French. He was 
rather sorry that he had introduced political matters, but that 
was more the fault of politicians who meddled with questions of 
commercial expediency which they were either incapable of 
understanding or did not wish to. He felt very strongly that 
something should be done to secure a more favourable tariff 
for the entry of our silks to foreign countries, especially as 
France was readjusting the duties in an adverse manner, and, 
as Lord Masham had just informed them, the duty on some 
sorts of silk goods had been raised 100 per cent. in America. 
Perhaps the solution was to be found in a remark from one of 
the most important distributors, a Scotchman and a free-trader, 
who said that, whilst he had always been a free-trader, and 
would remain one, he sometimes thought that a little vindictive 
retaliation might be useful when other countries imposed pro- 
hibitive duties, and that, at the present time, something of the 
kind was necessary to help our silk manufactures. 


THE EVOLUTION OF TEXTILE DESIGN. 


LECTURE has been delivered in the Mayor’s Parlour at 
A the Manchester Town Hall under the auspices of the 
Municipal Technical School, by Mr. Paul Schulze, curator of 
the Textile Museum at Crefeld, on “ The History and Develop- 
ment of Textile Patterns of former Centuries.” 

Mr. Schulze said that of late years the attention bestowed 
on matters pertaining to art and industry had been largely 
directed to textiles. His object was to give a summary of the 
evolution of textile design from the earliest times. And fora 
beginning we could go back with confidence for 6,000 years. 
Monuments of this early period proved that there was a culture 
in ancient Egypt from which one could infer the existence of a 
textile industry. The lecturer passed briefly over the textile 
art of Egypt, Assyria and China, showing on a screen examples’ 
of the animals, birds, plants and other things rudely imitated 
for decorative purposes. Reference was next made to the work 
of the ancient Greek weavers, which, he said, was worthy of a 
place by the side of the other artistic productions of the Greek 
race. Then some information was given with regard to the 
textiles of Persia in the third and fourth centuries and the silk- 
weaving of Byzantium. In the beginning of its development 
Byzantian art was hybrid, showing traces of the Western nation 
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which ruled over Byzantium and of the Asiatic races subjugated 
by the Romans. With the government of the Emperor 
Justinian, in the sixth century, a new epoch was inaugurated, 
and an independent style was created, which flourished up to 
the end of the thirteenth century. Justinian engaged first-rate 
Persian weavers for his imperial factories, and foratime there was 
some similarity between Byzantian and Persian drawings. Both 
showed figured pieces surrounded by large circles. A scenevery 
often represented in designs of the seventh and eighth centuries 
was that of a man fighting with a lion. After the decay of 
Byzantian art came the art of the Mahommedans, the charac- 
teristics of which were symbolical animals enclosed in large or 
small circles in contact with one another, as in Byzantian work. 
The ornamental use of letters was also a feature of Islamic art. 
In the textile fabrics made by the Moors in Spain there was 
abundant evidence of their strict avoidance of figure-subjects. 
The Arabs, with their peculiar capacity for mathematics, pre- 
ferred geometrical designs. The lecturer proceeded to speak 
of the textile work in later times in Italy. The Italian factories 
of the fourteenth century at first used the same patterns as did 
the Saracens in Sicily and the Moors in Spain. How these 
underwent alteration the lecturer showed by means of lantern 
pictures. The characteristic ornament of the fifteenth century 
was the pomegranate, animal figures having totally disappeared 
from design. The characteristic feature of the sixteenth 
century was the vase, worked into pomegranate patterns. Of 
the seventeenth century the typical pattern was composed of 
unsymmetrical branches with blossoms and leaves, arranged in 
a series, and leaning alternately to right and left. In the varied 
designs of the succeeding century great use was made of 
flowers, fruit and leaves drawn from nature. Into the present 
century the lecturer did not come. In concluding, he said that 
a fortnight ago he had had an opportunity of seeing in London, 
at the Society of Arts, a great number of splendid English 
silks. He was astonished at the beauty of the patterns and the 
extremely good quality of the fabrics, which could, he thought, 
hold their own with those of foreign countries, including the 
beautiful silks of Lyons. He was greatly surprised that even 
in the centre of the greatest English weaving district there was 
no institution similar, for instance, to the one enjoyed by the 
German silk town of Crefeld for instruction in silk-weaving, the 
designing of silk fabrics and also the dyeing and finishing. 


BASIS FOR AN AMERICAN STYLE OF 
ARCHITECT URE.* 


E have been told for many years that we ought to have 
an American style of architecture, and as I do not 
remember to have met any opposition to this proposal, it seems 
safe, therefore, to conclude that we are under obligation to 
have such a style. I think we may go further, and say that we 
are sure to have an American style. It is not possible that our 
architects should work for years under similar conditions and 
observing and learning from each other’s work without drawing 
together in the method of design, and in the course of time 
producing a style of building different from the European types 
which were the first inspiration. It is a noticeable fact that we 
are giving much less study to contemporary foreign architec- 
ture and more to that of our own country than was the case ten 
or fifteen years ago. I think I am safe in going still further 
than this, and holding that we have already more than one 
American style of architecture. Whether you agree to this or 
not will depend upon the definition you give to the word style. 
Our architecture is certainly enough different from that of 
other nations, so that any one of you could probably select 
with few mistakes the American designs from any miscellaneous 
collection. 

We must not expect that we shall ever have one style to 
which all architects shall give adherence and to which they 
shall confine themselves for buildings of all classes. Our country 
is so vast, and includes climates both cold and hot, moist and 
dry, and the requirements of modern buildings are so varied 
that no one “style” of design can adequately cover the whole 
field. We cannot conceive of a frame dwelling and a brick 
warehouse being built in the same style unless we give to the 
word a very broad significance. We may, however, suppose 
that at any one time the majority of architects of this land will 
be working in the same general spirit, and that their work will 
show such similarity of treatment as to constitute a distinct 
style of architecture. This style will not remain stationary, but 
will have a constant growth and change. My purpose in 
addressing you on this subject is not to enter into an abstruse 
speculations upon the architecture of the future, but rather to 
discuss what we ought to make our architecture now. If there 
is to be a national style in which we are to have a part, what 
shall that style be? 


* A paper read before the Chicago Architectural Sketch Club by 
Mr. Normand §. Patton, and published in the Vorth-Western Architect. 


There may be some who think that as inventive a people as 
the American ought to start an entirely new and unique style of 
building, and there are architects who have considered them- 
selves as apostles of such a new movement. Their success has 
not been encouraging, and I hardly need to argue before this 
club that whatever style we adopt, it will be based on some 
other.that has gone before. The world is too old for any 
radical new forms to be evolved, unless we employ new 
materials which require some characteristic treatment. Our 
Chicago system of a steel skeleton enclosed in a casing of 
masonry may require a modification of preconceived methods 
of architectural treatment, but as long as we have to consider 
masonry, whether of brick or stone, we will find that lintels, 
columns, piers, buttresses and arches, round, pointed, elliptical, 
segmental and flat, have all been tried by former generations, 
and do what we will we cannot avoid following in the footsteps of 
some of our predecessors. We have already had in this country 
revivals of all the principal styles of architecture, and I propose 
to examine whether any of them give sufficient promise to be 
adopted as an inspiration for or a foundation of an American 
style. ’ Shall we follow the Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Roman- 
esque or Gothic, or any modification of them ? 

Now bear in mind that I seek a practical solution of this 
question. I do not expect to find any one style that contains 
all the excellences or that will be adapted to all circumstances. 
The question is, what style, if any, is adapted to the greatest 
number of our American buildings? Beginning with the oldest, 
we may dismiss the Egyptian immediately as too primitive. 
The Greeks are thought to have received their first ideas of 
architecture from the Egyptians, and they produced a very 
elegant and refined style. It will not do for us, however, for it 
does not make use of the arch. We cannot get along without 
the arch, nor can we do without the lintel. We must have a 
style that permits of the use of either or of both in the same 
composition. Let us remember the Greek architecture for its 
repose and dignity and for its beautiful and refined forms of 
columns, mouldings and ornaments. The use of the arch 
naturally suggests the Gothic. This gives us a most scientific 
treatment of arches, and in vaulting surpasses all other styles. 
There are also new forms, quite different from the Greek, and 
yet reminding us of them in the way in which each moulding is 
designed for the special place in which it is to be placed. To 
me the Gothic is a charming style, and travellers will sing the 
praises of the Medieval cathedrals as long as their buttressed 
vaults shall stand, but for modern buildings it is not what we 
want. Of stone vaults we have little use in commercial or 
residence architecture, and although the arch is indispensable 
the pointed form is not adapted to buildings with low storeys 
and flat ceilings, and such must be the great majority of those 
we build. 

The American style must employ the semicircular arch, it 
must tolerate the segmental and elliptical and must live on good 
terms with lintels of all sizes and descriptions. The straight 
line must be our main dependence. The curve we need for 
variety, but even then it must be a practical and manageable 
curve. There are two styles that employ the round arch—the 
Roman and the Romanesque ; and if we are to find an inspira- 
tion from the ancients we must seek it here. 

When discussing such a subject, it is always necessary to 
define one’s terms that are used differently by different authors. 
I propose to use the terms Roman and Romanesque in a broad 
sense. By the Roman style I mean all the architecture of Pagan 
Rome, 72. previous to the reign of Constantine, and to this 
should be added the revival of this style in modern times 
known as the Renaissance, especially the Italian Renaissance. 
The devotees of this style call it Classic. When we compare 
Roman architecture with Greek we are struck by two pro- 
minent facts. First, the great variety of buildings which the 
Romans treated in an architectural manner; second, the 
development of the arch. Before we discuss the Roman style 
of architecture, let us ask ourselves what we mean by a style of 
architecture. Architecture, according to Fergusson, is “the art 
of ornamental and ornamented construction,” and therefore a 
style of architecture must be a certain method or system of 
ornamental and ornamented construction. 

The Greeks employed a system of tapered columns, carry- 
ing an appropriate entablature, and their buildings being one- 
storey structures, this “ order” of architecture formed the whole 
building. The Romans adopted a modification of the Greek 
idea for their temples, but for most of their buildings they used 
the arched form of construction. They should, therefore, have 
an arched style of architecture, or their style should be a 
system of ornamental and ornamented arches. Now the 
Romans found the same difficulty that we do in inventing a 
new style of architecture, and they did what we do, took as a 
starting-point the work of their predecessors. They modified 
the Greek columns and then proceeded to apply them as orna- 
ments to their arched construction. It did not occur to them 
that columns could be made to carry their arches instead of 
Greek architraves. They built piers to carry the arches and 
then set a column in front of each pier and placed an entabla- 
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ture on the columns. They thought their style of arched con- 
struction plain, but instead of inventing some logical method 
of ornamenting it they simply placed a screen of Greek 
architecture in front of it. This is the fatal weakness of 
Roman architecture which has been copied by all those who 
have been swayed by Classic models to this day, as witness 
the design for the new Art Institute in this city, which seems 
to have been conceived on the theory that a building to contain 
Roman and Greek sculpture must not exhibit any development 
of architecture more modern than the days of the Roman 
Empire. 

Roman architecture is not a rational system of construction, 
but is two systems imperfectly united.’ It is a transitional 
period in which the architects sought to unite the orders of the 
Greeks with their own arches, but before the task was complete 
the Roman Empire had yielded tothe conquest of our ancestors 
the “barbarians.” This task of developinga rational system of 
decoration for an arched construction was accomplished by the 
nations of Western Europe, especially the French, and as a 
result we have the styles we call Romanesque and Gothic. I 
have found a corroboration of my views in such an unexpected 
quarter, and so tersely expressed, that I cannot forbear to quote 
from a work which you will find quite rich in architectural 
suggestions. I refer to the “ Century Dictionary,” where I find 
the following :— 

“ Romanesque Architecture.—A general and rather vague 
phrase, including the styles of round arched and vaulted 
architecture which prevailed in the West from the fifth 
to the middle of the twelfth century. The Romanesque 
can be separated into two distinct divisions. (@) That 
but little removed from debased Roman prevalent from 
the fifth to the eleventh century, and (4) the late, fully 
developed Romanesque of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
which comprises the advanced and differentiated Lombard, 
Rhenish, Saxon, Norman and Burgundian styles. The latter 
division, while retaining the semicircular arch and other 
characteristic features of Roman architecture, is in every sense 
an original style of great richness and dignity, always inferior, 
however, to the succeeding pointed style in the less perfect 
stability of its round arch and vault, the greater heaviness and 
less organic quality of its structure, the inferior flexibility of its 
design and the archaic character of its figure sculpture, of which 
much, hcewever, is admirable in the best examples, particularly 
in France.” It was such a novel idea to me to find archi- 
tectural criticism in a dictionary that I was led to examine 
further. I will give you only a few sentences :—“ The archi- 
tecture of the ancient Romans was characterised by the adoption 
of the Greek orders in general as mere external ornaments in 
lavishness of redundant and artificial decoration, and without 
understanding of their delicately studied proportions and logical 
arrangement. 

“ Medieval Architecture—This architecture embodies a 
union of the Greek system of columnar construction with the 
Roman vaulting and arches, with the consequences flowing 
logically from the new combination. Despite local differences, 
Medizval architecture represents a continuous development 
from the Classical Roman to the modifications wrought by the 
Renaissance.” 

“ Renaissance Architecture.—While all Renaissance architec- 
ture is far inferior to Medizeval building of the best time, it 
represents a distinct advance over the debased and over- 
elaborated forms of the Medizeval decadence.” 

These views will probably not strike any of you as novel. 
The dictionary but condenses the generally accepted opinions 
of the best critics of art. The Roman architecture impresses 
us by its magnificence and by the beauty of many of its forms, 
but it is lacking in the fundamental principle of architecture 
that the decoration must be an integral part of the construc- 
tion. The Greeks followed this principle, and developed it 
for the column and entablature, but if we seek its application 
to the arch we must pass by the Roman to the Romanesque. 
The Roman or Classic style does not give us a rational system 
of “decoration and decorated construction,” therefore it is not 
true architecture and cannot make a satisfactory basis for an 
American style. The Renaissance is in many ways better and 
more developed than the ancient Roman. It borrowed much 
from the Romanesque and Gothic, but being wrong in principle 
no addition of foreign details can save it. 

Let us turn to the Romanesque and inquire what claims it 
has to be the foundation of our national style. First, it is a 
rational style. The system of ornamentation conforms to the 
construction and is inseparable from it. One reason for the 
failure of Classic architecture is its worship of the “ orders.” 
In a Greek or Roman temple the column with its entablature 
forms indeed the essence of the whole structure, and in our own 
days a porch toa building consists of columns supporting a 
roof, but in the practical buildings for our day and climate the 
column plays an insignificant part. You can’t keep out the 
weather with columns, and in a climate where we have so much 
weather to keep out we must have a style of architecture that 
puts all architectural forms in their true place. 
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What are the elements of a modern building with which the 
designer must produce his effects? Columns, bases, pedestals, 
balustrades? No. The fundamental elements of a building 
are walls, roofs, doors and windows. You may construct a 
building and make it ornamental and have no columns. Take 
fo: example the Temperance Temple in this city, which is cer- 
tainly a design of a high order. There are no columns in its 
exterior design. In the December number of the Architectural 
Review the editor makes a furious attack upon our American 
Romanesque, in which he says :—‘‘ When our architects ceasé 
attempting to fasten upon constructive necessities parasitical 
ornament, and confine their attention to proportioning masses, 
solids and voids, and applying accenting ornament; when they 
cease to be disturbed about styles and consider forms and 
mouldings purely in regard to their relative tones and shadows, 
then the client will begin to have sincere respect for what he 
now considers as an accomplishment which while necessary is 
pleasing.” 

It is a little difficult to tell which way the editor is squinting 
when he refers to “parasitical ornament” fastened upon 
“constructive necessities,” but it will be hard to find a more 
striking or illustrious example than in the so-called “ Classic 
architecture.” If we strip the “ parasitical” orders from the 
Roman architecture, it is no longer Roman but Romanesque. 
I can find no better illustration of Classic and Renaissance 
architecture than the boxes of ornamental building blocks made 
for children. The designer in the Renaissance style has at his 
command three boxes of ornamental blocks called Doric; 
Ionic and Corinthian. (The Tuscan is a cheaper make of 
the Doric, and the Composite is not now kept in stock.) 
There is also a box of constructive blocks, containing plain 
blocks for walls and piers and voussoirs for arches. The 
design is made by piling up the constructive blocks in the 
shape of the proposed building, and then placing various 
combinations of the ornamental blocks in front of them. 
Sometimes it is quite difficult to make the ornamental blocks 
fit the arrangement of the constructive blocks, but it is against 
the rules of the game to have any new shapes of blocks made. 
Only the stock patterns must be used. All the columns in each 
box are the same size and shape, and it sometimes happens 
that a column is not long enough to reach the full height of an 
arched window. There is a special block to meet this difficulty, 
called a pedestal. It is put under the column to piece out the 
height, and performs the service rendered by a bat in brick- 
work or a dutchman in carpentry. Many of these “ Classic” 
building blocks are very pretty, and they are well made, but 
the designs have an artificial look, and become very tiresome 
from their sameness. It is said that in ancient Rome there 
were fifty kinds of Corinthian capitals, but the cost of getting 
out new patterns is so great that now all the manufacturers use 
the standard Corinthian column. 

Roman architecture is not a principle of growth, but only an 
aggregation of certain forms. Therefore it can never develop, 
for there is no life in it. When we take the suggestion of the 
editor of the Architectural Review, and apply “ accenting: 
ornament,” we catch the spirit of the Medizval architecture. of, 
which the Romanesque was one phase. 

My second point in favour of Romanesque is that it is a: 
flexible style. Mr. Schuyler says that ‘ Romanesque may be. 
recommended as a point of departure for modern-architects. 
precisely because it has never reached its ultimate perfection, 
as Gothic did.” I would add to this that Romanesque, taken. 
in its broad sense, has such infinite possibilities that it never- 
will reach its ultimate perfection until the human race ceases to 
make progress in art. When architecture became emancipated. 
from the Classic orders and architects began to give attention 
to “ proportioning masses, solids and voids,” as the eaitor of, 
the Review would have us do, then began the development of, 
the most perfect architecture the world has ever seen. We, 
call this development Romanesque up to the point where, in 
order to suit the system of stone vaulting needed for cathedrals,- 
the pointed arch superseded the round. The Gothic was but, 
a more complete development of the Romanesque idea as: 
applied specially to one class of buildings, in which the vaulted, 
ceilings of stone and windows of stained-glass are the dominant 
features. That there is no essential difference in principle be-. 
tween Romanesque and Gothic is shown by the appellation of. 
“round-arched Gothic” sometimes given to the Norman and: 
Romanesque. We find the pointed arch not adapted to our: 
everyday needs, but if we adopt the Romanesque idea we may 
avail ourselves of much of the beautiful Gothic detail, and apply. 
it with slight change to the round-arched style. The Gothic is. 
unquestionably the most complete and scientific development, 
that architecture has ever attained, and when we change back. 
from the pointed to the round arch we may still retain the re-. 
finement of the pointed style. On the other hand, as the, 
Romanesque was developed out of the Roman it is not so far 
removed as to be entirely out of sympathy with it, and we may . 
use whatever is good in the Roman detail, or better still go back. 
to the Greek and avail ourselves of its riches. The Romanesque, 
standing thus midway between the lintled architecture of the 
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Greeks and the arched style of the Gothic and uniting them both 
in one harmonious whole, reminds me of the properties of the 
ellipse, which may vary in eccentricity from the straight line 
at one extreme to a circle at the other. When we have a style 
that lays hold of the Greek with its right hand and the Gothic 
with its left, where can we place the limit of its possible 
development? 

The Gothic was one phase of the Romanesque carried to a 
high state of perfection. The way is opened for us to take 
another phase and carry it as far. The editor of the Review 
affects to despise all Romanesque detail, and says “the columns 
being apparently capable of working out their own salvation, 
provided they are bunched together.” It would not be very 
difficult to find fault with Corinthian columns. A column ought 
to be capable of working out its own salvation, and helping to 
work out the salvation of the building by carrying an honest 
load. The Corinthian capital, with its thin and caved-in 
abacus, is evidently incapable of performing any useful func- 
tion. The Romans knew this, and always placed the architrave 
so as not to overhang the shaft. But I do net propose to 
quarrel with Classic forms. The Corinthian order is very 
beautiful—in fact, one of the most beautiful forms of architec- 
ture ever created ; only it is getting a little stale, is it not? 

There is no use throwing stones at Romanesque columns 
because they can be bunched together. It is a misfortune of 
~ Classic columns that they cannot be bunched together. There 
are many things that can be done with Romanesque columns 
that their Classic progenitors failed to accomplish. To the 
Classic designer the column is a sort of fetish, an object of 

-worship. It cannot be changed, but the building must conform 
-to the column. To the Romanesque designer the column is an 
efficient servant, ever ready to do his bidding. 

When I say that the Romanesque can combine both Classic 
and Gothic detail you must not understand that the two can be 
mixed indiscriminately in the same design, but that a building 
which has in general the Romanesque feeling may. take on 
more or less of a Gothic character, so that if the arches were 
made pointed it would pass for Gothic, while another building 
equally Romanesque may lean towards the Classic forms, so 
that in case the design should be pleasing, the adherents of the 
Classic school will claim that it is not Romanesque at all. 
~ When we have a building for which a picturesque treatment is 
most appropriate, we will naturally lean toward the Gothic 
side, but when there must be a flat roof and horizontal lines we 
“need not throw away all our principles of design and copy the 
oft-repeated mistakes of the Romans. Study the Classic 
models, but use them as suggestions to be developed, not to be 
repeated. 

The third point I make in favour of Romanesque for this 
country is that it is successful. The editor of the Archi- 
‘tectural Review thinks not, but the general verdict will be 
against him. Most of the young men who have been trained 
in the Classic style in our architectural schools during the last 

fifteen years have, after leaving the school, soon abandoned this 
style for the Romanesque. So popular has this movement 
become that the older architects, who long stood aloof, have at 
last fallen into line and tried their hand at Romanesque. 
Starting at the east the movement has spread to the Pacific 
coast, where the time-honoured dome on the court-house has 
given way to the Romanesque tower. Architecture is not alto- 
gether a problem in mathematics that can be demonstrated. 
It is also a matter of fancy. The people like the Romanesque 
as used to-day, and the architects use it because they like it, 
whatever its faults, and undoubtedly it has them; it seems to 
suit the American temper. 

Mr. Harry W. Desmond attempts to improve upon Fergus- 
son’s definition of architecture, and says, “Architecture is 
building expressing esthetic feeling.”. Our feelings must to a 
certain degree be spontaneous. No architect can put feeling 
into a style simply because he has been taught that style. He 
must be in sympathy with it. As with the orator, he must be 

absorbed in his subject. The Gothic revival took a deep hold 
upon those who supported it, but it was practised more from a 
sense of duty than from love of the forms. 

When Richardson completed Trinity Church at Boston, 
then appeared a style that retained the truthfulness ‘of the 
Gothic expressed in a form more in harmony with our American 
wants. ‘There had been revivals of Norman and other forms of 
Romanesque, but they were revivals of the dead form rather 
than the living spirit. As St. Paul says, “The letter killeth, the 
Spirit giveth life.” The new style was not French Romanesque 

~or English Romanesque, but American Romanesque. Some 
object to the term Romanesque. Very well, let us drop it and 
call it the American style. 

It is said this style has vitality, but it is crude. Quite 
likely much of it is so, for what preceded it was crude, but 
crudeness does not depend upon the style as much as on the 
individual. Rock-faced stonework has a beauty of its own that 
is different from anything that can be produced by tools, and 

‘in its right place is not only legitimate but artistic. When, 
however, we obliterate all straight lines, make rock-faced 


window jambs and replace capitals and mouldings by shapeless 
masses of half-hewed stone, we have removed our building 
outside the pale of the fine arts. The man who wears loud 
clothes will want a loud house, and he can always find an archi- 
tect who will cater to his wishes. There is a lack of polish in 
much of our American society that will be reflected in its archi- 
tecture. Yet we must not forget that there are qualities more 
valuable than mere polish. The rough diamond is worth more 
than the polished paste. We pay our honours to Abraham 
Lincoln rather than to the city dude. Honesty comes first in 
architecture as in morals, but the manners of a gentleman 
always add charm to the character. Let us see that our 
architecture, whilst losing nothing of its sterling qualities, 
shall add the graces of self-restraint, refinement and repose. 

The Romanesque revival has given us the best examples of 
architecture we have in thiscountry. There is something in its 
freedom that stimulates the invention of the designer. While 
there has been assimilation that could hardly have been un- 
conscious, in the great majority of cases even the beginner in 
this style shows evidence of thoughts of his own. A new:style 
in the hands of new men will often be crude, but the 
Romanesque gives far greater promise for the future than the 
Classic, which, with its despotism of ready-made forms, con- 
tinually revolves in a circle, and after a spasmodic effort at 
progress, usually relapses into its primitive condition. 


ST. ANDREW’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
GLASGOW. 


SALE. of work in aid of funds fer the repair of St. 
Andrew’s Episcopal Church has been held in Glasgow. 
The Marquis of Huntly, in opening the bazaar, said the 
church was one of the oldest, if not the oldest, in the Epis- 
copal Communion in Scotland, having been erected, he 
believed, in 1750. That was one interesting fact connected 
with St. Andrew’s, but there were many other interesting facts. 
He knew it was a trite saying that those who lived nearest to a 
place knew least about it; but he did not want to say that 
Glasgow people did not know anything about St. Andrew’s, and 
he was not going to malign them by saying they did not know. 
Another interesting fact was that in St. Andrew’s Church they 
possessed a most valuable relic. He believed that a piece of 
the high altar of Iona was in the altar of St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church in Glasgow. That took them back to the first mission 
founded by St. Columba in these islands in the beginning of 
the sixth century. It was a very great thing to think that 
St. Andrew’s possessed a relic from the high altar of the church 
of Iona.. Another of their relics were the candlesticks upon 
the altar, which were made from the old oak wood from the 
Stockwell Bridge which was built by Bishop Rae. He had 
another relic to tell them of, and then he went to matters 
which perhaps affected himself. There were times when the 
Highlanders invaded Glasgow, and many of his ancestors suffered 
and died at the hands of Argyll, one of the Lords of the West. 
Many a Glasgow bailie sat upon a poor Highland body who 
was simply doing his duty upon that occasion in levying black- 
mail upon the Glasgow citizens. When he heard that the bells 
that used to ring the shrift for the passing Highland body 
eventually found their way from the Tolbooth to a pawnbroker’s 
shop, and were there saved from being melted down, and were now 
in St. Andrew’s, he recognised some appreciation of the High- 
landers and Highlands. St. Andrew’s had at least saved 
Glasgow from the odium of having lost the bells of the Old 
Tolbooth, and preserved them in the old Episcopal Church. 


ST. DUNSTAN-IN-THE-EAST. 


N a letter to the Zzes Mr. G. Aitchison, A.R.A., writes :— 

It never occurred to me that any human beings would 
desire to wantonly destroy the permanent wealth of the country 
when they had not even the excuse of filling their pockets by 
its destruction ; so that, until I saw the letters you published, 
I forbore from writing. The temporary wealth of a nation is 
the consumable commodities it supplies, and except at rare 
epochs its main history resembles that of “the everlasting 
club,” a mere list of the tons of bread, cheese, meat and fuel, 
of the hogsheads of beer, wine and spirits, and of the bales of 
stuff it consumes, and after its day is passed we may as well 
ask what has become of its wealth as of last year’s snow ; but 
in fortunate times a nation elaborates a little permanent wealth 
in the shape of science and art. A few advances have been 
made during this happy period in the knowledge of the laws of 
nature, and certain high emotions of mankind have been pre- 
served in statues, pictures, buildings, musical compositions, 
poetry and oratory, and catalogues of events have been recorded 
in history. What was the permanent wealth produced in the 
age of Augustus ?—a few poems, a few histories, a few stories, 
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possibly a few musical compositions, a little geography, 
medicine, law, a few statues, bas-reliefs and plate, and a few 
buildings. Besides the delight and instruction these things 
have conferred on countless millions from the days of their 
creation to now, they have been a perennial source of wealth to 
Rome and to every civilised nation ; at this moment we are 
being charmed by Professor Middleton’s remains of Ancient 
Rome. Architecture has peculiar claims to the attention of 
every nation ; its monuments are obtrusive and insist on being 
noticed, and they cannot well be moved, so that they are a 
perpetual reminder, even in their ruin, of the former greatness 
of the nation that erected them and of its position in civilisation. 
What should we know of the former glories of dumb nations 
like Egypt if its monuments were swept from its soil? Sir 
Christopher Wren was the Michael Angelo of England ; he pro- 
duced nothing that was not full of instruction and delight, and 
the steeple of St. Dunstan-in-the-East is one of his master- 
pieces. It is scarcely necessary for those who have eyes to ask 
what a mere antiquary like Britton or a fanatic like Welby 
Pugin thought of Wren’s works. Every Londoner who has any 
feelings beyond the desire of money and a good dinner must 
have been repeatedly charmed by the quaint grace of that spire 
so marvellously standing in the air on its slight supports, and 
every constructor may learn from it how this feat is”to be 
properly done. The same motive was undoubtedly used before 
at Newcastle and elsewhere, only at Newcastle the architect did 
not know exactly how the strains would come, and were the 
buttresses not banded and tied with iron it would long since 
have disappeared. The City of London was once unique from 
the number, variety and beauty of its spires, but the hand of the 
dull spoiler has been at work and they are disappearing every 
year. The amount of plunder that can be got by the destruction 
of this great work of science and art.is too trifling to be con- 
‘sidered. Recent experience shows that filling a City church is 
not the hopeless task it is represented to be. 


THE DISPUTE IN BIRMINGHAM. 


HE dispute between the operative bricklayers, the labourers 
and the master builders in Birmingham and district has 
entered upon the fourth week of its existence, without any ap- 
parent prospect of as peedy settlement of the question. In many 
instances, says the Bzvmingham Post, with masters outside the 
employers’ association, the increased rate of wages have been 
conceded, but in some of these cases the concessions are not 
quite acceptable to the men, because the masters have not con- 
sented to sign a document to the effect that they will continue 
to pay the increase after the conclusion of the work at present 
‘in hand. Ina number of these cases pickets have fetched out 
bricklayers who were at work at the increase, The families of 
many of the men, especially the bricklayers, are beginning to 
feel the pinch of privation very severely. During the last fort- 
night a considerable number of bricklayers have gone to other 
districts in search of work. None of the employers in the 
association have paid the increases, and, as the bricklayers 
have at their back a strong organisation, there is every proba- 
bility that the struggle will be a prolonged one. The labourers 
are not so fortunate, their trade society being only of recent 
foundation, and therefore not strong in finances. Up to the 
present the effect of the dispute has not been marked upon the 
other branches of the trade, but in view of the continuance of 
the strike, shortness of time will have to be worked by car- 
penters, masons and plasterers. On behalf of the men arbitra- 
tion is entirely rejected, and the masters so far are equally 
determined to stand out until the men agree to accept arbitra- 
tion. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Plymouth.—The corner-stone of the new parish building 
‘for All Saints, Plymouth, was laid on Saturday, the 23rd inst., 
by Mr. Shelly, of Plymouth. The cost of the building will be 
about 1,250/., and it is to be completed by October next. The 
materials for the structure are the same as used for the 
vicarage, which was built five years ago by the late John D. 
Sedding, namely, local limestone and red brick. Mr. Edmund 
Sedding, of Plymouth, is the architect, and Mr. Blowey, of the 
same town, is the builder. 
_ Derby.—The Duke of Devonshire has just laid the founda- 
tion-stone of an extension of the church of St. Werburgh, 
Derby. When the extension is complete the old church will 
be pulled down and rebuilt. Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., is 
the architect, and Messrs. Shillitoe & Son, contractors for 
Truro Cathedral and the Admiralty and War Office buildings 
in Spring Gardens, S.W., are the builders. 
Pocklington.—The village church of Thornton has just 
been reopened after restoration. The work has been carried 
out by Mr. T. Grant, Pocklington, under the supervision of Mr. 


Ewan Christian, architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
The total cost is about 850/. 


Werrington.—The church of St. Martin, situated on the 


borders of Werrington Park, near Launceston, has been re- 


opened after undergoing works of restoration, at a cost of about 
3,000/.. The work has been carried out to the plans of Messrs. 
St. Aubyn & Wadling, architects, of London, by Mr, W. Burt, 
of Launceston. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Dunfermline.—A new Board school has been opened at 
Dunfermline. The school has been built from plans by Messrs. 
H. & D. Barclay; Glasgow. On account of the narrow limits 
of the site, the ground floor is raised to give a covered play- 
ground underneath. The school will accommodate 622 pupils, 
and the cost will be about 5,500/. 

Middlesbrough.— New Board schools have just been 
opened in Grange Road, Middlesbrough. The new schools, 
which have cost altogether 21,000/., will accommodate 1,200 
children. Externally the schools present a handsome appear- 
ance, and the arrangements inside are fully equal to the require- 
ments. The architect is Mr. J. M. Bottomley, of Middles- 
brough. 

Middlesbrough.—A new wing added to St. Mary’s Catholic 
Schools, Middlesbrough, has just been opened for use. The 
building affords accommodation for above 250 girls, and has 
been designed by Mr. Simpson, of Bradford. te 

Thurso.—A new Board school, erected in Thurso, has jus 
been completed. The entire cost will be about 3,o00/ Mr. 
Donald Leed, architect, George Street, Thurso, designed the 
structure ; Mr. George Gunn, builder, did the masonwork ; 
Mr. William Innes, Halkirk, the joinerwork ; Mr. James Reid, 
Thurso, the slaterwork; Mr. James Mercer, Thurso, the 
plumberwork ; Mr. Hugh Day, Thurso, the plasterwork ; and 
Mr. James Cramond was the painter. 


GENERAL. ) 


Mr. J. C. Edwards, the proprietor of the well-known terra- 
cotta works at Ruabon, has been appointed High Sheriff for 
Denbighshire. Pere 

A Statue of the late Oliver Heywood is to be erected in 
Manchester. cs 

A New Society has been formed in Paris under the title 
of “ Les Inquiets de l’Art,” consisting of artists who desire to 
express sentiments hitherto neglected, and to protest against 
the servitude of the Salon. . port wifes 

Mr. J. S. Corder, architect, Ipswich, has been appointed 
Deputy-Assistant Inspector of the Schools of Science and Art 
for the Suffolk district. edi nt | 

The Death is announced of Mr. R. J. Johnson, architect, of 
Newcastle, at Tunbridge Wells. sta 

Mr. H. T. Wakelam has been appointed surveyor to the 
Herefordshire County Council, at a salary of 400/. a year. There 
were eighty-four applicants for the post. ties: 

The Death is announced of Mr. T. G. Beckett, architect, 
Southport, who about the middle of the month was attacked by 
influenza, which was followed by pneumonia. 

M. Diehl, professor at Nancy, is about to be sent to Tunis 
by the French Government, in order to study and report on the 
Roman inscriptions and the principal remains of Byzantine art. 

A Refuge for the homeless is proposed as the best 
memorial of the late Cardinal Manning. . Dither 

Mr. W. Cudworth, of Bradford, has been presented with 
a gold medal and a cheque for I50/. in recognition of hi 


services in treating of local history and archzology. bia 

A Bazaar has been held in the Shire Hall, Hereford, in ai 
of the restoration fund of All Saints Church. The works at 
the spire has cost 1,700/. [and it is proposed to continue the 
restoration, for which about 6,o00/. will be needed. © = * 

M. C. Ravaisson-Mollieu, one of the assistants at the 
Louvre, has received the Grand Prix Bordin for the second 
time, in recognition of the merit of his book on the Manuscripts 
of Leonardo da Vinci. 


A Congregational Chapel is to be erected at Barnet, ata 
cost of 4,500/. . 


The Gloucester City Council have decided to ask Mr. 
Mansergh to advise them how best to obtain a supplementary 
supply of water. 


The Staffordshire County Council have passed a resolu- 
tion that it is the duty of the committees of the Council in all 
contracts to make provision against the evils disclosed before 
the “ Sweating Committee,” to insert such conditions as may 
prevent the abuse arising from sub-letting, and to make every 
effort to secure the payment of such wages as are generally 
accepted as current in each trade for competent workmen. 
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THE annual report of the Council of the Manchester 


Institution refers to, the transformation of the Art Gallery. 


At a meeting of the Governors in October last, attention 


having been drawn to the insufficient gallery accommo- 


dation at the Royal Institution, and to the necessity of 


providing additional and suitable space for the autumn 
exhibition of pictures, it was resolved that a deputation 
should wait on the Mayor of Manchester, to represent to 
him the views of the Governors. On November 24 
a memorial was presented in furtherance of the desired 
extension of the City Art Gallery. Subsequently, how- 
eyer, the City Council announced their intention of pro- 
viding two new galleries by the removal of the sculpture 
galleries and corridors ; 


tion was passed and duly communicated to the Mayor :— 
“The Council of the Royal Institution has. heard, with 
much regret and pain, that it is the intention of the City 
Council to remove the sculpture galleries and corridors, on 
the first floor in the art gallery i in Mosley Street, and to 
substitute, on each side of the central hall, an ordinary 
room or gallery for hanging pictures. _ The Council of, the 
Royal Institution cannot but feel that ‘the proposed ‘altera- 
tion will be merely a temporary expedient ; that it will be 
short-sighted policy on the part of the Corporation ; ; and 
that it would be laying sacrilegious hands on the work 
of a great architect. ‘The Council of the Royal Institu- 
tion, therefore, cannot allow the resolution of the City 
Council to pass unchallenged and without protest ; and 
trust that a reconsideration of its decision may still be 
possible. ‘The Council of the Royal Institution had ven- 
tured to hope that the kind reception the deputation of 
governors met with from the ‘Mayor in November last might 
have produced some more satisfactory result than that now 
determined on by the City Council.” In spite of many 
protests, the City Council, however, have now finally  de- 
cided to adopt the plan prepared by the City Surveyor, and 
it is stated that this will be carried out before the next 
autumn exhibition. Manchester will thus lose an excep- 
tionally beautiful feature from the work of a great master ; 
and the Council cannot but feel that this will bea lasting 
source of regret to the governors and others’ who have 
for .so many years regarded the Royal Institution “as a 
building’ of which the. city. has thegreatest’ cause to be 
proud. It is well to put, the facts ‘on record, for whatever 

may have been done in’ past years by the Governors, 
there is no doubt that the present holders of the office were 
anxious to preserve the gallery, although their éfforts were 
without avail. 


Ir will apparently be difficult for the Halli Guveminent 
to enforce what is known as the /oi Pacca -if the works of 
art are once allowed to pass the frontiers. “The edict which 
places the owners of pictures and statues on the same foot- 
ing as English tenants-in-tail—that is, allowing them to have 
only a life-interest in the property—was intended to'make the 
removal of treasures an impossibility. But it has been 
often evaded. It now appears that the French Courts will 
not give any help to the Italian Government in respect of 
works which have reached France. ‘This is evident from a 
decision which was given a few days ago in the Cour 
d’Appel. Prince Scrarra had succeeded in sending to 
France some of the principal paintings that uséd to be’ found 
_ in his Roman palace. There wasno doubt they were to be 

sold. A decree was..issued by the Tribunal in- Rome 
authorising their seizure. It. could not be. employed in 
France’ without authority. “Application was made for that 
purpose to the Courts. The French judges, however, held. 
that when the /o/ Pacca was enacted, there was no arrange- 
ment entered into for the’ participation of other countries in 
carrying it out. The law was, in fact, entirely local-in its 
provisions. Prince SctarRA is to that extent secure, and the 
itigation will no doubt enhance’ the’ valué of-his property. 
It would of course be hard on pictures or statues if they 
‘ weré treated as criminals and subjected: to’extradition, - * 


and at a meeting of the Council of 
the Royal Institution, held in March, the following resolu- i: 


‘ALPHONSE DE-- NEUVILLE. 


BuiLpers have good reason to rejoice over the defeat 
of the London County Council in the Queen’s Bench 
Division on Wednesday. An endeavour was made to insist 
that a wooden box on wheels, such as builders commonly 
use as a pay-office, was a structure under the Building Act, 
and should: be duly examined bya district surveyor and 
made the subject of fees. The magistrate who first tried 
the case held that the box was part of a builder’s ordinary 
plant, and dismissed the summons. ‘To a man of common 
sense no other decision was possible. But the officers of 
the County Council looked at the box in another light, and 
the case was brought on appeal before Mr. Baron PoLiock 
and Mr, Justice WiLLIAMs. . Of course the appeal was not 
allowed. Cases of this kind bring the Building Act into 
disrepute. ‘They teach people to believe that the Act is 
not one which all should unite in carrying out, but is simply 
a means for giving annoyance. If a builder’s box could be 
considered as a structure, why should not a baker’s barrow, 
which is also on WS and 1 is covered With-a-roof?. 27 Ea 


Tue Government have appointed a committee on the 


‘Ordnance Survey, consisting of Sir JoHN DorineTon, 


M.P. (chairman), Sir ARCHIBALD Grikig, General Sir A. 
Cooks, Mr. H. W. Primrose, Mr. MaTHER, M.P., Mr. 
Rory, 2M-P.;.Mre.C. F: “BRICKDALE, and, “Major - De A. 
Jounston, R.E. (secretary). ‘They are to inquire into and 


report upon the: present condition of the Ordnance Survey, 


and especially to consider—(1) What steps’ should’ be 
taken to expedite the completion and publication of the 
new and revised 1-inch map (with or without hill shading) 
of the British Islands ; (2) that permanent arrangernents 
should be made for the continuous ‘revision and. speedy, 
publication of the. maps on 1-500 (towns) 25 inches, 
6-inches and 1-inch scales ; (3) whether the maps, as.at 
present issued, satisfy the reasonable requirements of ‘the 
public in regard to the style of execution, form and price, 
and whether any improvement can be made in the cata- 
logue and indices. We hope the committee will see their 
way to recommend that the maps of a district should be 
obtainable at the nearest district post-office. The arrange- 
ments about publication are not those that would be 
adopted. if, the Survey Department were turned into a 
limited company. Nothing is done to make the maps known 
throughout the country, and it is only experts who know of 
the places where they are to be purchased.. The survey 
must, in’ fact, be treated as a business affair before. the 
numerous benefits it can afford are realy employed for the 
advantage of the public. 


THE; trustees of the Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the: 
Divine in New,York have decided to commence the build-. 
ing. with the choir. The works are to be undertaken 
without-delay, in order that the choir may. be ready for the. 
dedication , service on June 24, 1895. It. will | cost. 
900,000 dols., and will be used for all cathedral- purposes: 
during the erection of the main part of the building, which 
will require twelve or fifteen years more. ‘The choir will be 
about 150 feet long and 150 feet high, while the cathedral 
will be 520 feet in length. It is calculated there will be 
seating for 1,500 people in the choir. The trustees have 
decided to raise an endowment fund of 900,000’ dols., 
besides the 9,000,000 dols. which will be required for the 
erection of the cathedral. 


NEAR the Ghamps Elysées, in Paris, there has -been 
open for about ten years the panorama of the battle of 
Champigny, by M. Epouarp DeETAILLE and_ the late 
-In- style it surpassed the 
majority of the works of its class. The subject is more 
definite than battles like Waterloo or Trafalgar, for which a 
wide area was necessary. Champigny- was the -more fierce’ 
battle because no time could be spent in “évoliitions. ‘The’ 
representation of it within the limits of a building could be 
made realistic and impressive. It has been decided~ to’ 
break up the panorama. It is said that-parts can be’sold 
as paintings, and from the care taken with the work, there’ 
is no doubt that even a fragment would have value. ‘But i is 
it not more likely tkat- the panorama is about to be trans- 
ferred to ‘Chicago in ‘order to be one of the supplementary 


-attractions in the exhibition. year? 
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PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE impression which this year’s collection of paint- 
ings is likely to make on many visitors is that effects 
of colour have been sought after more eagerly than for- 
merly. The President’s Garden of the Hesperides may be 
taken as indicative of the efforts of several of the artists. 
It would appear as if a differently arranged palette were 
used in its production, and that not only stronger colours 
were adopted, but that they were laid on more liberally than 
in preceding works. The picture is suggestive of ‘a land 
where it was always afternoon,” and merits to be admired 
for its completeness, although it has little dramatic interest. 
The painting in the second room by Sir F, LEIGHTON is a 
reproduction in colour of the cartoon which was prepared 
for the decoration of St. Paul’s. It must be said that much 
of the impressiveness has vanished, for somehow colour 
makes the subject appear more commonplace. For such a 
design monochrome was. sufficient, but what ought to have 
been done was to treat it as a relief in marble and bronze. 
This work is flanked by two landscapes, which may also 
be taken as evidence of the influence’ of colour. One 
is. Mr. . ALBERT Goopwin’s City of’. Dis, which 1s 
imaginative in subject. In it fire’ seems ‘to prevail, 
and as we are accustomed to regard burning as: only 
transient, the effect of the remarkable colour soon becomes 
disagreeable. Mr. MacWuirTER, “in his /une in the 
Austrian Tyrol, has boldly attempted to represent ground 
that is carpeted with flowers, and so large a mass of white 
and blue is a novelty which is welcome. In the same room 
Mr. Dicksrr’s Leda further exemplifies the change. The 
girl is of little importance ; the ambition of the artist was to 
produce a red robe, with an abundance of ornament in 
brilliant gold and of large pattern. So the figure is simply a 
means to exhibit plenty of stuff. Taken as‘an experiment 
it merits consideration. The attempts to display power 
over colour have in general made the collection appear as if 
French examples were this year forgotten. There are few 
paintings in which one colour can be said to prevail ; but 
the independence of foreign models does not always lead to 
satisfactory results. 

It is not a year for pictorial incidents, and that will 
account for much of the disappointment which follows a 
visit. Mr. ORcHARDSON has the most important example. 
Napoleon Dictating to Count Las Casas not only tells its 
story more plainly than most of the pictures, but it is a 
notable example of the economy of colour in which French 
taste at present delights. The appearance on ordinary days 
of the dethroned emperor at Longwood is suggested, but 
“the chequered red madras” which he used to wear 
twisted around his head is omitted, for, of course, that 
patch of red would interfere withthe unity which the artist 
sought after. It is hard to imagine a more quiet arrange- 
ment, yet the picture is undoubtedly the’ most effective in 
the large gallery. It seizes the attention, and on leaving it 
some of the pictures near appear gaudy. 

It is also the best of the few historical pictures. Mr. 
ERNEST Crorrs shows some vigour in his last stand of 
Catrsry and his fellow conspirators at Holbeach, but the 
scene is arranged as it would appear to ordinary people. 
There is no sign of that insight which brings forth revela- 
tions. Mr. Gow paints the Hlag Maidens at Taunton, 
and, like most of the illustrators of the subject, he is not 
aware that the deputation to MonMovwTH consisted of little 
children. The “maidens” were twenty-seven girls of eight 
and ten years of age that were organised in a procession by 
their schoolmistress, who herself bore the sword and Bible. 
The Duke at the time was stopping at Captain HucKER’s 
house, and came out toreceivethem. He was not on horse- 
back:  Itis likely that at the moment he was too unsteady to 
mount. Itis not to be expected, however, that Academicians 
will condescend to read up evidence, but the public will not 
certainly find much interest in history painting unless more 
Care is taken in the preparation of subjects... Mr. .Bour- 
DILLON's Adoard the Revenge, 1591, does not tell its story 
so well as former works would lead us to expect. Lady 
Coventry's Escort, by Mr. Eyre Crowe, we suppose, is 
considered to be of the historical class. There are a great 
many figures, and the costumes appear to be correct. Mr. 
LEHMANN represents CROMWELL with the courageous Lady 
INGELBY, who is said to have defied the Protector, but the 


evidence of the incident is not corroborated. Mr. HERBERT 
ScCHMALZ has selected the Daughters of Judah in Babylon 
for a subject. The king and his courtiers seem to be 
derived from the reliefs, but surely they did not always go 
about in such uncomfortable robes. Was there no undress 
costume in Babylon? The Israelite women in this case are 
not represented as broken down ; they still appear to be 
able to defy their conquerors. The. few pictures this year 
which belong to the class of history suggest the state of the 
market. They are not in favour with dealers, and so long 
as costume rather than character is presented, it cannot be 
said that art suffers from the absence of patronage. . There 
is still a prospect of success for artists who are competent — 
to treat historic events, but they must go through a training 
that will enable them to’ produce pictures which will have an 
air of reality about them, and for which facilities are not 
obtained in the Academy schools. _ pei ion 
_ Decorative. works, it is evident, are also not in request} 
and there.are not many paintings in the exhibition which 
reveal a competency to undertake them.. What used to be 
called the grand style was never less exemplified than it 1s 
at. the ptesent year. The world will care for no work that 
is supposed to be allied to abstractions. The domesticities 
prevail, and antiquity, if treated at all, is forced to assume 
the characteristics of modern every-day scenes. Under 
these circumstances, where there is so much restriction 
about subjects, it is not surprising that painters should try 
to attract attention by experiments in colour, without 
much regard to their ability to undertake them. The 
Academy exhibition, therefore, is not one which affords 
much ‘encouragement for the future. There have beer 
worse years, but it would be hard to recall one which was 
more plainly accommodated to the requirements of patrons, 


- 
IPT, 


who are not able to appreciate what is worthiest in art. 


D. A. M. RAFFET.* hate 


: HERE are so many men engaged in Paris with the 
‘production of works of art it is no wonder if some 
among them become like the Medizeval artists, and paint or 
model or design as if they were workmen who were follow- 
ing a trade. The pleasure they find in production affords 
so much compensation for their labour they become almost 
indifferent to the financial value of their works. RupE and 
Baryeg, the sculptors, Mittet, Jacques and Ropin, the 
painters, were examples. It is still possible to discover 
some men of the class surviving in Paris, who are not 
enticed by visions of palatial mansions near the Parc 
Monceaux. or retainers in quaint liveries ; but worldliness 
is too strong, and the race of old-fashioned artists who can 
dispense with luxurious accessories will soon be extinct. 

_ Rarret, who died in 1862, was a type of those modest 
artists. When he passed away it was considered that more 
than justice was done—to his abilities by describing him as 
“the VERNET of lithography.” He represented scenes on 
stone rather than on: canvas because he had no high 
opinion of himself. He belonged to the people, and he 
was happy in doing something for their pleasure. GOLD- 
SMITH, in his college days, when he ought to have turned 
his poetic power to Latin odes, used to compose ballads for 
the singers in the streets, and felt pride in seeing the effect 
of his verses on the hungry and ragged poor of Dublin. 
RaFFET, who seemed to be created by nature to adorn ad 


‘galleries of Versailles with battle-pieces and to pain 


a 


soldiers that would surpass those of MEISSONIER ; RAFFET, 
who was endowed with an instinct which made him appear 
to be a participator in the revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars ; Rarret, who was, as it were, the complement. of 
BERANGER the poet, as the upholder of the Gallic military 
spirit in art, like GoLpsMm1rTH, found delight when he saw people 
fascinated and excited by each new print of his as soon as 
it appeared in a shop window. _NapoLEon considered that 
his legions could not resist the songs of Paris, and who ca 

measure the effect on the French mind of the battle scenes 
which Rarret composed, and which were as moving as any, 
poet’s lines? Yet it has taken: thirty years before the artist 
could reach that degree of appreciation which would entitle 


 * Les Artistes Célebres: Raffet. Par F. Lhomme. 7 Ouvrage 
Accompagne de 155 Gravures.” Paris: Librairie de l’Art. 
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him to be considered worthy of a public memorial. Men 
of inferior abilities, and who have not exercised a fraction 
of RarFret’s influence, have had their statues set up in 
public places, but they were esteemed as painters and 
sculptors. Rarret was treated as no more than a litho- 
grapher, and it might be supposed from the long neglect 
that he was ona level with the men who chalk fashion- 
plates for the tailors. It will suggest how capricious is 
fame in France when we say that M. Luomme has not 
been able to cite any book or notice relating to RAFFET 
which appeared between 1862 and 1874, and between 1874 
and 1892 they are exceedingly few. Another instance may 
Be given. The Brothers Goncourt pose as collectors with 
the most catholic of tastes ; to take their own account, 
they have an interest in all things relating to French art 
and French ways. But in their Journal, which is remark- 
able for the number of names that are introduced, there is 
mo mention of an artist who was declared to be superior to 
VERNET, CHARLET and BELLANGE in his military scenes, 
and for his representations of Eastern life rivals D&cAMps, 
DerLacro1x and MARILHAT. __ on 
~ The French are not, however, more constant in their 
indifference than in their affections, and quite recently, as if 
by some magic stroke, they have become enthusiastic about 
Rarret. A change of that kind naturally brought,with it 
a desire to see a statue or othér memorial of the artist set 
up in Paris. An ‘exhibition of Rarrer’s lithographs was 
opened for the purpose of obtaining funds, and the visitors 
were amazed at their neglect of so great a man. But there 
is a better way of extending the knowledge of his works 
than any exhibition, and a kind of memorial that is more 
apparent to the world than any figure in bronze or marble. 
That is, by publishing copies of Rarret’s plates. It is, we 
suppose, in that belief the book by M. LHOMME now 
appears. It is double the size of the other parts of the 
series, and as it contains over one hundred and fifty repro- 
ductions of lithographs, sketches and water-colour drawings 
it will enable foreigners as. well as Frenchmen to measure 
the capacity of one of the most remarkable artists of the 
century. M. LHomme has spared no pains in his endeavour 
to become a truthful biographer. ; : | 

- Denis Rarret; as we have said, sprung from the class 
that claims to be the people. He was born in Paris on 
March 1, 1804, the year “when BuonaparTE’ became 
emperor, His father had served in the revolutionary 
army, but as he was assassinated in 1813, he could not 
have imparted to his son much information about the life 
of soldiers. Young Rarrer could not, however, escape 
from the influences of the time, and like many boys. in 
Paris he drew soldiers in his copybooks. An effort was 
made to place him with a painter, but without success. 
After a brief term of schooling he was bound apprentice 
to a wood-turner in the revolutionary Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine. When he had served long enough to receive wages 
he was able to pay. for admission to a drawing-school. . He 
was soon able to work in his spare hours with a porcelain 
painter. Rarrer must have continued to keep up his 
practice of sketching soldiers, for in 1824 he attracted the 
attention of CHaRLET, the military painter, and was allowed 
to work with ‘that artist for “six months. A» comrade 
initiated him into the mysteries of lithography, and for his 
first plate, Zhe Attack on a Village, he received twenty 
francs. It was followed by others of the’ same class and 
by some humorous representations of ordinary life. Litho- 
graphs in, those days were as popular as etchings are now. 
RarFFeEt’s early examples were not the best that were to be 
seen in Paris ; but his plates were liked by the populace, 
for they reminded them of heroic deeds which were not 
treated as fables. Publishers were glad to employ him, 
and success urged him towards improvement. In 1829 
he entered the atelier of the Baron Gros, who was 
one of the Court painters.. The following year he was 
admitted into the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and. allowed 
to compete. Academicians were in those daysall powerful, 
and the subject assigned was Homeric—Zhe iver 
Xanthus pursuing Achilles. It is hardly necessary to” say 
that a young artist who was accustomed to deal with real 
life did not succeed on that occasion. In another trial with 
a Roman subject he gained a silver medal. RaArret’s 
experience was useful, for it convinced him that he would 
be: happier, more, independent:.and~ more useful. to his 


a 


‘allowed to take seats.” 


country by continuing to work in black and white. How 
few of the artists who were then ambitious of equality with 
the great masters have produced pictures that are as 
valuable as the eighteen hundred plates. which bear 
RAFFET’S name ? 

The time had become more propitious for a man who 
believed in the greatness of the revolutionary and imperial 
troops. The second revolution had placed the first in a 
better light. BERANGER, writing in January 1831, could say,. 
‘‘ Chanson, reprends la couronne,” for his days of imprison- 
ment were over, and not only revolutionary songs but revo- 
lutionary pictures could claim some freedom. RArFrET was 
able to allow his fancy the fullest liberty in caricaturing the 
Government, and in representing the trials and triumphs 
of the old soldiers in all parts. of Europe. In all 
he did he was true to his origin. ‘Fhe son of a common 
soldier, his affection was with the men rather than with the 
chiefs. NapoLron, of course, is represented as something 
apart—as a superhuman being who, from the time when Fame 
displayed visions before him among the sands of Egypt to 


‘the time when, himself a vision, he reviewed a visionary, 


army at midnight in the Champs Elysées, continued to be 
a mystery. But the officers count for little in Rarrer’s 
plates, as if he wished to suggest that the battles were won 
by one head and many stout hearts and arms, It is a 


corporal who informs the men as they stand up to their 


knees in water:—‘ You must not smoke, but you are 
It is a young gavroche who 
saucily informs the Emperor that he can rely on himself 
and his fellow gamins de Paris as well as on the Old Guard, 
It is the privates who alone appear to have the privilege to 
abuse NaroLEon while they foilow him, or who are told by: 
the zwvandiere. to cheer up since the victory belongs to 
them. Looking at the pletes it might be concluded that 
Inkermann was not the first soldiers’ battle. The only, 
officers for whom RarrEer condescended to care were 
those representatives cf the people who imparted courage 
to the revolutionary armies. How exalted they are 
made to appear in the presence of the Austrian staff, or 
when they inform a battalion that in consequence of the 
exceptional bravery shoes will be provided; how more 
terrible one of them is than “ plated Mars” when he points 
to the foreigners, and bids his motley squadron ‘“ Abordez 
Yennemi franchement & la baionnette.”. The overplumed 
hats, the voluminous neckcloths, the endless scarfs, the 
Turkish sabrés and gauntlets, the very excess of trappings 
all .became- interesting in Rarrer’s -hands....It was 
evident that all these civilians knew the fierce delight of 
battle around the tricolour flag and enjoyed it: heartily. 
As BERANGER makes his old soldier say :— ! 
‘> ©" For every drop of blood we spent, 
Did not that flag give value plenty ? 
_ Were not our children as they went, 
sy * 1 Jocund to join the warrior’s tent, 
. Soldiers at ten, heroes at twenty? ’ 


ye 


Into the spirit of the time Rarrer entered. | His battles 
and military scenes are not like those of ordinary artists. He 
had sympathy with soldiers, and it enabled him to give, an 
appearance of reality to what was imaginative. Rarrer 
was probably a good listener, and was able to pick up ins 
formation about campaigns from gvognards who were glad to 
have a.hearer; but however’ he was informed, what he 
presents is remarkable. Nor was he one-sided “thghis 
representations. Rarret does not undervalue an enemy, 
nor does he suggest that a soldier’s life is a promenade, of 
which the stages are marked by victories. Since contrasts 
of to-day and to-morrow were devised by artists, none are 
more affecting than his Za Veille’ and Le Lendemain, which 
appeared in 1836. In one we see the drummers entertain- 
ing a body of troops by a dignified sort of dance, while 
other soldiers are seated around.the fires ; everywhere is 
military order. The companion-piece shows the same spot 
of ground as it appeared next day, Men are lying naked; 
near them are dead’ and wounded horses and_ broken 
waggons. One soldier alone appears to be alive, but there 
is no one to attend to his wounds, for the peasants are too 
eager in clearing the field to show mercy. ‘The rain is fall- 
ing in torrents, and a more desolate scene could not bé 
imagined. Both armies have vanished like ghosts. In 
such a scene colour is not required, for it black chalk seems 
to be the best meditim ofexpréssion. tant 
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The war in Algiers, which was undertaken to revenge a 
tap given with a fan to the French ambassador, afforded 
new opportunities to Rarrrr, and at a.later time he. pro- 
duced scenes from the expedition to’‘Rome, which had for 
its, object the .restoration of the Pope. « For the latter 
he also made a series of portraits’ which’ display another. 
sort of power that surprised his admirers, although it must 
be said that the figures in many of RArFET’s compositions 
reveal as much individuality in the faces as if they were 
drawn from life. With modern disciplined troops, where 
a machine-like similarity is sought, there could not be so 
many chances ‘for picturesque display as with the revo- 
lutionary armies, where chance seemed to rule, but RAFFET 
accepted the difference and made the best of it. Even out 
of the Russian regiments of NicHouas’s time RAFFET con- 
trived to make pictorial drawings. 
‘Much of this was due 
Rarret’s. head was not turned with fanciful notions of his 
capabilities to produce monumental paintings. He was a 
workman who tried to do all things well. 


slap-dash experiments; every inch of a plate must be worked! 
out carefully and gradually.’ RArFrET was taught patience’ 
by his art as well as thoroughness. 
possible to do on stone ; he kept within due bounds, and 
yet produced most various effects. 
hundreds of soldiers, as in. the Combat a’ Oued-Alleg, where 


accoutrements have the fierce light of an African sun thrown 
on them, and where in consequence smallness of scale does' 


not excuse indefinite detail.- RArret’s ‘figures in this plate 
will bear examination with a microscope: On the other‘ 


hand, the Revue’ Mocturne, which shows the ghost of 


NAPOLEON reviewing the ghosts of his troops, has a hazi- 
ness which will suggest a. dream-scene. ‘The two plates by 
themselves are enough to prove that RAFFET was a master 
of technique. - 

But there are many other plates which: will repay the 
most rigorous analysis. -In fact, in this case the reproduc- 


tive process brings us. nearer RAFFET’s work than is pos- 


sible with most painters or sculptors’ productions. ‘The 
appearance of the book is most opportune, and it will be 
valued wherever picturesque subjects, gain admiration. 


MEDIAEVAL SCULPTURE.* 


N EXT “to architecture sculpture was the most important art’ 


of northern Medizeval Europe, and especially of France, 
where it developed more rapidly than in Italy. Exteriorly and 
interiorly the French ‘architects employed sculpture’ in the 
greatest profusion, both as an architectural adjunct and as illus- 
trative of Christian doctrine. -In England its use was com- 
paratively limited. The front of Wells Cathedral contains a 
remarkable series of sculptures, and in some of the other 
cathedrals it is found to a slight extent, but nowhere in England 
did it receive the intelligent application it had in France, where 
it not only strengthened the construction and increased the 
appearance of solidity, but set forth simple truths and doctrines 
in a manner that could be understood by the most ignorant. 
An art which could thus bring home the truths of the gospels 
and of the Church to:minds that could learn of them in no 
other way, fully merited the wonderful development it received 
at the hands of the Medizeval sculptors. me ; 
Sculpture reached its highest development in the choir 
screen and the portals. The history of the choir screen is a 
most interesting study in evolution. Originally, in the basilica, 
designed as a means of separating of the irferior clergy and 
singers from the congregation—a signification it has retained to 
the present day—it was a simple low wall, whose richest orna- 
mentation. was a geometrical design in mosaic, and whose most 
imposing features were the ambones or reading-desks for the 
gospel and epistle, which formed part of their construction. . In 
the Medieval cathedral this simple structure had grown from 
these elementary proportions to massive. walls of stone or 
marble, often 10 or 15 feet in height, and ornamented with 
elaborate sculptures and other decorations, the whole forming an 
architecturai combination of the most impressive kind. | Here 
the Medieeval artist told the story of the patron saint of the 
church, or set forthithe episodes in the life of the Virgin, or 
depicted some Scripture incident in forcible and. effective 
sculptures. Perhaps the most famous of these works, and cer- 


*-From. a lecture on ‘Christian. Thought in Architecture,” 


delivered before the American Society of i 
Seah long erie yo Church History, by Mr. 


to his conscientiousness. 


Lithography, « 
or at least the kind he practised; does not give scope for’ 


He knew what it was’ 


He could represent,; 


tainly the most beautiful and elaborate, though dating from the 
fifteenth to the beginning of the eighteenth century, is the choir 
screen of the cathedral of Chartres, representing scenes from, 
the lives of Jesus and the Virgin. A long. series of designs 
enclosed in an architectural framework of arches, pinnacles. 
and tracery of almost lace-like delicacy extends around the 
choir. The cathedral of Amiens has a screen with similar 
though less numerous sculptures, illustrating the story of St. 
Firmin, the patron saint of Amiens, and the life of St. John the 
Baptist. Nothing more useful and beautiful than these screens, 
which exhibited, in language that all could understand, the: 
truths of the Bible and of the Church, is to be found in the 
whole range of Gothic art.- With their graphic illustrations of 
sacred themes they offer a marked contrast to the walls of the 
choirs in English churches, which are chiefly ornamented with 
monuments to departed individuals or with Gothic tracery, 
which, while beautiful in itself, is quite without the real living 
Christian interest of the French screens. i, 
- The Christian who could thus study noteworthy events in 
sacred history in the vivid sculptures.of the choir screens. 
found further sources of instruction and pious thought in the 
sculptures which adorned the portals of the church. It was on. 
the doorway that the French artists lavished the. utmost. re- 
sources of their skill and gave freest scope to their inventive 
genius. In one of his most characteristic but fragmentary. 
essays Mr. Ruskin has graphically told the story of the sculp- 
tures. on the west front of Amiens Cathedral, showed their 
meaning, given the names of the almost innumerable statues, 
and explained how the whole forms a wonderful combination_of, 
Christian history and doctrine, dogma and. belief. Its_ title, 
“The Bible of Amiens,” is a most picturesque and truthful 
description of what the French Medizval cathedrals really, 
were.. They were more than mere churches, more than mere 
places for the display of priestly ritual, for elaborate ceremonies 
and imposing functions. They were the centre of the life of 
the city, the places of popular resort, the most conspicuous 
feature of the town. They were epitomes of the culture and 
thought of the time.’ Here alone was found education and 
ideas, and here the people came. for inspiration, not only of 
purely spiritual things, but of the intellect. The churches 
were in truth mighty Bibles, sources of instruction and light in 
a time when just such illustration was needed. It,is impossible 
to study these monumental milestones in. the history of 
humanity without feeling that the light these buildings dis- 
seminated was of a wholesome and manly nature. One can- 
not. come from studying them without. gaining renewed 
confidence in the people and in the religion that produced 
them, in the faith that gave them being. to : : 
Like the entire. facade, the portals were designed,on an 
elementary basis. Sometimes the outer opening was flush 
with the main walls of the church, sometimes they  pro- 
jected beyond. it, while in occasional instances, as the lateral 
doorways of Chartres Cathedral, they are prefaced with a porch. 
The entrance was deeply recessed, the columns supporting’the 
arches from the roof having statues in front of them of between 
them. The whole design was in a measure subordinate to the 
central sculpture in the tympanum over the door, or perhaps it 
would be more proper to say all the sculptures led up to this 
central feature. Various subjects occupied this space, the most 
usual being a representation of the Last Judgment. No single 
piece of sculpture of the Middle Ages is more impressive than 
the Last Judgment of the great portals. The entire doorway 
is in fact given up to representing this most awful event in 
Christian theology, which effectively warns all of the wrath to 
come and the dangers of a worldly life. The scenes of 
the Last Judgment itself are shown on the tympanum, 
but the entire inner surfaces: of .the arches that form, the 
portal: is covered with figures of .cherubim and angels, 
the hosts. of heaven, who appropriately occupy the. most 
lofty position. . Sometimes scenes from the life of the 
Virgin, or some other events in sacred or legendary history fill 
the tympanum, but the Last Judgment is the topic most often 
employed and the most appropriate. Though of very great 
variety and individuality, there is much similarity in all these 
conceptions which are widely distributed in the Romanesque 
and Gothic cathedrals and churches of Europe.~ Christ, the 
Judge of the world, is enthroned above, with St. John and the 
Virgin, or attendant angels on either, side.. Below, the centre 
is occupied by an angel weighing the souls of. the departed. 
On one:side is a hideous Satan ready to seize the condemned, 
and who. hands them to his minions behind him, who’ pass 
them on to the fiery pit, represented by a cauldron over a fire 
vigorously fanned by devils with bellows.. On the other side 
are the blessed, and’in the lowest division the dead rise from 
their tombs. It is a close and graphic transcription of the 
scene described in the Gospels. _ . pant 
’ Thus the Church taught the truths committed to its care ; 
thus the Christian was reminded of the cardinal facts of his 
religion in all the parts of his church building. The structure’ 
itself, not.less than its decoration, made.one great ‘whole that 
was the product of Christian ideas, the outcome Christian 
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faith, the expression of Christian truth. It may, perhaps, be 
‘going too far to point to the great monuments of Christian 
architecture as evidences of revealed religion, but it is impos- 
sible to study these works of art- in the light ‘of Christian 
history and experience without being convinced of the abso- 
lutely genuine piety and Christian feeling that called them into 
being. It is thoroughly in keeping with natural laws that 
Christianity should have freely expressed itself in architecture, 
but it is scarcely short of marvellous that it should have done 
so in so thorough a manner and with such stupendous results. 
It is one of the chief glories of Gothic architecture as practised 
in the Middle Ages that it can be studied not alone as the 
visible expression ‘ofa great intellectual movement, but as the 
typical representative of the most active religious impulse that 
has animated mankind. 

It should not be forgotten that the monuments of Christian 
art, whether they be architecture, painting or sculpture, are 
the common heritage of every Christian. The great Mediaeval 
cathedrals do not belong to any one ‘part of the Church, or call 
it branch or division, if you will. Built at atime when there 
was no schism in the Western Church, they clearly express the 


Western conception of Christianity. As such they form fit’ 


subjects of study to the believing Christian not less than to the 
architect and the student. They are invaluable epitomes of 


the progress of the human mind and the growth of Christian 


ideas at a time of which we have few other memorials. And 
this is what I mean by the value of Christian thought in archi- 
tecture, and why I venture to lay this aspect of the question 
before a company of theological scholars. 

The indication of Christian thought in architecture is no 
fanciful product of the imagination. Christianity, its forms, 
doctrines, ceremonies, lay at the foundation of Christian church 
architecture ; its influence upon the art was persistent and 
marked until the beginning of the Renaissance. ~ It is not 
something that needs to be searched out, for it exists in the 
most evident manner. Christianity exercised quite as much 
influence upon the development of architecture as did progress 
in construction, or the social and political state of the builders. 
Apart from this, the study of architecture from this standpoint 
directs attention to the wonderful illustration of Christian ideas 
in the great churches of the thirteenth century, in which the 


architectural manifestation of Christianity reached its culmina- 


tion. Yet it is well to remember the limitations ; Christianity 
then received its most complete architectural form, but this was 


not because it had reached its highest stage of development as 


a religion or as a social factor. The era in which this point 
was reached was, as has been shown, an architectural one. 
The art quality was of unsurpassed: refinement, but it was due 


to the nature of the time, to the especial things which occupied 


the minds of the people, and other’ characteristics that formed 
the distinctive civilisation of the age. Christianity as a religion 
unquestionably inspired architects, sculptors and painters to 
put forth their best efforts and eclipse all known ideals ; but it 
was because art and religion both held a greater share of 
popular thought in the Middle Ages than at any other time 
that Christian architecture of the form and style known as 
Gothic so thoroughly and completely illustrates Christian ideas. 


THE LINE OF FRONTAGE. 


N Tuesday the action brought by Mr. Worley to keep the 
Kensington Vestry from compelling him to set back his 
buildings in Kensington was heard by Mr. Justice North. 
The ground is in an important position in front of Kensington’ 
Court, and facing Kensington Gardens. It formed part of the 
site on which Baron Grant’s mansion stood until 1880. On the 
west side is a branch bankand on the east one of the roadways 
of Kensington Court. Mr. Worley having taken a lease of 
the ground commenced to erect a row of houses in a line with 
the bank. On March 8, 1892, the superintending architect of 
the London County Council gave a certificate by which he 
declared the building line of the plaintiff’s property fronting 
Kensington Road to be level with the buildings on the west 
side of Kensington Court, therefore further back than the bank 
and thé building line of High Street. The vestry served‘notice 
on the plaintiff to put his buildings back within the line defined 
by the superintending architect’s certificate. The plaintiff 
appealed to the tribunal constituted by the Act of 1899 against 
the finding of the superintending architect, and consisting of 
three persons appointed by the London County Council, the 
institute of Architects and the Institute of Surveyors respec- 
tively. The matter had come before them already, and they 
had adjourned their decision till the hearing of this motion. It 
has been decided that if section 75, under which the super- 
intending architect acted, applies, his decision would have been 
final but for the appeal given by the Act ‘of 1890. - It follows 
that the decision of the new tribunal would also be final, and 
there would be no jurisdiction‘in the High‘ Court to interfere. 
It was contended, ‘however, on behalf of the plaintiff} that’as to 


a part of the ground he was building on he was in effect 

re-erecting a structure on the site of an old structure, and that, ~ 
therefore; whatever right the vestry might have to set the street 
back under section 74 of the Metropolitan Improvement Act, 
1862, they had no right to compel him to keep his buildings): 


‘back as being buildings on an. open space under section 75 of; 


the Act. 

Mr. Justice North said that the site of the proposed struc- 4 
ture should be treated as a vacant space, and not, as to any. 
part of it, as the site of an old building which it had always, 
been intended to re- erect, arid that the case came within the’ 
75th section of the Metropolis: Management Act 1862. That’ 
was the result, he considered, of the judgments of the Lords: 
Justices in Lord Auckland v. ‘Westminster Local Board of 
Works—a case relied upon by the plaintiff, where the site of,. 
buildings taken by a railway company was used for the con- 
struction of the railway and part sold to Lord Auckland. It. 
was held in that case that, there never having been an intention 
that the site should be used otherwise than as building ground, , 
the case came within section 74, and not within section 75, and 
that if the building-line was thrown back compensation must 
be paid. » Lord Justice Mellish said :—“I do not mean to say 
thati in-every caseafter a building has been erected the site of that: 
building. is.to remain for ever within section 74, and never come! 
within section 75. We might suppose the case of a building pulled, 
down and the site turned to a totally different purpose—made, 
for instance, into an open garden, or we might suppose a man 
pulling down his building and voluntarily setting it back to the’ 
general line of the street. I do not suppose that in any such 
case any subsequent owner who might acquire the site, or thé: 
same owner, could after that take advantage of its being an ‘old: 
site: Just in. the same way, if a man pulls down a house and, 
the ground is kept vacant for so many years that all supposed, 
intention of rebuilding is gone, then all the rights to the lights 
will be gone also. But. if there is an intention to rebuild, even 
though there is a delay for two or three years, still the right to, 
the lights would remain.” Mr. Justice North next referred to 
the remarks of Lord Justice Cotton on Lord Auckland’s case in’ 
Barlow v. the Kensington Vestry (27 Ch. D. 362)—a case in 
which Lord Auckland’s case was distinguished, and it was held 
section 75 did apply, and the Lord Justice took the same view 
of the effect of Lord Auckland’s: case as -his lordship. «In 
his opinion the space on which it was now intended to build 
had been turned into an “open garden” within the meaning of the 
expression used by Lord Justice Mellish, and section 75 did 
apply. Nor did he think that it made any difference that on a 
corner of the ground a one-storey house had been erected by 
Baron Grant. His lordship also, not for the purposes of his 
decision, but because there seemed to have been some misap- 
prehension as to the meaning of “street, place or row of 
houses,” to which a building-line under section 75 is to apply, 
made some observations as to the effect of those words with 
the possibility of his remarks being of some assistance to the 
tribunal of appeal from the architect’s certificate—a tribunal 
which had postponed their decision till the hearing of the 
motion. His lordship pointed out that these words “did not 
necessarily refer to a line of building coterminous with a place 
bearing one name. For instance, he said, there might be a. 
terrace of twelve houses in a line, six of which fronted a street 
or road bearing one name, six a street or road bearing another. 
In the same way there could be a line of building for “only part 
of aroad. He remarked, at the same time, that the position 
of the adjoining bank was a fact, to be taken into consideration 
in deciding what the line of building was. In. the result his 
lordship dismissed the action. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


GENERAL MEETING of this Society was held on last 
Friday evening, Mr. W. H. Thorp, the retiring president, 

in the chair. The hon. secretary, Mr. W. Carby Hall, read the 
annual report and balance-sheet, which were adopted. The 
report was of a favourable character, the Society having had a 
successful year. There has been a gratifying increase in the 
number of Associates ; the lectures were of great merit, and 
listened to by better audiences than usual. ‘The library has 
been considerably increased, and now contains most of the 
standard works appertaining to the profession. The Society, 
anxious to further the education of its younger members, has 
made a grant of to/. Ios. to the Yorkshire College towards the 
payment of a lecturer on sanitary science: The financial 
condition of the Society is satisfactory, there being a consider- 
able balance at the banker’s. The Society’s travelling student- 
ship, with 57. 5s. added by the President, was awarded to Mr. 
‘TT, Denton Brooks, he having submitted the best set of 
drawings: Before the meeting: concluded, Mr. Hobson * pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the retiring President for the very 
able:manner in which he had fulfilled his duties during the past 
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two years, and for the care and discretion he had used to 
advance the interests of the Society. Mr. Beevers seconded 
the proposition and Mr. Hall supported the same. The 
President suitably replied. 


TESSER/:. 


The Greeks and National Monuments. 


™ © convinced were the Greeks of the policy of rearing monu- 
ments of national grandeur, that they devoted frequently 
one-tenth of the spoils taken in war to the object of their public 
works, thus at the same time embellishing their towns, raising 
up a monument to their prowess, and exciting their posterity to 
perpetuate their glory. Such was the enthusiasm of the Greeks 
with regard to art, that we find whole cities priding themselves 
on the possession of some masterpiece, and refusing to: part 
with it even at. the tempting offer of exemption from tribute. or 
remission of debt. This was no. vulgar appreciation of such 
works for their supposed rarity and marketable value, as is 
often the case in modern galleries; this was no vain and 
fancied excellence by which they endeavoured to procure fame 
to themselves; but it was the love and estimation of such 
works, produced by education and study. They were prized 
not only by the cities which possessed them, but strangers from 
every part and the inhabitants of rival cities flocked to behold 
and to admire. There are many such instances noted by, 
Cicero in his accusation of Verres, but there are so many 
collected together in the following passage, that we must pre- 
sent it entire :—‘‘ What remuneration, do you imagine, could 
compensate the Rhegians, now Roman citizens, for the loss of 
their marble Venus ? 
their Europa on a Bull, their Satyr, and other works deposited 
in their Temple of Vesta? What the Thespians, for their 
statue of Cupid—for which alone strangers crowd to Thespiee ?. 
What the Cnidians, for their marble Venus? What the Coans, 
for their statue of that goddess? What the Ephesians, for 
their picture of Alexander? What the inhabitants of Cyzicus, 
for their Ajax or Medea?) What the Rhodians, for their 
Ialysus? What the Athenians, for their marble Bacchus, their 
picture of Paralus, or their bronze heifer by Myron?” He 
then continués, “It would be tedious and superfluous to dwell 
upon all the rarities which attract strangers throughout Asia 
and Greece.” What emulation and enthusiasm must this ap- 
preciation and jealousy of their works have awakened in the 
artists’ minds! With what feelings of noble ambition must 
they have desired to associate their name with that of their 
country ! and therefore with what energy and devotedness 
must they have applied themselves to the study of their art. 
As appreciation of their works by the people must have called 
forth a corresponding application on the part of the artists of 
antiquity, so it is the want of this knowledge of art in the public 
that has produced such coldness and carelessness and inanition 
in the works of posterior ages. It is not, therefore, sufficient 
that we possess fine works of art in our museums, and perhaps 
remember them by name, or even recollect their general cha- 
racter ; it is not sufficient that our artists are told to admire 
them and to copy them ; but we must examine them carefully, 
and study them, endeavouring to discover in what their peculiar 
excellency consists, by what train of study the artist arrived at 
such perfection, and how we may equal such works without 
recourse to servile imitation. Thus, notwithstanding the 
treasures of art which Byzantium and Rome contained, we see 
how, through neglect of study and want of appreciation by the 
people, art degenerated to so low an ebb; while by enthusiasm 
and love of art it was raised among the Greeks to so high a 
standard. It was this love of praise that caused the Greeks to 
attain such distinguished excellence. 


Malleable Castings. 


Making iron castings malleable was indeed among the lost 
arts, and old records show that it was lost and rediscovered 
more than once. The French philosopher Réaumur, who wrote 
upon it in the early part of the last century, observed that it was 
then practised as a great mystery in Paris. .At last chemistry 
came to the aid of the metal-worker, and- he learned that what 
he had so long called sulphur in the iron—and sulphur was 
once a name applied to many substances—was really carbon, 
the same as charcoal or diamond. And chemistry showed how 
caibon would always forsake iron for oxygen, and that cast-iron 
treated with oxygen was made malleable, as it always is, whether 
in the old refinery fire, in puddling, in pig boiling with forge 
scales and refinery cinder, in the Bessemer process, and in still 
other modes of treatment. In 1804 Samuel Lucas, of Sheffield, 
turned this knowledge practically to account. He took out his 
patent, too, and described his improvement very cleverly ; and, 
to put it in the fewest, words, it was nothing more than the 
present process of making castings malleable by roasting them 
at a high heat for from 72 to'120 hours in powdered hematite 


What the Tarentines, if they were to lose 


iron ore, or in any metallic oxide. The oxygen of the ore 

unites with the carbon in the iron casting, which being thus 

left without carbon, becomes malleable—malleable, indeed, to 

a remarkable degree. It is commonly said that castings in- 

tended to be malleableised should be from very hard, brittle. 
iron. It is not exactly because a casting is brittle that it is of 
the best sort for the malleable iron treatment, but brittle 

castings contain less carbon than those from grey iron, and so: 

the malleable process does not have to be so long continued to. 

get rid of it. To those who are not accustomed to consider all , 
forms of iron and steel as combinations merely of iron and. 
carbon in different proportions, there is something a little para~ 

doxical in the fact that a grey iron containing much carbon is. 

tough ; a white iron, containing less carbon, is brittle; steel, . 
containing still less carbon, is also brittle ; while wrought-iron, _ 
containing but little carbon, is very tough. Even to a chemist 
these facts are not easy to be explained ; it is sufficient merely 

to have shown why a white and brittle cast-iron, such as some of. 
the Ulverston iron of which clock bells are made is the best for 
the malleable iron process, because it contains less carbon than. 

a grey iron. The castings must be packed perfectly air-tight 
in layers of powdered ore, and shut up in cast-iron boxes, of, 
which the joints should be luted. The natural ore used for. 
purifying gas at the various stations’ of the Chartered Gasworks. 
would, no doubt, answer very well for malleable castings,.. 
although it cannot be said whether Hill’s oxide would do as: 
well. The goods should be heated very gradually, twenty-four. 
hours being occupied in getting up and twenty-four hours more 
in letting down the heat, besides the two or three days at full 

heat. The heat should be very even over all parts of the goods,, 

and while the full heat is on it should be kept constant by 

careful firing and attention to the draught. The iron ore may, 
possibly fuse upon the surface of the casting, thus covering it 
with lumps or warts; but this is the result of too high a heat 
or of access of air. Oxide of zinc, which is abundant in some 
parts of America—as near New York—is preferable to iron ore, 
but those who cannot obtain the former can get on very well 
with the latter. 


Doric Columns in Egypt. 


In a dissertation by Dr. Lepsius, “‘ Sur les Colonnes Piliers,’”” 
that distinguished antiquary has brought forward notices of 
numerous polygonal and fluted columns in Egypt. Of all 
those which approach nearest to the Doric order were the 
columns of a tomb at Beni- Hassan and of a temple at Kalabshe, 
the shafts of which are ornamented with twenty flutes, and on 
these shafts is placed the abacus, without the intervention of any 
echinus or other moulding. This trifling resemblance to the 
orders of Grecian architecture has caused many to assert that 
they see no affinity between such pillars and the Doric column, 
and that they cannot believe that one could possibly have been: 
derived from the other. In the southern temple at Karnak, 
however, are three columns which, in addition to the fluted 
shaft and square abacus, have a bold echinus and a beaded 
hypotrachelion, thus possessing all the characteristics of Doric 
columns in conjunction with the evidences of Egyptian style. 
The temple containing these three columns is on the south side 
of the great temple at Karnak. It is joined to it by a noble 
avenue of crio-sphinxes. At Kalabshe, about seventy-five miles. 
above the first cataract, are two columns of a similar character 
to those just described. We find in each of these a square 
abacus, a cylindrical neck and a fluted shaft divided into four 
parts by wide fillets facing the four fronts. Those at Kalabshe 
have twenty flutes and four wide fillets covered with hiero- 
glyphics ; those at Karnak have twenty-eight flutes and four 
such fillets. The flutings of both are elliptical, those of 
Kalabshe are only a quarter of an inch in depth ; the flutes of 
the columns at Beni-Hassan are also shallow and twenty in 
number, whereas those at Thebes are much more pronounced, 
being 4 inch deep by 33 inches in width. The abacus of the 
columns at Beni-Hassan reposes directly on the fluted shaft, 
but at Kalabshe it is joined to it by a circular necking, The 
columns at Thebes approach more nearly to the Grecian- 
Doric in this respect, the abacus being separated from the 
necking by a bold ovolo.. Another peculiarity of this capital 
is the necking, which is divided into five astragals ; this is a 
certain indication of Egyptian origin. We find the same 
number of five astragals in the neckings of the columns of all 
the principal temples of Egypt; they are generally distinguished 
by different colours, the first, third and fifth being one colour, 
the second and fourth of another, They represent the cords with 
which the prototypal reed columns were bound together. May 
not the annulets of the Greek and Roman Doric capitals have 
been derived from this member? The examples of polygonal 
or fluted columns in Egypt are by no means rare. At Beni- 
Hassan there are six such columns in one tomb and two in 
another, all of which are well known ; in the tomb at Kalabshe 
there are two columns; in the temple at Semneh, a day and a 
half’s journey from Wadi-Halfa (the second cataract), on the 
right bank, of the Nile, there are three such columns; at 
Amada, in Nubia, there are four...In.the great. temple at 
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Karnak there are three columns in the part called ‘the 
Sanctuary, and four in the last chamber, behind the great hall. 
All these columns are fluted, with the exception of the four last 
described, which are polygonal, and they have all been observed 
by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, Dr. Lepsius and other travellers. 
In addition to these are the three columns now described. 
We thus have twenty-seven columns from eight different monu- 
ments, separated from each other by a vast extent of country, 
which will therefore be sufficient to prove the general employ- 
ment of such columns at some given period of time. It will 
be remarked that the polygonal columns are generally 
octangular, though sometimes of sixteen sides. That the 
columns of Beni-Hassan, and of the great temple at Karnak, 
are of sixteen flutes, while these here referred to have thirty-two 
flutes, including the four fascia; and this circumstance is 
interesting, as showing their gradual development from. the 
‘square pier, the corners of which were first taken off, reducing 
it to an octagon, and this by the like process was brought to a 
polygon of sixteen or thirty-two sides ; and it is interesting to 
find that the columns at Segeste, Aigina, Sunium, Paestum and 
a temple at Syracuse, as observed by Dr. Lepsius, have, in like 
manner, sixteen flutes. pare 


The Nomenclature of Classic Mouldings. 


The revival of Classical architecture, which began in Italy 
simultaneously with the introduction of printing, and from 
thence spread in order into France, Holland, Germany and 
England, was mainly assisted by the publication of Vitruvius 
and his commentators, and by translations of this author, as 
well as by various original treatises on the subject, which were 
also translated and widely circulated in all these countries, as 
anay easily be shown from the great number of editions of these 
works in all languages which have come down to us. The 
nomenclature of mouldings that may be picked out of Vitruvius 
is by no means complete or generally intelligible, and, indeed, 
for this apparent reason Alberti, the first original modern writer 
on this subject, invented a new one, which was never adopted. 
For the other Italian and French writers, themselves practical 
smen and writing for practical men, naturally made use of their 
own Medizval words, applying them to the Classical mouldings. 
And the translators of Vitruvius and of these other writers 
either adopt the terms they find in their author or else they 
translate them. By these processes a quantity of synonyms 
have found their way into this country and others. For 
example, Vitruvius and the standard Italian authors were intro- 
duced into our own language partly through Dutch and partly 
through French translations, and therefore it may be expected 
that a nomenclature so formed will prove somewhat impure 
upon examination. The fact is that we at present employ a 
medley of Vitruvian and Italian terms, mixed up with Dutch 
and French translations of the latter ; the Vitruvian words have 
been for the most part left untranslated. We have done little 
more than exchange our own Mediaeval nomenclature for the 
Medizval nomenclature of Italy. 


Public Wash-houses. 


Public wash-houses, as well as ordinary laundries, have 
numerous inconveniences when they are not established under 
favourable conditions, and when, above all, they are not sufh- 
ciently isolated from the neighbouring houses. There exists in 
the interior of these establishments a continual moist vapour, 
which penetrates and infiltrates all the neighbouring buildings, 
injures them, and produces a moisture rendering certain houses 
uninhabitable ; and thus, in consequence of the complaints of 
the neighbours and actions at law, several proprietors of 
establishments have been compelled to close them, while others 
have been found liable in damages. It is proper, then, to 
require, as one of the most important conditions, that there 
should be a complete separation of all such establishments 
from the surrounding houses. This isolatiori should be obtained 
by means of a hollow wall of brick rising to the upper floor, 
and with the neighbouring wall at a distance of at least 
4 inches. This wall should in addition be covered with Roman 
cement. The other conditions ordinarily prescribed are the 
following :—1. To raise the chimney at least 1 métre (393 
inches) above the roof of the neighbouring houses, so that they 
may not be incommoded by the smoke. 2. To flag and asphalte 
the floor, giving a proper slope for the gravitation of water. 
3. To direct the water by a subterranean pipe into the nearest 
sewer. 4. To ventilate by movable sashes on the sides most 
removed from the adjoining houses. 5. To place above the 
wash-tubs basket-funnels communicating with the chimney, so 
as to give exit to the vapours. 6. To take all possible precau- 
tions against fire. 7. To fix the sites of public wash-houses. 8. To 
break the ice in winter. 9, Not.to allow lodging above the 
laundries. Sometimes, but exceptionally, it has been permitted 
to collect the water in a close cistern, on condition of its being 
carried off during the night into the mouth of the. nearest 
sewer. If these conditions cannot be fulfilled—if, for example, 
the buildings are too small, and do not allow of the neighbouring 
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properties being secured from the inconveniences of the steam 
and other vapours-—if the water cannot be given a proper out- 
fall, either from the absence of a sewer or from the bad condi- 
tion of the soil of the public way, so that the moisture of the 
soil would keep up a constant unwholesomeness and want of 
cleanliness, the authorisation ought to be refused. 


Family Memorials in Ancient Rome. 


It was a custom universal in later times with all noble 
families in Rome to adorn the halls of their houses with the 
portraits or busts of their ancestors, and though we do. not 
know how early this custom originated, there is one circum- 
stance which seems, like the whitened beard of the Pontiffs, to 
derive it from a remote antiquity... The images were of wax, 
not of stone or marble or even of terra-cotta, though the use of 
this last material for statuary was certainly known at Rome as 


well as in Etruria from a very early period. These images 


were accompanied, as we are expressly told, by inscriptions, 
not only recording the names of those whom they represented, 
but commemorating their exploits—inscriptions probably brief 
and simple enough, not unlike those which still exist upon the 
tombs of the Scipios, but which would serve to perpetuate the 
memory of the magistracies they had borne and the exploits 
they had performed. Nor can we doubt that every noble scion 
of the house of the Fabii or Quinctii could repeat by heart the 
whole list of these ancestral inscriptions. The custom of de-) 
livering funeral orations on the death of each distinguished 
member of a family, which not only recounted the virtues and 
exploits of the deceased: but recapitulated those of his ancestors, 
must have tended to the same result, and served to revive and 
perpetuate through each succeeding generation the memorials 
of the family. And though these orations very probably were 
not in early times committed to writing their substance would 
undoubtedly be transmitted from father to son, and they would 
thus have become valuable auxiliaries in consolidating and 
fixing the traditionary history. . 


The High-Level Bridge. 


For some thirty years the Newcastle Corporation had dis- 
cussed various methods of improving the communication. 
between Newcastle and Gateshead. Captain Brown, Telford, 
and other engineers were consulted, and the discussion might 
have gone on for thirty years more but for the advent of rail- 
ways, when the skill and enterprise to which they gave. birth 
speedily solved the difficulty and bridged the ravine. The 
locality adroitly took advantage of the opportunity, and in- 
sisted on the provision of a road: for ordinary vehicles and foot 
passengers in addition-to the railroad. In this circumstance 
originated one of the striking peculiarities of the High-Level 
Bridge, which serves two purposes, being a railway above and 
a carriage roadway underneath. The breadth. of the river at 
the point of crossing is 515 feet, but the length of the bridge 
and viaduct between the Gateshead station and the terminus on 
the Newcastle side is about 4,000 feet. The mosi novel feature 
of the structure is the use of cast and wrought-iron in forming 
the double bridge, which admirably combines the two principles 
of the arch and suspension ; the railway being carried over the 
back of the ribbed arches in the usual manner, while the car- 
riage-road and footpaths, forming a long gallery or aisle, are 
suspended from these arches by wrought-iron vertical rods, 
with horizontal tie-bars to resist the thrust. The suspension- 
bolts are: enclosed within spandrel pillars of cast-iron, which 
give great stiffness to the superstructure.. This system of 
longitudinal and vertical bracing has been much admired, for 
it not only accomplishes the primary object of securing rigidity 
in the roadway, but at the same time, by its graceful arrange- 
ment, heightens the beauty of the structure. The arches con- 
sist of four main ribs, disposed in pairs, with a clear distance 
between the two inner arches of 20 feet 4 inches, forming the 
carriage-road, while between each of the inner and outer ribs 
there is a space of 6 feet 2 inches constituting the footpaths. 
Each arch is cast in five separate lengths or segments, strongly 
bolted together. The ribs spring from horizontal plates of 
cast-iron, bedded and secured on the stone piers. All the 
abutting joints were carefully executed by machinery, the fitting 
being of the most perfect kind. In order to provide for the 
expansion and contraction of the iron arching and to preserve 
the equilibrium of the piers without disturbance or racking of 
the other parts of the bridge, it was arranged that the ribs of 
every two adjoining arches resting on the same pier should be 
secured to the springing-plates by keys and joggles ; whilst on 
the next piers upon either side the ribs remained free, and were 
at liberty to expand or contract according to temperature—a 
space being left for the purpose. Hence each arch is complete 
and independent in itself, the piers having simply to sustain 
their vertical pressure. The arches are six in number, of 
125 feet span each; the two approaches to the bridge being 
formed of cast-iron pillars and bearers in keeping with the 
arches. 
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_ NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

‘THe twelfth annual report of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute is generally satisfactory. ‘There has been 
a steady, if slow, increase in ‘the number of day students, 
rising from 285 in the session 1887-88 to 370 in the winter 
session of. 1891. . The examinations were found to have 
been the most efficient available means of advancing tech- 
nical education’ throughout the country. The amount 
received in students’ fees during the year at the Central 
Institute was 4,086/7, an increase of 314/. over 1890. At 
the Finsbury College the fees were 3,032/, an increase of 
212/, on the preceding year.. From the South London 
school the receipts were 131/. 7s. 6d. The year’s expen- 
diture of the Institute was 30,2267, As the Royal Academy 
will not admit students over twenty-three years of age, some 
of the most promising students of the Institute’s modelling 
class are prevented from competing for the gold medal and 
iravelling studentship, which had been carried off four times 
in succession by scholars of the Institute. A sculpture 
scholarship of the value of 50/. a year, and available for two 
years, has been founded in connection with the South 
London School. Among the past students of the modelling 
class are Messrs. Harry Bates, A.R.A., F. W. POMERoy, 
G. FRAMPTON and W, G. Joun. Mr. Pomeroy has executed 
the sculpture for the Paisley Town Hall, a font for Carlisle 
Cathedral and half of the wood sculpture for the Orient 
liner Ophir. He also carved the Athlete Struggling with a 
Python for Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, and other works. . Mr. 
Frampton has executed a number of private commissions. 
Mr, Joun has recently returned from his travelling scholar- 
ship, and is engaged in a number of private commissions. 
In practical science the Institute can also show a satis- 
factory list of successful students, and with such examples 
before them succeeding students will be urged to emulation. 
The value of a good ttle is suggested by the remarks of-the 
dean of the central institution. He says the cumbrous title 
has been prejudicial to the progress of the school. He 
recommends the adoption of a more distinctive name. But 
there must be other causes at work to diminish the advan- 
tages which are derivable from so liberal an expenditure. 


THE subject assigned for the Prix de Rome for 
sculpture this year is the /ivst Labour of Adam in illustra- 
tion of the command to gain his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. It was probably suggested by the success of the 
nude figure of the field labourer, which gained the prin- 
cipal medal in last year’s Salon. The following students 
are to take part in the competition:—MM. LrEFreEpvrg, 
MISEREY, RoussEL, DELEPINE, MULHENBECK, CLAUSADE, 
BARALIS, CHAMPION, BELLOc and THEUNISSEN. ‘The 
selection of the prize-holder will take place on July 20. 


THE payment of 4,500/. for a drawing by Davip Cox 
will, of course, have the effect of compelling people to think 
more about water-colour art. The volume on “ Water- 
Colour Painting in England,” by Mr. G. R. REDGRAVE, 
could therefore not appear at a more favourable time. It 
forms one of the excellent Art Text-Books edited by Mr. 
Poynter, R.A., and published by Sampson Low & Co., 
Limited. The author explains his purpose when he says 
he “deemed it advisable to bring together the facts already 
extant into a small compass, and to furnish the student with 
a concise account of the origin and progress of the art.” It 
treats of what has been done from the time of Pau 
SANDBy to the recent days of WALKER, TaAyLER and 
Catpecorr. Mr. Rencrave has had many facilities for 
his task, and his volume will be useful to amateurs as well 
as to students. There are many illustrations, which have 
been wisely taken from the collections of South Kensington 
and the British Museum, which are accessible to-all who 
care to study the subject. 


THE Archdeacon of Salop was able in his last charge to 
congratulate the district on the completion of the restora- 
tion of some important churches. One is Newport, where 
the works have occupied some years. A church of noble 
proportions ‘has been freed from the utter disfigurement 
which obscured it within and without. The cost has been 
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about 11,0007. Unhappily, the defacement in the last cen~ 
tury of all its ancient beauty was so complete that, with the 
exception of its fine tower and its handsome nave roof, it. 
now presents the appearance rather of a church newly built’ 
than of an old church restored. At Tong, where the 
original structure had been decayed only and not defaced, a. 
church of remarkable interest and beauty has been restored 
to its original perfection, and will be given back for public. 
worship in the course of a few weeks. At Cound, where. 
some years ago the church was carefully repaired, and: 
a new aisle and subsequently a new chancel built, a: 
reconstruction of its internal arrangements has now been’ 
effected, a new vestry has been added, new windows: 
have been opened, and the eastern window adorned with 
coloured glass of great cost and beauty. The ancient 
church of Stanton is in progress of restoration. In, 
Shrewsbury, the work long in progress at St. Mary’s will 
soon be completed by the rearrangement of its chancel. 


Ir is not often French artists are found to be insufficient 
as decorators. But so peculiar a fact has been exemplified 
at the Hotel de Ville. Five painters were selected out 
of a number of competitors to take part in a second contest 
for the decoration of one of the salons. - They were all men 
of note... But it was considered that none of the completed. 
full-size panels which they produced was of sufficient merit 
to justify an award of the commission. ‘Each of the com- 
petitors will, however, receive a fée of 1oo/. 


STRANGERS, on their first visit to the galleries of the’ 
Louvre, are generally amazed at the number of copyists 
who are at work before the pictures. What becomes of so. 
many copies? It may not be known that the majority of 
them are commissioned by the French Government. 
Those which are taken from scriptural subjects are sent 
to churches, for even now it is not safe to be entirely. 
indifferent to the adornment of such buildings. A few may 
go to courts of law. The copies of secular subjects are of 
usé in mairies, and may serve as substitutes for original 
works in public art galleries. ‘The copyists appear to be as 
poor as the scholars who spend their days in the library of 
the British Museum. They could hardly be otherwise... 
The prices that are paid vary from 20/. to 30/. for a 
painting, and it sometimes happens that a frame must be 
sent in with the copy. But there appears to be a fascina- 
tion in the toil, for many of the artists have grown old in 
the Louvre, and some of them appear to be always engaged. 
on repetitions of one masterpiece. 


Tue method adopted by Mr. Ives for photographing in 
colours is another instance of American ingenuity. Acting” 
on HELMHOLTz’s theory that the nerves of the eye respond 
to wave vibrations corresponding to light of red, green and. 
bluish violet, and that all tints are made up of combinations. 
of these light waves, he takes three photographs of a scene 
or object, screening off from the first sensitised plate all but: 
the red rays, from the second all but the green rays, and: 
from the third all but the blue-violet rays. Then he places 
the photographs on celluloid obtained from these negatives 
in a three-lens lantern, and projects these so that they 
coincide in one picture, screening his lenses with glass of 
red, green and blue-violet colour. The result is a large- 
photograph in all the actual colours of nature, both land- 
scapes, photographs of pictures or of flowers. A still more 
striking effect is produced by placing the treble-celluloid: 
positives in a kind of stereoscope lantern with. prisms, 
when the photograph of a geranium or other flower stands 
out with the vivid colours of nature. The discovery has’ 
already sustained examination, and next week it will be 
explained to the members of the Royal Institution. Of 
course Mr. Ives’s results are. very different from the. 
coloured photographs often put forward as examples of; 
actinic power, but in which all colours but one are produced: 
mechanically. It is remarkable that M. LippMANN, one of 
the professors at the Sorbonne, has also succeeded in 
photographing colours. At the last meeting of the French 
Académie des Sciences he exhibited several examples of 
plates from coloured objects, one being taken from the 
national flag. ; 
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- ILLUSTRATIONS. 
' “THE BRIDGE OF STGHS, VENICE. 

TITLE that appeals to the sentiment has obtained 
A interest for the Ponte de’ Sospiri, or Bridge of Sighs, 
which it would not receive for its appearance. It is one of 
the first structures in Venice which strangers desire to see, 
and there are few who do not feel that the bridge has gained 
universal renown under false pretences. GAUTIER Was not 
far wrong when he described it as a cenotaph over a canal, 
and without the real and imaginary associations it is as 
prosy a piece of work as many of the galleries which connect 
two warehouses in the back streets of London. The only 
difference is that it is constructed of stone. Byron, who 
helped to create the interest in the bridge, has very little to 
say about it beyond the two famous lines in ‘‘ Childe 
Harold ” :— 


I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace and a prison on each hand. 


In the ‘“ Historical Notes ” which he appended to the canto 
containing the lines his lordship gave more attention to 
the prison than to the bridge, as will be seen from the 
reprint, which describes the state of the cellsabout 1817 :— 


The communication between the ducal palace and the prisons of 

Venice is by ‘a gloomy bridge, or covered gallery, high above the 
water, and divided bya stone wall into a passage andacell. The 
State dungeons, called ‘‘ pozz',” or wells, were sunk in the thick walis 
of the palace, and the prisoner, when taken out to die, was conducted 
across the gallery to the other side, and, being then led back into the 
other compartment or cell upon the bridge, was there strangled. The 
low portal through which the criminal was taken into this cell is now 
walled up; but the passage is still open, and is still known by the 
name of the Bridge of Sighs. The ‘‘ pozzi” are under the flooring of 
the chamber at the foot of the bridge. They were formerly twelve, 
but, on the first arrival of the French, the Venetians hastily b!ocked or 
broke up the deeper of these dungeons. You may still, however, 
descend by a trap door, and crawl down through holes, half choked 
by rubbish, to the depth of two storeys below the first range. If you 
are in want of consolation for the extinction of patrician power, perhaps 
you may find it there ; scarcely a ray of light glimmers into the narrow 
gallery which leads to the cells, and the places of confinement them- 
selves are totally dark.. A small hole in the wall admitted the damp 
air of the passage, and served for the introduction of the prisoner’s 
food. A wooden pallet, raised a foot from the ground, was the only 
furniture. The conductors tell you that a light was not allowed. The 
cells are about five paces in length, two and a half in width, and 7 feet 
in height. They are directly beneath one another, and respiration is 
somewhat difficult in the lower holes. Only one prisoner was found 
when the Republicans descended into these hideous recesses, and he is 
said to have been confined sixteen years. But the inmates of the dun- 
geons beneath had left traces of their repentance, or of their despair, 
which are still visible, and may perhaps owe something to secret 
ingenuity. 
The architect of the bridge was, it is commonly supposed, 
Da Ponte, who also built the prison, but some ascribe it 
to ANDREA Botpu. Prout was compelled to make a 
drawing of the bridge with the palace and the prison, and 
he has suggested the gloom of the Prigioni, or, rather, of 
the side on the canal, for the front which faces the Riva is 
far less sombre. It may also be said that the upper cells, 
the “Sotto i Piombi,” are not so fearful as those in the 
lower part of the building. 
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THE ACADEMY BANQUET. 


N Saturday the annual Academy banquet was held under 
O the presidency of Sir Frederick Leighton. - 

Mr. A. J. Balfour, in replying for the Government, said :— 
There have been times in the history of the world in which the 
Government of a country has been the greatest and the most 
enlightened patron of the art of that country, but I take it that 
those times are past. Evenif the Government were prepared to 
expend large sums upon the purchase of works of contemporary 
art, even if they were prepared to discuss in Committee of 
Supply the merits of the various pictures and statues which 
they purchase, they could at the best only fulfil the secondary 
function of the patron of art—namely, that of following, 


a a 


cheque-book in hand, the already settled verdict of public. 
opinion ; whereas I take it that the true patron of art is not 
merely he who is prepared to support established reputations, 
but who, with a critical and sympathetic insight, encourages 

the new and rising genius—the genius which is to move the 
spirits of the next succeeding generation; and certainly for 
such a function a democratic Parliament is utterly unsuitable. 

It may, however, be maintained that if we are incapable of’ 
encouraging the production of what is beautiful, we might at all 

events do our best to discourage the perpetration of what is 

hideous. I confess that as I walk through the streets of this’ 
gigantic metropolis 1 sometimes think there is a function we 
might perform, and which certainly needs performing. - This 

is an age in the world’s history when almost every right’ 
of property is criticised by somebody or another. The 
only right of property which, so far as I know, is not criticised, 
even by the special clients of my right hon. friend on my right 
(Mr. Matthews)—the World’s End Socialists—is the right of 
every man to erect on his own ground the most hideous,. 
amorphous and shapeless structure of discoloured brick which 

may suit his commercial instincts—structures which even the’ 
hand of time will never render tolerable, and which even decay 
cannot make picturesqué. Even here, I think, it is doubtful’ 
whethergither Parliament or the London County Council could 
interfere with advantage. Much as I dislike some of the 

structures to which I have referred, I confess that I should 

view with regret, and even with dismay, the constitution of an 

artistic committee of the London County Council, which should 

have the power to forbid any man to erect a building which did 

not happen to suit the tastes of the majority. If I may venture 

to parody a phrase once uttered by a great prelate now de- 

ceased, I think it is better Englishmen should be free than that 

Englishmen should be esthetic. There is, however, one de- 

partment of_our activity in which I have often thought, and 

in which I am still disposed to think, Parliament might do 

something towards preserving us from the outrages on the 

public taste of which we are now the helpless and powerless 

victims. It is. in the knowledge of every member of 

Parliament . here present, probably of every one now 

listening to me, that before compu'sory powers are taken 

for any great public purpose the opinion of Committees 

of both Houses of Parliament have to be taken, and that 

before those commnittees the particular projects and designs are 

most carefully threshed out and are judicially decided upon. 

It seems almost incredible, but it is nevertheless the fact, 

that while before such committees any individual who thinks 

himself aggrieved by the project has a right to appear, and has 

a right to have his case heard and have justice done to him, the 

public, who are as much interested as any private individual in 

the beauty of our great cities, are not represented and cannot 

be represented with regard to matters which interest them 

most closely. I never walk along the Thames Embankment 

and study the beautiful proportions of Charing Cross Railway 

Station, and the bridge which is appended thereto, without 

feeling how monstrous it is that such things should be allowed, 

and that there should be no power of dealing with them, that 

no one should have the power to come before the committee 

which sanctions them, or have any /ocus sfand¢ in the matter 

at all. Careful as we are, and rightly careful, to safeguard the 

interests of every individual whose commercial position or 

whose personal convenience may be even in the slightest degree 

imperilled by those great works of public convenience, the 

great public, whose property such a site as the Thames Em- 

bankment undoubtedly is, has no /ocus standi before such a 

committee, and cannot make its voice heard, and cannot have 

the decision of that committee modified in conformity with the 

dictates of sound reason and esthetic taste. 

Professor S. H. Butcher, of the University of Edinburgh, in 
responding for “ Literature,” said :—Sir Frederick Leighton, my 
Lords and Gentlemen,—Anyone who in this age proposes the 
toast of literature has this singular advantage, that almost 
every one of his audience is pretty sure at some time or other 
to have committed himself to print. Either he has written a 
book or edited a paper, or, at least, produced a volume of 
poems. In the brilliant assemblage here this evening there 
are, I imagine, those present who are so busy making litera- 
ture that they must have but few moments left for reading it. 
There are also those who are making history, and making it so 
fast that they have little leisure for studying history. Now, the 
makers of literature are at present largely occupied with 
recording or commenting on the sayings of the makers of 
history ; and they find it, I fancy, no light task to keep pace 
with the makers of history—least of all in the Easter recess. 
But literature in this sense is probably not that which the 
President was chiefly thinking of when he proposed the toast 
of “ Literature,” and proposed it, if I may be allowed to say so, 
in such a way as most loyally to pay back to the Greeks, and in 
language which they themselves would have delighted to listen: 
to, his debt of nurture to them. In the name of those authors 
whom men call dead, I would thank him for the tribute of such 
praise ; and I would also adda word of private gratitude for 
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his generous mention of myself, who am merely the humble 
interpreter of those same authors whom I believe to be living. 
Of literature there are many grades. A railway guide, or 
a peerage, or a Blue Book is not literature, nor even what 
is known as. scientific literature. At what point writing 
becomes literature it is not easy to say definitely. But there 
are signs to-day that the truth discovered by the Greeks 
is penetrating men’s minds—the truth, I mean, that the 
writing which does not awaken human thought, which does not 
engage the emotions or hold the affections, the writing into 
which beauty of form does not enter is not literature, but the 
raw material of literature. I would not. be supposed to suggest 
that a British popular audience, like some Greek audiences of 
which we read, is as yet in any danger of getting earache or 
neuralgia from some defective harmonies of spoken or written 
prose. Still the feeling begins to prevail that he who would 
worthily pursue the calling of letters must have something of 
the spirit of the artist, and that well-written books alone survive. 
That there is apt to be a weak side to literary zstheticism who 
can doubt? In “Don Quixote” we read of a certain author 
who was renowned for “the brilliancy of his prose and the 
beautiful perplexity of his expression.” We seem to know the 
type. Let the phrase be but beautiful and rhythmical, musical 
and flowing, and it matters not if the fine words conceal 
emptiness beneath. A minor poet was described by_an ancient 
writer as “a strange phantom fed upon dew and ambrosia.” 
Him, too, we know. His sustenance is not upon the solid earth. 
He sings and soars ; he loves and laments, he knows not what 
or why ; harmonious and meaningless is his song. The cult of 
the meaningless is from time to time in the ascendant. You, 
gentlemen, who are Academicians are sometimes invited to 
become its votaries. Not long ago I was at an exhibition of 
pictures elsewhere. 
which I could not understand. I begged a friend who was 
initiated into the principles of the school to explain it. The 


reply was, “ Think away the head and the face, and you have a 


residuum of pure colour.” Whether this doctrine is to be accepted 
in painting, and particularly in portrait-painting, I do not know ; 
but in literature, at least, it means sure decay. Think away 
the meaning, get rid of the context, and you have beautiful and 
pure form. Yes, form is essential, but not form without sub- 
stance. Here, again, we come back to the Greeks as the 
models of the true literary spirit—the Greeks, who were able 
even to make science literary and to produce a treatise on 
medicine, which bears the stamp of the great masters of lan- 
guage. They felt, indeed, that the writer is an artist and not 
an artisan ; that beauty is of the essence of literature, and that 
a formless work of literature is in truth a misnomer, being dead 
from the outset. Yet the literary writer is not a maker of fine 
phrases or a singer in the void. In the great Greek authors 
the words used seem to be the direct reflection of the thing 
seen. Nothing comes between the eye and the object. They 
are words of vision. Instead of the approximate, the conven- 
tional, the insipid word, you have the precise and happily ex- 
pressive term. Yet the phrase is never importunate. The 
style is not strained or self-asserting. It does not seek for 
itself a separate existence. And the secret of the matter lies 
in this, that the writer had something to say, and was not 
merely concerned as to how he said it. He was in close con- 
tact with realities. He touched the springs of national life. 
He used, while at the same time he ennobled, the native idiom 
of the people. It is the glory of Greek literature that of all 
literatures it is at once the most artistic and the most popular ; 
and this supreme merit belongs hardly in a less degree to our 
own English literature. That is the true democratic spirit in 
things literary. And our hope, our best hope, for the literature 
of the future would be that, as the democratic movement 
extends and calls forth enlarged intellectual sympathies, the 
old. Hellenic harmony may be re-established between that 
eternal love of beauty on which all art and literature rest and 
that love of scientific truth which is one of the dominant marks 
of this century. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in responding for “The 
Guests,” said :—We thank you for the life and spirit which a 
true Academy breathes into our minds. A single exhibition of 
fresh paintings of such range as this is the most living way of 
making men see and feel the grace and power, the humour and 
the pathos, of a daily life in which it is too possible to find only 
unhealthy excitement or dulness, or perhaps both. It breaks 
up the monotone of anxious business and anxious pleasure. “A 
serious friend of mind, as he goes down the Academy steps, 


invariably exclaims, “I really must set about that novel of 


mine.” It may be as well that he has not carried out his in- 
tention, but at any rate he pays a tribute to the kindling and 
rousing which you give to our faculties. But, beyond the in- 


Spiring sight, we thank you with national gratitude for the | 


grand working institution. There is no worthy student who 
has not here for nothing the highest teaching of our greatest 
masters, and that without the favourite “State aid” of all 
modern educators. And yet behind this lies the noble personal 
munificence which has ever cared for the distresses—alas ! 
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I stood in wonder-before a certain portrait 
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inevitable—of the less fortunate family. The instinct of the 
artist is generosity: And in this you resemble the great guilds 
of old, at once producers, patrons and benefactors. All social 
educators of the poor have to thank you for the liberality 
with which you furnish their galleries. These are not only 
open to, but crowded by, appreciative populations in districts 
in which your own Hogarth found only a Beer Street and a 
Gin Lane; they fulfil a most civilising function, and without: 
you they could do nothing. For the sake of the poor I could 
wish that our churches, which have attained such beauty in. 
architecture, were more open to the suggestive influences of 
other religious arts. And in this connection I have to thank 
you, Mr. President, for taking action which will, I trust, meet 
with the most substantial support. Early in life I was made 
the custodian of that other living memorial of our great hero, 
the college which bears his name. I confess that I was always 
jealous for his honour after his glorious sepulchre was thrust 
aside in St: Paul’s. It adds strength to that jealousy that there 
is a coincident jealousy for the honour of the great sculptor 
who so devoted himself to the heroic memory. We trust that 
when this your present noble parergon is crowned with success, 
as it will be, it may in its turn lead to a better recognition of 
what the sculptors of. England are, and that then they may not. 
lack either native appreciation or halls more proportioned to 
their merits. I have the honour to join with our warm thanks. 
as guests the highest and best wishes of this company for the 
fame and prosperity of the Royal Academy and its most 
honoured President. 

The President, in responding to the toast of “The Royal 
Academy,” said :—The members of the Royal Academy cannot, 
I am sure, fail to be deeply sensible of the most eloquent and 
appreciative terms in which you have given expression to the 
good wishes of their guests, and, fully sharing their sensibility, 
I desire to be their grateful mouthpiece. Especially, however, 
I wish to emphasise, and to thank your Grace for, the very lofty 
terms in which—as if in justification, if I may say so, of the 
expressions I had just used regarding yourself—you have 
spoken on the uses of art, the great duties of an institution of 
this character, and the manner in which it seeks to perform 
them. Lastly, I will thank your Grace fervently for your recog- 
nition of that work of justice and reparation to a great name of 
which I made myself the humble instrument, to which you have 
materially contributed, and which, under such auspices, cannot 
fail of success. The period of twelve months which ends to- 
day, deadly and disastrous as it has been on many sides, has 
not spared the ranks of this body ; it has robbed us of two of 
our members. The first to die was a painter who stood in high 
repute. Universally esteemed as a man, as an artist unremit- 
ting in labour, grave and earnest in the bent of his mind, his 
gifts found in the pages of the sacred volume their strongest 
stimulus and their most frequent field. With no name are sub-. 
jects of a scriptural character more closely connected in the 
public mind than with that of our lamented friend and colleague, 
Edwin Long. The latest and not least sad of our losses befell 
us but two days ago in the death of that eminent engraver 
Lumb Stocks. How much the ever-dwindling ranks of a 
delightful and once prosperous calling lose in him I need not 
say; how sterling and gentle a man has ceased to live in 
him his many friends can best attest. In connection 
with the highest honorary office in our body a mournful 
memory is suggested to us by this anniversary. Last year ata 
like season I announced from this place that a prelate, con- 
spicuous by his intellectual endowments, and most attaching in 
his keen and stimulating personality—Archbishop Magee— 
had accepted the honorary chaplaincy of this Academy ; but 
even whilst I spoke the stealthy hand of death was suspended 
over him, and within but few days that fervid spirit was 
quenched for ever in this world. To-night I am privileged to 
welcome as his successor in that chaplaincy the very eminent 
prelate who now rules over the famous Northern See, and who 
has, in his turn, honoured us by accepting that post. Gentle- 
men, to the members of the Royal Academy, and, indeed, to 
every lover of English art, this ninety-second year of the nine- 
teenth century has a special interest ; for within it ended the 
first cycle of a hundred years since the death of the great 
painter who guided the earliest footsteps of this Institution, the 
witching master who founded an English school of portraiture 
and filled Europe with its fame, and whose own renown rules, 
perhaps, more unassailably in England at this day than at any 
previous time. I shall not tax your time with a needless 
panegyric of sucha man; his are not works that can become 
obsolete, their appeal is perennial; for their human charm 
bubbles up from the very well-springs of nature, and the 


wizardry of their craftsmanship can never lost its spell. 


It may not, however, be without interest to devote a few—they 
shall be very few—moments to contrasting certain charac- 
teristics of the younger school of English painters in our own 
time with those which marked the school a hundred years ago, 
Now, it seems to me, regarding that younger school as a whole— 
for it would be unbecoming in me to approach the subject in any 
but a general way—that its most marked feature, perhaps, is a 
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widely-pervading tincture of contemporary Frenchinfluence. The 
art of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of Gainsborough, of Hogarth—to 
speak of typical men—tinged though it might be slightly in 
technical matters (in the case, at allevents, of the two first-named 
artists) by an eclectic study of the great foreign masters of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was in spirit and inspira- 
tion characteristically English, vernacular. Come suddenly 
upon a portrait by Sir Joshua or by Gainsborough, for instance, 
in the midst of paintings from foreign hands, and you are 
startled almost by the absolutely distinctive physiognomy of the 
work in all respects. Up to and beyond the middle of this 
century British painting, albeit changed in many ways, and 
especially affected at a certain moment by a remarkable and 
highly interesting revolution within its own ranks known as the 
pre-Raphaelite movement, still retained this strong and racy 
smack of the native soil. Early in the fifties, however—the 
era of international exhibitions—a period at which French art 
was represented by men of the most original and powerful 
genius, the attention of English artists was drawn to the high 
merits of their neighbours across the Channel... Deeply-rooted 
prejudices began to give way. In art, as in other matters, a 
more cosmopolitan spirit grew up; slowly at first, and then in 
more recent times at a pace so rapid that, in a vehement 
reaction against narrow parochialism, a perhaps rather blind 
appetite for everything French was developed among young 
English artists, taking the place of that suspicion of all things 
foreign which many of us elders in the craft so well remember. 
This new-born enthusiasm naturally expressed itself in’ their 
works, and thus it is that the homogeneity, the distinctly national 
stamp, the homespun quality, if I may so call it, that marked 
an English exhibition in days not yet remote have largely 
given way in our time to characteristics in which foreign 
influences are strongly felt. And what I have said of painting 
applies not less distinctly to sculpture. These are patent facts. 
Are they of a nature to cause serious anxiety in regard to the 
future of English art ?—a very important inquiry. Well, view- 
ing the question broadly, I think they are not. I have trust 
that what may be regrettable in this phenomenon will prove 
ephemeral, and that what is good in it will remain and bear 
good fruit. The young, carried away by enthusiasm—and what 
is youth without enthusiasm ?—do not always stop to inquire 
whether forms and methods which are the natural expression of 
the artistic temper of those who are the objects of their 
admiration can also be the true and adequate expression of 
natures widely different. But, on the other hand, that which is 
foreign to a true artist’s nature cannot be permanently assimi- 
lated by it, and will fall away in time. And it is well, mean- 
while, that the young should widen their intellectual horizon, 
drawing nourishment and stimulus from many sources ; not, 
indeed, overlaying their native gifts with mechanically-acquired 
peculiarities, but fertilising and strengthening them by the 
absorption of new ideas. Seen from this standpoint, the force 
of foreign examples need not alarm us. Given the native stuff 
—and it is given, for talent abounds among the young—they 
should rather be for good. Sincerity, without which nothing in 
art can thrive, will triumph, and English genius, enlarged in 
sympathy, widened in scope, and graced with fuller culture, will 
still, I doubt not, assert itself in English art. 

The chair was then vacated by the President, and the com- 
pany gradually dispersed ; many, however, lingered until after 
midnight in the other galleries or listened to the music of a band 
stationed in the Sculpture Court. 


THE MANCHESTER ART MUSEUM. 


B Baia annual meeting of the subscribers to the Manchester 
Art Museum was held on Monday. The annual report 
stated that with the termination of another year’s work as much 
of the scheme originally planned as could have been reason- 
ably hoped was completed, and future efforts could now be 
practically limited to the use of material in its hands. This 
satisfactory position had been reached by the completion of the 
sum of 750/., which had enabled the committee to claim the 
additional gift of 250/. offered by the Procter Trustees as men- 
tioned in the last report. This additional sum of 1,000/. would 
enable the committee to raise the number of sets of pictures 
for elementary schools to about 220, as large a number as could 
be kept in circulation without very great labour and expense. 
Were the value of this work much more widely recognised, and 
therefore much more liberally supported, or could it be under- 
taken by the School Board or some other public body, without 
doubt it could be very largely extended and become an even 
more valuable addition to our educational system. But such 
a result could only come with time. The committee had had 
to do pioneer work, and what had been accomplished was both 
in itself and for its future promise sufficient for the present. 
The modest request that was now to be made was for a suffi- 
cient annual income to enable the work to be steadily con- 
tinued within’ the limits already reached.‘ 500/. was needed for 


the purpose. Surely Manchester would be well repaid for such 
an outlay by the work at the museum and by the circulation » 
of about 2,500 pictures in its elementary schools. Was it 
because the sum required was so small and every one assumed 
it could be raised without his individual help that, in spite of 
repeated appeals, the annual income of the committee was still 
undér 160/.? From the pictures already in use in 104 school 
departments the scholars were by the unanimous testimony 
of the teachers deriving great pleasure and instruction, and the 
teachers in several of the elementary schools in the neighbour- 
hood of the museum had given ready assent to the suggestion 
that if practicable the scholars should be taken to the museum. 
and their work illustrated by the pictures there. The attend- 
ances at the museum had numbered 36,100, or an increase of 
about 1,000 over the number in the preceding year. a 

Mr. T. C. Horsfall, in submitting the financial report, stated’ 
that the committee started the year with a balance of 6532. 
For the ordinary work of the museum 1717, had been’ sub- 
scribed, and they had spent 2647. A balance of 204/, con-: 
sisting of the remains of old donations, was carried forward. 
Sums amounting to 686/. had been recéived towards the new 
special fund for the purchase of pictures for schools, and they 
had now f,o1o/. lying at the bank, which they should proceed 
to expend on the purchase of pictures for schools. 

The chairman, Mr. G. Milner, pointed out that the’ com- 
mittee were now able to say, for the first time, that the 
machinery which they contemplated at the beginning of their 
work was fairly complete. He did not think they need ask 
Manchester to give much more money for additions to their 
collection, or for providing agencies to that end The appeal’ 
they had now to make was for a regular income for the 
maintenance of the work which they had set going. They’ 
wanted 4oo/. or 500/. a year, and he made an earnest appeal to’ 
the people of Manchester to give them that sum. 

Archbishop Vaughan, in moving the adoption of the 
reports, said he hoped Manchester would not hesitate in its 
response to the appeal that had come from the committee and’ 
the chair. Manchester was, ina sense, a pioneer city in 
education, and he thought it had made for itself an opportunity: 
in this matter whereby it might take a very distinguished and 
important position in the educational work of the country. 
Where education became general and popular he supposed that- 
art in its beauty of form and colour would have a very 
important formative power to exercise ; and art therefore ought 
to come down from the walls and the pedestals of our public 
and private museums and place herself in the midst of those 
young populations which were undergoing the process of 
education and training. There was no reason whatever 
why products of the most costly museums, not in England’ 
only, but on the Continent as well, should not be represented— 
and accurately represented—by means of science in an 
extremely cheap manner, and so presented to the younger 
generation in the schools. Art, in order to perform her 
mission, must come decked in all her attractiveness of beauty 
and refinement. The committee had two works to carry out. 
They had the large and important work of distribution, and 
they had another duty which ought not to be forgotten. 
The walls both of our schools and of the homes of the 
poorer classes were too often covered with daubs and _pic- 
torial horrors. We had fed the love of form and colour in the 
human mind on those cheap and miserable productions which 
the population for generations past had been perfectly satisfied 
with. During the last few decades education had made great 
strides, and they mizht have expected that art in these decades 
should take her place as an educative power in the schools. 
They could not, however, expect the Education Department to 
do everything. They could not expect it to provide them 
either with books or pictures or works of art. That was a 
matter which intelligent and zealous people who were them- 
selves refined and educated, and who had a large experience 
of other civilisations, ought to take in hand, bringing forward 
in a popular manner the highest types and forms of art so as to 
educate and refine the minds of the children. He was not by 
any means one who thought that art was a religion ; art held a 
very different place indeed. But art held a very high place, for 
as it seemed to him she was ancillary to the whole work of 
religion, and being in that noble position she should be treated. 
nobly and generously, and wherever there was a determined or 
large field of religious influence, there she should be found. 
In Catholic countries the churches for many centuries had 
been what he might almost call museums of art, and he thought 
if they took those countries they would find, comparing their 
populations with the populations of countries where the 
practice of introducing art imto churches had not prevailed, 
that the former possessed a refinement and a sense of 
beauty not to be found among the latter. In the present day 
there were not only churches but schools, and those schools 
ought, it seemed to him, to be used as museums of art just as’ 
churches were in Catholic countries. The way was made clear 
and simple and easy in Manchester by means of this Museum, 
and all the committee asked was that the people of Manchester 
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should contribute 300/. or 400/. more than they had done in the 
past for the circulation of works of art in the various schools. 
He could not think Manchester would fail in its duty in this 
matter. He hoped the time would come when the committee 
would be in a position to add to their scheme the provision of 
good pictures at a cheap rate for the homes of the people. 
There were, as they knew, two classes or spirits in art—the 
one ideal, the other material. 
tion for Flemish interiors and Dutch cabbages and potatoes ; 
but he thought, however perfectly they might be represented on 
the canvas, they scarcely raised the mind or the heart, although 
they might excite the appetite. He felt far more satisfaction 
when he stood before a canvas of Perugino than when he 
looked at a picture of the Dutch school. If the committee 
could see its way to form a branch of art representing especially 
the ideal they would do well, for in representing the ideal they 


must suggest the religious, and he thought everyone would 


admit that the influence of religion ought to be ever present in 
the homes of the people and in our schools. 
The resolution was adopted. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THEATRES . 
YORK. | 


HE new Building Act which has just been passed’ for New 


York prescribes the following conditions for the erection 


ef theatres, which are deserving of attention at a time when 


we have a Committee of the House of Commons’ engaged in 
the consideration of what is necessary.to be adopted to insure 
the safety of theatres, music-halls and 
entertainment :— z hha 2 

Every theatre or. opera-house, or other building intended to 
be used for theatrical or operatic purposes, or for public enter- 
tainments of any kind where stage-scenery and apparatus are 
employed, hereafter erected, shall be built to comply with the 
requirements of this section. 
of the passage of this Act, is not in actual use for theatrical or 


operatic purposes, and no building hereafter erected not in con-: 


formity with the requirements of this section shall be used for 
theatrical or operatic purposes or for public entertainments of 
any kind where stage-scenery and apparatus are employed, 
until the same shall have been made to conform to the require- 


ments of this section. And no building hereinbefore described’ 


shall be opened to the public for theatrical or operatic purposes 
or for public entertainments of any kind where -stage-scenery 
or apparatus are employed, until the superintendent of buildings 
shall have approved the same in writing as conforming to the 
requirements of this section, and the Mayor of the’City of New 
York shall refuse to issue any license for any such building, and 
shall close the same and prevent its opening, until a certificate 


in writing of such approval shall have been given by the super-_ 


intendent of buildings. 
Every such: building shall have at least one front on the 
street, and in such front there shall be suitable means of 
entrance and exit for the audience. In addition to the afore- 
said entrances and exits on the street, there shall be reserved 
for service in case of an emergency an open court or space on 
the side not bordering on the street where said building is 
located on a corner lot, and on both sides of said building where 
there is but one frontage on the street. The width of such open 
court or courts shall be not less than 7 feet where the seating 
capacity is not over 1,090 people, above 1,000 and not more 
than 1,800 people 8 feet in width, and above 1,800 people Io feet 
in width. Said open court or courts shall begin ona line with 
or near the proscenium wall, and shall extend the length of the 
auditorium proper to or near the wall separating the same from 
the entrance lobby or vestibule. A separate and distinct 
corridor shall continue to the street. from each open court 
through such superstructure as maybe built on the street side 
of the auditorium, with continuous walls of brick or fireproof 
materials on each side the entire length of said corridor or 
corridors, and the ceiling and floors shall be fireproof. - Said 
corridor or corridors shall not be reduced in width to more than 
3 feet less than the width of the open court or courts, and there 
shall be no projection in the same, the outer openings to be 
provided with doors or gates opening toward the street. 
During the performance the doors or gates in the corridor shall 
be kept open by proper fastenings, at other times they may be 
closed and fastened by movable bolts or locks. The said open 
courts and corridors shall not be used for storage purposes, or 
for any purpose whatsoever except for exit and entrance from 
and to the auditorium and stage, and must be kept free and 
clear during the performance. The level of said corridors at 
the front entrance to the building shall not be greater than one 
step above the level of the sidewalk where they begin at the 
street entrance, and the entrance of the main front of the build- 
ing shall not be on a higher level from the sidewalk than four 
steps, unless approved by the superintendent of buildings. To 
overcome any difference of level existing between exits from the 
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IN NEW 


other places of public 


No building which, at’thé time’ 


parquet into courts and the level of the said corridors, gradients 
shall be employed of not over 1 foot in Io feet, with no perpen- ° 
dicular rises. From the auditorium, opening into the said open 
courts, or on the side street, there shall be not less than two 
exits on each side in each tier from and including the parquet 
and each and every gallery. Each exit shall be at least 5 feet 
in width in the clear and provided with doors of iron or wood ; 
if of wood the doors shall be constructed as hereinbefore'in this 
title cescribed. All of said doors shall open outwardly, and 
must be fastened with movable bolts, the bolts to be kept drawn 
during performances. se Tig 
There shall be balconies not less than 4 feet in width in the” 
said open court or courts at each level or tier above the parquet, 
on each side of the auditorium, of sufficient length to embrace 
the two exits, and from said balconies there shall be staircases 
extending to the ground level, with a rise of not over 8} inches 
to a step, and not less than g inches tread exclusive of the 
nosing. The staircase from the upper balcony to the next 


| below shall not be less than 30 inches in width in the clear, and ° 


from the first balcony to the ground 3 feet’ in width in the clear 
where the seating capacity of the auditorium is for 1,000 
people or less, 3 feet 6 inches in the clear where above 1,000 
and not more than 1,800 people, and 4 feet in the clear where’ 
above 1,800 people and not more than 2,500 people, and not~ 
over 4 feet 6 inches in the clear where above 2,500 people. All’ 
the before-mentioned balconies and staircases shall be con-- 
structed ‘of iron throughout, including the floors, and of ample 
strength to sustain the load to be carried by them, and they. 
shall be covered with a metal heod or awning, to be constructed 


‘as shall be directed by the superintendent of buildings. Where 


one side of the building borders on a street, there shall be 
balconies and staircases of like capacity and kind as before 
mentioned, carried to the ground. When located on a ‘corner 
lot that portion of the premises bordering on the side street 
and not required for the uses of the theatre may, if such por- 
tion be not more than 25 feet in width, be used for offices, 
stores or apartments, provided the walls separating this por- 
tion from the theatre proper are carried up solidly to and _ 
through the roof, and that a fireproof exit is provided from the 
theatre on each tier, equal to the combined width of exits: 
opening on opposite sides in each tier, communicating with 
balconies and staircases leading to the street in manner pro-, 
vided elsewhere in this section; said exit passages shall be 
entirely cut off by brick walls from said offices, stores or apart- 
ments, and the floors and ceilings in each tier shall be fireproof. 

Nothing herein contained shall prevent a roof garden, art. 
gallery, or rooms for similar purposes, being placéd above a’ 
theatre or public building, provided the floor of the same 
forming the roof over such theatre or building shall be con-. 
structed of iron or steel and fireproof materials, and that. said’ 
floor shall have no covering boards or sleepers of wood, but: 
be of tile or cement. Every roof over said garden or rooms’ 
shall have all supports’ and rafters of iron or steel, and be’ 
covered with glass or fireproof materials or both, but no such’ 
roof garden, art gallery or room for any public purpose shall be 
placed over or above that portion of any theatre or other’ 
building which is used asa stage. No workshop, storage or 
general property room shall be allowed above the auditorium’ 
or stage, or under the same, or in any of the fly galleries. All 
of said rooms or shops may be located in the rear or at the side 
of the stage, but in such cases they shall be separated from the’ 
stage by a brick wall, and the openings leading into said 
portions shall have fireproof doors on each side of the openings ~ 
hung to iron eyes built into the wall. ae 

No portion of any building hereafter erected or altered, 
used or intended to be used for theatrical-or other purposes as 
in this section specified, shall be occupied or used as a hotel, 
boarding or lodging house, factory, workshop or manufactory, 
or for storage purposes, except as may be hereafter specially 
provided for. Said restriction relates not only to that portion 
of the building which contains the auditorium and the stage, 
but applies also to the entire structure in conjunction therewith. 
No store.or room contained in the building, or the offices, 
stores or apartments adjoining, as aforesaid, shall be let or 
used for carrying on any business dealing in articles designated 
as especially hazardous in the classification of the New York 
board of fire underwriters, or for manufacturing purposes. No 
lodging accommodation shall be allowed in any part of the 
building communicating with the auditorium. 

Interior walls built of fireproof materials shall separate the 
auditorium from the entrance vestibule, and from any room or 
rooms over the same, also from any lobbies, corridors, refresh- 
ment or other rooms. All staircases for the use of the audience 
shall be enclosed with walls of brick or of fireproof materials 
approved by the superintendent of buildings, in the storeys 
through which they pass, and the openings to said staircases 
from each tier shall be the full width of said staircase. A  fire- 
wall built of brick shall separate the auditorium from the stage, 
and the same shall extend at least 4 feet above the stage roof 
or eee eurs roof, if the latter be the higher, and shall be 
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Above the proscenium opening there shall be an iron girder 
covered with fireproof materials to protect it from the heat. 
There shall also be constructed a relieving arch, over the same, 
the intervening space being filled in with hard-burnt brick of 
the full thickness of the proscenium wall. Should there be 
constructed an orchestra over the stage, above the proscenium 
opening, the said orchestra shall be placed on the auditorium 
side of the proscenium fire-wall, and shall be entered only from 
the auditorium side of said wall. The moulded frame around 
the proscenium opening shall be formed: entirely of fireproof 


materials ; if metal be used, the metal shall be filled in solid. 


with non-combustible material and securely anchored to the 
wall with iron. The proscenium opening shall be provided with 
a fireproof metal curtain or a curtain of asbestos, or similar 


fireproof material approved by the superintendent of buildings, | 


sliding at each end within iron grooves, securely fastened to 
the brick wall, and extending into such grooves not less than 
6 inches on each ‘side. . Said fireproof curtain shall be raised 
at the commencement of each performance and lowered at the 
close of said * performance, and be operated by approved 
machinery for that purpose. The proscenium curtains shall 
be placed at least 3 feet distance from the footlights at the 
nearest point. All doorways or openings through the pros-. 
‘cenium wall, from the auditorium, in every tier, shall have 
doors of iron or wood on éach face of the wall; if of wood the 
‘doors shall be constructed as_ hereinbefore ‘described, and the 
‘doors hung so as to be opened from either side at all times. 
There shall be no openings in the proscenium fire-wall above 
the level of the auditorium ceiling. Direct access to these 
doors shall be provided on both sides, and the same shall 
always be kept free from any encumbrance. Iron ladders or 
stairs, securely fixed to the wall, on the stage side, shall 
be provided to. overcome any difference of level exist- 
ing between the floor or galleries on the stage side of 
the fire-wall and those on the side of the auditorium. There 
shall be provided over the stage metal skylights, of an area or 
combined area of at least one-eighth the area of said stage, 
fitted up with sliding sash and glazed with double-thick sheet 
glass, not exceeding one-eighth of an inch thick, and each pane 
thereof measuring not less than 300 square inches, and the 
whole of which skylight shall be so constructed as to open 
instantly on the cutting or burning of a hempen cord, which 
shall be arranged to hold said skylights closed, or some other 
equally simple approved device for opening them may be pro- 
vided, All that portion of the stage not comprised in the 
working of scenery, traps and other mechanical apparatus for 
the presentation of a scene, usually equal to the width of the 
proscenium opening, shall be built of iron or steel beams, filled 
in between with fireproof material, and all girders for the sup- 
port of said beams shall be of wrought-iron or rolled steel. 
The fly-galleries entire, including pin-rails, shall be constructed 
of iron or steel, and the floors of said galleries shall be com- 
posed of iron or steel beams, filled with fireproof materials, 
and no wood boards or sleepers shall be used as covering over 
beams, but the said floors shall be entirely fireproof. . The 
rigging-loft shall be fireproof, except the floor covering the 
same. All stage scenery, curtains and decorations made of 
combustible material, and all woodwork on or about the stage, 
shall be saturated with some non-combustible material, or 
otherwise rendered safe against fire, to the satisfaction of the 
superintendent of buildings. 

The roof over the auditorium and the entire main floor of 
the auditorium and vestibule, also the entire floor of the second 
Storey of the front superstructure over the entrance, lobby and 
corridors, and all galleries in the auditorium shall be con- 
structed of iron or steel and fireproof materials, not excluding 
the use of wooden floor boards and necessary sleepers to fasten 
the same to, but such sleepers shall not mean timbers of 
support. The fronts of each gallery shall be formed of fire- 
proof materials, except the capping, which may be made of 
wood, The ceiling under each gallery shall be entirely formed 
of fireproof materials. The ceiling of the auditorium shall be 
formed of fireproof materials. “All lathing, whenever used, shall 
be of metal. The partitions in that portion of the building 
which contains the auditorium, the entrance vestibule and every. 
room and passage devoted to the use of the audience, shall be 
constructed of fireproof materials, including the. furring of out- 
side or other walls. None of the walls or ceilings shall be 
covered with wood sheathing, canvas, or any combustible 
material, but this shall not exclude the use of wood wainscoting 
to a height not to exceed 6 feet, which shall be filled in solid 
between the wainscoting and the wall with fireproof materials. ' 

The walls separating the actors’ dressing-rooms from the 
stage, and the partitions dividing the dressing-rooms, together 
with the partitions of every passage-way from the same to the 
Stage, and all other partitions on or about the stage shall be 
constructed of. fireproof material approved by the super- 
intendent of building. All doors in any of said ‘partitions 
shall be of iron, or of wood constructed’ as hereinbefore 
described. All the. shelving and cupboards.in each and every 
dressing-room, property-room, or other storage-rooms, shall be 


constructed of metal, slate, or some fireproof material, 
Dressing-rooms may be placed in the fly-galleries, provided that 
proper exits are secured therefrom to the, fire-escapes in. the 
open courts, and that the partitions and other matters. pertain- 
ing to dressing-rooms shall conform to the requirements herein 
contained, but the stairs leading to the same shall be fireproof. 

All seats in the auditorium, excepting those contained in 
the boxes, shall be firmly secured to the floor, and no seat in. 
the auditorium shall have more than six seats intervening 
between it and an aisle on either side, and no stool or seats. 
shall be placed in any aisle. All platforms in galleries formed 
to receive the seats shall not be more than 21 inches in height; 
of riser, nor less than 30 inches in width of platform. All 
aisles on the respective floors in the auditorium, having seats 
on both sides of same, shall] be not less than 3 feet wide where 
they begin, and shall be increased in width towards the exits in 
the-ratio of 13 inches to 5 running feet. Aisles having seats on 
one side only shall be not less than 2 feet wide at their 
beginning and increased in width the same as aisles having 
seats on both sides. = pitts ah ; 

The aggregate capacity of the foyers, lobbies, corridors, 
passages and rooms for the use of the audience, not including 
aisle-space between seats, shall on each floor or gallery be 
sufficient,to ‘contain the entire number to be accommodated-on 
said floor or gallery, in the ratio of 150 superficial feet of floor 
room for every one hundred persons. Gradients or inclined 
planes shall-be employed instead of steps where possible, to 
overcome slight: differences of level in or between aisles, 
corridors and passages. 

Every. theatre accommodating three hundred persons shall 
have at least.two exits ; when accommodating five hundred per- 
sons, at least three exits shall be provided, these exits not-re- 
ferring to or including the exits to the open court at the sides 
of the theatre. Doorways of exit or entrance for the use of the 
public shall not -be less than 5 feet in width, and for every 
additional one, hundred persons or portions thereof to be 
accommodated in excess of five hundred, an aggregate of. , 
20 inches:additional exit width must be allowed. All doors ot 
exit or entrance shall open outwardly and be hung to swing in 
such a manner as not to become an obstruction in a passage or 
corridor, and no such doors shall be closed and locked during’ 
any representation or when the building is open to the public. 
Distinct and separate places of exit and entrances shall be 
provided for each gallery above the first. A common place of 
exit and entrance may serve for the main floor of the audi- 
torium and the first gallery, provided its capacity be equal to 
the aggregate capacity of the outlets from the main floor and 
the said gallery. No passage leading to any stairway com- 
municating, with any entrance or exit shall be less than 4 feet 
in. width in any part thereof. 

All stairs within the building shall be constructed of fire- 
proof material throughout. Stairways serving for the exit of 
fifty people must, if straizht, be at least 4 feet wide between 
railings or between walls, and if curved or winding 5 feet wide, 
and for every additional fifty people to be accommodated 
6 inches must be added to their width. In no case shall the 
risers of any stairs exceed 73 inches in height, nor shall the 
treads, exclusive of nosings, be less than 103 inches wide in 
straight stairs. In ‘circular or winding stairs the width of the 
tread at the narrowest end shall not be less than 7 inches. 
Where the seating capacity is for more.than_ 1,000 people, 
there shall be at least two independent staircases, with direct 
exterior outlets, proyided for each gallery in the auditorium, 
where there are not more than two galleries, and the same shall 
be located on opposite sides of said galleries. Where there are 
more than two galleries one or more additional staircases shall 
be provided, the outlets from which shall communicate directly 
with the principal exit or other exterior outlets. All- said 
staircases shall be of width proportioned to the’ seating 
capacity as elsewhere herein prescribed. - Where thé seating 
capacity is for 1,000 people or less, two direct lines of staircase 
only shall be required, located on opposite sides of the galleries, 
and in both cases shall extend from the sidewalk level to the 
upper gallery, with outlets from each gallery to each of said 
Staircases. At least two ‘independent staircases, with direct 
exterior outlets, shall also be provided for the service of the 
stage and shall be located on the opposite ‘sides of the same. 
All inside stairways leading to the upper galleries of the audi- 
torium shall be enclosed on both sides with walls of fireproof 
materials. Stairs leading to the first or lower gallery may be 
left open on one side, in which case-they must be constructed as 
herein provided for similar stairs leading from the entrance-hall 
to the main floor of the auditorium. - But in no case shall stairs 
leading to any gallery be left open on both sides. When straight 
stairs return directly on themselves, a landing of the full width 
of both flights, without any. steps, shall be provided. — Stairs 
furning at an angle shall have a proper landing without winders 
introduced at saidturn. In stairs when.two side flights connect 
with one main flight, no winders shall be introduced, and the 
width of the main flight shall be at least equal to the aggregate 
width of the side flights.. Circular or winding stairs.shall have 
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proper landings introduced at convenient distances. All 
enclosed staircases shall have on both sides strong hand-rails, 
firmly secured in the wall about 3 inches distant therefrom and 
about 3 feet above the stairs, but said hand-rails shall not run 
on level platforms and landings where the same is more in 
length than the width of the stairs. All staircases 6 feet and 
over in width shall be provided with a centre hand-rail of hard- 
wood or metal, not less than 2 inches in diameter, placed at a 
height of about 3 feet above the centre of the treads, and sup- 
ported on wrought-iron or brass standards of sufficient strength, 
placed not nearer than 4 feet nor more than 6 feet apart and 
securely bolted to the treads or risers of stairs or both, and at 
the head of each flight of stairs on each landing, the post or 
standard shall be at least 6 feet in height, to which the rail 
shall be secured. 

Every steam boiler which may be required for heating or 
other purposes shall be located outside of the building, and the 
space allotted to the same shall be enclosed by walls of masonry 
on all sides, and the ceiling of such space shall be constructed 
of fireproof material. All doorways in said walls shall have 
iron doors. No floor register for, heating shall be permitted. 
No coil or radiator shall be placed in any aisle or passage-way 
used as an exit, but all said coils and radiators shall be. placed 
in recesses formed in the wall or partition to receive the same. 


All supply, return or exhaust pipes shall be properly encased, 


and protected where passing through floors or near woodwork. 


Standpipes. of 24 inches diameter shall be provided, with. 


hose attachments on every floor and gallery as follows, namely, 
one on each side of the auditorium in each tier ; also one on 
each side of the stage in each tier, and-at least one inthe pro- 


perty-room and one.in the carpenter’s shop if the same be con-- 


tiguous to the building. All such standpipes shall be kept clear 
from obstruction.. Said standpipes-shall be separate and dis- 
tinct, receiving their supply of water direct from the steam- 
pumps, and shall be fitted with the regulation couplings of the 
fire department, and shall be kept constantly filled with water 
by means of an automatic steam-pump or, pumps of sufficient 
capacity to supply all the lines of. hose when operated simul- 
taneously, and said pump. or pumps shall be supplied from the, 
street main and be ready for immediate use at all times during 
a performance in said buildings. .A separate and distinct 
system of automatic sprinklers, with fusible plugs approved by 
the superintendent of buildings, supplied with water from a tank 
located on the roof over the stage and not connected in any, 
manner with the stand-pipes, shall be.placed up and around the, 
proscenium opening and on the ceiling or roof over the stage, at 
such intervals as will protect every square foot of stage surface 
when said sprinklers are in operation. {Automatic sprinklers 
shall also be placed wherever. practicable under the stage and 
in the carpenters’ shop, paint-rooms, store-rooms and property- 
rooms. A proper and sufficient quantity of 2}-inch hose fitted 
with the regulation couplings of the fire department, and with 
nozzles attached thereto, and with hose-spanners at each outlet, 
shall always be kept attached to each hose attachment. - There 
shall also be kept in readiness for immediate use on the stage 
at least four casks full of water and two buckets to each cask. 
Said casks and buckets shall be painted red. There shall also, 
be proyided hand-pumps or other portable fire-extinguishing 
apparatus, and at least four axes and two 25-feet hooks, two 
15-feet hooks and two 1o-feet hooks on each tier or floor of the 
stage. 

Every portion of the building devoted to the uses or accom- 
modation of the public,.also all outlets leading to the streets, 
and including the open courts and corridors, shall be well and 
properly lighted during every performance, and the same shall 
remain lighted until the entire audience has left the premises. 
At least two or more oil-lamps on each side of the auditor1um 
in each tier shall be provided on fixed brackets, not less than 
7 feet above the floor. Said lamps shall be filled with whale or 
lard oil, and shall be kept lighted during each performance, or 
in place of said lamps candles shall be provided. All gas or 
electric lights in the halls, corridors, lobby or any other part of 
said buildings used by the audience, except the auditorium, 
must be controlled by a separate shut-off located in the lobby, 
and controlled only in that particular, place. Gas-mains sup- 
plying the building shall have independent; connections for the 
auditorium and the stage, and provision shall be made for 
the shutting-off the gas from the outside of the building. 
When interior gas-lights are not lighted by electricity or other 
suitable appliances, to be approved by the superintendent of 
buildings, shall be provided. All suspended or bracket lights 
surrounded by glass in the auditorium, or in any part. of the 
building devoted to the public, shalh be provided with proper. 
wire-netting underneath. No gas, or electric light shall be 
inserted .in the walls, woodwork, ceilings, or in any part of 
the building unless protected by fireproof materials. All 
lights in passages and corridors,in said buildings, and wher- 
ever deemed necessary by, the superintendent of buildings, 
shall be protected with proper wire network. --The footlights, 
in addition to the wire network, shall:be protected by a strong 
wire guard,--not, less. than .2,,feet; distant from, said: footlights, 


‘proposed repairing of the ancient palace. 


‘ 500/. voted recently for the repair of the palace. 


and the trough containing said footlights shall be formed of and 
surrounded by fireproof materials. All border lights shall be 
constructed according to the best-known methods, and subject: 
to the approval of the commissioners of the fire department, 
and shall be suspended for 10 feet by wire rope. All ducts or. 
shafts used for conducting heated air from the main chandelier,, 
or from any other light or lights, shall be constructed of metal, 
and made double, with an air space between. All stage lights 
shall have strong metal wire guards or screens, not less than. 
Io inches in diameter, so constructed that any material in con-. 
tact therewith shall be out of reach of the flames of said stage. 
lights, and must be soldered to the fixture in all cases. amt 

The standpipes, gaspipes, electric wires, hose, footlights. 
and all apparatus for the extinguishing of fire or guarding, 
against the same, as in this section specified, shall be in charge 
and under control of the department of buildings, and the, 
superintendent of said department is hereby directed to see. 
that the arrangements in respect thereto are carried out and, 
enforced. A diagram or plan of each tier, gallery or floor,, 
showing distinctly the exits therefrom, shall be printed in a, 
legible manner on the programme of the performance. Every. 
exit shall have over the same, on the inside, the word EXIT, 
painted in legible letters not less than 8 inches high, 


) 
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LINLITHGOW .PALACE. 


N Saturday a deputation from the Edinburgh Architectural. 
Association visited. Linlithgow in connection with the 
The deputation was. 
met in the palace grounds by the provost, magistrates and town. 
clerk, and several of the members of the Town Council. © The 
object of the visit was to assist the Town Council in the pre- 
paration of a statement as to what is actually necessary for the 
repair and preservation of the old structure. Accompanied by. 
the local officials, the visitors made a minute inspection of the 
various parts of the building, and Mr. Ross, one of the deputa- 
tion, submitted a number of written suggestions as to how the. 
proposed repairs might be effected, and as to what was neces- 
sary for the proper preservation of the historical fabric. It is 
expected that steps will now be taken to have these suggestions: 
brought under the notice of Parliament, and an endeavour will, 
be made to induce the Government to augment the grant of, 
In connection, 
with the subject several letters have been received by Mr. 
Ferguson, town clerk, Lord Rosebery writes :—“I have urged. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson to take the line that if the Duke of 
Cumberland sequestrated the property of the Earl of Living- 
stone for taking part in the rébellion of 1745, when the Duke of 
Cumberland’s soldiers burned down Linlithgow)Palace, it would 
be fair to apply the proceeds of the one to the repair of th 
other. That seems to me simple fairness and common-sense.’ 
Letters have also been received from Mr. Munro Ferguson, 
M,P., Mr. M‘Lagan, M.P., Mr. Sinclair, -M.P.,.Mr. Fraser 


Mackintosh, M.P., and others, all’ promising to give the object 


their heartiest support. 


- 


PROPOSED LUNATIC ASYLUM FOR 
| ANGLESEY. 2, 


T the last meeting of the Anglesey County Council a 
report was presented by the joint committee representing 
the County Councils of Carnarvon and Anglesey respecting the 
lunatic asylum question. The committee had considered that 
the fact that the estimated cost of enlarging the Denbigh 
Asylum, 25,000/., did not include the cost of providing a water 
supply from a lake eight or nine miles distant, which was esti- 
mated at 5,000/. more, in addition to which a rent of 25/. a year 
would have to be paid for taking the water from the lake, &c, 
Great expense and loss. of time were entailed in conveying 
patients to Denbigh from Angleséy and Carnarvonshire, and 
most of the patients from those counties were so far from their 
homes that it was difficult for their relatives to visit them, 
There was not in the present asylum efficient accommodation 
for properly classifying the patients, and an opinion was 
expressed that the offices of the asylum were deficient. It was 
pointed out that even out of the approximated estimate of the 
cost of enlarging the Denbigh Asylum, Anglesey and Carnar- 
vonshire would have to provide 10,2607. The number o 
patients now in the asylum was—from Denbigh and Flint, 285 ; 
Merioneth, 73 ; Carnarvon and Anglesey, 210-—a total of 568, 
The asylum would only properly accommodate 500 patients, so 
that if accommodation was provided now for 200 additional 
patients, there would only be room for 132 additional patients ; 
and at the rate at which the patients increased it was calculated 
that in ten years it would have to be enlarged again, The st: 
at Denbigh was reported to be insufficient and. overworked, 


| The committee pointed out that if an additional asylum was 
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provided, the increased cost to Denbigh, Flint and Merioneth 
would be only 2,675/. and to Anglesey and Carnarvon. 1,583¢., 
and that the new asylum, erected on a more modern plan, would 
be better than an altered old building, and would give greater 
opportunity for classifying patients. -Provision would then be 
made for increased numbers in future years, and about 4,000/. 
would be spent annually in the locality in which the new asylum 
would be placed. Having considéred other points, the com- 
mittee were unanimously of opinion that it was desirable to 
provide increased accommodation for lunatics in the associated 
counties of North Wales. by means of an asylum to be erected 
in. a central position convenient to Carnarvonshire and 
Anglesey. 
The report was referred to a committtee for consideration. 


REGULATION OF THEATRES. 


HE Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 

Regulation of Theatres, Music Halls and other places of 

entertainment met on Monday, Mr. Plunket, First Commis- 
sioner Of Works, in the chair. =. 

Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A., who. had been examined on 

Wednesday in last week, gave further evidence dealing with 
licensing places of entertainment in the . provinces and in 
Scotland and Ireland. At Liverpool, before renewing a license, 
the magistrates required a certificate from the architect that the 
theatre or hall was safe, and that it was in the same state as it 
was when the last license was granted. He considered that 
there should be a Government Department in London to deal 
With the provinces also, and that the Government inspector 
should be required to report in favour of a license before it was 
granted... 
_. The Chairman: In the absence of such Government 
authority as you desire, I suppose, you approve of the course 
adopted by the Council at Liverpool, in remitting to the 
Justices duties which involve judicial discretion ? 

Mr. Phipps said his experience was that the licensing by 
Justices in the boroughs was better done than when it was in 
the hands of the Town Council or the County Council. 

The Chairman: Do you rest that opinion to any extent upon 

the absence of judicial experience or training, which may be 
assumed to be the case in an elected body as the County 
Council is ? 
“v’Mr.. Phipps said he did. In several recent. cases the 
County Councils had been swayed by popular opinion. More 
particularly was:that the case in Manchester, where a “ whip” 
was sent round by the temperance people to the County 
Council to prevent a license being granted to the Manchester 
Palace of Varieties, which was a large house newly built. 
There was no objection to the building, and the Watch 
Committee had granted the license, but when it had to be con- 
firmed by the general body of the County Council, owing to 
the “whip” which had been sent round, the license was 
thrown out. i og. 

Replying to Mr. Dixon-Hartland, witness said his objections 
to the jurisdiction of the County Council were —(1) that it was 
not swift enough ; (2) that it was not carried out by competent 
Officials ; and (3) that what was granted at one time was re- 
fused at another. The County Council was a body which 
wanted to show the public they were doing as much as they 
possibly could, making requirements which were not necessary 
for the public safety, many of them very harassing and by no 
means right. © 

Mr. Birrell: With reference to the case of the Palace of 
Varieties at Manchester, do you consider that the Council 
ought not to have taken into consideration the memorial of the 
Nonconformists and Temperance party? | - 

Mr. Phipps; Certainly not. Judges would not be allowed 
to receive memorials of that kind. , 

In reply to Mr. Boulnois, witness said he built the Exeter 
Theatre, which was destroyed in 1887. He was no doubt 
censured by the verdict of the jury, but it was a verdict of 
panic. One hundred and twenty-seven people lost their lives, 
not by burning, but by suffocation, on a staircase which Captain 
Shaw said was a particularly good staircase. : 

Mr. Walter Emden said his father was lessee of the Olympic 
and manager of many other theatres. Witness had built a 
large number of theatres and music-halls in London and the 
country. -His experience was that County Councils and other 
elective bodies were actuated by fads and fancies, and strained 
the law in order to give effect to them. At the present time 
that was being done with regard to the question of refreshment, 
and the desire to do away with bars. For instance, at the 
Metropolitan Music Hall, in the Edgware Road, the require- 
ments of the County Council did not deal with the question of 
public safety, which was the only question they ought to con- 
sider ; but the proprietor was bound to carry them out, how- 
ever_unreasonable, or his license would be withheld. In his 
opinion the licensing authority should be in the hands of a 


State department, «and the cost. of it should be met by an, 
increase in the licensing fees and annual survey fees. __ 
The Chairman : I-understand that..you think that theatres 
and musie-halls; being as it were part of the public life of the 
people in towns, should be placed under State supervision ? 
Witness: That was his opinion. , The music-halls during 
the last fifty years had improved. | There had been no case of 
fire or panic,in.any theatre in London under the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s jurisdiction for the last thirty years. Referring to the 
resolution of the County Council in favour of periodical require- 
ments being made upon the owners and managers of theatres 
with regard to: structural alterations, he said he thought that 
was not a proper. way to deal with the question, and, as a 
member of the London County Council, if he could have pre- 
vented the passing of that resolution he should have done so. 
After-once a-place had been put into proper structural condi- 
tion, that should be sufficient, for a man would not require any 
more space to get in and out of a theatre a hundred years 
hence than at the present time. He thought there should be a 
fixed seating in each part of a theatre, and that movable seats 
should not be allowed ; but if the public liked to come in and 
Stand in addition to that, they should be allowed to-do so. » In- 
stead of the granting of the license for music-halls being made 
dependent upon the arrangements of the halls being approved 
by the County Council, he considered that.the plans ought to 
be approved, in the first place, before the building commenced 
and if they were built in ‘accofdance with the plans no further 
requisitions should be made. : ; 

‘The Chairman: Do you think it-would be an advantage to 
have the uniformity of- regulations which would be obtained by 
having a central department?) . se oil wl I 

Witness certainly thought it would, and the knowledge that 
would be collected in that one department would become useful 
for the whole of the kingdom. He did not approve of the 
seventeen regulations laid:down by the County Council, and 
did not think that for the most part they were of,a practical 
character. Sa 

When you speak ofa State department having control of 
the theatres, that: would be amenable, I suppose, to public 
opinion ?—Yes ; but it would: be amenable to. public opinion in 
exactly the same way as the Home Office or any other State 
department. It would not,be liable to “ fads.” 

Is not the House of Parliament liable to “ fads” ?—Not the 
heads of departments, I think. 

Mr. Boulnois questioned the witness with reference to his 
exclusion from the Theatres Committee of the County Council. 
He said he was asked by Mr. De la Hooke (the clerk) to send 
in a form as to what committees he would: act upon, and the 
committees which he named were the Theatres Committee, the 
Main Drainage Committee. and the Improvements, as being 
committees on which he thought he might be of the most use. 
He was excluded from the other two, and put upon the Main 
Drainage Committee, but no vote of the Council was taken as 
to whether he should-be-placed.on the Theatres Committee or 
not. He was known to be professionally connected with, and 
in favour of music-halls and theatres. 

Are you aware that Mr. Charrington, who is notoriously 
very mach opposed ‘to music-halls, was at the same time 
excluded ?—Yes, but I: do not know that. Mr. Charrington has 
any practical knowledge of music-halls. ; 

You know, as a matter of notoriety, that he is very much 
opposed to them ?—Certainly. . 

And so equal justice was done by the Council between 
you?—No; I am afraid I cannot acknowledge that, as I had 
some special knowledge on the subject, and he had none. 


= 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Alderton.—The ancient church of St. Margaret has been 
reopened after restoration. The work has been carried out by 
Mr. Thomas Collins, builder, Tewkesbury, from the designs of 
Mr. Knight, of Cheltenham. sata 

Cardiff.—The new chapel, situate in the grounds of the St. 
Margaret’s House of Mercy at Roath, Cardiff, worked by the 
St. Margaret’s Sisterhood, East Grinstead, has been opened. 
The chapel consists of a nave and. sanctuary, with a small 
vestry. Accommodation is provided for sixty adults. It is 
Early English in style, the windows pointed with recessed and 
moulded jambs and arches. The material is native stone, with 
Box ground stone-dressings and weatherings; the’ roof is 
covered with green slating and red tile ridge crest. © Internally 
the walls are plastered, finished a pleasing buff colour, the dado 
marked with five red lines. The roof is boarded, divided into 
panels with moulded ribs, the main ribs springing from stone 
corbels. The sanctuary is apsidal, divided from the nave by a 
Bath stone arch of two orders deeply moulded, the lower order 
carried on handsome corbels.. The steps are in rubbed Forest 
stone, and the tile floors are from Messrs. Smith & Co., of 
Coalville. The windows have lead lights and cathedral glass 
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by Mr. S. Evans, West Smethwick. The :ironmongery and 
gasfittings are by Brawn & Co,, of Birmingham. | The whole 
of the works have been carried out in-a most substantial 
manner by Messrs. Shepton & Son, of Cardiff, from designs 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. Veall & Sant, archi- 
tects, of the same town, It is ‘intended shortly to build a 
Children’ s Home on an adjoining site given by Lord Tredegar. 

Ipplepen.—Messrs. Fulford, Tait & Harvey have been 
appointed architects for the restoration of the parish church, 
plans having been submitted and approved. It has been 
decided to do the work in sections. The first- section 
of laying a new floor with tile aisles and wood floor for seats, 
cleaning and restoring walls and pillars, new seats, hot-water 
heating apparatus and building a vestry, for 680/., has been 
entrusted to Messrs. Parker Bros., of Newton Abbot. 

Orpington.—The corner- Stbne of the new St. Andrew’s 
Church has been laid. . It was originally intended to build’a 
church capable of accommodating 600 persons, but at present 
the east portion of the. church will be built first, with sittings 
for 300. The builders are Messrs. Norris & Son, of Sunning- 
dale, Ascot, and the.plans have been prepared by. Messrs. 
Hide & Newberry. 

Wolverhampton.—A new chancel has. been ‘added to 
St. Andrew’s Church. The altar and super-altar are of polished 
Devonshire: marble. A morning chapel, to séat ninety-six 
people, and a choir. vestry have also been added. Mr. H. 
Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, carried out the work from the 
designs of Mr, F. T. Beck. 

Wy bunbury.— The foundation:stone of a new Po upehs has 
been laid by the Duchess of Westminster on the same site of 
the former church of St. Chad. The cost of the new church 
will be about. 6,o00/.. The architect is Mr. J. Brooks, archi- 
tect, Wellington Street, Strand, and the clerk of works Mr. 
Spooner. ' Messrs. Treasure & Son, of Shreweparye are the 
contractors. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Sheffield.—A new department erected in connection with 
the Park Board School to meet the need for additional. accom- 
modation for scholars has been opened. The additional block 
comprises ‘a new school for boys, which has a large ‘room ‘and 
four other rooms, all capable of use for class teaching. Any 
number of them can be thrown together for general purposes 
by means of easily movable glazed partitions “invented by the 
architect. The contractors were Messrs. Thomas. Lowe & 
Sons, Burton-on-Trent, Mr. Cartwright. being clerk of .the 
works.’ The asphalting of the playgrounds has been done by 
Mrv J. Hadfield; Sheffield. The architect is Mr. Co innocent 
17 George Street, Sheffield. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Aberdeen.—Plans of Mr. James Souttar, of Union Street, 
Aberdeen, for a Salvation Army citadel are about.to be carried 
out.’ The ‘site has a frontage of 160 feet to Castle Street, 
occupying the entire space from Justice. Street to Castle Hill, 
there being at each end.a frontage of 100 feet. The barracks 
have been designed in the Scottish Baronial style, which is 
admirably suited to the native granite, ard the whole building 
will be of blocked stone finely'axed: Almost the whole of the 
ground and basement floors will be occupied:as shops, several of 
which will be the largest in Aberdeen, being about 40 by 80 feet 
and about 20 feet high. On the first floor and to the south of 
the tower there will be a hall capable of acccommodating two 
thousand persons, the three front windows forming important 
features in the front elevation. Each window will be divided 
into four lights with circular heads surmounted by a round 
window. In addition to this large hall- the plans provide for 
another one, which will be seated. for five hundred people, and 
which will be used for the daily meetings. . There will also be 
space.set apart for anterooms, officers” quarters and. officers. 
The walls of the building will rise to a height of 70 feet. The 
tower, 30 feet wide, will be built of stone to a height of 136 feet, 
and the spire will rise from that point to a total height ‘of 175 
feet. Each corner of the tower will be flanked with round 
turrets, connected by a corbled cornice and parapet with em- 
brasures. At the foot of the tower there will be the. grand 
entrance. The building is estimated to cost about 15,000/. 

Jarrow.—New premises, erected at a cost of over 7,000/. for 
the Co-operative Society, have been opened. The whole of 
the premises have been very carefully planned with a view to 


the easy and economical..working’ of the‘ various departments: | 


The building is to be lighted by electricity. There will bé 
196 incandescent lamps of sixteen candle-power each, and two 
arc lamps of 2,000 power each, one on each facade. 
dynamo will be driven by a sixteen horse- -power gas-engine, 
which will also work the hoists, lifts and other machinery about 
the premises. 


The 


with Denwick stone dressings, is Renaissance in character, and. 
has on the North Street side a clock tower about 65 feet in: 
height. Mr. Pringle, of Gateshead, was the contractor.. The 
work has been carried out from the ‘plans and under the super- 
vision of the architect, Mr. J. Walter Hanson, of South Shields 
and Jarrow, Mr. J. Gordon acune as clerk of works. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Burne-Jones, A.R.A., has been elected a corre- 
spondent of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, Paris, in succession 
to Mr. Alma-Tadema, R.A., who has become foreign associate. 

The Picture —by - Mr. James T.- Watt, Zhe ‘Home of thé 
Squirrel, has been purchased for the Oldham Corporation Art 
Gallery. 

David Cox’s Zhe Vale of Clwyd has been purchased at the 
Murietta sale by Messrs. Agnew for 4,500 guineas, but not as 
rumoured, for the Manchester Art Gallery. 

‘Mr, Yates Carrington, the animal-painter, died on Sunday 
morning last at his residence in St. Jou Wood. He was 
thirty-five years of age.: 

The Birmingham Art Circle, on “Tuesdae opened its 
summer exhibition in New Street with a collection of sixty- -four 
works. 

An Exhibition of Pine Art will be held in the Aberdeen 
Art Gallery during the months of July, August and September; 

Professor Piglhein’s Panorama of Ferusalem was - de- 
stroyed by fire on :Thursday of. last: week in Vienna. » ‘The 
building was insured for 8,000. and the painting for 7,500/. 

" Mr. F. E. Ives will on Tuesday next give the first of two 
lectures on “ Photography in the Colours of Nature” at he 
Royal Institution. 

The Shaftesbury Memorial Fountain, by Mr. A, Gilbert, 
A.R.A., is almost ready to be placed in Piccadilly Circus, and 
arrangements are about to be made for the foundations and 
water supply in connection with it. 

Plans by Mr. J. W. Wilson, of Bath Street, Glasgow, hae 
been selected for the proposed new church of. St. Ande) Ayr. , 
Seven sets of plans were submitted. 

The Death is announced on the asth ult. of Mr. F. J, 
Robinson, architect, at his residence, Darley Slade, Duffield 
Road, Derby,’ at the age of fifty-eight) from influenza. Among 
his works are the church of St. Luke’ s, Derby, the Drill Hall 
and the Nightingale Wing of the Derbyshire Infirmary. | } 

The Designs of Mr. Frank Whitmore, of Chelmsford, have 

been selected in‘a limited competition for schools, to be erected 
for the Woolpit School Board, near Stowmarket. 
‘Messrs. Douglas & Fordham, of Chester, are the designers 
of the chancel screen which it is* proposed to erect: in 
Hawarden parish church as a memorial of Mr. Ww. H. 
Gladstone. 

The Surveyors’ Institution meet on Monday the oth inst, 2 
when a paper will be read by) Professor. G. E. S.. _Boulger, 
entitléd “ The Scientific Study of Timber,” .-’ 

Rev. J. E. Field will read a paper on « Alieeunenta? 
Brasses” at the meeting of the’ Society . of Architects | on 
Tuesday, the toth inst. 

The Restoration of Burnham Thorpe Church has hak 
begun by. Mr. J. Thompson, contractor, of Peterborough, from, 
the plans of Sir Arthur Blomfield. 

The Norfolk and Norwich - Archeological Society 
held their annual meeting on Ay EEC the ath insti, at the 
Guildhall; Norwich. ied . 4 

Mr. Henry Lumley has been ‘appointed on Mr. Tastee 
North to sell the Mayfield estate, Putney. There are some 
very valuable and attractive freehold lots, situate on the West 
Hill, within easy distance of two railway. stations.’ The sale 
will take place at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on Tuesday 
next, the roth inst. ] 

« London City Suburbs,” by Mr. Percy FE itzgerald - and: 
Mr. William Luker, jun., a companion volume to the “ London 
City ” issued last year. from the Leadenhall Press, is announced 
to appear in the autumn. 

Mr. Pierrepont Morgan has éndowed a ‘New ark 
Trade Schools with 500,000 dols. At present mainly building 
trades are taught, but the gift will enable the director: to obtain: 
instructors for “other trades also. : ’ 

The Congrégational College at Spring Hil, Bitenin phd 
which was closed on the opening of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
has been sold for 10,000/. The grounds are to be used for 
botanical gardens and recreation purposes. 

The Royal Institution is now in a prosperous state. The 
real and funded property amounts to above 83,o00/., entirely 


derived-from the contributions and donations; of: the * -members. 


Fifty new members were elected in 1891; 63 lectures and 21 


-evening discourses. were delivered, and the: - books ‘and. pam- 


phlets presented amounted to about 248 volumes, making, with 
517 volumes (including periodicals bound) purghased. by the 
managers, a total of 765 volumes added to the library in the 


The building, which is of red Normandy bricks ° year. 
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ANOTHER line of frontage case has been decided in the 
Court of Appeal, and this time the building owner has 
gained on account of an informality. In last October a 
complaint was made against a Mr. Cross for disregarding 
the general line of frontage when erecting a house in 
Barraud Road, Hampstead. He argued that the offence 
had not been committed within six months, and that the 
house was wrongly described, as it was not in Barraud 
Road. Both points were considered fatal. The case came 
next into the Divisional Court. It was decided that the 
house was adequately described, but there was a difference 
of opinion about the date of the offence. Mr. Justice 
SMITH held that no offence was committed until the archi- 
tect had given his certificate as to the line of frontage ; that 
was August 6, 1891, the building having been started on 
April 27. Mr. Justice DENMAN considered that the offence 
did not arise until the building was completed. Lord 
Justice LINDLEY, in his judgment, followed a decision of 
Chief Justice CockBuRN, who decided that a magistrate 
had no jurisdiction to act upon the offence committed until 
the architect had given his certificate fixing the general 
building line, but that the offence was building beyond the 
general line of buildings without the consent of the local 
authority, irrespective of the architect’s certificate; and it 
was held that the offence dated from the commencement 
of the building, and not from the certificate. Lord Justice 
Kay held similar views. The builder might, if he chose, 
obtain the certificate of the architect before commencing 
his building ; or he might obtain the consent of the local 
authority to his proposed building, whether it was beyond 
the building line or not; or, again, he might put his build- 
ing so far back that there was no possibility of its being 
beyond any line which the architect might fix. If he did 
not choose to take any of these courses he proceeded at 
his own risk. ‘The matter of complaint arose when, having 
taken upon himself to erect a building, he began to erect it 
above the ground so as to project beyond the building line. 
Nevertheless the appeal was allowed. 


ALFRED GREVIN, who died a few days ago at Saint- 
Mandé, was for many years an indispensable necessity in 
1 Paris life. His sketches of Parisian womankind in the 
Journal Amusant, the Charivari, and the Petit Journal pour 
rive were so successful they became a sort of. institution. 
Everybody enjoyed them as they appeared, and anticipated 
their successors. GREVIN’S dramatis persone were limited 
in number, but this made them more familiar, and gave in- 
terest to the scenes in which they took part. His figures 
were recognisable at a glance. ‘They were all so admirably 
clothed it was no wonder the artist was in request as a 
designer of theatrical costumes. But the long years he 
spent at caricaturing and designing did not enrich him. 
Fortune came to him at last, but it was after he opened the 
Musée Grevin, which is a French Madame Tussaud’s. It 
was directed by him with a spirit and taste which were 
beyond the reach of ordinary showmen. For six or seven 
years he was paralysed and motionless. His loss will be 
felt in his museum, but as an artist he belonged to the past. 


Lonpon BrincgE, if compared with some foreign examples, 
displays extraordinary severity in design. But a special 
“jury on Tuesday declared that the simple projection, which 
can be observed on the piers, is a source of danger to the 
navigation of the river. A steam-packet company that 
owns a vessel which caused damage to the amount of 
3452. gs. 3d. to one of the piers consequently escaped pay- 
ment. Anyone who will take the trouble to read RENNIE’s 
specification will see that what he sought was strength when 
designing the bridge. The upper part of each pier, or 
rather cutwater, is therefore formed of very large and heavy 
stones, which are carefully dowelled. The projection of the 
longest stone beyond the courses below it is hardly more 
than sufficient to allow of pressure on the whole of the sur- 
face beneath. It appears that in September last the 
company’s steamer was forced from her moorings by the 


flood tide and driven against the pier. The stern was 
caught in the angle of the projection, and as the tide rose 
some of the masonry was displaced. Counsel for the com- 
pany described the projection as a trap. It was also argued 
for the defence that as the stones removed weighed 27 tons, 
the lifting must have been caused by a larger vessel, and, as 
it happened, one was drifting at the time. The jury pro- 
bably imagined the string-course was more dangerous than 
it is in reality, and accordingly the Corporation of London 
were left to pay for the repairs. 


Tue late M. Lkton Moreavx, of Versailles, has left to 
the Louvre six paintings, which have been temporarily set 
up in one of the galleries. One is a large work, Hagles 
Attacking Fowls, painted by MrtcHior HONDECOETER in 
1673. The second is a piece of still life by Wrenrx. The 
third is a rustic scene by the younger Trniers. The 
fourth is After the Storm, by RuysDakEL, but painted in a 
harder manner than the other works by the master which 
belong to tke Louvre. ‘The fifth is a large decorative land- 
scape by ADAM PijNACKE. The sixth is a flower-piece by 
Van Huysum. With the exception of the work by 
TENIERS all of the paintings are in an excellent state of 
preservation. 


THE Class for Architectural Modelling at the Royal 
Academy has terminated for the session 1891-92, and a 
course of demonstrations on ‘The Ornaments and Enrich- 
ment of Classic Architecture” will be given on the foilowing 
Monday and Thursday evenings at 6 pP.M.:—May 16, 
“*Acanthus” lLeafage ;, 19, Sheath Leaves ; 23, The 
Korinthian Capital; 26, Acroteria, &c.; June 13, Panel 
Ornamentation ; 16, Frieze Ornamentation ; 20, Band 
Ornamentation ; 23, Moulding Ornamentation. 


DurRInc last year out of the funds of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution relief was given to 212 persons, in 
sums varying from 1o/. to 7o/., amounting in all to 4,403/. 
Sixty-two orphans were also assisted at an outlay of 853/. 
Since the foundation of the Society in 1814 there has been 
distributed in all 96,5662. It was, however, found neces- 
sary to sell out Consols belonging to the Institution 
amounting to 1,o0o/. in order to meet the outlay. If any 
gentleman should be desirous to assist so admirable a 
charity, it is to be hoped that he will be more precise in 
describing the Institution than was the late Mr. CHARLES 
Doane. By his will he bequeathed a third part of his 
estate to >“ The Artists’ Benevolent Fund.” ~Whereupon 
claims were. made by “The: Society for -the Management 
and Distribution of the Artists’ Fund” and ‘“ The Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution.” It was proved that Mr. 
DOANE was aware of the existence of the two societies. In 
such a case how was a judge to decide? Mr. Justice 
KEKEWICH, who heard the case, would only say there was 
either some confusion in Mr. DoANE’s mind, or he made a 
mistake, and on either ground the gift was void through un- 
certainty. Itis possible to make an arrangement, but the 
intervention of the Attorney-General will be necessary. 


Many people in Switzerland believe that the legend of 
WiLuiAM TELL is only a myth which affords sundry inter- 
pretations. But in Uri there is still a strong faith in his 
existence, and a large sum of money has been collected to 
erect a memorial of the doughty marksman. An art com- 
mittee was organised some time ago to make the arrange- 
ments, and the commission was entrusted to Herr RicHarpD 
Kisstinc. The statue will be about 11 feet in height. 
The sculptor has avoided the theatrical costume in which 
TELL is usually represented on and off the stage, and sub- 
stituted a herd’s smock. ‘TELL will not appear otherwise 
than as a robust, manly fellow, who is not to be put down 
by any threats which a GESSLER could express. His left 
hand rests on the shoulder of his son, who is represented as 
a boy of twelve, and looks up proudly to his father’s face 
as if he also could claim to have shown courage in support- 
ing the apple steadily. There will be reliefs around the 
pedestal. ‘The memorial is to be cast in bronze and is to 
cost 12,000/.: One-half the amount will be contributed out 
of the public funds, and a large part of the remainder has 
been guaranteed. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF WATER-COLOURS. 


HE blocks we publish this week will recall four 
prominent drawings in the exhibition of the Water- 


the qualities which are seen in the illustration. ‘There is, 
of course, no mass of solid black to contrast with the 
white, but the outlines or contours have the breadth which 
we might expect in a student of RuBENs’s paintings. 


Colour Society ; but they also serve to indicate some of the 
qualities that serve for illustrations in books or newspapers. 


There are cuts which were prepared for advertisements of 
| quack medicines that can still be used, and do not appear 


——= SSS —— ee = 


A STANDARD BEARER (SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A.) 


The Siandard Bearer is evidence that in his hastiest 
, sketch Sir JOHN GILBERT is a master of effect. The 
remarkable fact about his work is that it always was 


as old-fashioned or as belonging to a degenerate age, - Sir 


Joun GiserT has been the most productive draughtsman 
of the age. 


Beside a collection of woodcuts after his 
| ST Pe aR ae re 
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VENICE—THE APPROACH OF THE FLEET (S, J. Hopson). 


effective. Let anyone look up the woodcuts which were | drawings the work of CRUIKSHANK, BROWNE, HARVEY, 
produced half a century ago from Sir Joun GizBerr’s | Fosrer and Were, as regards quantity, will appear as 
drawings, and it will be found that they possess many of | child’s play. It should also be remembered that Sir Joun, 
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unlike most painters, has never sought to make his illustra- ] ness which is seen in his water-colours. He does not 


tions inferior to his pictures. When a Royal Academician 
dr other painter draws on wood he makes it felt either that 
he has demeaned himself, or that he is not rich in pictorial 
subjects. We could easily point to Academicians’ plates 
that are ridiculous in composition and defective in drawing. 
But whether the page to be illustrated belonged to a 
halfpenny tract, a penny magazine, or a child’s first 
reading book, GILBERT’s figures are strongly built, and 
sufficiently characteristic. Having to design thousands of 
figures of men and women, it would hardly be possible 
to impart to each of them a distinct character and 
suggestion of idiosyncrasy ; but GILBERT’s figures are 
always adequate to the purpose. His dramatic power 
is marvellous. Even when the figures have to be stereo- 
typed they always are suggestive of life and action. 
Hence it is that in a book in which other figure- 
draughtsmen co-operate, their work always suffers in com- 
parison with GILBERT'S. 


Mr. Hopson’s Venetian scene is essentially a painter’s | 
y 


illustration. General effect was sought after, and there was 
also a desire to suggest gradation. But, as is not uncommon 
with painters, Mr. Hopson was afraid to appear too definite 
in his buildings and boats. : ; 

Mr. Marks, in his figures, can hardly cease to be 
decorative. His aim apparently is to come as hear flatness 
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as he can. His figures in books when coloured “do not 
appear as if they were solid enough to be lifted from the 
paper. ‘That quality may be useful in dealing with canvas, 
but in company with printed matter Mr. Marxs no doubt 
feels that an illustration should have some analogy to the 
type. Consequently he has a preference for outline, as in 
the Odd Volume, which not only serves its purpose ina 
catalogue, but is also found to be suited for an excellent 
book-plate, of which an impression is now in the Royal 
Academy. But the student who is ambitious to draw on or 
for wood will find that it is harder work to produce a figure 
in outline like the Odd Volume than to paint one in black 
and white. 

Mr. Cart Haac’s Bridal Procession has the thorough- 


believe in bringing out figures by means of a contrast with 
indefinite backgrounds and accessories. With so smalla 
drawing it would be excusable if the buildings of Damascus 
were in a great measure left to the imagination, but that is 
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not Mr. Haac’s way. In his water-colours it is sometimes. 
hard to say whether inanimate things do not win his 
preference. 


GEORGE MEIKLE KEMP.* 


HE Scottish publishers display shrewdness in the way 
they treat architectural books. They know that 
architects are not reading men, and accordingly they leave : 
the privilege of enduring the loss which must arise from 
books of the class undisputed with English publishers. 
The only exceptions are works which can be turned to 
account by owners of property and their managers, or books 
in which amateurs can find interest. In that way the 
northern publishers escape the inconvenience of having to 
sacrifice costly books for a fraction of their value, and if 
they place their names on title-pages it may be assumed 
that the pages which follow are not entirely of a technical 
character. 

The memoir of GEoRGE MEIKLE Kemp is a case of the 
kind. He designed one work, but through it he has had 
the good fortune to secure more posthumous reputation 
than many architects have gained by long years of practice. 


* Biographical Sketch of George Meikle Kemp, Architect of the 
Scott Monument, Edinburgh. By Thomas Bonnar, F.S.A.Scot. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons, 
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have immunity from analysis. A sort of glamour seems to 


exhale from the figure it contains, and makes the judgment, 


become captive to the genius of the place. If by some 
good fortune, a_ native is found who can show impartiality, 
and you timidly suggest to him a few of the shortcomings 
of the structure, he will tell you that you must not forget 
that Kemp was a self-taught artist, who had none of the 
advantages which were possessed by the professional archi- 
tects he defeated so ignominiously when he entered into 
competition with them. 

Kemp thus becomes a sort of hero to the Scottish mind, 
for he is taken as evidence of what can be done by native 
vigour in a contest where, as at Bannockburn, “liberty ’s in 
every blow.” He is supposed to have gained a position in 
art like that of BuRNs in poetry. Without academical 
training or the influence of friends the country carpenter 
forced his way through the barriers of professionalism and 
overcame. authority. He compelled the art of Greece and 
Rome to succumb, and. instead set up a style that was 
derived from Melrose, Roslin and Glasgow. His limited 
opportunities for practice have helped his renown. Whether 
Kemp could have continued to make all his works as 
attractive to his countrymen as the Scott Monument may 
be doubted, for in that case there were circumstances which 
imparted a fictitious value to it ; but after his melancholy 
end his admirers were not to be blamed if they imagined 
that his powers would be developed by time and that he 
was competent to enrich Scotland with architectural 
marvels. 

A man of Kemp’s standing in the hearts of his country- 
men is not to be classed with the Aytouns, the Bruces, the 
Milnes, the Gibbs, the Adams, the Hamiltons, the Burns, 
the Thomsons and others who were known as architects. 
Their victories were greater than Kemp’s, but where is the 
publisher in a northern city who would glance at a book 
about them? Where is the librarian who would care to 
have it? From the causes we have described it is not im- 
possible that the handsome volume which forms “A 
Biographical Sketch” of GrorGE MEIKLE Kemp will be 
one of the most generally perused of modern books in 
Scotland. Many readers of it, we are sure, will be grateful 
to Mr. Bonnar for his labour in insuring that all the know- 
ledge about Kemp shall not pass away unrecorded. 

GEORGE Kemp was not one of those men who could be 
‘cited as an illustration of heredity. So far as is known 
his family did not include architects or artists of any kind. 
His father was a shepherd, and apparently did not care for 
any other sort of life. GkoRGE Kemp came into the world 
in 1795, at a hamlet known as Moorfoot, of which only one 
house remains. A few hours after his birth there was a 
“flitting” of the Kemps, and it was no wonder that the 
child long continued in delicate health. Their new home 
was at Newhall, on the southern side of the Pentlands, 
where the father obtained employment. GrorcE KEmp 
thus grew up in a pastoral district. There were no examples 
of architecture around him, but somehow he took interest 
in the art. When he was only ten he was sent in charge 
of a pony to Edinburgh, and he contrived on his way back 
to visit Roslin Chapel and Castle. The impression he re- 
ceived from the buildings was enduring. The boy was 
Ingenious and used to make small models, for with. him as 
with many who are left to themselves representation of an 
object in the solid seemed to be more rational than one by 
lines on paper. 

As soon as he reached his fifteenth year he was appren- 
ticed to one of those village carpenters who are expected to 
be competent to make ploughs and carts as well as to aid 
in housebuilding. The “Five Orders” were not neglected, 
and young Kemp had to give part of his time to drawing. 
After four years his apprenticeship ended, and he was 
recognised as a clever workman. The custom of seeking 
employment in various places for the sake of experience 
prevailed in Scotland as in Germany. Kemp adopted it, 
and while on one of his journeys he was observed by 
WALTER Scort, who was driving along the same road, and 
allowed him to travel for some miles seated beside the 


special attention, and was justly.esteemed by him as a 
worthy subject for earnest contemplation and study.” The: 
next stage of -his journey in the pursuit of knowledge was. 
Edinburgh, which in those days was more picturesque than , 
at-present. -As the New Town was then in progress, he. 
was able to compare modern arrangements in building with. 
those which were to be seen. in the alleys off the High. 
Street, where many a notability resided. . In two years he. 
had exhausted Edinburgh, and in 1817 he turned his steps 
towards the south. On his way. he devoted a week to the. 
study of York Minster. -He spent, three years in England, 
returned to Scotland, found employment in Glasgow. during. 
four years, went next to London, and remained there over a- 
year. -Thena-desire to-see France got hold of him. - He 
lived for six months very happily in Boulogne, while working - 
as a joiner. Finally he made his way to, Paris. He had. 
thoughts of. emigrating to Canada, but the death of his. 
mother made him return to Scotland... Kemp triedf to ; 
establish himself as a master in Edinburgh, but he was/not 
successful. As an alternative he undertook the preparation- 
of working drawings and models for Mr. Burn of Edinburgh. 
He also made drawings of old abbeys, some of which were 
exhibited in the Scottish Academy. : 
In all his wanderings he was more eager to gain 
practical knowledge and to study famous buildings than to 
make money. He went through an effective as well asa 
delightful system of technical education. His love of. 
architecture had the force of an instinct, and lightened the 
sacrifices which were inevitable with such a life, Men like 
him are alone.competent to echo GEIBEL’s words :— 
_ O-Wandern, o Wandern, du freie Burschenlust ! 
“ Da:wehet Gottes Odem so frisch in die Brust, 
«| Davsinget-und jauchzet das Herz in Himmelszelt ; 
) 2 Wie-bist.du doch so schén, o du weite, wéeite Welt ! 
Kemp~could not feel solitude to be an affliction. As he 
travelled afoot with his tools on his. back, his mind was 
exercised:with what he saw; if he could not tramp he was 
able to read a book of poetry, and he could also compose 
verses which in merit were beyond the average of the 
“ poet’s corner” of newspapers. ‘There were fewer facilities 
in those days for becoming acquainted with theory than 
there are at present, and the skill he acquired in perspective. 
could not be obtained without the devotion of a time that 
to. some would appear excessive. His knowledge was 
gained by slow degrees, but it was gained, and KEmp was 
all the happier for the process. 
But many a man with ambition would consider it was 
hard to have reached the age of thirty-five without attain- 
ing any definite position. KEmp could, we suppose, easily 
obtain work as a journeyman, but a contractor would 
naturally hesitate before entrusting a foreman’s respon- 
sibility to one who was known to be liable to the freaks of. 
a roving disposition. As a draughtsman Kemp was likely 
to have resembled most men who come to the drawing- 
board after a training at the bench. His drawings would 
be accurate and represent practical knowledge, but probably 
they were slowly produced, and that was a drawback.’ His 
income was precarious, but in 1832 he did not hesitate about 
marrying a Miss Bonnar, whe belonged to a family that for 
generations represented decorative art of the best kind in 
Scotland. If Kemp did not exemplify the strength o 
heredity, it was different with his new relatives. aie 
The first attempt Kemp made to assert himself as an 
artist was soon after his marriage. It was proposed to 
restore Glasgow Cathedral. He prepared drawings and a 
model of the building, in which he suggested additions that 
he fancied were likely to have been contemplated by the. 
original designer. Engravings were produced from his 
designs, but there was no credit given to Kemp. He was 
treated as if he were of no more importance than one of the 
engraver’s tools. Then, when the authorship of the design 
was manifested, it was made out that he interfered with the 
arrangements by opposing somebody who was supposed to 
have a stronger claim on the commission. Kemp declared 
that between 1835. and 1840 his project of restoration cost 


to ‘have received any sum from the conimittée?" 9 


In’ 1836 the first opportunity, and as if’happened, the’ 


only ‘one, came for Kemp to display ‘his powér:’ At the 
beginning of the year an advertisement ‘was ‘ptinted 


announcing that the committee appointed to procure’ plans: 


for a memorial of Sir WaLTER Scott, in Edinburgh, weré 
ready to receive them, and that the ‘combination of archi 
tecture with sculpture was indispensable. Three premiums 
of 50/. were to be given. The cost of the work was limited 
to 5,00c/. Kemp resolved to compete at the suggestion’ of 
Mr. Scott, an Edinburgh architect, or, as some believe, on 
the advice of the Rev. James Mentgs. He prepared a 
design hurriedly, and sent it in with the motto, “ JOHN 


Morvo,” a name found on a wall of Melrose Abbey. The 


committee awarded one prize to Mr. RicKMan, a second to 
Messrs. FowLer & Sivier, and a third to GrorcE Kemp.’ 
But they were in no hurry to arrange about the work. <A 
former competition for a memorial cross was'a failure, and 
so was the design for an obelisk prepared by PLayrair, and 
for a statue without a canopy. ‘Remonstrances from sub- 
scribers, however, prevailed, but as the committee could 
mot agree about the superiority of one of the three premiated 
designs, another competition was decreed. Kemp worked 
up his first design, and it was considered so satisfactory 
that only two votes were given against its acceptance. One 
of the opponents said the design was not the original, the 
‘second said the author was unknown. Kemp obtained the 
-commission. 

But his difficulties were not ended. Mr. Burn, who 
had been his friend, was appointed to represent the com- 
mittee, and it was necessary for Kemp to satisfy him about 
details of form and of construction. Kemp does not 
appear to have understood the difficulty of Mr. Burn’s 
Position, for, in case of failure or of accident, the odium 


would fall on the architect who possessed experience, ' 


although his duties were honorary. It was not worthy of 
Kemp to represent as a hypocrite a man who was acting as 
a judge with the utmost impartiality. Yet what other 
interpretation can be placed on such a passage as the fol- 
lowing ?—“ From the friendly way that Mr. Burn gave his 
opinion of the design to the sub-committee, I believe they 
think him above the cadger feeling of his craft.” At the 
‘same time, some excuse may be made for Kemp, for theré 
were influential men opposed to him, and in fact the Memorial 
became the cause of a sort of revolutionary battle. Kemp 
represented ability, while on the other side were all the 
upholders of prescription. Is it any wonder that he was 
accepted as a hero by the populace ? 

The foundation-stone of the Monument ‘was laid in 


August 1840, or four years after Kemp’s entrance into the 
He accepted the office of superintendent of } 


competition. 
the works, and he displayed practical skill in dealing with 
the foundations. The Memorial was not inaugurated until 
August 17, 1846. Kemp did not live to see what would 
have been a day of triumph for him. On March 20, 1844, the 
readers of the Scotsman were startled by reading, “On 
Monday forenoon the body of Mr. Kemp, architect for the 
Scott Memorial, who had been missing for some days pre- 
viously, was found in the canal.” It appeared that on the 
previous Wednesday he had been conferring with the con- 
tractor about stones. He went homewards by a towing- 
path. The night was foggy, and he lost his way. While 
endeavouring to get into the right track he fell into the 
canal. So terrible an end for one of the gentlest of men, 
and an end ata time too when fortune seemed to have 
become propitious, caused general sympathy, and KeEmp’s 
name still excites pity among his countrymen. 

Kemp appears to have had a presentiment that he was 
destined to pass away before his work was completed. In 
an early number of Zhe Architect a correspondent, who was 
one of Krmp’s friends, relates an incident that took place 
on the day when the foundation-stone was laid, which was 
remarkable if considered in reference to the premature 
death of the artist. “When the festivities were over,” he 
wrote, “I can well remember, as we walked along Princes 
Street, past the site of the Monument, one intimate friend 
slapping Kemp on the back, and exclaiming, ‘GrorDIm, ye’ll 
be a proud man when your Monument—for it will aye be 
as muckle yours as Sir WaLLy’s—towers up into the blue 
sky.’ Kemp shook his head sadly, and replied, ‘ WiLuiE ! 
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him’ 650% at the lowest) valuation,-and“he® does not appéar Wiitir ! 
“| were prophetically ominous. 
beautiful design completed ; and pity it was so, or i SADE 
proportions, as they remained on the working plans at his. 


i - sues shit . fi tal »woap zid wal 
I may never live to see the day.’ The words. 
He did not live’ ‘to gee his” 


death, were seriously damaged by an alteration to -elonga e 
the highest stage of the structure, with the view of causing. 
the summit to be better seen from the neighbourhood.” ; 
Our correspondent described Kemp as “A most genial and. 
lovable man. His manners were marked by chil like’ sirn-” 
plicity. His conversation was effective and full’ of thou ht. 
He was deeply versed in the ancient poetry of “Scot: 
land. He was fond of reciting passages from Ramsay, 
FrRGUSON and Burns, and this he did with exquisite, 
effect. He had explored almost every classic ‘spot’ in, 
Scotland ; but better than the ruined shrines of his ‘own 
and other countries did he love to speak of the green braes, 
and the purling burns of the Pentland Hills, beside which, 
he had spent the days of his childhood. Like the famous 
Niet Gow, he could ‘play the fiddle weel,’ and was wont. 
to lighten and brighten the long winter evenings with his ° 
favourite Scotch airs, while his children rolled on the hearth , 
or clung to his knees.” * eter Sod. 
Kemp’s Memorial is one of the best known of modern,, 
structures, for it has become associated with Scorr’s name... 
Whatever may be its demerits we must allow that itis a- 
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more appropriate monument of WALTER Scorr than ‘a, 
Classic tomb. Sixty years ago Edinburgh was nothing if | 
not Classic, and if it were not for Kemp's picturesque | 
design something in that style would now be found in. 
Princes Street as a shrine for Scorr’s’statue. But the man_ 
who revived Medizevalism merited a Medizval tomb, and 
that Kemp fortunately provided. For some of the defects — 
which are visible in the work the designer was not re- 
sponsible, wen rs 
Mr. Bonnak, from his relationship to Kemp, has natur-. 
ally a pride in the artist. The biographical sketch he has., 
prepared is, however, consistent throughout, and as far. as.. 
we are able to judge Kemp appears in it as he was known, 
to his friends. We see an enthusiastic, modest, laborious: 
man, who preferred knowledge before earthly goods. | Such: 
a character is more deserving of imitation than many of. 
the heroes of biography, who are put forth as having made 
the best of both worlds. Kemp was throughout faithful to 
himself. Like the MatrHew HeEnpeErson deplored by 
Burns, it could be said of him that he was a poor man, a 
brave man, a bright man, a kind man, a true man, a rare 
man and it may be a queer man. Kemp deserved a 
biographer, and could hardly find one more loyal and 
sympathetic than the author of the “ biographical sketch.” 


WYKEHAM’S CHAPEL, WINCHESTER. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Zimes offers the following, 
remarks about the proposals respecting the Winchester 
Chapel :— 

The approach of the Quingentenary celebration has brought ; 
forward the serious question, “ How, while we celebrate the 
foundation of the college, in thankful rejoicing and in solemn * 
gratitude, shall we commemorate in a permanent and worthy 
form the occasion which none of us can forget?” Upon two 
points there is no doubt. Such funds as may be necessary for 
the worthy accomplishment of any scheme which meets with. 
the final approval of the mass of the body of Wykehamists will 
be contributed without difficulty, and the discussion concerning 
the best means of spending the money which will be raised 
will be conducted without an approach to anger or bitterness. 
At the present moment one scheme, having its origin in the 
Common Room of the masters engaged in educational work at 
Winchester, is placed in a prominent position. It is neither 
more nor less than a scheme for the building of a new chapel 
capable of accommodating the whole school. To that scheme 
there is opposition, negative and positive, at Winchester and in 
the Wykehamical world at large ; it has also a strong body of 
supporters. 

Wykeham’s Chapel occupies the greater part of the south 
side of the quadrangle known as Chamber Court. It is 93 feet 
long, 30 feet wide and 57 feet high inside. It was designed for 
the accommodation of 105 persons only—to wit, a warden, ten 
Fellows, two masters, three chaplains, three lay clerks, seventy 
scholars and sixteen choristers. At the first blush it appears 
utterly out of the question for anybody to argue that a chapel 
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built for the accommodation of 105 persons could by any means 
be adequate to the needs of more than 430, but the argument is 
not quite so idle as it seems to be at first sight. It must be re- 
membered that nothing more than the outline of Wykeham’s 
Chapel survives. “The ceiling, with its admirable fan tracery, 
which was imitated two centuries later, in stone, by the archi- 
tect of King’s College, Cambridge, remains,” says Mr. Kirby, 
the bursar ; the form of the windows has not changed, and 
some of the miserere seats survive in the choir. But the 
present entrance is by the vestibule at the west end, upon the 
walls of which the Crimea memorial is placed, whereas the 
original entrance was by a doorway in Chamber Court, between 
the third and fourth buttresses, which was built up in 1680. 
Moreover, in ancient times “the chapel was parted into two 
unequal portions, the choir (chorus) and antechapel (cafel/a) by 
the rood-loft,” a gallery supported by a transverse beam of oak, 


access to which was obtained by_a spiral staircase in the south. 


wall through a doorway still existing in the fourth window. 
This rood-screen was removed in 1572. But the important 
thing to remember is that the chapel, including the antechapel, 
which has a capacious recess on the south side, is a 
far more ample building for the accommodation of a congrega- 
tion than the original building, and that for many years the 
antechapel, furnished originally with three inferior altars and 
not intended for use for general services, accommodated suc- 
cessive generations of boys. Perhaps it did not accommodate 
them well. One who sat in it in his time, when the school was 
all but as big as it is now, upon being asked to recall his 
memories of its acoustic qualities, could remember nothing 
more than the fact that wax from an overhanging sconce used 
to drop on his head, but the same person observed that he had 
never in those days been able to see the preacher. In any case 
those days are gone. In 1874-75 a modern architect was 
admitted, with the usual results. That is to say, the miserere 
seats were preserved, but the whole arrangement of the seats 
was altered, the carved work and wainscot of the seventeenth 
century, erected in the time of Warden Nicholas, which were 
of great beauty, were removed, and in their place came 
strangely comfortless benches of modern oak, running across 
the chapel instead of lengthways, which succeeding generations 
of Wykehamists remember with sorrow. They ate mean, un- 
suited to the building and altogether shabby. No increase in 
the accommodation was gained by them; on the contrary, a 
decision having been reached to the effect that the boys of the 
school must no longer be hidden in the recess of antechapel, 
the result of reseating of the body of chapel was that it became 
necessary to find another place of worship for more than a 
hundred boys. This was found in the ground floor of 
Fromond’s chantry, a structure of Bere stone, built in the 
centre of the cloisters early in the fifteenth century. The 
chantry had been built originally in order that mass might be 
said in it daily for the souls of the Fromonds ; it had been a 
granary, it had been a library ; fate made it into a place of 
worship again in 1875. Such have been the buildings in which 
morning prayer has been said every day in term time since the 
restoring architect was admitted. It should be added that the 
seventeenth-century carving appears to be irretrievably lost. It 
was either given away or sold, as some say, for 50/., and it has 
found a final resting-place in the Bishop of Winchestev’s private 
chapel at Farnham Castle. 

The strong party who are in favour of making a new chapel 
urge that it is essential to the preservation of unity of religious 
spirit in the school that all its members should assemble under 
one roof for religious worship. The arguments to the contrary, 
which do not touch the main and practical difficulty, are 
numerous, and it must be our endeavour to classify them. The 
probabilities are that the majority of Wykehamists feel that 
enlargement of numbers would be an error. But the objectors 
to the scheme take other grounds. They urge that while it 
would be out of the question in these days to restore the rood- 
screen and the inferior altars, and to limit the choir as it was 
limited in old days, yet to use the chapel merely for the even- 
ing prayers of the foundationers, as it is suggested that it should 
be used, would be to treat the fabric unworthily and to consign 
the foundationers to a ghostly and half-empty building. They 
urge that there is no architect in modern times who is capable 
of building a chapel worthy to stand side by side with Wyke- 
ham’s building, and that if there were such an architect he 
could not find a site for his building without destroying the 
design of the college. The site usually suggested is to the east 
in the warden’s garden, but the objectors say, “If you place it 
there you must destroy a beautiful corner of the old world pet 
will be inaccessible, and there is a river in the way.” To the 
south of the cloisters a site might perhaps be found, but only 
at the expense of plane trees of immemorial age. There is a 
good deal of substance in these objections, which are to some 
extent the result of that affectionate regard for every stone and 
every corner of the college buildings which grows in the minds 
of Wykehamists. _ Meanwhile there are a number of Wyke- 
a ae while they object strongly to the proposal for 

g a new chapel, and think, in face of the opinion of the 


headmaster, that for the small boys to assemble in Fromond’s. 
chantry, while their elders gather together in Wykeham’s, 
disfigured chapel, is an arrangement having advantages no less 
than its disadvantages, feel that merely negative opposition is, 
hopeless. “They make accordingly various propositions. One 
of these is that a school museum, not too instructive, be esta- 
blished. This suggestion is due probably to the great success 
of the Loan Exhibition at Eton. Others propose that the 
number of scholarships be increased from 70 to Ico. 


GLASGOW ARCH ITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE usual monthly meeting was held in the rooms, 
114 West Campbell Street, on Tuesday evening, the’ 
president, Mr. Alex. McGibbon, in the chair. A paper was 
tread by Mr. Arthur J. Fryers on “ Half-timber Work,” illus- 
trated by a large number of beautiful photos and plates of old 
Work, He reviewed the subject very briefly from an historical 
standpoint, and passed on to describe more fully the cottages of 
Surrey. He then went carefully over the various points to be 
Noticed in the detail of this class of work, such as the framing 
and filling-in, the roofs and bargeboards, the doors and windows, 
and the chimneys with their ingle-nooks. He concluded by 
Considering its adaptability to present-day requirements, and 
Strongly advocated its use in Scotland, it being quite capable of 
Standing the climate, and also as giving a very picturesque 
effect. Mr. Robert Hamilton opened the discussion which 
followed, after which a vote of thanks was awarded the 
essayist. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR JAMES THOMSON. 


E deeply regret, says the Glasgow Herald, to have to 
record the death of Dr. James Thomson, lately Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering and Mechanics in the University 
of Glasgow, which took place on Sunday last at his resi- 
dence, 2 Florentine Gardens. Professor Thomson had not. 
been in robust health for some time, but his death, after an 
illness of three or four days, which was the result of a chill, will 
come as an unexpected sorrow to many friends. 

Professor Thomson was born in Belfast in 1822. His father, 
also James Thomson, was for many years lecturer on, and 
afterwards professor of, mathematics in the Royal Belfast. 
Academical Institution, but subsequently became professor of 
mathematics in Glasgow University. He was a_highly suc-. 
cessful teacher and original investigator in mathematics, and 
was the author of many important school-books. There are— 
not a few persons living who remember well the spirited 
mathematical classes of those days, and also in particular the 
brilliant progress of the Professor’s two sons, James Thomson ~ 
and William Thomson (Lord Kelvin), who passed through 
every class with credit and through many with unrivalled dis- 
tinction. The two young men early showed that high inventive 
genius which has distinguished them through life, and James 
Thomson chose for his career that of a civil engineer, serving — 
his apprenticeship (after he had taken the degree of M.A.) in 
the works of the late Sir William Fairbairn. 

Mr. Thomson, after the term of his apprenticeship was con- 
cluded, commenced business in Belfast as a civil and mechanical 
and hydraulic engineer. His inventions of a vortex water- 
wheel and a centrifugal pump became widely known, and he 
was entrusted with work of much importance both at home and 
abroad ; and, in particular, designed and constructed great 
pumps for the drainage of sugar plantations in Demerara. He _ 
was also engineer to the Belfast Water Commissioners, and to _ 
the Lagan Navigation Works. In 1857 he became Professor of 
Civil Engineering in Queen’s College, Belfast, an office 
which he held till the death of the late Professor Mac- 
quorne Rankine in 1872. He was then elected to fill the 
Glasgow chair, and he continued to fulfil the duties of that 
office till 1889, when he was obliged, owing to failure of his 
eyesight, to seek retirement. In spite of the sad blow which 
had thus fallen upon him, Professor Thomson maintained un- 
diminished all his zeal for scientific pursuits and investigations, 
and in March of this year he completed a substantial paper on. 
“ The Grand Currents of Atmospheric Circulation,” which was 
crowned by the Royal Society as the Bakerian lecture for the 
year. 

Professor Thomson was the author of very numerous. 
original papers on various subjects connected with physics. In: 
1847 he communicated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh a 
most important paper on the “ Lowering by Pressure of the 
Freezing Point of Water.” He led the way to the development 
of thermo-dynamics, which in the hands of Clausius, Rankine’ 
and others have done so much for the great modern improve- 
ments in the steam-engine. A 

A man of singular purity of mind and simplicity of character, 
Professor Thomson was greatly beloved by all with whom he: 
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came in contact. His gentle kindness and his ‘unfailing courtesy 
endeared him greatly to his pupils, and many will mourn the 
. loss of so good and true a teacher. He was conscientious to a 
degree and clearsighted in all that pertained to moral right and 
wrong. Thus, though never a public man, he held the strongest 
views on many burning political questions—for example, the 
late American War and the still more recent Irish questions ; 
and he was at all times ready to uphold his convictions with 
keen logic and with the firmest decision. Professor Thomson 
was elected Fellow of the Royal Society in 1877; he received 
the honorary degrees of D.Sc. from the Queen’s University in 
Ireland and of LL.D. from his own University of Glasgow and 
from the University of Dublin. In 1853 he married the only 
daughter of the late Mr. William John Hancock, J.P., of 
Lurgan, co. Armagh, who survives him. He leaves also one 
son, Mr. James Thomson, civil engineer, and two daughters. 


TESSERZ:. 


English Painting in the Highteenth Century. 


ie the eighteenth century European civilisation had reached 
the time for a revival from the decadence of art. The 
necessity for religious art was over. The Classical revival was 
over. The great political convulsions of the last century and a 
half were over also. The world was ready for new attempts in 
poetry and the other arts. Music was created by Germany. 
_ France developed architecture. To England was reserved the 
-reinauguration of painting. Handel and Bach are not more 
decidedly the founders of modern music than Hogarth, Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough are the “heroic ancestors ” of modern 
art. What does painting owe to these men, and to their 
countrymen and contemporaries? It owes the power to deal 
with the tragic and the comic sides of human life, to hold up 
the mirror to ourselves, teaching and moving us while it pleases, 
_It owes the perception of the magic of landscape. It owes the 
restoration of the imaginative style of portraiture. It owes 
‘the discovery of childhood as one of the purest and most 
attractive sources of pleasurable representation. It owes the 
first fusion of the prosaic incidents painted by the Hollanders 
with the sentiment of modern poetry and romance. And when 
we compare these varied sources of delight and emotion with 
those presented by the first school of painting, wholly restricted 
to religious teaching ; or with the second, devoted to an arti- 
ficially revived mythology; or with the third, tentatively 
wavering between worn-out traditions and half-understood new 
impulses, we may fairly say that that art which was inaugurated 
by the English masters of the last century was a new thing in 
Europe. It bears the name of painting, yet it is almost wholly 
different from what bore the name three hundred years before ; 
it appeals to other sympathies, it pursues other objects, it must 
be tried, in a great measure, by other standards, Yet this 
great advance has its compensating weak points, which will 
have been indicated to the discerning reader by the very 
phrases which a calm consideration of the history of English 
art has above constrained us to employ. The severance of our 
school from preceding schools has unquestionably been too 
complete. As in other matters, we have lost something through 
that insularity by which, on the whole, we have so largely 
profited. It is with this piece of our history somewhat as it is 
with our national history at an earlier period. A curious 
analogy exists between the development of our general civilisa- 
tion in the sixth century and of our art in the eighteenth. In 
England alone, as Lord Macaulay has remarked in some 
memorable sentences, an age of darkness separates the ancient 
from the modern world, the Roman from the Teutonic. In 
England alone art sprang up by itself, without any roots from 
the Medizeval or Renaissance period ; at least, with hardly any 
influences from earlier schools. The few pieces of merit which 
have come down to us from native hands, whether such as the 
portrait of Richard II. at Wilton or the portraits by Dobson 
produced under the inspiration of Vandyke, do not constitute a 
school. Foreigners created the noble series of works to which 
we owe our krowledge of the persons of the great Englishmen 
and Englishwomen from the time of Henry VIII. to that of 
George I. The only important link, in fact, which can be 
shown as uniting the art founded by Hogarth with former ages 
is the admirable miniaturist school of Hilliard, Cooper and the 
Olivers, who flourished from Elizabeth to Cromwell. Our art 
is truly native and original; like the Athenians of old, our 
painters may boast themselves autochthonous. Hence, how- 
ever, has arisen a great and terrible evil, to the existence of 
which we are now beginning to be painfully alive. Limited as 
the religious art was, it yet reached a standard of serene beauty, 
of sweet and poised propriety, in the representation of the 
human face and form, which we may describe as the “ideal” 
of painting in this direction. This perfect type was evolved, 
no doubt, through operation of the very narrowness which con- 
fined the painter to one cycle of representation. Partly from 
the same confinement, partly from their roots far back (as we 
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have noticed) in the art of free Hellas, the old schools also 
carried the technical methods of painting to a singular perfec- 
tion. It can hardly, indeed, be fairly said that they invented 
the one and only perfect method ; he, at least, should be a very 
confident critic or avery gifted artist who would venture to 
decide between the rival claims of the methods practised in 
Venice and in Flanders, by Perugino or by Velasquez. Yet it 
is certain that gradually various systems of execution, each 
sufficient to realise a painter’s aim, were invented, and over- 
spread the greater part of Europe. Men worked securely ; 
there is a sense of mastery and completeness about their paint- 
ing, looked at as painting ; certain elementary laws on grada- 
tion of lights, on juxtaposition of colours, on richness and vital 
quality of texture, were within reach apparently of all artists, 
if not applied by all with equal success. 


Change-Ringing, 

Change-ringing was introduced early in the seventeenth 
century, and led to a complete revolution in the art of the bell- 
founder as well as of the hanger. From that time all the heavy 
chimes of three and four and five were reduced in weight and 
multiplied in number, forming peals of six, eight, ten and twelve. 
Whole wheels were necessitated in place of the old three- 
quarter arrangements, and often the still simpler one of leverage 
only. King’s College, Cambridge, has had the honour of hav- 
ing possessed the first ringing peal of five in the kingdom. 
According to one tradition they were a present from Pope 
Calixtus III. to the college, and according to another they were 
taken by Henry V. from some church in France after the battle of 
Agincourt, and by him presented to the college ; possibly the 
archives of the college may be able to clear up the matter ; at 
any rate they were only chimed like other bells in that genera- 
tion, though it is highly probable that they were the first peal 
on which the art of change-ringing was tried. They were 
heavy bells, the tenor being as much as 57 cwt.; whereas the 
tenor of the present famous peal of the University Church in 
that town is only 30 cwt., or half the weight. These bells were 
hung in a wooden tower westward of the present chapel, and 
are alluded to by Major, the historian, who states that whilst 
he was of Christ’s College he frequently lay in bed to hear the 
melody of these bells, which were rung early in the morning on 
festivals, and, being near the river, was heightened by the re- 
verberation of the water. On the taking down of the bell-tower 
the bells were suffered for many years to remain unused in the 
ante-chapel, but were sold about the year 1750 to Phelps, the 
founder, of Whitechapel, who melted them down. Their sale 
had probably something to do with the erection of some new 
college buildings. Peals of eight were hung in a few churches 
early in the seventeenth century. In 1667 came out the first 
book on ringing, and soon after the number of peals were in- 
creased to ten, and then to twelve. The first peal of twelve was 
hung in York Minster in 1681, tenor 53 cwt.; Cirencester, in 
Gloucester, followed next ; then St. Bride’s, London, in 1718 ; 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 1726 ; St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 1728 ; 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 1735. 


The Use of Oils in Painting. 


There is one class of oils known as drying oils—such as 
poppy oil, linseed oil and walnut oil—which have the quality of 
thickening by the absorption of oxygen, on exposure to the air, 
and which thus dry up with greater or less rapidity. This 
tendency may be increased by the addition of litharge, or any 
metallic oxide which supplies the oxygen to the oil in greater 
abundance and more quickly than it could otherwise obtain it. 
There is another class, the unctuous oils—like olive oil—which 
may be said never to dry for such a purpose as painting ; while 
a third kind, the volatile or essential oils—such as oil of turpen- 
tine, or oil of lavender—are odoriferous, from readily diffusing 
themselves through the atmosphere, and may be distilled with- 
out losing their qualities. The manufacture of drying oils must 
have preceded the use of oil as a vehicle for colour, even in the 
warmest climates. We are tolerably certain that the ancients 
did not practise oil-painting, but it is by no means so clear 
that the materials for this process were unknown even in the 
time of the most celebrated artists of antiquity. Walnut oil and 
poppy oil were known to Dioscorides. ‘The juice of linseed is 
mentioned by Hippocrates, and its drying qualities are 
especially noticed by Galen. The oil extracted from walnuts 
occurs among those enumerated by Pliny. Aetius (a physician 
of the sixth century) speaks of drying oils in connection with 
works of art, since he mentions the application of walnut oil, on 
account of its desiccative qualities, by gilders and encaustic 
painters. Thus then, as Eastlake says, “ The principal materials 
employed in modern oil-painting were, at least, ready for the 
artist, and waited only for a Van Eyck, in the age of Ludius 
and the painters of Pompeii.” Nor is it at all clear that many 
of the processes handed down to the painters of the Middle 
Ages were not derived from the ancients. There was long an 
intimate connection between medicine and painting ; the dis- 
pensary or laboratory of the Christian convent furnished at 
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once the drugs ‘which were administered in the former and 


‘the pigments which were required by the latter art. The 


monks were in this, as in other matters, the depositaries of all 
the traditional knowledge coming down from earlier times; and 


‘while the institution of a body corporate, like a convent, was 


admirably adapted for storing such information, the pursuits 
of their daily life gave them every inducement to preserve and 
apply the secrets relating both to physic and painting, 
Nothing can be more curious than the notion of a Frenchman 
taking out of the hand of an ecclesiastical painter in the monas- 
tery of Mount Athos such a MS. as that from which M. Didron 


- has printed his “ Manuel d’Iconographie Chrétienne.” The tech- 


nical recipes of the Byzantine Empire—as applied not merely 
to the execution but to the conception of the picture—are 
found in everyday use, and are thus made to circulate through 
Europe in a French translation. Derived from such sources, 
traces of the application of drying oils to the arts continue 
through the period whick elapsed between Aetius and Van Eyck; 
linseed oil, however, was preferred to others for making varnish 
up to the time of the latter artist. At the close of the fifteenth, 
or beginning of the sixteenth century, artists began to employ 
the varnishes made with the essential oils. Walnut oil 


_(probably thickened in the sun to the consistence of a varnish) 


surfaces; and a varnish 


was employed in the fifth century to protect paintings and gilt 
in which linseed oil was a_ chief 
ingredient was used for similar purposes in the eighth century. 
Linseed oil varnish, improved and simplified in its preparation, 
was common in the twelfth century, at which time a thickened 
oil, without resin, was also employed. The earliest writers 
who distinctly describe the mixture of solid colours with oil, for 
the purposes of painting, are Heraclius, Theophilus, Peter de 
St. Audemar and the unknown author of a similar treatise 
which is preserved in the British Museum. To these sources are 
to be added some authentic records of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, which prove that the methods described in 
contemporary treatises on art were then occasionally practised. 


The Arts in Italy. 


It has often been said that the fine arts have made greater 
progress, and men of genius who followed them have received 
greater encouragement, under despotic governments and abso- 
lute princes than in countries enjoying free institutions. It has 
been too hastily inferred that the highest development of the 
arts and even of literature is inconsistent with political liberty. 
The fact is overlooked that the growth which preceded and led 
to it has taken place under the impulse of freedom, and that 
speedy decay has generally followed such temporary splendour. 
It was in the Greek republics that the arts and literature attained 
a glory unequalled in the world’s history. It was under the 
Roman Empire that they rapidly declined. It wasin the small 
Italian republics that they rose again, and it was when Italy 
fell under the withering despotism of the foreigner that they 
perished. There is nothing more surprising in the history of 
Italy from the eleventh to the sixteenth century than the 
prosperity of the small States into which the peninsula was then 
divided. No country can show a more general and apparently 
a more equal distribution of comfort and wealth. On all sides 
splendid monuments arose—churches, convents, public build- 
ings, private palaces, unequalled for the beauty of their archi- 
tecture and the richness of their decorations. There is scarcely 
an Italian town, however small, which cannot boast of some 
such edifice. This fact would indicate a state of tranquillity 
and general well-doing little consistent with the prevailing idea 
that Italy was at that time torn to pieces by the struggles of 
political factions and was the theatre of general disorder and 
war. Her true history during that period—not the chronicle 
of the intrigues of ambitious and unscrupulous families—but 
the history of her economical condition, of her trade, her indus- 
tries and the social state of her people—has yet to be written. 


-It is hard to believe that, during those five centuries in which 


Italy attained an almost unexampled splendour in culture, in 
literature, in science and in the arts, her people were engaged 
in no other occupation than that of butchering each other, and 
that the country was overrun by bands of “condottieri” and 
plunderers, who carried ruin and desolation wherever they went. 
And yet such is the popular notion of the state of Italy during 
that period, in spite of the evidence which every city and town 
offers to the contrary. It is true that there was rivalry amongst 
the many small States into which she was divided, frequently 
leading to deplorable results ; but on the whole it was a healthy 
rivalry, which led to an extraordinary development in art and 
literature. It was during this period of intellectual movement 
that the arts flourished throughout the peninsula. Subsequent 
to it occur, no doubt, some of the greatest names that illustrate 
the history of painting; but they were the produce of the 
earlier times, and when the spirit which had fostered it died 
out, art perished too, Raphael, Michel Angelo, Correggio, 
Titian and the other illustrious painters of the sixteenth century 
were, though the greatest, the last of their class. After them, 
and under the influence of the new order of things, the arts 
rapidly decayed and soon expired. In the Venetian Republic, 
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which retained its independence, the decline-was not so rapid, 
and the glory of the Venetian school was not altogether extin- 
guished in the middle of the seventeenth century. During the 
period to which we have referred almost every city in Northern 
Italy had its school of art. These schools generally lasted as 
long-as the cities in which they flourished maintained a certain 
amount of political independence : Venice, Ferrara, Padua, the 
cities of the Friuli, Vicenza, Verona, Mantua, Cremona, ‘Ber- 
gamo, Brescia and Milan can each boast of its painters, ~ 
sculptors and architects ; and each has produced men who 
have added to its renown, and who deserve higher places in the 
history of art than have been hitherto assigned to them. t 


ft 


Love of Art’in Greece. ab 


The love and esteem felt by the Greeks for the fine arts are 
frequently alluded to by ancient authors. Plato is said to have 
frequented the schools of artists, as well as those of 
philosophers, in order that he might obtain correct ideas of 
beauty. Aristotle, in the third chapter of the eighth book of 
his “ Politics,” says that “all were taught literature, gymnastics 
and music, and many also the art of design, as being useful and 
abundantly available for the purposes of life.” He recommends. 
it also, not only as requisite for a just appreciation of the 
respective beauties of the works of artists, but mainly because, 
by familiarising us with the nature of forms, it carries us to 
the contemplation of real beauty. A remarkable instance of 
this appreciation of the fine arts is afforded by the following 
custom in Greece, which some have supposed to have been 
introduced by Alexander :—“ The art of painting was so 
appreciated at Sicyon, and afterwards in all Greece, that free- 


| born youths were taught by masters at an early age the art of 


painting, as the chief of the liberal arts; and by a perpetual 
injunction, to which riches were not allowed to plead exemp- 
tion, he who was ignorant or inexpert in this art was held as. 
unlearned and the lowest of mankind.” Among the various 
accusations alleged by Cicero against Verres was the cruelty of 
robbing Greece of those objects which were so especially dear 
to them, and which he coveted from vain and sordid motives. 
“The Greeks enthusiastically admire statues, paintings and all 
works of art. .. . There is no calamity which the Greeks are 
so little able to endure as the pillage of their temples and 
cities.” And he urged that the Romans had constantly 
refrained from robbing them of those things, to them of so 
little value, but which the Greeks prized so highly ; and that 
they were also induced to this act by the persuasion that they 
thereby gave additional glory to the Roman provinces. This 
love for and appreciation of Grecian art continued till the latest 
period of Grecian history, and we find that even so low down 
as the reigns of the Emperors Julian and Theodosius, Greek 
artists continued to repair to their mother-country to copy the 
two great masterpieces of Phidias—his /wfiter at Elis, and his 
Minerva at Athens. And it is pleasing to see that Horace 
enters into all the spirit of Greek art, when he declares to his 
friend Censorinus that he would give him all the riches of the 
world, provided he had but the masterpieces of Parrhasius and 
Scorpas. Cicero also enters into the same feelings when he 
desired to collect together the works of Grecian artists, 
declaring, “Genus hoc est voluptatis mez,” and tells his 
friend Atticus that if he had but his library, he should exceed 
Crassus in riches and would despise all the villas and terri- 
tories which might be offered to him. 


Wayside Chapels. 


Wayside chapels were the only ancient places of public 
worship with which burial-grounds were not locally connected. 
They had no walled enclosures, and could never have been 
more alone than many are now on the highways to Walsing- 
ham. Those near Hillborough have been planted on the bleak 
brows of elevated ground near the roadside and are without 
particular architectural distinction, being little oblong buildings 
of equal breadth throughout, as plain in design as in their 
figure. The walls are roofless and broken, the cracks and 
chasms serving to channel away the water from the moss- 
grown summit. The interior, which could once afford rest to 
the weary and a pittance to the distressed, is now too desolate 
to be sought as a shelter by catile. No marvel then that 
travellers in later days have neglected to turn a few paces out 
of the way to visit these ancient relics: they would find them 
not altogether uninteresting, but overgrown with briars and 
half filled up with heaps of old rubbish. No kind of sepulchral 
memorial has been discovered within or on the outside of any 
of these edifices, often as death must have overtaken the 
pilgrim on his way. Chances of this kind were not provided 
for by a consecrated space for burial, as the custom of entomb- 
ing the dead around the sanctuary in which the living assembled 
for worship was never extended to wayside chapels, neither 
was the administration of baptism nor the celebration of matri- 
mony included in the duties prescribed to them,,as was some- 
times the case in privileged instances in assistant chapels 
belonging to districts at a distance from the mother church. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
NOS. 486 AND 487._COUNTRY -HOUSE, DORSET. 
NO. 488.-HOUSE AND STUDIO, PALACE COURT, BAYSWATER. {| 
NO, 489.-GROUP CF COTTAGES, EATON-HASTINGS, BERKS. 
NO. 490._DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY. 
[ERNEST GEORGE & PETO] 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION SOIREE. 


_ Production of a Two-Act Reversion, after Tennyson and Gilbert, 
entitled 


“THE PRINCESS’S IDEA,” by THEO. MOORE. 


OULD that I were more worthy, Mr. Editor, of the 
honour you have done me in employing me once more 
to fill your valuable paper with the doings of the Architectural 
Association Lyric Club at Westminster Town Hall on Friday 
_last. I really should not feel up to the task but for the memory 
of many luncheons (with champagne this time) in the company 
of yourself and colleagues. With such a stimulus my over- 
wrought mind exerts itself once more in your interest and that 
of the public at large. I begin to realise that my writings are 
at last appreciated. 

Entre nous, architects are wonderful beings, myself included. 
The whole profession will unite in agreeing with this statement. 
Not alone do they consume their own smoke (as demonstrated 
on Friday last), not alone are they good samplers of whisky 
(usually the property of the man next them), not alone as 
mortgage brokers, unlicensed auctioneers, drain-pipe manu- 
facturers, house agents and surveyors, furniture dealers, manu- 
facturers of stained-glass, &c., &c., do they distinguish them- 

selves, but as dramatic authors and actors, wearing other 
people’s clothes at five bob a time, and writing such lyrics as 
can only emanate from a mind accustomed to minute specifica- 
tion-writing and the filling’in of party-wall notices. Flesh and 
blood must have relief; hence the highly successful burlesque 
which I am commissioned to criticise. 

I’m awfully glad, Mr. Editor, to do you a good turn. I did 
last year, you know, and what a run there was on the paper 
when my contribution appeared! Ah me! how unselfish archi- 
tects are! Did I share in the profits of the increased circula- 
tion? Not much. Pray don’t take this as a gentle hint. It 
would offend me. 

And now as to the play and its argument. To be brief, I 
will quote the programme, which will suffice. 


Act 1. Scene 1. The Studio. Great Marlborough Street. Strike 

of the Assistants. 
Scene 2. Before Castle Adamant (a Ladies’ College of Architecture). 
Engagements of the Ladies in Architecture. 

Act 2. Scene 1. The ‘* Works” under superintendence of Princess 
Ida. Spring Visit of the Architectural Association and End of 
the Strike. 

Scene 2. Before Castle Adamant. Attack on the Castle. Defeat of 
the Ladies by the Men, and Capture of the Men by the Ladies, 


Scene 1.—Florian, an Art enthusiast, enters with Cyril, a 
fellow-student, Prince Hilarion joining them later. The first- 
named deplores the inartistic surroundings of the Architectural 
Association. Holds himself up as a bright example, and breaks 
into song. (Air, “The Song that reached my Heart”). 
Verse 1 details his appearance as a lecturer not 100 miles from 
the Strand. Verse 2 I quote 77 extenso :— 


That night I shall never forget, 

That night with its pleasure and pain, 

For I had to put up with some nasty remarks, 
But the R.A. I meant to gain. 

In fancy again I recall 

The brass I assumed that night, 

The mighty throng I was leading wrong 

As the High Art Star so bright. 

Quite earnest I seemed to be, 

Tho’ I didn’t comprehend one line 

Of my grand discourse on the high Art course, 
Which I threw off my chest divine, &c., &c. 


Hilarion and Cyril remark upon this, thus :— 


So that’s the sort of object that you are? 

He should be guyed with feathers and with tar, 
He sings less sense than would a squiffey linnet; 
We'll find a formal garden, plant him in it, 
And he can blossom into a d/oom field, 
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Cyr. And yet the planting would no harvest yield, . 
He’d like the blossom,.but would scorn the soil, 
And think ‘hat part should be surveyor’s toil. 


Hildebrand (an architect) and Gama’ (a surveyor) now 
arrive, and a lively discussion upon the grievances of the archi- 
tectural students ensues, Gama’s character may be gleaned 
from his initial speech :— 


I can talk fluent when I want a job, 
' Especially if a brother (who’s a nob) 
Has got the promise of it, then I go 
And say, ‘* Now, my dear Mr. So-and-So, 
T’ll do these houses cheap, fortwo percentum, —s_, 
And ‘find you builders and the fools to rent ’em,” 
And poor old nobby’s done for. 


Florian in utter disgust departs, remarking :— 


What a very vulgar person ! just the sort 
Upon a shady mortgage to report ! 

A man who dabbles in the sordid mixtures 
Of ancient lights and party-walls and fixtures. 
Such things are quite beneath me! 


Hildebrand now relates his past life in a song (air, “ The 
Vicar’s Song”) :-- 
The air is charged with Socialistic drivel, 
Fierce faction fight and dreamy Dockers’ brays, 
Cheer up, old man! I wonder why the divil 
These modern theories spoil the old, old days. 


. Ballad, 
Time was when Art and I were well acquainted, 
When I the Royal Academy medal won ; 
I modelled, drew, designed, and even painted 
All useless things there are beneath the sun. 
I was a student of the poorest station, 
Of three-pair backs the humble denizen, 
I deemed one pound a week my work’s equation, 
Ah me! I was a pale assistant then. 


But when upon my own account I started, 
I soon forgot the pale assistant’s pleas, 
Ob, then my Art and I for ever parted, 
I entered on my lifelong race for fees. 
And so, dear youths, we pray you be contented, 
We’ll use the honest sweat of bonded brow, 
Assistants’ brains and fingers I have rented, 
And so I am a rich old Pecksniff now. 


GAMA, 


FLor. 


At its conclusion the students clamour for a hearing. 
Hildebrand offers to be a mediator and to propose an arbitrator. 
Hilarion retorts :— 


Hit. No subject to raise quicker danders cn. 
Perhaps you’ll name Mc-— 

To give us all away just as he gave 

The carpenters—break up this here conclave. 
Hip, Will you name some one, then ? 

Hive We'll name John Burns, 


Finally the students proclaim a strike. Hildebrand is dumb- 
founded when Gama suggests that help can be obtained from 


Cyr, 


the Ladies’ College, and they finally agree to take in lady 


assistants. 

Scene 2 discloses Castle Adamant, the Ladies’ College of 
Architecture. This cloth was designed and painted by Mr, 
Percy D. Smith especially for this performance. Some of the 
main features were calculated to make any board of examiners 
retire to._an asylum to recover. The period of the building 
seemed somewhat uncertain, but the style is undoubted to the 
initiated. ‘Sanitary Gothic Renaissance” fairly describes it. 
On a mossy bank (which I am informed was comfortable but 
for an obtrusive nail business end up) reclined Mellissa (Mr. 
P. J. Sutton) and Lady Psyche (Mr. P. D. Smith), the former a 
wicked young spark who has donned feminine attire in order to. 
be near his Psyche. Having attended a “smoker” at the 
Mona, he naturally has a skull on and has neglected his work. 
Psyche complains that she has done all her share to some com- 
petition drawings, and Mellissa suggests “best two out of 
three” to decide who shall complete the work. Enter now the 
Lady Principal “‘ Blanche” (Mr. Theo. Moore). Shocked at the 
levity of her pupils, she, with dignity and severity, exclaims :-— 


BLA. Hear the daily list of punishments! Ionica for neglecting to 
*¢look out” her washing of a Monday morn, has a week’s tracing of a 
Saracenic pattern. . Corinthiana, discovered dancing ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay ” in a Fellow’s room 

Met. A Féllow’s room ! 

Bria. I mean a Lady Fellow’s room—Corinthiana was sentenced to 
read and annotate a// Banister Fletcher’s handbooks, but has died of 
the shock. d 


Mellissa and Psyche are condemned to write a schedule of 
dilapidations on any ruin, and at once determine that the 
Lady Blanche is a suitable subject. On her departure Mellissa 
suggests a dance, and here- ensues one of the features of the 
performance. rites v2 
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Mr. P. J. Sutton sang and danced “ Ta-ra-ra-boom:de-ay,” 
with perfect abandon and spirit, and_was received with rounds 
of applause. At the conclusion of the dance Princess Ida 
appears, and-after bidding the two skittish lady students good 
morrow, unburdens her bosom of the following ditty :— 


Ida. (Air, ‘*It Came with the Merry May”’). 
This I-de-a came last May, love, 
It bloomed in my maiden heart ; 
So I, tripped here to school one day, love, 
And began to study Art. 
I’ve made it the work of my life, love, 
I’ve learnt a// that there is to know, 
All since a year ago, love—all since a year ago. 


~ Song. 


Nearly all the characters now appear. Ida affirms— 


Oh ! I’m an architect, and an expert ’un, 
In this she-college all my Art was Girt on. 


Hilarion professes his love for her, but she repels him, pleading 
that she lives for Art alone. Meanwhile Florian has been 
mashing Mellissa, in ignorance of the imposture, and asked by 
her what he is replies :— 


Fior. An apostle of the beautiful ! a Sausage roller—I meana 
Savonarola—of the nineteenth century ! an etherealised architect !—in 
a word, a lover of Art! ; 

MEL. His eloquence Riintz away with him. (Aside) This is one 
of that namby-pamby gang! (Zo Flor.) How much have you gota 

Car? 
i Fior. A thousand a year. 

MEL. (¢o audience). Just like all the rest of them. Got his own 
pockets well lined, so drivelsin the Z7mes about surveying work being 
infra dig., and wants to stop everybody else from getting a living. 


Some will laugh at this quotation ; others will—well (ED.: I 
really can’t printthis). Lady Blanche demands the schedule of 
dilapidations from Mellissa and Pysche. This is handed to her, 
and shé reads with horror the following :— 


‘* Schedule of dilapidations and specification of works necessary to 
be done in repairing. and completely renovating that ancient ruin 
known as The Lady Blanche of Castle Adamant.” (Shrieks :) 
Oh, what infamy!) (Reads:) ‘* Wash, stop and colour approved tints 
the whole of face, and repaint eyebrows and lips as before. Rub 
down, paint four coats, and finish ivory white the neck and arms,” 
(Help, help!) ‘‘ Properly secure loose tile, and make good whole of 
thatch to match old. Examine the brains, and see if sound and free 
from water.” 


Mellissa & Pysche are rusticated. The male students become 
noisy, and taunt- Hildebrand and Gama. Thoroughly aroused, 
these worthies give their ultimatum :— 


HILD. We are awake, you puppies ; 
We'll let you know your little game all up is, 
So you may strike and use your best endeavour ; 
The ladies are our true assistants ever. 

In short, we have engaged one hundred graces, 


Each at a pound a week to take your places. 
(To be continued.) 


GAMA. 


| We are unable to give this week the engravings we intended 
to do owing to the calls on Mr. Jellicoe’s time, but next week 
-we hope to reproduce a photograph of members who took part 
_in the proceedings. ] 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


()* Saturday the members of this Association, under the 
leadership of Mr. Thomas Ross, architect, visited the 
old castles of Pitteadie and Seafield, both situated in the parish 
of Kinghorn. Pitteadie stands about two miles inland from 
Kinghorn. It is a ruin in a state of tolerable preservation, 
although totally neglected, and enjcys a charming situation in 
a retired and secluded spot amid old trees, with the remains of 
an extensive garden gently sloping to the sun. The castle is 
approached through a quaint round arched gateway containing 
the carved arms and initials of William Calderwood of Pitteadie, 
with the date 1686. Above the arms is the crest—a palm 
branch in the dexter hand, with the motto, Verztas premitur 
non opprimitur. The castle itself is considerably older than 
the gateway or than the time of William Calderwood, and it is 
not unlikely that, seeing the property in 1564 belonged to Kirk- 
caldy of Grange, that it may have been built byhim. At all events, 
it existed in 1609, as in that year Henry Mowtray of Seafield and 
his servant Peter Narne were on very bad terms with the 
Grange people. Narne complains that on one occasion the 
Grange people would have slain him but “be the providence of 
God he wan throw greit speid” into the Tower of Pitteadie. The 
castle appears to have been somewhat modernised about the 
time that Calderwood built the gateway. Previously the 
entrance door appears to have been on the first floor level, 
which was reached probably by a ladder from the outside, but 
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this arrangement was changed, and a door was constructed on 
the ground floor, and other improvements. effected, intimating 
that the inmates of the castle two centuries ago could afford to 
dispense with many of the precautions considered necessary for 
the defence of houses before their time. The members walked 
from Pitteadie to Seafield Castle, a lofty ruined tower standing 
on the seashore between Kirkcaldy and Kinghorn, passing on 
the way through the farm -steading of Grange, once the 
residence of the famous Kirkcaldy of Grange. Of the house of 
Grange nothing appears to be left, and the only memorial 
remaining to show that the place was the residence of some one 
of at least the rank of a laird is the picturesque dovecot. The 
situation of Seafield is quite a contrast to Pitteadie. It stands on 
the bare seashore, well protected on the landward side by rising 
ground, with a wide outlook over the Firth of Forth, extending from 
North Berwick up to Barnbougle. The tower, exposed to the 
terrible blasts which sweep the Forth, is not so well preserved 
as its neighbour at Pitteadie ; but it still remains in a sufficient 
state to give a good idea of the kind of accommodation to be 
found in such structures, where defence was of more con- 
sequence than comfort. Seafield was built by a family of the 
name of Moultray. The date of its building is not known, nor 
when they acquired the lands ; but they were there in 1493 
and must have been in possession before that time. The family 
continued in Seafield till about 1630, performing the various 
kinds of service likely to be required by the Government from 
country gentlemen ; but they appear, from numerous instances 
furnished by Mr. Rose, the Marchmont Herald, to have fre- 
quently got into trouble for absenting themselves from attend- 
ing to the assize when summoned. But at the date mentioned 
they seem, in the words of Nisbet, to have been “ outed of the 
fortune.” They had extensive possessions at Markinch and of 
part of the lands of Balcaskie, all in Fifeshire, which passed out 
of their hands at the same time. Representatives of the family, 
however, held the lands of Roscobie, near Dunfermline, until 
the beginning of this century. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES.* 


F I am asked what constitutes the special interest of monu- 
mental brasses I must reply that it consists partly in the 
monuments themselves and partly in the ease with which 
For about two centuries 
or more the great majority of our sepulchral monuments were 
brasses. We have sculptured effigies, and incised stones, and 
memorials in coloured glass and sometimes painted panels of 
wood ; but from the middle of the fourteenth century to the 
latter part of the sixteenth the incised brasses far outnumber all 
of these together. As a general rule, too, the brasses are dated 
or their date can be ascertained from contemporary records, 
while at the same time we see that the art of engraving them 
moves on in a continuous progress, so that we can readily 
ascertain by comparison the dates of those which do not speak 
for themselves, or even of those which bear a date entirely 
different from the period to which they belong. 

As an instance of this I may notice the only example of a 
brass commemorating an English king. It is a demi-figure of 
St. Ethelred the Martyr, in Wimborne Minster. It bears the 
date 873, but the inscription in which this date is recorded is a 
rude piece of work belonging obviously to the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century. The costume is an ermine tippet over a 
flowing mantle, together with a crown and sceptre, but all this 
is unique among brasses, and therefore will not help us to fix 
the date. There remains only the style of engraving to guide 
us, and by this an experienced eye can see at once that the 
effigy and the shield bearing a cross below it belong to the 
second quarter of the seventeenth century. We may compare, 
for example, a building which we know to have been founded 
in the Saxon period, but which contains windows or other 
features, evidently of Tudor date, and in which these features 
prove on examination to be made up from Decorated work. 
When, therefore, we bear in mind how much light the brasses 
throw upon the various branches of our history, and upon 
every kind of archeological study during the period which 
they cover, I think their large numbers and the accuracy with 
which they can be dated combine to give them a special value 
of their own. 

This value is immensely increased by the ease with which 
copies can be made, copies which often exhibit the lines of 
engraving more clearly than the actual monument does, and, 
further, by means of such copies the various brasses of a given 
district can be collected together, or those from different 
localities can be set side by side for comparison or illustration. 

Something should be said, in passing, about the most useful 
mode of copying. Presuming that the copies are wanted for 
historical and antiquarian purposes, and not as ornamental 


* A paper read at the meeting of the Society of Architects on 


| May 10, by Rey. J. E. Field, vicar of Benson, near Wallingford, 
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pictures—a point of view from which they will never be satis- 
factory—nothing serves so well as a rubbing made with black 
heelball on fairly stout white paper. The rubbing should be 
black to be effective, but not too black, lest the finer lines be 
obliterated, and for worn brasses a good grey rubbing is prefer- 
able. In afew rare instances the original enamel fills up some 
of the lines of the engraving, and in many the enamel has been 
renewed, in which cases a faint rubbing on thin paper is all 
that can be obtained. The use of bronzed heelball on black 
paper can scarcely be considered successful. It is not desirable 
to mount the rubbings unless they are small enough to be kept 
flat in portfolios. 

We possess in England about 3,500 brasses, counting those 
that have an effigy or some other device, and not counting those 
(perhaps about the same number) which consist only of 
inscriptions and heraldic shields. Three and a fragment, to be 
noticed presently, belong to the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century, and there is an uninterrupted series until about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, after which a rare example 
occurs here and there down to the latter part of the eighteenth. 
Thus they illustrate; more or less perfectly, a complete period 
of five centuries of our history. A tolerably complete list was 
compiled by Mr. Haines for his standard work upon the subject, 
published in 1861, but many more have come to light in the 
subsequent thirty-years. 

Something less than two hundred brasses are known to 
exist on the continent of Europe, and these are chiefly in 
Belgium and the adjacent countries. Mr. Corring’s valuable 
work upon them gives reduced facsimiles of eighty. The 
majority appear to be brasses of large size and good character. 
One only is of earlier date than the earliest English brass, 
namely, that of Yeo Wilpe, bishop of Verden, in St. Andrew’s 
Church, at Verden, in Hanover. He died in 1231. The great 
number of small brasses which we find scattered up and down 
England is a peculiarity of this country to which no continental 
country affords a parallel. 

The manner in which our English brasses are distributed 
should be observed. They are found in the largest numbers 
in the south-east, and gradually become less numerous to the 
west and the north. Kent has far more than any other county 
—about 340. Norfolk stands second with 280; Essex third 
with 26c. The adjoining counties have each from about Ioo to 
200. In the south-west, Devon and Cornwall have each about 
50. Inthe north, Cumberland has 5, Westmoreland 2, North- 
umberland 1 and two fragments (I am not counting mere inscrip- 
tions). Only three brasses appear to be known in Scotland, and 
the same number in Ireland, all being mural brasses of late 
date ; and there are about 17 in Wales. This distribution is to 
be explained intwo ways. First, the brasses are most numerous 
in the districts where the chief wealth of the country lay. 
Secondly, the plates of metal during all the earlier period 
were probably made in Flanders, and therefore were more 
freely used in the districts to which they were directly 
imported. 

There are peculiarities in different counties which show that 
a prevailing fashion was commonly followed. Thus, for 
example, in Norfolk we have an immense number of small 
inscriptions of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, without 
effiyies, far in excess of the numbers that we find in any other 
county. A very complete list of all has lately been edited by 
the Rey. Edmund Farrer. Again, in some counties we have a 
very large proportion of the finer class of brasses, with figures 
of good size, or with canopies, as in Lincolnshire, Cambridge- 
shire and Sussex. But in Buckinghamshire, on the other hand, 
where there are about 200 brasses, those of the finest class may 
be counted upon the fingers. 

Some few of our finest brasses are quite unlike contempo- 
rary English work, and exactly resemble the foreign brasses, 
whence we infer that they were not only manufactured but also 
engraved abroad. The largest are two at King’s Lynn, one at 
St. Albans Abbey, and one at Newark, all of the fourteenth 
century. Other fine examples are at All Saints, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne ; at Wensley and Topcliffe, in Yorkshire ; at Aveley, in 
Essex-—all late in the fourteenth or early in the fifteenth centu- 
ries. Good Flemish examples of the sixteenth century are at 
St. Mary Quay, Ipswich; at All Hallows, Barking, London ; 
and at Fulham, On the other hand, there is one instance of an 
English brass on the Continent. It is to Robert Hallum, 
bishop of Salisbury, who died while attending the Council of 
Constance in 1416, and was buried in the cathedral there. 

There is a characteristic boldness in the earlier brasses for 
which the careful and artistic engraving of later times is hardly 
a sufficient compensation ; but on the whole the art seems to 
attain its greatest perfection after the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. At this period the lines are delicately drawn, and a 
little cross shading begins to be introduced ; but, on the other 
hand, there is perhaps less originality, the brasses conform 
more generally to a common pattern, and the dignity of the 
fourteenth-century figures is disappearing. After the middle of 
the fifteenth century there is a distinct falling off, the cross 
shading is greatly overdone, much coarse work is perpetrated 


and the general effect is vulgarised. The ordinary little brass 
of Henry VIII.’s reign, a ‘civilian and wife, about 15 inches 
high, with an inscription beneath them, and a group of boys 
below the man and.a group of girls below the woman, is a very 
tasteless thing, and exists by scores if not by hundreds. 
Sometimes the groups of children had evidently been prepared 
beforehand, in long rows from which the required number was 
cut off, and you may see now and then a part of the next effigy 
which should have been cut away. . But common as such 
brasses are, they are not too common to be worth preserving, 
and the artist often rises to better things even through this 
worst period. Afterwards in Elizabeth’s reign there is distinct 
improvement. If the design is not more tasteful, the work’ 
generally is more careful and more original. After the reign of 
James I. brasses become rare, and considerable care is often 
shown in their execution. Inthe eighteenth century we seldom 
find anything more than a small skeleton, or a death’s head and 
crossbones added to the inscription. Such brasses are very 
common in Cheshire and Shropshire. But the brasses of’ 
Benjamin and Philadelphia Greenwood, at St. Mary Cray in 
Kent, dated respectively 1773 and ‘1747, are notable excep- 
tions, showing a praiseworthy:attempt to follow upon the old 
lines. ; 
There is.a conventional style of engraving which generally 
prevails through the chief part of the period to which the 
brasses belong, but work. of an exceptional character is met 
with always, and East Anglia in particular has a peculiar type 
of brass through the latter part of the fifteenth century and 
most of the sixteenth, existing side by side with the conven- 
tional type and evidently the work of lccal artists. 
The older brasses are engraved upon plates of substantial 
thickness. The material is technically known as latten, and 
appears to be composed of about two-thirds copper and one- 
third zinc. Rivets three-quarters of an inch in length, with 
knobs at the lower end, were fixed into the plates and carefully 
levelled down upon the surface so as to be scarcely visible. 
The outline of the plates would then be traced upon the slab, 
and shallow depressions were cut out so that the surface of the 
plates might lie flush with the surface of the stone. In these 
depressions deeper cavities were cut, corresponding with the 
rivets, and little channels were drawn from the edges to these 
cavities, all running in the same direction, so that when the 
brass with its rivets was in place, and the slab tilted on one 
side, molten lead could be poured from the edge of the plates 
down the channels to fix the knobs of the rivets securely in the 
cavities of the stone. The plates were also laid in a bed 
of pitch, which would expand and contract with them, and so 
tend to prevent them from becoming loosened by changes of 
the atmosphere. But the late brasses are commonly engraved 
on thin plates, and these are often fastened to the stone with 
nails or rivets having enlarged heads, sometimes of an orna- 
mental character. 
The commonest type of brass is of course the simple figure 
or figures with an inscription below. Half effigies also occur at 
all periods. In the earliest examples the inscription encloses 
the figure, running round the margin of the slab. The intro- 
duction of a canopy over the figure also appears from the first, 
and many fine brasses have small effigies introduced in the 
sides of the canopy, and rich symbolical designs in the head of 
it. The little figure of a saint, the sole relic of the brass of 
Bishop Cantilupe, in Hereford Cathedral, 1282, is the earliest | 
piece of work of this kind. Occasionally the effigy is raised © 
upon a bracket, either with or without a canopy above, and 
again it is sometimes enclosed within a floriated cross, which 
thus serves both for the bracket and canopy in one. The four 
symbols of the Evangelists often appear at the corners of the’ 
slab, either with or without a marginal inscription. Towards | 
the close of the fourteenth century kneeling figures begin to 
appear, having generally in the earlier brasses a_bracket 
between them carrying a representation of the Holy Trinity or 
of the Blessed Virgin with the Divine Infant. Early in the 
fifteenth century figures of the children are introduced, either 
beside or below the principal figures. 
Most of the Flemish brasses, both in England and on the 
Continent, are composed of a series of quadrangular plates 
covering the whole stone, all the background between the 
figures and the canopy being filled in with ornament. The use 
of a single quadrangular plate in English brasses begins with the 
year 1475, and after the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury it becomes the more usual form. 
It would be impossible in a short lecture to enter very fully 
into the details of costume. The military effigies claim our 
attention first, because the majority of the earliest brasses are of 
this character, and there is an unbroken series down to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The first is Sir John 
d’Abernoun, at Stoke d’Abernon, in Surrey, 1277 ; the second 
| Sir Robert de Trumpington, at Trumpington, near Cambridge, 

1289. These earliest knights wear complete chain mail, with 
the exception of knee-pieces of ornamental leather which had 
been newly introduced at this time. They wear a sleeveless 
surcoat over the armour, and they carry a shield over the left 
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arm. The second of them is cross-legged, as are also five 
others of the next period. 1 
necessarily indicates that they took part inthe Crusades. Very 
similar to these are the figures of Sir Robert de Bures, at Acton, 
in Suffolk, 1302, and Sir Robert de Setvans, at Chartham, Kent, 
1306, and also two very interesting demi-figures in Lincolnshire, 
at Croft and at Burlingthorp. 

A series of eight more knights, making 
bring us down to the middle of the fourteenth century. They 
show the gradual introduction of plate armour in preference to 
the chain mail. First, there are a knight of the Bacon family, 


at Gorleston, Suffolk, and one of the FitzRalph family, at Peb- 
Then there: 


marst, Essex, both probably of about the year 1320. 
is the second Sir John d’Abernoun, at Stoke d’Abernon, 1327, 


It seems uncertain whether this _ 


fourteen in all, will: 


and the precisely similar effigy of Sir John de Crehe, at Westley . 


Waterless, in Cambridgeshire. The figure of Sir John de 


Northwode, at Minster, in Sheppey, comes next, but part of it is. 


a restoration. The headless figure at Bowers Gifford, Essex, is 
said to be Sir John Giffard, who died in 1348, but it has 
characteristics of an earlier date. The little figure in a muti- 
lated cross at Wimbish, Essex, is Sir John de Wantone, 1347 ; 
and of the same year, 1347; is the beautiful brass of Sir Hugh 


Hastings, at Elsing, Norfolk, with St. George and the Dragon = 


in the central circle of the canopy, and King Edward III. and 
several leading nobles of the day as weepers in the niches at 
each side, thus affording a group of several illustrations of the 
armour of this date. Fortunately the British Museum possesses 
an impression of this brass taken at a time when the effigy was 
still perfect and the canopy much less mutilated than now. 
This has been reproduced in a recent series of photolithographs 
of Norfolk brasses by Mr. Beloe, of King’s Lynn. 

The plate armour gradually supersedes the chain mail until 
at the close of the fourteenth century the latter is only worn 
round the neck, and after 1410 it disappears altogether. A 
very noticeable feature in the middle of the fifteenth century is 
the enlarged elbow-pieces, of which the most exaggerated 
instance is that of Thomas Quatremain, at Thane, in Oxford- 
shire, about 1460. At the close of the century we find the 
chain mail reappearing, and a shirt of mail becomes a constant 
feature of the armour. At almost every period an heraldic 
surcoat or tabard is occasionally worn over the armour. In 
the reign of Elizabeth the chain mail is again discarded, and 
in that of Charles I. the heavy jack-boots are a distinguishing 
feature. 

The only brass of a man in civilian’s dress belonging 
certainly to the earlier part of the fourteenth century is the 
little demi-figure in a cross for John de Bladigdone, at East 
Wickham, Kent. The earliest of larger size are in the Flemish 
brasses of the middle of the fifteenth century, at King’s Lynn 
and Newark. I must leave the examples of later date to speak 
for themselves. é 

A series of twenty-four brasses of judges in their judicial 
costume, from the year 1400 to 1498, is enumerated by Mr. 
Haines. That of Sir John Cottesmore, at Brightwell Baldwin, 
Oxon, in judge’s coif and mantle, is one of the best examples. 
Its date is 1439. It is a good instance of the same person 
being commemorated upon two brasses in the same church, 
and the kneeling mural effigies are an early example of that 
form of brass, and are beautifully engraved with minute care. 
The recumbent brass also affords an early instance of the 
addition of the children’s effigies. 

The mantle of a peer may be seen in the brass of Ralph, 
Lord Cromwell, 1455, at Tattersall, Lincolnshire ; and the 
mantle of a Knight of the Garter in that of Sir Thomas Bullen, 
the father of Queen Anne Boleyn, 1538, at Hever, Kent. 

Ecclesiastics are most commonly represented in_ their 
eucharistic vestments. The earliest is of the commencement 
of the fourteenth century, in Merton College Chapel. It is 
merely a head upon a floriated cross. Perhaps the earliest 
full effigy now existing is that contained within a cross at 
Woodchurch, Kent. Of the processional vestments or cope 
commonly worn by dignitaries of the Church, we have many 
fine examples from the close of the fourteenth century down to 
Thomas Magnus, archdeacon of the East Riding, 1550, at 
Sessay, in Yorkshire. The fur amice, commonly worn under 
the cope, often appears without it. A good late one is seen at 
Christchurch, Oxford, 1557. Ecclesiastics in academic gowns 
are not unfrequently met with. A fine example with bracket 
and canopy, perhaps about 1420, is at Merton College, Oxford. 
Sometimes a canonical habit is worn, as in a few brasses of 
canons of Windsor, which wear the mantle of the Garter, with 
the badge of the Order on the breast—the earliest instance 
being a very interesting headless figure of the fourteenth 
century at Northstoke, Oxon. The mantle of an Augustinian 
canon is worn by Abbot Bewfforeste, at Dorchester, Oxon, about 
1510. 

About twenty brasses of bishops and mitred abbots exist, 
beginning with William de Grenefeld, archbishop of York, 
1315, in York Minster, and ending with Samuel Harsnelt, 
archbishop of York, 1631, at Chigwell, Essex. Most of these 
are in eucharistic vestments, but the last is ina cope. Like 


ee 


those of earlier date, he has the mitre and crozier. ‘No brass» 
of an Archbishop'-of:Canterbury exists, but it is interesting to. 


find Archbishop Warham appearing in a priest’s habit in the. 
group of! sons ‘of ‘Robert and Elizabeth: Warham, 1487, at 


Church Oakley, in Hampshire. 


The examples of female costume commence with that of’ 


Dame Jone de Kobeham, 1298, at Cobham, Kent. Sometimes 


y 


separately, and sometimes with the husband or the father, the’ 


brasses of ladies are to be found in large numbers until the 


middle of the seventeenth century. The progress of their’ 


costume and ornament cannot-be described within our limits. 


I can only call attention briefly to the shrouded figures and - 


skeletons, sometimes of a very ghastly character, which are to: 
from the middle of the fifteenth | 


be met with occasionally 
century. 


Crosses, which are commonly combined with effigies or- 
heads, are sometimes found alone. ‘There are good examples’ 


of different periods at Cassington, Oxon, 1414, and Eversley, 
Hants, 1502.. A chalice with an inscription forms a frequent 
memorial of a priest in Norfolk, and is sometimes found in other 
counties. -Another common emblem is a heart with scrolls 
bearing the text, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” &c.. 
Designs which commonly form parts of the canopy work of 
large brasses are sometimes found by themselves. Thus, at 


i 


1 


Fovant, Wilts, there is a beautiful plate of the Annunciation, - 


and at Week, Hants, is St. Christopher bearing the Infant 
Saviour. At Chelsfield, Kent, a crucifix with the figures of the 
Blessed Virgin and St. John was the memorial of a rector, 
Robert de Brun, 1417. And at Checkendon, in Oxfordshire, of 
about the same period or later, we have a representation of 


the soul borne by angels, for Walter Beauchamp. At Bexley, ’ 
in Kent, also of this date, there is a hunting horn with a shield, 
probably commemorating a person who held his lands under’ 


cornage tenure. 

An incident in the person’s life is sometimes recorded as a 
subsidiary part of the design. 
of Robert Braunche, at Lynn, 1364, we have the Peacock Feast 


Thus in the great Flemish brass ~ 


in which he, as Mayor of Lynn, entertained the King and the ' 


Black Prince, and these with four other crowned heads are 
represented at the table with him. At Salisbury, the splendid 


brass of Bishop Wyvil, 1375, represents him looking from his ~ 


castle while his champion is going out of the gate, and a number 
of rabbits are disporting themselves upon the ground in front, 
in allusion to a contest in which the Bishop recovered for his 


see the chase of De la Bere, of which the Earl of Salisbury had - 


taken possession. A late example of a pictorial brass is at 
Winkfield, Berks, 1630, where Thomas Mountague, yeoman of 
the guard, is distributing bread to the poor. 
representing the founder of a church with a model of it in his 
hands should be noted here, the best example being that of 


The custom of” 


Sir John de Cobham, at Cobham, in Kent, engraved about 1367. - 


The form of the inscriptions may be noted briefly. At first 
they are in Lombardic capitals, separately inlaid. Though the 


only examples in which the brass letters remain are two, in - 


Westminster Abbey and at Hornchurch, Essex, yet such in- 
scriptions are often clearly legible in the outlines. 
fourteenth century border fillets were introduced, as at Stoke 


Early in the » 


d’Abernon, 1327, and then the capitals soon gave place to small - 


letters, and the inscription began to be placed at the foot of the 
figure. Inthe sixteenth century Roman capitals appear; an 
early instance being seen in Sir Thomas Bullen’s brass at 
Hever, 1538. 
Latin inscriptions are common at all times. Norman-French 
is the alternative until the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
English first appears just before the French disappears. 
Palimpsests, or brasses engraved a second time, are of two 
classes. A fine instance in which the plate is reversed is on 
the brass of an unknown lady of the middle of the fourteenth 


century, at Clifton Campville, in Staffordshire, on the back of : 
which appears the central portion of an effigy precisely like the - 


earliest knights, about 1300. Presumably the figure had been 
discarded before it was completed. Such examples are more 
common after the dissolution of the religious houses. At St. 
Lawrence’s, Reading, we have the brass of Walter Barton, 
1538. It was observed by Mr. Keny, the author of the history 
of that parish, that the letters were partly cut through the brass, 
and he inferred that there was engraving on the reverse. This 
proved to be the inscription, and parts of the effigy in heraldic 
tabard, of Sir John Popham, who was buried in the Charter- 
house, 1463, and that house had been dissolved the year before 
Walter Barton died. It appeared that the slab also was Sir 
John Popham’s, for though the stone had been worked down, 
the bottoms of several rivet-holes are still to be seen, and these 
exactly correspond with a canopied brass of the character in- 
dicated by the remains of the Popham effigy. The plates are 
now carefully fixed in brass frames upon hinges, so that both 


sides can be examined. A palimpsest of different character 


exists at Waterpery, Oxon, in the brass of Walter Curzon, Esq., 
and Isabell his wife, 1527. The upper half of the lady and the 
head and shoulders of the man are of this date, but the remain- 
ing parts of the effigies are of the middle of the preceding 
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century. The folds of the lady’s dress and the dog at-her feet 
are of the earlier date, but all the crossishading and the 
pomander suspended upon a chain -are ofithe lateridate. In 


the male effigy the shirt of plate has»been altered: to chain. 


mail, the pointed toes have been rounded, and other changes 
have been made to transform the character of the ‘armour. 
The inscription -has been found to be reversed, but Ido not 
find that the under side has ever been examined. 
cases effigies have remained: unaltered, while a new inscription 
has appropriated them to persons of later date. 

The destruction of brasses through religious bigotry at the 
Rebellion was of course enormous, and the carelessness of 
later times and occasionally wilful robbery. have destroyed 
many more. 
in the early knight at Bowers Gifford, which was given away 
when the church was rebuilt ; and-:another at Methwold, Nor- 


folk, where the effigy and canopy of Sir Adam de Clifton, 1367,° 
were stolen and broken into small pieces in 1680, then re-'} 


covered and put in the church chest, where they lay for about 
170. years, until lately they have been carefully pinned ‘to an 
elm slab, the original stone having been lost. A considerable 


number of very interesting brasses have been recovered for 


Hereford Cathedral, where much mischief was done in past 
times. The records relate that 2 tons of brasses from that 
church were sold to a brazier in 1786. 

I am obliged reluctantly to add that much culpable care- 
lessness has been shown in modern restorations of churches, 
for which probably the incumbents were chiefly to blame.- On 
one occasion, when inquiring about a brass which had disap- 
peared, I was told by the clerk that the man that did the organ 
had one bit, and the man that did the mats had another. At 
Washworth, in Northamptonshire, a zealous builder, in 1841, 
buried some valuable brasses, which neither architect nor in- 
cumbent troubled about, and these have lately been reinstated. 

Of the brasses which are known to have existed in England, 
but are lost, some are of much earlier date than any which re- 
main. The first is that of Simon de Beauchamp, 1208, at St. 
Paul’s, Bedford. Matrices and demi-figures of Bishops Bingham 
and York, 1246 and 1256, still exist at Salisbury. There was 
also a cross-legged effigy of Sir Gascelin de Marham, at Peter- 
borough, torn up little more than a century ago. The earliest 
full-sized effigy of a priest, of the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, with the head precisely like that at Merton College, 
was stolen in recent times. Rubbings fortunately exist and a 
reduced fac-simile has been published. 

I scarcely need to say that the matrices of these early 
brasses are often of the greatest interest, and even those of 
later date are commonly well worth preserving. 

It is obvious that unless there are strong reasons for its re- 
moval the original place of an old monument is the proper 
place. Happily the bad taste which would tear them up and 
set them upon the walls, where they are ugly disfigurements, 
in order that the floor may be resplendent with encaustic tiles, 
has now passed away. So I trust has the evil habit of collecting 
them into a corner where very often an organ has been erected 
over them. At the same time it is sometimes advisable to 
remove them from a position in which they are much trodden 
and cannot be well protected, and in very small churches their 
removal to the walls is sometimes almost a necessity. If the 


stone is much decayed it is best that the brass should be 


relaid in the old way. A moderate amount of cleaning will 
make it at least as ornamental as new tiles, and I think that 
the antiquarian who objects to the reproduction of lost portions 
is unreasonable. We have begun to understand that the 
antiquity of our churches has a value of its own, closely con- 
nected with the special purpose for which they exist ; and we 
have found out that true restoration is something better than 
the wholesale renovation which was lately fashionable. I would 
plead that as we deal with the fabrics of our churches so we 
should deal with their sepulchral memorials; let there be 
careful preservation always, judicious restoration where possible, 
‘barbarous destruction“never. 


CLAYTON HALL. 


OME“members of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society paid a visit on Tuesday last to Clayton Hall, once 

the residence of Humphrey Chetham. They were received by 
the Rev. J. White, rector of St. Cross, Clayton, who occupies 
the hall as a residence, and under his guidance made an in- 
spection of the exterior of the ancient building, attention being 
drawn to the moat by which it is surrounded, and to the bell 
and belfry over the entrance. The party were also shown 
several pieces of old oak furniture which, it is believed, were in 
the hall in Chetham’s time. Subsequently a meeting was held 
in a large room in the hall, at which Mr. G. Esdaile presided. 
Mr. Edward Williams read a paper upon Clayton Hall and the 
estate. The date of the erection of the building is unknown, 
but previous to its transfer to Humphrey Chetham and his 


In someii} 


I must mention a valuable instance of recovery: 


‘brothers it had been the property of the Byron family, of Roch-: 


dale and Newstead Abbey, Nottinghamshire (ancestors of Lord 
Byron), who acquired the manor and estates of Clayton. by) 
marriage of the family of Sir Richard Clayton in 1199. Hum- 
phreyChetham died at Clayton Hall, October 12, 1653, in the 
seventy-third year of his age. Mr. Williams gave a large amount 
of interesting information concerning the hall and its occupants, 
and the barns which formerly stood near it, and the timbers. of 
which were said to be upwards of 800 years old. Mr. Trapp, 


.| the agent for the property, said that-he had persuaded the 


present owner to sell the hall, with a plot of land adjoining, to 
the Corporation for a public recreation-ground and open space. 
Mr. Williams said that, as a resident in the neighbourhood and. 
a member of the Manchester Corporation, he was very anxious 
to secure the adjoining plot for an open space, and the com- 
mittee had included in their purchase the hall and moat. . Mr. 
Ae Nicholson, in moving that the thanks of the meeting be 
accorded to Mr. Williams for his paper, and to the Rev. J. 
White for receiving the members of the Society, expressed the 
hope that the Corporation would either make the hall a nice 
place or take it away altogether. If they decided to keep it up 
he was sure the members of that Society would give them every. 
help in their power. He suggested that old engravings and 
pictures of Clayton Hall and the neighbourhood should be 
secured and placed in the hall after it had been acquired by 
the Corporation. 


Hogones. 


‘“ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAZLiTT. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 

MONG tthe writers who were competent to appreciate 

Charles Lamb and were honoured by his friendship was 
William Wainwright, who, as “Janus Weathercock,” was 
known in the first quarter of the century as a critic of 
pictures and engravings. Afterwards he became notorious as 
a murderer, and as such he was turned to account by Lord 
Lytton in his ‘ Lucretia,” and by Charles Dickens in. his 
“ Hunted Down,” the very short story for which the sum of a 
thousand pounds was paid. Although at the time Wainwright 
was condemned for poisoning there was a belief in the 
efficacy of capital punishment, he escaped the gallows. He 
was transported, and in New South Wales he gained success 
for a time as a teacher of art. According to Mr. Justice 
Talfourd his vanity became a disease which almost amounted 
to monomania, and his life: afforded one lesson, viz. :—“ That 
there is no state of the soul so dangerous as that in which the 
vices of the sensualist are envenomed by the grovelling intellect 
of the scorner.” 

Charles Lamb not only felt but announced his admiration 
for the literary ability and qualities of Wainwright. When 
Moxon, the publisher, brought out the Euglishman’s Magazine, 
he was advised by Lamb to secure the services of Wainwright, 
whose prose was said to be capital. Asa connoisseur, Wain- 
wright gained acceptance by society, and being considered to 
be somebody that was respectable, he was able to secure the 
confidence of the insurance offices, and to obtain policies under 
conditions that were suspicious. Forster relates how, in com- 
pany with Dickens, “Phiz” and Macready, he went over 
Newgate, and how he was startled by the sudden tragic cry of 
Macready when, among the prisoners under remand, he _ per 
ceived Wainwright, for “in the shabby-genteel creature, with 
sandy disordered hair and dirty moustache, who had turned 
quickly round with a defiant stare at our entrance, looking at 
once mean and fierce, and quite capable of the cowardly 
murders he had committed, Macready had been horrified to 
recognise a man familiarly known to him in former years, and 
at whose table he had dined.” 

So little is now known about Wainwright’s writings, there 
may be some of our readers who will not be indifferent to a 
specimen of his criticisms. We have selected his notice of the 
Academy exhibition in Somerset House in 1822. The style 
corresponds with the character which he wished to sustain as 
a man who was light and airy, delicate in his perceptions, and 
capable of saying important truths in an unaffected way. But 
now it is difficult to avoid believing that every line he wrote 
was affected, and that he took care to avoid revealing himself.» 
Dickens suggests Wainwright’s character when, in his story 
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ke describes him as a visitor in the house of a merchant who. 


bought pictures and books. ‘There he was standing before 
the fire, with good large eyes and an open expression of face; 
but still (I thought) requiring everybody to come to him by the 
prepared way he offered, and by no other.” The reader can 
judge whether the following example of criticism is or is not a 
“prepared way.” 
assumption of authority by the writer to an extent that 
becomes impudence. 


There are 1,049 works, as they are termed, occupying in 
their intitulation forty-nine pages 4to. To give anything like an 
account of a quarter of these would fill three of our magazines, 
Let us count the notes of admiration in our catalogue—173 ! 
too many by 100! How many double crosses?—57! Still un- 
compassable. Thus then we sweat down the mass for our use. 
Portraiture attracts patronage enough, God: knows, and that 
patronage runs in a good course, as the goodly trees it waters 
testify, Lawrence, Phillips, Owen, Jackson, Chalon and Chan- 
trey. Praise of mine would not gain four minutes’ more atten- 
tion to the grandeur of Turner, the chaste sobriety of Callcott, 
the amenity and poetical repose of Collins, or the delicate 
fidelity of William Daniell. “What a work of supererogation to 
sound the trumpet for Ward and Cooper, the Snyders and 
Wouvermans of the day, who have deservedly as much as they 
can do. The futility of explanatory criticisms on the familiar 
scenes appears in the designation, and now what remains to me 
out of this immense show? The historical department which, 
notwithstanding a respectable growth since last year, may be 
held between my finger and thumb like this pinch of snuff. 
And, first, you are all much attracted, I. hope, by the veteran 
Northcote’s sterling composition, entitled, “The Princess 
Bridget Plantagenet, fourth daughter of King Edward the 
Fourth, who, when very young, was consigned tothe care of 
the abbess of the monastery of Dartford, where she afterwards 
became a nun, and there spending her life in devotion and 
contemplation, was buried in that convent about the year 1517, 
eighth of King Henry Eighth.” The expressions in this picture 
are amiable without weakness and pathetic without a shade of 
drivelling : the unconscious air of the child, the warm grief of 
the mother, and the lofty, yet kindly, serenity of the white- 
robed abbess, ure discriminated with a depth and precision 
which evidence equal feeling in the conception and judgment in 
the execution. The tone does not disgrace the invention, 
beaming with an even and sober light; the carnations are 
clean, fresh and sanguine. Let us have a print of it from the 
brilliant and faithful hand of Scriven, not forgetting its admirable 
companion last year. As a pendant to this conventual incarcera- 
tion hangs 7he Burial of Christ by the same pencil, a worn-out 
hackneyed subject, on which the creative genius of Michel 
Angelo would now fail to elevate any structure which should 
arrest attention by novelty. That Mr. N. should have employed 
his time on it was probably the result of a choice not his own. 
Itis, however, well composed, and possesses breadth, depth and 
strong relief. The taste of colour is from the severer depart- 
ments of the Bolognese school, so eloquently recommended by 
Sir Joshua and Fuseli as the legitimate vehicle of the dignified, 
the pathetic and the awful. 

Between these two cool chastities is a fiery luxuriance 
(Cupid and Psyche, 18) by the now-in-oil-seldom-seen Westall, 
an artist who has touched every species of composition, and 
seldom failed to add some delicacy unknown before. If the 
various-styled Stothard, our Raphael, has been more successful 
in catching the evanescent graces of everyday life, he must 
yield to his rival in higher and more poetical inventions. 
Stothard could not have painted Westall’s Three Witches, 
nor Westall, Stothard’s French Priest's Earnest Colloguy with 
Robinson Crusoe. Stothard, looking to his humanities, is 
rather the intenser of the twain ; Westall the more universal. 
I find great difficulty as to precedence of merit between his 
Fisherman Labouring out a Boat on the Wild Beach o 
Lillowy Hastings; his rich landscapes of Soldtude and Roslin 
Castle; his tumultuous cattle-piece of Lions and Bulls; 
or his in-all-limbs-beauteous Helen, falling like a warm sun- 
stream on the senses of Priam and Troy’s elders, who bask 
like grasshoppers in her blighting loveliness. I have heard 
his powers denied or degraded. Let the above enumera- 
tions of achievements in so many opposite branches strike 
these silly, unreflecting and petty calumniators dumb. That 
Westall’s style is redolent with faults no one ever affected 
to deny; but they are the faults not of incapacity but of 
recklessness as to what he may deem (perhaps erroneously) 
the unessentialities of his works. His excellences, both in 
elegance of posture, brilliancy of chiaroscuro, characteristic 
touch and vividness of colour, are eminently his own. In 
the production before us, the new method of working with 
an admixture of water-colours, crayons and oil-paints has been 
Strictly followed, but the effect (at least as well as I can judge 
at so great a distance) seems hardly commensurate to the 
tediousness of the means. It is whispered that Mr. W. 


At any rate it is a curiosity—from the |! 


himself puts little or no faith in the notion of its being the. 
Venetian secret, though -he esteems, it to comprise several: 
desiderata, among which is surface. It is my very humble 
opinion (who am not picture but print-learned) that it relishes a 
little of the Bassanos, but I find not much of Giorgione, 
Titian, ‘Tintoretto or Schiavone, the ablest colourists~ of’ 
that gorgeous age. 1 cannot help fancying that the 
usual distinctness of Mr. W.’s: first conception was,’ in this 
ever-delightful subject, something dimmed by a too unvaried 
contemplation of Design’s gaudy-tyring maid. The novelty of. 
his means threw a temporary dazzle over his fancy, and while 
complete admiration is given to the beauty of the lorn Psyche” 
and the wantonly-luxuriant accessories, the inadequate personi-. 
fication of the heavenly breath of the world provokes our’ 
spleen. It were also to be wished that the splendid yet blind’ 
cubiculum of Apuleius had not been exchanged for an open’ 
leafy tent, where the tell-tale moonlight makes the lamp (the 
instrument of the helpless one’s future miseries) superfluous.’ 
These things would be trifling in the ornamental style, which: 
aims to please the eye reckless of propriety, but Westall 

hitherto has held a higher mood, and indeed in this same: 
“brilliance pictorial”. he perchance but disports by the way of - 
unbending his inventive and reflective faculties. 

This gentleman has in his possession a singular and exquisite’ 
cabinet picture of Raphael caressing his beloved Fornarina,» 
which internai proofs most forcibly affix to the hand of the 
great Roman himself. (A faithful engraving from it would’ 
confer large fame and popularity on the courageous artist who 
should undertake it.) A delicate Schiavone, various as a tulip- | 
bed with rich broken tints, and a glowing portrait, remarkable for 
morbidezza, by the scarce Morone, also make costly the walls of 
Mr. Westall’s drawing-room. In the exhibition of these gems 
to real amateurs his kindness is unwearied. : 

I must now abate my eyes to the sleeping Bacchante (21) of » 
Stothard, which is placed immediately under No. 18. Have 
you looked at this young lady, ““who wears forth the odorous 
moisture of the flowers ” with the warmth of her dainty body, : 
bathed in the unseen dews of sleep? I say again, have you 
looked at her well? “Aye, truly 1 have!”: Well, sir, and what : 
do you see? “I see a very handsome girl with golden tresses: 
fast asleep, with her pretty mouth open and upwards ; and I 
see a little impudent Cupid, who seems extremely aware that 
her slumber is somewhat extraneous, and, as it were, rather: 
induced by excess of stimulants than excess of exhaustion, 
which to be sure is plainly enough implied in the discomposed 
straggle of her plump limbs; and I see a romantic, white- 
haired goat, with leering eye and upreached, quivering mouth, ' 
cropping the sweet shoots of the lush vine under the which these . 
three lie buried !” Extremely right, Mr. A—— A—— What 
d’ye call’em! But is this all? “All, save a pair of small, 
brass Bacchic cymbals.” L—d have mercy on us! what a 
blind world is this, my masters! Why, thou featherless owl! : 
thou short-nailed mole! descryest thou not clearly that this 
tablet having been originally painted some time agone, the 
varnish, or the macgilp, or the something, has cracked Miss’s 
skin like a dropsy, and that to hide these ravages scumbling 
has been used? Dost hear?—scumbling! “ May be so; and* 
what of that ?” 

Stop a moment, will you, my dear reader? I cannot get 
that interrogative down yet. I must drink this glass of sherry 
exactly at three swallows, and take precisely—how precision is 
disregarded now to be sure! in drawing, in acting, in making- ° 
up prescriptions, in taking them, in the position of dragoons’ feet 
in the stirrups, in the making of breeches, in grammar, in pro- 
nunciation, in choice of words, in—in short—I don’t know why - 
I should begin my excellent work, “On Precision,” just here ; ~ 
so I put my finger and thumb into the box over which it has 
hovered for the last twenty-three seconds, and take precisely— ~ 
two seven-eighths pinches of Paris. I think I feel a little better 
now ; nevertheléss I do pronounce that phrase “ what of that” 
to be the most vulgar, the most impertinent, unfeeling, malevo- 
lent, stupid, churlish, discomforting, unanswerable query that 
Apollyon ever thrust in a man’s head. it is as bad as a pail of 
water thrown over you, or a smack in the face. And to meet 
with all this in reward for as fine a piece of connoisseurship as 
you shall light upon between Vasari and Vinkbooms! Fie, on’t ! 
it’s an ungrateful world. But for all that I will have my say, 
and I say that Stothard’s picture is a good picture, and a love- 
able picture—go to! and a well-drawn and an expressive 
picture, and as good as a Poussin, and a great deal better alto- 
gether than you or I should make if we were to live, according 
to the Chinese wish, 1,000 years, painting away all the time. ” 
And if you come to that, so is his other little composition ° 
yonder (178, Facub Telling his Dream to his Father), a design 
which looks as if it ought to be in Raphael’s Bible. “No - 
matter !” said Mr. Hobson. 

But come, my charming young ladies who “doat on Lord 
Byron,” here is a picture painted on purpose for ye (Manfred 
and the Witch of the Alps, 108). A very chaste and carefully 
finished composition ; of course more in the gusto of Rome 
than of Venice, though the tints are clear and bear more trans- 
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parence than is usual with Mr.. Howard. The fountain spirit | 


has" great beauty of shape and features ; the attitude of the 
- guilty misanthrope is natural and characteristic, and the Alpine 
scenery, rocks and wild flowers, the torrent and its spray 
begotten iris, make up a vehicle for the actors extremely. 
picturesque, rich and inviting. With regard to his Avzel Re- 
leased by Prospero (72) I confess I was somewhat disappointed. 
The magic duke is here depicted as compelling two earthy. 
spirits to do his.bidding. I concede that their difficultly fore- 
shortened dusky bodies are drawn with science and feeling ; 
they rive the pine forcefully ; but now I must doubt whether a 
greater impression of power would not have been conveyed by 
causing the earth-bound tree to gape and yield up its airy kernel 
under the thrilling impulse of his mighty and intense willing— 
the awful eye bent in fascinating immovability, and the mystic 
rod raised, as if to pour forth its sympathetic potency, would 
indicate this plainly enough to the spectator, as several inven- 
tions of Michel Angelo can testify—and certainly the. great 
secret of strength, both in writing and design, is condensation 
_ —to employ just exactly so many figures and words as will do 
your business, and no more.* The above objection, or rather 
suggestion, is merely my notion of the scene instead of Mr. 
Howard’s, whose method of relating, with elegant dumb show, 
the harassing lets and annoyances inflicted on Caliban (76) 
cannot to my feeling be easily surpassed in vividness and 
intelligibility. I wish the tasteful secretary would look into 
Mr. Soane’s translation of Undine; he would find much to his 
mind, which might in turn create much to our mind. Perhaps 
’ one of his friends may see this and tell him of my hint. ~ 
Don’t you wish you were rich enough to purchase that 
Devonshire landscape by Collins? (Buckland in the Moor, 89).. 
I do with all my heart and with all my soul, on which it would 
act like balm. And I wish I had Turner’s exquisite little gaiety 
(What you will, 114). And I wish I had Cooper’s Battle of. 
_ Strigontum (120). And I wish Mr. Etty had made a large for- 
~ tune, and gave away his delicately and masterly executed gems 
* to poor but ardent amateurs. Alas! alas! Why is the will to 
* encourage genuine merit so seldom accompanied by the means? 
* When I look at this gentle group (Maternal Affection, 121), so 
‘ correctly drawn, so splendidly coloured, and so lightly touched, 
I long—I languish. “I cannot withdraw, but turn back at 
~ every’step. I sigh, and in sighing exclaim, ‘ Unfortunate being 
_ that Iam! It is thus that all-powerful Painting keeps me under 
her dominion.’ Then, gaining strength, I proceed, reflecting 
~ on the treasure I have quitted.” Mr. Etty has as yet given us 
little or no specimens of his powers in sterner stuff. But why 
should he? His manner is peculiarly his own, and will always 
enamour by its tender selection of attitudes and expressions, 
and the genial warmth of its hues. Perhaps a greater force of 
_ legitimate chiaroscuro would add variety to his style, his effects 
at present depending nearly, if not entirely, on the opposition 
‘ of colours. I cannot take leave of this most meritorious artist 
_ without expressing my sincere admiration of the amorous and 
yet modest languor infused into the bright eyes and fair lids, 
 drsoping with thick lashes, of his females. The SZ Catherine 
and Psyche in the last exhibition at the British Gallery owed 
' to this beautiful trait more than half their attraction. 
_Let us now sit down and feast our eyes on Hilton’s gallery 
picture (Zeleager, Atalanta, and the Boar of Diana, 128). How 
' finely coloured, how very rich, exuberant and juicy ; how well 
made up, how fainterly. This last tack has brought him 
nearer to the gorgeous port of Venice than any before. How 
glowing without foxiness. How brown and mellow, yet pure and 
_ clean. How much nature and suppleness in the drawing, 
‘ without vulgarity, and how much correctness without rigidity. 
_ How cleverly brought together, and how effectual are the cold 
_ Steel and the perspiring flesh. What a fierce pencil in the 
~ animals and the Titianesque trees ; how pulpy and delicate in 
, the carnations. How artfully easy are the grouping and the 
. arrangements of the parts ; and what an air of unity the whole 
_ possesses. This, in my opinion, is Mr. Hilton’s congenial 
' Style, the style of Vecelli—the picturesque in its proper and 
_ highest sense; and it is a million of pities he should ever 
wander in a vain search after the antagonistic and essentially 
‘inimical graces of Parma and Rome. The result of such 
-unchemical alliance has been, and ever will be, neutralisation. 
_ From those who do not comprehend “ the reason of his style” 
Mr. Hilton must expect to hear many objections, mighty sound 
“in themselves, but travestied into absolute nonsense by their 
inapplicability to the point in question. I hold that no work of 
ability can be tried otherwise than by laws deduced from itself, 
whether or not it be consistent with itself. If this theory be 
true, the onus laid on the conscientious critic is almost equal to 
“the author’s. In our good England, however, this burthen 
would seem but feather-weight, judging from the spanking pace 
at which our periodical scalpers get over the ground. Perhaps 
consciences are too high in price for their pockets. 
But I don’t like to be hurried along in this way. I have 
seen pictures enough for to-day, and I won’t have them put out 


* It is a pity Janus’s preaching and practice do not agree, 


of my head. “Sweet Janus, but three more.” Well, sir, 
which be they? ‘ Why, first, here is Chalon’s Precteuses ridt- 
cules (162), one of the very best things he ever enchanted the 
fashionable world with. Can art and taste go beyond his 
triumph over the most preposterous costume that ever cari- 
catured human habiliments? How pungent, how effervescent 
is the countenance of the rose-coloured beauty. I mean the 
beauty dressed in crackling satin couleur de rose. How fierce 
are those shoe-ties, how awful that wig. Would any one 
believe that Mr. Chalon was not born and bred in the court of 
Louis Quatorze, instead of being at this present time alive and 
in great request with the ladies at No. 11 Great Marlborough 
Street, London? Tell me, Mr. Weathercock, if you would not 
give some of your scarcest Bonasones to be able to put that— 
that—bottle of champagne for the eyes into your Boudoir? Why 
it is not easy for me to answer that question, because Bonasones 
I have none (they are all sold, poor dears! to pay for them- 
selves), and as to Boudoir, | cannot persuade Vinkbooms to 
deliver it up ; I suppose he has it—I can’t recollect that ever I 
had. But, in sober truth, I must decline further use of my 
article eye. It would appear an insult to notice Mr. Thomson’s 
striking and poetical work of Prospero and Miranda (172) in a 
slight and incomplete manner, and the same may be said of the 
excelient Lear of Briggs (198), who is this. year placed where 
he should be, viz. in the great room. Mr. H. P. Bone has an 
historical subject in the School of Painting, 7e Death of Priam 
(273), embodied with considerable force of tone and expression. 
It is very much in the feeling of the princes of the French 
school, Poussin and Le Sueur, with a little dash of West, 
finished very honestly, and I hope for the credit of London will 
meet with a purchaser. 

The Venus and Adonis, by his brother, seems, as well as 
my dim eyes will inform me, to be placed aloft in a very un- 
worthy situation. Both of these gentlemen work very per- 
ceptibly onwards. I must now bid you adieu, my kind com- 
panions, but let me entreat you to admire again and again 
Jackson’s very characteristic, and therefore bewitching, portrait 
of our, Stephens ; it is drawn com amore, and is by far the best 
of this brilliant artist’s female heads. 

Among the marbles, Flaxman, Westmacott and Baily main- 
tain their accustomed dignity and keep alive with their strenuous 
breath the populace-neglected embers of historic art. West- 
macott’s Psyche is affectingly simple, a pure bashful relying 
creature, who could live but in the breath of the heavenly love. 
The War Angel of the elegant-minded Flaxman is extremely 
noble—no man understands the action and powers of the 
skeleton better than Mr. F., which knowledge is the primum 
mobile of grace and motion. I wonder he does not favour the 
public with some more of his harmonious outlines. The 
romantic Apollonius would furnish an interesting series, which 
might be lithographed by some of his pupils. 


THE LATE DANIEL COTTIER. 


Ae important sale of pictures takes place at Paris on the 
27th and 28th inst. In the Galleries Durand-Ruel, 
Ir Rue le Peletier, M. Paul Chevallier, assisted by M. Durand- 
Ruel, will on these days sell by auction the collection of pic- 
tures which belonged to the late Daniel Cottier. Apart from 
its interest to picture-buyers, this bringing to the hammer the 
ingathering of art of a lifetime (it is the private collection of 
Mr. Cottier and not that of his firm which is thus to be disposed 
of), recalls the fact, says the Glasgow Herald, that the deceased 
was a native of Glasgow, and that his early days and his first 
efforts in decorative art were associated with this city. He 
was born in 1838, his father being of French descent, while his 
mother was a Scotch lady. The characteristics of both nation- 
alities were combined in Daniel Cottier—the artistic ardour of 
France, the shrewdness and courage and constancy of Scotland. 
His personality was striking. We have before us a drawing of 
his head done by William Hole from a photograph—a head 
large and well-shapen, with curly red hair coming well down 
the forehead, and ample beard and moustache. ‘There is 
humour in the eyes, and the flowing moustache does not conceal 
the smile which lurks at the mouth. It is a frank, unaffected 
face, indicating high spirit and kindliness and candour. These 
qualities were found in the man, together with rare artistic 
feeling. In his own special branch of art, that of glass-staining 
and decoration, feeling and judgment were alike reliable, and 
his methods were largely his own. He influenced other men, 
so that they carried out his methods with resulting balance and 
unity. “To contrast,” says W. E. Henley, “an average modern 
window with an average Cottier is to contrast pallor with bloom, 
a noon of March wind with a September afterglow.” To come 
back, however, to Mr. Cottier’s early Glasgow days. He was 
originally, we believe, a message boy in connection with one of 
the boot and shoe shops of Messrs. Paterson. But the making 
of boots and shoes did not appear likely to fire his imagination or 
satisfy his ambition, and he succeeded in getting apprenticed to 
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glass-stainer. At the end of hisapprenticeship hewentto London. 
Returning to Glasgow, he started in business as an artist in 
stained-glass, a decorator and picture-dealer. One of. his first 
commissions was that of decorating the Established Church in 
Garngadhill, the architects being Messrs. Stevenson & Camp- 
bell Douglas. A certain sum was allowed for the whole work, 
but before it was nearly finished the money was exhausted. 
What was to be done? To have held him by his contract 
meant a serious loss to the decorator. 


A. Campbell, who were interested in the church, he found men 
who were disposed to take a generous view of the case, and so 
he was enabled to set to work again with a light heart. He 


finally came out of the contract rather on the wrong side, but 
then he had decorated a church as it should be decorated. 


William Morris filled in one of the windows. Cottier also 
similarly treated.a church in Partick. His last commission:in 
Glasgow, if we are not mistaken, was that of decorating the 
Rev. Dr. Fergus. Ferguson’s U.P. church on the South Side, 
which Ford Madox Brown declared to be one of the: finest 
coloured interiors in modern Europe. Removing to London 


in 1869 he largely extended his business, and in 1873 he was: 


able to open an establishment in New York. He suffered at 
intervals from rheumatic gout, and in April of last year the end 
came at Jacksonville, Florida. W. E. Henley has written an 
interesting and brief biography of Cottier, which forms the 
preface to the catalogue dealing with the approaching sale. All 


his spare cash, we are told, was invested in pictures, which are 


now to be disposed of for the benefit of his widow and children. 
He was a diligent and daring buyer of the works of the Barbizon 
school at a time when Corot and the other members of the 
brotherhood were practically unknown. in England, and it was 
largely through his instrumentality that so many examples’ of 
the art of the greater modern Frenchmen found their way to 
Scotland. -Now his own collection, comprising as it does 
important works of the French, English and Dutch schools, is 
about to be distributed. There are in all 149 works in the 


catalogue. The Corots are numerous and varied in subject, - 
comprising landscapes, morning and. evening’ effects, and his‘ 
There are. 
also characteristic examples of Millet, Daubigny, Diaz, Rousseau, 


well-known Orpheus, one of his largest pictures. 


- the Brothers Maris, Besboom, Monticelli, Troyon, &c. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS... . 


HE archzological work of the American School at Athens 
since the last excavations published has been carried on 
at Argos and Sparta still, and in the interior of the second 


temple of Hera, at the former place (built by Eupolemos: 


between 420 and 416 B.c., Polycletus having made for it the 
gold and ivory statue of the goddess), there was found, deep 


down within the foundations, a well-preserved metope of the- 


temple, showing the torso of a warrior and a head of Hera in 
perfect condition ; and from this and the metope, with other 
fragments, Dr. Waldstein thinks the art can be thoroughly 
studied, and that the result will be a revelation of the Polycletan 
sculpture which will modify the hitherto prevailing ideas of it. 
He considers the head of Hera the finest specimen of fifth- 
century sculpture extant, and the only well-preserved and 
authentic. head of that period in any museum. When 
compared with other well-known statues of Hera this statue 
appears to have many points in common with the Hera 
Farnese at Naples, which Brunn had identified with the 
statue of Polycletus, and Waldstein also considers that the 
Juno Ludovisi at Rome is a modification of it, preserving 
many of its most impressive characteristics. The-excavations 
at Argos have not only been important from the discovery of 
these important works of the highest period of Greek art, but 
there were also found below the foundations of the second 
temple, and on the site of the first, a large number of bronzes, 
terra-cotta images, vases, works in ivory and bone, as well as 


scarabs and other apparently Egyptian objects which, Dr. ' 


Waldstein thinks, will throw important light on the earliest 
history of Greek art. At Sparta the tentative excavations 
which were concluded within the past few weeks brought to 
light the circular building ascribed to Epimenides (about 
530 B.C.), mentioned by Pausanias. The base of the statue 


of Zeus on the top of the building has also been uncovered, ' 


and gives a certain point of departure for the topography of 
Sparta. In other respects the explorations at Sparta have not. 
been fruitful, but show that, though Thucydides asserted the 
contrary, Sparta was very rich in monuments and buildings of 
interest, which the devastations and constructions of the 
Byzantines, Franks, Venetians and even later invaders have 
left in a state which gives little promise of return for excavation. 
Dr. Waldstein has resigned his position as head of the 
American School, and will henceforth limit his work there to 
the supervision of the excavations in the vacations at Cam- 


bridge, devoting himself generally to his lectureship at the 
University. 


The architects, however, ' 
befriended him, and in the late Mr. Whitelaw and Mr. James’ 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 

Penkhull.—The corner-stone in connection with the en- 
largement of St. Thomas’s Church, Penkhull, Staffordshire, has 
been laid. The scheme comprises the enlargement of the 
church by the addition of two new aisles and a baptistery, the 


removal of the gallery to the south transept, the construction of 


a choir vestry beneath it and the reseating and reflooring of 
the whole church. Mr. E. P. Warren, of Westminster, is the 
architect, and Mr. T. P. Yoxall, builder, Stoke, has been 


entrusted with the work. 


Newcastle-under-Lyme.—At a meeting lately held in con- 
nection with the restoration of St. George’s Church Mr. E. E. 
Scrivener, architect, Hanley, produced sketches and plans of 
what he suggested should be done, including new windows to 
the nave, a porch at the north-west entrance, improvements in 
the chancel and a thorough renovation of the fabric, the total 
cost of the work being estimated at 1,000/. or 1,100/.. The 
scheme was approved of, and the meeting, deeming it desirable 


that it shouldbe carried out at once, requested Mr. Scrivener 


to complete the working plans and obtain estimates. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Cardiff.—The premises of the Conservative Club, Roath, 
Cardiff, have been reopened, having been rebuilt and enlarged 
from the designs of Messrs. Veall & Sant, architects, Cardiff. 
The chief architectural feature is a handsome entrance in the 
Italian Renaissance style, which is executed in Forest of Dean 
and Corsham Down stone, richly moulded, and with massive 
corbels carrying a balcony over the entrance, in the pediment 
of which the arms of the club have been carved by Mr. Worm- 
leighton, of Cardiff. The club consists of a large assembly 
room, kitchen, private room and committee-room on the first 
floor ; billiard-room, smoking-room, reading-room and bar on 
the ground floor, with a good entrance hall and staircase. In 
the basement is extensive cellarage and-a fine skittle-alley. 
The works have been carried out by Mr. H. Dinham, contractor, 
Cardiff. The specialists employed have been’ Méssrs. Brawn & 
Co. for the ironmongery and gasfittings, Mr. S. Evans for the 
lead lights and Messrs. Jones & Willis for the handsome 
memorial brass erected on the staircase. Messrs. T. Thomas 
& Sons, of Cardiff, supplied the hoist. The whole has been 
carried out under the personal supervision of the architects. 
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GENERAL. 


Mr. Whistler has contributed six works to the exhibition in 
the Champ de Mars, viz. Lady Meux, Bognor, Snow at Chelsea, 
The Ocean, Trafalgar Square, Chelsea, St. Mark's, Venice. — 

' Mr. Prampton has given to the South London Fine Art 
Gallery his statue of Zhe Angel of Death, which was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy and the Paris Salon. ; 

' “Narnishing Day ” at the exhibition in the Champ de Mars 
attracted no less than 52,133 visitors. 

Mr. George Wade has received the commission for the 
bust of the late Sir John Macdonald, the Canadian statesman, 
which is to be placed in the crypt of St. Paul’s. 

The Carpenters’ Company have awarded a silver medal 
for carved furniture to the Chiswick School of Arts and Crafts, 
of which Mr. E. S. Burchett is director. ; 

‘M. Bonnet, architect, of Tunis, has been successful in the 
competition for the new cathedral which is to be erected in Tunis. 

Mr. W. H. Preece, F.S.A., will read a paper on “The 
Art of Internal Illumination of Buildings by Electricity,” at the 
meeting of the Institute of Architects on Monday next. a 

The Drawings submitted in competition for the proposed 
permanent cathedral, Victoria, B.C., will be on view at the 
Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, on the 14th, 16th 
and 17th inst., from 10 A-Met0-5 P.M: ~~~ “20s Sea My 

M. Chaplain, the medallist, has been elected as successor 
to the late M. Bailly, architect, as a representative of art on 
the Commission of the Hotel de Ville, Paris. - 

Mr. R. Greigson, Bangor, has been selected as the archi- 
tect of the North Wales Training College, which is to be 


erected at Bangor to replace that recently destroyed by fire at 


Carnarvon. The estimated cost is 10,000/. ( 

The Burns Memorial and Monument Association of 
Chicago propose to erect a monument to the Scotch poet in 
one of the parks, and invite competitive designs. The amount 
to be expended is 12,000 dols., and the committee suggest a 
figure and pedestal with spaces for panels to be added subse- 
quently. Two hundred dollars will be paid to the designer of 
that accepted, and 1oo dols. for that second in merit. 

Architectural Association Lyric Club.—The last concert 
of the present session will take place on Friday next, the 2oth 
inst., at the Mona Hotel, Covent Garden. A very good pro- 
gramme has been arranged by Mr. Ernest Riintz, and a 
pleasant wind-up to the session is anticipated. 
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A MEETING of the trustees of SHAKESPEARE’S birthplace 
was held in Stratford-on-Avon last Wednesday. The 
executive committee reported that as the result of negotia- 
tions with Mr. W. THompson, of Stratford, they had agreed 
to purchase ANNE HatuHaway’s cottage for 3,000/, In 
giving this large sum, purchasing the furniture, and putting 
the cottage in a state of good repair, the resources of the 
trust would be nearly absorbed. It was estimated that 
20,103 persons (of whom 5,385 were Americans) had paid 
for admission to the birthplace during the year, and that 
939 had visited New Place. One of the trustees protested 
against the arrangement on the ground of the excessive 
price ; but it was stated that if prompt action had not been 
taken the cottage would have gone to Chicago, and be em- 
ployed as one of the attractions of the World’s Fair. 


On this evening Mr. S. BARTER will lecture at the Guild 
and School of Handicraft upon “ Manual Training in Public 
Elementary Schools.” Mr. J. S. THoRNtTon will speak on 
“Sloyd” on Wednesday, and the subject of Mr. Joun 
GAMGEE’s lecture on next Friday will be “ The Relation of 
the Skilled Handicraftsman to Physical Discoveries.” It 
will be seen that no efforts are spared to make the school 
in the Mile End Road attractive to craftsmen. 


ALTHOUGH exceedingly few English pictures are to be 
seen in the Louvre, there is no doubt about the esteem 
which amateurs entertain for works of the English school. 
At the sale of Count Dauctas’s collection in Paris, on 
Tuesday, a thousand pounds was given for a portrait of 
two ladies by Sir ‘THomas LAwRENCE, and about thirteen 
hundred pounds for a portrait of a lady by REYNoLDs. 
The prices are satisfactory enough, but the French Govern- 
ment can say that they could not afford to pay at sucha 
rate for English additions to the Louvre. Unless possessors 
will become more generous than heretofore, there is not 
much chance to see an English room in that museum. Mr. 
TATE ought to consider whether he could not with advan- 
tage bestow his paintings on a gallery which is visited by 
people from all parts of the world. 


THE theory of ‘“ quiet enjoyment” has found a curious 
illustration in an appeal case which was heard in the House 
of Lords. A joiner was a yearly tenant of a workshop and 
other premises in Blackburn. ‘The property was purchased 
to form part of the site of a technical school, and he 
received notice to quit in May 1889. Some adjoining pro- 
perty was also bought before he left, and in the demolition 
damage was done to the joiner’s workshop, and he alleged 
that his machinery was injured. He claimed damages 
against the committee of the school, one of his grounds for 
action being that the persons who had purchased the mate- 
rials of the adjoining property and took part in the demoli- 
tion were agents of the committee. When the case was 
tried at Manchester the plaintiff was awarded 1557. and 
costs. The judgment was set aside in the Court of Appeal. 
The plaintiff brought his case before the House of Lords, 
The Lord Chancellor, while admitting that interference with 
a neighbour’s walls or right of support was not allowable, 
considered that in the case before him there was no 
responsibility cast on the committee. Lord HERSCHELL 
adopted the same view, and said the case turned on the 
responsibility of the defendants. ‘They did not themselves 
do the acts complained of. They were done by third per- 
sons, and some connection must be proved between the 
defendants and the acts of those third persons which, in 
point of law, rendered the defendants responsible for the 
acts of those third persons. That connection was not 
proved. It had been argued that the defendants, who were 
the owners of the adjoining premises, gave authority to pull 
them down in such a way as necessarily to involve an inter- 
ference with the premises of their neighbours, and might be 
made liable, although they were guilty of no negligence, 


| and although the persons to whom they gave the authority 


were neither agents nor servants but independent con- 
tractors. But there was no interference with the right of 
support, because there was nothing to show that the license 
given to the purchasers necessarily involved any operation 
at all which would affect the party wall or any part of the 
premises.” The case shows that quiet enjoyment does not 
mean protection of a tenant’s interest by the landlords. 
The owners did not order the damage to be inflicted on the 
joiner, but it arose through transactions in which they had 
an interest. . The plaintiff should have made the pur- 
chasers of the materials parties in the action, although 
when the case was narrowed to interference with points of 
support, they might have escaped. The decision is 
remarkable, and suggests a way of getting rid of a tenant 
when his premises are required. 


A BLIND sculptor might seem to be an impossibility, but 
the late Louis NAvATEL, better known as VipAt, for the 
last twenty years was deprived of his eyesight. He was a 
pupil of Barve, the greatest of modern “animaliers,” and 
he acquired some of the master’s qualities. He continued 
to work during the long period of his blindness, depending 
for accuracy on the delicacy of his sense of touch. VIDAL 
was more successful than could be anticipated under such 
difficulties. Last winter, however, VIDAL’s resources failed, 
and he was compelled to enter a charitable asylum, in which 
he has just died. 


AcTIUM is commonly known as the promontory from 
whence the decisive naval battle between the forces of 
Octavius and Marc Antony derived its title. But at 
that period it was best known from its temple of Apollo. 
The site has remained unknown, but M. CHAMPoISEAU, the 
French Ambassador, has been trying to discover it. From 
the excavations he has undertaken it would appear as if a 
series of temples had been erected on the spot which he 
selected. From the fragments of sculpture and inscriptions, 
there is no doubt about all of them being dedicated to 
ApoLLo. The latest was erected by Octavius or AUGUSTUS 
in gratitude for his victory over ANTONY and CLEOPATRA. 
According to SuETOoNIus he only enlarged the temple, and 
the ground where his soldiers were encamped he dedicated 
to Mars and NEPTUNE, erecting on it a naval trophy. 
M. CHAMPOISEAU has described the results of his researches 
to the Académie des Beaux-Arts, and he has sent the 
objects he discovered to the Louvre. 


At the meeting of the Victorian Institute of Architects 
on April 4, the president, Mr. G. C. INsxkip, referred to 
the proposals for a ‘‘ federated institute” in the colony. He 
said that “for his own part he would be very pleased to see 
a Royal Australasian Institute of Architects, as it would do 
much to advance the profession and be of immense advan- 
tage to every one of them. It would, for instance, be able 
to deal with such cases of injustice as that which had lately 
occurred in Sydney. The R.V.ILA., which now had 
members in all the Australian colonies, and had, he 
believed, a larger number of members than all the other 
Australian and New Zealand institutes combined, ought 
perhaps to be the first to move in this matter.” Mr. INsSkrp 
does not say what advantage would arise from a federated 
institute dealing with the Sydney case. Surely he does not 
believe that any Government would depart from a line of 
duty out of fear of a meeting of a few architects. The case 
referred to was the reconstruction of the hospital, of which 
fiasco we have already given an account. From the first 
there was a muddle ; the sum available for the work was 
exceeded, and yet accommodation was not provided for a 
single patient. Sydney is too poor to indulge in the luxury 
of building “follies.” After an exhaustive investigation it 
was decided to continue the work according to a plan that 
appeared to be more economical ; in fact, the building must 
remain a ruin or be carried out cheaply. In such a case 
was a Government to be scared by the sacredness that is 
supposed to surround an architect even when he is mistaken, 
and defer operations until some millionaire made over his 
wealth to Sydney? It is all very well to talk about injustice 
to architects, but their “rights” must be compatible with 
justice to other people if the profession is to be respected. 
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N the notice of M. LuHomme’s Memoir of Rarret, 
which we published in a late number, we referred to 
two examples of the French artist’s military scenes, viz. the 
Battle of Oued-Alleg and the Midnight Review. 
kindness of the proprietors of the Librairie de |’Art we are 
now enabled to give reduced reproductions of the plates. 
It will be observed that although the combat in Algiers 
took place on a plain, yet by assuming the existence of a 
point of view that was elevated, Rarret was able to repre- 
sent the French troops as if they were waves which were 
about to overwhelm the enemy. The French soldiers that 
were engaged could not obtain so clear an idea of the action 
as is afforded by Rarrer’s drawing. The stiffness which 
seems to be inherent in the disposition of modern infantry 
for attack is avoided in this case, for RarreT wished to 
suggest that a regiment was made up of individuals with 
independent volition. The foremost line having come into 


THE BATTLE OF OUED-ALLEG. 


collision with the Arabs is treated as a mass, and that part 
of the drawing recalls many older battle-pieces in which 
much is left to the imagination. 

The most advanced theories of modern German philo- 
sophy are little more than expositions of the words of 
PROSPERO :— 

We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of, and our little life 

Is rounded by a sleep. 5 
It was not, therefore, considered as remarkable when a 
German poet composed a set of verses in which he de- 
scribed NapoLeon after he had sank into the inevitable 
sleep as going through his old life, as if it were some 
baseless fabric of a vision, in company with the ghosts of 
his chiefs and soldiers. The mention of a review in the 
Champs Elysées, which was one of the shadowy scenes, 
fascinated Rarret, and he attempted to realise it. In 
general it is best to leave a poet’s visions to be put into 
shape by his readers according to their capacity ; but it 
must be admitted by those who can study the original 
lithograph that the artist saw the scene with the poet’s eyes. 
It is no ordinary night attack of cavalry which he repre- 
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sents ; everybody must feel on looking at it that the captain 
on his white horse, the men and their chargers, their plumed 


| helmets, corslets and bright blades are all without substance, 


and that the only reality is in the moonlight, which at the 
same moment was illuminating with its mild radiance many 
strange sightsin Paris. A REMBRANDT would have reyelled 
in the rushing squadrons that were transported from so 
many distant graves to participate in the pride, pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war under new conditions in the 
Champs Elysées, but in our age REMBRANDTS are rare. 
No artist of the century would have been more successful 
with so mysterious a subject than was RAFFET. Matter-of- 


fact people may consider that a scene of the kind is un- 
suited to a time when science triumphs; but if they will 
read the logical Archbishop WuarTELy’s ‘ Historic Doubts 
concerning NAPOLEON BONAPARTE” they will discover that 
there were events in the Emperor’s career which seem to be 
as unreasonable ana contrary to experience as the visionary 
review represented on the next page. 


EXCAVATIONS IN GREECE AND GREEK | 
HISTORY.* 


T is not possible to give an adequate account of the 
contents of Professor PERcy GARDNER’S volume in a 
limited space. The title “‘ New Chapters in Greek History” 
hardly suggests the wide range of the work, and there is no 
index to display how varied are the subjects which are dis- 
cussed. What Professor GARDNER has attempted is to 
explain how much has been done by excavations and other 
means of inquiry to extend our knowledge of the ways of 
the ancient Greeks. Not only are the chapters new, but 
the kind of history to which they belong may also be said 
to be new, for it is based on evidence which was despised 
by the men who were known as historians. Professor 
GARDNER in his preface explains his title, when he tells us 
that the new chapters are those ‘‘ which have been opened 
to us at Mycenee, at Olympia, and in the other scenes of 
recent researches. . . . My endeavour has been to set forth 


* New Chapters in Greek History. Historical Results of Recent 
Excavations in Greece and Asia Minor. By Percy Gardner, M.A., 
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briefly, and, if possible, in a way tending to interest all 
phil-Hellenes, the gains which the excavations of the last 
twenty years have brought us in regard to our knowledge 
of Greek history, using the word history in the widest 
sense, as covering not only political events, but all sides of 
the activity of a nation.” ‘The reader who goes through the 
book carefully will admit without hesitation that Professor 
GARDNER has successfully accomplished the task he has 
undertaken. He has so ably co-ordinated the results of the 
excavations that German scholars will, we are sure, find a 
kind of interest in the pages which they hardly could haye 
expected in an English book. Professor GARDNER, like all 
men who are in earnest when studying Classic archeology, 
has pondered over the speculations of the Germans, but he 
does not put forth their conclusions as his own, as has been 
done by some men among us who have gained distinction 
through strutting in plumes that were stolen rather than 
borrowed. 

The first of the chapters treats of “‘ The Verification of 
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period afford clues for determining one phase of the 
character of the Greeks and especially of the Athenians. 
On this subject Professor GARDNER has the following 
remarks, which are eloquently expressed :— 


When we carefully restore on architectural principles the 
Olympieium or the Erechtheium, when we follow the rise, develop- 
ment, and fall of Greek sculpture, when we examine and compare the 
innumerable vase pictures which the piety of the ancients towards 
their dead has preserved to us, when we hold in our hands the gems 
wherewith heads of houses sealed their deeds and their cupboards, and 
the coins which they carried to the fish market, we acquire through 
sense a connection with the ancients which is instinctive in character 
and of a wondrous forc2. From feeling with them in small things we 
learn to appreciate them in greater, until their literature and history 
alike seem to rise from the grave of centuries end become once more 
alive. Surely there never lived a people on the life of which external 
surroundings worked with deeper effect than on the Greeks. Certainly 
no people was ever so surrounded on all sides by the works of its own 
hands, works which acted at every moment on the mind both con- 
sciously and unconsciously. In the Greece of history every city was 
faullof temples and porticoes, and every portico, every agora, a2 
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Ancient History.” It is hardly possible to obtain a history 
of our own times that can be relied on, and we cannot 
expect more impartiality and comprehensiveness in one that 
was written a couple of thousand years ago. The Greeks 
and Romans, like ourselves, put forth party pamphlets and 
romances under the name of histories. All that can be 
done by moderns is to apply tests to the least important 
parts. An ancient historian may be wrong in describing 
the position of a battle-field ; excavations can often enable 
us to demonstrate his error. An inscription may serve to 
show that the statement put forth in a history was not 
generally believed, or that the time mentioned for an event 
is too early or too recent. Coins are also serviceable 
evidence as tests of chronology. The jewellery, pottery and 
other objects found by ScHLIEMANN at Hissarlik and 
Mycenz have been revelations about the condition of life 
in early times which must modify the accounts of historians. 
For a-similar reason the architectural remains, the works of 
sculpture and of other kinds of industrial art of a later 


every temple was one vast storehouse full of works of great painter 
and sculptors. Nor were these intended merely to please the eye and 
intoxicate the senses. There was not a statue and not a relief which 
did not speak to all beholders of some incident of mythology or some 
noble deed of history. Mythology and history alike stood there in 
concrete form in all the streets and public buildings of the country. 
The Greeks did not hear or read of the gods and the deeds of their 
own ancestors; they saw them every day wherever they went. Love 
of their native city was not with them a sentiment, but a passion for 
this temple, that painting, that stoa. And when they went into’their 
houses the same scenes which they had witnessed without met 'them 
again within. The walls of their rooms, and the pottery of common 
use, were all painted with exploits of gods and men, Their very 
mirrors and pins were adorned with human figures, not one of which 
wanted its meaning. Thus, to the Greeks the works of their artists 
were not merely things to admire and symbols of worship: they were 
geography, history, religious teaching and literature. 


In his second chapter Professor GARDNER describes the 
discoveries in Phrygia and Troas, and explains their value 
in relation to Grecian history. England cannot claim 
much credit for the results, inasmuch as “since Woop’s 
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excavations at Ephesus came to an end for ‘want of funds, 
no excavations of any great extent have been carried on by 
Englishmen among .the cities of the coast.” Professor 
Ramsay has, however, at great self-sacrifice, endeavoured 
to explore the interior of Phrygia. . The ancient inhabitants 
offer one of the puzzles of history. The Trojans were 
Phrygians, and the Romans claimed descent from them. 
But if evidence is forthcoming about their heroism, there is 
some no less convincing from which they appear to be, 
like Troitus, ‘weaker than a woman’s tear, tamer than 
sleep, and skill-less as unpractised infancy.” Among the 
people various tribes of Greeks appeared, and, like the 
Normans in Britain, became the aristocracy of the country, 
ruling the natives with a strong hand. The Phrygians 
were much given to the commemoration of their dead, 
and hence it is that in so many parts of the country, 
especially at Petra or Pteria, rock-cut tombs with architec- 
tural facades are met with. It is supposed by some 
inquirers that the art of Phrygia was derived from the 
Hittites ; and thus we have another link between east and 
west. As regards the discoveries at Hissarlik, Professor 
GARDNER says that ‘among these remains there is nothing 
which bears kinship to any of the monuments of Phrygia 
which have come down to us, or which we could fairly 
assign to a people such as the Homeric Trojans.” At the 
same time, he believes that “there are a few pieces of 
evidence which seem to connect Ilium with the cities of 
Argolis as regards date, as well as regards customs.” 
Professor GARDNER does not agree with those who would 
treat the ‘‘Iliad” as a sort of affidavit, by which HoMER was 
bound to the strictest accuracy under pains and penalties. 
As he says :—‘“‘It is distinctly the character of the Homeric 
poetry to magnify and exalt everything it touches. It turns 
farmhouses into palaces, bronze into gold, and men into 
godlike heroes. Why should it not turn 10,000 men into 
100,000, or a citadel into a broad-streeted city?” 

The third chapter relates to Mycenz and the islands. 
It is well known that both in Argos and Mycene the Greeks 
believed there was work of Phrygian hands, and especially 
by Lycians ; and, says the Professor, ‘‘it is not a little inte- 
resting to observe that there is certainly a similarity of style 
between the architecture of the Lion Gate at Mycenz and 
that of early Lycian tombs, in both cases wooden beams 
being closely imitated in another material, stone.” It was 
not to Lycia only Mycenze was indebted. The excavations 
by SCHLIEMANN and TsounrTas, as is well known, have 
brought to light metalwork which is elaborately ornamented, 
such as swords and cups. In some of the figures an 
Egyptian influence is visible, but those which are shown as 
muscular could not have come from the Nile Valley. It is 
easy to say that in such cases we have the work of 
Phoenicians, but the proofs are not conclusive. What 
seems to be likely is that there was a close connection at 
one time between Mycenz and Phrygia, and in that way 
works which were Assyrian in spirit could easily be included 
among the products which were sent to Greece. Certainly 
there are problems enough at Mycenz to satisfy any 
archeologist, even if he lived as long as one of the 
patriarchs. 

The fourth chapter, of which the Palace of Tiryns is the 
subject, is made one of the most interesting in the volume. 
Professor GARDNER is not satisfied with the description of 
remains ; he always tries to discover what aid can be made 
out of them as materials for Greek history. Thus he con- 
cludes that the Palace of Tiryns must have belonged to a 
time when feudalism was outdone in the pre-eminence 
which was given toa chief. Homer believed in such an 
institution with more than the faith of the “ Last Minstrel,” 
and he was competent to compose a big work on the 
landed gentry of Greece. He knew all about the 
histories of the great families, and probably esteemed him- 
self because he was privileged to be a hanger-on among 
them. The man who ordered the Palace or Citadel of 
Tiryns to be constructed was no doubt as influential as 
Cepric the Saxon. His position and regard for safety are 
suggested by the walls of his castle. There was no possi- 
bility of a stranger suddenly appearing in the hall or any of 
the private chambers. The visitor, if allowed admission at 
the outer gate, must pass along an open passage for a 
couple of hundred feet, where he was under observation. 
The propylzeum, or main entrance, was'a double hall: Then 
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came a forecourt leading to the second propyleum, which 
was also double. A visitor who was: doubted could hardly 
reach so far in safety, but a friend passed from the second 
propyleum into the forecourt surrounded: by porticoes, an 
arrangement still in use, and of which the Spanish patio is 
one representative. It is remarkable that in those primitive 
days the women’s residence was apart from the men’s.: 
There were various small rooms of which the use is not: 
explained by allusions in the “ Iliad” or ‘‘ Odyssey,” but it’ 
still would appear that the early chiefs spent most of theirtime 
among their retainers. Herr DORpPFELD believes that the 
place was lighted by a sort of cleréstory. The walls of 
Tiryns were famous as examples of cyclopean work, but 
they can no longer be praised as examples of what can be 
done in masonry without mortar. The exterior shows open’ 
joints, because the mortar has been washed away, but frag- 
ments of it still survive between the beds at a distance from 
the face of the wall. In some places chambers were formed - 
in the walls, to be used, it may be, as storehouses. Similar 
chambers have been found at Carthage, and the conclusion 
drawn was that in both places they were constructed by 
Phoenician builders. They are met with elsewhere. Pro- 
fessor GARDNER, who is rather sceptical about the univer- 
sality of Phoenician agency, suggests that ‘‘ Phoenicians and 
Greeks, and the natives of Asia Minor, may very probably 
all have acquired the method of construction from some 
common and older source.” 

In the fifth chapter Professor GARDNER considers 
Recent Discoveries and the Homeric Poems. He enters 
into a most elaborate description of the qualities of the 
pottery and metalwork which might be supposed to belong 
to the period when the poet lived. Here, as everywhere 
in the book, there is no straining of evidence to support a 
theory. When there is a doubt it is not obscured by a 
parade of references. He does not believe that HomER was 


|.a connoisseur who, in default: of illustrative processes for 


embellishing his poems, introduced what are called “ word 
paintings” of foreign importations of ‘art-work.” As the 
Professor says, ‘besides the shield, works of art are rarely 
described, and when they are it is with an exaggerated 
astonishment which shows such things not to be common 
in Homeric days.” 

We have also.chapters in Professor GARDNER’S book on 
Ancient Cyprus ; Naucrates and the Greeks in Egypt ; the 
Excavation of the Athenian Acropolis ; Olympia and the 
Festival ; the Reliefs and Inscriptions of Athenian Tombs ; 
Spartan Tombs and the Cultus of the Dead ; Epidaurus 
and Ancient Medicines; Eleusis and the Mysteries ; 
Dodona and the Oracles ; the Successors of ALEXANDER 
and Greek Civilisation in the East. Although it is said that 


the book is not primarily concerned with art, yet in all the -| 


chapters there is much about art, and it is evident that 
Professor GARDNER is never happier than when he has to 
utilise a work of art as evidence. The chapter on the 
Acropolis brings the information about the explora- 
tions down to 1889. One part relates to the interesting 
discovery of Dr. StupniczKa. An archaic head of ATHENA 
was found some years ago, but through his perseverance 
fragments have been discovered which reveal that the 
head formed part of a group representing the Battle of the 
Gods and Giants, which adorned the pediment of the 
ancient temple erected by PErISIsTRATUS ; or, in other 
words, for the earlier Parthenon, which adjoined the 
Erechtheum. About the date of the temple archzeologists 
are now contesting with fervour. Fragments of pediments 
of other temples have been unearthed. The chapter on 
Olympia allows Professor GARDNER to discuss the question 
of athletics. He believes that in ancient Greece, as in 
modern England, ‘all round men,” with limbs which were 
exercised so as to preserve a general proportion, were sacri- 
ficed by professionalism and the bestowal of prizes for 
single games. Fine models were obtainable in Olympia at 
the festivals, and we cannot doubt that in the crowds were 
many sculptors. The buildings were rich with statuary, but 
only examples exist ; one, a very early head of Hera, the 
other the HERMEs, which hereafter will remain as a memo- 
rial of German enthusiasm. Professor GARDNER, in speak- 
ing of the sculptor PRAXITELES, says “‘his style suited the 
Greek taste better than the loftier manner of PHEIDIAs, and 


the effect it had on the whole Greek world was immediate 


and prodigious.” 
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' We have said enough, we hope, to show the: ‘ New 
Chapters on Greek History” is no common book, It) may 
be accepted asa supplement to English books on Greek 


archeology, and it will often serve as a corrective of many, 


statements in them. It shows what can be done by 
English scholarship when a right track is followed. That 
many theories which had been accepted as certain are over- 
thrown by Professor GARDNER cannot be lamented, for itis 
well to have truth whatever the sacrifice. 
ever aspect it is considered, Greek art can never lose ‘its 
interest. 


' THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE thirteenth ordinary meeting of the Association was 
held on Friday evening, Mr. F. T. Baggallay, president, 
in the chair. A vote of thanks was passed to the Entertain- 
ment Committee for their services in connection with the lately 
held soirée ; votes of thanks were also awarded to Mr. Blashill, 
Mr. K. D. Young and Mr. Verity in connection with recent 
visits. The business originally proposed, viz. the hearing and 
discussing a paper by Mr. C. R. Ashbee on “ The Relation of 
the Architect to the Workman” was not reached, but is post- 
poned till the meeting on the evening of the 27th inst. In order 
to render somewhat intelligible what took place, it is necessary 
to indicate in short so far as we can what happened to occasion 
a departure from the usual routine at this meeting. No precise 
account is possible, because none has been attempted to be 
formulated. Differences of opinion have arisen, and action has 
been taken by the two parties to the dispute. Inthe “A. A. 
Notes” for May we find the committee state that they called 
for the resignation of one of the editors of the “ Notes” and the 
appointment of Mr. Farrow in his place, as in their opinion for 
some time past there had been given too great and too ex- 
clusive prominence to a particular set of opinions, failing, as 
they believed, to give other opinions more in accordance with 
those of the large majority of members. Also, in order that 
there might in future be some official control over the matter 
published in the official journal, a resolution was passed making 
any future President ex officio the manager of “A. A. Notes.” 
Mr. Leonard Stokes replies to this by giving in the resignations 
of the whole of the “A. A. Notes” staff, including his own 
position as manager, and withdrawing his promises of pecuniary 
help to the new scheme. The committee regretted that it 
should have been thought necessary to obtain the resignations 
of the whole staff, but under pressure (the “ Notes” having to 
appear as usual) they had no alternative but to accept them. 
The committee next state at length their objection to a letter of 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, printed in a previous issue of the “ Notes,” 
as they considered that compliance with his views would con- 
vert the Association “into a mere tool of the memorialists.” 
Mr. Brodie, as present at a friendly meeting with Mr. Jackson, 
where presumably other memorialists and members of the 
“‘ Notes’ staff were present, says Mr. Jackson asked them whether 
they would let their teaching point examination-wards? Would 
they become a nursery of the Institute? and then in detail gives 
his viewthat the Association dealt with education so as to provide 
a proper training for architects, but that the Association should 
not have a conscience clause or class limitation, for it con- 
cerned the student and not the Association whether he cared 
or not to goin for a series of examinations. Letters appear 
also from other members. Mr. Arthur Bolton, in course of his 
letter, says :—“ Let Mr. Jackson reform the Academy, and the 
Architectural Association will then know on which side its real 
interests are to be found.” The President-Elect, in answer to 
Mr. Cole A. Adams, says :—“ In reply to your letter, I have not 
the slightest hesitation in saying that I do not approve of Mr. 
Jackson’s letter, nor do I agree with much that it contains.” 
A long letter also appears from the pen of Mr. Cole A. Adams, 
but as he goes over a very wide field—not omitting to include 
Sir Christopher Wren in his review—space will only allow of 
saying that he considers Mr. Jackson’s letter strikes a blow at 
the Institute, and at the independence which the Architectural 
Association has always prized. But a letter also arrived from 
Mr. A. W. Earle. It arrived too late to appear in the “A. A: 
Notes” for May ; all the same, it appears the more prominently, 
being printed on a fly-sheet, the committee having felt it their 
duty to put it before the members as it was penned by a 
member. The following is a pretty full extract :— 

“JT ask for a short space in the ‘ Notes’ to state my views 
anent the rupture which has led to the secession of Messrs. 
Stokes, Pryce, Fleming and Brodie. Mr. Stokes’s ‘ published’ 
letter is misleading. The facts are that these gentlemen have 
resigned their seats on the committee because their attempt— 
with the help of certain eminent outsiders—to dictate to the 
committee has ignominiously failed, and has received a well- 
merited rebuke. These gentlemen hold what they call -an 
‘informal meeting,’ to which written invitations are issued, a 
chairman elected, and resolutions proposed and voted upon 


But under what-. 


intend to edit the “ Notes.” 


and finally presented with other matter in an insulting form to 
the committee for their. guidance. If this is an ‘informal 
meeting,’ how. would a formal one be conducted? The com- 
mittee, I think, very properly resented this piece of impertinence, 
and the resignation has rendered easier the determination to 
make the ‘ Notes’ representative of the views of the Association, 
and not of a clique.” 

The house-list is printed in the “A. A. Notes,” but in a 
footnote it is stated that Messrs. Brodie, Pryce, Simpson and 
Stokes had declined the committee’s nomination. 

At the meeting on Friday evening the President said that 
he had to announce with the greatest regret that three 
vacancies had occurred on the committee by the resignations 
of Messrs. Fleming, Pryce and Stokes. He said he had been 


‘asked to allow a statement to be made and certain questions to 


be asked. He proposed to follow the usual course, and allow 
resigning members to inake a personal explanation. It would 
be competent then for a member of committee to reply, but it 
was not the custom to allow these matters to be discussed. 

Mr. T. E. PRYCE was cordially received on rising. In answer 
to his questions, it appeared that one cause of the committee’s 
action. was owing to the meeting held with Mr. Jackson ; also 
that it was desired that the “A. A. Notes” should be more 
under official control, that the editor alone was in future to be 
responsible for what appeared, and that the committee did not 
Other questions as to details were 
also asked. Mr. Pryce said he and other members, Messrs. 
Cresswell, Gale, Millard, Fleming, Simpson, Brodie and Pryce 
had met Messrs. Jackson, Norman Shaw, Blomfield and Mac- 
artney at Mr. Stokes’s rooms. They heard the views of the 
memorialists, and found them willing to give assistance to the 
Association, but those gentlemen did not think it fitting for the 
work of the Association to be confused with the objects carried 
out by the Institute. Certain matters were discussed. The 
chief point was a suggestion to alter the wording of the first 
part of the curriculum, and some few alterations in the curri- 
culum ‘to lighten the ship” were proposed, and it was agreed 
to recommend these alterations to the committee. Their main 
object was to secure the help of such talented men. The com- 
mittee rejected the main proposal. Then letters reporting what 
had taken place were written to the newspapers, which he thought 
was foolish. The committee then took action against the staff 
of the ‘A, A. Notes.” The committee were the absolute masters 
of the Association, and therefore should be careful before act- 
ing. The committee had bound them to any policy the Institute 
might adopt hereafter. (Cries of “ No” and “ Yes.”) He objected 
to make the Association a “ feeding-ground ” for any society. 

Mr. E. WOODTHORPE said Mr. Pryce had not touched on 
the point of difference between the committee and those he (Mr. 
Pryce) represented, viz. that they wanted the committee to throw 
over the Institute, and the committee declined to do so. 

Mr. FARROW, who was very warmly greeted, said he had 
been wholly responsible for the management of “A.A. 
Notes” for May, and that he had rejected no letter that 
had been sent in. 

Mr. PRYCE said that he should not have gone out of his 
way to insert any letter. He objected to the prominence given 
to Mr. Earle’s letter. 

Mr. FARROW explained it was an electioneering letter. Mr. 
Pryce had not told them that to obtain the help of Mr. Jackson 
and others they must cut themselves off from the Institute. If 
the Academy would help them they would gladly have its aid, 
but the object of the committee was that the Association should 
be an independent body, bowing the knee to no other body. 

Mr. LEONARD STOKES was loudly cheered. He did not 
wish to enter on personal matters, but, in retiring, he said he 
thought he had acted for the best. He felt obliged to enter a 
protest against what had appeared in the “A. A. Notes.” 
They desired the assistance of these eminent men, but if the 
committee did not like Mr. Jackson’s views, it was all well and 
good. Mr. Jackson wished no allusion to be made in the Brown 
Book or the curriculum to the examinations. That was all 
except, as regarded details, the omission of geology and 
chemistry. Mr. Jackson urged efficient training to be secured 
as their first duty ; as for examinations, those who liked could 
go in for them. The committee had objected to a petition being 
placed in the studio for signatures praying for a reform of the 
Academy schools and as a committee had refused to sign it. It 
was not correct to say that only one side had been allowed a 
hearing in the “A. A. Notes ;” only one rabid article against 
the Institute had been suppressed. : 

Mr. FLEMING said he had endeavoured to be scrupulously 
fair to all in conducting the “ Notes.” He had in point of fact 
been dismissed. 

No particular expression of feeling was shown when Mr. 
Goldsmith, hon. secretary, rose. To correct inaccuracies he 
said that Mr. Jackson’s propositions received impartial con- 
sideration by the committee, and had been in part adopted. 
Mr. Fleming had not been dismissed, and no single editor was 
asked to resign. 

Mr. BRODIE said that statement was incorrect. 
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Mr. Goldsmith’s statement was, however, on referring to the 
minutes, found to be correct. The committee regretted, he 
said, the resignations ; all they wanted was to be independent, 
while friendly to all. R ; 

Mr. EARLE, who, for some while had striven to obtain a 
hearing, said his letter had not been intended to give pain. 
The meeting declined to hear further explanation from him. 

Mr. BEALE obtained no answer to a question whether the 
retiring members had been thanked for past services. 

Mr. A. H. CLARK questioned whether a paid lecturer could 
be nominated on the committee. 

The PRESIDENT said it would be in accordance with their 
previous procedure. 

A question was asked whether those who had declined to be 
nominated could be put for election. After examining the 
rules, the President ruled in the affirmative, if those gentlemen 
gave their consent. This consent was then given. Among the 
nominations now occurs that of Mr. Owen Fleming as vice- 
president. As it was the last occasion for members making 
nominations in place of names submitted by the Committee, 
there was a pretty general rush for pens andink. As there was 
complaint that the result of the scrutiny last year had become 
prematurely known, there was a difficulty in getting scrutineers, 
At last Messrs. Bartlett, Beale, Lansdowne and Ricards con- 
sented to act. Owing tothe lateness of the hour, Mr. Ashbee’s 
paper was postponed, and will be read at the next meeting, 
May 27. The meeting was characterised by a great deal of 
excitement. The sympathies of the members present were 
apparently pretty equally divided. The President acquitted 
himself of his duties in a very impartial way whatever his per- 
sonal views may have been. The meeting broke up a little 
before 9.30. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the members of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects was held in the Bath Hotel, for the purpose of 
making a presentation to Mr. William MacLean, writer, who 
has acted as secretary of the Institute since its incorporation in 
1868, and who has recently retired from office. Mr. William 
Leiper, A.R.S.A., president of the Institute, was chairman. After 
luncheon, 

The Chairman said that the purpose of their meeting was 
to do honour to their late secretary, Mr. William MacLean, 
who for the long period of twenty-one years had rendered 
valuable services to the Institute. Whilst the Council desired 
to place on record their high estimate of Mr. MacLean’s 
services, they considered that their appreciation should take 
the tangible form of enduring bronze. They were fortunate in 
placing the commission for a bust in the hands of Mr. Pitten- 
dreigh Macgillivray, A.R.S.A., who had given the vera effigies 
of their secretary. The work was worthy of all praise, and 
he was sure that the sculptor had by its execution added to 
his reputation. The Chairman then, on behalf of the Institute, 
presented the bust to Mr. MacLean. 

Mr. MacLean, in acknowledging the presentation, said he 
had to thank them very much for the kindness which had 
prompted them to give him that handsome testimonial. The 
bust, which did much credit to Mr. Macgillivray, he prized, 
chiefly as representing the esteem in which they held him. 
Throughout the long period during which he had been secre- 
tary he had the greatest pleasure in the discharge of the duties 
of the office, and there had never been anything approaching 
to a misunderstanding between any of the members and 
himself. He had experienced the greatest satisfaction in 
working for the good of the Institute and the profession with 
the bodies of council that had been appointed year after year, 
and the various distinguished men who had filled the office of 
president. Mr. MacLean then gave an account of his connec- 
tion with the architects of Glasgow. He spoke of the founding 
of the Glasgow Architectural Association, of which he was 
secretary, and which now exists as the Architectural Section of 
the Philosophical Society of Glasgow. It was long felt, however, 
that the architects of Glasgow should be incorporated as a 
separate body, and, accordingly, in the year 1868 the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects was established. It could not be dis- 
puted that that Institute had performed admirably the functions 
in view when it was originated. Seven members signed the 
deed of incorporation in 1&68, and these seven were in a sense 
the original members. Four of them had since died—-Messrs. 
James Salmon, Alexander Thomson, George Bell and John 
Carrick. Three continued amongst them still, namely, 
Messrs. John Burnet, James Boucher and John Baird. He 
was very sorry to sever what might be said to be a lifelong 
connection, but the increasing duties devolving on him in 
regard to his profession and otherwise rendered this neces- 
sary. He was pleased, however, that the secretaryship of the 
Institute remained in the same office, the members having with 
great cordiality appointed his younger brether and partner, Mr. 
Charles James MacLean, as secretary. 
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Mr. Honeyman proposed health and success to Mr. 
Macgillivray, remarking that he hoped the people of Glasgow 
would recognise and encourage local talent before they went 
further afield for that which was not better than could be got at 
home. 

Mr. Macgillivray acknowledged the compliment. 

Mr. W. F. Salmon, vice-president, proposed the health of 
Mr. Leiper, and the proceedings thereafter terminated. 


TESSERZ. 


Roman Architecture. 


Ji almost all Roman buildings what we most admire is the 

mass and the constructive magnificence ; in those which 
more directly belong to architecture the effect is oftener spoiled 
than aided by the ornamental details, but in those which we 
should call engineering works there was no temptation to intro- 
duce incongruous or inapprepriate ornament, and we can, in 
consequence, admire them without being shocked by the incon- 
sistencies and bad taste so destructive to the beauty of their 
buildings, which, from the scale on which they are conceived 
and the quantity of ornament lavished on them, ought to have 
been the greatest architectural productions in the world. 
Greatness and richness, however, though two of the principal 
elements of architectural effect, are not the only ones, and. 
though many of the Roman edifices add appropriateness to- 
these qualities even that will not suffice ; ill-understood or ill- 
applied ornament, concealed construction, the juxtaposition of 
inappropriate parts and the junction of incongruous ornaments. 
and styles, copying and borrowing blindfold instead of invent- 
ing—in short, a want of artistic feeling and understanding of 
the subject characterise and spoil all the architectural efforts of 
the Romans ; and though their history and art are vast and 
imposing it would be well for us if we could learn to shudder 
at the idea of imitating the one, and shrink from copying the: 
vulgarity and bad taste of the other. Their engineering works, 
however, as being not so open to this objection, might be copied 
without the same bad effects as their zsthetic architecture, and 
indeed have been copied by us, but in the same mode as we 
copied their laws, not by repeating their forms wholesale and 
without thinking, but by extracting from them every hint and 
adopting every form that might be useful to us, and by rejecting 
everything that was bad or was not wanted and always trying 
to do better and improve on our prototype. This we have easily 
and successfully accomplished ; our engineering works are in 
every respect better and grander than even those of imperial 
Rome herself, and we should now feel ashamed of turning to 
her for models, as we can do so much better ourselves. No 
fact seems more pregnant with important consequences than 
the facility with which we have surpassed the Romans in the 
two arts in which they were really original and successful-—— 
those of law-making and civil engineering—while we bow before: 
them and acknowledge our too evident inferiority to them in 
literature and the fine arts, in which they were so inferior to alk 
the nations of antiquity and neither ever did an original thing 
nor achieved a respectable success. 


Harmonious Colouring. 


It is a remarkable fact that long before the discovery of 
accidental colours or any of those phenomena on which the 
principles of harmony depend the ancient masters had been led 
to an approximate and practical solution of the problem of 
harmonic colours. There is, however, a prevailing defect 
which occurs in the works of many of the best masters. The 
red is generally opposed by a blue, in. place of a greenish blue 
or bluish green, and when there is not much chiaroscuro in the: 
picture the defect of harmony becomes very perceptible. The 
division of colours into cold and warm led the artist to introduce 
them in certain proportions into his picture, and he was thus 
conducted to a system approaching to that of harmonious 
colours. To a certain extent warm has the same relation to 
cold colours as any one colour has toitsharmonic colour. The 
cold blue must be balanced by a ruddy orange, and the warm. 
green by a cold red, and it was doubtless by this principle that 
many of the ancient masters were guided. ‘Titian, Rubens and. 
others gave a predominance to the warm colours, and intro- 
duced such a portion of the cold ones as was necessary to: 
produce compensation and give variety to the picture. The 
locality of the colours in a picture has also been a topic of dis- 
cussion among artists. This, we should have thought, depended 
wholly upon the nature of the subject and upon the colour 
which was most suitable to the principal figure in the picture, 
but Benjamin West, misled by idle analogies, maintained that 
the red should occupy the parts of a picture nearest the light, 
and then should come the orange, yellow and green. This 
mode of making his picture a spectrum he deduced from the 
rainbow, believing that the red part of the bow was nearest the 
sun. But if the red part of the inner or primary is nearest the 
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sun, the red part of the outer or secondary rainbow is farthest 
from the sun, so that the doctrine of West has no foundation 
whatever. But even if there had only been one rainbow, such 
as the primary one, it is ridiculous to say that the red side of it 
is nearer the sun than the blue side. The sun is necessarily 
opposite the centre of the rainbow, and has therefore the same 
relation to one side of it as it has to the other. In applying 
the laws of harmonious colouring the principal difficulty which 
the artist has to encounter is to determine among the variety of 
transparent, translucent and opaque colours which he must use, 
what colour or mixture of colours is complementary to, or the 
harmonic of, any other colour or mixture of colours. Had he 
to deal with the pure colours of the spectrum, whether primary 
or compound, the polariscope would exhibit to him in two 
partially overlapping circles—the red, for example, in one circle, 
its complementary green in the other and the overlapping parts 
pure white. But the pigments employed in the art have so little 
relation to the colours of solar light that we cannot safely 
transfer to their contrasts and combinations the indications of 
the polariscope. Still, however, it must prove a valuable 
auxiliary ; it will show the artist the harmonic colours, which is 
an important step, and it will also show him what kind of 
red, for example, has a green for its harmonic tint, what kind 
has a greenish blue, what kind has a bluish green and what 
degree of approximation to orange the red must have when its 
harmonic colour becomes blue. The same observation is 
applicable to all the other colours, and when we consider the 
almost infinite number of tints which may be produced by the 
polariscope, especially when the polarised rings or colours are 
obtained from crystals themselves more or less coloured, we 
cannot doubt that it will be a valuable guide to the colourist, 
whatever be the department of art which he professionally 
pursues. 
The Batalha Monastery. 

The Monastery of the Batalha was founded by King John 
1. of Portugal, in accomplishment of a vow which he had made 
when preparing to give battle to the Castilian army at Alju- 
barrota. The edifice was commenced about the year 1386. It 
is very large and lofty—in the florid or decorated Gothic. The 
details are fine, but in many respects different from those in 
English decorated Gothic. The square abacus to the capitals 
of the shafts are common, and many other details which with 
us belong to a much earlier period. The exterior of the 
church seems richer in detail than its interior. As the roofs 
are nearly flat there are no gable ends, and a richly foliated 
parapet with a cresting on the top goes all round. There are 
mo timber roofs. Those near the nave and transepts are 
formed by large slabs of marble, or of a hard stone like 
marble, of waved form section, which lap cver each other some- 
what in the manner of our house tiles, and so form a secure 
and fireproof roof that rests immediately on the vaulting 
beneath. The roofs of the aisles are covered with flat paving 
stones. As there are no sloping roofs over the aisles, there is 
no triforium gallery, which forms so beautiful a feature in the 
northern cathedrals. The clerestory windows are immediately 
over the arches which separate the nave from the aisles, and 
these arches, with the aisles, are considerably higher in propor- 
tion than is usual in our churches. Murphy, in his work, 
endeavours to show that the abbey was the design of an 
English architect—a statement which the Conte de Raczynski, 
in his work entitled “ Les Arts en Portugal,” controverts by 
extracts from Portuguese critics and from the archives. The 
interior of the church is fine—simple in its details and very 
lofty. Near the entrance at the west end, on the south side, is 
the superb mausoleum of King John I. and his wife Phillipa, 
the daughter of John of Lancaster. The plan of the mausoleum 
is a square, in the midst of which are eight clustered or shafted 
piers supporting an octangular lantern with a vaulted roof. 
The eight arches are beautiful in their proportions, and foliated 
richly at their edges. A noble monument, on which lie the 
effigies of the king and queen, occupies the centre of the 
mausoleum. There are two spacious squares of cloisters 
‘belonging to this monastery. Those furthest from the church 
are simple and quaint in their style, of the same date as the 
church. The grand quadrangle of cloisters with the chapter- 
house is very rich, and appears to have been completed at a 
later period. No cloisters in Europe can equal these in extent 
and magnificence. The vaulting is simple, though sufficiently 
ornamented. It is in the windows or open arcades which 
separate the cloisters from the greensward in the quadrangle 
that the architect has chiefly shown his invention. The shafts 
supporting the tracery are fluted spirally with various ornament. 
The tracery, which varies in different arches, resembles the 
interweaving of branches and leaves with sometimes pome- 
granates and flowers. The style is not strictly pure, but the 
fancy displayed and beauty of execution make ample amends 
for the offence against architectural rule. In one corner of the 
cloisters a rich chapel of open tracery work projects into the 
quadrangle, and covers a carved marble fountain three stages 
in height. On the east side of the cloister is the chapter- 
house, a noble apartment, said to be sixty-four feet square. It 
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is vaulted, but without any central pillar, the vaulting resting 
entirely upon the side walls. At the east end of the great 
church is the unfinished mausoleum begun by King Emanuel 
in the fifteenth century. Seven out of the eight main arches 
which were intended to support the lantern and vaulting of the 
centre:‘space open into polygonal chapels, all richly vaulted ; 
the eighth is the entrance, and is perhaps the richest piece of 
masonry in existence. Different planes of tracery, one over the 
other, with rich mouldings and carvings of figures and foliage 
in the utmost profusion, decorate it. The execution of the 
ornaments, all in stone almost equal to marble, is perfect. 


The Parthenon Frieze. 


An attentive examination of the various parts of the frieze 
will show that very different degrees of skill and feeling have 
been employed in the execution ; while it can scarcely be 
doubted but that the arrangement of the whole composition and 
the design of the different parts have been the work of one 
mind, Ifthe various parts had been actually modelled by the 
original author of the whole composition, it is probable that the 
whole would have been worked up to the same degree of 
excellence, and with the same attention to the details of the 
finishing. But this is very far from being the case. Upon 
some the perfect knowledge of the anatomy, all the framework 
of the body, all the intricate arrangement of the muscles, with 
their expression and modification under excitement varying in 
intensity and direction, are clearly understood, and indicated 
with truth without exaggeration. Upon others all these are 
generalised and neglected, as if not fully comprehended ; and 
we are, therefore, inclined to believe that different portions of 
this frieze were entrusted, for their execution, to different 
artists, who were to exert their best abilities, being furnished 
only with an outline or sketch of the part committed to them. 
The immense extent of the work to be performed renders this 
conjecture probable ; it is almost necessary that the design 
should have emanated from one mind ; but it is almost impos- 
sible that one pair of hands should have modelled so extensive 
a work, when we are told that the whole temple, with all its 
sculptures, pediments, metopes, frieze, as well as its internal 
decorations, and the stupendous statue of the goddess herself 
was completed, from its foundation, in little more than six 
years. Doubts have been entertained whether the separate slabs 
of which the frieze is composed were sculptured in the private 
studios of the several artists, and afterwards adjusted in their 
places, or whether the slabs were first placed, and the artists 
then set to work to execute their respective portions. When it 
is recollected that these sculptures were very peculiarly placed, 
so as to receive only a light reflected from the pavement below, 
so very different from what the artists could conveniently 
arrange in their own rooms ; that the general effect would very 
materially depend upon the correct adjustment of the depression 
and elevations of the surface to the peculiar direction in which 
the light was to be received, and to which it is to be supposed 
that the artists would be but little accustomed, it is more than 
probable that the sculpture was executed after the marble was 
already fixed on the walls of the temple. If, again, we examine 
the nature of the composition, especially of those parts where 
the cavalcade is represented ; if we look at the intricacy of the 
arrangement, the crowding together of the figures, the blending 
of the subjects of the adjoining slabs—it is difficult to conceive 
how one part should have become fitted to one another with that 
perfect accuracy which we may everywhere observe, unless the 
sculpture had been executed when the slabs were already 
placed, or the whole had been accurately modelled before the 
work was commenced, which, we have already seen reason to 
believe, was not the case, 


Towns Improvement. 


The first thing for Government to do in London or any 
other great town is to secure open spaces in and about it. 
Trafalgar Square may be dotted with hideous absurdities, but 
it is an open space. They may collect together there specimens 
of every variety of meanness. and bad taste, but they cannot 
prevent its being a better thing than if it were covered with 
houses. Public money is scarcely ever so well employed as in 
securing bits of waste ground and keeping them as open spaces, 
Then, as under the most favourable circumstances we are likely 
to have too much carbon in the air of any town, we should 
plant trees to restore the just proportions of the air as far as we 
can. Trees are also what the heart and the eye desire most in 
towns. The boulevards in Paris show the excellent effect of 
trees against buildings. There are many parts of London 
where rows of trees might be planted along the streets. The 
weighty dulness of Portland Place, for instance, might be thus 
relieved. Of course, in any scheme of public improvements 
the getting rid of smoke is one of the first objects. Open 
spaces, trees—then comes the supply of water. This is one of 
the first things to be done. It is a matter requiring great 
thought, and the various plans should be thoroughly canvassed 
before the choice is made. Great beauty and the highest utility 
may be combined in supplying a town like London with water. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Devotion to architecture at present is very genuine. 
Unfortunately, the reality of this devotion has developed a 
danger to architecture, namely, that in the battle the art 
will be the victim slain and not the combatants. Some 
architects are united in determining to quarreland disagree. 
If the senior members of the profession have led the way, 
it is perhaps excusable that the junior members have fol- 
lowed suit. The Architectural Association is, however, 
an educational body, and its first lesson must be to set an 
example of union. Architects, whatever else, must not be 
mere copyists of the works of their elders, or of those who 
have preceded them ; least of all should the members of 
the Association copy their elders in being intolerant. A 
panic appears to have arisen in the Association that a 
coup a@ état was contemplated by a section of the committee. 
Under the influence of panic the wisest of mortals may lose 
their heads. _In such a condition of suspended reason, 
imagination revels in creation. Suspicion with lynx eye sees 
treason all around, where calmer judgment would prove 
there was none. It is to be hoped that the Association will 
leave to their elders the pleasure—if pleasure it be—of dis- 


union, and address themselves seriously to the good work ' 


they have undertaken. It is impossible in such an immense 
body as is the Association for opinions not to be divided, 
but each party must give and take. To work methodically 
under some scheme, whether perfect or not, unswayed by 
the well-meant but often impracticable advice, however 
good, of a multitude of advisers, is the only chance for any 
real work to be done. . 


THE damage to the stained-glass windows in the church 
of St. Gervais, Paris, which was one of the consequences of 
the explosion at the neighbouring Caserne Lobau, will not 
be as costly to repair as was anticipated. The restoration 
is estimated by official architects as likely to be carried out 
for 3,000 francs. The windows which suffered most are 
those in the baptistery near the entrance, and especially one 
representing the Baptism of Curist. They are French 
work of the seventeenth century, and are supposed to have 
been executed from designs by Lesureur, who is known by 
his series of paintings in the Louvre illustrative of the life 
of St. BRuno. The windows were restored in 1848 by 
LAFAYE. 


A CONGRESS of archzeologists will be held at Antwerp in 
August next. On one of the days the fiftieth anniversary of 
the foundation of the Belgian Academy of Archzology will 
be celebrated. It is understood that several pageants will 
be organised to honour the occasion. Antwerp can show 
much which will be interesting to archzeologists, and the 
fees which are rigorously exacted at other times will be 
suspended in favour of members. The Baron DE VINCK 
has undertaken the office of principal secretary to the 
Congress. 


Tur Arundel Corporation appear to believe that it is a 
great act “to find quarrel in a straw when honour’s at the 
stake.” ‘They are now about to enter on a law suit which, 
if archeologists were able to have their way, would end un- 
favourably for the Corporation. The grievance of which 
they complain is not intolerable or burdensome. For cen- 
turies the NorroLk family have claimed the payment of 
“portreeves’ dues.” Although a feudal impost, there is 
not one case on record to show that the levying caused in- 
convenience. In fact, the tax seemed to have been paid 
in the way that was most convenient to all but the NoRFOLK 
family. Probably it was never fully paid. It is hard to 
say what was the origin of the dues. In 1837 there was a 
supposition that it was connected in some way with windows 
and ovens. It is also said to represent the rent of certain 
lands now belonging to Arundel. There are others who 
believe it is connected with the tenure of burgage. In 1272 
it amounted to 4/7 13s. 4d., in 1302 it was increased to 
10/. 6s. 5d., while in 1892 the amount is 62. os. 2d. It is 
quite plain that a tax which was ro/. 6s. 5@. six centuries 
ago could not now be only 62. os. 2d., unless the lords of 
Arundel were very indifferent to their own interests. The 
collection since 1604 at least was left to the Corporation, 
and somehow only a fraction reaches the ducal treasury. 
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The Town Council on Monday decided to emancipate the 
town from:the payment of the dues, which we suppose is 
considered to be a mark of slavery. Counsel will of course 
be engaged, and in such a.case the townsfolk will have the 
gratification of instituting very costly investigations. — It is 
to be hoped there will be money enough to pay the bill, 
On the other hand, the lawyers representing the Duke of 
NorFoLk will simply have to prove the payment of the dues 
for a number of years to uphold his right. Some years ago, 
when anattempt was made to interfere with the Duke’s owner- 
ship of a chapel in Arundel Church, we warned the claimants 
that they must fail. They were able to produce opinions 
of lawyers and other experts from which we appeared to be 
in error. Archzologists and architects opposed us. But 
when the case reached the Queen’s Bench Division Lord 
COLERIDGE took exactly the same view as The Architect. 
We claim, therefore, to know something about the ancient 
law, and we have no hesitation in saying the judgment is 
bound to be against the Arundel Town Council. At the 
same time it is quite possible that the dispute is only 
ostensibly about portreeves’ dues. There is friction between 
the town and the castle, and it is exhibited at times in th 

oddest ways. 


Ir has been ascertained that the reconstruction of the 
Hotel de Ville, Paris, has cost up to the present 26,646,686 frs. 
The architect’s fees are calculated at a fraction over 2} per 
cent. on the outlay. The fees have been paid from time to 
time, but shortly a formal settlement of the balance will 
take place. 


THERE was only one drawback to the exhibition of 
brass and copperwork promoted by the Armourers and 
Brasiers’ Company—it was open for too short a periodi 
Many of the City companies cannot persuade designers 
and artisans that they have more than a honorary interest 
in the trades they are supposed to represent ; the most 
they are permitted to do with any success is to subscribe 
money. But the Armourers and Brasiers are not believed 
to consist of amateurs who periodically become ridiculous 
when they attempt to speak about crafts. Every year there 
is an improvement in the quality of the exhibitions and the 
contributors belong to many parts of the country. The 
show which closed on Saturday last in the hall in Coleman 
Street was most interesting ; there were several classes of 
exhibits, and in all cases the names of designers and crafts- 
men were announced. Prizes were given for designs for 
execution in brass alone, or in combination with other 
metals or materials ; models suitable for the same purpose; 
hammered hollow-ware ; vepoussé or embossing ; brasing 
applied to ordinary articles ; engraving, chasing or etching ; 
hammered work as applied ornament ; damascening, niello, 
encrustation, enamel or inlay; hollow-spun ware; saw- 
piercing ; cored casting ; ctve perdue casting, untouched by 
the tool ; blades ; specimen models or designs of improved 
tools or implements. In vepoussé the chief prize was won 
by Mr. JoHN PEarson for two plates; he was one of the 
representatives of the Guild and School of Handicraft. 
For the second prize Mr. WuirteE, of the School, was placed 
as equal with Miss Harrison, of Birmingham. In the 
class of engraving Mr. J. A. TipMus gained the first prize, 
as well as the prize in saw-pierced work. In hammered 
work Mr. H. Ross was successful with a dining-table 
standard designed by Mr. AMos Fenn. Messrs. G. BRoAD 
& Son gained the chief prize in cored casting and in cive 
perdue casting. The exhibition was evidence also of the 
interest which is now taken in metalwork that bears the 
stamp of originality, and much can be done to foster the 
craft by an organisation like the Brasiers’ Company, that 
never has degenerated like so many in London. 


Tue Great Eastern Company have made arrangements 
which will facilitate the conveyance of tourists who wish to 
be able to see Belgium and Holland in a limited time at 
Whitsuntide. The boats, which ply between Harwich, 
Antwerp and Rotterdam, are the most comfortable on the 
Channel route, and nervous travellers will appreciate their 
stability. The charges are most moderate. Students of 
architecture and other arts have reason to be thankful to 
the company for their efforts to enable Flemish works to be 
studied at a nominal cost. 
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TURKISH BATH, CORK. 


ARTHUR J. HILL, Architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. | 
ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
NO. 491.INN aT FORTINGALL, PERTHSHIRE, 


(W. DUNN & BR. WATSON.) 


NO, 492.--CHURCHCROFT, PUTTENHAM, NEAR GUILDFORD. 
(HALSEY RICARDO.] 


TURKISH BATHS, CORK, 


ss Baie baths have been recently built, and are giving 
satisfaction in every particular. " The heating is 
effected by a system of hot air introduced at one end of 
the hot rooms, and drawn off by suitable flues at the other 
end, thereby securing the most perfect ventilation. The 
rooms are lined all round with’glazed brick and terra-cotta, 
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supplied by Mr. J.C. Epwarps, of Ruabon. The coved 
ceilings are formed in plastering attached to punched iron 
plates instead of wood laths, and backed with silicate cotton 
to keep in the heat. All the water engineering and laundry 
work was carried out by Messrs. BRADFORD, of Manchester, 
the general contractors being Messrs. E. & P. O’FLyNN, 
Cork. Mr. ARTHUR Hitt, B.E., F.R.LB.A., of Cork, is the 
architect. 


THE ROMAN FORUM. 


HE Forum Romanum at present can hardly be said 

to correspond with Prout’s drawing. ‘The remains 
of the great structures are, of course, unchanged, but 
between them there is no such rough and irregular piece of 
ground as he represents. It is now made apparent that in the 
palmy days of Rome the Comitium and Forum displayed 
as little of the earth’s surface as Trafalgar Square. There 
are many advantages in the new arrangements, for it 
becomes plain that the public places of Rome were over- 
crowded with buildings and memorials. But one effect is 


that painters-no longer select the Forum as a subject. 
There are few public galleries in Europe which are without 
A Scene in Rome, which is in most cases a representation of 
the Forum. The contrast between the earth that was 
covered with weeds and the stately structures, the absence 
of all association between the washerwoman who utilised: 
the place and “the breed of. noble bloods” that ruled the: 
world from the Forum, gave a pathos to the spot which few 
landscapists were able to resist. PrRout’s stay in Rome 
was limited, but he also could not refrain from trying in his 
own way to record the appearance of a spot which was not 
without its influence on the history of his country. There 
were still enough degradations to be seen, but a few years 
earlier the Forum was in a worse condition. The middle 
opening of the triumphal gate of SEpTIMIUS SEVERUS was,, 
for instance, filled up to the crown, and was used as a 
pottery, and the Tabularium as a prison. 

It would take a volume to describe the controversies 
which have arisen since PRouT’s time over the identifica- 
tion of some of the ruins which he has delineated. We 
have no means of knowing the theories that were held by his 
guide, but the following translation. of a description which 
appeared about the time PRour was in Rome may enable 
us to understand under what titles the buildings were intro- 
duced to his notice :— 


The Forum, the illustrious spot in the universe, became the ignoble 
Campo Vaccino ; antiquarians had restored its noble name without 
changing its destiny. The lowing of oxen was heard where the mag- 
nificent language of the Roman orator once resounded, and for all but 
simplicity of manners one might say, as in the time of Evander ;— 


Passimque armenta videbant 
Romanoque foro, et lautis mugire carinis, 


The rostra were in the centre till Caesar had them removed to the 
corner near the velabrum. The excavations of the Forum begun by 
the French administration, which cleared the principal monuments, have 
been since resumed and carried on with intelligence and activity, and 
while other capitals are increasing by new edifices and buildings, Rome 
is enlarged and embellished by the discovery of its antique ruins. The 
monuments in the Forum were crowded and confused, not having the 
clear open. space considered indispensable before modern monuments, 
Descending towards the Forum, we pass under. the vast substructions 
of the tabularium, the only considerable building prior to the em- 
perors now remaining, the sole state edifice of Ancient Rome, and one 
of its most majestic monuments, the archives in which the senatus 
consulta and other public acts were kept on tables of bronze, the 
brazen diplomas of the grandeur of the imperial people. The stern 
arches of the tabularium, of travertino and peperino, seem in analogy 


with the harsh government and policy of republican Rome :— 


i Nec ferrea jura 
Insanumque Forum, aut populi tabularia vidit. 


The Temple of Fortune, for a long time supposed the Temple of 
Concord, according to a learned German antiquary, is the ¥u/iana 
basilica, It is composed of fragments of divers epochs, some of the 
best days of art, but the plan belongs to the decline. 

The same antiquarian, whose authority does not appear infallible, 
sees the wreck of a Temple of Saturn in the three elegant columns of 
the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, erected by Augustus after his preserva- 
tion from lightning, which fell one night near his litter in the Spanish 
war. The Temple of Concord, in which Cicero assembled the Senate 
during Catiline’s conspiracy, was burnt under Vitellius, rebuilt under 
Vespasian, and burnt again in the Middle Ages... It is row a shapeless 


_ruin, of no interest but for its associations. ‘ 


The majestic but heavy arch of Septimius Severus announces the 
epoch of decline. ‘It was erected, as the inscription states, by the 
Roman Senate and people to Septimius Severus and his sons Caracalla 
and Geta, in memory of the victory over the Parthians, Arabians, and 
the inhabitants of Adiabena. Geta’s name was effaced after his death 
by his barbarous brother, a fact opposed to the hypocritical apotheosis. 
which he decreed him. 

The name of Phocas has also been obliterated from his column by 
his successor, Heraclius. This column to a tyrant has but little interest 
near the noble theatre of Roman liberty. In style, it appears long 
prior to Phocas, and must be of the epoch of the Antonini. The 
exarch Smaragdus probably took it from some edifice to consecrate it 
to his master. 

The three superb Corinthian columns, said to belong to the Temple 
of Jupiter Stator, most certainly never forme part of that edifice. In 
1828 and even in 1830 it was the opinion of antiquaries that they 


‘belonged to a Grecostasis, a building for the reception of ambassadors 


from the great Republics and other allied nations, where they attended 
the deliberation of the Forum or awaited an audience of the Senate— 
a vast diplomatic tribune, thus named from the Greek ambassadors 
sent by Pyrrkus, the first ever received at Rome. The old building 
had perished, but it was magnificently rebuilt by Antoninus Pius on 
the same spot of the former pretended Greecostasis. 

The ancient Curia Hostilia, where the Senate assembled, erected by 
the third King of Rome, whose name it took, was rebuilt by Augustus, 
who gave it the surname of ¥u/a, in honour of Cesar, These wrecks 
consist of three well-built walls, in the middle of the south side of the 
Forum. Between the Curia and Comitium stood the famous fig-tree 
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called ficus ruminalis, under which, according to a pious and patriotic 
tradition, Romulus and Remus were suckled by the wolf, and thus 
named from the word Ruma (teat), a sacred symbol of the empire and 
eternity of Rome. 

On beholding the pavement of the Via Sacra, recently discovered, 
I can fancy we see Horace advancing, as he was wont, plunged in his 
trifling reveries:— 


Ibam forte via Sacra, sicut meus est mos, 
Nescio quid meditans nugarum, et totus in illis. 


And our thoughts dwell with pleasure on that charming scene of 
Roman manner, without any trace of Greek imitation, so generally 
prevalent in Latin poetry and philosophy. 

The Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, erected by the Senate, 
shows the magnificence and arrangements of antique temples. The 
ornaments on the frieze and of its six columns of cipollino, the largest 
known of that brilliant marble, are esteemed as Classic models of 
taste. The elegant Temple of Romulus and Remus is still remarkable 
for its bronze door, still retaining the fastening, a curious monument 
of ancient lockwork, The three majestic arcades, said to belong to 
the Temple of Peace, the subject of hot disputes among antiquarians, 
are more probably part of the basilica erected by Constantine after his 
victory over Maxentius, The Temple of Venus and Rome was 
planned by Adrian, a Ceesar-architect, still more jealous of his archi- 
tect Apollodorus, whom he put to death, than of the Emperor Trajan. 

The Arch of Titus was erected after his death by the Senate and the 
people. The two principal basso-relievos are the best Roman works 
known: one represents Titus on a triumphal car conducted by an 
allegorical figure of Rome ; the other, the captive Jewish soldiers, the 
table, the seven-branched golden candlestick, and other spoils from 
the Temple of Jerusalem. When we remember that the city was 
utterly destroyed by Titus, he seems little worthy his surname, ‘‘the 
delight of mankind,” which he would never have obtained in a really 
civilised age. It is most remarkable that the least injured of the 
monuments of ancient Rome, viz. the Coliseum and the Arch of Titus, 
should be connected with the early history of Christianity. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE thirteenth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Archi- 
tects was held on Monday evening, Mr. MacVicar 
Anderson, president, in the chair. 

Mr. LEWIS ANGELL, as president of the Science Com- 
mittee, introduced the lecturer, Mr. W. H. Preece, F.R.S. Mr. 
Angell said that Mr. Preece’s reputation as a scientist needed 
no mention. Having alluded to Mr. Preece’s kindness in 
coming to read a paper notwithstanding the demands on his 
time, he said it was intended that the discussion should not 
turn on the mechanical part of electric lighting, but on artistic 
lines. 

Mr. W. H. PREECE, F.R.S., electrician to the General Post 
Office, then read his paper, of which the following is an extract, 
on 


The Art of Internal Illumination of Buildings by 
Electricity. 

Mr. Preece said the art of internal illumination of buildings 
was just born, and would become an art in the future. Elec- 
tricity is rendering theatres bearable and houses healthier, 
while the architect is brought face to face with a new art, in 
which the aid of the electrician is required to solve some of the 
difficulties. History is silent as to the origin of tallow, pitch, 
wax and oil, but gas as an illuminant came in with the present 
century. From the earliest days history, whether culled from 
paintings or writings, teaches that lights have been dim and 
crude until the middle of the present century. Light, by what- 
ever means generated, follows the same laws, and is due to the 
rapid rhythmic undulations of the medium, called ether, that 
fills all space. Wherever there is light there is heat, and the 
hope of the philosopher to supply light without any heat at all 
is at present but a dream. Light cannot be produced without 
heat, and the higher the temperature the brighter the light. 
Colour varies with the rate of vibration of the ether, while 
changes of colour are due to the changes of wave-motion of the 
ether. Light may become so intense that all sense of colour is 
lost, and very bright illumination causes all colours to appear 
whitish. If light emanates from a point, its intensity diminishes 
with the square of the distance. The candle is the British 
standard source of light, and the bright surface produced by it 
at a distance of one foot the standard illumination by which to 
measure the amount of light distributed by any other means. 
This standard Mr. Preece calls a “lux.” The great problem is to 
diffuse light throughout a room so that it be distributed uniformly 
over the working surfaces with an intensity of a lux. Sixteen- 
candle glow-lamps, suspended 8 feet above the floor, and fixed 
in 8 feet squares, effect this very well, and groups of four such 
lamps fixed 16 feet high produce a similar result, The light a 
lamp gives is owing to the expenditure of energy in its carbon 
filament ; an electric current is driven through this filament by 
electric pressure, its resistance is overcome, it is intensely 
heated by the proceeding, and the result is pure unadulterated 
light. The energy expended per second by an ampére (the 


standard current), driven by a volt (the standard pressure), is 
called a}watt. ..A 16-candle glow-lamp takes 64 watts, 
which, assuming the lamps to be fixed 8 feet high, means that 
one watt per square foot of surface is required to secure ample 
illumination from lamps so fixed. Therefore, in designing the 
normal illumination of rooms, Mr. Preece takes the floor area 
in square feet and divides it by 64, which gives the number of 
16 candle-power lamps required, fixed 8 feet high ; these being 
increased or diminished according to the purposes of the room, 
its form and height, &c. The adaptability of the eye to nearly 
every degree of light is very great, and it is almost impossible 
for it to judge accurately of the amount of light present, but it 
is not as a mere source of light that the glow-lamp is superior 
to the gas-burner. The former can be put anywhere and used 
without the adventitious aid of match or fire. It does not 
vitiate nor unnecessarily warm the air, and it simplifies the 
problem of ventilation, while it lends itself above all to the 
esthetic harmony of furniture and decorations. Electric light 
is not always absolutely safe ; security is to be obtained only 
by good design, perfect materials, first-class workmanship and 
rigid inspection. Imperfect materials erected by cheap con- 
tractors lead to many disasters ; on the other hand, it is stated 
no fire has occurred in buildings fitted up under the rules and 
regulations, and inspected by the officers, of the insurance com- 
panies in this country. Mr. Preece advocated keeping every- 
thing as much as possible in view and not hiding the conductors 
under wainscots or floors or above ceilings. The glow-lamp 
excited by three watts per candle is at present the most perfect 
source of domestic light, and when the patent expires—in 
a year or two—will be obtainable at one-third the present 
price. It was scarcely fair, Mr. Preece thought, to say 
all light should come from the side of a room, as 
Lord Beaconsfield stated in “ Lothair” when describing 
the lighting of Belmont. The House of Commons is one 
of the best-lighted chambers in London, and is lighted 
from the roof, a false glass ceiling excluding the heat and glare, . 
and admitting only the light. What is wanted is to avoid the 
glare of the incandescent filament in the eyes, and to prevent 
the lamp from being too obtrusive ; it can be shaded from the 
eye without its effectiveness being destroyed, and without the 
flow of light being obstructed or its quality being deteriorated. 
Judging from the Crystal Palace Exhibition, at which several 
leading firms have not exhibited, the electric light fitter has not 
seized upon the spirit of the age, which is the rule of science 
over mere conventional zstheticism. Two exhibits at the 
Crystal Palace, however, especially deserved inspection. The 
one is a Tudor-ribbed ceiling erected by Messrs. Allen & Man- 
nooch, who have applied glow-lamps to the moulded intersecting 
pendants in such a way that the feeling of the artist is maintained 
by day, and is rather intensified, and not marred, by the 
artificial illuminant at night. The other is a bold attempt of 
Messrs. Rashleigh, Phipps & Dawson to design in ironwork the 
whole of the fittings of a dining-room, so that they shall in 
combination convey an idea. The artist (Mr. Reynolds) has 
attempted to symbolise the solar system, the centre light over 
the table representing the sun, and the brackets on the walls 
the planets. A survey of the Royal Academy pictures, the 
author thinks, affords instructive study. There are many 
interiors, but few into which artificial light has been introduced. 
Having described several picture galleries in which artificial 
light has been introduced with more or less successful results, 
Mr. Preece, in conclusion, said that science was advancing with 
giant strides. Science had subdued nature so as to bring it 
within the compass of the human intellect, and art must follow 
the knowledge thus acquired. These two being the chief 
instruments of modern civilisation, the architect and engineer 
must work hand in hand. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Preece 
for his paper. It was ten years that day since their meeting- 
room was first lighted by electricity. The year before that he 
had read the first paper on electricity. He remembered they 
had difficulties in getting the light to work. Science, as Mr. 
Preece told them, had made great strides in the last ten years, 
but he agreed with him that little advance had been made in 
the artistic part. Theatres had had a new world opened to 
them, and with electricity they obtained effects before un- 
dreamed of. With regard to domestic electric lighting, little 
had been done in the way of effect. People had contented 
themselves by utilising ordinary gasfittings for the light. At 
the beginning of the century chandeliers with candles 
were used, but it was ridiculous to use chandeliers with 
imitation candles for electric lights. Mr. Slater then re- 
ferred to what Mr. Preece had said about the electric 
lighting in the Institute room,* and commented on the 
lights exhibited. The filaments in these were visible, but 
even in those the glass leaves or floral work that surrounded 


* Mr, Preece had pointed out that the electric light was enclosed 
in ground glass, which robbed the light of any particular effectiveness. 
Also he commented on the way the casings had been carried over 
panels and doors, &c. 
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them must, he believed, diminish the light. They were bound 
to screen off the filaments, unless they used exceedingly lower 
power lamps, which would not be economical. At the Paris 
Exhibition a large arc lamp had been quite enclosed by shrubs, 
and the light was diffused in the room by reflection from the 
ceiling. 

Mr. DAwson, as vice-president of the committee, seconded 
the vote of thanks. He had been struck with Messrs. Osler’s 
stand at the Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition in regard to 
the application of cut-glass for the lamps. Another effective 
device was the use of strings of glass beads. As to fire, the 
only thing was to insist on having the best of work. 

“Mr. SIDNEY VACHER deprecated a discussion on ground- 
glass at a meeting of architects. 

Mr. TAYLOR SMITH then spoke, and during his remarks 
the electric light which was exhibited all over the room was 
turned off and on, disappearing from one spot and lighting up 
in another like a luminous Jack-in-the-box. 

Mr. E. RoBINsS said he was an inventor, and proceeded to 
describe his invention in regard to glass. With considerable 
difficulty Mr. Robins was at last got to resume his seat. 

Mr. W. BAINBRIDGE REYNOLDS and others addressed the 
meeting, after which the vote of thanks was passed, and Mr. 
Preece having replied, the meeting terminated. 


WARWICKSHIRE PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY. 


THE first instalment of the work which is being done by 

amateur photographers of Birmingham in connection 
with the Photographic Survey of Warwickshire has been 
handed, according to the Birmingham Daily Post, over to the 
Corporation. The work includes nearly 1,000 photographs, 
and 609 of their number are displayed in the long room of the 
Museum and Art Gallery, where they will remain for a period 
of three months. At the end of that time they will be taken 
out of the frames in which they are exhibited and will be stored 
in the Reference Library, in cases constructed for the purpose, 
and systematically arranged. Their value and importance was 
yery well expressed by a member of the Survey Council, who 
spoke of the collection as “ Dugdale up to date”; and that 
description is the better warranted by the co-operation which 
the archzological section of the Midland Institute is giving in 
the survey. That excellent coterie of historical students has 
lent to the council about fifty valuable negatives; and its 
laborious records will, doubtless, also find their way into the 
library. Moreover, Mr. Jethro A. Cossins, the guiding spirit of 
the coterie, has been made a member of the council, and is 
applying his large knowledge of the county to drawing up, 
with other members of the organising committee, an exhaustive 
list of places and objects which deserve to be included in the 
survey. No higher use of photography could be suggested. 
It must not be supposed, however, that the pictures of the 
present collection have all been accepted by the council as the 
best that can be procured. Some of them, which it would be 
unkind to specify, will need to be replaced as soon as may be 
with better ones. The truth is, however, that the collection has 
been rather hastily made, with a view to inform the public at 
once of the purposes and methods of the enterprise, and that it 
is only submitted with this object. From an artistic point of 
view, the next exhibition of the same sort will doubtless afford 
much less room for criticism ; and meantime no negative of 
any building or monument which is open, however remotely, 
to the risk of destruction can be thrown away. The skill of the 
photographers who are engaged upon this big and voluntary 
task is sufficiently attested. The Birmingham Amateur Photo- 
graphic Society has proved itself facile princeps in competi- 
tion with the other amateur societies of the country. The 
faulty pictures in the exhibition are rare, the fine ones 
abundant. The range of subjects is sufficiently wide to make 
the exhibition very interesting. Scenery, the costumes and 
customs of the people, methods of husbandry and manufac- 
ture, &c., are included, as well as antiquities of all sorts, and 
of all these Warwickshire has a rich variety. The survey can 
hardly be completed within ten years, but the enthusiasm of 
some of the workers is remarkable. A full and excellent 
catalogue has been got out by Mr. Whitworth Wallis and Mr. 
A. B. Chamberlain, and will be of peculiar value to visitors who 
wish to examine the collection from special points of view, 
7.¢. to look for photographs of “the George Eliot country,” of 
manor-houses, or of churches. It is numbered not only for the 
purposes of the exhibition, but for those of the permanent 
collection at the Reference Library. 

The presentation was made by Mr. J. B. Stone, president 
of the Birmingham Photographic Society. He said there were 
many reasons why such a collection as he had now the gratifi- 
cation to present to the city had not been made in the past. 
One of those reasons was that photography had been of such a 
fleeting character that it would have been imprudent to make 
any considerable investment in that direction, and although 


collections of photos had been made, there had been no con- 
nection with historical data, and this was absolutely the first 
serious attempt that had been made to form a collection of 
historical records by means of photography. It was true that 
in many places collections on a smaller scale had been made, 
such as the ancient churches of Somersetshire, and twenty-five 
years ago he made an attempt to carry out the survey on which 
they had now really entered. Some of the photographs he then 
took were included in the present collection, and he hoped the 
whole of them would eventually find their way there. The 
survey upon which they were engaged was one of enormous 
difficulty and magnitude, and although already over 1,000 
excellent pictures had been sent in, they formed only the mere 
fringe of the scheme they had in view. They hoped that 
eventually the collection would include not only the archzo- 
logical and scientific aspects of the county, but also the 
botanical and geological aspects, and copies of the portraits of 
Warwickshire worthies which were hanging on the walls. of 
many of the ancient buildings of the county, or were to be 
obtained in other ways. The Society were anxious that their 
contributions should not be regarded as in any way examples 
of photographic art, but purely as historical records. The work 
had been warmly taken up by the members of the Society, who 
hoped in the future to have the assistance of many other 
photographic societies in the county, and that for several years 
to come they would be able to add annually to the collection 
which they were now leaving to the safe-keeping of the Mayor 
and the Free Libraries Committee. 

The Mayor, in accepting the collection on behalf of the city, 
said he considered it of the greatest importance, whether 
viewed from an historical, an archeological or a picturesque 
point of view, that they should possess a record of Warwick- 
shire as it existed at the present time, and he appreciated very 
highly the value and artistic merit of the collection which had 
been presented to the city that day. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION SOIREE. 


Production of a Two-Act Reversion, after Tennyson and Gilbert, 
entitled 


“ THE PRINCESS’S IDEA,” by THEO. MOORE. 


(Continued from page 318.) 


Act 2. Scene 1. Works in progress under Ida. The 
Architectural Association pays its spring visit in a desultory 
manner. Cyril and Hilarion stroll in and converse. 


Cyr. Here’s a fiendish building. 

Hit. Who’s responsible for it? What is it ? 

Cyr. Somerset House with all the latest improvements. 
Hit. Let’s sing its praises—have you got a Psalter? 
Cyr. No ; ove is quite enough. . . 


Hi. You think there is a connection between a College of Kings 
and a Potent- 7a¢e ? 


The Foreman of Works (Mr. C. H. Brodie), a perfect gen- 
tleman, is now approached by them and questioned. Hearing 
that the architect is a she, none other than Ida, Hilarion 
becomes at once a blithering idiot, and expresses himself in the 
following words :— 


Hin, This by Ida? Let me kiss its every brick. Now I look 
again, Cyril, methinks there is a subtle softness in that aerial brick- 
work, a depth of feeling in the brick-on-edge, a gracious womanly 
poetry in the neat-struck joints, and sweetness even in the mortar. 

Fore, Thet’s it, guv’nor. We puts sugar in it! 


Ida shortly arrives, and consults the Foreman, who says :— 


Fore. Them drains is in, (aséde) and all the joints 0’ clay are. 
Ipa. They’re quite beneath me ; see the drain-surveyor. 
Fore. Them footings, too, (aséde) they’re built o’ rotten bats ! 
Ipa. You surely know by this time, man, that that’s 

A matter for the building engineer. 

These squalid things must ever interfere 

With art ; so show unto me things artistic, 

That door I made so squat, with meaning mystic 

That no one can get through it, or that winder, 

Designed to do naught else but daylight hinder, 


Later, Cyril, left alone, exclaims :— 


Cyr. And just for occupation, 
I’ll hatch a scheme to work th’ Association. 
I’m secretary, so I’m autocratic. 
We'll have a new committee, automatic ; 
To all our troubles ’twill be a solution. 
You put a penny in the slot—out comes a resolution. 


When enter Mellissa, followed by Florian, who, by his con- 
dition, has evidently 7o¢ been attending the Young Men's 
, Crumpet Association ; in fact, he is decidedly “ Hoodman,” and 
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behaves as such. He discovers Mellissa, and after remarking 
playfully— 

Icamtosethsbuild(hic)ing, 
asks her for a dance. They do dance, Mellissa, to the horror 
of Florian, first discarding the disguise and appearing as aman. 
Preceding the dance, a topical duet with chorus is given (air, 
“‘What do you think ?”), of which I give two verses :— 


At Westminster Hali to-day—What do you think ? 

In this architectural play— What do you think ? 

We refer to themes professional 

And questions of the Session—all 

‘Of which are very trite now—What do you think ? 

But we'd like to sing a ditty upon—Oh! oh! oh! 

Upon topics of the day and other—Ah! ah! ah! 

Such as Glasgow Exhibition, where the recent competition 
Has caused so much dissension—What do you think ? 

In the M. B. W.’s time—What do you think ? 

It was never thought a crime— What do you think ? 

‘To attend a music-hall 

To see Totties great and small ; 

But McDougall’s gone and altered —What do you think ? 
For the girls have now to lengthen out their--Oh ! oh! ohs! 
He meant nothing of the sort, sirs, he meant—Ah! ah! ah! 
We meant petticoats, e¢ cetera, not—Oh! oh! ohs! , 
For such things we never thought o/—What did you think ? 


Ida and the others now enter. 


The former trills— 


SONG. Ida. (‘* Mikado,”) 
I learnt, of course, 
That planning floors 
One at a time is mo¢ right ; 
That if the flues 
Go for a cruise, 
They can’t by “‘ fudge” be got right. 
I found eighth scales 
Don’t make details, 
And builders want the latter, 
Heard men exclaim 
Whene’er I came, 
‘© A gal—let’s go look a¢ her!” 
But please to understand 
I am not shy. 
I'm flirty, smirky, ard— 
I wink my eye. 


She then proceeds to mount the scaffold (an exquisite erec 
tion in heliotrope with primrose hangings), when half-way up. 
the ladder falls to slow music to the corsternation of all around 
Hilarion bravely. goes to the rescue when she has reached 
terra-firma, Ida is removed in a faint, and the students, 


thoroughly aroused, and seeing starvation staring them in the 


face if the Lady Blacklegs are allowed to continue their ne- 
farious practices, resolve with Hildebrand and Gama, who have 
joined issue with them (having failed to obtain Lady Assistants) 
to storm the Ladies’ College. 


The final scene takes us once more to Castle Adamant, | 


where the Lady Blanche and her assistants are discovere 


discussing the situation. fais 


BiA. How is it, Tda, you can leave your jobs ? 

IDA. The job’s left me, dear, never husband’s hobs 
Kicked hapless wife out ha f so hard as I am. 
My theatre job’s all gone! I fit to cry am; 
171 tell no FA7pPs about it; I’m so ’emd in 
By actions for neglect, my Art I'm demd in. 


The Foreman being summoned, asks— 


What d’yer want me to do? 
LA. We’ll make him fight for us. 
of te }lough.” 
Psy. Who are they ? 


Buia. Unpleasant females, in Tennyson, who chuck men out. 
Psy. Oh! sort of Board of Examiners in Architecture ? 


The enemy is then heard approaching. The ladies retire, 
and a battalion of six men enters, headed by Hilarion and 
Mellissa (in a wonderful uniform). After a march past, Hilde- 
brand sings an inspiring military song (air, “ Now is the Time”) ; 
the ladies make a sortie, armed with fire-irons; a desperate 
struggle ensues, but the males are successful, and capture the 
ladies, who (delighted in their hearts at being forcibly released 
from the troubles of the profession) embrace their respective 
‘“mashes,” and all ends happily. 

Some of the verses of the final chorus I quote :— 


(Air from, ‘‘ Patience.’’) 
Fior. I’m an Arty Craft man, 
Break up the A. A. young man, 
A sign a memorial, high dictatorial, 
Certain I’m right young man. 


He must act those ‘‘ daughters 


a 
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HILp. I’m a crusty and close old man, 
A commercial D——a old man, 
An iconoclastic, City bombastic, 
Pull down Wren’s churches old man. 


To judge by the applause, the performance was most suc- 


cessful. The many points in the play were taken up with gusto, 
by the large audience, who seemed keenly to appreciate every 


sly hit at the profession. 


The band of the Architectural Association was in full blast. 
and good form. The accompanist, Mr. C. D. Imhof, was as usual , 
The performers —well, I don’t like to say much about’ 
They all fancy themselves too much as it is, for has not. 
They all intend to let their 


perfect. 
them. 
““Carados” sung their praises? 
scalps run to grass now, wear velvet jackets, and swagger about 
the Strand in the hope of engagements, 

Ep.: How much more of this balderdash do you think we 
shall publish ?] 

Well, if you’re not satisfied, after all I’ve done, Ill give it 
up ; let some other Johnnie finish it. Now, where are you? 


Our correspondent is hardly fair to the performers... Pos- 
sibly he is a votary of the sock and buskin, and has failed to 
win the appreciation he considers he deserves. We feel bound 
to say that the performers acquitted themselves admirably of 
their parts. Here are their names in the order set down on the 
programme. Where all were excellent it would be invidious to 
select any for special praise:—Prince Hilarion, a ladies’ man, 
Mr. A. Brumwell Thomas; Florian, an art enthusiast, Mr. 
Ernest Riintz; Cyril, a commonplace young man, Mr. T. 
Honnor ; “ Mellissa,” a mystery—not Ellen, Mr. P. J. Sutton ; 
Hildebrand, an architect, Mr. A. C. Bulmer Booth; Gama, a 
surveyor, Mr. J. Douglas Scott; Foreman, a libel, Mr. C. H. 
Brodie ; Princess Ida, a latter-day Jenny Wren, Mr. H. Seton 
Morris ; Lady Blanche, principal of Castle Adamant, Mr. Theo. 
Moore; Lady Psyche, a nice girl, Mr. Percy D. Smith. 

The engraving is reproduced from an excellent.photograph 
taken by Messrs. W. P. Parker & Co., of 288 High Holborn, 
London, WiC. 


MUD, A MATERIAL IN PERSIAN AND 
EASTERN ARCHITECTURE.* 


By WILLIAM SIMPSON. 


T is necessary to premise that under the term “ Mud” I 
include sun-dried bricks. _When bricks have been burnt 
in the fire the material becomes entirely changed, and ceases to 
be mud, so I exclude them from consideration in the present 
paper as a building material. Wet earth made into blocks and 
dried in the sun differs in no way from a layer of the same laid 
on a wall.t Both methods were used in the East, and often 
combined in the same building. The reason for this is soon 
found out if you attempt to raise a mud wall. A layer of two 
or three feet thick must be allowed to dry and consolidate before 
another is placed on it, because the weight above would press 
out the soft material below, and the whole would tumble down. 
In sonie localities a layer of mud is put down at the com- 
mencement, and while that is drying bricks are made to be 
placed above. 

It was during the cold season of 1884-85, in travelling through 
Persia at the time of the Afghan Boundary Commission, that 
the importance of mud in connection with building and _archi- 
tecture first attracted my attention. I had to pass from Tehran 
eastward, through Khorassan, and into Afghan Turkestan.{ 
Along the whole of this route mud is the building material. 
Some of the serais, that is, caravan serais for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers, are of burnt brick, but these are about the 
only exceptions. Not only villages, but large towns, are built 
of mud or sun-dried brick. The defensive walls are of the same 
material ; even such large towns as Sabzawar, Nishapur and 
Meshed are fortified with walls of this kind. Fire-burnt bricks 
may have been more frequently used in former times, that was, 
when the country had been more prosperous and before 
Turkoman raids began. On the remains of former towns a few 
fire-burnt bricks § might be seen scattered about, but the great 


* Society of Arts: a paper read before the Applied Art Section, 
May 17. 

+ Bricks of this kind, ‘‘ when placed one upon another after being 
imperfectly dried, combined, under the influence of the weather and 
their own weight, into one homogeneous mass, so that the separate 
courses became undistinguishable. This latter fact has been frequently 
noticed in Assyria by those who had to cut through the thickness of 
walls in the process of excavation.” (Perrot and Chipiez, 4 History of 
Art in Ancient Egypt, vol. i. p. 113.) 

$ In ‘‘ Experiences on the Afghan Frontier,” by William Simpson, 
Fournal of the Society of Arts, March 26, 1886, details of the journey 
will be found, pea He ‘ 

§ At Kala-i-Maur, on the Khushk, he measured some fire-burnt 


®ricks which were 11} inches square, and the thickest were 2} inches } 


mounds seemed nothing but earth, suggesting that these were 
the exception. On realising this almost exclusive use of one 
building material in one region, my mind naturally recalled ~ 
what I had seen in India, where, although stone and fire-burnt 
brick are largely used, yet the villages are over very large 
districts wholly constructed of mud. In Afghanistan it is the 
same. The fort at Peshawur, which was Afghan territory up to | 
Runjit Singh’s time, is a mud one. Jellalabad is surrounded 
by a mud wall. From the Khyber Pass to Tehran the towns 
and their defences, as well as the villages, are almost identical 
in their material as well as in their general appearance. 

These statements show that over a large geographical space 
in the Eastern world the building material at the present day 
is almost exclusively mud. I have been thus far speaking of 
what I have seen with my own eyes. To this may be added 
the practice of other countries. I believe that it is the same 
over most of Central Asia. It is now accepted that in Meso- 
potamia it was largely employed ; and we know that in Egypt, 
from the earliest times to the present day, it has been the 
ptincipal means employed in structural erections. It was 
largely used in Greece in ancient times and also in Spain. It 
was known in South America and all along the Pacific Coast, 
from Peru to San Francisco. The word “ dobies,” for sun- 
dried bricks, is a familiar term—this is derived from the 
Spanish word adodes.* In 1873 I visited the original church 
dedicated to St. Francis, and which gave its name to the now 
well-known town in California—this church was constructed 
with “dobies.” Mud houses were not uncommon in England 
in the past ; and they are yet known in Devonshire, where the 
stuff they are constructed withis called “cob.” I might largely 
increase this list of localities; but enough has been given to 
show how extensively mud has been used in the past as well as 
in the present for building purposes. I am under the impres- 
sion that its importance in connection with building has hitherto ~ 
been overlooked. The lithic architecture of Greece having 
been traced back to wooden forms has led to the study of wood 
as an early structural material ; and up to the present little or 
nothing has been done with mud. ~~ 5 oe 

Owing to this it has been generally assumed that wood sup- 
plied the first means by which the primitive man had formed a » 
shelter to himself as a protection from the weather. The: 
Australian native, as he was represented some years ago at the 
Colonial Exhibition, was a good ‘example of the simple™ 
beginnings of wooden architecture ; but a very slight consider- | 
ation will bring to the mind the possibility that the use of mud 
might at least be equally primitive. It would all depend upon 
where the primitive man found himself ; if trees were scarce, or 
none whatever were to be found, the wetting of earth and raising 
a wall with it must have been very soon discovered. The 
children making “ mud pies” might have given the first hint. 
Once begun, the progress of mud architecture would be con- 
siderable. Those who began their architectural style: with 
branches of trees could not have made any advance until some | 
kind of implement was invented, by means of which the wood 
could be cut and fashioned ; and the Stone Age, when stone 
tools came into use, is a comparatively late one in man’s 
history. The mud builder, on the contrary, required no tools; : 
his hands were sufficient forevery purpose. He may have been | 
content at first with an enclosure formed by four walls. A 
covering of grass or reeds would soon suggest itself ; this, . 
although rude and ‘primitive, would be the first complete 
human habitation. But more than that, it would be the 
beginning of the “ house ”—the “home,” which, from the rela- 
tions and associations it produced, must have been one of the 
most important steps in the history of early civilisation. This, 
of course, is only a speculative suggestion as to what took» 
place, but in the nature of the conditions it is a probable one. 
We find a confirmation of this when we remember that the Nile 
Valley and Mesopotamia, two pre-eminently mud_ building : 
regions, are now noted for their very early civilisation. 

The great antiquity of the use of mud as a building material_ 
can be established from a number of references to history. 
Like most things that were important to man in his early 
condition, this can be traced back even to the mythical period. 
In Persia, at least, we have traces of it. Firdusi, in the “ Shah 
Namah,” relates how Jemshid, now known as a mythical 
personage, introduced a better civilisation among the people. 
Among the improvements it is told how, “He taught the 
unholy demon train to mingle water and clay, with which, 
formed into bricks, the walls were built, and then high turrets, 
towers and balconies and roofs, to keep out rain and cold and 


thick. Another was 103 inches square. There was an oblong brick 
71 inches long. It looked much like our own bricks, but it was only 
14 inches thick. Perrot and Chipiez state that the ancient bricks in 
the Euphrates Valley were from 15} to 15} inches square, and from 
2 to 4 inches thick, Persian sun-dried bricks are about 8 inches 
square and 2 inches thick, i 

* Adobes, or dobies, is probably a variant of the Arabic /od or ¢006, 
allied again to the Coptic 4007, which was also the Egyptian word for 
brick. 
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straw in them. The making of bricks is often represented in 
the sculptures of Egypt. M. Maspero thus describes the 
process :—‘‘ The ordinary Egyptian brick is a mere oblong 
block of mud mixed with, chopped straw and a little sand, 
and dried in the sun. At a spot where they are about to 
build, one man is told off to break up the ground ; others 
carry the clods and pile them in a heap, while. others again 
mix them with water, knead the clay with their feet, and reduce 
it to a homogeneous paste. This paste, when sufficiently 
worked, is pressed by the head workman in moulds made 
of hard wood, while an assistant carries away the bricks 
as fast as they are shaped, and lays them out in 
rows at a little distance apart to dry in the sun.”* 
As to the speed with which these bricks could be made, M. 
Maspero has to judge from the workmen of the present time, 
and he says that a modérn good workman can easily mould 
1,000 in a day, and that after a week’s practice he may be able 
to produce I,200 or 1,500, and some can turn out as many as 
1,800. As the modern appliances are the same as were used in 
former times he assumes that the results would be similar. 
The dimensions generally adopted for ordinary bricks were 8-7 
by 4°3 by 5°5—I presume these numbers represent inches. A 
larger size were 15:0 by 7'1 by 5°5.t He says, “Burnt bricks 
were not often used before the Roman period.” Ina note he 
adds that such bricks “are found of Ramesside age at 
Nebesheh and Defenneh ; even there they are rare, and these 
are the only cases I have yet seen in Egypt earlier than about 
the third century A.D.” This note is valuable from its showing 
how exclusively sun-dried bricks must have been the rule in 
ancient Egypt. 

Mr. Flinders Petrie has, in his explorations, come upon, in 
more than one instance, what might be called the “ foundation- 
stone” of Egyptian buildings, but as there was no stone, but a 
number of articles, such as gold, silver, lapis-lazuli, &c., a more 
exact term to give it would perhaps be that of “foundation 
deposit.” Among the articles, and generally in a very central 
position, he always finds a small model of a mud brick.{ This 
will show that along with the other objects it had most probably 
acquired some symbolic signification. 

Maimonedes gives a description of building mud walls. 
He says, ‘The builders take two boards, about six cubits 
long and two cubits high, and place them parallel to each other 
on their edges, as far apart as the thickness of the wall they 
wish to build ; then they steady these boards with pieces of 
wood fastened with cords. The space between the boards is then 
filled up with earth, which is beaten down firmly with hammers 
or stampers; this is continued until the wall reaches the 
requisite height, and the boards are then withdrawn.” § I 
understand that this is taken from the Talmudical authorities, 
but the great Rabbi does not explain in what pari of the world 
it was practised in. || ; 

Sanchoniathon, or whoever it may have been that wrote 
under that name, mentions Chrysor, and identifies him with 
Vulcan, as having invented many useful things; and it is 
quoted that ‘‘ Men worshipped him after his death as a God, 
and they called him Diamichius, z.c. the Great Inventor, and 
some say his brothers invented the making of walls and bricks. 
After these things of his race were born two young men, one of 
whom was called Technites, z.e. the Artist ; the other, Geinos 
Autochton, ze. Earth-born, or generated from the earth itself. 
These men found out how to mix stubble with clay, and to dry 
the bricks so made in the sun.” 

According to Professor Sayce, the Assyrians had a month 
called Sivanu, which he translates the “month of making 
bricks.” The Accadian name had the same signification, and 
it corresponded to the month of May. This would be the 
season after the rain, when the sun had begun to be hot, and 
the drying of the bricks would be easily accomplished. 


* Eeyptian Archaeology, p. 3. 

+ Ina note at the end of the volume the author says that, ‘‘ In the 
Delta at least the sizes of bricks, from the Twenty-first Dynasty down 
to Arabic times, decrease regularly. Under the Twenty-first Dynasty 
they are about 18 by 9 by 5 inches ; early in the Twenty-sixth, 163 
by 8} by 5; later, 15 by 753 in early Ptolemaic times, 14 by 7; in 
Roman times, 12 by 6; in Byzantine times, 10 by 5; and Arab 
bricks are 8 by 4, and continue so to our times.” Persian sun-dried 
bricks at the present day are generally about $ by 2, 

{t In the Z//ustrated London News for September 11, 1886, drawings 
of these objects, with their relative sizes and position, are given, 

§ Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol. viii. 
Pp. 409. 

|| The Hebrew word for brick is Zesanah. This also means 
*‘ white.” The term is also applied to the moon, owing to its white- 
ness. Rawlinson, in his Herodotus, suggests that there was some 
connection between the word ‘‘brick” and Siz, the Babylonian 
deification of the moon, who was God of Architecture. This would be 
a very interesting point if it could be established, but I understand 
that it is as yet doubtful. 


It is naturally inferred that the bricks made by the*|' 
Children of Israel in Egypt were sun-dried from the use of the: 


These references will show at least how important this 
building material must have been looked upon in very early 
times. Its first use or invention was ascribed to mythical per- 
sonages, thus attributing to it a kind of divine origin. In our 
own age it is difficult to realise how such ideas could have 
existed in the past, but from the authorities quoted there can 
scarcely, I think, be much doubt on the subject. teh a 

I shall now give a few details of the manner of building in 
mud, most of which are derived from what I saw in Persia. 
Many of the methods I saw there I have since found are also 
practised in other parts of the world. 

It was pointed out to me that in the larger towns, on enter- - 
ing a house, you have often to descend from the level of the 
street to the ground floor. It was explained that this results . 
from utilising the earth on which the house stands, and thus’ 
save the expense of transporting the building material from 
outside the town. 

In good houses a foundation is laid, varying from 2 to 4 feet 
in depth, formed of rough stones or broken fire-burnt bricks, . 
and piled up with mud and lime. This is carried up a foot or 
so above the ground, before the mud wall is commenced. In 
villages, where everything is rude, this foundation is made) of 
any kind of rubbish that is found handy. This is a very in- 
teresting feature of mud architecture, to which I shall have 
something to say farther on. Its object is no doubt to give 
strength where the wall would be liable to friction from the. 
street traffic, and probably to prevent to a certain extent damp~ 
from rising. It would also be a safeguard against another 
serious danger—that is, if water were to accumulate by any 
chance round the base of the mud walls, and remain long 
enough to soak through, a very serious catastrophe might take 
place from the house tumbling down. I cannot recall to my 
memory any foundation of this kind in the mud-houses of 
India. Village houses in the north-west of that country are 
usually built on a chabootra, which is a raised platform of mud, 
about a couple of feet in height, and this forms the floor of the 
house. This platform, by raising the foundation of the walls 
above the ground, may perhaps serve some of the purposes of 
the layer of stones in the Persian foundations. 

The walls of Persian houses vary from 2 to 4 feet in thick- 
ness. This depends entirely on the quality of the house and 
the means of the builder. Thick walls make a cool house, and 
that is a desirable thing in the climate of Persia. If upper 
rooms are required a greater strength of wall will be necessary. 
The mud is either laid on in layers or in the form of bricks.* 
As already explained, a layer of 2 or 3 feet of mud must be 
allowed to dry to a certain extent before another is laid on it, 
else the soft mud below will give way from the weight above. 
On this account both methods are generally practised. I re- 
member an officer who tried to make a mud hut for himselft 
when General Sir Samuel Brown’s force was in Jellalabad. In 
this case the walls were run up at once the full height required ; 
this was not very high, for it was a small place, and he had dug 
a foot or two down below the surface for his floor, but his wails 
tumbled in. When he adopted the system of layers—letting 
each dry before the other was laid on—he succeeded, and 
made a very comfortable place for himself. In garden walls 
hollow bricks are used for the top, to give lightness. These 
bricks are called sazduk, a word meaning “ box,” which is de- 
scriptive of their character.t The tendency in mud building to 
produce thickness below in the walls and lightness above, is. 
most marked in the walls of villages and towns. These are all 
built with a visible batter. The earth taken out to form the 
ditch gives an abundant supply of material for a town wall, and 
a thick, solid mass at the base is necessary to give strength to: 
the defence. 

Where wood is plentiful, as in the province of Mazenderan, - 
flat roofs are the rule. In large districts of Persia wood is © 
scarce. I understand that south of Tehran there is very little - 
timber, and there is also great danger from the white ants, 
so the vault or barrel-roof is the usual means employed. Accord- 
ing to Strabo it was the same in Mesopotamia. He says, “ All - 
the houses are vaulted on account of the want of timber.” | These 
vaulted roofs were frequent enough along the route I travelled. - 
I have seen whole villages with them. Square buildings would « 
have a dome, and a semi-dome at one end of a barrel-roof~ 
seemed to be a favourite method in that part of Persia. What 
struck me with surprise was the facility with which these- 
villagers could construct such roofs. If there was any . 
irregularity in the plan of the house, the barrel-roof was ex-~ 
tended or drawn in, as the case might be, to cover the space. . 
Of course in the villages it was all a very rough and ready kind 


* Sun-dried bricks are called Aes¢ in Persian; the fire-baked . 
bricks are ajur or awjur. In Afghanistan £Azs¢t is used for both burnt , 
and unburnt bricks. G7//, with a hard g, is Persian for mud. ‘ 

+ This recalls an old practice of Eastern architects in constructing 
domes with pots, thus producing a considerable reduction of weight 
and consequent diminution of thrust. 
is the dome of St. Vitale at Ravenna. 

} Strabo, B. xvi. ci. 5. See also B, xvi. ciii. 10. 


A well-known example of this. , 
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of work, evidently done by no better principle than that of rule 
of thumb. 

I was still more surprised when I learned that these vaulted 
roofs were constructed without centres. I can suggest so far 
how this is accomplished. Their bricks are said to be about 
8 inches square and only 2 inches thick ; this gives a large flat 
surface and not a very heavy brick for its size: They place 
these bricks, not perpendicularly, but at an angle, so that the 
one rests partly. on the other, and by the use of a little gaéch, or 
gypsum, which is plentiful in Persia, they can be made to 
adhere till the key-brick is put in. Perrot and Chipiez give a 
drawing of an arched conduit at Khorsabad,* where the bricks 
are shown in the construction almost similar to what I have 
just described, and I feel sure that these conduits were also 
made without centres. In describing the construction of these 
conduits the writer says :—‘“‘We may believe the notion of 
building in this way would never have occurred to the Assyrian 
architects but for their habit of dispensing with timber centres.” 

As the possibility of forming a vaulted roof without cen- 
treing may be new to many in this western part of the world, 
I shall add further evidence, which is supplied by Perrot and 
Chipiez. They say :—‘‘ We may refer those who are especially 
interested in constructive methods to M. Place’s account.of the 
curious fashion in which the workmen of Mossoul will build a 
pointed vault without the help of any of those wooden centre- 
ings in use in Europe. In our day, certainly, the masons of 
Mossoul use stone and mortar, but their example none the less 
proves that similar results may once have been obtained in 
different materials. A vault launched into mid-air without 
éentreing, and bearing the workmen who were building it on 
its unfinished flanks, was a phenomenon calculated to astonish 
an architect.”+ Rich gives details of a similar method, which is 
practised in Bagdad. It is also affirmed that the Byzantine 
architects produced arches, if not domes, without the aid of 
centres. M. Placet describes one method of making vaults 
without centres which he saw in Kurdistan, and in this case 
they were women who performed the operation. They placed 
rings of dried clay, each smaller than the other, till the dome 
was completed. The evidence of these authorities, added to 
what I learned in Persia, would seem to establish that this was 
the practice over all the wide space from the Mediterranean 
to Central Asia. 

In Persia the mud walls are covered over with a mixture 
ealled Zahgill,§ which is composed of mud and chopped straw ; 
this serves to prevent the rains from washing away the walls, as 
it hardens the surface. The application of this mixture is yene- 
rally repeated every two years. 

Thus far I-have been dealing mainly with details of 
construction, and with ordinary dwellings. The general 
impression in most minds will no doubt be that mud building 
only belonged to a rude condition of civilisation, and produced 
houses that were little better than hovels. I have now to point 
‘out that this manner of building was developed into a highly 
decorative style which, in itself, would entitle it to a place in 
the history of architecture. This position, it appears to me, 
has been almost entirely overlooked by those who have written 
histories of architecture. Architectural writers always. treat 
upon primitive wood constructions, because forms can be 
traced from it up to the highly-developed styles of Greece, 
Egypt and India. The same process can now be gone 
through with the primitive mud as a building material. Before 
I have done I shall point out architectural forms which owe their 
origin to this source. At present my purpose is to show that 
it was carried to a pitch of finish and refinement that rendered 
it worthy for the palace or the temple. The following letter 
sent to me by General Sir Charles Wilson would in itself be 
a sufficient evidence. Sir Charles is well acquainted with 
Western Asia, and being an engineer officer, he may be 
trusted as an authority. He says :—“It may interest you to 
know that in Anatolia there is much mud building, and that 
most of the great buildings of the Seljuks, more especially 
their great palace at Konieh, were of mud faced with glazed 
tiles. Some of the minarets of their mosques, built with sun- 
dried bricks, arranged in patterns and faced with glazed tiles, 
or with the ends of the bricks glazed, are extremely beautiful 
in their decay. The Seljuk architecture is Persian with a 
development of its own.” Here are mosques, or temples, and a 
palace constructed with sun-dried brick, which are declared by 
this high authority to be beautiful even in their decayed 


* See a History of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, vol. i. p. 232, 
fig. 93. See also fig. 92, p. 229. 

+ History of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, By Perrot and Chipiez, 
vol. i, p. 167. 

t Ninive et Assyrie, vol. i. pp. 266-67. The church of Mousta, a 
town in the centre of the island of Malta, was built in the present 
‘century by the local masons ; and they constructed the dome—said to 
be the third largest in Europe—without centres. 

§ The word is Zah=straw, and g7//=mud. In Indian villages the 
mud floors are washed over with a thin mixture of mud and cow- 
dung, ; 


_ A somewhat similar development was reached in Peru, but 
with different materials. Squier, in his ‘‘ Land of the Incas,” 
describes the palace of Chimu, where the adodes, or sun-dried 
bricks, were co vered with stucco, on which beautiful arabesques 
were produced in relief. From these ornaments he calls one 
ofthe great apartments the “ Hall of Arabesques,” * of which he 
speaks in warm..admiration, and adds, “no description can 
give an idea of the character of these ve/éevos.” In describing 
other ornamentation of the same kind, he says, “here, as else- 
where, there are traces of colour.” + 

I understand that the higher developed condition of this 
style of architecture in Persia was attained by covering the 
mud.walls with glazed tiles. The tiles, it must be understood, 
were covered with ornament. Those who are familiar with the 
artistic qualities of Persian tiles may be able to form some 
idea of what could be thus produced. I regret to say that I 
saw very little of it. The part of Persia through which I passed 
had been so utterly devastated by the Turkoman raids, scarce a 
vestige of anything ancient remained. At Meshed only I saw 
a gateway, built with sun-dried bricks and covered with orna- 
mental glazed tiles, but it was a very poor specimen of art, yet 
it told me what might be done in this style if the work could 
be put into the hands of real artists. Meshed is celebrated, 
and is a well-known place of pilgrimage, from its having the 
tomb of Imam Reza in it. The shrine is said to be decorated 
with some very fine tiles ; but the whole enclosure, which is in 
the centre of the city, can only be entered by the faithful. 

The interior of a mud building may also be decorated with 
glazed tiles; but in Persia gatch, or gypsum, is plentiful, and 
where ornament is required it is much used. In an old tomb 
at Sarrakhs I saw some particularly good ornament in this 
material, and it appeared to me to be all handwork. I chanced 
to come upon one room that impressed me with the capabilities 
of this manner of decoration. It was at a place called Mazinan, 
on the first march eastward within the Khorassan frontier. 
There appeared to be the remains of more than one town here. 
I strolled over to that which was nearest, and found that it was 
all formed of mud. It was rough work scrambling over the 
heaps, but at last I reached a mass that had probably been the 
arg, or citadel, and here is the description I jotted down at 
the time, immediately after the visit:—‘“It was with some 
difficulty that I was able to climb to the top, as the mound had 
been used as a quarry—a mud quarry—of the building material 
of the region. ‘The mass forming the mound was artificial, for 
I found bits of red burnt bricks or vessels embedded in it. The 
top was a curious maze of rooms, courts, stairs and roofs, much 
of it in a tumble-down condition, and it was rather difficult to 
find a way in places. From the superior finish of some of the 
rooms I concluded that a governor or some important man had 
lived in this place of security, but there were ruder additions, 
which showed that servants, or perhaps a more simple kind 
of people, had in all probability used some part of the place 
at a later time. The solid mass of mud or earth was. about 
20 feet high, and the houses were above that; still they 
were not ali on the same level, for I went up and down short 
flights of steps. -The whole was of mud or sun-dried bricks. 
Here I found at least one illustration of what can be done with 
such material which, from the high finish it presented, was 
rather a surprise tome. It was the best room in the place; 
the dimensions were small, somewhat about 15 by Io feet. The 
lines of the interior were all perfectly straight, and at right 
angles to each other. The best houses in London are not more 
exact or more finished in their details than what I found here. 
The mud must have been carefully put on at first, but the high 
finish was produced by gaéch, or gypsum. There were very 
handsome niches all round the walls, and the fireplace had 
been elaborate, but some act of destruction had taken place, 
and the fragments lay on the floor where they had fallen. The 
ornament was simple; there were some slight mouldings on 
the space between the niches. Lines had been drawn into the 
gypsum, and an ornament had been repeated by means of a 
stamp which had been pressed or imprinted when wet, producing 
a raised pattern ; the impression left was so clean and perfect 
it might have been gilt, and it would have been quite equal to 
the work we have at home on picture-frames. The contrast 
between this highly-finished interior with what was outside was 
very striking.” 

(To be continued.) 


MEASUREMENT OF ILLUMINATION. 


T the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers on May 1o, Mr. Berkley, president, being in the 
chair, the paper read was on “ The Distribution and Measure- 
ment of Illumination,” by Mr. Alex. P. Trotter, B.A., Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E. The paper was divided into three sections. The 
first dealt with geometrical principles ; the second with photo- 


* Peru, or the Land of the Incas, p. 135. 
+ bid. p. 154; also at p. 411. 
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meters ; and the third with the results of measurements made 
in the streets and public buildings in London. 

When light falls upon a surface that surface is said to be 
illuminated. Illumination consists of two factors—candle- 
power and distance. The carcel-meter was proposed in 1882 
as a unit of illumination. Mr. Preece showed that this was 
equal to a standard candle at 12°7 inches, and proposed the 
name “ Lux” for the English equivalent. The author has taken 
the candle-foot as a practical unit. The illumination of a hori- 
zontal plane at any point varies as the cube of the cosine of the 
angle of incidence of a ray of light falling on that point, when 
the candle-power and the height of the lamp are constant. 
Curves were given, showing this. distribution graphically ; 
illumination being represented as ordinates, and distances from 
the source of light as abscissze. _ 

The distribution of the total light on a surface varies as the 
solid angle subtended by that surface at the source of light. 
The usefulness of a white reflector depends on the solid angle 
which it subtends and not upon its absolute dimensions. The 
resultant illumination, due to a number of lamps spaced at 
distances apart, equal to once, twice, three times and six times 
their height from the ground, was shown by a number of curves. 
The distribution of the light of a continuous-current arc lamp 
is peculiar. For angles of incidence greater than 50 degs. it 
varies as the fourth power of the cube of the cosine of the angle 
of incidence. Light falling in a more vertical direction is 
largely reduced by the shadow of the negative carbon. 

The object of street-lighting is twofold—to mark out the 
street with beacons, and to provide illumination. Illumination 
begins to be useful when it is comparable with moonlight. 
Moonlight in this country rarely exceeds one thirty-sixth of a 
candle-foot, that is, a candle at 6 feet ; it is generally between 
one-sixtieth to one-hundredth of a candle-foot. The distribu- 
‘tion of illumination in more general cases was treated geo- 
metrically ; the variation of illumination due to the varying 
height of a lamp was discussed, and it was shown that there 
was no particular virtue in the angle of incidence, the tangent 
of which is 4/2. 

Calculated contour curves of equal illumination due to two 
lights at a distance apart equal to three times their height, and 
to three lights arranged in a triangle, at a distance apart equal 
to one and a half times their height, were given, together with 
curves of illumination due to arc lights spaced in a similar 
‘manner. The use of diagrams to which the author gave the 
name of characteristic curves was explained. In _ several 
respects these resembled steam-engine diagrams. The co- 
ordinates were candle-power and area ; the area of the diagram 
Was a measure of total light, or power in an optical form. The 
maximum and minimum illuminations in any example could be 
seen at a glance, and the shape of the curve showed the quality 
or regularity of the distribution. Characteristics for a square 
and for a circular area illuminated by a single light and for 
several arrangements of uniformly-spaced lights were given. 

The second section on photometry alluded to the different 
attempts which have been made to supplant photometers by 
thermo-piles, radiometers and photographic methods. The 
complication of gas-testing apparatus was contrasted with the 
simple forms of true photometers, such as those of Bunsen, 
Rumford and Foucault. A photometer was described, in which 
a shadow was thrown by a mirror upon a screen and a reflected 
beam of light was superposed upon the shadow; the whole 
screen was of a uniform tone when a balance was effected. In 
a direct-reading photometer a rod was placed nearly in the 
plane of the two lights to be compared. Two shadows were 
thrown on a screen, and the position at which the two shadows 
were of the same tone could be read off on a scale. The 
illumination photometers of Weber and Mascart-were briefly 
described. Mr. Preece’s photometer of 1883 depended on the 
measurement of the current of a small glow lamp. The sixth 
power of the current was approximately proportional to the 
candle-power. ‘The current was adjusted by resistances. The 
details of this photometer were discussed, and Captain Abney’s 
method of rapid oscillations in photometric measurement was 
described. Various errors were introduced in this use of a 
Bunsen screen and by the colour of the electric lamp at low 
candle-power. In a photometer designed by the author in con- 
junction with Mr. Preece, in 1884, a glow lamp was made.to 
approach or to recede from a Bunsen screen. The motion was 
given by a lever rolling on a cam in such a manner that the 
illumination could be read upon a uniformly divided scale. A 
number of modifications of this photometer were tried during 
the past winter, and resulted in the construction of an illumina- 
tion photometer, with which a large number of measurements 
had been made. Two glow lamps, 3? and°} candle-power, were 
mounted in along, blackened box. Either or both could be 
used at once. Four Lithanode cells supplied the current. A 
reflecting screen covered with white paper threw the light 
upwards through a star-shaped hole in a horizonal. screen of 
cardboard. The reflecting screen was mounted on hinges and 
could be wound up -by a fine chain, finally folding quite out of 
the light. The chain was wound upon a cam, and a hand or 


pointer was mounted on the axis of this cam. The cam was so 
shaped that a nearly uniformly divided scale was obtained. 
The scale was graduated empirically. Readings were taken 
when the illumination of the horizontal cardboard screen 
appeared to be identical with the illumination of the movable 
reflecting screen, visible through the star-shaped hole. The 
range of this photometer is from 2°5 to ‘oor candle-feet. 

Measurements were made in the South Kensington 
Museum, in which illuminations of about } candle-foot up to 
34 candle-feet were recorded. In Cannon Street Station the 
minimum was ‘025 candle-foot and the maximum ‘4 candle-foot. 
In Charing Cross Station the minimum was ‘o5 and the maxi- 
mum ‘5. Several sets of measurements were made in the City. 
The result of systematic measurement of part of Queen Victoria 
Street was given in contour lines of equal illumination. The 
maximum in an exceptional case was II, ordinary maximum °3, 
minimum ‘o25. Contour lines were constructed from a con- 
siderable number of measurements in Whitehall. The illumina- 
tion in Great George Street, Westminster, was also measured. 
The maximum was ‘9 and the minimum ‘oo5. The author was 
assisted in the street measurements by Mr. W. Winny and by 
Messrs, J. Leggat, L. E. Pierce and W..O. Wallace, students at 
Finsbury Technical College. Characteristic curves were drawn 
from these observations, and enabled the degree and the quality 
of the lighting to be compared. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. James Orrock has presented a large oil-painting, 
landscape with figures and cattle, by P. J. de Loutherbourg, to 
the South Kensington Museum, to be added to the National 
Gallery of British Art. 

Mr. G. Freeth Roper, of Manchester, died on Saturday 
last. His name was prominent in connection with the competi- 
tion for the Edinburgh Cathedral several years ago. 

A Baptismal Font, designed by Messrs. Ross & McBeath, 
is being executed for Insch Episcopal Church by Messrs. D. & 
A. Davies, ~ 

Messrs. Cassell & Company, Limited, will open their 
tenth annual exhibition of original drawings in black-and-white 
on Tuesday, the 24th inst. 

Mr. J. P. Seddon will design the memorial window which 
is to be erected in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, to the 
memory of the late Mr. W. H. Smith. 

Mr. Reginald G. Pinder, F.R.I.B.A., M.8.A., of Arcade 
Chambers, Bournemouth, has been appointed architect to the 
School Extension Committee at Bournemouth. C 

Mr. J. W. Bradley, assistant to the borough surveyor of 
Leicester, and a native of Burnley, has been selected from 
amongst ninety-three applicants as borough surveyor of Nelson, 
The salary is 250/7. per annum. ool 

_& Lychgate, designed by Mr. W. Scott Owen, has been 
erected at the south-east entrance of Bettws Churchyard. — 

Mr. Brightwen Binyon, of Ipswich, has been successful 
in the competition for the Barrett-Browning Memorial at Led- 
bury. Mr. Lunn, of Malvern, obtained second prize. 

‘Wastdale Head Chapel, an interesting little Lake District 
church, one of the smallest in the kingdom, at the head of 
Wastwater, is to be restored. . ‘ex 

The Asylum Committee of the Blackburn Corporation 
have awarded the prizes in the competition for the design of 
the new lunatic asylum as follows :—1, Messrs. Stones & Grad- 
well ; 2, Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme; 3, Messrs. Smith, 
Wilkinson & Birtwistle. There were twelve competitors, all 
local firms. The cost of the building is to be 30,000/, 

“Tilustrated History of Furniture” from the earliest to 
the present time, is the title of a forthcoming work by Mr. 
Frederick Litchfield, director of the Decorative Arts Guild and 
one of the foremost experts. Nearly 300 illustrations, many of 
which are full-page, will be given. The work is sure to be 
sought after by collectors. ; 

The Indian Institute in Oxford, for which Mr. Basil 
Champneys’s design has hitherto been only partially carried 
out, is now to be completed, the funds for that purpose having 
been obtained by Sir Monier Monier-Williams. As the pro- 
fessor has ceased to reside in Oxford, Convocation has agreed 
that the Curators of the Chest should undertake on his behalf 
to supervise the completion of the building. 

A Congregation of Cambridge University was held last 
week, when the report of the Council of the Senate recommend- 
ing the appointment of a syndicate to consider the wdvisability 
of erecting buildings in the Senate House Yard for the use of 
the Faculty of Law and other departments was rejected, the 
voting being—P/aced, 44 ; Non-placet, 117. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion will be held on Monday, the 30th inst., at three o’clock. 
The dinner will take place at the Holborn Restaurant Venetian 
Room at half-past six o’clock. Several of Her Majesty’s 
-Judges.and other distinguished. persons have accepted invita- 
tions to the dinner. 
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Ir is commonly supposed that the Palace of Blenheim was 
a creation at the cost of the British nation, and which was 
to be respected as a token of dignity by the representatives 
of the great Duke of MarisoroucH. But from an 
application which has been made in Mr. Justice Cuitty’s 
court, it would appear that the palace and. parks are not 
exempted from the operation of the Settled Land Act of 
1882, and therefore are not annexed inalienably to the 
ducal dignity. The present Duke of Martsoroucy, it is 
true, has no intention of selling or in any way disposing of 
Blenheim Palace, but there is no doubt he can deal with 
the building as if it were an ordinary settled estate. From 
the judgment of Mr. Justice CHITTY, it is evident that 
Blenheim cannot be considered as a national or Parlia- 
mentary property, which was made over. to the first Duke. 
Queen ANNE gave 220,000/. out of the privy purse to- 
wards the erection of the building. The Duke himself and 
the Duchess supplied 60,000/., and a sum of 20,000/. which 
was due to VANBRUGH and the workmen when the works 
were stopped was met by a grant under a special Act 
passed in the first year of the first GEORGr’s reign. It 
thus happens that only one-fifteenth part of the total cost 
came directly from the House of Commons. Queen 
ANNE’s money was no doubt derived from a Parliamentary 
grant, but the Act 1 Geo. I. c. 12 states that Queen ANNE 
had been graciously pleased to erect Blenheim at her own 
expense as a memorial of the glorious victories of the Duke 
of MarLBorouGH. The expression was no more than a 
complimentary manner of expressing. a circumstance on the 
part of some over loyal draftsman, but it has now to be 
taken literally. Blenheim must stand in the same position 
as the moneys and trinkets which the’ Duke accepted in his 
early days from ladies who admired his handsome features 
and his calm but confident manner. The palace is a 
woman’s gift, and the present owner can deal with it in the 
manner which is allowable to a tenant for life. If, how- 
ever, Blenheim is at any time to be sold to some wealthy 
American or Australian, who considers it would be a capital 
advertisement to be able to control his business from the 
cabinet of MarLBorouGH, it will be necessary to: go 
through some simple formalities, such as obtaining the 
sanction of trustees or of the Chancery Division of the 
High Court. 


Ir was remarkable to observe the absence of opponents 
to the Glasgow Buildings Regulations Bill before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. The North generally 
has representatives of many sides on such an occasion, and 
for the dulness of the procedure on English Bills there are 
daily contests. On the first day evidence was given in 
favour of such a reform of the Glasgow Dean of Guild 
Court. The present Dean said a code of building regula- 
tions was desired, but he was without the authority that was 
required for its preparation. The chairman of the com- 
mittee having charge of the Bill said that at present they 
were unable to prevent the erection of buildings which in a 
short period would have all the bad attributes of those 
which had been pulled down.. He also informed the Com- 
mittee that the fires in Glasgow arising from defective 
building regulations were about six times as many as in 
London, and they occupied an. equally unfavourable posi- 
tion when compared with other large towns. A clause was 


passed by which the operations of the Bill were. limited 


generally to new buildings, and to additions to and altera- 
tions in new or existing buildings. 


On Tuesday an event of some importance. occurred. 
When clause 30, which provides that in certain cases, 
where there is likely to be extra or undue-risk of fire to 
adjoining or neighbouring buildings, the Dean. of Guild 
may require such precautions to be.taken -by the _ peti- 
tioner, and such works to be executed by him in: connec- 
tion with the erection. of. such proposed buildings as the 


Dean of Guild may consider proper for the protection of | 


such adjoining or neighbouring buildings, came up for con- 
sideration, the Chairman asked whether in Glasgow the 
limits adopted in London for cubic space could not be 
adopted. Counsel agreed, as it were, under compulsion. is 
The question of by-laws then arose, and the committee — 
declared that they could not approve of by-laws of so. 
particular a character as was proposed. They considered | 
that the approval of the Scotch Office: was necessary, in the 
same way as English by-laws are approved by the Local 
Government Board. The consideration of the by-laws was 
therefore postponed. 


THE tapestries which M. Carnot, as President, has 
sent to the King of DENMARK as a present from France on 
the occasion of His Majesty’s golden wedding, are unique in 
one important respect. They were prepared from original 
designs which are not likely to be again employed. The 
principal piece has for subject Autumn and Winter, and 
represents two children who are surrounded with garlands . 
of flowers that belong to the flora of both seasons. The _ 
design is by the late Paut Baupry, some of whose work 
has*been produced in Zhe Architect. It is one of a seriés 
that he executed for the Gobelins, but the rest were 
destroyed in the fire of 1871. - In style the tapestry cor- | 
responds with French work of the eighteenth century. , 
Another piece, which was produced at Beauvais, was 
designed by M. Frang¢als, the landscapist. - 


Ir cannot be said that the measurement of high tem- 
peratures has reached the perfection that is desirable in 
manufactures, and accordingly the pyrometer which Pro- 
fessor ROBERTS-AUSTEN, of the Royal Mint, described at a 
meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers on Tuesday 
will receive much attention. WEDGEWOOD’s pyrometer is 
still in use. In 1861 Sir WILLIAM SIEMENS took up the 
subject. He, and more recently CALLENDAR, have shown 
that very trustworthy results might be obtained by employ- 
ing the increased resistance of a platinum wire, due to 
heating it, as a measure of the temperature to which the 
wire was raised. On the other hand,. Professor H. LE 
CHATELIER perfected the ‘use of thermo-junctions, the 
electrical equilibrium of which was disturbed by heat, and 
the measurement of the difference of potential thereby 
produced afforded a means of ascertaining the temperature 
to which 'the junction was subjected. Professor RoBrrts- 
AUSTEN, after describing his method of rendering the 
indications of the Le CHATELIER thermo-junction  self- 
recording, proceeded to show what degree of confidence 
might be placed in the measurement of high temperatures, 
incidentally comparing the testimony afforded by an air- 
thermometer and by a thermo-junction as to the tempera- | 
tures of highly-heated bodies. The meeting-points of gold « 
(1,045 degs. C.) and of palladium (1,500 degs. C.) were » 
measured by the aid of a thermo-junction, a spot of light - 
from a galvanometer with which the thermo-junction was» 
connected, traversing a scale 30 feet long. Electric pyro- 
meters were, however, in the Professor’s opinion, too costly, ° 
and were not sufficiently simple for daily use in works, and 
it was fortunate therefore that a less complicated instrument > 
of sufficient accuracy had: also been : furnished by, Le’ 
CHATELIER, who had thereby increased the debt due to | 
him by the scientific and industrial world. His new 
optical-pyrometer, based upon the photometer of CoRNu, | 
was described at length, and a series of measurements of 
high temperatures made by its aid in the furnaces of the 
Royal Mint and in various metailurgical works in this 
country and on the Continent were given. ~ Professor» 
Roserts-AUSTEN then dealt with the question of pyrometry 
from the-point of view of the special needs of the engineer, 
and concluded with an appeal to practical men to do all: in 


their power to foster scientific investigation. 


Tue French Government appear to have no difficulty in 
finding money to adorn the Parliament House. Com- 
missions have beén -given for six statues which are to be 
placed in the sa//e where the bas-relief of Mirabeau and 
The Representatives of the States-General is placed. The 
statesmen who will appear in marble are to be Danton, 
VERGNIAUD, CASIMIR. PERIER,” BERRYER,, LEDRU ROLLIN” 


} 


and GAMBETTA, heroes of the four revolutions. ~ 
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THE REPUTATION OF ARTISTS. 


HEN “Perer Pinpar” addressed Dick WILSON, 
R.A., who. was “by Britain left in poverty to 
pine,” he told him in facile verse of the great fame which 
awaited him :— | 
Thou start’st-at my prophetic rhymes ! 


Don’t be impatient for those times. 
Wait till thou hast been dead a hundred years ! 


Fuse. did not consider it was necessary for so long a time 
to elapse before Wriison’s worth was admitted by his 
countrymen, and “prices as proud as those of CLAUDE, 
Poussin or ELZHEIMER” were obtainable for his works. 
There is no doubt that the prophecies of WoxLcor and 
FUSELI eee in some measure realised, for WILSON is 
now accepted as one of the classics of landscape art. 

His case was remarkable, for at a time when the 
grand manner of treating nature found believers, his best 
works were not to be seen in noblemen’s galleries, but in a 
pawnbroker’s garret, and the artist himself was to be found 
in a room in Tottenham Street, which was without furniture, 
and therefore offered a refuge which was safe against 
bailiffs. But there was a lower degradation awaiting poor 
Witson. In his empty room Le was free, but FusELI tells 
us how the landscapist, ‘‘as an asylum for the severest 
wants incident to age and decay of powers, was reduced to 
solicit the librarian’s place in the Academy, of which he was 
one of the brightest ornaments.” FUSELI, as a paid official, 
was too well aware of the insolence and tyranny of the 
English Academicians who ruled in Somerset House in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 

WILSON was not the only artist of that age who was 
compelled to suffer because patrons and the public were 
incompetent to appreciate the merits of his works. RICHARD 
Cosway, another of the early Academicians, firmly believed 
that the spirit of WiLL1aAm Pirr came back all the way from 
Elysium to him in order to apologise for the neglect of the 
miniaturist’s works. As the head of the Government, and 
as a representative citizen, Pirt was under equal obligation 
to express regret to many other artists for the British in- 
difference to art. But, since the offence was general, it 
would be hard to apportion the responsibility. 

The people of the eighteenth century stood not alone in 
their inability to be overcome by a master’s strokes. |The 


admirers of landscape at the beginning of the present 
century would have allowed ConstapLE to become as: 


needy as Wixson; and if he lived in comfort it was not with 
the help of money which-he had acquired through the sales 
of his pictures. 
prized far below his worth. 
received about one-hundredth of its present value. . The 
drawing by Cox which so captivated the first of the F..M. 
RicHarpsons, and made him give himself up to water- 


colours, was priced by the dealer who exhibited it at twenty. 
guineas, and probably the artist obtained one-fourth that, 


sum for it. 


The sales of the MurieTTA collection in London, and | 
of the Dumas collection in Paris, which have just taken | 
place, by themselves show the mysterious influence which, 


time and circumstance exercise in enhancing the value. of 
certain paintings. In some cases a century or even longer 
must elapse before a work receives its full measure of 
admiration ; but there are others for which a shorter time 
suffices. MILLET, with his French peasants, repeated: the 
experience of Witson with his classical landscapes, ‘The 


gaunt, over-worked, poverty-stricken figures were not in. 


keeping with the taste of his time, and the humblest 
peasant of Barbizon was able to lead as luxurious a life as 
the painter. Can any one explain how the change has come 
about? The French people apparently were as liable to be 
moved to pity by the misery of agricultural labourers forty 
years ago as they are now, but they remained as indifferent 


before MitLet’s work when it was produced as they are. 


still, when they read La Bruykre’s description of the 
French peasants of his time. It cannot be said either that in 
England in the artist’s time people were less affected by such 
scenes as Davip Cox drew than they are in 1892. Yet ifa 
visitor to Greenfield House, in Harbourne, some fifty years 
ago, were to offer Cox in person four thousand, or even one 
thousand, guineas for a work, the artist would probably 


Davip Cox, who was another genius, was" 
For the Vale of Clwyd he- 


send a quiet hint to the.Birmingham police that.he wished 
to be rescued from‘a lunatic’) ~~ tt) >> 

It would be absurd to believe that sooner or later all 
artists are to have a rectification of the judgment of their 
contemporaries, Many paintings which merit attention are 
certain to be kept out of auction-rooms in which high 
prices prevail. The reputation of the dead séems to be as* 
little subject to a rational law as that of living artists. It. 
was revealed in the course of a law-suit last week that. 
the late Epwin Lone was to be paid 5,000/. for a scripture 
piece. Can anyone imagine that a century hence it would . 
be valued at as high a figure? Is it not likely that the , 
picture would be considered as in no way superior to the, 
attempts of Hitron and West? On the other hand, what - 
collector would care to exhibit one of GEORGE MorRwanp’s , 
pictures in his gallery five or six years ago? They were ; 
considered to be as much out. of place beside the works of © 
ancient or modern’ “masters” as the unfortunate artist ; 
would be in the very respectable society of his time: Yet ; 
MorLanp’s works have secured abundant admiration at) 
recent exhibitions in Burlington House, and if the dealers, 
desire he may become one of the most prized of eighteenth- 
century painters. He was not a greater sinner than, 
ROMNEY, who once more has become the head of a faction ; 
and’ the rival of REyNoLpDs in the esteem of amateurs. + 
When we observe the mysterious way in which some painters. 
are resuscitated it is not difficult to suppose that a day will 
come for old Fusr.i himself. The Miltonic subjects which - 
the Trustees of the National Gallery would not allow to be, 
thrown in with the rest of the Angerstein collection will 
then be rescued from some loft or. cellar, and give rise to a, 
stiff contest in CHRISTIE’S rooms. 

We have, however, no concern at present with the ups , 
and downs of the market for pictures, and we are not about. 
to suggest the kind of works which it will be wise to pur- 
chase’as an investment. The examples we have given are. 
simply intended to remind the reader of what he must_ 
believe already, viz. that the inclination of the public, 
towards all classes of works of art is little better than a 
whim, and we have selected paintings in preference to other , 
works, because from their portability they can be more, 
easily subjected to momentary changes. W Tages 
|’. Assuming that the enhanced prices which were lately» 
given in auction-rooms for some paintings bore a relation’. 
to the intrinsic qualities of them, is it not evident that the - 
painters were in advance of their time? They no doubt. 
remembered that ‘all. who live to please must please to’ 
live,” and did their best to: sécure the approval of their. 
contemporaries. In many cases they were likely to be~ 
indifferent to what might occur a century afterwards. But 
after all they were only partially successful, for. otherwise 
they must -have gained more money. ‘This difference : 
between the value of works of art and the sums paid for , 
them may be only a rough and ready gauge of appreciation, | 
but so far'as it'goes it is effective. Judging by it and by . 
other standards, ‘it:may. be affirmed that it is a rare event , 
for the author of a great work to receive any reward that is 
commensurate withohis merits. Leaving rewards out of thes 
question, what is. still more unfortunate is the common;. 
inability of his contemporaries to comprehend what he has . 
produced. It might even be said that many chapters in , 
thes history of art can find an exposition in the circum- 
stances connected with the Wellington Monument in St. 
Paul’s. StTEvENs was rewarded for his labour on terms that , 
might serve for: an inferior sort of assistant. But his work, 
has. been treated with as much indifference as if in part or | 
wholly it was:produced by a machine. Probably there is + 
not’one of the dignitaries of St. Paul’s who, | without 
cramming, could point out its beauties. STEVENS was one ; 
of those men who, like WILson, could be advised to “ wait. 
till thou hast been dead a hundred years.” Yet from the ; 
state of opinion about sculpture, who dare say that even in 
a century the monument will be worthily esteemed ? 

A‘ case that is not unlike STEVENS’s is now being trans- 
acted in Manchester. When the Town Hall was completed’ 
it was decided to adorn the principal room with paintings.’ 
Imitation of Medizval work which might serve for stained-~ 
glass was out of the question. The commission was offered 
to Mr. Mapox Brown, probably because his style was. 
considered to be archaic, and therefore to some extent in 
keeping with the building. The painter set to work in-a+ 
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characteristic manner. He was regardless of his own 
interest, as he was not to be paid by time, and has devoted 
years to the pictures, working on them with all his energy. 
He felt that for the first time he was entrusted with the 
decoration of a public building, and wished to show his 
gratitude that mural painting was not ignored by all. 
Winter and summer Mr. Mapox Brown has lived asa 
solitary in the great room, or rather in a little tem- 
porary enclosure in a corner of it. The series is now 
approaching completion, but the Town Council do not 
rejoice at their investment. The aldermen and councillors, 
their wives and daughters, are not able to comprehend the 
style of the artist. We suppose they would prefer pretty 
subjects, like Mr. Marcus Stone’s, or those which em- 
bellish packages of soft goods. The one artist in all 
England who has remained true to his ideal, and who puts 
more thought into his pictures than a score of Academicians, 
has been condemned as if he had obtained orders under 
false pretences. Mr. Mapox Brown has borne neglect so 
meekly during his life it is not necessary to bid him look 
forward to another century. He believes that truth must 
prevail, and in that hope thinks lightly of treatment which 
is a slow martyrdom. 

There is not, however, much advantage in blaming 
modern people if they are unable to take only an in- 
adequate measure of the worth of a work of art. Can it 
be said that at any time or in any country there was 
capacity to render justice to what was best in art? . Were 
the Greeks cognisant of all the subtle beauties which were 
found in the Parthenon? If so, how has it happened that 
it was necessary to discover in our day the phenomenon 
of apparently straight lines being laid out as curves? 
“According to Sir Ropert Rawuinson, K.C.B., entasis 
and other deviations from rigid lines in Greek temples are 
only signs of defective masonry. Perhaps there was an 
official authority on construction in Athens, who combined 
similar genius, modesty, taste and practical skill, who 
was also able to sweep away the fallacy that the curved line 
-is the line of beauty. The great writers of Athens do not 
refer to anything that was surprising in the curved surfaces 
of the Parthenon; they do not even free us from doubt 
about the authorship of the work. Were the citizens im- 
pressed by the sculptured work around it which is sup- 
posed to represent the Panathenaic procession? It was 
commonly supposed that PHErp1As was all but worshipped, 
although afterwards there were suspicions of his honesty. 
But the exhumation of the Dionysos by PRAXITELES at 
Olympia has thrown a new light on the occasional refer- 
ences to sculpture in Greek books. Professor GARDNER, 
we read in Zhe Architect of last week, now is able to say 
that the style of PRaxITELEs “suited the Greek taste better 
‘than the loftier manner of Puerpias, and the effect it had 
on the whole Greek world was immediate and prodigious. 
The influence of PHErp1as, as is the way when artists strike 
‘too high a note, spread but slowly in Greece ; but that of 
PRAXITELES and Scopas may be traced at once in all parts 
of the Greek world, from Syracuse in the West to Lycia in 
the East.” There was but one Puerpras, but lesser men 
may find some consolation in the recollection that he was 
not prized as he deserved. It has taken much more than a 
hundred years to make his works universally known, but 
the same kind Fate which preserved his frieze may also be 
guardian for works of a different class, and sooner or 
later rescue them from oblivion and make them famous. 


THE COMPENSATION OF ARCHITECTS 


IN AMERICA.* 


Ts print and in speech-Mr. Charles Eliot Norton has recently 

taken the architects of our time to task for the absence 
from their work of refinement and poetic sense. He complains 
that the architect is no longer a poet, and finds especial cause 
to lament the dearth of the ennobling element, which is a trait 
of the architecture of the best times. This absence of really 
fine and noble qualities in many of the buildings of Harvard 
University at Cambridge has been, in his opinion, distinctly 
detrimental to the aims of the University towards the culture 
of its students. Mr. Norton’s contention that the forms of our 


* A paper by Mr. Robert D. Andrews, published in the A7chi- 
“te:tural Review. 


buildings leave a subtle and lasting imprint upon our general 
culture and even upon our character, will be recognised by 
thoughtful men as having substantial grounds. 

Of course, Mr. Norton does not take us to task because we 
are unable to provide historic old buildings of the time when 
all buildings were good, nor because we cannot give our new 
buildings in the college yard the mellow charm of 200 years of 
ivy and lichen that belongs to the University buildings of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Our Puritan forefathers decided our 
claims to such privileges once for all, and I am sure that our 
distinguished critic would not wipe out the record of their 
emancipation for all the serene, grey buildings of Old England. 

It is not then because our college buildings are not old that 
we are called to account, but because they are not better ; 
because in their shortcomings there seems to be a needless want 
of perception and true refinement, an indifference to high poetic 
qualities that makes their atmosphere inimical to a broad 
culture. 

Without questioning the justice of Mr. Norton’s particular 
criticisms, let us allow that the college buildings might be 
better than they are. What then? Is there aremedy? Where 
does the fault chiefly lie? With those who design and execute 
the work, or those who inspire and authorise it? Do the autho- 
rities who are responsible for the erection of the objectionable 
buildings select their architects with a view to their special cafpa- 
bilities for poetic work, or are other considerations held to be of 
greater importance? In short, to Mr. Norton’s complaint that 
the architects are not all poets, we ask, Does the public demand 
that they should be? I do not mean in a narrow, literal sense ; 
for every great poet comes before his time, and creates his 
audience. But does it recognise artistic merit in the architect 
as it recognises it in the actor, the musician, the singer, the 
painter, the sculptor and the author, by its willingness to pay 
for services in proportion to their artistic worth? This ques- 
tion must be answered, No. 

It is, indeed, very curious to observe that while every 
artistic profession, down through all the auxiliary occupations 
and handicrafts, is paid upon the basis of artistic merit, the 
architectural profession is the only one which is paid upon a 
basis which does not take the measure of artistic success into 
any direct account. Of course the reply at once suggests itself 
that successful and artistic work finds its own remuneration in 
an increased practice, and so the successful architect can have 
nothing to complain of. But from one point of view, at least, 
he has something very serious to complain of which invalidates 
that reply, as I hope to be able to show. In all the artistic 
professions—acting, singing, music, painting, sculpture and 
literature—as well as in the professions of medicine and law, 
where special abilities. take the place of artistic gifts, the prin- 
ciple of paying for services in accordance with the artistic or 
professional standing of the individual employed is universally 
accepted. 

Therefore the actor, for instance, finds a premium set upon 
his best artistic endeavour, not only because it will insure his 
ready engagement, but also because, as the value of his services 
increases, he finds that he gains, through the increased pay- 
ment he receives, the possibility of greater leisure for study and 
recuperation from fatigue, and then, through this additional 
gain in his powers, is able to still further advance in his art. 
The same is broadly true in all the professions I have men- 
tioned. In each it is the individual which is sought by the 
public. Whoever heard of a competition of doctors or of 
lawyers to handle a certain case? The only competition which 
Bernhardt knows is the competition of managers bidding 
against each other for her services, and of the men and boys 
that form a queue in front of the box-office five days before the 
sale of seats begins. 

St. Gaudens can afford to refuse orders for years ahead. 
Lowell might name his own price for a poem. Patti may secure 
a good year’s income in a fortnight. The price Sargent: sets 
for a portrait will enable him to spend months upoh it. In all 
these things, increased ability is so rewarded that there is ever 
an incentive and opportunity for still further increase. Thus 
the public establishes such demands for a high artistic standard 
in these professions, 

But we depart from this happy condition of things when we 
come to architecture. In the architectural practice of to-day it 
is the rule to pay the architect for his usual services a commis- 
sion of five per cent. upon the money expended in carrying out 
his designs. This custom of payment is deeply rooted and is 
almost universally followed. It presents three features which 
are open to criticism in a notable way. 

1. The most carefully educated and gifted man gets no 
more for his services in a particular case than would be paid to 
afarless able man. It is self-evident that the value of the 
services of a truly conscientious and able artist is greater than 
the value of the services of a man of low standards and mean 
abilities. Yet these services are assumed to be equal by the 
present system of payments. 

2. By this system no account is taken of the nature of the 
designs, whether they require a cultivated, artistic sense, or the 
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simple, everyday knowledge of the intelligent builder. The 
same sum of money is willingly paid an architect for a carefully 
studied and difficult little seaside cottage or fora farm barn, 
provided they cost the same sum. toy 

3. The result of the present mode of payment is that the 
more prosperous and successful an architect becomes the less 
and less time he has to bestow upon each individual piece of 
work ; and as he has no chance of prosperity save through the 
number and value of his commissions, he is naturally led to 
strive to increase the amount of his work, although by so doing 
he is compelled to correspondingly decrease his personal atten- 
tion to each relative portion of it. 

We may sum up the results of these three objections as 
follows :—By the present mode of payment the public first 
refuses to recognise the difference in the artistic capacity of 
individuals ; second, it refuses to recognise the artistic differ- 
ence in widely varying services rendered by the same individual ; 
and third, it refuses to pay the architect in a way that will 
enable him to give its work his best attention. 

Certainly this is a startling statement, and yet is logical and 
just, as I believe. There are many considerations which bear 
upon the matter and somewhat mitigate the severity ofthis 
summary ; but, in a final judgment, I believe this statement will 
be maintained. If it be found in the main just and true, it is of 
great importance for the future of architecture in its best sense 
that the public as well as the profession should understand the 
position. Years ago I made the observation that our architects 
as a rule did their best work in their youth, that after a while 
the simplicity and purity of their early work gradually gave 
place to incoherence, the grammar of their speech became 
slovenly, their thought shallow and trivial. The strong vigorous 
personality was gone, crushed out by some inexorable force, 
bearing on all alike. : 

I think my observation will be endorsed by the experience 
of many, and one does not venture much in saying that such a 
deterioration of artistic principle must be largely the product of 
a mode of payment which virtually ignores artistic results, and 
places its premiums upon administrative ability and mediocre 
design. I say places its premiums upon mediocre design. 
The architects who know what an infinite amount of study, 
thought, time, care and, consequently, money is requisite to 
produce really admirable work will readily understand what I 
mean ; but to others explanation may be necessary. 

In the first place the mass of the people like, demand and 
are content with mediocrity necessarily ; for the two things are 
synonymous. The taste of the mass is the medium taste. 
Therefore an architect may escape general censure, at least, and 
even win general praise, if he have a certain facility and 
address, without lifting his work from the realms of mediocrity. 
Of course by his pretension to an artistic profession he places 
himself under the obligation to think and design as an artist. 
But he says to himself, “Wherein shall I better myself? I 
have as much work as my neighbour, and get it done with half 
the draughtsmen. While his office expenses are 60 per cent. 
of his income mine are only 30 per cent., and he gets paid no 
more for his work than I do for mine. Therefore I will take 
the profits, and he can have his art.” 

But it is not this sentiment alone which puts the premium 
on mediocrity of design. It is not alone because good design 
costs more in draughtsmen’s time and office materials and rent 
(for more draughtsmen means more rent) that the present mode 
of payment is bad, but also because, with the increase of 
draughtsmen there is a corresponding tendency to let the 
standard of design drop down to the level of the draughtsmen’s 
abilities. This is inevitable. When his own time is so largely 
taken up with consultations with clients, reading and answer- 
ing letters, interviewing contractors, and the thousand and one 
petty details of administration (to say nothing of travel), the 
architect finds that he has only brief and disconnected intervals 
of quiet to bestow upon his designs. 

This difficulty he meets, as far as possible, by a division of 
work with partners and a careful organisation of his assistants. 
This makes matters easier, but does not remedy the evil. The 
same essential fault exists. The architect is not master of his 
own design because he has not the time to take into his mind 
and digest, so to speak, the elements which go to make it up. 
If he prefers the expression of his own personality at all costs, 
as, for example, did Mr. Richardson, he must often rest content 
with crudeness of details ; or, if he will have finish of detail, it 
must be more or less at the expense of personality. In any 
case the result is a compromise and, relatively speaking, a 
failure. Compared with a possible result under possible condi- 
tions (of which I shall presently speak), the product of work 
done under the present conditions must be classed as mediocre. 
Ido not mean that good work has not been done under the 
present conditions of our practice, but that under others better 
work may be done, that the modern, great, highly-organised 
office is the sign of a condition unfavourable to the production 
of essentially good architecture. It is too much like a shop 
where certain wares are 'turied out with more or. less rapidity, 
where one makes their framework, another shapes them, and 


others again finish and polish them. It suggests too much the 
methods of mercantile success... It. is, in short, the natural 
result of the premium put upon administrative ability through 
the present mode: of paying the architect, for his successes, in 
work rather than in money. Rs 

Perhaps the most curious of all modern business arrange- 
ments is the bargain now in vogue between the architect and 
his client. The financial interests of the architect and his 
client are diametrically opposed. In the case of an ordinary 
business trustee, it is customary to pay him a commission upon 
the income he is able to turn over to his client from moneys 
invested, so that the greater the client’s benefit financially, the 
greater is his trustee’s benefit also. The trustee’s diligence and 
care have their reward in an increased commission. In the 
architect’s case the reverse is true. The better he serves his 
client the more his commission is yeduced. Suppose by dili- 
gent labour and study he discovers a mode of reducing the cost 
of the building some 5,000 dols. by making certain considerable 
changes in his drawings. By this added labour he saves the 
owner this sum, plus 5 per cent. commission upon it, or 
5,250 dols. on the commission saved. But the cost to the 
architect is further increased by the cost of changing his draw- 
ings, the time consumed in studying these changes and the 
normal profit that such labour should receive, so that, to save 
the owner some thousands of dollars, he has to reduce his own 
profits by an equal number of hundreds, It is obvious that an 
arrangement having such results sets a premium upon hasty 
and. unscrupulous work, and it is strange that the careful 
business men of our country should not have already discovered 
a remedy for a situation so anomalous from a business point of 
view. : 

The influence of this constant pressure towards hasty work 
cannot be without some result upon even the most conscientious 
of men, yet, because it is largely amoral question, capable of 
being clearly seen and squarely met, architects of reputation 
rarely consciously yield to its influence. Fy 

We find, then, that the glaring defects of the present condi- 
tions are these :—The failure to discriminate in payment 
between the artistic merit of individuals; the failure to dis- 
criminate in payment between the artistic value of the services 
of the same individual; and, finally, that to gain financial 
success the architect must jeopardise or throw away his hopes 
of high artistic success. The principle involved in each of 
these defects is the same, and if the last of the three (the most 
subtle in its operation and effect) could be cured, the others 
would not long stand. Let us look at the more obvious 
anomalies of the previous arrangement. Suppose an architect, 
by good fortune, should secure work that doubled his former 
income. He would then be able to give each dollar’s worth but 
half the attention he could formerly give it; and, if again he 
doubled it, he could give it but a quarter the former care. 


-Thus he is paid inversely in proportion to the relative amount 


of time he has to give, z.e. the less time he gives the more he 


-is paid. 


Or, putting it in another way, the less work he gets the 
better off his clients are, because he has more time to study 
and refine his design.. Here, then, we come on the track of 
Mr. Norton’s thought. What he demands of us is more study, 
more refinement, and, as he puts it, more poetry. If, however, 
to do good work we must do relatively few pieces of work, it 
follows either that the men who do the good work must be paid 
prices in proportion or else, metaphorically, starve. To be 
sure, there are always some few intensely devoted men who are 
willing to starve that art may live, and such will always do 
good work. But the great point to-day is that the general 
public thinks that, because some architects are able to prosper 
and still maintain a flourishing show of art, it is setting very 
liberal premiums upon good work, whereas, as I have tried to ~ 
show, the reverse is true. 

It has been my intention in this paper to present as well as 
I could the objections to our present system of payment, rather 
than to attempt to trace the path by which we should arrive at 
something better ; but, for the sake of contrast, I will venture 
to carry out the deductions to be drawn from the foregoing 
criticism. Let us suppose, for instance, that Harvard College 
is given 250,000 dols. for a new library, and that, instead of 
allowing the donor to name an architect of chance acquaintance, 
the authorities of the college should interpose and say, “ No, 
we propose that this new building shall be as simple, beautiful 
and perfect as we can find artist to make it. It must be 
in harmony with the broadest and richest thought of our time. 
It must be a book that our young men can study, and in it find 
the same standard of high mental and spiritual culture that we 
profess to teach. _ Until we can find such an artist our old 
library will suffice.” Such.a sentiment would be too ideal to be 
true, I fear, for some time to come ; and yet it should be true. 
But suppose instead they said :—-“ We want the best man we 


can get, to express in this new building the sentiment proper to 
the place. 


We will get together the architects who in their 
work have shown marked appreciation of the fine and subtle 
qualities we want expressed here, and leave them to decide 
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among themselves who in all the country, one of their number 
or not, is most competent to give us what we should have. 
We will call in to his assistance the best experts on library 
planning, we will give him a salary of 10,000 dols. a year until 
the building is finished, and pay all expenses for assistance of 
any necessary kind he may require. He shall give in person 
one-half of his whole time, either at the work or at his office 
erected adjacent to the work, no absence to exceed three 
days.” 

*Such a proposition would be full of significance. It would 
imply a recognition by those who made it of the fact that certain 
men have a greater artistic aptitude than certain others, and 
‘that among men of perhaps equal aptitude each has a natural 
power for the expression of certain related qualities and a con- 
‘sequent shortcoming in certain others, so that there is always 
some one man especially well fitted for each particular problem. 
The desire to find the one right man would testify to the value 
placed upon the high artistic qualities whose dearth Mr. Norton 
‘laments, and the means resorted to to find him would show the 
sincerity of that desire. It would show their intelligence as well 
‘by recognition of the fact that artists are the best judges of their 
-own art. By giving the chosen architect a salary commensurate 
with his abilities and paying directly his contingent office 
expenses, instead of giving him a commission upon the total 
amount expended and not paying his office expenses, they would 
show that they had detected the anomaly of the arrangement 
which increases the architect’s profits in proportion as he shirks 
his duties to his clients, and, finally, by insisting upon a certain 
fixed proportion of his personal attention to the work, they 
would insure, as far as lay in their power, their getting the full 
-service for which they paid. 

To the architect such a proposition would open a long vista 
of magnificent possibilities. To find himself chosen by a com- 
pany of his peers solely on account of his acknowledged ability 
to handle an important piece of artistic design, would fill him 
with a deep resolve to be worthy of the trust reposed in him by 
them. To know that his clients cared for and respected his art, 
and because of that sought him out, would give the sympathetic 
impulse so vital to an artistic nature. In the exact apportion- 
ment of his time he would find a very valuable barrier against 
innumerable annoyances that he now has to undergo. His 
immediate and constant association with the actual work would 
lead to a more practical and less theoretic mode of design, 
would teach him the virtues of a just economy, and enable him 
to take advantage of many hints developed in the progress of 
the work by the structure itself. 

I believe that it would be found more economical in the end 
to pay out in a salary and for draughtsmen’s expenses a sum 
twice the amount of the usual commission, and stipulate the 
architect’s attendance somewhat as suggested above, than to pay 
as now. Iam convinced that large sums of money are need- 
lessly spent for ornaments, carvings and mouldings, which 
would never be executed if the architect had the opportunity of 
becoming intimately acquainted with the essential resources of 
design hidden in each particular material. Ornament is often 
‘more used to conceal paucity of ideas than for its own fitness 
and beauty. Familiarity with fact is the best corrective for 
loose and vague ideas, as it is the best provocative of valuable 
ones. 

The value of the protection afforded to one engaged in 
artistic work from care and worry about money matters by the 
payment of a salary is obvious; and in this connection we 
must remember that the architect’s hope of an increased salary 
‘in another work would depend upon the successful accomplish- 
ment of his present task. Thus, under the conditions pro- 
posed, all incentives, artistic and pecuniary alike, urge the archi- 
tect on to the exercise of his fullest powers. 

The influence of the establishment of such a precedent upon 
‘the public at large could not help but be beneficial. At present 
there is no apparent recognition in the minds of a very large 
number of people of any essential difference in architectural 
designs. Such appreciation as they have is largely ex Jost facto. 
They would seem to contend that, in matters of architecture, 
grapes may grow on thorns and figs on thistles. It is an un- 
ceasing cause of shame to our country that a wiser and more 
enlightened policy is not pursued in the selection of the archi- 
‘tects of our State and national buildings. 

And yet this exasperating condition is probably not so much 
‘is the result of any lack of ambition to have the best work as it 
the expression of the general vagueness felt about the 
artistic nature of architectural design. It seems therefore of 
especial importance that all who care about our great public 
‘buildings, if only from patriotic motives, should understand 
something of the causes now at work to render these buildings 
less satisfactory than they might be. The great stumbling- 
block in the way of a more widespread recognition of the fact 
that all professing architects have not equal artistic ability 
seems to lie in the fact that all are paid alike. I do not mean 
to imply that the amount of money an architect might receive 
under a salaried system would necessarily establish his artistic 


tank any more than financial success is a final mark of artistic | 


rank upon the stage or in literature to-day. But it does serve 
to mark the shades of success with great accuracy between the 
good and the bad in any one distinctive field, and consequently 
has acquired a powerful significance ; hence the absence of. the 
testimony of graded payments for architectural services doubt- 
less constitutes in many minds a proof that there is no essential 
difference in their worth. ; 

Still, the mode of an architect’s payment would be a mere 
incident, curious by reason of its singularity among other 
professions, but unimportant, did it not necessarily entail certain 
conditions which are inimical to the practice of architecture as 
an art. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF COSTUME. 


(| Gi second part of this lecture was given by Mr. Philip H. 

Newman before the Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts, at 9 Conduit Street, W., on Thursday, May 19. The 
first part of the lecture given last year dealt with dress from the 
earliest records up to the time of the ancient Britons and the 
Roman occupation of this country. The lecturer resumed the 
subject by describing the dress of our Saxon invaders, and the 
change from Classic costume which overspread Europe with 
Christianity. |The especially interesting feature of these 
lectures lies in Mr. Newman’s endeavour to trace and not un- 
frequently to show a law or principle of evolution, so to speak, 
in human attire, and in demonstrating that fashion in costume 
at many epochs has not been the result of mere caprice, but 
the outcome of fixed causes due at once to natural instincts and 
climatic influences, but to the former more importantly. Not 
to speak of further illustration of this development in the first 
lecture than where the Roman toga was shown to havea 
possible prototype in a Dacian garment, the principle was most 
fully exemplified in the second lecture by numerous instances 
in the. dress of Medizeval and modern .times. Thus the 
cucullus or cowl, besides becoming the head-dress of the 
monastic orders, was adopted as a garment and worn in very 
various ways for a long period by all classes of society. Then, 
again, the wimples and gorgets of the women of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century were shown to be an affectation or 
imitation in a more delicate material of the camaille and steel 
head-pieces of their lords, the adoption of such shapes for 
female headgear indicating, as the lecturer amusingly pointed 
out, as much sympathy with the sterner sex then as is shown 
to-day, either by the fair one who. confines her “sincerest 
flattery ” within the narrow limits of a dog-collar, or she who 
enlarges that sympathy to the fuller extent of a white waistcoat. 
It was suggested that the surcoats of the ladies when em- 
blazoned with arms and charges, as in a celebrated brass, 
might have been less of vanities than were supposed from 
being utilised in troublous times, and possibly protecting the 
lady so habited from any impoliteness, the fear of a terrible 
vengeance that an absent lord might take on his return being 
in fact symbolised and threatened by a painted or embroidered 
lion rampant or other formidable device. Mr. Newman showed 
the growth and decline of defensive armour, also illustrated by 
the monumental brasses. The Middle Age period was concluded 
by an interesting relation of the persecution of the wearers of the 
hermin, the steeple-crowned head-dress which lasted in fashion 
over three-score years and ten. The commencement of the 
Renaissance was shown to have been a most sumptuous period ; 
many an acre of broad lands was sacrificed for broadcloth and 
jewellery, and great and embarrassing mortgages involving a 
lifetime of impecuniosity was the frequent price of finery in 
which to deck the persons of those who accompanied 
Henry VIII. to France to meet Francis I. on the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. © 

In referring to Polonius’s charge to Laertes on the subject 
of clothes, we suppose time did not allow of Mr. Newman 
drawing the inferences he might have done in an historical 
sense from the pointed allusion of Polonius to “they in France, 
of the best rank and station,” in those extravagant times. 

The growth of the farthingale was another illustration of 
the imitation by the fair sex of the wide proportions manifested 
in the dress of the men of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
periods. Elizabeth’s love for finery was commented upon, and 
her interesting correspondence, through Cecil, with the English 
envoy in Paris, on the subject of dress. Cursory reference was 
made to sumptuary laws, and also to those abrupt changes in 
fashion which followed in the cases of a wearer of a yellow 
ruff perishing on the scaffold—Mrs, Anne Turner—as also when 
black satin went out of fashion in our own time immediately 
after Mrs. Manning was hung, and who dressed in this material 
for her execution. Extracts as amusing as instructive were 
given from the diaries of Pepys and Evelyn, and reference was 
made to the sobriety in dress that followed the Plague and the 
Great Fire. The changes in dress in the reigns of William 
and Mary and Anne were alluded to, as also the fashions of the 
early Hanoverian period and the French Revolution. _ 

In conclusion, Mr. Newman pointed out the monstrosities 
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in costume that had followed the hopeful era of the Great 
Exhibition, and while he admitted some alterations for the 
better in personal attire in later years, suggested the desirability 
in all respects of our devoting our attention to the improvement 
of taste in dress. The subject, the lecturer said, had a political 
as well as a social aspect, and it was to be dreaded that a 
progressive radicalism, doing away, as it must in the nature of 
things, with all symbols and liveries of authority, might lead to 
the adoption of a shoddy, go-as-you-please style, which would 
be as disastrous in an economical sense to an important and 
legitimate industry as it would be fatal, in an artistic sense, to a 
dignified propriety in personal attire. The lecture was 
copiously illustrated by limelight and other diagrams and 
drawings. 


TESSERZ. 


Hindu Architecture. 


HE principal part of all Hindu temples in the north of 
India is the Vimana, or great tower, always containing in 
its centre a great chamber in which images were placed, no 
light being admitted excepting from the doorway. Externally 
the Vimana consists of a base perpendicular to a height 
‘varying from half its width to a whole diameter, and this is 
surmounted by a sort of spire, always of a curvilinear outline, 
though square, or nearly so, in section. The apex is surrounded 
by a gibbous ornament resting on eight griffins or other mon- 
sters, and surmounted by a flat dome terminated by the pin- 
nacle, which is formed like a vase, lotus, or combination ‘of the 
emblems of the god to whom the temple is dedicated. In front 
of the cell is a recess or antechamber, which is again preceded 
by the Ardha, Mantapa or porch, usually covering as much 
space as the temple itself. In general in Hindu buildings the 
columns are placed equidistant over the whole floor, but to 
prevent a monotonous effect they are rarely parallel to the 
external walls. The mode of roofing the squares so formed is 
simple and pleasing. The architecture of the Jains, like their 
religion, arose from the union of the Buddhist and Hindu, and 
there is little in the style that cannot be traced to one or the 
other, except indeed the domes, which are the most ornamental 
part and the fundamental feature by which we distinguish it as 
a new style. They are supported by eight pillars disposed in a 
regular octagon, the capitals being adapted to the architrave 
by one placed diagonally, and in most instances the architrave 
is supported by additional bracketing, which is sculptured with 
a different pattern, never so prominent as to break the main 
lines of decoration, but producing a richness of effect not seen 
elsewhere. From the centre of the dome there always hangs a 
pendant, sometimes of the most elaborate richness of detail, 
but always more or less ornamented, generally so much so as 
to deter one from attempting to sketch them from a feeling of 
the impossibility of doing them justice. 


The Mosque of Cordova. 


The Mosque of Cordova was commenced by the Moham- 
medan king Abderahman in the year 77c and finished by his 
son and successor. The king wished it to be to the Moham- 
medans of the West what Mecca was to those of the East— 
the chief place of reverence, and he spared neither skill nor 
expense to make it worthy of the intended object. For four 
centuries and a half the structure was used as a Mohammedan 
mosque, but after Cordova was taken by the Christians in the 
year 1234 this mosque was converted into a cathedral. For 
three centuries more it remained a Christian cathedral without 
much alteration, but in the year 1528 a plan was formed for 
converting it into something more like a Gothic building by 
adding chapels and other appendages in different parts. Many 
such alterations have been since made, much to the detriment 
of the building in all that concerns unity of character, although 
the strikingly Moresque style of the interior generally cannot 
be mistaken. As originally built, this beautiful mosque occu- 
pied an area 620 feet long by 450 feet wide. About one-third 
of this was occupied by a court or garden, and the rest by the 
mosque itself. Seventeen gates opened into the building, all 
covered with delicately worked plates of bronze. On entering 
within these gates the appearance must have been almost 
magical, from the vistas of columns and aisles which spread 
out before the eye. Nineteen ranges of columns extended the 
whole length from north to south containing thirty-five columns 
in each range. Two rows of pillars much more massive than 
the others crossed each other at right angles, and divided the 
area of the mosque into four nearly equal parts. Many of the 
columns have been removed, many of the gateways have been 
robbed of their rich adornments, and others have been quite 
closed up during the occupancy of the mosque by the Christians. 
All these beautiful columns are formed of precious stones, such 
as Jasper, porphyry, verde-antique, of marbles, gray, red, green, 
blue, yellow, veined and streaked in the most varied forms, A 


kind of Roman Corinthian order seems to have been adopted 
in the capitals, but the columns are of a small height compared. 
with that of the weight which they support. The capitals of 
every two adjoining pillars are connected together by a Moorish 
arch, and above this arch is a second one. Where the walls of 
the building remain in their original state they are covered with 
a profusion of minute ornaments worked upon a plaster surface, 
containing at intervals sentences from the Koran inscribed 
within wreaths and garlands. But the Zancarron, or chapel of 
Mohammed, against the suuthern wall surpasses in beauty 
every other part of the mosque. . There are three enclosures. 
(for chapels they are not, though so called) separated from the 
rest of the cathedral and from each other by columns of jasper 
and the richest marble, supporting arches in double tiers of the 
most grotesque forms—of a style, indeed, not to be seen else- 
where in the Peninsula. The central enclosure at once fixes the 
attention. In the wall is a horse-shoe archway leading into an 
inner room, and around it is a deep facing of arabesques of the 
most elegant patterns and brilliant colours—red, black and gold 
—forming a mosaic work of crystal of inimitable beauty. About 
this are long straight bands of Arabic inscriptions in large gold 
letters on a black ground, and vice versd; and above it the wall 
rises, clothed with tracery in relief, to the roof, which is lofty, 
lantern-shaped, richly gilt, and lighted by small apertures or 
windows within glass. The apartment within the arch is an 
octagon of fifteen feet, its height the same ; the walls are orna- 
mented with columns and arches in relief, and the roof is of 
pure white marble in a single piece, carved in the form of a 
scallop-shell, fr i 

Robert Smirke, R.A. - 


With all his philosophy and forbearance the senior Smirke- 
could not but have felt the absence of anything approaching to 
appreciation of his superior taste and knowledge and ‘practical 
attainment as a painter. In 1804 the Royal Academy selected 
him to be their “Keeper,” whose important office it is to guide 
and guard the taste and talent of the rising generation of 
students in art. It seems impossible that the Academicians. 
could have chosen a more fitting and accomplished preceptor, 
but somebody stole up the back stair and whispered to the king 
that Smirke had been seen at Thelwall’s lectures. It was in- 
ferred that the distinguished artist was a democrat, and 
George III. put his veto upon the election. While the public 
lost much the king gained nothing as a represser of democracy 
by this rejection, either of royal reputation or of political in- 
fluence ; for the R.A.’s elected as a substitute the intimate 
friend of Godwin and Mary Wolstoncroft, and His Majesty 
confirmed their election, probably in ignorance of the fact of 
the intimacy, and because there happened to be no back-stairs. 
whisperer. Thus, he refused the encouragement and gratifica- 
tion of a loyal subject, and appointed a Jacobin. The senior 
Smirke felt the disappointment less for himself than for the 
public, for he lived on smilingly after his professional powers. 
were abated, and after his retirement from academicah 
squabbles, in the bosom of his amiable and intelligent family 
to a good old age, retaining to the last his love of art, his. 
desire of advancing its interests and extending its influence, 
his fine taste and delicate discrimination and his benevolent 
wish to be both publicly and privately useful in promoting the 
legitimate gratification of the public taste. . 


Subject in Fainting. 

The idea of the ludicrous or even the pathetic does not 
seem to have existed as a fit subject for art in the earliest and 
best times. The religious, the historical, the grand, the beauti- 
ful, the majestic, the terrible matters interesting to a whole 
nation were evidently the only objects considered suitable or 
even possible to it. The domestic affections—for instance, 
representations of a mother and child—were admissible only 
when transfigured into the holy pair. Art was dedicated to the 
service of God and of the State. Even portraits for a long 
time seem scarcely ever to have been painted, except of men 
distinguished from their kind by rank or merit; or if occa- 
sionally an inferior crept in, some Fornarina or Joconda, some 
Violinista or Titian’s schoolmaster, it was as friend of the 
artist or his lady love, which of itself was considered to ennoble 
them into fame. It would have been impossible for an Italian 
mind of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to conceive a 
series from the “ Vicar of Wakefield” or “ Uncle Toby and the 
Widow” as fit objects for their honoured vocation. In Greece 
the noble and the beautiful were so necessary a part of the very 
conception of that which constituted art that the representation 
of pain and grief itself was inadmissible, except disguised by a 
poetic version. The Niobe was not to be disfigured by her 
tears, the Laocoon was to preserve a certain grace in his agony. 
Art was too great and solemn a thing, too nationally important, 
to be brought down to a mere expression of domestic life. If 
an epic was written its subject was chosen in some event con- 
sidered as belonging to the race—the siege of Troy or the 
taking of Jerusalem—not an obscure Italian crime or a. sailor 
with two wives ; such grand means were not to be used for so 
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vulgar an end, the gods were not to be summoned except on 
worthy occasions. If it was necessary to tell such things at all 
let them be writ in zove//i like those of Boccaccio. If a drama 
was to be represented it depicted the wrongs of Agamemnon or 
the sorrows, fated by the gods themselves, of the doomed 
(Edipus ; it would have been demanding too much to ask an 
audience te weep over the woes of the Lady of Lyons and a 
gardener’s son, Even Shakespeare himself never ventured on 
the domestic drama properly so called except in a farce, and 
even then almost always idealised by transporting the scene to 
Italy or Greece. Domestic life has risen into importance since 
that time, and threatens to absorb all cur present art. No 
doubt the ancient artists cut themselves off from an enormous 
field of interest and beauty, but can we be right in so ignoring 
the higher, nobler poetry of life and confining ourselves so 
much to the nursery and the drawing-room? 


Constantine and Ancient Art. 


The dismemberment of the Roman Empire by Constantine 
and the establishment of a capital at Constantinople was a 
finishing blow to the cultivation of the arts in Rome ; for, from 
that period till the fall of the Empire by the irruption of the 
fierce neighbouring tribes, Rome was governed by a line of 
emperors who had neither the wealth, the power, nor the in- 
¢lination to cultivate or patronise art. When Constantine was 
converted to Christianity he, in the first instance, by protecting 
temples and statues from destruction, slightly delayed the ruin 
of art; but when he afterwards began to amass the treasures 
deposited in the temples he set an example which was not slow 
in being followed by others. The gold and silver statues were 
melted down, and the bronze and other works of art, to which 
his age was unequal, were destined to be transported once more 
to another country. He pillaged the old Roman metropolis of 
its most valuable statuary to embellish a rival city. To Con- 
stantine himself, however, some honour is due for his endeavour 
to restore a feeling for the arts, by the scale on which he pro- 
posed to build the new imperial residence. Sensible of the 
want of artists capable of doing justice to his splendid concep- 
tions, he instituted schools, especially for architecture, and, by 
distributing rewards and giving privileges to students, he en- 
deavoured to induce young men to devote themselves to acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the art. He so far succeeded that several 
considerable buildings were erected, but they were indebted 
for their decoration to the sculptors of a past age. By the 
mperor’s commands the cities of Greece and Asia Minor were 
despoiled of what had been left them by preceding collectors. 
Statues of gods, heroes, sages and poets were brought together 
from, all parts to contribute to the splendour of the new city, 
and nothing, Cedrenus observed, seemed wanting but the souls 
of the illustrious individuals whom these admirable monuments 
were intended to represent, Some attempts were made to 
restore sculpture by giving employment to contemporary artists, 
and statues in metal were erected in this reign and in the sub- 
sequent reigns of Constantius, Theodosius and Honorius; but 
the spirit of ancient art was lost, and these works, of a totally 
distinct.character from that of the former Greek schools, appear 
to have so little merit that the names of their authors have not 
been recorded. 


Pre-Norman Wall-Painting in England, 


It seems tolerably clear that for many years after the de- 
struction of the Roman Empire in Britain the art of painting 
was lost, as we read, and this is the earliest record on the sub- 
ject, on the authority of the Venerable Bede, that in the year 
678 Benedict Biscop brought back from France, for his monas- 
tery at Weremouth, portraits of the Virgin and Twelve Apostles, 
some of the histories of the Evangelists and subjects from the 
Apocalypse. And again in 685 he further embellished his 
monastery with the following subjects—/saac carrying the Wood 
jor a Burnt Offering, Christ bearing the Cross, The Serpent 
L-xalted by Moses, and The Crucifixion. ‘The art of decoration 
thus introduced seems to have been generally adopted, and 
paintings and tapestry-hangings became the regular adornments 
of the early churches. Even before these dates, namely, in the 
year 674, Wilfrid, Bishop of York, had the walls, the capitals of 
the columns and the sacrarium arch of his church decorated 
“‘historiis et imaginibus et variis celaturam figuris ex lapide 
prominentibus et picturarum et colorum grata varietate.” At 
the beginning of the ninth century the practice of decorating 
churches must have been common. At the second Council of 
Calcuth in Northumberland, held in the year 816, a canon was 
issued requiring every bishop before consecrating a church to 
see painted on the walls, or over the altar thereof, a portraiture 
of the patron saint. Mention of an early painting on panel at 
Peterborough Cathedral occurs in the following passage :— 
“There was within these few years a door in the church having 
the picture of Abbot Hedda and. the, King or Captain of the 
Danes as it were expostulating the business, and underneath 
were these four verses written in ancient Saxon letters, as if 
they had been spoken by the Abbot.” It is doubtful whether 


any remains of pre-Norman decoration have come.down to our 
time. At Deerhurst mention is made of a painting of the 
Saxon period. Again, on the wall.of the apse of Swincombe 
Church a painting of Our Lord in Glory was found partially 


‘destroyed by the insertion of a Norman window. At St. Mary’s, 


Guildford, on the north and south sides of the tower, which is 

alleged to be Saxon, are long narrow windows, on the splays of 

which have been depicted figures of saints. .These and other 

instances will, however, hardly justify a positive assertion that 

we can claim to possess any remains of decorative, art as 

undoubtedly practised before the period of the Norman. 
occupation. . 

Fuseli and Boxall. 


Fuseli treated him (Boxall) with constant attention. ‘Come 
upstairs with me,” he said one day, “and you shall see my . 
pictures.” He went, and saw a number of pictures ; eccentric 
possibly, extravagant probably, yet full, as Boxall thought, of. 
genius and of power. He ventured some remark as to their 
not being sold. “Sold!” said Fuseli, “sold! I never sold a 
picture but once in my life, and then the man gave it me back 
again.” Another time Boxall had made a drawing of the head 
of the Apollo for some prize, and-he showed it to Fuseli. ‘ Not 
this,” said Fuseli, “ bring me the one you showed me the other 
night ; it had more of the god. If you vary the lines by the 
hundredth part of a hair’s breadth the god is lost!” In con- 
trast with this was the ruthless severity of his criticism on a 
less favoured student who brought him a drawing of the head 
of the Apollo which he thought very bad, of which he professed 
to be quite unable to distinguish the bottom from the top, and 
which he turned about in a helpless fashion saying, as if he 
really wished to be informed, “ Which is the way?” .On another 
occasion there had been a row amongst the students, ending in 
a fight, in the middle of which entered Fuseli. There was at 
once a dead silence, ‘ What,” said he, “if Torregiano did 
break Michel Angelo’s nose? there are no Torregianos or 
Michel Angelos here!” and left them to digest his rebuke. 
One night a student was imitating him, and in the midst of the 
imitation Fuseli came in behind him and stood watching the 
imitator with silent gravity. The young man turned round and 
saw him, and, expecting an explosion of wrath, began a profuse 
apology. ‘“ Young man,” said Fuseli, “you need not apologise. 
I could not have done it better myself.” But Boxall had a 
hundred other stories of this strange but most vigorous and 
accomplished man, told by him admirably well, and deriving a 
race and flavour from his imitation of Fuseli’s strong foreign 
accent which this poor transcript is totally unable to convey. 
He always ended by saying that as a critic, if severe, Fuseli 
was yet refined and just, and that he was always directing the 
students to the highest and most imaginative models. 


** Household Gods.’ 


The religion of the Romans had a considerable effect on 
the kind of sculpture patronised by them. There were-two 
varieties of deities worshipped or reverenced by the Romans— 
the Pesates and the Lares, The Penates comprised the loftier 
beings who controlled man’s destiny in the most important 
matters, such as Jupiter, Apollo, &c., while the Lares were 
favourites among the gods—a sort of deified human being. 
They corresponded pretty nearly as. to relative character with 
the Deities and the Heroes of the Greeks. To these two 
varieties of gods was attributed the peculiar and constant 
guardianship of every person and of every place, indeed, under 
these tutelar deities was placed the immediate protection of the 
person, the house, the family and the possessions of every 
individual. The Greeks appear to have had chiefly larger 
statues of their deities, but the Romans had their ‘ household 
gods,” which were smaller representations of the Penates and 
Lares. These divinities were represented by small statues, 
seldom exceeding a very few inches in height, often well pro- 
portioned and highly wrought and cast in gold, silver or bronze. 
Those made of the precious metals have for the most part dis- 
appeared, having been melted down for the value of the mate- 
rials, but a large number of bronze specimens have been handed 
down to the present day, and are deposited in the principal 
European collections. The British Museum contains a large 
number, which once belonged to, Sir W. Hamilton and to Mr, 
Payne Knight.. Mercury and Hercules were very frequent, 
figures among these small statues. It was customary with the 
Romans when travelling to carry these protecting deities with 
them, that they might not omit the usual sacrifice should any 
festival happen during their journey. When they returned 
home these images were deposited in the Zararium, or ward- 
robe, which stood in some inner apartment. As the custom 
advanced the Romans were not content with a single Lararium, 
but had another containing statues.of heroes, poets and eminent 
men, and even of their patrons, as an instance of refined and 
delicate flattery. The superstition attached to these small 
statues was so great that even men of the first rank and 
celebrity, and even the philosophers, did not aeglect the usage 
of them. 
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Visitors to the Salon exhibitions are aware of the crowd 
of men outside who offer catalogues for sale to all who 
are entering, and beg or buy catalogues from people who 
have seen the exhibition. The official catalogue is a good- 
sized volume, and fine gentlemen and ladies are glad to part 
with it, ‘The buying and selling outside the exhibition 
connie bring much advantage to the publishers, who are 
obliged to pay a very large sum to the French artists for the 
privilege of producing the catalogue. It is also found that 
catalogues, some at one-half and others at one-fifth the price 
of the official publication, are also on sale without the walls 
of the Palais in the Champs Elysées, and as the cheaper 
publications are handier and clearer they are sought after. 
The publishers naturally resent so unfair a mode of com- 
petition, for they bargained and paid for the exclusive right 
to publish the catalogues. ‘The artists also cannot look 
with kindly eyes on publications which bring no profit to 
the treasury, but as they have a fear of interfering with 
printed matter in any shape they have declined to interfere. 
The privileged publishers have had to act independently. 
They have invoked the law, and have been authorised to 
seize on a quantity of the cheap catalogues. But a pro- 
ceeding of that kind is not admired in Paris, and the odium 
arising from it will be attached to the artists rather than to 
the publishers. But if artists will persuade men to enter 
into unprofitable speculations they do not deserve to come 
off scot-free. 


THE amendment which was passed at the meeting of the 
London County Council this week, if it were taken as a 
precedent, would involve many contractors in bankruptcy. 
The Fire Brigade Committee reported that they had con- 
sidered the tenders for the erection of the new station at 
Dulwich. The lowest tender anrounted to 10,260/., and 
was from Messrs. Stimpson & Co., who had built several 
fire-brigade stations in a satisfactory manner. Accordingly 
it was recommended that Messrs. Stimpson’s tender should 
be accepted.. An amendment was therefore proposed to 
the effect that a clause be inserted in the recommendation 
to the effect that Messrs. Stimpson would pay the London 
rate of wages and observe such hours of labour as were 
generally accepted as fair in the trade, and that penalties 
be imposed for any breach of agreement. It was adopted. 
Now it certainly is oppressive if a contractor is suddenly 
compelled to enter into an agreement which was not before 
him when he prepared his tender. There can be no doubt 
that in the present case fair wages were to be paid, but the 
contractor should not be bound by an indefinite tariff. 
What is intended is that men engaged on municipal works 
are to be paid at higher wages than prevail in ordinary 
works, 

AN award has been given by Mr. MacVicarR ANDERSON 
on the action taken by the London School Board against 


Mr. CHARLES WALL for deviation from a contract in con- 


nection with the Flora Gardens School, the case having 
been referred by the Courts to arbitration. The Board 
originally. claimed 1,272/. as damages, but the amount was 
subsequently modified to 738¢. 175. 2d. On the other hand, 
Mr. WALL claimed 3067 115. 10d. for extra work. The 
arbitrator has declared that the Board’s claim was sustained 
to the extent of 2087. os. 8¢., which is to be paid by the 
contractor. ‘The claim for extra work is dismissed as un- 
tenable under the conditions of the contract. It is also 
decreed that the plaintiffs and the defendant are each to 
bear their own costs in the proceedings prior to the arbitra- 
tion, and they are to defray the costs of the arbitration in 
equal proportions. The principal item arises out of the 
drainage, for under that head alone Mr. MacVicar 
ANDERSON has allowed r1o/, The drains were specified 
to be jointed cement in “and to be bedded on concrete 
6 inches thick.” They have been imperfectly jointed in 
cement, allowing water without pressure to escape at several 
points, and they are only partially bedded on concrete, 
which is not in all cases 6 inches thick. Consequently, 
they must be relaid. Inasmuch as they have been opened 
on several occasions and in many places, and not by the 
defendant’s workmen, and have been to some extent injured 
thereby, the arbitrator holds that the contractor cannot be 
held responsible for the whole cost of relaying them, but he 
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is to pay to:the Board a contribution of 110/.. The depth 
of the foundation walls was determined by the Board’s. 
architect, and'was less than contracted for, consequently the 
contractor is to pay 51/. 13s. 4¢., the value of the work that 
was saved. ‘The internal faces of walls above ground-line, 
except those parts to be plastered, were specified “to be- 
worked fair, the joints struck for distemper or paint.” The 
faces have not been built fair with struck joints, but have been 
covered instead. with “dinging.” Inasmuch as the archi- 
tect to the Board admitted in his sworn evidence that he 


had himself ordered this variation, and as no claim has- 


been made for a credit in respect of it, there has been no 
breach of contract, and the arbitrator declares that. the: 
Board are not now entitled to compensation. ‘The case has. 
on the whole been satisfactory to the contractor. 
a claim diminished from 1,272/. to 208/, or less than one- 
sixth, is not an everyday experience in the Courts. 


Ir is probable that CLauprus. Popriin, who died in: 
Paris on the 17th inst., will be more prized hereafter for 
his enamels and his writings: than for his paintings. - The: 
latter plainly revealed that they were produced in the age 
when Romanticism was still a power. As became a pupil 
of ARy SCHEFFER he selected such subjects as Dante 
reading his Poems to Giotto, Budé studying Greek with 
Jerome the Spartan, Calvin preaching before the Duchess ot 
Ferrara, Robert Estienne and his Company of Scholars. 
But he. rendered still more reverence to the period of the 
Renaissance by his translation of LEon BatrisTa ALBERTI’: 
treatise on painting and sculpture and the Dominican 
Cotonna’s “ Dream of Polyphilus.” He was also a refined 
sonnet-writer. PopeLin did much by his writings and his 
experiments to revive the interest in enamelling in France. 
For some years he preferred to be represented in the Salon. 
by his enamels rather than by his paintings. 


On June 7 application will be made to Convocation at 
Oxford to affix the seal of the University to an indenture 
between the University and Mr. C.. D, Forrnum, hon.. 
D.C.L. Mr. Fortnum has already given to the University 
a large portion of his collection of antiquities and works of 
art, and has now intimated his intention to bequeath to the: 
University the remainder of his collection, together with 
his library. He has also undertaken to transfer to the 


University the sum of 10,o00/. on certain conditions to” 


provide for the maintenance of the museum in future. 
The University, on the other hand, will be asked to under- 
take to provide 11,000/. for the erection of a new Ashmolean. 
Museum on the ground adjoining the University Galleries, 
to provide a sum of 4,ooo/. for fitting and furnishing the 
museum, and to augment to 600/. a year at least the income 


arising from Mr. FortNum’s benefaction of 10,000/. The 


keeper of the Ashmolean Museum has received a letter 
from Mr. ForTNuM, in which he’says that as he learns the 
cost of the New Ashmolean may amount to 11,000/., if the 
University will agree to expend the full sum of 11,000/. if 
necessary on the buildings, and of 4,oo0o/. for fittings and 
furniture, he will promise by his will to bequeath to the 
University the sum of 4,0o00/, to cover any such additional. 
expenditure, and he adds that it would be a pity not to. 
complete the work when it is commenced. 


THE thirty-fifth exhibition organised by the Belgian. 
Society for the Encouragement of Art will be opened in the 
Casino of Ghent on August 21 next. It will be closed on 
October 10. Paintings, pastels, sculpture, architectural 
designs, engravings, lithographs, water-colour drawings,. 
enamels, medals and ceramic painting by foreign as well as 
by Belgian artists are admissible. Works by artists who have 
died since the date of the last triennial exhibition, 1889, 
will be accepted. Information about works that are 
intended to be sent should be given to the secretary, M. 
VANDER HAEGHEN, prior to July 15, and the works are to be. 
deposited before July 20. The jury of selection will. 
consist of members of the controlling commission, 
artists selected by exhibitors from Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp» 
and Liége, three members nominated by the Belgian 
Government, five members nominated by the commission 
and one representative of foreign artists. All works will be 
returned within five weeks after the close of the exhibition. 
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SECTION THROUGH SOUTH TRANSEPT, WENLOCK PRIORY, SHROPSHIRE. 


Measured and Drawn by LOCKE WORTHINGTON, Assoc. R.I.B.A., Holder of Godwin Bursary. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE TEMPLE OF PALLAS, ROME. 
LL our readers who are familiar with Rome must 
wonder why Prout selected oniy two subjects for 
illustration, and why one of them should be the fragment 
of that costly Temple of Pallas which was erected by 
Domitian. The “Colonnacce,” which is seen in the plate 
we publish this week, is not known by sight to every 
resident in Rome. We cannot explain the mystery of the 
selection. Prout may have been amazed at the number 
of subjects which were adapted to his peculiar manner of 
representation and have resolved to devote a long period in 
the future to Rome. If so he was not able to realise his 
hopes. 

The Forum of Nerva, or Forum Palladium, was the 
fourth of the fora, and served as it were to unite the others. 
It is evident from an old engraving that a large part of the 
Temple of Pallas was standing in the seventeenth century. 
The marbles of which it was composed were, however, 
assigned for use in the fountain on the Janiculus, and in 
consequence the temple was demolished. ‘The ‘“ Colon- 
nacce” formed part of the pillared court around the 
temple. Itis evident the style was as rich as the Romans 
could make it, although in the eyes of a goddess it might 
not appear as refined as the simpler Parthenon. On the 
attic was a large figure of PaLias as the patroness of labour, 
while on the architrave she appeared as the instructress of 
young girls in feminine arts and as the punisher of 
ARACHNE, who foolishly imagined that in art needlework 
she was equal to the goddess. There were also symbols of 
the aqueducts. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


X 
NO. 493._HOUSE AT HAMPSTEAD. 


NO. 494.-HOUSE IN CONNECTICUT, 


[E.. J. MAY.) 
U.S.A. [B. J. MAY.) 


TOWER AND SPIRE FOR THE CHURCH OF ST. EMMANUEL, 
. PLYMOUTH. 


HE tower and spire have been designed as an addi- 

tion to the present church. It is to be built of local 

limestone, with dressings of Doulting. The architect is 

Mr. H. C. Rocers, of 7 Carteret Street, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, S.W. 


; j WENLOCK PRIORY. 

ENLOCK PRIORY, together with about thirty 
other religious houses, most of them of greater 
antiquity than the reign of Henry III., belonged to a class 
of priories owing allegiance to the abbot of the great French 
abbey of Clugny (Cluny), a branch of the Benedictine 
Order, in the department of Sadne-et-Loire, founded by 
Wittram 1., Duke of Aquitaine. ‘Though thus in rank but 
a priory, and subject to a rigid and extortionate control, 
Wenlock was the oldest and most privileged, perhaps the 

wealthiest, of the religious houses of Shropshire. 

The first foundation was by Saint MiLpurca, grand- 
daughter of Mrrewa.p, brother of WULPHERE, king of 
Mercia at the end of the seventh century. The buildings, 
probably of timber, were, however, destroyed about 874 by 
the Danes, who were then conquering Mercia. 

The second foundation was by LEorRric, earl of Mercia, 
who revived the memories of the life and death of St. 
Mireurca. This second period, however, lasted only fifty- 
one years, 1020-71. Practically none of the existing ruins 
originated in either of these periods. 

The third revival was by RoGER DE MontTGoMERy, who 
restored the original church between 1071 and 1086. The 
foundation of the choir and the chapter-house walls are the 
only remains of his work. The architecture of the chapter- 
house is a most beautiful specimen of interlacing work in 
the transitional period of Henry II. 

Most of the existing ruins were built during the early 
part of the thirteenth century.. The Priory was dissolved in 
1589. The portion of the existing ruins illustrated, viz. the 
south transept, furnishes a most beautiful example of pure 
Pointed: Gothic, and was probably executed between 1198 
and 1216. - This drawing was one amongst other drawings 
and papers submitted for the Godwin Bursary, 1892, by 


Mr, T. Locke] Wortuincton, together with (1) a pam- 
phlet on ‘‘ The, Housing of the Poor,” (2) an essay on “Two. 
and Three-storeyed Homes, (3) “Illustrated History of Man- 
chester Cathedral,” and (4) ‘Remnants of Old English. 
Architecture,” published 1888. As} 
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A RESIDENCE IN CHICAGO. Bes 
which appears above is taken from the. 


HE building 
North-Western Architect. .The architects are Messrs. 
Hetherington & Warner. Inthe house the influence of the late 
Mr. Richardson is manifest. As in many other. buildings in. 
American cities, rock-ashlar is largely used in the exterior, and 
the dressings of marble, or other fine stone, have produced a 
most effective contrast. The roughness of so large -a-part 
undoubtedly aids in imparting a sense of strength, and one 
feels that such a house as is represented is made to endure for 
centuries. In: England the same arrangement of masonry 
could not be adopted with as much success, for quarry-faced 
masonry is associated with engineering works, and when, as) 
rustication, it has been used for the lower parts of buildings, so. 
much soot is attracted by the rough surface that the arrange- 
ment is not considered judicious. 


EDUCATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


M R. DANKMAR ADLER writes as follows about: the 
proposed technological school of the University of 
Chicago, from the standpoint of the architect :— 

The architect who has risen from the ranks of the building 
mechanics almost belongs to the past. The architect graduated: 
from the drawing-board will soon. follow him. The demands: 
made upon architects are increasing so rapidly that before long . 
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only those of high special artistic and scientific training will be 
able to enter the race for professional position with any hope of 
success. The technological and art school is, therefore, an 
essential part of the future of architecture as a profession. I 
shall endeavour to demonstrate that this school will do better 
work for architects and for the public if its curriculum embraces 
more than what the German aptly calls ‘“ Brodstudium,” which 
term may be paraphrased as “bread and butter studies,” 

Buildings are erected to serve every want and emotion of 
cultured man. The higher and broader and more diversified 
the culture of a community, the greater in number, the higher 
in quality, the more varied in purpose will be the buildings 
which its architects are called upon to design. The more 
intimate the acquaintance of the architects of any period with 
every phase and development of its culture, the greater will be 
their power of usefulness to themselves and to their con- 
temporaries. And this is verified by the fact that the architects 
of the past whose names have come down to us as epoch- 
making were all many-sided men, at once architects, sculptors, 
painters, engineers, musicians, &c. 

For the culturesof our.day is many-sided. It has become 
something more than a knowledge of the “humanities,” It 
involves a knowledge of nature and all her known phenomena 
and processes and of the means employed. to learn her secrets ; 
a knowledge of man and of his history, of his aspirations and 
wants, of his discoveries and of the many processes and con- 
ditions which are part of human civilisation. I acknowledge 
that no one mind can master all this, and that another 
“ Kosmos” will never be written by any one man. But this 
should not discourage us, and we should not, because we cannot 
master all culture and all knowledge, confine our own individual 
culture only to such exercise of our faculties as may be 
necessary for barely earning our bread and butter. 

The future does not belong to those .who can only lo, no 
matter how well, the tasks assigned them by others. The 
future belongs to those who can discover new outlets for human 
enterprise and activity, to those who can point out new methods 
of ministering to human wants, and chiefly to him who will 
show man new wants and with them the means of satisfying 
them. Thearchitect of the future must, therefore, know nature 
and her products and phenomena, man and his history and 
philosophy. His intellect must be trained not merely with 
book knowledge, professional and general, but he must know 
and understand the workings of the minds and souls of the men 
of his day. Particularly should be able to commune intelli- 
gently and sympathetically with the most highly developed of 
his contemporaries, with those who are best able to originate or 
to conduct great movements and enterprises, or who are best 
qualified to appreciate and support the initiative in new 
directions of the progressive architect. 

It is true that the day of the “self-made man” is not and 
never will be over. But the number of university men in active 
business life is increasing most rapidly, and even the typical 
“self-made man” of the day endeavours.to make good the 
deficiencies of his early education... But the self-made architect 
is leaving the scene, nor will the stage much longer have room 
for the architect of merely~ technical or merely artistical 
training. We shall soon enter upon the reign of the architect 
of a culture broad and deep and of high standing among the 
best in his community. And we who are of an obsolescent 
type, we also shall profit by the advent of our successors. As 
these shall one by one appear upon the scene, and shall be 
honoured: and _ glorified by men, their glory will- be reflected 
upon our whole profession, and we shall all rise in the esteem 
of the: public because we are.of the same profession as those 
whom) the world deigns to honour and to'magnify. Who among 
us is there who has notithus profited by the admiration of the 
public for the genius: of: Richardson, of Hunt, or of Stanford 
White? Who is not the gainer by the public consciousness of 
the existence in our ranks of men of the. phenomenal capacity 
as: business organisers and executive. officers, as Post or 
Burnham? 

An. absence of sympathy and of the power of understanding 
one another’s modes of :thought as between architects and 
clients has often been, and with justice too, made the subject 
of complaint by both professional and layman. And, strange to 
say, this failure to comprehend what are the wants and ideas of 
the house-building and house-using’ public is much more 
frequently the characteristic of the school-trained architect 
than of the much-despised “ carpenter architect,” or of the 
architect graduated from the drawing-board. I blame for the 
existence of this evil the segregation of the architectural 
student in special schools where he consorts only with his own 
kind, where he is trained in estrangement from the ordinary 
business of everyday mankind, The graduates of these schools 
emerge from them as specialists and technicians. And the 
more exhauStive their studies, the more thorough. their artistic 
and technical training, the more contracted is the horizon of 
their power of observation of the wants and the thoughts and 

auuings of their fellow-men. And when a course of study ina 
European art school crowns the work begun in an American 


technological school, the result) is a still, wider divergence 
between the service which the highly-trained artist and archi- 
tect wishes or is able to render and that which the public 
wants. 

The client does not employ an architect for the purpose /of 
furnishing sites and funds for the carrying out of: school 
problems. He is generally a very prosaic, businesslike per-— 
sonage, who has certain very positive notions as to the generally 
intensely selfish and not at all altruistic purposes for which he 
wants his money expended. He goes to the trained architect | 
in the hope that this much-vaunted training will be applied in‘ 
the service of his sordid aims, and not for the glory of any cause - 
or of any school or style. But years of valuable time and mil-. 
lions of money have been and are being wasted in bringing . 
about an understanding between architects and clients by which . 
the former will learn that even the best and highest forms of 
echnical skill and artistic qualifications exist not for theit own 
sake, that there is no reason for their being, except if they are 
intelligently applied to purposes and ends, acknowledged as 
useful-and desirable by members of the client class. And by 
the same tedious and expensive process clients are being taught 
that it is their function to inform their architects fully and un- | 
reservedly as to the results they wish to attain and as to 
limiting conditions, financial and otherwise, as far as known to 
the client, but to leave to the architect, once fully instructed 
in these essentials, full charge of the technical and artistic solu-_ 
tion of each problem without petty interferences. In the case 
of those who graduate from the workshop into architecture, 
there is from the outset a better understanding between archi-. 
tect and client. Both have known each other, and have had 
such personal intercourse and contact with each other and with 
each other’s friends, that they are in accord as to the essentials 
of the work upon which they are engaged. 

But the school-trained architect has been so sequestered in 
his classroom and absorbed in his studies of how to do things 
that he has failed to note what are the things to be done and 
how those who are not of his school want them done. He is 
impatient with his first clients because they do not set him 
problems after the manner or in the words of the professor, 
and because they are less interested in his reminiscences and 
sketches of travel in foreign lands than in the conditions and 
wants of the particular building which they want to erect. On 
the other hand, these first clients, noting these peculiarities of 
their architect, become in their turn impatient and as con- 
temptuous of his idealism as he of their sordid materialism. 
In short, they are not in touch with one another, and the con- 
sequent injury is borne not only by the architect and first client 
concerned in each case, but by the entire public and by the 
architectural profession as a whole. 

While it is impossible to prevent the harmful influences of 
callow youngsters in the work of any pursuit or profession, an 
effort should be made to minimise them and to shorten as 
much as possible this period of callowness. There is much to 
be said in favour of the method of education so boldly adopted 
by Mr. Antony Weller and so brilliantly illustrated by Mr. 
Samuel Weller ; but there are many reasons why it cannot be 
applied to the training of young architects. But if the architect 
can be left to educate himself in the swim of business and 
affairs, let him, at least while at his’ studies, be thrown together 
with other students, non-architects, men who will be of the mass 
of those who erect or who occupy the buildings of his future. 
Our great universities will send out at least 5,000 graduates this: 
year. Their number is constantly increasing. It will ere long 
be 10,000 or more per annum. In the hands of these young 
men will be the initiative and the control of most of the better 
building to be done in our country’ in future years, and _ if our 
young architects are educated jointly with them and thus kept 
in touch with their future clients, much waste of effort, time 
and money incident to our present system will be avoided. 

This is my argument for the formation of a technological 
school as part of the new University of Chicago. I submit it 
to my fellow architects and their clients, in the hope that it 
may be found sufficiently convincing to cause the raising of our 
share of the sum required for this noble purpose. 


THE EDINBURGH CITY HOSPITAL. 


ae -Public Health Committee of the Edinburgh Town 

Council have recently, says the Scotsman, had pressed on 
their consideration the necessity of extending the City Hospital 
for the Treatment of Infectious Diseases, in view of the large 
demands which have recently been made upon it. A motion 
has been given notice of by Mr. Mitchell Thomson for the 
erection of a new City Hospital, but this proposal, it is under- 
stood, is not favourably viewed by many members of the Town 
Council, all the more that the infirmary managers, of whom 
the Lord Provost is now chairman, are on the eve of issuing 
their appeal for 100,000/. for the extension of the infirmary. 
The Public Health Committee have accordingly just procured 
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from the medical staff of the City Hospital a report “on the | 


buildings and site of the City Hospital, and on their suitability 
for the satisfactory treatment of typhus and other infecticus 
diseases.” 

The reporters had considered the question of the suitability 
of the present buildings as an infectious hospital. It must be 
remembered that, until they were acquired by the Corporation, 
they were in use as a general hospital, and they had been con- 
structed solely with a view to their employment for the recep- 
tion of surgical cases. With the responsibility attending the 
purchase of the buildings and the site, former Public Health 
Committees had to act with great caution in incurring expense 
in their endeavours to adapt these surgical wards to the require- 
ments of an infectious hospital. As few changes as possible 
were made, and under protest from the medical officer of health 
(in which he was seconded by the resident medical super- 
intendent), portion after portion of the valuable airing ground 

was surrendered first for the location of a public school, and 
lastly for the erection of public baths. An infectious hospital 
without suitable airing grounds for the various classes of 
patients is an anachronism, and there can be no doubt that the 
want of these constitutes one of the weak points of the present 
site. With a view to supply this in some measure a large hall 
—the old operating theatre—was divided into two flats, con- 
stituting two spacious recreation rooms for the use of con- 
valescents during unfavourable weather. These rooms were, 
however, appropriated some time ago for the treatment of cases 
of measles, and the reporters propose that another-storey should 
be added to this part of the hospital premises, so as to permit 
of the addition of four rooms, which could be set apart as 
‘recreation-rooms for both sexes. This would supply in some 
measure the want of airing ground. The whole hospital site con- 
‘sists of 3°199 acres, of which 2°321 may be regarded as available 
for the use of convalescents. But it must be remembered that in 
our uncertain climate there are many months of the year in 
‘which convalescents from acute infectious disease cannot, with- 
out danger, be exposed to our bleak winds, and therefore it is 
all the more necessary that indoor exercising space should be 
provided in such recreation-rooms as we are proposing. By 
these means the risk of convalescents conveying infection to 
each other would be greatly obviated. Even with the best pre- 
cautions such accidents are apt to occur, and in a building 
‘such as the City Hospital continual care is required to prevent 
‘them. No disease gives more anxiety to the staff than scarlet 
fever, and there can be no doubt that the present arrangements 
for treating this highly infectious ailment in the City Hospital 
are unsatisfactory. First of all, the cases on admission, 
during their conveyance to the wards, traverse departments of 
the Hospital set apart for other diseases. Secondly, the 
nursing staff freely communicate at meals and at bedtime. To 
obviate these risks, the reporters suggest the addition of a top 
storey to the building facing Drummond Street, which is at 
present occupied solely by scarlet fever wards. This would 
place at the disposal of the Hospital Commissioners about forty 
additional beds, which would enable us to cope more satis- 
factorily with an epidemic. At the same time accommodation 
would be provided for the entire nursing and cleaning 
staff connected with scarlet fever, and were the Health Com- 
mittee to allow the Drummond Street entrance to be used for 
the admission of these cases alone, then this highly infectious 
disease would be located in a part of the City Hospital shut off 
from every other department, and only communicating with the 
administrative block by means of a lift, the nurses and other 
employés taking their meals and practically living alone. The 
medical superintendent has always felt the want of a suitable 
method of dismissing the scarlet fever cases on their recovery. 
By a simple rearrangement of disused store-rooms at the west 
end of the Drummond Street building, these cases could be 
bathed, dressed and allowed to leave without passing through 
any portion of the Hospital, or coming into contact with any 
of the officials or patients. ; 

The present site is said to present many advantages. While 
“occupying a retired position, it is centrally situated, where it 
can be easily reached from all quarters of the city, and what is 
of great importance, it communicates so freely with various 
lines of access that patients can be easily conveyed to it with- 
out attracting attention. Again, its exposure is remarkably 
free. To the east it is uninterrupted, while to the west the wide 
thoroughfare of Chambers Street affords a satisfactory ventila- 
tion. It is a remarkable fact, repeatedly brought under the 
notice of the health committee, that the City Hospital is not 
from its position a source of danger to the neighbourhood. 
‘Although within a few feet of inhabited houses to the north, and 
with Roxburgh Terrace and Drummond Street bounding it on 
‘the south, it has been shown by the accurate statistics derived 
from the returns of notification of infectious diseases, that the 
neighbourhood of the City Hospital is, as compared with the 
rest of the city, remarkably free from these diseases. Lastly, 
it is admirably situated, so far as the requirements of the 
Medical School are concerned, and the Corporation has re- 
cognised that, subject to the efficiency of the Hospital, its 


convenient proximity to the Edinburgh Medical School is 
important. 

_ dn conclusion the following suggestions are offered :—After 
giving the subject our most careful attention, we feel shut up to 
asking the health committee to consider the suggestions we have 
made with the view of rendering the present City Hospital 
more perfect in its internal construction. We are confident 
that if these were carried out, along with the proposed new 
heating arrangements, it would compare favourably with any 
infectious hospital in the kingdom, and that the nursing staff 
and the public would be effectually protected from the risk of 
infection from it. Much might be done to improve the present 
site by the acquisition of the buildings in High School Yards, 
including Scott’s Land, Cowgate, the old Heriot Buildings, and 


‘the present Ladies’ Medical School ; while, to the extreme east, 


were the Hospital grounds to include the poor tenements forming 
the west side of the northern extremity of the Pleasance, the 
city would possess a hospital of ample dimensions, and fit to 
meet all ordinary requirements for many years to come. The 
suggestions vary much in their respective urgency, and we 
would beg respectfully to place them in the following order :— 
1. The providing of accommodation for the cleaners above the 
present erysipelas wards, thus setting free suitable wards for the 
treatment of typhus cases. 2. The erection of a lodge at the 
Infirmary Street entrance. 3. The admission of scarlet fever 
cases by the Drummond Street entrance. 4. The rearrange- 
ment of the kitchen arrangements. 5. The formation of four 
new recreation-rooms, 6. The erection of two new wards, and 
the provision of further nursing, &c., accommodation, so as to 
isolate completely scarlet fever, and to allow of the safe dis- 
missal of patients on recovery. 7. The erection of a new 
storey above the old High School, so as to provide for the 
more satisfactory isolation and treatment of cases of measles, 


BIRDS AT THE ACADEMY. 


HE Rey. Prebendary Gordon, vicar of Harting, in his 
“Jottings on Birds Painted in Royal Academy Pictures, 
1892,” says :—The power of bird life on the English mind is 
not, perhaps, so strongly represented in the pictures of this 
year, remarkable as they are, as it was on some previous. occa- 
sions. Will there ever be a special exhibition of birds 
like the clever .4 High Court of Fustice, No. 1,101, painted by 
Miss Mildred Butler? It is leafless winter, and all the crow 
tribe are represented as assembling in a Fowls’. Parliament 
round six prominent chieftains, some looking like small black 
dots, but each in separate state, in the surrounding trees. Each 
bird has his separate majesty and weight, something like that 
which the satirical. guest ascribed to the chickens passing 
through the water, when the said guest was partaking of some 
colourless chicken soup. “Tell the cook,” said he to the 
waiter, holding up a spoonful of the transparent fluid, “to 
request that chicken to walk through tt—the soup—again.” 
No doubt it would be stronger next time. A great proportion 
of this year’s pictures of birds are very small in size ; but the 
largest and most memorable is Dear Life, No. 699, by Allan J. 
Hook. A poor sailor with a life buoy, his head just above the 
waters and his right hand holding up his sailor’s clasp knife, 
is trying to ward off an enormous albatross very near his head, 
and hovering closer and closer above him, while two others are 
hounding down near. The wrecked vessel is seen in the 
distance, and no help is near; nothing but hungry birds and 
hungry waves, The rigid painting of the albatross’s extended 
thin wings covering nearly a quarter of the picture is wonderful, 
and the beak and eyes are also most vivid. Sussex art is very 
prominent here ; there are seven pictures from Harting artists 
(Messrs. Gunning and Edward King and Mrs. Hume) 
occupying warder positions and many of them on the line. 
The painting of Mr. James Charles of the ducks in the lovely 
Millstream (Bosham) is to be specially noted. The back of 
the house, a gem of old Sussex nooks, looks peace itself, and 
the white creamy lace of the elder-bloom sets off. the red tiles. 
Below is a sedgy lingering stream with islets of green, and here 
and there bright blue circlets round some of the happiest and 
best painted white ducks, the most distant one tail up and head 
down in the ecstasy of devouring. The beauty of this picture is 
its wonderful progression of harmony ; every Sussex man who 
sees the exhibition should see Mr. Charles’s triumph. 

One of the most beautiful dark green river recesses (//alcyor 
Weather, Millais, 142) has a kingfisher or halcyon on a thorn, 
with his back to the spectator, watching the stream beneath. 
The bird in its silent splendour looks like a ruby and sapphire 
set in a golden ring, and the reflection of the tall abeles or 
white poplars is wonderfully thrown upon the stream. The 
bird gives the keynote to the whole picture and its name, 
halcyon or “ peaceful times,” occurring in “St. Martin’s Summer,” 
the Greek fable being that when the kingfisher or halcyon 
nested, it charmed and rocked winds and waves to rest, so that 
the weather was calm. The varied flight of pigeons in Ze 
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Contessina (Topham) is an excellent example in the. recent 
progress of depicting birds in flight. Mark’s picture, Great 
Auk’s Egg, the Collector's Treasure” (one egg sold in 1888 for 
225/.), makes two old savants appear to be great auks them- 
selves disputing over their egg. A Peep into the Past, No. 953, 
by Miss Hicks, is a clever comedy of a brown owl and_a turtle- 
dove apparently conspiring to tear up. some. musty old title- 
deeds. In leaving rural birds it may be said that as usual there 
is no real green grass in any of the pictures, but little bunches 
of flowers stuck here and there in a mist, much like the fashions 
of some paper-hangings for sitting-rooms. Cannot photography 
help the painter of grass that is to arisey The seashores and 
their birds are notably represented by three charming pictures 
by Brett. His No. 678, Zhe Sea-mist Drifts Inshore (all his 
gulls golden-beaked and very life-like) ; 756, Cardigan Bay (a 
noble picture) ; and 763, Dog Rock in Bad Weather (another 
splendid study of gulls) will delight those who love the bright 
lavender waves with their sheer white frills and the jagged 
plum bloom of the mussel beds, continuing the harmony of the 
red crags and tawny sands. 


ARCHITECTS IN CHICAGO. 


HE disaster which fell upon Chicago on the evening of 
April 1, crushing beneath the walls of a seven-storey 
brick building upwards of a dozen persons and killing six of 
them, recalls to mind, says the North-Western Archttect, the 
* Buddenseik ” disaster and its results most vividly, especially 
so as the parties directly interested in the construction of what 
expert evidence has proven to be a building erected with total 
disregard for the law have been indicted by the coroner’s jury 
and held to the grand jury. The evidence in the case, which 
showed that the girders and joists were not strapped properly, 
and that precautions for bracing were rot taken, was given 
by men of ability who are authority upon such questions, and 
should be taken by the grand jury as conclusive against the 
plan maker and contractors, who should most certainly be 
severely condemned for such gross negligence or ignorance. 
The censure laid upon the building inspectors, while no doubt 
right in the main, is as usual with matters pertaining to the 
fulfilment of duty by a public officer, to be blamed upon the 
people who elect and otherwise place in positions of trust in- 
competent persons, and that largely because it is only the 
“ward-heeler” and ‘ wire-puller” who will accept the positions 
knowing that they are given only to secure the prestige of a 
certain clique or party within a certain precinct. In this 
department, if in any of the city government, it would seem that 
competency alone should judge the applicant, and that the lives of 
thousands of people should not be placed in jeopardy because 
this, that or the other element in the political ring demanded 
recognition. 

As regards the plan-maker in such cases no architect fails 
to recognise in him the “ one-half-of-one-per-cent. man” that is 
to be found by any property owner who is desirous of securing 
full working drawings and superintendence for little or nothing, 
and thereby proclaims himself an advocate of unskilled labour 
in all branches, even where life, the most precious of all we 
possess, is to pay the cost. The general public may after a few 
more such horrible examples of ignorance come to realise that 
when one is sick in a family and a doctor is sent for one life is 
placed in his hands, and that when a house is to be built and 
an architect is called to place himself in charge he assumes a 
thousandfold more grave responsibility, which from his long 
experience and practicability he does not hesitate to undertake 
when his compensation is adequate to the requirements and 
commensurate with the knowledge acquired through long years 
of study and research. The architects may congratulate them- 
selves that there seems to be a widespread feeling that some- 
thing must be done in the way of forcing out illegitimate 
practitioners, and that it is most probable that such a move 
will be made more strong than ever through the influence of 
the general public now thoroughly aroused to the importance of 
the matter. It is said that an alderman will introduce an 
ordinance at the next meeting of the Chicago Council for the 
purpose of licensing architects. The ordinance will also con- 
tain a provision requiring all plans for new buildings or im- 
portant alterations to be submitted to a board consisting of the 
commissioner of buildings, a trained architect and a skilled 
civil engineer. The alderman proposes to fix the license fee 
for architects at 50 dols, a year. By way of compensation for 
the payment of the fee the new ordinance will contain a clause 
making it obligatory on all those who desire to erect a building 
more than 20 feet wide by 50 feet long and above one storey in 
height to have the plans prepared and certified to by a regularly 
licensed architect. Action upon this ordinance will no doubt 
reveal the true feeling of the city fathers, and if passed will 
cause some who are now plan-making to confine their labours 
to shoe-making, pattern-making or other avocation in which 
they may be skilled, leaving the profession more free from the 
‘odium which has attached to it. 


MUD, A MATERIAL IN PERSIAN AND 
EASTERN ARCHITECTURE* - 
By. WILLIAM SIMPSON... «jo. 
(Concluded from page 339.) 


T was from what I thus chanced to see even in this desolated 
region of Persia that it began to dawn upon me what this 
peculiar manner of construction really had been. It was the 
exclusive building material of that part of the world. . The 
simple houses of the villages are formed of it ; the defensive 
walls of the towns, and which, owing to the Turkomans, were 
an absolute necessity to every village, were constructed of the 
same. The houses of the rich were also formed with it, and it 
had been developed into a highly decorative style of architec- 
ture; all this grew upon me, and I felt that this peculiar 
manner of building had not received the attention of writers its 
merits have entitled it to.t 

One would not expect much durability from such walls, yet 
I was informed that there are walls of sun-dried brick in 
Ispahan which are over 300 or 4oo years old. This quality of 
durability will no doubt depend upon the character of the soil. 
About Teheran the earth is sandy, while at Ispahan it is said 
to be more adhesive. . In the northern part of Persia, according 
to Mr. A. Finn, the walls of the old city of Erig are still 
standing, and they are said to have existed for 1,200 years. 
There still remains at Cacha, in Peru, a wall of adodes or sun- 
dried bricks, part of the Temple of Viracocha, which was in a 
ruined condition about three centuries ago, when Garcilasco 
described it, and this wall is still standing toa height of 40 feet.{ 
There are the remains of very old walls in Egypt. Maspero 
describes one at Abydos, called “Kom-es-Sultan” or “ The 
Mount of the King,” an old fortification, where part of the 
crude brick wall still stands “ from 24 to36 feet high.”§ Maspero 
does not give a precise date, but from what he says I understand 
that he places the origin of this fortification as far back as the 
earliest of the dynasties. These examples are sufficient, 
although others might be cited, to show that mud walls need 
not be meie things of a day, and that they have in the past 
endured for centuries. There is a Devonshire saying regarding 
the “cob” or mud walls of that county, “A good hat anda 
good pair of shoes is all that cob wants.” The pair of shoes 
here meant is a stone foundation such as I have described in 
the Persian houses—that is, to protect the lower part of the 
wall—and the hat is a sufficient amount of thatch or covering 
to the top of the wall to save it from the influence of rain. 
With such conditions I believe that mud walls in Devon, even 
in our own damp climate, have stood for long periods of time. 

I come now to one very interesting part of the subject con- 
nected with this peculiar style of building, and that is to point 
out a few architectural forms that can be traced back toit. The 
history of no architecture can be accepted as complete till every 
form in it has been followed through the past to its first origin. 
This has been fairly well done in Greek architecture, where the 
main features of it have been traced back to wooden forms. Many 
of the details of Egyptian and Indian architecture have also 
been shown to have had a similar derivation. In these details 
the wooden character has been so distinctly continued in the 
lithic reproductions that the evidence may be considered as 
complete and reliable. In the material we are now dealing 
with the forms are not so well defined, and the mutation from 
one material to another having taken place far back in their 
history, we have not the same trustworthy evidence to present 
regarding it. Yet in some points it is fairly good, and in others 
we have every probability to support them. 

The sloping jambs of doors and windows are peculiar to 
many old styles of architecture, such as the early Greek and 
Etruscan. Theories of origin for this have been often sug- 
gested, but we have no difficulty in accounting for them if we 
suppose that the rarrowness above was a form, and the natural 


* Society of Arts: a paper read before the Applied Art Section, 
May 17. 

{ It has not been altogether overlooked. I learn that it has been 
dealt with in more than one work. W. J. F. Blondel’s Cours 
@ Architecture Civil, Paris, 1777, his editor, Patte, gives a description 
of the mode of constructing buildings ‘‘ toute en terre dite pisés.” It 
is treated upon in a work, published in Berlin, written by H. F. 
Rodlich, entitled Praktische und historische Darstellung Erdbaukunst, 
There is an article on ‘‘ Pisé” in the Dictionary of Architecture, Arch. 
Publication Soc. Miss Yule, in Murray’s Handbook for Greece, gives 
some very valuable references to it; and I would refer all who are 
interested in the subject to look up the Quarterly Review, vol. lviii. 
1837, for an article ‘On Cob Walls,” by Mr. Richard Ford, the 
father of Sir Francis Clare Ford, our ambassador at Constantinople. 
It is a very learned article, and at the same time very amusing, I 
may also refer to a paper, read by myself to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in 1887, on ‘* Mud Architecture,” and published in 
the Zransactions of the Institute for that year. 

$ Squier’s Peru, p. 407. 

§ Zeyptian Archeology, by G. Maspero, p. 18. 
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result of the sloping walls of mud. The wooden parts of the 
first Greek temples were the portico and the wooden frame to 
support the roof; the walls of the cella were in all probability 
of crude brick. The late explorations at Olympia have led to 
an idea, but which still requires further support, that the cella 
of the Herzeum at that place had been constructed of mud, 
This is the temple of which Pausanias states * that one of its 
original wooden columns still existed in his time, which is an 
evidence in itself of its great antiquity. 

I have already explained how builders in mud, and which is 
well exemplified in Persia, construct their walls with a broad 
base to give solidity below, and with a marked batter upwards 
to reduce the weight above. It has been suggested—and, I 


think, with every reason in its favour—that this explains the: 


very marked slope of the perpendicular lines of the Egyptian 
pylons. All the authorities agree in stating that in the old 
temples the outer wall forming the temnos of temples of Egypt 
was made of crude brick, and as the pylon was the gate through 
this wall in front of the temple, the great probability of its being 
constructed of the same material is obvious. 

At one time the Romans were credited with having invented 
the arch, Later, it was supposed that they only derived it from 
the Etruscans. At the present day no one would venture on 
locating the discovery of this constructive form with any one 
particular people or country. It is now known to be so old in 
Egypt that its first beginning there cannot be determined. 
Vaulted and domed structures, such being principally used for 
granaries or storehouses, are also very ancient. The same may 
be said of Mesopotamia. Domed buildings are represented in 
a sculpture from Kouyundjik. M. Place’s excavations at 
Nineveh show that the palaces there were roofed with vaults of 
crude brick, covered with stucco. Long ago Mr. Fergusson 
reasoned out the probability of this from the plans of these 
buildings. The Chaldeans constructed vaults and domes two 
or three thousand years before our era, and M. de Sarzec’s 
explorations at Tello have raised the supposition that the proto- 
Chaldeans were capable of accomplishing the same kind of 
roofing for their houses. 

When I had seen village after village in Persia with vaulted 
or domed roofs, and learned that such roofs could be formed 
. without centres, the idea immediately suggested itself that 
these methods of building had existed from the most primitive 
times ; and this supposition finds strong support from the 
results of recent explorations in Egypt and Mesopotamia 
which have just been referred to. While the necessity for 
wooden centerinzs for building vaults and domes was believed 
in, we never could have credited an early state of civilisation 
with this invention. Let this assumption regarding centres be 
removed, and the whole problem is changed. The earlier 
workers in mud or clay could not have been long in discovering 
how to spread their material over the space enclosed by four 
walls. They would no doubt have begun at first with small 
spaces, and a very little experience would soon have enabled 
them to deal with greater. If anyone considers the matter, I 
think he must arrive at the conclusion that mud must have 
been first used for a long period of time before burnt-brick 
came into existence ; and now that we know how easy it is to 
produce a roof with the mud, there is no great improbability in 
the assumption that the vault or dome, as well as the arch, all 
date back toa period when that material alone was in use. 
This also means that it was in a region where wood was 
scarce ; for the existence of wood must have had in itself the 
tendency to prevent the invention of the vaulted roof. I do 
not suppose that the vault was invented in one region and was 
afterwards carried to another. My idea is that wherever the 
conditions that I have described existed, such a mode of 
producing a roof would be arrived at. Whatever may have 
been the case, it occurred so far back in the history of our race 
that I fear the exact date is likely to remain as one we can 
‘only speculate upon. My own conclusion, which can pretend 
to nothing more than that of inferring what may have been 
probable, is at least based on our latest knowledge. Further 
explorations may give us more light and more certain data to 
reason upon. 5 

Let me here direct attention to a very important develop- 
aent ; in fact, to what might be called a complete change in 
architecture, which can be traced back to this origin of the arch, 
the vault and the dome, which have been followed back to 
their first origin. The origin, I frankly admit, is theoretical, 
but it is a theory with much in its favour. Greek architecture 
was what is technically called “trabeate,” that is, with columns 
supporting a lintel or architrave. This style originated from 
wood, and was, by means of the conquests of Greece and Rome, 
largely diffused over the old world. The change which occurred 
was that of the arch supplanting the lintel ; the vaulted roof 
and dome at the same time taking the place of the straight 
lined roof and pediment. This important change in architec- 
ture was, in fact, nothing less than the forms of mud origin sup- 
planting those forms that had been derived from wood. The 
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style to which this mutation is attributed is that known as the 
Sassanian, which belongs to the period when the dynasty of 
that name ruled in Mesopotamia. There are very few remains 
of this architecture left,* but in thése few we find the arch, the 
vault and the dome, combined into a full-grown architectural 
style. The rise of Byzantine architecture may have been inde- 
pendent, but it was nearly contemporaneous with the other, 
and was probably influenced by it. When the Mohammedans 
destroyed the Sassanian power, they seem to have adopted the 
architecture, for the arch and the dome became the principal 
features of the Saracenic style. 

Not only did this style influence the architecture westward, 
but I am now in a position which enables me to trace it eastwards 
as well. Major Talbot, R.E., one of the officers on the Survey 
Department with the Afghan Boundary Commission, chanced 
to visit a place called Haibak, which is on the main road from 
Cabul to Central Asia ; it is to the eastward, and not very far 
distant from the site of the ancient city of Balkh. There are 
numerous caves in the locality, and as they are near to Bamian, 
with its city of caverns, their Buddhist character may be 
assumed. Major Talbot luckily made very careful plans and 
sections of one group, known as the “Stables of Rustem.” 
These he sent home to me, and on inspecting them I found 
that some of these caves had domes excavated in the rock, and 
that they were imitations of constructed domes. But» more 
than this, I saw that the domes were the same in form as the 
few still remaining to represent what Sassanian architecture 
had been. One of the details which fully determines this is 
the pendentive by which the square form of the plan is con- 
verted into the round as the base of the dome. These are 
exactly thé same in the Haibak caves as in the Sassanian 
domes. Major Talbot, by good luck, sent me a sketch of a 
pendentive in one of the Bamian caves, and it is similar to the 
others, showing that the Haibak examples were not excep- 
tional, As these domes were exact copies of structural ones, 
they prove most distinctly that the Sassanian style was not 
limited to Mesopotamia, but must have extended eastward 
all through Persia and Khorassan to Central Asia. This dis- 
covery necessarily gives a new value to the Sassanian mode of 
construction, which has been known up to the present from 
about only half a dozen ruined monuments that have been left 
to us.. A question is opened up by this new aspect of the 
case—that is, did this style first originate on the banks of the 
Euphrates or in Central Asia, both of them mud-building 
regions? This cannot be answered at present. The great 
probability is that it might have been contemporaneous along 
the whole region. Now that we know the Sassanian style 
existed so far east, it becomes evident that it was the style 
carried at a later date by the Mohammedans to Afghanistan 
and also into India, where it became the parent of the 
Mohammedan style in that country, and produced those’ beau- 
tiful musjids and tombs at Delhi and Agra which command the 
admiration of all that are lucky enough to behold them. 

I have described the foundations of a mud wall, such as 
they are in Persia, formed of burnt bricks or stones and lime; 
and also in Devonshire, where they are known as a “ good pair 
of shoes,” because they protect the feet, or lower part of the 
wall, In the remains of the Temple of Viracocha, in Peru, the 
mud walls there have a stone base 8 feet in height. With these 
examples before us, and understanding the necessary purposes 
they served, we may assume that such protective substructures 
were generally employed wherever this particular manner of 
building was in use. It is highly probable that in this rude 
constructive detail we have the first origin of that part of the 
architecture in the palaces of Assyria, to which the great 
winged bulls in the British Museum belonged. It seems now 
to be accepted that these palaces were constructed of crude 
brick, or at least this material was the principal one employed ; 
baked or perhaps glazed brick may have been used in the 
exterior of the walls, but the interior was of sun-dried brick, 
and covered with stucco. This latter part is exactly what I saw 
in Persia, and have already described in this paper. Along the 
base of these walls slabs of marble were placed, varying from 
3 to about 8 feet in height. These were generally sculptured, 
and the great bulls were represented on the portions of the 
slabs on each side of the doors. The development of this 
highly ornamental dado in the palace, from the base of the mud 
wall, is not a difficult problem to solve. The foundations I saw 
in the villages were formed of stones, half-bricks, or rubbish of 
any kind. In the better class of houses a more regular con- 
struction would be followed ; and in palaces the covering of 
this with marble is what might be expected. I accompanied a 
visit of ceremony to the palace of one of the Shah’s sons in 
Teheran, and I noticed that, in the room where we were re- 
ceived, slabs of alabaster, about 3 feet in height, went all round 
the base of the walls. These alabaster slabs in Persia are the 
counterpart of the marbles in the palaces of Assyria. In both 


* Among the few may be mentioned the Takht-i-Khosru at Ctesi- 
phon, and the palaces at Fyzabad and Servistan. : 
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cases they served the same purpose—they protected the lower 
part of the walls. ; 

It is not so long ago, in this country, that the dado com- 
manded a large amount of what, at the time, was known as 
esthetic devotion. From the interest then produced, I feel 
justified in pointing out that here I have given the origin of at 
least one dado, and that a very important one, as the sculptures 
in the British Museum make evident. 

I am inclined to suppose that the old masonry which we 
recognise under the word “ Cyclopean,” which is known to all 
who have any familiarity with the archeology of Greece, had 
its first origin as the base of mud walls. No direct evidence 
exists on which to ground this supposition, and I only present 
it here as a mere guess. We do know that Greek towns were, 
at an early period, defended by mud walls. In B.C. 385, 
Agesipolis, king of the Spartans, managed to take the city of 
Mantinea by damming up the river till its waters reached the 
base of the mud walls, which fell down as soon as their lower 
part was softened. Pausanias, writing of this siege, declares 
that such walls were, in one respect, better than stone :— 
“Though a wall of this kind,” he says, “stands the shock of 
warlike engines, and is a better defence than a wall of stone 
(for stones are broken in pieces, and leap from their places, 
through the force of these engines), yet it is dissolved by water 
no less than wax by the sun.”* As an evidence that mud 
walls of cities in ancient Greece were not exceptional, Pausanias 
may again be quoted. He says that, regarding the method by 
which Mantinea fell, that “‘ Agesipolis was not the inventor of 
this stratagem, but it was employed prior to him by Cimon, 
the son of Miltiades, when he besieged Eion, near the river 
Strymon.” | These references show not only that mud walls 
were common, but that, for security,a “good pair of shoes ” 
was an absolute necessity in that early period, when Cyclopean 
masonry was practised. This suggestion first occurred to me 
from Squier’s description of the Temple of Viracocha, where 
the old wall of adoves stands on a base of Cyclopean masonry 
8 feet high and 54 feet thick, An illustration is given, which 
shows the exact character of the masonry. 

It was a source of some surprise to me to find that the 
Persian villages were, as a rule, exactly similar to those I had 
seen in the Khyber Pass and other parts of Afghanistan. They 
are square, formed with four high crenellated walls and a round 
tower at each corner. The gateway is in the centre of one of 
the walls, and the mud houses are huddled together inside, one 
might say, “anyhow.” Larger villages may have six or eight 
towers ; small towns or large ones have more wall and a larger 
number of towers. One of the first things that drew my atten- 
tion to mud as a building material in Persia was when in pass- 
ing a small town one morning on the march I saw some men 
either building or repairing the walls and towers of the place. 
It then struck me that these defensive walls were, with only 
some trifling details of difference, almost identical with the 
walls we are so familiar with on the Assyrian sculptures. 
There is the same repetition of crenellated wall and tower, and 
constructed of the same material. I said to myself, “ These 
men in the present day are building an old Assyrian wall of 
fortification.” Such defences must have begun at a very early 
date in Mesopotamia, long before the sculptures were produced 
from which we know what they were in appearance, and their 
construction has never ceased from that to our own time. This 
presents a very striking illustration of the continuity of type, 
and I confess that the discovery produced a very strong -im- 
pression upon my own mind. 

About one hundred miles east of Teheran there is a curious 
village called Lasgird. It is supposed to be very old, and its 
circular plan is said to have been first drawn on the ground by 
Las, the son of Noah. Not having heard of this personage 
before, I have been looking out for some reference to this 
member of Noah’s family, but up to the present without 
success. The statement has already been made that the 
villages in Persia are square; such is the rule, and it will 
explain so far how a round one in their midst appears as 
something strange and remarkable. Imagine a huge rough 
cylinder of mud standing up, perhaps 30 feet or more in 
height, and covering a space about the size of that enclosed 
by the railings of Leicester Square. (These are only eye- 
guesses as to dimensions.) This great circular wall is so 
massive that the houses of the people are constructed on the 
top of it, and form in a rather irregular manner two storeys. 
There are rude balconies, or I ought to say narrow ledges, on 
the outside which form communications. These are made of 
untrimmed branches of trees interlaced. with twigs, on which 
mud is laid, but without a protective railing of any kind. 
Goats which I saw on these frail and dilapidated ledges were 
safe enough ; but children that I also noticed at play on them 
seemed doomed sooner or later to certain destruction. The 
interior space formed by the circular wall is filled with store- 
rooms and places where the cattle can be safely housed in case 
of an attack from the Turkomans, The only entrance. into 
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this strange structure is by a small opening about 4 feet 
by 3, which can be closed by a stone door turning on 
pivots. The smallness of this doorway was intended to prevent 
raiding enemies from entering during the chances of a rush, for 
it would be necessary to keep it open to the last moment to 
admit those of the villagers who were running home for pro- 
tection. I noticed small stone doors in many places, and the 
purpose they seemed was that they could not be destroyed by 
fire." The raiders had no time for regular siege operations. 
They made a rush upon a village, and caught all, man or beast, 
that were unlucky enough to fail in reaching the shelter of their 
mud walls. 

I have dealt with this building material in the past ; regard- 
ing its future I can say but little. In England here it was 
largely in use, so was wood, and that which is well expressed 
by the words “ wattle and dab,” which might be described as a 
combination of wood and mud. All these, as our material con- 
ditions have improved, have been slowly supplanted by the 
burnt-brick or stone. “ Cob” is still in use, to a limited extent 
only, in North Devon. It may be assumed that it is not suited 
for our damp climate. In dry climates, such as Persia and Egypt, 
it is likely to continue, for the simple reasons that it is a cheap 
material and that a comfortable dwelling can be made from it. 
It might be utilised by some of our emigrants. Australia is reputed 
to be a dry country, and it might be employed by first settlers, 
particularly where wood is scarce. An emigrant, if he had a 
few hints and suggestions to start with, could easily construct a 
house for himself, and it would have one great advantage over a 
wooden house—it could not be burnt down. I have already 
mentioned in this paper how an officer at Jellalabad made a 
very comfortable hut for himself. What he did there an 
emigrant might easily do in Australia. The uninflammable 
character of mud ought to be a strong recommendation to it in 
many parts of the country. I might mention a country like 
California as one where this material might be valuable. 
California has a dry climate. When I was in San Francisco, in 
1873, that town was almost wholly constructed of wood. Stone 
was feared owing to the chances of earthquakes. While there 
I visited the church of St. Francis, built of adobes a century 
before, and it had stood firm and secure allthattime. It occurs 
to me—but I have no right to speak as an expert—that a house 
built of thick mud walls and wooden joists and rafters would 
be tolerably safe during an earthquake, unless it was a very bad 
one ; such a house would also be safer from fire, which has 
always been a great danger in San Francisco. I have only 
referred to California as an example ; what has been said of it 
will apply to many other parts of the world, where it is possible 
this building material might be used with advantage even in 
our own day. 


LINLITHGOW PALACE. 


fs following is the report by the Committee of Council of 
the Edinburgh Architectural Association on the present 
condition of Linlithgow Palace, and the steps required to;restore 
buildings to their condition prior to fire of February 1, 1746 :-— 
1. The masonry of the building is practically still complete, 
and the walls, which are of unusual strength, stand almost 


.ready for the roofs.'- Certain of the chimneys are, however, in 


a dangerous state, and should be taken down and rebuilt with 
the present stones. -Some portions of the tops of the walls also. 
require to be renewed, and a portion of the building at the 
upper part of the south-east tower should be rebuilt. 

. 2. The ground floor rests entirely on stone vaulting (except 
the north block). This arching is all good, and only requires 
thorough pointing. » There is thus the support of the principal 
floor of the palace remaining entire. It, however, requires to- 
be relaid with: suitable floors. Specimens of the original stone 
and tile flooring are still to be seen in various parts of the 
building. 

3. The upper floors which were of wood are entirely gone. 
They should be renewed as nearly as possible as originally 
constructed. 

4. The five fine stone staircases, and the doorways, pas- 
sages and window openings are practically intact, and only 
require some repairs. 

5. Though the palace is roofless, the height and lines of 
the old roofs can be determined by raglet marks on the existing 
gables. These roofs were all constructed of timber, and they 
should be reinstated in the same material and covered with 
slates and lead. 

6. As the whole woodwork and glasswork of. the palace are 
destroyed, the windows and doors are entirely open, |The 


* The stone doors which are found so plentiful in the Hauran are 
formed after a. wooden model, implying that wood had. been the 
material at one time. The purpose of the stone doors in Persia makes 
it probable that a change at one. period had taken place in the 


_Hauran ; unsettled times had come, and the doors had to be changed 


from wood to stone, to prevent burning, and thus give safety from 
sudden attacks, : , ‘ 
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general woodwork should be renewed chiefly with oak, and all 
the windows glazed. “The interior walls and ceilings should be 
plastered or panelied with oak. 

7, The mould and rubbish which have accumulated im the 
basement Should be cleared out, and the floor laid with pave- 
ment. Proper provision should be made for carrying off 
surface and roof water. * ns . 

8. No alteration on or interference with the present archi- 
tectural aspect or details of the palace should be made’; where 
any details are missing or require to be renewed, there is suffi- 
cient guidance existing. For the restoration of the fountain in 
the centre of the quadrangle, which is believed to be the most 
unique thing of its kind in Great Britain, there is ample material 
for guidance; and the names of the figures that filled the few 
vacant niches on the exterior of the building are known. 

9. Looking to the extent of the buildings, the sum of 500/. 
which the committee understand is proposed to be included for 
repairs, by two instalments in the estimates of this year and 
next, is quite insufficient to insure the safety of the buildings. 
While, as above noted, the walls are still in a wonderful state 
of preservation, there is a serious risk, so long as the buildings 
remain unroofed, that a heavy fall of rain, followed by a sharp 
frost or even the occurrence of a heavy gale of wind, might 
cause irreparable damage. 

10. The work could with great propriety be executed in 
sections, and the committee suggest that the first section to be 
dealt with should be the north block, where, as already noted, 
there are chimneys in a dangerous state. 


A COLONIAL ARCHITECT. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper of the Legislative Assembly 
“of New South Wales, on the abolition of the office of 
colonial architect, gives the following copy of the communica- 
tion from Mr. James Barnet, late colonial architect, to the 
Under-Secretary for Public Works :— 

’ Sir,—In acknowledging receipt of your letter of the 16th ult., 
with enclosure, intimating that, as the office of colonial archi- 
tect was to be abolished, my services would not be needed after 
the end of the present month, and that it was arranged I should 
retire under the provisions of the Civil Service Act of 1884, also 
that provision would be made on the estimates to meet the 
4 per cent. deduction from my pension prior to the passing of 
the Act; I desire, as the last occupant of the office of colonial 
architect, and who has held the office under sixteen different 
Ministers for Works, in twenty Governments, for a period of 
nearly thirty years, and I believe has given general satisfaction 
in the performance of the duties of the office, to submit a short 
statement of the works carried out by me during my tenure of 

_office. I may here state that I anticipated there would be a 
change in the duties and a decrease of works to be carried out 
by the colonial architect when the Local Government Bill now 
before Parliament came into operation, which would relieve 
the central Government from many of the duties and works now 
thrown upon it, but I did not anticipate the abolition of the 
office: In August 1860, by request, I joined the department as 
clerk of works; in October 1862 I was appointed acting 
colonial architect on the retirement of my predecessor, the late 
Mr. Alexander Dawson, and in January 1865 I was gazetted 
colonial architect,-at.a salary of 1,000/..per annuin. There were 
then only 324 buildings under the care of the office and the 
number of officers employed, seventeen. At the end of last 
year, 1889, there were 1,351 buildings throughout the colony in 
charge of the department, the number of officers employed 
being sixty-four. During my term.of office there have been 
expended upwards of six millions pounds sterling on (say) 
12,000 works, and the accompanying memorandum of expendi- 


ture shows that the rate of professional services has been. 


3°19 per cent., clerical o91, superintendence 1°50, and travelling 
expenses, contingencies, &c., 0°69 on the outlay. Without 
enumerating the several works carried out by me, I may men- 
tion some in Sydney and its vicinity, such as the General Post 
Office, Colonial Secretary’s Office and the Public Works Office, 
Lands Office, Museum, Custom House, Public Library, Darling- 
hurst Gaol and Court-house additions, Medical School, Sydney 
University, Mortuary Stations, Callan Park Hospital for Insane, 
also suburban post and telegraph offices, police stations, &c. ; 
and in the country gaols at Goulburn and Bathurst, also court- 
houses and post and telegraph offices at these places; and 
throughout the colony 169 post and telegraph offices, 130 court- 
houses, 155 police buildings, 110 lock-ups and 20 lighthouses, 
with many other works of a varied character, including furniture 
and fittings for the several buildings. In addition to the fore- 
going may’be mentioned exceptional works carried out by me 


under direction of various colonial secretaries, as in 1863 the. 


demonstration to commemorate the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales; ° in 1868 arrangements and’ works for reception of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh ; in 1879 the designing and 


erection of the International Exhibition, known as the Garden, 
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Palace ; in. 1883 buildings on Garden Island, &c., for naval 
station ; in 1888 entrance-gates and enclosing Centennial Park, 
Centennial Commemoration arrangements, &c. 

In 1870 I was appointed a member of a commission to 
consult. in regard to matters concerning the defence of the. 
colony, and in accordance with the recommendation of the 
commission had to carry out works required in constructing 
twelve batteries, with necessary nineteen magazines and sixteen » 
shell-rooms, water supply, drainage, erection of barracks, mount- 
ing forty-one guns, constructing roads, &c., as shown on’accom- » 
panying plan of Port Jackson, dated June 29, 1872.. These’ 
works were highly commended by Sir William Jervois, R.E., 
K.C.M.G., in his report on the defences of the colony, dated - 
June 4, 1877, page 10, in the following terms :— Passing to 
an examination of the batteries which have already been: 
provided for the defence of the entrance to the ‘harbour, I 
desire first to bear testimony to the ingenuity which has been 
displayed in the design and the good work which has been 
performed in the construction of the several works, which, ’ 
without any technical professional aid, have been carried out 
under the officers of the local Government. Considerable’ 
modifications and some additions must, however, be intro- 
duced to render the works thoroughly effective.” The plan 
referred ‘to was for some time in the possession of Sir William 
Jervois and Major-General Scratchley, being returned to this 
office when ‘the latter went to England. It was, however, 
considered of such importance that Major-General Scratchley 
asked by letter to have it sent to the War Office, and a copy of 
it was forwarded for that purpose to the Colonial Secretary’s 
Department on July 21, 1884. Since then fortification works, » 
designed by Major-General Scratchley, have been carried out 
by me at Sydney, Botany and Newcastle, on which the total 
amount expended may be stated at about 300,000/. 

It will be seen the works carried out by me are of a very 
varied character, among which may be named the twenty light- 
houses along the coast and at various harbours, at a cost of 
upwards of 200,000/., including quarters. Six of these are first- 
order revolving lights, and at the Macquarie Lighthouse, at 
South Head, Port Jackson, the electric light was adopted upon 
my recommendation. During the whole of the time of my 
service in the Government I have not been absent from duty 
through sickness or other causes one day, but in the year 1885 
obtained leave of absence for a year to visit Europe, where, in 
order to gain information, I inspected numerous buildings, 
works and institutions, among which may be named the 
following :—Five Houses of Parliament in London, Paris, 
Brussels, Rome and Vienna ; four great law courts in London, 
Paris, Brussels and Vienna; four great public libraries in 
London, Paris, Munich and Vienna ; six technical colleges in 
London, Paris, Munich, Bristol and Birmingham ; seven 
theatres in London, Paris, Genoa, Naples, Rome, V enice and 
Milan ; seven great picture galleries in London, Paris, Rome, 
Naples, Florence, Venice, Munich, &c. ; three lunatic asylums 
at Chartham, Broadmoor and Sunnyside ; two record offices, 
London and Edinburgh ; four police-courts, London, Greenock 
and Perth; four dockyards and forts, Chatham, Portsmouth, 
Plymouth and Portland; three lighthouses, South Foreland, 
Genoa and Port Said; three prisons, Wormwood Scrubs, 
Woking and Portland. 

At South Foreland Lighthouse I met Sir James Douglass, 
C.E., and a committee of Trinity Brothers, together with Mr. 
Stevenson, C.E., of the Scotch Lighthouse Board, and Mr. 
Ormiston, C.E., from Bombay ; remained all night and wit- 
nessed experiments in electric light, gaslight and oil. The 
result of this visit will be seen in the improved lighthouse now 
being built at Smoky Cape, and from my visit to the new gaol 
at Wormwood Scrubs I was able to prevent the expenditure of 
say 10,000/, in alterations to gaols in the colony, I met also 
Mr. Fishenden of the Admiralty, and accompanied him to 
Chatham Dockyard, about work at Garden Island, obtained 
plans of ail the British dockyards and newest English prisons, 
and at Birmingham visited Chance Brothers’ Lighthouse 
Lantern Works. To enable me to visit many of the buildings — 
named, Sir Saul Samuel, the agent-general, kindly obtained 
the necessary authorities from the Admiralty, War Office, ’ 
Home Office, Post Office, Master of the Rolls and the Minister - 
for Foreign Affairs. ae 

Before leaving the department, I should like to have seen 
finished, or nearly completed, the following works, viz. :— 
Smoky Cape Lighthouse, museum, land office additions, 
museum additions, naval station buildings (Garden Island), 
General Post Office tower clock, Gladesville Asylum additions, 
Sydney Uniyersity Medical School and Chemical Laboratory, 
&c., Centennial Park entrance gates, &c. Throughout my long 
term of office it has been my earnest and anxious endeavour to 
have in all cases buildings designed suitable for their purpose 
and built with the most durable materials in the best manner 
obtainable under the various circumstances. and_ situations, 
always having in mind that in buildings for the Government 
utility. and durability, with due economy, are the supreme. 
requirements, as well as an example to the public—at the same 
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time due attention has been paid to architectural effect—and 
may add that in carrying out Government works in all parts of 
the colony with numerous contractors I have been able to 
avoid legal disputes. ) 


I would also add that for more than three months I have 


been without a first clerk of works. . The duties that fell to that 
officer were of a very responsible character, and these duties I 


have endeavoured to perform, with the assistance of the various. 


officers, who reasonably looked for promotion on the retirement 
of the first clerk of works, thus precluding me for the time 
from attending as much as I would wish to many outdoor 
works, &c. 

Previous to retiring, it may not perhaps be considered un- 
reasonable, in view of my long service and short cessation 
during same from my official duties, to ask that I be allowed 
leave of absence and some consideration for the various and 
responsible duties performed in connection with the defence 
works of the colony. 

In conclusion, I desire to bring under notice the officers of 
the department, to whose willing zeal and integrity I have been 
indebted for their loyal support in assisting and enabling me to 
efficiently carry out the duties of the department, specially 
mentioning the late first clerk of works, Mr. William Coles, in 
connection with the professional branch, for his untiring and 
ready help at all times, and Mr. Alfred Cook, the chief 
draughtsman, for the assiduity with which he has always per- 
formed his duties ; also Mr. James McShane, chief clerk, for 
his constant care and diligence in performing the duties of his 
office as head of the clerical staff, and trust that in the re- 
organisation contemplated the faithful services of all the officers 
will be favourably considered.—I have, &c. 


JAMES BARNET, Colonial Architect. 


THE LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


N Saturday about fifty members of this Society paid a visit 

to the neighbourhood of Burnley. Leaving Manchester 

at 1.15, they arrived at Rosegrove Station, where they were 
joined by Mr. Angelo Waddington, president of the Literary 
and Scientific Society of Burnley, and other local antiquaries. 
The party then drove to Gawthorp Hall, the seat of Sir U. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, M.P. The house is built in the Elizabethan 
style, and must originally have had many beautiful and interest- 
ing features, but under the restoring hand of Sir Charles Barry 
and his son, Mr. Edward Barry, many of these have given 
place to work of quite a different kind. Of the portraits and 
pictures in the hall many are excellent, and date from the por- 
trait of Lawrence Shuttleworth, the builder of the hall in 1600, 
to the present owner. The drawing-room has the most interest, 
with its stucco ceiling and panelled walls, as it has suffered 
rather less from the hands of the restorer. The party, after 
admiring the extensive view over Pendle from the tower leads, 
drove on to Townley Hall, where Lady O’Hagan, who was un- 
avoidably absent, had arranged that the many objects of interest 
it contains might be carefully inspected by the party. The 
family portraits are of great interest, and extraordinarily 
numerous. Not only do they decorate the walls of the chief 
rooms, but a gallery running the length of the left wing of the 
house contains an unbroken series of portraits from that of 
John Townley in the time of Elizabeth to those of the present 
generation. The fine collection of ancient vestments, which 
are said by tradition to have come from Whalley Abbey, were 
exhibited, and contain some rare and curious pieces of ancient 
embroidery. They are of various dates, but some of the 
greatest antiquity. In the chapel is preserved the skull of the 
Colonel Townley who commanded the Manchester Regiment 
in the service of Prince Charles Edward Stuart. He was taken 
prisoner at Carlisle, tried and executed in London, and his head 
was placed on Temple Bar, but after a time it disappeared, and 
no doubt was secretly brought to Townley Hall, where his 
relations had it carefully preserved. The party drove back to 
Burnley, calling at the parish church, where they were shown 
an old font and various other objects of antiquity which are 
preserved with great care. After tea at the Empress Hotel a 
meeting was held, with Mr. Thomas Letherbrow in the chair. 
Mr. A. Waddington enumerated the many objects of antiquarian 
interest that are to be found in the town and district. Short 
addresses were also given by Mr. Ward on the Grammar 
School, and by Mr. Strange, Mr. Tattersall Wilkinson and Mr. 
Waddington, the market inspector, on various subjects. The 
last-named gentleman not only gave the Society the benefit of 
his unique local antiquarian knowledge, but also-made many, 
interesting exhibits from his fine collection. After passing a 
vote of thanks to the Burnley gentlemen for their kindness and 
attention, the members returned to Manchester by the evening 


train, ; 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Hertford.—The plans for the rebuilding of All Saints 
Church have been received from the architects, Messrs. Paley, 
Austin & Paley, of Lancaster, and approved by the committee 
commissioned to carry out the arrangements connected with the 
rebuilding. ; 

Moreton-in-the-Marsh.—The Lord Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol reopened this parish church after considerable 
improvement and enlargement from the plans of Mr. E. H. 
Lingen Barker, of Hereford. Three galleries have been pulled 
down, the chancel has been extended Io feet eastwards, the 
south aisle 7 feet southwards, and a chancel-aisle added on the 
south side. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Bristol.— Extensive additions are now in course of erection 
for Messrs. J. S. Fry & Son, the well-known cocoa and choco- 
late makers. The new building has three frontages, that to 
Union Street being 55 feet, Nelson Street 125 feet, and Little 
St. James’s Back 66 feet. A portion of the ground and’ first 
floors will be used as offices, the remainder of the building as a 
factory. In addition to a well-lit cellar lined with white glazed 
brick, there are five floors constructed with cast-iron girders 
and columns. The fronts up to second floor are built with 
granite from the West of England Granite Quarries, Penrhyn, 
the remaining portion being built of Cattybrook buff bricks, 
with red Mansfield frieze, strings, &c. The whole is being 
carried out from the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Richard Milverton Drake, architect, of 24 College Green, 
Bristol. : 

Dublin.—A technical and fishery school is about to be 
erected at Ringsend, near Dublin. The Earl of Pembroke has. 
generously placed a sum of 4,000/. at the disposal of the Pem- 
broke Township Commissioners to carry out the necessary 
works. The plans of Mr. W. Kaye Parry, M.A., architect, of 
Dublin, have been selected in open competition for the proposed 
buildings, which will be commenced forthwith. pL) 


GENERAL. . 

An Exhibition of Pictures by masters of the Nether- ' 
landish and allied schools of the fifteenth and early sixteenth : 
centuries is now open in the gallery of the Burlington Fine- 
Arts Club. € 

Mr. Thornycroft, R.A., has obtained the commission for 
the recumbent figure of the late Bishop Harvey Goodwin, 
which is to be placed as a memorial in Carlisle Cathedral. 

. Precentor Venables will read a paper on the Roman - 
villa lately discovered at Lincoln at the meeting of the Royal - 
Archzeological Institute on Wednesday afternoon, June 1, which 
will be followed by a paper on “ Mural Painting at Little © 
Horwood Church,” by Mr. C. E. Keyser, F.S.A, ‘ 

' Messrs. Newman & Newman, of 31 Tooley Street, 
London Bridge, have been successful in the competition for the 
new Free Library to be built at Willesden Green.. 

Sir Charles A. Cameron, F.R.C.S.¥., D.P.H., medical . 
officer of health, Dublin, has accepted the presidentship of 
the Congress of the Sanitary Institute, to be held at Ports- 
mouth in September next. r: 


- Mr. C. R. Ashbee will, at the meeting of the Architectural 
Association this evening, read a paper on “ The Relation of 
the Architect to the Workman.” 

| Mr. A. Englefield, head-master of St. Albans Science and 
Art School, has been appointed head-master of the Gloucester 
Art School. ra 

The York Architectural Association will visit Leeds ~ 
to-morrow (Saturday) to inspect the new infirmary there, of ” 
which Mr George Corson is the architect. ; 

The Plans of Mr. 4. R. Wood, of Tunstall and Burslem, 
have been adopted in the competition for new schools at Hill 
Top and Longport, for the Burslem School Board, and -he has 
been appointed to carry them out. The Longport school will 
be for 400 boys. and girls, and the one at Hill Top for 390 boys, 
with alterations to the Board offices. ; ah 

The Church of St. Werburgh, Derby, was struck by 
lightning on Wednesday morning, and one of the pinnacles of 
the tower crashed through the roof into the chancel. 

- Plans have been prepared for the improvement of Bristo 
Street, Edinburgh. The cost is estimated at from 20,000/. to 
30,000/. -By--the. proposed improyement .Bristo. Street, from _ 
Teviot Place'to Charles Street-end, would be greatly widened, — 
and the old property on the west side of the street entirely 
demolished, The purchase of the Jewish Synagogue is, it is 


understood, also under consideration. — 
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THE WEEK. 


MATTERS apparently have been settled satisfactorily by the 
Architectural Association. What might have disturbed the 
harmony at the meeting on Friday evening failed to do so. 
It is customary to believe that there must be two parties to 
a quarrel, and this was not the case at the last meeting. 
The announcement of the result of the elections also had 
the effect of bringing discordant spirits back to harmony 
with their colleagues. Mr. LeonarpD STOKEs, in propos- 
ing a vote of thanks to Mr. Baccatiay as the retiring 
president, said he (Mr. Stokes) had made himself very 
disagreeable of late, an assertion which no one disputed or 
is likely to dispute. If Mr. Strokes has disappointed 
many who respect him by his want of tact in helping to 
create a situation, Mr. BaGcaLLay has certainly .made 
amends for it by his admirable conduct in the chair. 
Mr. BaGcALLay has in fact shown that he possesses the 
qualifications which would enable him to preside in any 
society. It may be concluded that all will now follow 
Mr. SToKEs in his decision to support with loyalty the 
Association in its work. 


t 


THERE is a stiff contest in Canterbury about the pro- 
posal for erecting a new Guildhall. The committee have 
prepared the following recommendations.: — “That it is 
necessary for the efficient conduct of the business of the 
city that a new Guildhall be provided ; that the same be 
built upon the present site, which is most central and con- 
venient, and on which the Guildhall has stood since the 
fourteenth century ; that the adjoining property be acquired 
at such a sum as the council may approve ; that plans be 
invited from architects, and premiums be offered for the 
same ; the entire cost not to exceed 20,000/., it having been 
demonstrated to this committee that this sum is amply 
sufficient for the rebuilding of the Guildhall, inclusive of 
the purchase of the adjoining property.” The raising of 
20,000/, will involve a rate of 25d. in the pound. Ata 
special meeting that was held to consider the subject, an 
amendment was moved to the effect that the project should 
not be taken up until 1897. ‘There were ten votes for the 
amendment and eleven against it, the recommendations. of 
the committee having thus a majority of one in their favour. 
Under the circumstances, no objection could be raised to 
the demand for a poll of the ratepayers. 


On Tuesday the competition for laying out an open 
space at the Cross in Paisley.was decided. ‘The ground 
was purchased by Mr. Dunn, M.P., and he invited archi- 
tects to send in designs. With the aid of Mr. JoHN 
HONEYMAN, the designs were examined by Mr. Dunn. 
He selected one signed ‘‘St. Mirren,” the architect being 
Mr. James Donatp, Paisley. The design marked 
Philanthropy,” by Mr. H. Bianc, Edinburgh, was placed 
second, and receives the first premium ; and the design 
** Space,” Mr. T. G. ABERCROMBIE, Paisley, was third, and 
receives second premium. The cost of carrying out Mr. 
DONALD’s design is estimated at 2,530/., but as Mr. DUNN 
has reserved the right of making modifications, should such 
be considered necessary, it is expected that the cost of the 
work will exceed 3,000/. ° 


In March of this year the Works Committee of the 
London School Board proposed to seek for tenders from 
surveyors for taking out quantities for new schools, which 
tenders were to be inclusive of all charges, with the excep- 
tion of those for lithography, which were to be paid by the 
Board. The arrangement was approved, and subsequently 
the Works Committee came to the conclusion that it would 
be desirable to retain the services of the quantity surveyors 
at present employed by the Board, as they have had con- 
siderable experience in the work required by the Board. 
Fresh conditions, defining exactly the duties which will be 
required of quantity surveyors in future, were accord- 
ingly prepared, and the Committee asked Messrs. 
ARDING, Bonp & Buzzarp, Mr. C. W. Brooks, ) Mr. 
FREDERICK Downinc, Mr, C. J. Dunninc, Mr. F. H. A. 


Harpcast.eE, Mr. W. H. Srrupwick and Messrs. YouNG 
& Brown whether they would be prepared to do the 
Board’s work on the new conditions at the following 
rates :—“ For any works, the total estimate of which under 
one contract does not exceed 2,o00/., at 13 per cent. ; for 
any works, the total estimate of which under one contract 
exceeds 2,000/, at 1 per cent.; for any works to old 
buildings, including measurements on site as set forth in 
sections (6) and (¢) of Clause 5 of the conditions, at 24 per 
cent. ; for alternative estimates (on both additions and 
omissions), at 1 per cent.” A reply has in each case been 


received in the affirmative. 


THE decision which was given in the Court of Appeal 
on Tuesday will give satisfaction to many local boards and 
sanitary authorities who have to deal with the disposal of 
sewage.- The sanitary authority for Blything, in Suffolk, 
had charge of the village of Leiston, in the district. In 
1877 an order was made prohibiting cesspools, and ordering 
all drains to be connected with a sewer which ran into an 
open watercourse belonging to the plaintiff. In the country 
there is tolerance of nuisances, and it was not until 1885 
that complaints were made of the occasional overflow of the 
watercourse and the discharge of sewage on the adjoining 
land. ‘The sanitary authority thereupon ordered the people 
of Leiston to utilise their cesspools for the future. But 
some of the inhabitants did not approve of the change to 
the old system, and in spite‘of the efforts of the authority 
the plaintiff’s land was not saved from pollution by sewage. | 
There was a manifest nuisance, and it might be’ imagined 
that the responsibility for’ it should fall on the sanitary 
authority. But last year Lord Justice Fry, who first heard 
the application for an injunction, considered that, under the 
circumstances, there was no liability on the part of the 
authority, and this was upheld in the Court of Appeal. It 
was said that the defendants had done their best to prevent 
the discharge of sewage, and that proceedings should have 
been taken against whoever committed the nuisance. The 
rescue of the Blything authority by the Court must, of 
course, lead many public bodies to believe that their liability 
in sanitary matters is less onerous than was supposed. 


- Ir was not wise on the part of the executors of the late 
Sir J. Epcar Boerum, R.A., to bring his name _ before ‘the 
courts. in a case which might easily have been settled 
in private. Although a foreigner, the sculptor was not 
always believed in by high society. He was. poor enough, 
and was glad to make use of the, assistance of Signor 
Louis Finixi, a modeller. In 1873 the latter became 
tenant of a workshop in Chelsea, where large models could 
be produced and deposited... After a time Finizi said he 
could not afford to pay rent for the premises, and Sir-EDGAR 
Borum said, “I will see you all night. You will have 
plenty of work to do.” But no money was forthcoming, 
The faithful Fryizt kept on as tenant, and the workshop 
became more encumbered with the casts of the sculptor’s 
big and coarse statues. Sir Epcar told his foreman that 
Finiii should be paid justly, but up to 1890, when the 
sculptor died suddenly, he had not redeemed his promise. 
Executors demanded the casts, but did not accept the debt, 
and then they brought an action against Finiui for the 
recovery of the treasures. It was only necessary for him to 
relate his unvarnished history of the dealings between Sir 
J. E. Borum and himself to convince judge and jury. .-He 
asked for the small sum of tos. per week during six years, | 
and the sum was of course awarded. But if legal limita- 
tions would not allow Finiz1 to claim 4942, the sum which 
in equity is due to him for the use of his premises since 
1873 until the present year, the executors should lose no 
time in paying that sum as well.as compound ‘interest. By | 
their action they might have injured a most deserving man, 
and he merits compensation. ‘The case, however, is curious 
as evidence of the spirit which animates many foreigners 
who have gained an amount of success in England which 
they could not anticipate, for they were aware they did not 
merit it. The modeller imagined, no doubt, that the laws 
of England were at the command of so great a man as was 
his patron, and of course feared to bring his claims to an 
issue. It is to be hoped that the recovered casts will not 
find their way to any English art schools. 
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LAND.* 


HE Whitsuntide holiday-making is a prelude to the 
irresistible annual migration from the metropolis 
and the larger provincial towns. Few of the people who 
then abandon city for country life would deny that they 
have to make many sacrifices by the change. With all the 
defects which are found in London, the inhabitants of it 
can generally enjoy advantages in healthier houses, better 
cookery, more agreeable society, to say nothing of the 
lessings of books, pictures, theatres and concerts, which 
they may seek in vain on a country estate or in a village. 
It is no doubt possible, by taking some trouble and expend- 
ing plenty of money, to fill houses with pleasant companions 
who will help to remove for a time some of the inconveni- 
ences of country life ; but, after all, that is only a partial 
remedy. The tedium of the situation remains. Even 
poets and landscapists cannot live all the year round with 
nature without becoming discontented, like farmers and 
shepherds. Reason in fact-is on the side of town life, but 
men cannot always act in a rational way. In spite of our- 
selves, we are compelled every year to sacrifice comfort 
and go forth in quest of something which we rarely 
discover, but which we continue to pursue among the 
fields for more or less months every year. It would 
appear as if polished life were not ours by right, and that 
we are glad to flee to another condition in which we are 
more at home. Where is the architect, for instance, who 
does not gladly enjoy the opportunity to spend a day or 
two away from his office whenever a commission for a 
building in the country arrives to him? How he loiters 
while considering prospects, drainage, water supply, and 
so on, subjects on which he can arrive quickly at a decision 
when dealing with town buildings. Grim solicitors from 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Bedford Row have also been 
known to exhibit evidence of the law’s delay on occasions 
when they are summoned to country houses in the expecta- 
tion that they can give prompt advice. In all such cases 
practical considerations, as well as good sense, are set aside ; 
for after hearing Patti, a few hours before a dvlettante 
can believe that the birds are melodious when they emit 
such sounds as “jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo!” It is 
astonishing to what lengths we can go if, like DicKENs’s 
Marchioness, we are endowed with the power to “make 
believe very much.” 
The book which Mr. C. F. Dowsert has brought out is 
a sign that there are still sentiments which civilisation 
cannot subdue. Fifty-seven writers have co-operated in its 
production—that is to say, it is possible nowadays to find 
fifty-seven points of view from which land can be considered, 
and from all of which the subject presents new attractions. 
It is safe to say that it is in England only where enough 
authors could be discovered to make a book of the kind, or 
readers to-enjoy such a revelation of the many-sidedness of 
cultivated and wild grounds. A great part of the pages 
seem to be a sort of continuation in prose of the praises of 
the country which in the old days every youth who set up as 
a poet was bound to produce. On reading those chapters we 
might imagine that it is still possible to have an Arcady in 
modern England. But there are others which will be more 
attractive to men like ourselves, whose day-dreams are 
over, and who cannot see beyond the prosy side of things. 
For them such a chapter as one entitled “Land as a 
Luxury” will have attractions. The very title puts the 
case, as it were, into a nutshell. There is no use in 
working one’s self into a state of ecstasy about land, or 
trying to persuade ourselves and others, like the enthu- 
siastic Americans who emigrated to Brook Farm, that 
“religion is in the soil,” or to imagine like the late 
Fearcus O’Connor that puny mill-hands can find a 
remedy for bad trade if they are suddenly set to work 
out agricultural problems. It is by no means certain that a 
man who has gained money in a civilised way by trade ora 
profession can succeed in winning an average rate of 
interest for investments in land, even if he brings a trained 
intellect to the supervision of the operations of his labourers. 
But a luxury is esteemed on other grounds. The French 
draper who gave 22,000/, for MILLET’s Angelus does not 
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| become a better man for his acquisition; the possessor of a 
Mazarin Bible which costs 3,o00/. does not lay out the 
money in the hope of any conversion it will effect within 
him, and they would be in error who supposed that Baron 
ROTHSCHILD paid 33,600/. for a clock in the hope that it 
would turn out a profitable investment. We take some 
cases cited by Mr. Dowserr. All the purchases are 
luxuries, and in this world of ours a man who is able to lay 
out his money on such objects without suffering incon- 
venience insures a kind of respect for himself, inasmuch as 
he has gained a victory in a very select contest. Why 
should not land be also frankly admitted to be a luxury, and 
beautiful scenery become precious for its own sake, without 
any regard to the interest which is to be derived from the 
outlay ? The consideration which Mr. Dowsetr presents 
denotes that land does present qualities that are akin to 
those which captivate connoisseurs :— ; owl 


The broad acres of the British Islands are not so broad as to be 
indefinite ; the limit to them is very real—a few hundred miles in any 
direction determines their boundary ; and when we consider that the 
richest people of the earth are located upon them, and the richest 
metropolis the world has ever seen is its centre of life, we recognise 
at once the reason why in the past such high prices have been paid 
for its choicest parts ; and regarding the last ten years of depressed 
values as a parenthesis of exception which only the more fully proves 
the rule of permanent value, I submit that, as regards the future, in 
proportion to the commercial prosperity of our country, and in propor- 
tion to the rich colonial, continental and other persons who come to it 
to settle, so will sesthetic acres be valued at esthetic ptices.'. . . 
Luxury applies to landowning as much as to any other owning. The 
beauties of nature shonld be estimated at their fair and reasonable 
value, and the growing appreciation of the cesthetical will influence the 
prices to be paid for the beautiful in nature as well as for the beautiful 
in art. ; 


Archzology should also have some influence with the 
purchasers of estates. The Jewish system of land tenure 
was remarkable, for as the Rev. F. B. Maver in his 
essay on “ Land in the Jewish Polity ” writes :—“ The appor- 
tionment by lot made the Jew as he sat beneath his vine 
and fig-tree look upon his patrimony as a possession by 
inalienable right.” Mr. G. H. PEMBER, in a remarkable con- 
tribution which hardly appears to be apposite in such a 
volume, maintains that the Judgment Day described in the 
Apocalypse really relates to an earthly war, in which the 
Gentile inhabitants of the earth are to be destroyed in 
order that the Jews may regain possession of all Palestine 
and become agriculturists. Parts are now wastes, but con- 
vulsions are to take place to convert them into arable and” 
pasture lands. Professor A. H. Sayce, in his excellent 
paper on ‘Ancient Lands,” although he treats of Babylonia, 
Assyria and other eastern lands, wisely confines himself to 
the past. It is a triumph of modern scholarship that so 
much is now known about the customs of the Chaldgeans. 
The following is a copy of a deed which relates to the 
transfer of a piece of property that was situated in what 
was evidently one of the most respectable districts of 
Babylon. :— 


17 canes 4 cubits and 174 spans, the measurement of a house and 
its surroundings in the quarter called Te, in the city of Babylon. On 
the upper side, west, adjoining the reed-bed of the son of the soldier 
it measures 2} gar 6 cubits and 8 spans; on the lower side, east, 
where there is a way out of the middle of the property, 3 gar 2 cubits. 
Here also it adjoins the house of Gimillu, the son of Itti-E-saggilzir, 
the son of the priest of the god Ea. At the upper end, north, adjoin- 
ing the exit from the property of the son of the soldier, and of Ibna, 
the son of Baladhsu, the son of the officer, it measures 1 gar and 
% cubit ; at the lower end, south, adjoining the house of Baniya, the 
son of Nebo-Kullimanni, 1 sav 3} cubits. Altogether its first measure- 
ment is 14canes. On the upper side, north, adjoining the exit from 
the property of the son of the official, and of Ibna, the son of the 
fisherman, it measures I gav 14 spans; on the lower side, south, ad- 
joining the house of Gimillu, the son of the priest of Ea, 1 ear 1 cubit 
8 spans. At the upper end, west, adjoining the middle of the field 
already measured, it measures } sar 54 cubits; at the lower end, east, 
adjoining the Broad Street, 4 gar 44 cubits. Altogether the second 
measurement of the property and its entrances is 3 canes 4 cubits and 
174 spans, Altogether the measurement of this house is 17 canes 
4 cubits and 17$spans. From Merodach-tabik-ziri, the son of the 
priest of the god Uras, Nebo-akhi-iddina, the son of Sula, the son of 
Aguba-Yuballidh, has bought and named one-half of the property for 
195 shekels of silver, and has agreéd to give 63 manehs and 23 shekels 
of silver as its full price. He has now paid 9 shekels of silver to bind 
the agreement. ‘For the rest of the price (?) Nebo-akhi-iddina, the son 
of Sula, the son of Aguba-Yuballidh (has paid) 1 shekel on account. 
Merodach-tabik-ziri, the son of Merodach-zir-ibni, the priest of the god 
Uras, has received and taken the full amount of the price of the house. 
There shall be no reclamation ; there shall be no withdrawal from the 
contract or.disputing with-one another at any time on the part of 
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brothers or sons, or the male and female relations of the sons of the 
priest of Uras, alleging before the Court that ‘‘this house has not 
been handed over and the money has not been received.” The money 
has been received. The (false) claimant of it shal! return it to twelve 
the amount. The two parties have sworn together by the life of 
Nebo and Merodach their gods, and by the life of Nebuchadnezzar 
their lord, not to depart (from this agreement). At the sealing of this 
contract the following witnesses were present. Then follow the names 
of eleven witnesses, including those of the two ‘‘clerks,’’ ‘* Dated 
at Babylon the 2nd day of the month Ab, the 26th year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon. The nail-mark of Merodach-tabik-ziri, the 
vendor of the house, confirming his seal.” (Nail-marks follow, and 
then the seals of the two clerks. 
imply that the property consisted of two lots.) 


Beside the transaction in Babylon the old system of 
obtaining land in Ireland as described by Mr. T. W. 
RussEtt, M.P., appears quite modern. The clansmen 
were entitled to shares in the common land, and on the 
death of the head of a family or fighting-man his share 
reverted to the clan and a new distribution became neces- 
sary. The abolition of the custom brought the English 
system of proprietorship into disrepute, and, as Mr. RussELL 
is compelled to admit, the history of Irish landlordism 
which followed is “full of tragedy and suffering,” but 
characteristically he does not say on which side the suffer- 
ings fell. 

It would take us long to catalogue all the aspects of the 
subject which are treated in the volume. In its way the 
collection is a sort of encyclopedia in which practical as 
well as amateur agriculturists will find much that will 
interest them. The book will serve as a companion to the 
country, for it is readable enough to be taken up at times 
as a relaxation. 


THE FRANKFURT RAILWAY STATION.* 


S the German railways were always controlled by the 
Governments of the various States, it has happened 
that in many places the accommodation for travellers was 
inferior to what was to be found in countries where the 
lines belonged to private companies. There could be no 
competition with a State railway, and accordingly natives 
and strangers in Germany were compelled to submit to 
many discomforts during their journeys. Of late years a 
great change has taken place in the management of the 
railways. Germans who passed through foreign countries 
could hardly remain satisfied with the shortcomings of car- 
riages and stations in the Vaterland, but they might have 
grumbled in vain if the railways had not assumed a new 
importance with the military authorities. Their utility was 
demonstrated in the Danish, Austrian, and French wars. 
Accordmgly large sums have been, and continue to be, 
expended on their improvement. The primary object that 
is sought after is the quick despatch of troops in emergen- 
cies, but the arrangements for that purpose also subserve in 
giving facilities for ordinary traffic. It is not the first 
time that war has indirectly aided in promoting peaceful 
pursuits, 

The railway stations especially are evidence of the 
change which has taken place. They are no longer a sort 
of puzzle for strangers. If in some cases it is not possible, 
without ascending or descending, to approach the platforms 
from the street, there are legible directions all round, and 
the chances of going astray are diminished. Since the 
establishment of the Empire the regulations have become 
uniform, and a great many formalities which, to Britons 
especially, were annoying, are abolished. Travellers can 
now journey over the different kingdoms and dukedoms 
without gaining a practical acquaintance with their boun- 
daries, and they have reason to be grateful for the existence 
of the Imperial power. 

The volume which Messrs. W. Ernst & Son, of 
Berlin, have just published is a record of one of the great 
transformations to which German railways have been sub- 
jected.. It explains the operations by which three stations 
in the west end of Frankfurt, which belonged to what may 
be called the prehistoric days, have been replaced by a 
costly and commodious station which would be a credit to 


* Die Hauptbahnhofs-Anlagen in Frankfurt a. M., beardeitet von 
#1. Wegele, kinigh Regierungs-Baumeister ; und das Empfangs- 
gebdude des Hauptbahnhofs, von H. Eggert, kinigl. Regierungs- und 
Baurath. Mit xix Kufpfertafeln und vielen dem Text beigegebenen 
Ffolzschnitten. Berlin: Verlag von Wilhelm Ernst und Sohn, « 
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any city in Europe. It was no mere enlargement which 
had to be accomplished. Power of another sort was needed 
besides the muscular strength of nayvies, masons and 
smiths. Frankfurt is a city towards which several lines 
converge, and as in them many interests are concerned, the 
greatest circumspection was needed in order to avoid 
wounding any great man’s susceptibilities or offending any 
neighbouring State. The goods traffic of Frankfurt also 
continues to have its importance, and needed extensive 
buildings and other accommodation. It was also necessary 
to make provision for engine and carriage-works. The site 
that had to be employed for such varied purposes was 
circumscribed. Near it was the river Main, but between 
the river and the site stood the gasworks of Frankfurt and, 
what is more important in the eyes of authority, an infantry 
barrack. ‘These buildings and the land adjoining them had 
to be preserved, and the river could only be approached by 
a siding. Various schemes were proposed from time to 
time presenting solutions of the difficulties, but in such a 
case a long course of official deliberation was unavoidable, 
and in consequence the undertaking was delayed for years. 
Money had also to be provided, for the outlay connected 
with the passenger and goods stations has amounted to 
about 1,750,000/. sterling, which was a large sum to be 
raised for the advantage of one city. 

The history of the preliminary negotiations is narrated 
at ample length in the book before us, and will be found 
interesting to any one who has had any experience in con- 
nection with private Bills in this country. In England a 
costly procedure has to be gone through in order to obtain 
an Act, but it has the advantage of despatch, for the fate of 
a scheme is generally determined in one session. But in 
Germany much more is necessary than the persuading of a 
Parliamentary Committee to declare that the preamble of a 
Bill has been proved. Not the actualities alone of a pro- 
ject are discussed, but all imaginable contingencies have to 
be considered by high officials, who are indifferent to the 
needs of ordinary citizens. The old system of creating 
difficulties, and then “aus vier und zwanzig Uebeln das 
kleinste ausgewahlt,” continues to be preferred to the 
“‘frisch mitten durchgegriffen !” which is the principle of 
the English committee-rooms. A long course of diplomacy 
is needful in Germany, and the account which is given of 
the Frankfurt case is interesting for the light it casts on the 
working of German officialism in affairs of construction. 

The negotiations ended in the approval of one of the 
projects produced by Herr Horrenrott, an inspecting 
engineer of railways. The general arrangements were 
devised by him, but for the realising of his ideas of lines 
and buildings the credit is due to Herren WrGELE and 
EGGERT. We regret that we have not sufficient space at 
our disposal in order to do justice to their work. It is not 
possible to describe with clearness the arrangement of a 
large railway-station, or to explain the construction without 
the aid of plans and other drawings. Any of our readers. 
who are desirous to be informed about the most modern 
methods of laying out such buildings in Germany will find 
accurate information in the latest volume which Messrs. 
Ernst & Son have issued, as well as in others of the 
series. In each case we have not only a description of 
details in an exhaustive style, supplemented by copies of 
working drawings, but also an exposition from which we 
can understand on what principles all parts were designed. 
We are not acquainted with a book on English railway- 
stations which offers so much information. English writers 
assume that a reader will study the stations, sheds, signals, 
bridges, &c., which are described ; while the Germans, in 
their love of thoroughness, make their books complete for 
those who cannot have opportunities to study the actual 
works. 

At Frankfurt the passenger station has fourteen lines of 
rails for communication with Wiesbaden, Bebra, Darm- 
stadt, Homburg, Cassel, Friedberg, Mannheim, Mainz and 
Limburg. The width of the station is divided into three 
great bays, which are covered with curved roofs. The 
principals are formed of lattice girders. The booms are 
not parallel, for the width increases from the crown towards 
the haunches. ‘The principals of adjoining bays intersect 
and are carried down, tapering almost to a point. They 
are fixed into cast-iron bearers, with ornamental faces, 
which rest upon stone bases set in the platforms. By this 
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arrangement the use of piers or columns is avoided. The 
principals in their lower parts serve instead of vertical sup- 
ports, and a vast number of curved lines are substituted for 
the rigid lines of columns. Herr EGGERT is not satisfed, 
however, with the arrangement. He describes an amended 
design which he considers would be more effective, and in 
which he would have a contrast between curves and vertical 
lines.. At present the roof might be considered by hyper- 
critical people as having dropped on the platform for want 
of supports, and it might also be said to suggest a sort of 
cage. But at the same time the structure evidently be- 
comes metallic, and as such is sufficiently complete. - It is 
also economical in arrangement. All the parts, it is need- 
less to say, are well braced together, and although the 
arches appear to rest on mere points, yet they are able to 
resist any storm that is likely to arise. An English traffic 
manager of the modern school would prefer to have only 
one span over the station, and the roof to be carried in such 
a way that a square foot need not be abstracted from the 
platforms. But the training of the Germans qualifies them 
to believe in the advantage of visible divisions of space. It 
may also be doubted whether the one-span system has been 
more than a most costly fad in many places where it has been 
adopted. From the arrangement adopted at Frankfurt, the 
space occupied by the bases of the principals is insignificant, 
‘and practically offers no impediment to communication 
‘throughout a platform. The buildings, by having only 
ithree spans, are kept low, and there is no need of lofty 
-Suites of offices which are never used. 
The station buildings were made the subject of a com- 
“petition open to all Germany in 1880. Fifty-five sets of 
«plans were sent in. One by Herren WEGELE and EGGERT 
secured first prize. It was, of course, subjected to the 
‘strictest investigation. The plan devised by the authors is 
‘deserving of imitation both in and out of Germany. The 
whole of the principal front is assigned to passengers. The 
middle part is made to project, so that on entering, the 
passenger finds himself in a large, well-lighted hall, in good 
style and with decorations, but arranged for his convenience. 
The ticket offices are on both sides and contiguous to the 
entrance, and are at once apparent. The offices correspond 
with the various routes from Frankfurt, and the names are 
set up in large letters. The German painters can impart 
some decorative effect to the name of a town. A stranger 
is not therefore bewildered, as he is so often in an English 
station, when he seeks a place to buy a ticket, nor, after 
waiting his turn, cannot be told he is at the wrong office. 
At the opposite sides near the platforms are the luggage 
counters. Two corridors branch from the hall, and lead to 
a series of waiting-rooms for the different classes of pas- 
sengers and to the refreshment-rooms. ‘There is, of course, 
a special room for ‘hohe Herrschaften” and for their 
“Gefolge,” or attendants. On both sides of the site, at right 
angles with the passengers’ part and parallel with the rails, 
are the administrative offices and the courts for outgoing 
passengers. It will be evident that, by means of the ex- 
cellent planning, confusion becomes almost an impossibility, 
and when there are crowds there can be no collision 
between passengers who arrive and those who are departing. 
Communication between the platforms is further facilitated 
by means of underground passages. 

The style of architecture is Renaissance, but not of a 
severe type. The curved iron roofs of the station are veiled 
by screens corresponding in form. Sculpture is employed 
for decoration on the exterior, and as gardens are planted 
in front of the building the appearance of the station is 
pleasing. It is well worth the trouble the publishers have 
taken to display its merits. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE fourteenth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Archi- 
tects was held on Monday evening, Mr. MacVicar 
Anderson, president, in the chair. The minutes of the 
previous meeting having been confirmed, papers as arranged 
by the Art Standing Committee were read. 
The President called on Mr. Alexander Graham, F.S.A., to 
read the first paper. 
Castings in Metal. 
Mr. GRAHAM, whose paper was entitled “ An Outline of the 
Application of Metals to Architectural Design in all Countries,” 


gave a sketch of what had been done in old time, tracing the 
subject back to a remote period of the world’s history, and said 
that metal-working had conferred lasting benefits on the human 
race in an industrial direction. One of the early applications 
of metal was for the manufacture of weapons of war. These, 
hung up in the chieftain’s tent or hut, might have served also 
as a decoration. In Syria and Chaldza stone and wood were 
somewhat ‘scarce, and the metals yielded by the hill slopes were 
extensively used, much skill being shown in casing woodwork 
with metal. The walls of Babylon were furnished with 100 
gates of bronze. The descriptions of Nineveh and Babylon by 
Philostratus were like the descriptions of splendour in the 
“ Arabian Nights ” tales. The application of metals to buildings 
in Persia was noted. Also that the first applications of metals 
for representing the human face and figure was to be found 
among the Egyptians, as well as the first examples of inlaid 
work. The use of precious metals among the Greeks was 
restricted, owing to the use of marble. Rome had gathered to 
itself the all of art countries. Coming to later times, the beauty 
of metalwork chiefly had its origin under religious influences, 
and was mainly goldsmith-work rather than work to be applied 
for structural purposes. The presence of Byzantine workers in 
Germany was indicated by the gates at Augsburg and other 
work. For three centuries most of the masters of art had 
been architects. After the Renaissance came the Reformation, 
and the dry bones of art refused to be galvanised into life. The 
English revolution had done nothing for art, and the Gothic 
revival scarcely touched it, except in the form of literature. 


Castings in Metal.—The Precious Metals. 

Mr. C. KRALL said that the structural and main features of 
architecture being never, or very rarely, cast in precious 
metals, he would deal with those of furniture, decoration and 
articles of use, in which gold and silver had been employed in 
all ages down to the present. It was surprising, on investi- 
gating what parts of such work should be cast as against parts 
made of hammered plates, to find how limited the legitimate 
use of casting in precious metal was; while, apart from its 
intrinsic value, the quality of the heavier cast silver and gold 
work was very inferior to wrought. First among the legitimate 
uses of cast work was high relief sculptured work, that was, all 
such parts which would first be modelled in clay or wax, and 
which to work by hand meant a great deal of costly and 
tedious handwork and necessitated a number of solder lines. 
Thusa figure or animal 4 inches high, with legsand arms or wings 
projecting, would be cast. Secondly, the decorated mouldings — 
with patterns that repeat, and all such parts which, offering 
resistance, required greater thickness of metal than could 
easily be worked out of sheet-metal. Thirdly, the number of 
repeating ornaments, perforated borders and crestings, of 
which a few copies only were required, and which would not 
justify the engraving of a steel die for stamping. A figure 
18 inches high, however, would rarely be cast, particularly 
when modelled in high relief. This would be embossed out of 
thin plate as a whole or in sections, and soldered together or 
nailed down to the wooden or other foundation—a process used 
by the ancients and in Byzantine art as well as in the present 
day. Precious metal was never cast in its pure and soft state, 
but was used in its harder alloys, the composition varying 
according to the colour and the amount of hardness desired.’ 
The process of casting flat work, mouldings and ornament, was 
by the sand moulds ; that of hollow work with sand cores and 
by the wax process. The latter was the better for uniform 
thickness. By sand moulds the thickness varied greatly, 
which caused the thicker parts, in cooling, often to fall in, which 
was very detrimental to the work, and often impossible to 
correct. Knowing what parts should be cast, the designer 
would work with great advantage, and in many cases effect an 
easier and cheaper working. Silver and gold work was not 
now, he was glad to say, estimated chiefly by its weightiness ; 
the lighter it was the more carefully it must be made, so as to 
be strong in all its parts. In designing silver and gold work, it 
must be borne in mind that even plain mouldings did not 
always turn out satisfactorily in cast work, and that for all 
better work they were made in flat or turned up in sections of 
wrought tough metal and joined together. Mouldings suitable 
for stone or wood should not be introduced. Old works should 
be examined, much of which was to be found in the museums, 
and in which it would be found that the mouldings affording 
the greatest charm were mostly very indistinct and often mere 
repetitions of lines or combinations of squares and round wires, 
with now and then a hollow and a twisted wire between. The 
old goldsmiths had no lathes and no machinery ; they filed, 
engraved, swatched or rolled their mouldings ; and for tracery 
work soldered one plate above another, with a round wire 
sometimes laid over it. Mr. Krall concluded by exhorting 
designers to study the old work and learn its mysteries, and to 
let designs be carried out under its influence ; then, whether 
cast or wrought or made by any other process, the work would 
give satisfaction and give delight both in the present and in the 
future. 
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Castings in fron. 

Mr. H. LONGDEN said that in the usual process of iron- 
founding wooden models were made by skilled model-makers, 
whose training was quite apart from that of a carpenter or 
cabinet-maker. The sides of the model or any relieved parts 
must not be square, but slightly “stripped” or bevelled to ease 
the draught from the sand. The model was laid on a board 
on the floor of the foundry which was covered with sand, a 
cast-iron casting-box, called the “bottom box,” was put on the 
board over the model, and the foundry sand sifted upon the 
model, first through fine riddles until the whole surface of the 
model was equally covered with it, and then through a coarser 
riddle. The sand was carefully and evenly rammed with iron 
rammers until the box was filled. The whole was then turned 
ever, and the board which was cramped to the box taken off, 
and the “top box” was put on, and the filling with sand and 
ramming process was repeated until the model was completely 
enclosed in evenly, lightly and yet firmly rammed sand. The 
making of the channels through which the molten iron was to 
be run into the sand matrices was an important matter, and 
had to be carefully arranged. The “top box” was then 
removed and the model taken ont, leaving a beautiful impress 
of the ornament, if any, in the sand, which was carefully dusted 
over with fine-ground charcoal. - Where the surface of a casting 
was to be full of ornament the model was often put in again and 
evenly pressed upon the charcoal to give the fine surface seen 
on good castings, and this must be done with perfect accuracy 
of “register,” as it was termed, the slightest inaccuracy blurring 
the impress. The two boxes were then cramped together again 
with iron cramps and wedged with wooden wedges. Casting 
with cores was another kind of moulding, and one requiring 
much skill and patience. If a great number of castings were 
required, instead of a wooden model cast-iron models were used. 
Wooden models were sometimes carved, and at others made 
the groundwork of modelling in wax or in gesso if the effect 
desired were specially soft. There was also a very pretty pro- 
cess called “reversing,” by which a casting was made from a 
solid block in plaster or wood. ‘The choice of the iron for cast- 
ings was an important matter, different mixtures being used for 
different castings. Most of the iron now used was smelted 
from the ore by “ hot-blast,” but when great strength and 
tenacity were wanted the older fashioned “ cold-blast ” was still 
utilised. When the iron was melted in the cupola or furnace 
the casting began. The furnace was “tapped ” near the bottom 
with an iron bar, the white hot molten iron ran down a spout 
‘prepared for it into ladles of iron protected from being burnt by 
sand, ~ The ladles were carried by the moulders to the casting 
boxes and the molten metal poured through the gates or 
channels into the place prepared for it in the casting boxes. 
When the iron had been long enough in the sand to set, the 
top box was taken off and the casting taken up with the tongs, 
the loose sand about it removed, the gates knocked off, and it 
was reared up to cool until the next morning. Cast-iron some 
time ago had fallen into a certain disrepute, but with the further 
study of materials it had been found that it had qualities of 
cheapness and usefulness as well as of reproducing a suitable 
model with perfect precision and delicacy. In designing for 
cast-iron it was to be remembered that when the models were 
paid for, enrichments cost nothing if suitably applied. This 
facility for ornament, although a temptation to the unwary, in 
the hands of a master produced fine results. The ornament, if 
applied, should rarely rise to much relief. A front for a fire 
must have a due proportion between its parts; the bars must 
be of the right plan and section ; a grating must be fairly even 
in the thicknesses of the parts ; a casting should not be enclosed 
with heavy mouldings like a frame, and many other rules, 
simple and reasonable, could be learnt from any competent 
founder. Mr. Longden concluded with the opinion that respect 
for the real conditions of the work to be done, as was always 
the case, would produce a finer effect than clever /ours-de-force, 
such as imitating wrought-iron, stone or wood in cast-iron. 


Castings in Bronze. 


Mr. HERBERT SINGER considered the subject of bronze cast- 
ing a very wide one; the most ancient metallic objects yet dis- 
covered having been made of it. Pure bronze was simply nine 
parts of copper and one of tin. A vast number of alloys, how- 
ever, were produced for different purposes, and the Japanese 
were said to use 200 distinct alloys ; delicate colours depending 
on the alloy used. Having referred to the ancient knowledge 
of the existence of tin in Great Britain, he said he was of 
opinion that the proportion of five parts copper and one tin was 
the alloy of the bronze implements of the ancients. It gave a 
hard substance, but would not suit many of the bronze produc- 
tions of the present day. The Brothers Keller, who worked in 
France in 1699, used for their alloy 914 parts of copper, 53 parts 
of zinc, 13 of tin and 1} of lead for statuary work ; others used 
only about 82 parts of copper. The sculptors during the 
Renaissance were often their own founders, and generally used 
a metal of good quality, in order that their work might not be 


injured in the casting. Having referred to the alloys of brass 
and the contraction inevitable in the use of copper, which was 
never used for castings, as contraction set in and broke up the 
casting in cooling, Mr. Singer gave his opinion that bronze 
statuary would be a more exact reproduction of the sculptor’s 
model if an alloy similar to bismuth could be found that would 
give no contraction. If bismuth were not so expensive it could 
be used with great advantage in the composition of bronze. 
The subject of alloy led to that of soldering. The Romans had 
not used solder, but it evidently had been used by the Saxons. 
The alloy for gold solder was silver, for silver solder silver and 
brass and for bronze a mixture with brass made a good solder. 
The two processes of casting bronze into any required form 
were known as the “sand” and the czve perdue. The founders 
of early ages used the wax or latter process ; but it had not 
been and was not so much practised in France as in Italy, 
perhaps because a very fine sand could be found near Paris by 
which the best castings by the “sand” process could be 
produced. This sand was also much exported, both 
to England and America. Mr. Singer then described 
moulding by the sand process. For statues of more than 
life-size it was necessary to have a lofty foundry in order to 
raise the large flasks from the pit in which the large pieces of 
metal were cast. The pit should be at least 12 feet square and 
Io to 12 feet deep. The flask for a statue 10 feet in height 
would weigh 5 or 6 tons, and should be so constructed of plates 
that it could be increased or reduced in size to suit the 
dimensions of the model. The model to be cast being then 
placed in the flask partly filled with sand, the preparation of 
the mould was commenced. The making of the mould, 
which had been well described by Mr. George Simonds as the 
concave or negative imprint from which the positive or convex 
imprint was to be obtained, would sometimes take three 
months, according to the number of pieces. The core had 
then to be prepared, and was a rough copy in sand of the 
original model, slightly reduced in size over the whole surface ; 
the difference between the size of the core and the model giving 
the thickness of the bronze casting. The core was held in 
place by iron bars so as to leave half an inch of space between 
the exterior face of the model and the interior face of the 
mould. The mould and core being thoroughly dried, the flask 
was then lowered into the pit, and the molten metal run in. 
The flask, if all had gone well, being unscrewed, and the 
runners, or channels, which conveyed the metal to different 
parts of the mould being cut off, there should be but little work to 
complete the bronze statue. For the czve ferdue or “lost wax” 
process a very different method was followed. After describing 
the old process adopted by Cellini of building up the core first, 
Mr. Singer dealt with the present mode in which the plaster 
moulder and the bronze founder relieved the sculptor of the 
mechanical part of the work. The sculptor modelled the work 
in clay or wax, the plaster moulder reproducing it in plaster, 
making probably several copies; one was handed to the 
bronze founder, whose first duty was to make an exact repro- 
duction in moulder’s wax, with a core inside it. He might 
effect this with a gelatine or a piece-mould, according to the 
subject. If a piece-mould, the work was laid down and the 
lower part covered with clay; upon the upper part the 
liquid plaster, of the consistency of thick cream, was moulded 
into appropriate forms fitting together, the whole being pro- 
tected and kept together by one large outside piece. The upper 
part being completed, the work was turned over, the clay from 
the lower part removed, and it was treated in the same way as 
the upper part. If using gelatine the moulder covered the 
work with clay of the thickness the gelatine needed to be, and 
on the clay he formed two coats of plaster to keep the work 
steady. The clay was then removed, and the gelatine poured 
into the place it had occupied—a mould of gelatine being the 
result. Having, whether by the piece-mould or gelatine 
method, obtained a complete mould the moulder formed a core 
inside it. The mould being taken apart, the core was pared 
down to allow as much space between it and the mould as the 
metal should occupy. The mould being put together again 
with the pared core inside, the wax was poured in, producing 
an exact reproduction of the original model. The wax was then 
handed to the sculptor, who removed all seams and generally 
“touched it up.” Being returned to the moulder, he then 
made the mould to form the metal, which mould was composed 
of a substance, kept secret by most founders, applied in layers 
until there was a tolerably thick coating all over the work. A 
cage made of iron was then formed round the work, and sand 
rammed between the spaces. The whole being placed in a 
muffle, the wax was melted out by means of gas, the mould 
thoroughly dried, and, while still hot, taken out of the cage, 
and, if necessary, placed in an iron flask and the metal poured 
in. It only remained to open the mould, remove the core, clean 
the casting, take off the runners and apply the patina. An 
eminent sculptor had described the wax method of bronze 
founding as an art, the sand as a trade. He (Mr. Singer) 
considered that an exaggeration. For some works, and where 
cost was an object, the sand process was the best. For others, 
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especially where casting of the highest excellence was required, 
the wax process was the one to use. 

Mr. BRYDON proposed a vote of thanks to the readers of 
the papers. Mr. Graham had opened the discussion, tracing 
metalwork up till now, through the times of the Renaissance, 
the Middle Ages, the Romans, Greeks, Jews, Babylonians, &c. 
Then three gentlemen, pre-eminently entitled to speak on the 
subject, had addressed them. The burden of Mr. Krall’s song 
was that there was, after all, little cast-work. They had of old 
scouted the idea of cast metalwork, but Mr. Longden had 
shown it to them under aspects of the greatest artistic use. 
Mr. Singer had told them of the two processes, the one by the 
wax, and the other the sand process. The real difference 
between the two, Mr. Brydon said, was that by the wax process 
the actual touch of the sculptor was obtained without the inier- 
vention of the modeller. 

Mr. ONSLOW ForpD, A.R.A., responding to the Chairman’s 
invitation, said he had not come prepared to make a speech on 
bronze casting. Oneortwo points of interest he might make some- 
what clearer. The real difference between the sand and wax 
processes, from a sculptor’s point of view, is that the sand pro- 
cess is five times removed from the original model, there 
being only two removes in the wax process, and the previous 
removes were done away with, because the work was given 
back to the sculptor to be retouched. To the artist it appeared 
an exact reproduction. Mr. Singer had said he hoped to see 
work produced as good as that of the fifteenth century. But 
Mr. Singer had produced castings as fine as ever had been 
seen. Thecasting Mr. Singer showed them of General Gordon, 
mounted on his camel, had no flaw at all. He (the speaker) 
was the best judge of that, knowing exactly what the model 
was. Excellence of casting could go no further than that. 

Mr. G. SIMONDS said the subject had been so admirably 
handled that there was little to add to what had been said. 
Mr. Singer had spoken of the sculptors of the Renaissance 
adopting a laborious process of modelling the core first, next 
applying the wax over, covering it with the mould and then 
firing, with the result that if anything went wrong the whole 
would be lost. But if they did, they were perfectly aware of 
our methods and had a replica to fall back on. He did not 
think we ought to have any secrets such as Mr. Singer alluded 
to. He did not believe they were secrets. He had a dozen of 
such recipes much of the same kind. One man got used to a 
certain set of recipes, worked better with them and so preferred 
them to his neighbour’s. That was all, hethought. Mr. Singer 
was the first to use the double process he had mentioned, a 
most excellent method. Wax for the head and hands of a 
statue, but not for the frock coat. He endorsed what Mr. 
Ford had said, that the castings shown by Mr. Singer were 
equal to anything that had ever been done. He had (Mr. 
Simonds) put in a quantity of detail, and the finest touches 
were reproduced. Metal founding was, he said, as good in 
England as anywhere else. 

Mr. STARKIE GARDNER said they could not go beyond 
prehistoric times when metal was cast, and cast by something 
approaching our system of sand, moulds, &c. In the time of 
Charlemagne the Germans were able to cast their own work in 
brass. It had been supposed that we must trace back the work 
to the East. But Oriental work owed much to extravagance of 
description, being very poor when examined. Indian work 
brought to this country showed rubies without lustre, gold thin 
and poor, &c. Hedid not agree with Mr. Krall that precious 
metals had increased in value. He also thought that the czve 
erdue process was as cheap as the sand process, only that we 
had not men trained to work with wax as we had with sand. 

Mr. G. AITCHISON, A.R.A., seconded the vote of thanks, 
which was supported by Mr. H. H. Statham and Mr, Wm. 
White, F.S.A. 

Mr. SIDNEY VACHER said he was told that casting a statue 
was more costly than its execution in marble. 

Mr. R. PINCHES said that was not so ; bronzework was much 
cheaper. 

Mr. SINGER agreed, 

Mr. ONSLOW FORD said a bust in marble might cost 45/. or 
So/., whereas if executed in bronze, from 20/. to 25/. 

The vote was then put by the President and carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. GRAHAM replied on the part of himself and the other 
gentlemen, and the meeting adjourned. 


TESSERZ. 


London Architecture. 


hee true style for metropolitan purposes must be broad, 
unencumbered and massive, by whatever technical variety 
of nomenclature it may be called, because more delicate pro- 
portions fail to be realised by the eye through the ordinary film 
of our atmosphere; it must be as smooth of front and free 
from needless projections as circumstances will allow, and 


exempt, as far as possible, from florid ornament, because pro- 
jections and florid ornament very soon become mere shapeless: 
repositories for the products of smoke to lodge in. Beyond 
this there is no need to suggest any limitation of uncatholic 
exclusiveness. If the Classical style be adopted the Doric, 
stern though it be, suits our need better than the Ionic, the 
Ionic far better than the Corinthian ; indeed, it is rather re- 
markable how the Ionic capital, with all its ornament, seems 
often to stand the test of distinct visibility after some years of 
exposure ; witness those on the front of the British Museum 
and those of the Carlton. In Italian a long, grave, yet imposing 
frontage, such as that of the noble Procuratie of Venice, seems. 
in the main to suit our requirements well; so does the palatial 
style of Genoa, for the Genoese architects were compelled by 
the extreme narrowness of the streets on which their buildings. 
abutted to make them as flat-faced as possible, and avoid) 
broken outlines and projections, which are unsuitable in our 
case, as we have seen, for different reasons. For projections 
and recesses are with us, in truth, smoke-traps, for which reason 
the side of our new public offices towards St. James’s Park is 
predestined to irremediable blackness, The “ crinkle-crankle” 
of the Gothic, as Wren is said to have called it, is of course at 
first sight only too open to similar condemnation. And it is. 
really to be condemned if of the profusely ornamented sort in 
which our architects chiefly love to disport themselves, but by’ 
no means if of that severer style of beauty to which the: 
Domestic Gothic lends itself with almost equal facility, of which,. 
in modern art, an example may be found in the new Lincoln’s. 
Inn buildings ; in earlier times, judging from the representation 
left us, in the noble front of old Somerset House, built when 
the style of the Middle Ages was just yielding to the Renais- 
sance. The Houses of Parliament, if sinning against the canon: 
in respect of too profuse ornamentation, already dim and half- 
obliterated in thirty years, possess nevertheless, in a high de- 
gree, the merit of general boldness of feature ; they really seem. 
rather to gain than to lose as the daring outlines of roofs and 
towers are seen through the dense medium of our metropolitan 
haze. The French style, or by whatever name it may be pro- 
perly designated, may also well be trained to suit our special cir- 
cumstances, as it is in the new Montagu House. And there is. 
many a fine specimen of street architecture of good though not 
regular elevation, interspersed, no doubt, with abominable 
failures, among the mass of private commercial edifices raised 
of late years, particularly in the heart of the City. 


Egyptian Sculpture. 

Winkelmann, who was one of the first in the eighteenth 
century to draw attention to the history of art generally, thought 
there were sufficient grounds for dividing Egyptian sculpture: 
into three epochs. One of these, which he called the “ancient 
epoch,” included the time that elapsed from the origin of sculp- 
ture in that country to the reign of Cambyses, about five hun- 
dred years before the Christian era. The second, or “ middle 
epoch,” comprises the period during which Egypt was held by 
the Persians, and afterwards by the Greeks. The “third 
epoch” was that in which Egypt was under the Roman power. 
Cardinal Fea proposed a classification into five epochs. The 
first of these was from the origin of the arts in that country to. 
the time of Sesostris, the second comprised the period of 
twenty-four years during which Sesostris reigned, the third 
extended from the reign of Sesostris to that of Psammetichus, 
the fourth was in the Roman occupation about the time of 
Hadrian, and the fifth about the time of Theodosius. A third 
classification, adopted by M. Millin, was also in five epochs. 
The first of these brought down the art to the time of 
Psammetichus, during whose reign the Greeks were received 
and treated with favour in Egypt; the second extended from 
the time of the monarch just named to the conqueror Cambyses;. 
the third comprised the period during which the Persian style, 
introduced by Cambyses, became mingled with the earlier 
Egyptian style, and included the time from that monarch to 
Alexander the Great; the fourth, called the Graco-Egyptian 
period, lasted during the Greek supremacy in Egypt; and the 
fifth in the Roman-Egyptian period. Winkelmann put forth a 
second opinion at a later period of his writings, in which he 
thought it better to include in one epoch all the Egyptian 
sculpture down to the time of Alexander the Great. It seems 
to be the general opinion of the best judges at the present day 
that there are not sufficient grounds for any very minute classi- 
fication of epochs. The sculpture of Egypt is so much more 
remarkable as a whole, distinct from that of any other country, 
than in relation to any minor differences of style at different 
periods, that no great reliance can be placed on these sub- 
divisions. It has been observed by one authority, “ We should 
be disposed to consider the second opinion of Winkelmann as. 
the most satisfactory, namely, that the first style of art, such as 
it was practised in the earliest times, lasted, with but slight 
variations, until the general introduction of Greeks during the 
reign of Alexander the Great, when a change took place in 
rnost of the institutions of the country, and the arts of design 
naturally enough underwent some alteration from the introduc- 
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tion of the purer taste of the conquerors. But it will be re- 
marked that the characteristics of Egyptian art are peculiarly 
its own; and although some general resemblance to it may be 
found in some stiff and hard first efforts in other countries, and 
although in the course of ages the practice may have been 
influenced in minor details by correspondence with foreigners, 
sufficiently perhaps to enable careful observers to distinguish 
the variations of the periods alluded to, yet the leading charac- 
ter of all art in that country remains the same, and whether it 
be of the most remote period, or of the Ptolemies, or of the 
time of Hadrian, it bears a style or manner which alike stamps 
it as Egyptian.” 


Egyptian Stained-Glass. 


Over the niche of a mosque and over the lattice woodwork 
of a meshrebiya in a house one generally sees examples of the 
characteristic stained-glass windows of Cairo. In houses they 
are generally set in a row, in slight wooden frames, over the 
lattice, to the number of eight or more. They consist of a 
rectangular frame of wood about two inches broad by one 
thick, and forming an oblong about thirty inches high by twenty 
broad. The frame is filled with an arabesque, floral, archi- 
tectural or inscriptional design in open stucco work, the per- 
forations being filled with stained-glass. The mode of making 
these windows is the simplest. A bed of plaster is poured into 
the frame and suffered to set, and the design is then cut out 
with a gouge or other tool, after which the stained-glass is fixed 
with more plaster on the outside of the window, which is then 
put up in its place, flush with the inside of the wall, and set in 
a slight wooden frame with a flat architrave round it, forming a 
margin which conceals the joints between the several windows. 
A couple of buttons keep the window from falling inwards, 
while the architrave secures it on the outside. It will be seen 
that no special skill is required for most of this work. The 
plaster is easily cut, as any one may prove who cares to make 
the experiment of carving a kamariya out of plaster of Paris, 
and the glass requires no fitting, for its superfluous edges are 
concealed by the plaster. The material is fragile, no doubt, as 
those who have tried to bring it to England know, but moderate 
care on the part of the workman would insure the safety of the 
kamariya between its cutting and its placing in the window. 
Where the art comes in is in the shaping of the perforations 
which form the design. The shape and slant of these holes 
are skilfully regulated according to the height. They are to be 
raised above the spectator, and the thick plaster setting of the 
bright little facets of glass gives the light that comes through 
the latter a shaded appearance which is singularly charming. 
It is dificult to give in words any clear idea of the exquisite 
effect which is obtained by the skilful management of the 
plaster rims. 


The Chapel of the Escorial. 


The view of the church from the vestibule is one of the 
grandest that can be found or conceived. Even the cynic 
Ford, upon viewing it, was disarmed, and fell down and 
worshipped. He says :—“ Here is indeed the triumph of 
architecture ; it takes away the breath of the beholder by its 
majestic simplicity ; all is quiet, solemn and unadorned. The 
religious sentiment pervades the whole house of God ; every- 
thing mean or trivial is forgotten, and awe creeps over mortal 
man, who feels that the holy of holies overshadows him.” A 
principal feature of this church is the situation of the coro, or 
choir, which is one of the finest inventions in this extraordinary 
building. Utterly unlike the usual Spanish custom of placing 
‘it in the principal nave, which it generally encumbers, it is at 
the entrance of the church, in continuation of the greater nave, 
though at an elevation of 30 feet. Measuring from the bronze 
railings, which are immediately over the entrance to the 
‘church, to the opposite wall, from which it is lighted by three 
large windows looking into the patio, it is 96 feet in length by 
106 feet in width, and 84 feet in height. Of itself a church of 
some magnitude, it is entered by two grand arches on either 
side communicating with the ante-coros, which are cloisters at 
the same elevation as the coro, running round the church and 
‘passing behind the grand altar, which (the grand altar) being 
of considerable elevation, the performance of the services at 
the high altar is perfectly seen from the coro, as necessary for 
the responses, while the coro itself is utterly unseen by the 
congregation in the church, which gives rise to a most extra- 
ordinary effect : the solemn sounds of the responses and the 
anthems of the coro mysteriously float in the air, and fill the 
church with their harmony, without its being perceived from 
whence they proceed. The ante-coros, or upper cloisters, 
which are upon a level with the coro (a second storey, as it 
were), running round the church, and passing behind the 
grand altar, and open to the church, present on passing along 
them, in the multiplied intersections of arches, some of the 
most magnificent scenes of architectural effect. Those who 
have passed through the upper corridors of the Colosseum at 
Rome may form an idea, though a faint one, of its grandeur. 
The body of the church is a perfect square of 183 feet, the 


material wholly granite. In the centre are four massive piers 
30 feet in thickness, relatively placed at the distance of 53 feet; 
and eight others corresponding spring from the walls, distant 
30 feet from the first, with which they are connected one with 
the other by twenty-four arches. Thus the nave and transept 
form a Greek cross of equal arms, 53 feet wide, with side aisles 
30 feet wide. In the central piers are formed chapels which 
are decorated with columns ; but it is impossible to convey an 
idea, even in representation, of the unsurpassed grandeur and 
solemnity of this interior. The lower cloisters, too, are unique 
with their archways and entrances. Severity of style is 
supreme. They have not a vestige of ornament, but in their 
Cyclopean simplicity they charm the eye and possess the 
imagination by grandeur of line alone, in which they are 
unequalled by any Italian or other examples. There is a 
palace in Italy, the Pitti, at Florence, which invariably arises 
to the mind in association with this as an example of the 
Cyclopean style of architecture ; but there is an affectation in 
the Pitti of rudeness and simplicity, which makes it inferior to 
the work of Herrera in the realisation of a true Cyclopean 
style. 
Old Middlesex Theatres. 


Three of cur early theatres stood between the Thames and 
Fleet Street ; the first was called the Whitefriars Theatre, the 
second the Salisbury Court Theatre, and the third the Duke’s 
Theatre in Dorset Gardens. The Whitefriars Theatre, of which 
no earlier mention has been found than an incidental notice on 
the title-page of a play by Field, printed in 1612, and called 
“Woman is a Weathercock,” was the old ‘hall or refectorie ” 
belonging to the dissolved monastery of Whitefriars, and stood 
within the precinct of the monastery and without the garden- 
wall of Salisbury House, the old inn or hostel of the Bishops of 
Salisbury. The Salisbury Court Theatre was originally the 
“barn” or granary at the lower end of the great back-yard or 
court of Salisbury House, and stood within the grounds of 
Salisbury House and gardens; and the Duke’s Theatre in 
Dorset Gardens stood facing the river at the bottom of the 
present Dorset Street, Strype distinctly marking the site in his 
map of the Ward of Farringdon Without, engraved for his 
edition of ‘“ Stow” published in 1720. By whom the White- 
friars Theatre was erected has not as yet been discovered. The 
Salisbury Court Theatre was built in 1629 by Richard Gunnell 
and William Blagrove, players; and the Duke’s Theatre, in 
Dorset Gardens (opened November 9, 1671), was commenced 
by Sir William Davenant and completed by his widow. It 
should be mentioned that Salisbury House and Dorset House 
were one and the same building, and that it was called Dorset 
House after Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, the poet, 
created Earl of Dorset by King James I., to whom the property 
of the See of Salisbury in Fleet Street was conveyed, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Jewell, Bishop of Salisbury, in 
exchange for certain lands near Cricklade, in Wilts, 


The Etrurians. 


Etruria had not the earnest germ of development, the in- 
tense vitality, which existed in Greece. It could never have 
produced a Plato, a Demosthenes, a Thucydides or a Phidias. 
Yet, while inferior to her illustrious contemporary in intellectual 
vigour and eminence, Etruria was in advance of her in her 
social condition and in certain respects in physical civilisation, 
or that state in which the arts and sciences are made to 
minister to comfort and luxury. The health and cleanliness of 
her towns were insured by a system of sewerage, vestiges of 
which may be seen on many Etruscan sites, and the Cloaca 
Maxima will be a memorial to all time of the attention paid by 
the Etruscans to drainage. Yet this is said to have been 
neglected by the Greeks. In her internal communication, also, 
Etruria shows her advance in physical civilisation. Few extant 
remains of paved ways, it is true, can be pronounced Etruscan; 
but in the neighbourhood of most of her cities are traces of 
roads cut in the rocks, sometimes flanked with tombs or even 
marked with inscriptions determining their antiquity, and 
generally having water-channels or gutters to keep them dry 
and clean. The Etruscans were also skilled in controlling the 
injurious processes of nature. They drained lakes by cutting 
tunnels through the hearts of mountains, and they diverted the 
course of rivers to reclaim low and marshy ground, just as the 
Val di Chiana has been reclaimed in our own times. And 
these grand. works are not only still extant, some are even 
efficient as ever after the lapse of so many centuries. That the 
Etruscans were eminently skilled in tunnelling, excavating and 
giving form and beauty to shapeless rocks and for useful pur- 
poses, is a fact impressed on the mind of every one who visits 
the land. Their tombs were all subterranean and, with few 
exceptions, hewn in the rock, after the manner of the Egyptians 
and other peoples of the East. In truth, in no point is the 
Oriental character of the Etruscans more obviously marked 
than in their sepulchres, and modern researches are daily 
bringing to light fresh analogies to the tombs of Lycia, Phrygia, 
Lydia or Egypt. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE Committee of the Society of Arts appointed to 
award the Fothergill Prize of a gold medal or 20/. for “the 
best invention having for its object the prevention or ex- 
tinction of fires in theatres or other places of amusement,” 
after examining the projects, have decided that they could 
not recommend any award of the Society’s medal this year. 
Messrs. MarK Fawcett & Co. exhibited samples of their 
fireproof construction, but while commending it the com- 
mittee do not consider that generally applicable methods 
of construction, not specially intended for theatres, come 
within the terms of the offer. The committee believe it 
would be wise to adopt some other form of premium instead 
of a prize-medal in order to reward useful inventions, although 
they might not have decided novelty. 


In Z’Art M. Paut LeErotr (to whose pen the readers of 
The Architect have been sometimes indebted) has. once 
more, @ propos of the Salon, criticised modern French art 
in his most trenchant style. In the introductory part to 
his articles he declares that for all who are competent to 
comprehend the subject of art, for all who are not content 
to utter sententious jargon about things of which they are 
ignorant, architecture occupies the foremost place in art. 
Next follows sculpture, then painting, and lastly engraving, 
which is the most modest among the four artistic manifest- 
ations, as its vé/e frequently consists in the reproduction 
of the creations of the other arts. The painters, of course, 
object to that arrangement, because it affects the im- 
measurable vanity of the majority among them. Their aim 
has been to persuade the vulgar to give them supremacy at 
all costs. But the inevitable consequence might have been 
foreseen. The public in France have grown weary of the 
quantities of pictures which are turned out, among which 
few are to be seen which are destined to live. Among the 
sculpture of the Salon M. Paut Leror can find only two 
works which have any novelty, viz. a bronze group by 
M. GEorGES GARDEX and a bas-relief by M. EMMANUEL 
FREMIET. It is only among the examples of engraving and 
lithography that he observes evidence of a remarkable pro- 
gress. Any connoisseur who will conscientiously examine 
the 3,999 works inscribed in the catalogue must, says 
M. PauL Lerol, admit that the engravers and lithographers 
have attained the foremost position in this year’s Salon. 
Accordingly he begins his articles with a description of the 
plates, which the majority of critics will ignore. There is 
some justice in such an arrangement. Artists have hitherto 
worked only for the rich, and as long as big prices were 
given for their works they were indifferent about the kind 
of appreciation which was bestowed on them. But etchings 
and lithographs need not be costly, and they may exemplify 
fine talents as well as more expensive works. In a few 
years we, therefore, expect to see the rooms for the display 
of black-and-white become the most popular in annual 
exhibitions, 


THE Syndicate of Cambridge University appointed to 
consider the establishment of an honours examination in 
mechanical science have issued a report concerning the 
proposed examination. It states that the establishment of 
an honours examination in mechanical science is indis- 
pensable to the proper development of that department, 
and it is proposed that a mechanical science tripos be 
instituted. The tripos would consist of two parts. The 
first part would comprise the following subjects :—Mathe- 
matics, mechanics, strength of materials, theory of struc- 
tures, principles of mechanism, heat and heat engines, 
electricity and magnetism, with practical examination in 
surveying and drawing. In addition to these subjects, the 
second part of the examination would include theory of 
structures, heat engines and dynamics of machines, hy- 
draulics and geodesy, electricity and magnetism, with 
practical examination in engineering, laboratory work, 
geometrical drawing, machine drawing and applied elec- 
tricity. The first part of the examination would thus be 
of a comparatively elementary character, while the second 
part would be more advanced.. In the first part a candidate 
may be examined in all the subjects, but will not be re- 
quired to take more than five. In the second part he may 
be examined in all the subjects, but will not be required to 
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-take more than two of the written and three of the practical 


subjects. The names of successful candidates in either 
part of the examination will be placed in three classes, the 
names in each class being in alphabetical order. It is pro- 
posed to hold the first examination for this tripos in 1894. 


ALL works in competition for the British Institution 
Scholarships must be delivered at the entrance to the 
western galleries of the Science and Art Department, at the 
north end of Queen’s Gate, South Kensington, on Wednes- 
day, July 13, or Thursday, July 14, between the hours of 
Io A.M. and 6 P.M. No works will, under any circum- 
stances, be received after those dates. [hey must be 
delivered unpacked, and the name and address of the com- 
petitor must be written distinctly on the back of each 
drawing or model. Any failure to comply with this regula- 
tion will iso facto disqualify the competitor. The certi- 
ficates required must be enclosed in an envelope with the 
name of the competitor and the scholarship for which he or 
she is competing (painting, sculpture, &c.) clearly written 
on the outside, and must be delivered with the works, and 
not sent by post. 


THE German artists in Rome have sent a memorial to 
the Prussian Government concerning the foundation of 
ateliers for them and their successors in Rome. They pro- 
pose that a building should be erected according to plans 
prepared by Herr Genik. It would consist of twelve 
ateliers for sculptors, twelve for painters, an exhibition-hall 
and an assembly-room. Exclusive of the site, the building 
is estimated to cost from 400,000 to 600,000 francs. It is 
understood that the Prussian Cultus Minister is favourably 
disposed towards the project. 


THE Building Committee of the Philadelphia Bourse 
have arranged a competition for their new building, which 
is to cost about 300,000/. The designs sent in will first be 
submitted to Professor Wark, of Columbia College. He 
will employ a competent person to throw out all which are 
not in conformity with the requirements and instructions. 
Out of the remainder he will select at least five, which he 
will hand over to the committee with his own comments 
and recommendations. The committee will appoint one of 
the competitors thus selected as architect of the building. 
To the authors of the fifteen next best designs premiums of 
500 dollars will be given. The selected architect shall, if 
necessary, revise the preliminary drawings submitted to suit 
the requirements of the committee. He shall furnish a full 
estimate of the cost of the building, complete working-drawings 
with details where requiredand full specifications for the work. 
The architect will retain in his hands the architectural 
supervision, and will have entire control of all matters of 
arrangement and design, and all alterations and changes 
therein. ‘The architect will also have control and direction 
of all work of sculpture and decoration. The committee 
will, however, employ a superintendent of construction, wha 
is to be a constructing engineer, skilled in structural work. 
He is to revise and approve all structural details. He will 
superintend the work of construction from the beginning of 
the work to its completion. The superintendent of con- 
struction will be directly responsible to the committee and 
the board of directors, but will co-operate and work in 
harmony with the architect, and under his direction. He 
will draw all contracts, subject to the approval of the com- 
mittee, and will be held responsible by the committee for 
the proper performance of the work done by the various 
contractors. ‘The arrangement by which an engineer co- 
operates with an architect on equal terms is not, we believe, 
unusual in large buildings in America. | 


THE blank forms of specifications published by Messrs. 
PALLISER, of New York, can now be obtained by post from 
Mr. B. T. Batsrorp, the London publisher. In America 
they have been found useful in saving time and insuring 
accuracy and completeness. ‘They were prepared by com- 
petent architects, and copies will often afford hints to 
architects. The formsare models of conciseness. No attempt, 
however, has been made to adapt them to English require- 
ments, and such items as “Patent Soapstone Mortar,” 
“Pratt & Lampert’s Paste Wood Filler,” “ Expanded 
Metal Laths” might well be left as blanks. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE last ordinary meeting of the session was held on 
“ee Friday evening, Mr. F. T. Baggallay, president, in the 
chair. 

The minutes having been read, Mr. A. H. Clark objected to 
the wording of a statement he had made. 

Mr. LEONARD STOKES asked if all the nominations for the 
election handed in at the last meeting had been accepted. 

The PRESIDENT said that one nomination was informal. 

Mr. STOKES said he was mainly responsible for blocking 
Mr. Ashbee’s paper at the previous meeting. He asked that 
the signing of the minutes might be deferred till after Mr. 
Ashbee’s paper had been read and discussed first, as he also 
(the speaker) intended to object to the minutes. 

This was agreed to. 

Mr. C. R. ASHBEE then read the following paper on 


Relation of Architect to Workman. 


Mr. Ashbee said :—You have asked me to speak to you on 
some subject bearing on the practical work which, as an archi- 
tect, I am engaged in, and to illustrate it, if possible, by refer- 
ence to the actual processes of production followed in the 
carrying out of this work. So I have chosen as my title “ The 
Relation of the Architect to the Workman,” and shall try and 
give you a few ideas that I have sought to work upon now for 
some years, and such insight as I am able to upon this theme, 
illustrating it not so much by actual instances of work pro- 
duced as by description and explanation of the system of work 
that has made this production thus far possible, and would seem 
to tend to its further.encouragement. 

I shall arrange my subject broadly, therefore, under two 
heads—the first more theoretical ; the second, inasmuch as it is 
intended to illustrate the first, of a more practical character, 
and having definite application to such materials as it would 
seem convenient in the course of a brief hour to touch upon. 

On the threshold of my subject I would say that this rela- 
tion of the architect to the workman, the right understanding 
of it and its application to one’s work as an artist, seems to me 
to be the most important part of that larger subject often called 
“ The Relation of Architecture to Life.” I suppose to most of 
us here the relation of architecture to life is a question fraught 
with meaning in more senses than the narrow one of our own 
bread and butter ; but I would challenge each one of you to put 
his interpretation on the question, and to ask himself what it 
actually means to him in the everyday humdrum of things. 
How he feels it; whether in the multitude of great archi- 
tectural work, whether in the poverty of good building, whether 
in the absence of style, whether in the eclecticism of choice, 
whether in his dealings with clients, with builders, with work- 
men, or how? How as an English architect, and as a private 
individual ? 

For my part I think the relation of architecture to life in 
modern times cannot but be regarded as of the slightest. 
To our life, as architects, it means much, and always will; to 
our life as a nation it means little, unfortunately for us. Asa 
nation we have small sympathy for, and scarce any under- 
standing of, architecture, and what sympathy and understanding 
there is is limited to a few in the profession and their sup- 
porters. Asa nation we love show and vulgarity, with its con- 
comitant, cheapness ; we love poverty of construction and its 
symbol, the iron girder; we love hurry and its resultant, the 
ill-considered moulding. We have not the great sympathy 
which could build the cathedral and forget the name of the 
architect, or the great power of reserve that could leave, in the 
consciousness of their harmonious development, the hundred 
details of the building to the craftsman.. Architecture is no 
longer democratic, no longer understanded of the people ; it has 
lost its corporate significance. As a nation we do not love 
architecture ; we are content to let our mouldings be struck 
with compasses and our subtlest details be evolved by the 
office-youth, and we firmly believe that when the assessor of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects has told us or our repre- 
sentatives, the local committee, that this set of plans is the best 
we can possibly expect for the money, that it is good archi- 
tecture we have got, and we thereupon proceed to what is called 
“ merging the premium in the percentage.” 

I was comparing lately the conditions of some recent 


modern competition clauses and the ethical frame of the 
English mind which these portrayed, with the document issued 
by the Florentines for the rebuilding of their cathedral in the 
year 1294. The British parallel, as it is familiar to most of you, 
I shall not give ; the Florentine being less so, I will give you a 
portion of. Here is the key-note of it :—“ Since the highest 
mark of prudence in a people of noble origin is to proceed in 
the management of their affairs so that their magnanimity and 
wisdom may be evinced in their outward acts, we order 
Arnolfo, head-master of our commune, to make ad_ gn for the 
renovation of Santa Reparata in a style of magnificence which 
neither the industry nor the power of man can surpass, that it 
may harmonise with the opinion of many wise persons in this 
city and State who think that this commune should not engage 
in any enterprise unless its intention be to make the result 
correspond with that noblest sort of heart which is composed of 
the united will of many citizens.” 

It was “united will,” this “noblest sort of heart,” which 
those old burghers felt could only be expressed by architec- 
ture—the mother art. It seems somewhat of a mockery to 
speak of architecture as actually being the mother art nowa- 
days. Look at the walls of the Royal Academy at this moment 
—is it true? Look at Gower Street—is it true? Look at 
Greater London, “the desert of London town, grey miles long,” 
“the desert of London town, mirk miles broad”—is it true? 
Look at the public-house, the restaurant, the Nonconformist 
chapel, the average shop, the suburban villa, the Board school, 
the railway junction, the pit village, the factory town, and ask 
again—is it true? When that phrase was invented, building 
and architecture were synonymous terms; we draw a subtle 
distinction, and say with truth, Yea, those be buildings: what 
we wish to deal with is architecture, the art of the Chief 
Builder—dpyiréxrwy—the essence of building. Possibly 
what we say is true in a double sense, but the truth is a bitter 
one. 

Now I do not say these things as a tirade at existing cir- 
cumstances. ‘Tirades are futile and unnecessary to us as prac- 
tical men, but I say them in order to point at ways that, by the 
energy mainly of the young architect, may be bettered, and at 
facts existing in modern life which, if rightly understood by 
hint, will give him the opportunity of bettering them. Having 
spoken, therefore, of the national sympathy for architecture, I 
now regard the architect in his relation to existing things. To 
me it seems that this divorce of architecture from the national 
life leaves its mark on him, and injuriously. He is not, if I 
may say so, and using the expression in the largest 
sufficiently educated, not sufficiently —if one may 


sense, 
put it in the famous term of the Italian Renaissance— 
humanist. His scope and sympathies in the first place 


are not wide enough, and then his technical training is 
not sufficiently all-embracing. He finds that his “ profession” 
or “art ”—I use either word—is one becoming recognised as 
one of the polite arts or professions. It does not stand by the 
law or the work of the doctor or the schoolmaster, or the many 
services of the State or the university in the public eye. Its 
position is doubtful, and it ministers in the main to the private 
comfort of wealthy men, not to the common heart of a great 
people. 

As regards his method of work, he feels himself but a link 
in the productive chain. He sits in his office and makes 
designs, and he has a connection through specifications with 
contractors who carry them out ; and he frequently anathema- 
tises a man of straw, who is thrown to him under the name of 
“The British Working-man,” when they are not carried out 
properly. My contention is therefore that the architect as yet 
is not sufficiently educated in his relation to the “body social.” 
It is perhaps unfair to say that he is (in a non-political sense) 
too conservative, but he has not that wide training in life 
which should make him sympathise with the greater move- 
ments of his time. His training is a narrow one—in the four 
walls of an office. He does not touch life directly, as the 
doctor or the clergyman ; he does not get glimpses into men 
and manners like the lawyer. 

Here, then, we ask ourselves, If this be true, how can it be 
best remedied? And we are brought face to face with the 
question of the relation of the architect and the workman. 
The architect has to understand his position as a workman in 
relation to other workmen. More than this, he has to feel his 
responsibilities in organising and directing their work ; and 
more than that still, he should feel some direct responsibilities. 
likewise in training and educating them. Thus only will he 
deserve his title as architect or chief builder. 

I will return to the consideration of this directly in detail, 
staying for a moment to consider the question in its bearing on 
a question very dear to us all—style, the language of architec- 
ture. The architects of the later nineteenth century have 
settled the question of style; they have almost ceased to 
dogmatise ; the Battle of the Styles has been fought out, and a. 
rough-and-ready compromise has been made between eclec- 
ticism and originality. That is style in its external sense; but 
I believe we have gone deeper: the inner question of the 
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origin of style is what we have now to solve. The origin of 
style lies not in the theories, not in the forms, of art, but in the 
social relations cf men to men, in their state of society, in their 
habitude to one another, in the leisure they may have for 
the thinking out of problems and the creation of forms. In 
short, the origin of style is a social, not an artistic, question. 
The question of style therefore is solving itself for the young 
architect, and will do so more and more as he grasps his 
relationship to the workman and the body social. : 

I repeat, then, that the young architect has to feel that he is 
a workman in a privileged position, in the position of giving 
other workmen their line of work. He is the “chief master of 
our commune”; to fulfil this high function rightly he must 
come into close and direct relationship with his fellows in every 
possible way. Barry, I believe, once suggested that it would 
be a good thing for an architect with capital to invest it in 
building operations, and such work as might be in connection 
with architecture. That suggestion was a very wise and far- 
seeing one. Barry’s age was, perhaps, not fully ready for ‘it, 
but it has been and is being at the present day acted upon by 
architects in various ways. Regarding capital as the force 
that binds workmen together, regarding also the other great 
cohesive forces which were undiscernible by Barry—the work- 
men’s movements, &c., which are tending to a reconstruction of 
industry at the present day, regarding also the advisability, nay, 
necessity, of commencing (especially for the young architect) in 
the ministering arts, the crafts, in other words, rather than in 
the mother art direct ; and regarding in the last instance the 
necessity of the frank recognition of the architect’s connection 
with industry, Barry’s suggestion, which implies the closer union 
of the architect to the body social, we should all set before us. 
But I would give this suggestion more definiteness, and also 
limit it. I would like to see applied to it the system of the old 
craft guild; such conditions as were possible of a society that 
produced the greatest architecture of all time; in this society 
we find the right relation—a more human relation between the 
architect and the workman. 

Now, it seems to me that there are three ways in which we 
are approximating to what was good in the old system. Three 
phases of modern development which it behoves especially us 
younger men to study, and which all of them comprehend-— 
this better relation of architect and workman upon which I 
would seek to fix your attention to-night. These three things 
I might term “Craft Guild Potentialities,” and they may be 
distinguished as follows :—There is—1. The existing connection 
of architects with trade for artistic purposes. 2. The work- 
men’s movements that are daily convulsing industry. 3. The 
educational movement that is making progress with rapid 
Strides. 

I will take them in order. First of all, the existing connec- 
tion of architects with trade for artistic purposes—the architect 
and the shop, let us call it. In the relation of the architect to 
tradesmen we see these guild potentialities. We see it among 
the men employed by some of the leading architects, his 
builders, his furniture-makers, his painters, and soforth. I will 
put it plainer. In some cases the architect is in a position in 
which he can place his building with a particular builder with 
whom he has worked for years, or, if the contract is to be com- 
peted for, he can limit it to some three or four of those who 
have worked for him to whom he can trust. In this the guild 
element enters. In some cases an architect, or group of archi- 
tects, support a business in which stuffs or furniture or materials 
are produced specially from their designs, and to serve the 
purpose of their buildings. I use the word “support” ad- 
visedly, for if their work is conscientiously done more money of 
theirs goes into these businesses than ever comes out of them. 
Here, again, the guild element enters. In some cases, again, 
the leading architects attract round them various small workmen 
—painters, carvers, sculptors, ironworkers—men of some 
special ability whom they have met with in the course of their 
professional experience, and to whom they continue to give small 
jobs in one or other of their works. Here, above all, the guild 
element enters, because of the educational element, and because 
there is a constant and direct relationship between the employing 
architect and the producing craftsman. 

Now, it seems to me that we younger men have to take up 
this side of the professional tradition, one might almost call it, 
and develop it. Here is a portion of our heritage that is worth 
having ; in this there lies a future. We should get into closer 
touch with our builders and carvers, decorators, &c. We should 
welcome, instead of glancing at turns with the eye of false 
shame, the efforts of architects to work through the ordinary 
distributive agencies of the shop, and above all we should unite 
to us a body of men—young men, if possible--who are capable 
of ministering to the various crafts dependent upon archi- 
tecture. 

The step from this to the completed craft guild is a social 
one, and one that time must bring. The atoms at present are 
distributed, but the personality of the architect should unite 
them, Their interests at present are discordant. A loses what 
B gains ; the architect has it in his power to make them har- 


monious by uniting them with him. Their training at present 
is incomplete, and each, if left to himself, would ruin the 
ensemble ; the architect, as having the grasp of the whole, has it 
in his power to teach, and to so give each his place that left to 
himself he shall be trusted to understand his own limitation. I 
am a painter, and must feel the relation of these reds to the 
whole scheme of colour; I ama joiner, and must understand 
that this panelling must range with the architectural treatment 
of the frieze and cornice, and so forth. I should be as opposed 
as any man to the idea that the architect should be connected 
in any way with trade or with dealing, or should receive any 
remuneration other than that professionally established for 
professional services or for purely artistic work of his own 
hands in connection with it; but inasmuch as the architect’s 
work is productive, so he should be in immediate touch with 
production. I hold that an architect should have a workshop 
at his back and come into constant relation with a body of men 
in various crafts educated with and by him. 

2. Then we come to the next point—the workmen’s move- 
ments—the great underlying questions of the development of 
industry, its reorganisation, the evolution of co-operation and 
co-operative societies, a purely Medizeval repetition in many 
respects. These things the young architect should study, and 
should learn to make use of and not to shun. The real interests 
of the day are, and probably will be for the next decade at 
least, social—not political, not artistic, not directly educational. 
I hold it the duty of the young architect, if he wishes to get 
more into touch with life, to learn to take an intelligent 
interest in these workmen’s movements. The knowledge or 
interest of the architect at present is often limited to the 
“strike clause” in the contract. I know it is the opinion of 
many artists, professional men of standing, that the art may take 
care of itself, that social questions and ethics have no place 
whatever in art, and they accept the teaching of what may be 
called the reaction—an inevitable one—to the doctrines of John 
Ruskin. They hold that all the architect should care about is 
the final work produced. Does it or does it not conform to his 
design, no matter how it has been produced? This may be 
right enough for the landscape-painter or the artistic anti- 
quarian, but I hold it to be absolutely and fundamentally false 
for the architect to insist that the architect is in the position of 
the highest producer, and he should bear the responsibility of 
the highest production. He should study it, get to see its 
bearing on his work and those that work under him ; he should 
seek to unite them co-operatively as producers, and without 
middlemen between them and him. There is nothing so pain- 
fully instructive to one as reading the habitual tone of scornful 
unsympathy expressed by the leading building papers whenever 
a question relating to workmen’s movements, strikes and 
industrial struggles comes forward. These papers, presumably, 
express professional opinion, but they are unreservedly biassed 
in favour of the employer as against the employed. It is for 
the young architect to study better these relations of capital 
and labour. If be does, he will see that there is no real 
antagonism between capital and labour. The apparent 
antagonism of the present day is (1), in the first instance, one 
in the degree of remuneration for services ; (2) in the second 
instance, in the degree of control between master and men. 

3. Now to my last factor in modern movements, to which 
also lie guild potentialities—the educational developments, 
The old apprenticeship system is dying out. It still remains 
in a somewhat unsatisfactory condition in architecture, and in 
such crafts as bookbinding, that have in them some of the old- 
world element undestroyed by the machine, where the hand 
still holds, and which have not yet quite sunk into the slough 
of industrial despond; but for the most part it is finished. 
Side by side with it we see a new growth—the technical school, © 
which is even offering to take its place; but the technical 
school never has taken and never can take its place. The 
technical school must be either a combination of primary edu- 
cation, as in the case of the Welsh intermediate schools, and 
so aim at the more harmonious education of the child; or be a 
continuation of the work in life, as is the case with such classes 
at polytechnics and technical institutes which seek something 
other than words to “gild the leisure of the clerk.” It can 
never, as far as we can at present see, teach the actual trade 
itself as an apprentice should learn it ; and certainly, according 
to the Technical Education Act, it may not even profess to 
teach it. 

Edward Bellamy, in his “Looking Backward,” made the 
trenchant statement that, in the new state, a new force must 
take the place of the ‘ master’s eye” of the old trade system. 
This new force was “the perfectness of the organisation.” I 
would accept this entirely, insisting only that perfectness of 
organisation comprises “humanism.” Now, with the appren- 
ticeship system dying, with the technical schools admittedly 
not fulfilling requiring conditions and with organisation of 
industry imperfect, what is the educational outlook, as far as 
the circumstances are concerned? We have, it seems to me, 
to recognise that the apprenticeship system, regarded educa- 


‘ tionally, has been destroyed by subdivision of labour ; but it is 
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this subdivision of labour that we architects have to grapple 
with, and that we, by virtue of our position, can be of service 
in. We must help in the educational side of that reorganisa- 
tion of industry that is taking its place, not only in our own 
immediate art, but in all the handicrafts subordinate. I would 
urge you all to consider how far it is now within the scope of 
the profession, by entering more into the study of the crafts, by 
approachirg more the men in their movements, by working 
more in workshops and less in offices, to supply somewhat that 
which is wanted educationally, to enter into this educational 
movement in its humanist and technical side which we see 
going on on all hands. You are entering into it in a most 
excellent manner at the Architectural Association ; it is being 
taken up by the County Councils in most parts of the kingdom, 
and it may be said to be living, from the Universities down to 
the Board schools. We architects should take it up for the 
future of the profession and all that depends on it. 

I have now indicated the three main lines in which it would 
seem to me that in dealing with the question of the relation of 
the architect to the workman we younger men, having in mind 
the greater and more comprehensive development of the pro- 
fession, have to look—its development, in fact, more in con- 
formity with the ways and methods of the Medizval guild. Let 
me now sum up the position of the architect as I conceive it 
should be in his relation to the workman—an architect’s ideal, 
if I may be so allowed the term. 

We should, in the first place, then, regard ourselves more as 
workmen on whom fall the duties of production and of organisa- 
tion, and less as gentlemen of the office. As far as our own 
training goes, we should draw as little as possible, but with our 
hands work as much as possible; or, rather, I should say, 
we should seek to express our designs in details as much as 
possible in actual material and not on paper—that is to say, in 
the workshop. Working thus in the workshop, we should grow 
into the sympathies of the workshop, and then seek to develop 
our position as organisers and employers of industry. We 
should train up a body of men with us ; it is only by educating 
workmen in architectural principles and ourselves in the rela- 
tion of the handicrafts to our work, that style, real living style— 
not the shell of it in a modern Gothic church or Queen Anne 
mansion—can come. 

At present we act as a disintegrating force, and tend to keep 
the craftsmen asunder. We have sense enough to see that we 
can get better work from them when they act as units than 
when they are under the control of a contractor or a big firm. 
It should be our effort to secure the advantages of freedom and 
spontaneity of work which a guild system would insure without 
losing those advantages of business method and order which 
the present system insures. We ought, in fact, not to use a 
good craftsman as an artistic convenience, as we are tempted 
to do at present ; but we should hold him, bind him to us—as 
it were, take him into partnership with us—and so take more 
responsibility for the man and less for the work. By so doing 
we shall avoid that waste which at the present day always tends 
to convert the good craftsman into the bad employer of labour. 
The architect, more than any other person, has the blame of 
this; the architect, more than any other, ought to strive to 
prevent it. It is not for me to pretend to lay down any system 
that shall even pretend to meet those difficulties. I merely say 
that some efforts at reorganising of industry, in so far as it 
affects architecture, on the principles of the craft guild, seem 
to me to be the right ones ; and that the ideas which I have 
endeavoured to set before you contain the main principles that 
have guided my own creative work in the Guild and School of 
Handicraft since I took my degree and served my appren- 
ticeship. 

Mr. Ashbee then gave in a few words the method and 
system of the creative and educational work of the Guild and 
School, in which, he said, if nothing else had been done, at 
least they had made an attempt to establish a more healthy 
relation between the workman and the architect. 

Mr. H. O. CRESSWELL proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Ashbee for his paper. In connection with architectural train- 
ing, they had perhaps looked at education more from the em- 
ployers’ point of view, and Mr. Ashbee had introduced them to 
the workmen’s side of the question. Their sympathies were 
with him in regard of the advantages of mixing more with the 
workmen. They had perhaps been inclined to think too 
much with the pencil, but in dealing with buildings pure and 
simple, it would be difficult to think with other materials. 

Mr. LEONARD STOKES seconded the vote of thanks. In 
modern work he deprecated cheap vulgarity to make a show. 
Style was nothing so long as a building was good. The build- 
ing papers might be let call a building in Gothic or Classic 
style if they liked. As to workmen, the carpenter and’ mason 
worked in the dark. The foreman kept the drawings locked up. 
The workmen should have an opportunity of seeing them at 
least once a week. 

Mr. SIDNEY VACHER wished to know if consulting the 
workmen would be as satisfactory as consulting the British 
sailor on the management of the warship he served in? An 


architect must carry out the wishes of his client, and fortunately, 
as happened in every other age, the public generally were fond 
of show. Modern trade unionism was attended by evils. It 
tended to kill the apprenticeship system and grind the skilled 
workman down to the dead level of the unskilled. 

Mr. MOUNTFORD was in favour of increased wages and 
shorter hours of labour. 

Mr. E. BARTLETT considered religious enthusiasm could not 
be dissociated from church-designing. 

Mr. S. TUGWELL said an architect was expected to under- 
stand all the crafts, and consequently did not properly under- 
stand one. 

The vote of thanks was passed by acclamation, and also 
one to Mr. Kotaro Sukurai (who should have read a paper that 
night) for his self-effacement. 

Mr. ASHBEE replied, and in course of his remarks said he 
included religion as part of social life. 

The President then called on Mr. Clark, and Mr. Clark 
handed, in writing, what he wished to appear on the minutes. 

The PRESIDENT then, in reply to Mr. Stokes, said Mr. 
Gerald Horsley had sent in his resignation, and therefore his 
nomination-paper was invalid. 

Mr. STOKES said that at the committee meeting he had 
been instructed to ask Mr. Horsley to withdraw his resignation, 
and accordingly he asked Mr. Horsley, who withdrew his resig- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT said that Mr. Stokes’s views, as stated by 
him, were perfectly well known to the committee, when they 
decided that Mr. Horsley was not eligible for election, being no 
longer a member. Mr. Horsley had written a letter of resigna- 
tion, and having sent a letter of resignation, by the rules he, 
ipso facto, ceased to be a member. The committee had con- 
sidered the case fully, and decided the nomination was informal. 
On this point he could allow no discussion to take place. 

Mr. STOKES said members of the committee remembered 
he had been instructed to ask Mr. Horsley to withdraw his 
resignation, and that he had done so. What right had the 
committee to tamper with the nomination-papers? He 
protested against the action of the committee. 

It was then asked, as the scrutiny had taken place, how 
the committee dealt with the case if Mr. Horsley had suffi- 
cient votes to put him on the committee? and the reply was 
that Mr. Horsley would be passed over for the next in order. 
Mr. Price recollected the withdrawal of Mr. Horsley’s resigna- 
tion. Other members did not recollect it. It was ruled that 
recollections of members could serve no purpose. There was 
no record on the minutes of the withdrawal, though there was 
of the letter of resignation. A member next said Mr. Horsley 
had withdrawn his resignation, but would not withdraw his 
letter of resignation ; the letter he intended to remain as a pro- 
test against the committee’s action. The subject at last dropped, 
the President having several times stated that discussion of the 
committee’s decision was not allowable. Mr. Stokes wanted to 
know what he was to do if the committee were allowed to have 
their own way. He entirely protested against it. 

The minutes having been modified in two or three para- 
graphs were confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT called for the report of the scrutineers. 
Mr. Beale, who had the report, began a speech, but it was ruled 
out of order. He said the scrutineers’ work, he considered, was 
invalid after what had transpired. He refused to hand in the 
scrutineers’ report. 

Mr. BURRELL rose to order, and inquired whether they were 
to be guided by their rules or not. 

The PRESIDENT said Mr. Beale or one of the scrutineers 
must hand in the report. The President at last appealed to the 
members to support the chair, which they did heartily, and Mr. 
Beale, under protest, handed the report to the President, 

The meeting decided that the number of votes given to the 
elected should be read out, but not the number of votes given 
to the unsuccessful. The President read the report, the follow- 
ing being the names of the elected :— 

President—H. O. Cresswell. 

Vice-Presidents—Paul Waterhouse and E, Woodthorpe. 

Committee—F. T. Baggallay, E. W. Mountford (each 
421 votes), F. R. Farrow (375), W. Burrell and L. Stokes (each 
301), W. J. Millard (272), E. J. May (265), A. W. Earle (246), 
Bulmer Booth (232) and W. D. Caroe (228). The rest of the 
House List being unaltered. ; : 

The following is the House List as announced in April :— 

President—H. O. Cresswell. 

Vice-Presidenis—Paul Waterhouse and E. Woodthorpe. 

Committee—F. T. Baggallay, A. C. Bulmer Booth, C. H. 
Brodie, W. Burrell, W. D. Carde, R. Langton Cole, A. O. Col- 
lard, A. W. Earle, F. R. Farrow, H. Huntly Gordon, W. Camp- 
bell Jones, W. G. B. Lewis, P. J. Marvin, E. W. Mountford, 
T. E. Price, H. A. Satchell, F. M. Simpson, R. Elsey Smith 
and L, A. S. Stokes. 

Hon. Treasurey—Hampden W. Pratt. 


Hon. Librarian—J. W. Stonhold. 
Hon. Secretaries—Exnest F. Gale and F. T. W. Goldsmith. 
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Fon. Solicitor—W. H. Jamieson. 

Flon. Assistant Librarians—A, T. Griffith and C. H. 
Freeman. 

Flon. Auditors —E. C. Pinks and B. Dicksee. 

Assistant Secretary and Registrar—D. G. Driver. 

It appeared that Mr. Gerald Horsley had not received suffi- 
cient votes in any case to. put him on the committee. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Association :— Messrs. W. G. Horseman, J. W. Hoult, E. O. 
Sachs, G. W. Stone, P. J. Groom, A. M. Sinclair, A. W. Moore, 
A. Hannaford, R. J. Grove, A. R. Dannatt, H. W. Anderson 
and G. F. Grover. 


The Architectural Association Travelling Studentship 
was awarded to Thomas Arthur Sladding, and a second prize 
of five guineas to E. A. Richards. ~syah 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Ewan Christian. in 
connection with the visit to the National Portrait Gallery. 

Mr. LEONARD STOKES proposed that their heartiest thanks 
should be given to the retiring President. He said that he 
(the speaker) had lately made himself very disagreeable, but it 
had been his duty—or, rather, he had considered it had been 
his duty—to do so, but that had nothing to do with his appre- 
ciation of the able way his friend had carried out the presiden- 
tial duties, and for himself he would help on as far as he could 
the Association in its work, The vote of thanks was carried 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 


GLASGOW BUILDING REGULATIONS. 


T a meeting of the Police and Sanitary Regulations Com- 

mittee of the House of Commons..on last Friday there 

was a final adjustment of the clauses of the Glasgow Building 
Regulations Bill. 

The following amended by-laws clause was submitted in 
consequence of the disappearance of the schedule of by-laws 
from the Bill, and was adopted and inserted in the Bill :— 

The Commissioners may from time to time make by-laws 
with respect to the following matters (that is to say) :—(1) The 
level, width and construction of new streets, and the provisions 
for the sewerage thereof, and the provision of secondary means 
of access where necessary for the purpose of the removal of 
house refuse and other matters ; (2) the structure of walls, 
foundations, floors, hearths, staircases, passages, roofs and 
chimneys of buildings, for securing stability and the prevention 
of fires and for purposes of health, and the height of roofs in 
dwelling-houses and of occupied apartments ; (3) the materials 
to be used in the construction of buildings, the protection of 
columns, beams and other supports of buildings, projections 
over streets and courts, recesses in walls, openings in party and 
cross walls and the erection and removal of hoardings and 
platforms ; (4) the sufficiency of the space about buildings to 
secure a free circulation of air, the ventilating of buildings and 
the paving of yards and open spaces in connection with 
dwelling-houses ; (5) drains and sewers, washhouses, water- 
closets, earth-closets, privies, ashpits and cesspools, and the 
closing of buildings or parts of buildings unfit for human habi- 
tation and prohibition of their use for such habitation ; (6) vents 
and flues, gas, hot-air and other pipes, stove-furnaces and fire- 
places, and precautions against fire in connection therewith ; 
(7) passages, exits, ventilation and precautions against fire in 
public buildings, the regulation of School Boards in respect of 
such matters while open to the public and the number of persons 
to be admitted thereto ; (8) notices, inspections, tests, plans, 
procedure and other matters incidental to the carrying into 
execution of this Act and of such by-laws ; (9) the prevention of 
alterations upon new or existing buildings of such a nature that 
if at first so constructed they would have contravened the pro- 
visions of this Act or any such by-laws. Any laws with regard 
to matters mentioned in sub-sections 5, 6 and 7 of this 
section may be made so as to affect existing buildings 
and to remedy defects therein. The Commissioners may 
from time to time alter and repeal such by - laws. 
No such by-laws shall be of any ‘force if repugnant 
to the laws of Scotland or to the provisions of this 
Act, nor shall any such by-law take effect unless and until it has 
been confirmed by the Secretary of State for Scotland, who is 
hereby empowered to allow or disallow the same ; nor shall any 
such by-law be confirmed unless notice of intention to apply for 
confirmation has been given in two newspapers published in 
Glasgow one month at least before the making of such applica- 
tion, and for such period of one month a copy of the proposed 


by-laws shall be kept at the office of the clerk to the Commis-_ 


Sioners, and _be open to the inspection of any person during 
ordinary office hours without fee or reward, and the clerk to 
the Commissioners shall furnish any person who may apply 
with a copy of such proposed by-laws on payment of 6d. for 
each such copy. The Secretary for Scotland may, before 
allowing or disallowing any such by-law, cause such further 
intimation and institute such inquiry as he may think proper in 


the manner and subject to the conditions mentioned in 
section 93 of the Local Government (Scotland) Act. All such 
by-laws when so confirmed shall be binding upon and observed 
by all persons, and shall be sufficient to justify all persons 
acting under the same. The following new clause was 
agreed to :— 

“Before commencing to take down or remove any building 
abutting on, or within 30 feet of, any street or court, and also 
before commencing to erect any building, the owner shall give 
seven days’ notice in writing to the master of works, and shall 
construct and erect a hoarding or barricade for the protection 
of persons using such street or court, and also, if required by 
the master of works, a platform to be used as a footway for 
passengers, and a substantial overhead covering, all of such 
description and dimensions, and in such position, as the 
master of works may direct, and during such operations such 
proprietor shall keep and maintain such hoarding or barricade 
and such footway and overhead covering where required in 
good condition, to the satisfaction of the master of works, 
until such hoarding or barricade and others aforesaid are 
erected to the satisfaction of the master of works ; while, and so 
long as they are not maintained as aforesaid, the master of works 
shall be entitled to prohibit and stop all operations in connec- 
tion with the taking down, removal, or erection of such 
buildings.” 

The Chairman said he noticed that the promoters proposed 
a clause (20B) dealing with the safety of platforms, &c., erected 
or used on public occasions. He himself regarded the clause 
as a very useful one. The clause was as follows :—‘ When- 
ever large numbers of persons are likely to assemble on the 
occasion of any show, entertainment, public procession, open- 
air meeting or other like occasion, every roof of a building and 
every platform, balcony or other structure, or part thereof, let 
or used, or intended to be let or used, for the purpose of afford- 
ing sitting or standing accemmodation for a number of persons, 
shall be safely constructed or secured to the satisfaction of the 
master of works. Any person who uses, cr allows to be used, 
in contravention of this section any roof of a building, plat- 
form, balcony or structure, not so safely constructed or secured, 
or who neglects to comply with the provisions of this section, 
or any notice or requisition of the master of works in respect 
thereof, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 50/.” 

The clause was passed and added to the Bill. 

264. A new clause providing for the repair of vaults was 
added to the Bill as follows :—“ The master of works may, by 
notice, require the owner to fence, stay, shore or ctherwise pro- 
tect any underground vault, cellar, passage or other excavation, 
and to reconstruct, arch over, or otherwise well and sufficiently 
repair the same, and may renew such notice when and so often 
as the same may be necessary.” 

Clause 37A was brought up providing a penalty for erecting 
buildings on ground filled up with offensive matter. The clause, 
it was explained, was taken from the English Act of 1890, and 
was in substitution of the previous proposal of their Bill. The 
clause was as follows :—“ It shall not be lawful to erect a new 
building on any ground which has been filled up with any 
matter impregnated with faecal, animal or vegetable matter, or 
upon which any such matter has been deposited, unless and 
until such matter shall have been properly removed by excava- 
tion or otherwise, or shall have been rendered or have become 
innocuous. Every person who does or causes or wilfully 
permits to be done any act in contravention of this section 
shall for every such offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
52, and a daily penalty not exceeding 4os.” 

The clause was agreed to. 

Clause 59A incorporated three short provisions from the 
schedule, all relating to cognate matters. The clause dealt 
with the stairs of public buildings, the accesses to public build- 
ings and the exits from theatres and music halls in these 


terms :—“ (1) The walls and floors of all lobbies, corridors and © 


staircases, and all stairs in any public building, shall, if in- 
tended for use by the public, be built of stone, brick or other 
incombustible material, and shall be so placed that from every 
part of the building there is easy exit; (2) all entrances, pas- 
sages, corridors, stairs and other means of ingress and egress 
to public buildings shell at all times be kept in good order and 
repair, and free from impediment or obstacle, and while, and so 
long as any such public building is being used, shall be kept 
open and efficiently lighted ; all doors shall open outwards, and 
be kept unbolted and unlocked, and all barriers shall be so 
constructed as to yield to the slightest pressure from within ; 
(3) in theatres and music halls every floor or section of a floor 
shall be provided with separate exits ; safe and easy means of 
exit shall be provided for the performers, and their rooms shall 
not be constructed of inflammable material, and shall be pro- 
perly lighted, drained and ventilated ; the word ‘exit,’ or the 
words ‘ way out,’ shall be conspicuously exhibited at each exit 
door.” 

The clause was passed and added to the Bill. 

Clause 80 was amended, providing that for the purposes of 
this Act, and of any by-law made in virtue thereof, the quorum 
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of any committee appointed under section 12 of the Act 1866, 
shall be not less than five, and the period of imprisonment 
ey section 123 of the Act of 1866 shall not exceed thirty 
days. 

_ “It was proposed to add to clause 49 as follows :—No cess- 
pool shall be constructed within 100 feet of any dwelling-house, 
or within 200 feet of any well, stream or spring of water capable 
of being used for food or food processes ; every cesspool shall 
be so placed as to be readily emptied and cleansed without the 
contents being carried through any building except by a 
common entry or passage; every cesspool shall be so con- 
structed as to be watertight, and shall be provided with ade- 
quate means of ventilation and outlet. 

Mr. Hobhouse asked whether the effect of this clause would 
not be to make the construction of cesspools in Glasgow im- 
possible. 

Mr. Borland said that that would be so except in the sub- 
urban districts. 

The Chairman said that the clause was not given for the 
purpose of encouraging the use of cesspools, but to give effect 
to the desire of the promoters to get rid of cesspools altogether. 

Mr. Borland: We are most anxious to abolish them alto- 
gether. 

The Chairman: We sympathise with you in that respect, 

The Bill was then formally passed by the committee. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 


ASSOCIATION. 


ee annual general meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 

Association was held last week. The reports of the 
secretary, treasurer, librarian and other office-bearers were 
submitted and adopted, the report of the treasurer showing that 
the membership numbered 278, while the balance of funds to 
the credit of the Society was 1767. The meeting then proceeded 
with the election of office-bearers, and Mr. W. W. Robertson, 
of Her Majesty’s Office of Works, was appointed president ; 
Dr. R. Anderson and Mr. Thomas Ross vice-presidents ; Mr. 
John Kinross being past president. At the close of the business 
Mr. Robertson (the chairman) said that that was the last meet- 
ing of the Society in the present premises. By next session 
they would have removed to the Royal Institution, where a new 
field of usefulness would be opened in connection with the 
School of Applied Art, and in which the members were so 
much interested, having undertaken to support it in every 
possible way. 


COMPOSITE HELIOCHROMY.* 


M OST people look to original discovery for the solution of 

photographic problems, and most photographical prob- 
lems are solved by original discovery. There have been a few 
important exceptions to the rule. The production of the so- 
called half-tone photographic block—the latest substitute for 
wood-engraving--now grown to a very important industry, is 
one example. The first practical solution of this problem—a 
process which I patented in America in 1881—was a purely 
mechanical invention, utilising photographic processes already 
known. The so-called Woodbury-type process is another 
purely mechanical invention, based upon well-known photo- 
graphic processes. The method of colour photography, which 
{ have named composite heliochromy, and which the French 
prefer to call photochromy or composite photochromy, is also 
an invention utilising ‘comparatively old and_ well-known 
photographic processes. It is not a simple invention, but com- 
prises several inventions by different men. The original sug- 
gestion was made twenty-seven years ago by Her M ajesty the 
Queen’s painting-master, Henry Collen. Briefly stated, Collen’s 
idea was to make three negatives of an object, one by red light, 
one by yellow, one by blue—the so-called primary colours of 
Brewster—to print from each pair of these negatives (superposed 
as one) a transparent positive having the colour (in the shadows) 
of the light that produced the third negative, and to superpose 
these coloured positives on a white surface. A Baron Ran- 
sonnet, of Austria, is credited with the same suggestion in the 
same year, but I have not the reference. 

It was not possible to carry out Collen’s suggestion at that 
time, because there was no known process by which photo- 
graphic plates could be made sensitive to the separate single 
colours only; and no photographic plates were sensitive 
enough to red and yellow to admit of the production of such 
negatives by exposure through selective colour screens. Had 
it been possible to carry it out, the results must have been very 
imperfect, not only because the entire procedure is based upon 
a false and misleading theory of colour, but also because super- 


* A paper read by Mr. F. E, Ives at the meeting of the Society 
of Arts on May 25. 


posing two negatives to act as one would double the intensity 
of such parts as represented white, grey or pale coloured 
objects, with the result that if the colour prints were made 
to show all the details of the negatives, the finished helio- 
chromes would show all bright colours as if mixed with equal 
parts of black pigment. 

On November 23, 1868, Ducos Duhauron, of Paris, applied 
for a patent for a process which differed from Collen’s only in 
the manner of carrying out the same idea. Like Collen, he 
assumed that the spectrum is made up of three primary colour 
rays and mixtures thereof. He said :—“ My procedure rests 
on the principle that the simple colours are limited to three— 
the red, the yellow and the blue—the combination of which, in 
divers proportions, produces the infinite variety of shades in 
nature.” Like Collen, he expected to solve the problem by 
superposing red, yellow and blue prints from negatives made 
by yellow and blue, red and blue, and yellow and red light. 
But instead of using plates sensitive to simple colours only he 
proposed to use plates sensitive to all colours, and to prevent 
the action of colour rays not wanted by filtering them out with 
coloured glasses placed in front of the sensitive plates ; and 
instead of superposing two negatives to act as one to make a 
colour print from, he proposed to make two colours (that is, 
two-thirds of the spectrum) act to produce each negative, which 
amounts to the same thing. He proposed to make one 
negative through an “orange” screen calculated to absorb 
the blue light and transmit the red and yellow ; one through 
a “violet” screen, calculated to absorb the yellow light and 
transmit the yellow and blue; one through a “ green” screen, 
calculated to absorb the red light and transmit the yellow and 
blue. 

It was no more possible to carry out this idea in 
Duhauron’s way in 1868 than to carry it out in Collen’s way 
in 1865, although Duhauron, having succeeded in making 
photographs by exposing ordinary photographic sensitive plates 
through glasses that were orange, green and violet to the eye, 
imagined that he had succeeded in carrying it out. In reality, 
the photograph made through an “orange” screen must have 
been made chiefly by either the green, the yellow-green, or the 
ultra-violet spectrum rays, as can readily be proved by photo- 
graphing the spectrum itself through a bright orange screen 
(not an orange-red one) on such a plate as he used. The 
photograph made through a “green” screen, that transmitted 
freely both the yellow and the blue rays, must have been made 
chiefly by the blue rays, and the photograph made through a 
“violet” screen must have been made without any action by 
the red rays, and with a great deal by the invisible ultra-violet 
rays. 

Soon after Duhauron published the details of his process, 
Charles Cros, of Paris, published another modification of 
Collen’s idea. Like Collen, Cros proposed to make one 
negative by the action of red light, one by yellow, and one 
by blue; but by exposing the sensitive plates through red, 
yellow and blue glasses, instead of employing plates sensitive 
to the single colours only. Instead of superposing the respec- 
tive pairs of these negatives to make each colour print, he 
proposed to make a green print from the negative made by red 
light, a violet print from the negative made by yellow light, and 
an orange print from the negative made by blue light. Cros’s 
plan was free from the defect of doubling intensity on those 
parts of the negatives representing pale or uncoloured objects ; 
but the advantage gained in this way would be Jost again in 
the production of green, violet and orange-coloured prints. 

The principle of colour selection advocated by Duhauron is 
identical with that distinctly proposed by Collen, to whom 
alone the credit of the original invention appears to belong ; 
but Duhauron and Cros, besides proposing a more reasonable 
plan for obtaining the negatives, further suggested that optical 
superposition of positive images from the three negatives 
might be substituted for the superposition of transparent 
coloured prints. 

On December 3, 1869, M. Poirée, of Paris, in a communica- 
tion to the Photographic Society of France, suggested that 
better results might be had by making a greater number of 
negatives—a separate negative for each spectrum region. 

In 1873, Dr. H. W. Vogel, of Berlin, discovered that bromide 
of silver can be made sensitive to the less refrangible spectrum 
rays by treatment with certain dyes ; and this, with the subse- 
quent discovery of other and better colour sensitisers, supplied 
the means for carrying out either Collen’s or Pirée’s idea, 
Duhauron, one of the first to avail himself of these discoveries, 
made some practical progress, and in 1876 abandoned Brew- 
ster’s colour theory, and patented a modified process, based 
upon the observation that, while there appeared to be “seven” 
principal spectrum colours, three colouring substances would 
“serve to express them.” The colouring substances he named 
for this purpose are blue, carmine and yellow ; and he decided 
that, in order to make such a process reproduce the colours of 
nature, the negative should still be made through orange, 
green and violet glasses. 

At this period Duhauron’s orange-screen negatives were 
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made on chlorophy] plates, and must have been made chiefly by 
the red spectrum rays. In 1878 he announced that he had 
substituted eosine for chlorophyl, so that he must finally have 
made them chiefly by the greenish-yellow spectrum rays. The 
significance of this fact has not been generally recognised, 
The production of three negatives, one through an “orange” 
screen, one through a “green” screen and one through a 
“violet ” screen, is a very indefinite procedure. A negative 
may be made through an “ orange” screen chiefly by the action 
of red rays, or orange rays, or yellow rays, or yellow-green 
rays, or green rays, or ultra-violet rays, according to the cha- 
racter and intensity of the “orange” colour of the screen and 
the method of sensitising the photographic plate for colour. 
Duhauron, who never recognised the necessity of testing his 
process by photographing the spectrum itself, not only did not 
find out what it is necessary to do in order accurately to repro- 
duce the natural colours, but at different times he did very 
different and inconsistent things without himself knowing that 
he did so. The facts can very readily be demonstrated by 
first showing the spectrum absorption of various “orange,” 
“green” and “violet” screens, and then photographs of the 
spectrum which have been made on plates differently sen- 
sitised for colour. I shall now proceed to demonstrate this 
ont, 

: In 1879, Cros also abandoned the idea that red, yellow and 
blue are primary spectrum colours, but held that there are three 
primary spectrum colours and mixtures thereof, and that these 
primary colours are orange, green and violet. Like Duhauron, he 
decided to make negatives through orange, green and violet 
screens, and prints in blue, carmine and yellow. Cros, like 
Duhauron, was apparently ignorant of the fact that very 
different negatives can be produced through one and the same 
screen, and he also allowed all of the invisible ultra-violet rays 
to act in producing the negative of the “violet” screen. 

In 1885, Dr. H. W. Vogel proposed to make the colour- 
prints with dyes identical in spectrum absorption with the 
colour-sensitisers employed in making the negatives. This 
does not amount to a principle of colour selection, because the 
entire spectrum can be photographed on plates sensitised with 
dyes that cannot be combined to reproduce some colours, and 
even without any dye at all by the use of suitable colour- 

_ screens. 

Some time previous to 1889, I do not know the exact date, 
the Young-Helmholtz theory of colour vision was first recog- 
nised in connection with this subject, by Dr. F. Stolze, of 
Berlin. He said, “Although the colours correspond with 
certain external processes in nature, there is also no doubt that 
colour as such is nothing objective, but a subjective sensation, 
based upon the peculiar irritation of the visual nerves by those 
external proceedings. We can, therefore, only hope to produce 
a picture in natural colours when we are enabled to reproduce 
upon the same the proceedings which furnish to us the colour 
impression.” “Thomas Young... assumes that there are 
three kinds of nerve fibres, sensible to red, green and violet. 
Objective homogeneous light excites all three; but with red the 
first is excited strongly, the second and third weakly ; with 
blue, the second and third moderately strong, the first weakly ; 
with violet finally, the third strongly, and the first and second 
weakly. If all three kinds of nerves are, equally strongly 
excited, the impression of white light will take place.” Dr. 
Stolze suggested, but rather indefinitely, a procedure which, 
although not really representing the application of this theory, 
was more nearly consistent with it than were any of the older 
ones. The theory itself was defective as a basis of procedure, 
Clerk Maxwell having shown that the fundamental red sensa- 
tion is not at ail excited by the blue-green, blue and violet rays, 
the fundamental green sensation not at all by the red or violet 
rays, and the violet sensation not at all by the red, orange, or 
yellow rays. 

It was at this stage that, after ten years of experiment along 
the same lines as Duhauron, Cros and Stolze, I myself made 
certain improvenients, and claimed the credit of bringing order 
out of chaos, by devising a procedure which not only recognises 
the facts which support the modern colour theory, but which 
definitely represents the application of that theory. 

This process, although in a general way somewhat similar to 
those which preceded it, really represents a distinctly new prin- 
ciple, which is that of making three photographs by the action 
of light rays as they excite the three fundamental colour sensa- 
tions, and superposing these photographs by means of lights or 
in transparent pigments which suitably represent the cor- 
responding fundamental colour sensations. 

In February 1888 I demonstrated at the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, a process in which the colour selection was 
according to a definite plan, and proved by photographing the 
spectrum itself, adjusting the colour screens to obtain definite 
density curves in the spectrum negative. This was the first 
publication in which a really definite mode of procedure 
was indicated; but it was not until November of the same 
year that I demonstrated the method so modified as to 
definitely represent the application of the Young-Helmholtz 


colour theory, in accordance with Maxwell’s measurements 
of the relative power of different spectrum rays to excite the 
respective fundamental colour sensations. 

Sensitive plates and colour screens that will yield three 
negatives of the spectrum, having intensity curves like the 
three graphic curves in Maxwell’s diagram, will produce a per- 
manent photographic record of the effect of light from any 
object upon the three fundamental colour sensations. This 
can most readily be accomplished (with separate plates) by 
exposing a cyanine-stained rapid gelatine-bromide plate 
through a double screen of aniline yellow and chrysoidine 
orange, of suitable intensity, for the red sensation ; a com- 
mercial “ orthochromatic” plate through a screen of “ brilliant” 
(aniline) yellow, of suitable intensity, for the green sensation ; 
and an ordinary gelatine bromide plate through a very thin 
piece of plane polished green glass for the blue-violet sensa- 
tion. The screens that will secure the same results all on one 
kind of plate are far more complicated and difficult of adjust- 
ment; but anyone who possesses a photospectograph and a 
good assortment of coal-tar dyes can, by the exercise of some 
skill and ingenuity, make the adjustments for himself. 

The set of three photographs of any object, made as I have 
indicated, of course show no colour whatever ; but they con- 
tain, in a permanent form, such a graphic record of the natural 
colours that, in order to reproduce them to the eye, it is only 
necessary to superpose the three positive images, either upon a 
screen or upon the retina of the eye—the one representing the 
blue-violet sensation with blue-violet light. The blending of 
the three images will excite exactly the same sensations as the 
light coming directly to the eye from the object itself. The 
synthesis can also be made with superposed transparent 
colour-prints, and this is the plan which has received the most 
attention, although the simplicity of optical superposition com- 
mends it to scientists, and is really more convincing to every- 
body. 

Both Duhauron and Cros had the idea of synthesis by 
optical superposition as well as by colour prints, but neither of 
them succeeded in carrying out the idea practically. Super- 
position by triple optical lantern projection was first carried 
out successfully by me, in my demonstration at the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, in February 1888, showing a landscape 
photographed from nature. I employed a single lantern-box,, 
having three optical systems close together, with a triple lime- 
light jet, and the three positives mounted side by side in a 
single wooden frame, behind red, green and blue glasses. A 
considerable variety of subjects were shown with the same 


lantern in November of the same year, when I first clearly. 


stated and demonstrated the principle which represents the 
application of the Young-Helmholtz- Maxwell colour theory. 

The first workable plan of optical superposition other than 
by lantern projection was devised by Antoine Hippolyte Cros, 
brother of Charles Cros, and patented in 1887. In this device 
the three pictures are arranged relatively to each other like the 
steps of a staircase, and by means of a peculiar system of 
mirrors, some of which are attached to the face of a rapidly 
revolving wheel, with open spaces between them, the different 
pictures are seen by the eye in one optical plane, in such rapid 
succession that they appear like a single picture, with colours. 
blended. The same device, which is a very ingenious one, was. 
to be used also for making the negatives ; but it is so clumsy, 
so troublesome, by reason of the necessity for providing means. 
to keep the mirrors in motion, and includes such an extremely 
narrow angle of view, that I believe it has no practical value. 

Both Duhauron and Cros taught that synthesis by optical 
superposition should be accomplished with the same mixtures. 
of light rays that acted to produce the different negatives. The 
picture made through an orange screen was to be seen by the 
light transmitted by the same, or an exactly similar screen, and 
soon. I hope I have made it clear that such a procedure is. 
quite irrational, in view of the facts which support the Young- 
Helmholtz-Maxwell colour theory. The photograph made by 
the joint action of various different colours of spectrum rays. 
must be seen by rays of one colour only. Spectrum rays of 
various colours excite one fundamental sensation, but. only 
spectrum rays of one single colour will serve to represent that 
fundamental sensation. 

I have taken particular pains to emphasise this fact in every 
paper I have published upon this subject, but have not yet 
succeeded in impressing it upon the minds of the French 
writers, who continue to assert that my procedure does not 
differ in any essential particular from that indicated by Du- 
hauron and Cros. I think that this one difference alone is of 
vital importance. 

The application of the Young-Helmholtz-Maxwell theory 
involves important changes from the older methods, not only im 
the negative process, and in the synthesis by optical super- 
position, but also in the production of permanent colour-prints. 
Theoretical considerations alone led me to conclude that 2 
transparent colour-print from either negative could be made to 
perform exactly the same function that the positive transparency 
from the same negative performs in the synthesis of triple- 
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lantern projection, and a simple experiment with the triple | These appear to be real advances; but, after all, the further 


lantern confirms my conclusions. 

The white disk that we obtain in screen projection by 
mixing the red, green and blue-violet lights, corresponds to the 
white paper which may form the basis of a permanent colour-print 
heliochrome. When we insert the positive of the red sensation in 
its place in the lantern, its shadows cut off the red light, leaving 
the disk still white except in the shadows, where there remains 
only a mixture of the other two lights, green and blue-violet ; 
a transparent print from the same negative performs the same 
function when laid upon the white paper, provided that its 
shadows also cut off the rays that excite the fundamental red 
sensation, but freely transmit the green and blue-violet. - I 
have found that a coal-tar dye, sold as “thio blue A,” absorbs 
those rays which excite the fundamental red sensation, but 
freely transmits the green and blue-violet ; a Woodbury-type 
process print in this colour fulfils the requirement for a 
permanent print to represent (by transparency) the effect upon 
the fundamental red sensation. By a similar process I have 
found that fuchsine fulfils the requirement for making a print 
to represent the green sensation and aniline-yellow the print 
for the blue-violet sensation. It is true, as I have already 

ointed out, that these permanent colour-print heliochromes 
will show a slight degradation of colour in ordinary white light, 
but they should exactly reproduce the natural colours when 
viewed in a white light produced by mixing the red, green and 
blue-violet spectrum rays. 

_ The theoretical conditions of success have, therefore, been 
tealised for the negative process and for all three methods of 
synthesis. But there is another aspect of this subject which, 
from a practical and commercial point of view, is quite as im- 
portant as that of realising the theoretical conditions of success. 
{ am of the opinion that, however perfect results this process 
could be made to give, it would not be reasonable to expect it 
to be commercially successful, so long as complicated by the 
necessity for making three separate photographic negatives and 
three separate photographic colour-prints, in order to obtain a 
single reproduction in colours. Such a complicated procedure 
might be carried out successfully by experts, dealing with such 
subjects as paintings or similar art objects, but would not be 
available for landscape photography, or in the hands of 
amateurs. 

The only way to make the process simple and reliable 
enough to be available generally is to reduce the number of 
megatives to one, and dispense with the colour-print process 
altogether. This I have accomplished by the invention of a 
camera that makes the three pictures on a single plate, by one 
exposure from one point of view, and a device, which I have 
named the heliochromoscope, that optically recombines the 
triple black-and-white photograph into a single photograph re- 
producing the natural colours. With this: camera (about the 
size of a kodak) and the heliochromoscope (the size of a hand 
stereoscope), the reproduction of the natural» colour by photo- 
graphy is not only made practically available, but reduced to 
the simplicity of stereoscopic photography. 

I wonder if people are prepared to realise the full signifi- 
ance of this fact. ‘Fhe hope of producing colour-prints by a 
direct process is calculated to discredit the value of an equally 
simple method that accomplishes substantially the same result 
in a different way. I said, “substantially the same result,” but, 
im a way, it is a better result, because it is quite impossible that 
any coloured picture, with its distracting surroundings and sur- 
face reflections, should ever produce such a perfect illusion of 
nature itself as we may obtain with this little instrument, con- 
sisting of several small mirrors, two of them transparent, 
placed at certain angles with reference to the photograph, and 
enclosed in a box. If the heliochromoscope was merely a box 
for seeing photographs in colours, it might be regarded with 
indifference ; but I hold that it is as far from being merely 
that as the phonograph is from being merely a device for 
making a noise by turning a handle. It is capable of accom- 
plishing for us, in the reproduction of colours, more than the 
phonograph accomplishes for us in the reproduction of sounds, 
‘because the illusion is more perfect. I quite believe that the 
writer who, in a recent article in the Speaker, described the 
heliochromoscope as a toy, comparable to the kaleidoscope, 
would have been capable, under similar circumstances, of com- 
paring the phonograph to a baby’s tin rattle. ; 

I have also tried to simplify and perfect the colour-print 
process. The employment of the new triple camera, making 
one operation take the place of three, is one step in that direc- 
tion. The use of the dyes I have mentioned, corresponding to 
the colours produced in screen demonstration, is another. The 
production of a single print instead of three, cutting the images 
apart only when ready to be dyed, is another. Experiment 
with the Woodbury-type process is another. The Woodbury- 
type process offers the vitally important advantage for repro- 
‘duction in large numbers that, having found experimentally the 
right amount of dye required in each of the three colour-prints, 
an indefinite number can be made without any variation ; it 


complication and mechanical difficulties of carrying out the 
print-making process render it comparatively unsatisfactory up 
to the present time, and the value of composite heliochromy 
must be estimated for the present on the basis of its application 
to the photographic reproduction of the natural colours by 
optical superposition. 

If the heliochromoscope is the only solution of the problem 
that is sufficiently simple to be practicable for general intro- 
duction, there is nevertheless a field for the application of the 
method of colour projection for lecture illustration. Here also 
we escape the complication and mechanical difficulties of colour 
printing, and obtain results which are permanent as far as the 
colour record goes, and which can be shown to many people at 
one time. It will be necessary, however, to employ the arc 
electric light in order to project landscape views at night as 
perfectly as they have already been projected by sunlight. The 
value of the method cannot be fully demonstrated with the 
limelight. 

In conclusion, I would like to say another word to empha- 
sise the fact, which I think is quite sufficiently demonstrated in 
the heliochromoscope, that although we are not able to make 
photographs in natural colours of exactly the kind that people 
have been looking for, we have nevertheless found a true solu- 
tion of the problem of reproducing the natural colours by 
photography, as remarkable in its results as the telephone or 
phonograph, more perfect in the illusion of nature than would 
be possible in coloured pictures, and almost as easy to realise 
as stereoscopic photography. It seems to me that this is an 
advance so great that it should finally break down the prejudice 
against the idea of composite heliochromy which has grown out 
of the long series of failures of unscientific, complicated and 
unpractical methods. With no more operations than are re- 
quired to make an ordinary photograph we now make a photo- 
graph that, as we are able to see it, reproduces nature itself, 
light, shade and colour. 


MODERN DOCTRINE OF MECHANICAL FORCE, 


T has been long known that many of the forces of nature 
are related. Thus, heat is produced by mechanical action, 
when that is applied in bringing the atoms of bodies nearer by 
compression, or when it is expended in friction. Heat is 
developed by electricity when the free passage of the latter is 
impeded. It is produced whenever light is absorbed, and it is 
generated by chemical action. A like interchangeability 
probably exists among all the other forces of nature, although 
in many the relations have not been so long perceived. Thus, 
the development of electricity from chemical action dates from 
the observations of Galvani, and the production of magnetism 
by electricity from the discovery of Oersted. The next great 
step was to perceive that the relation of the physical forces was 
mutual, and that of any two compared together either may 
stand to the other inthe relation of cause. With respect to heat 
and mechanical force, this has beenlong known. When a body 
is compressed by mechanical force it gives out heat, and, on the 
other hand, when it is heated it dilates, and evolves power. 
The knowledge of the action of electricity in dissolving the 
bonds of chemical union followed closely upon that of the in- 
verse phenomenon ; and the discovery of electro-magnetism 
by Oersted was soon followed by that of magneto-electricity by 
Faraday. With reason, therefore, it occurred to many minds 
that the relations of any two of the forces of nature were 
mutual—that that which is the cause, in one mode of inter- 
action, may become the effect, when the order of the phenomena 
is changed—and that, therefore, in the words of Grove, one of 
the able expounders of these views, while they are “ corre- 
lative” or reciprocally dependent, “ neither, taken abstractedly, 
can be said to be the essential cause of the others.” But a 
further step remained to be taken. If these forces were not 
only related, but mutually related, was it not probable that the 
relation was also a definite one? Thus, when heat is de- 
veloped by mechanical action, ought we not to expect a 
certain definite proportion to subsist between the interacting 
forces, so that if one were doubled or trebled in amount, 
the other should undergo a proportionate change? This 
anticipation, it has been already stated, has been realised by 
Mayer and Joule. The discovery of the mechanical equivalent 
of heat has been rapidly followed by that of other forces, and 
we now know not only that electricity, magnetism and chemical 
action, in given quantities, will produce each a definite amount 
of mechanical work, but we know further—chiefly through the 
labours of Mr. Joule—what that relation is, or, in other words, 
the mechanical equivalent of each force. The first step in this 
important career of discovery, though long unperceived in its 
relation to the rest, was, undoubtedly, Faraday’s great discovery 
of the definite chemical effect of the voltaic current. The last 
will probably be to reduce all these phenomena to modes of 
motion, and to apply to them the known principles of dynamics 


will be available for the commercial production of lantern slides. | in such a way as not only to express the laws of each kind of 
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movement, as it is in itself, but also the connection and 
dependence of the different classes of the phenomena. 

A bold attempt at such a generalisation has been made by 
M. Helmholtz. The science of thermo-dynamics starts from 
the principle, that perpetual motion is impossible, or, in other 
words, that we cannot, by any combination of natural bodies, 
produce force out of nothing. In mechanical force, this prin- 
ciple is reducible to the known law of the conservation of vs 
viva; and M. Helmholtz has accordingly endeavoured to show 
that this law is maintained in the interaction of all the natural 
forces ; while at the same time the assumption of its truth 
leads to some new consequences in physics, not yet experi- 
mentally confirmed. Expressed in its most general form, this 
principle asserts that the gain of vs viva during the motion of 
a system is equal to the force consumed in producing it, from 
which it follows that the sum of the wives vive and of the 
existing forces is constant. 
denominates the conservation of force. A very important 
consequence of its establishment must be that all the actions 
of nature are due to attractive and repulsive forces, whose 
intensity is a function of the distance—the conservation 
of vis viva holding only for such forces. It is usually stated, 
in mechanical works, that there is a loss of wis viva in the 
collision of inelastic bodies and in friction. This is true with 
respect to the motion of masses, which forms the subject of 
mechanical science as at present limited ; but it is not true in a 
larger sense. In these and such like cases the movement of 
masses is transformed into molecular motion, and thus re- 
appears as heat, electricity and chemical action; and the 
amount of the transformed action definitely corresponds to the 
mechanical force which was apparently lost. In the cases just 
considered, mechanical action is converted into. molecular. 
But molecular actions of different kinds are themselves in 
like manner interchangeable. Thus, when light is absorbed, 
vis viva is apparently lost; but—not to speak of phos- 
phorescence, in which the light absorbed, or a portion 
of it, is again given out—in all such cases heat and 
chemical action are developed, and in amount corresponding to 
the loss. Hence the apparent exceptions to the principle are in 
reality confirmations of it, and we learn that the quantity of 
force in nature is as unchangeable as the quantity of matter. 
This, however, is not true of the quantity of available force. It 
follows from Carnot’s law that heat can be converted into 
mechanical work only when it passes from a warmer to a colder 
body. But the radiation and conduction by which this is 
effected tend to bring about an equilibrium of temperature, and 
therefore to annihilate mechanical force; and the same de- 
struction of energy is going forward in the other processes of 
nature. .Thus it follows from the law of Carnot, as Thomson 
has shown, that the universe tends to a state of eternal rest, 
and that its store of available force must be at length exhausted. 
Rankine attempted, in another method, to combine the physical 
sciences into one system, by distinguishing the properties 
which the various classes of physical phenomena possess in 
common, and by taking for axioms propositions which com- 
prehend their laws. The principles thus obtained are applic- 
able to all physical change ; and they possess all the certainty 
of the facts from which they are derived by. induction. -The 
subject-matter of the science so constituted is energy, or the 
capacity to effect changes ; and its fundamental principles are, 
first, that all kinds of energy and work are homogeneous—or, 
in other words, that any kind of energy may be made the 
means of performing any kind of work ; and, secondly,.that the 
total energy of a substance cannot be altered by the mutual 
action of its parts. From these principles the author has 
deduced some very general laws of the transformation of 
energy, which include the known relations of physical forces. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Marcross Church, Glamorganshire.—This very ancient 
and most interesting church, situated on the coast, not far from 
Nash Point and St. Donatts Castle, is about to be restored. 
The Norman chancel arch and porch doorway, together with 
the leper window in the chancel, were the subjects of much 
interest to the Archeological Society, who visited the church 
a few years back. The rector (Rev. P. W. Jones) has worked 
with untiring zeal for the last four years, in order to collect 
subscriptions to carry out the work. At last his efforts have 
been rewarded, for through the generosity of Miss Olive Talbot, 
Mrs, Carne, of St. Donatts Castle, and Mrs. Pownall, who have 
promised large donations, the work is to proceed at once. The 
work of restoration has been entrusted to Messrs. Kempson 
& Fowler, architects, Llandaff, who have restored so many of 
the churches in the diocese. 

Edinburgh.—The foundation-stone of the new St. Cuth- 
bert’s parish church has been laid. The accommodation in the 
new church will be nearly equal to that -in the church 
demolished, namely, about 2,000. The cost is estimated. at 
between 18,000/, and 19,0007. The masonwork is at present 


This principle M. Helmholtz- 


being rapidly carried out by Mr. White, builder, and the car- 
penters are Messrs. Beattie & Sons. Mr. Hippolyte Blanc is 
the architect. 


London Boulevards. 
S1R,—I think it was in your paper that I read a strong re- 
commendation to the County Council to plant more trees in 


the metropolitan area. May I point out that the trees in 
Northumberland Avenue are coming to an early end, from 
outward appearances. In fact it is an easy matter to count the 
spare leaves on some of them. If trees of a similar nature can 
exist on the Embankment, surely there’s something wrong with 
the nurture of those in the Avenue. 

Whilst on this subject I would venture to suggest that a 
judicious placing of appropriate trees on Blackheath would be 
a great boon. Some very elegant elms have been recently 
slaughtered ; but why not replace them, even if removed for 
so-called, but doubtful, improvements ?—Your obedient servant, 

J. COMPTON MERRYWEATHER, 

Hollies, Lewisham Hill. 


Cloak-rooms in Churches, 

S1R,—Your notice of Messrs. Anderson’s church hat-peg in 
your number of May 13 last brought to my mind a thought 
which frequent occasions have often suggested to me, viz. 
Why should not our churches have a cloak-room as other 
public places of assembly? Sufficient space for such a purpose 
could be provided at the principal entrance at a small extra 
cost when building, and in most cases might be an improve- 
ment externally on the umbrella-stands which spoil the effect 
internally of the aisles of some of our churches. I do not see 
why the provision or maintenance of such a requirement should 
be regarded as any more unreasonable in connection with our 
churches than with other public buildings——I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, A PROVINCIAL ARCHITECT. 


GENERAL. 


Mf. Raffaélli has sold his painting in the exhibition at the 
Champ de Mars, La Route Ensoleillée, to the Swedish Govern- 
ment, for the Gallery of Christiania. 

A Reredos, designed by Mr. Basil Champneys and ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Bridgman, has been placed in the parish church 
of Alrewas. : 

An Alabaster Palpit, designed by Mr. J. L. Pearson, 
R.A., has been placed in Burley Church, near Leeds. 

The Glasgow Art Club have decided to purchase extra 
properties in Bath Street for the extension of their club 
buildings. 

_ Mf. Joseph Blanc has been awarded the Prix Jean-Reynaud, 
which is worth 4oo/., for his painting, Zhe Battle of Tolbiac, ix 
the Panthéon of Paris. 

Mr. C. M. Stedman, F-.S.I., architect, has been elected a 
member of the Wandsworth District Board of Works. 

Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., will lecture at Toynbee Hall on 
Wednesday, June 8, on “The Architecture of the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Centuries.” : oul 

A Room in the Ypres Castle, Rye, is about to be converted: 
into a mortuary. Baaee 

™. Reynaud, architect, has been sent to Vienna by the 
French Minister of Fine Arts, in order to report on the 
machinery and decorative arrangements in the opera-house of 
that city. pee oh 3 at ied 

The Hippodrome in Paris is likely to be removed to form 
a site for a_large mansion which is to be erected for M. de 
Rouvre, a deputy, from plans by M. Coulon. ; 

The Death is announced of Mr. Robert Cradock, senior 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Nichols & Sons, printers to the 
House of Commons, after a very brief illness. Mr. Cradock 
was a prominent member of the Society of Antiquaries. 

The Edinburgh Public Library has been enriched by 
the gift of a portrait in oils of Mr. Carnegie, painted by the 
president of the New York National Academy of Design, Mr. 
T. W. Wood, from Mr. Charles S. Smith, New York. 

The Edinburgh Architectural Association make their 
annual excursion to-morrow (Saturday) to Drumlanrig Castle. 

An Tfilustration of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, froni 
a drawing by Mr. Claude de Neuville (the only drawing in 
existence) appeared in our issue of February 13, 1891. 

The Pavilion Committee of the National Eisteddfod, to 
be held in Rhyl in September, have recommended that the 
prize offered for the best plan of an Eisteddfod pavilion to hold 
10,000 people should be awarded to Messrs, Darbishire & Smith, 
architects, Manchester, the erection of the building to be 
entrusted to Mr, Abel Jones, contractor, Rhyl. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE annual meeting of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland was held on Monday in Kilkenny. It was stated 
that an invitation had been sent to the Royal Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland to hold their annual 
meeting for the year 1893 in Dublin. Though a formal 
acceptance of the offer had not been received, it was under- 
stood that the Institute would visit Dublin next year. It 
was therefore decided to hold the congress of the Society 
during 1893 in Dublin. It had been arranged to hold this 
year’s congress in Belfast on August 2, but afterwards it was 
ascertained that the British Association’s annual meeting 
would take place on August 3, and it was feared that 
meeting would clash with the Antiquaries’ meeting, as 
members of the latter society would go over to Edinburgh 
to the British Association meeting, and a number of gentle- 
men in Belfast asked to change the meeting from August 2 
to August 16. Thealteration of date was agreed to. From 
the auditors’ report the finances appear to be ina satisfactory 
condition, and as the number of members increases every 
year the future of the Society is regarded with hope by the 
Council. 


THE opening meeting of the session (1892-93) of the 
Glasgow Architectural Association has been held in the 
North British Station Hotel, George Square. Mr. ALEx. 
McGiezon delivered his presidential address, the subject 
being “Current Architectural Criticism.” The meeting 
then: took the form of a smoking concert, during which 
Mr. ALEx. McGrppon was presented with a handsome old 
Dutch cabinet and set of silver plate from the past and 
present members of the Association, as a mark of their 
esteem of his long and faithful services as secretary. Mr. 
W. J. ANDERSON made the presentation on behalf of the 
members, and Mr. McGipson replied in an appropriate 
manner. Songs and recitations followed, and with a vote 
of thanks to the hon. president and the presentation 
committee the meeting concluded. 


Ir is to be hoped a law-suit will not arise out of the 
dispute between the Duke of Norrotk and the Town 
Council of Norwich respecting a line-of-frontage. question 
which may interfere with the completion of the new Roman 
Catholic Church that the Duke is erecting in the most 
costly manner. The site selected was that of the old 
prison. Plans were never submitted for approval to the 
Council, and as the works were carried on behind the 
high prison walls there was no means of discovering 
whether the by-laws were observed. It was notorious that 
a building was being erected, and it would not be difficult 
for an officer of the Council to inform the builder that a 
duty was neglected. The Duke of Norro.k or his repre- 
sentatives have not observed the usual regulations, no doubt 
through an oversight; but at the same time his Grace has 
some reason on his side when he says :—‘I have been 
going on in happy ignorance of impending disaster, when I 
am suddenly informed my plans have never had proper 
approval, and will entail an infringement of the 
by-laws of the Corporation. I am most sorry if any 
proper formalities have been overlooked by myself, 
my architect or advisers. I have no wish to make light 
of such an omission, but I hope I am not ungracious if I 
say I am rather sorry also that no hint was given me before.” 
JouN SELDEN says that “ignorance of the law excuseth no 
man,” and in the present case it would perhaps have been 
wiser to have left the case in the hands of the Town 
Council. But the Duke of Norroik has consulted 
lawyers, and accordingly says :—‘I have obtained a very 
high legal opinion, which assures me that the objections as 
to the building-line which have been thrown across my 
way will not hold good in law, and that my best course 1s 
to disregard them and go on building.” That is the kind 
of challenge which a Town Council is always glad to take 
up. An opinion has been also obtained by the Council, 
which, of course, is in its favour. Both parties can thus 
claim to have the law on their side. It will, however, be 


better to arrange the case without the aid of Queen’s 
Counsel, The Duke of NorroLtk has shown his good 
sense by offering to contribute 1,000/. towards the cost of 
any. improvement that is necessitated by the departure from 
the line of frontage, “as a proof of good-will and a wish 
for conciliation.” A party in the Council considers the 
offer to be a basis upon which an amicable settlement may 
be arrived at, such being clearly the wish of the Duke as 
well as of the citizens, and it is suggested that the committee 
should again enter into negotiations with the Duke. It is 
true that on the division the party for peace had only a 
majority of one, the voting being twenty-seven against 
twenty-six, and on that account great care must be taken 
to prevent a collision. The Duke of Norroik considers 
he expresses the situation by saying, “Norwich has got 
half my church. If it does not want the other half, perhaps 
I had better build it in some place which will appreciate it 
more.” But that is hardly an exact view of the case. 
By-laws have to be respected, and many an unlucky builder 
has to pay heavily for disregarding the line of frontage. It’ 
would be better if sometimes there could be more elasticity 
in administering the regulations ; but, on the other hand, 
allowing departures would lead to serious abuses. ° 


It is proposed to erect a city hall in Boston, U.S. The 
Council is divided in opinion about what should be done. 
One party, which numerically is the stronger, would have 
the building constructed to plans by Mr. WHEELWRIGHT 
at a cost of 2,400,000 dols., or 404 cents per cubic foot. 
The report of the second party says that the proposed 
building will cost at least 3,500,000 dols., and the cost of 
the necessary land will bring the total to nearly 6,000,000 
dols. Considering that the proposed rapid transit scheme 
calls for an outlay by the city in street improvements of 
13,000,000 dols., with an additional outlay of some part of 
the 15,000,000 dols. which the proposed railways and 
tunnels will cost, and that the changes which the new 
transit facilities will furnish may greatly alter the business 
districts of the city, and make a different site from that now 
proposed the best for a new city hall, the party in minority 
advise that the matter be postponed. From the inquiries 
made by the committee, the cost of some of the American 
town-halls is made known. In Philadelphia the building 
cost , 16,000,000 dols., in Chicago 4,500,000 dols., in 
St. Louis 2,000,000 dols., in Baltimore 2,281,135 dols., and 
Cincinnati and Richmond 1,500,000 dols. each. ‘The cost 
per cubic foot of the Philadelphia building was 58 cents, 
while in Baltimore it was 66 cents. 


_ M. Apert. Maicnan: has obtained. the Meédaille 
d’Honneur in the section of painting at» the Salon. In 
the first voting he secured 69 votes, in the second 130, 
and in the final 183 votes. M. Vayson was his principal 
rival. M. Maicnan’s picture in the . Salon is. styled 
Carpeaux. It represents the last moments of the sculptor 
of the notorious Dancers, which is outside the Paris Opera. 
House, and his creations appear to bid him farewell. The 
idea is ingenious, and realised with skill. . Already M. 
MaIGcnan has received third, second and first-class medals. 
In the section of sculpture: there was. not an adequate 
majority in favour of any of the competitors. In. the 
second trial M. Barrav obtained 25 votes, but at least 
46 were needful. The Médaille d’Honneur is consequently 
withheld. The architects also failed in awarding the medal. 


Tue advantage of wrought-iron construction has been 
exemplified in Newcastle-on-Tyne. There is a large 
restaurant in Grey Street, on the Grainger Estate, which 
was erected three or four years ago at a cost of about 
35,0007. On Saturday it was discovered that the building 
was sinking, and a general collapse was anticipated. But 
although there was cause for apprehension the building 
stands, although the walls are no longer vertical nor the 
floors horizontal. The girders have evidently sustained 
extraordinary strains, which have bent them, but as they did 
not give way the part they supported did not fall and lives 
were not sacrificed. The restaurant will have to be taken 
down and rebuilt. The cause assigned is the sinking of 
some old ‘colliery workings, but the subject: has to be in- 
vestigated. 
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PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION. 


HE Blue Book which contains the evidence given 
before the committee on the Plumbers’ Registration 
Bill has appeared. The purpose of the Bill was to obtain 
powers to continue and extend the system of registration 
after examination which was initiated by the Plumbers’ 
Company with advantageous results. Although the pro- 
visions were of general importance, the witnesses who came 
forward were not numerous. There was no architect sup- 
porting or opposing the Bill, and no representative of ordi- 
nary house-owners or tenants. 

The principal witness for the promoters was Mr. 
W. R. E. Co.rs, who, as clerk to the Plumbers’ Company, 
has had the onerous task of giving form to the system of 
registration, and of exciting the interest of apathetic 
_people in order. to make them co-operate in the 
work. He asserted that the registration system was needed, 
and, while it was well supported by the public and by 
medical men, the opposition was not serious. ‘There were 
forty-four petitions in favour of the Bill, and only two for 
alterations. Builders in general were not, he said, opposed 
to the scheme, while the plumbers were eager for it. The 
architects gave it warm support. Mr. Coxrs described the 
clauses of the Bill in detail, and said he considered it would 
supply the missing link in sanitary legislation, as it would 
secure the qualification and responsibility of the men who 
execute sanitary work. As far as numbers indicate, Mr. 
CoLeEs was able to show that the plumbers have supported 
the company. It appears there are about 7,000 men 
registered ; but if those who have applied, and whose cases 
are not yet dealt with, and those who have petitioned in 
favour of registration be included, the total will amount to 
about 13,000. ‘The classified census returns for 1891 are 
not completed, but in those of 1881 it was stated there 
were 37,400 plumbers in England and Wales. It may be 
concluded that one-third of the trade approve of registration. 

The opposition to the Bill which was offered by. Sir 
DoucLas GALTON was rather of a friendly character. He 
considered that a monopoly would be created unless, the 
extent of the qualities which were signified by registration 
was set forth plainly. According to Sir Douctas, the 
definition of sanitary plumbing given in the Bill as “the 
art of plumbing, as commonly understood, and such 


developments thereof as may tend to avert danger to. 


health from contamination of water and air in dwelling- 
houses and other buildings by emanations from drains and 
sewers,” was so comprehensive that it related to duties 
whicb now rested with the sanitary engineer, the sanitary 
architect, clerks and foremen of works. Accordingly, 
he said, “I object to your including in this Bill so wide a 
definition of the duty of a plumber, because you are thus 
opening the door to a vast extension of the Bill, much 
beyond the range of the plumbers.” The evidence of Sir 
Doucias GALTON appeared to convince the committee, 
and it has no doubt caused the Bill to be modified. 

The National Association of Master Builders of Great 
Britain was represented by the president, Mr. Wuirte, of 
Liverpool. The members objected to the Bill because 
they considered it to be an unnecessary interference with a 
large and important branch of the building trade. The 
regulations if legalised would tend’ to make plumbing 
labour scarce, and-enable the workmen té: demand and 
obtain much higher-rates of wages and shorter hours than 
prevailed under ordinary conditions. It was said that 
sanitary arrangements have ceased to be the special pro- 


vince of the plumber, while the plumbing trade covers a- 


large amount of work outside sanitation. 

Mr. WHITE was not as satisfactory a witness as was 
desirable on such an occasion. He was unable to give a 
definite description of his own Association, and in con- 
sequence it appeared to be only an insignificant body. Then 
by his admissions he made the Bill appear to be indispen- 
sable. For instance, he said, ‘“ When there is much work 
on we have considerable difficulty in getting sufficient 
plumbers, Plenty of plumbers come; we cannot keep them 
many hours and we have to discharge them. Plenty come 
and say they haye served their time ; but they are not good 
enough and we cannot keep them, that is to say, where you 
lay yourself out for good work. They can get into plenty 
of places where jerry work is done. In the sense of a 


supply of workmen it is a scarce trade.” An explanation of 
that kind by itself was enough to demonstrate the necessity 
of stringent measures when dealing with operative plumbers. 
It suggests the reasons which have made some firms of 
builders give preference to men who possess certificates of 
registration. __ — ah 

There was more weight in Mr. Wuite’s theory that 
under the new conditions the operatives would become a 
close corporation, and could easily create disturbances in 
the building trades, for, as he said, “‘as ‘soon as ever there is 
a disturbance in one trade for a rise of wages or shorter. 
hours they all go together.” Many of the supporters of 
the Bill would reply that there is an easy remedy for the 
grievance. It consists in the exclusion of plumbinag from 
the general contracts. This view was plainly revealed by 
one of the witnesses for the Bill, when he informed the. 
committee that ‘ the plumbing business isa fairly profitable - 
business to the employer, and I think it is a bit grasping 
for the master builders to have the plumbing, as well as the 
joining and masoning and plastering and all other depart-- 
ments.” There can be little doubt that registration is a 
forerunner of economic: changes, and before long we may | 
expect to see attempts made to supersede the general 
contractor. 

The evidence given by Mr. Cowttn, of Bristol, also: 
foreshadowed such a change. He said, ‘‘ The effect. of this: 
Act would be that architects and others having superintend- 
ence of buildings would let the plumbers work separately.” 
Mr. Cow.in inferred that before long the plumbers would’ 
carry out both terra-cotta and masonry, although they 
might not understand those branches of work. In that way 
there would be a new division of labour that was dis- 
advantageous. As a builder, he found that, although he 
was willing to undergo a severe theoretical examination in. 
the principles of sanitation, he would not be registered 
because he was “unable to boss gutters or wipe joints.” 

Opposition was also offered to the Bill by the iron-: 
mongers. At the present time a large proportion of 
plumbers’ work is executed by them, and it was right on: 
their part to do whatever was allowable in order to prevent: 
any falling-off in their business. But the manner of pre-) 
senting and conducting their case was enough to excite pre-) 
judice against them. It would be difficult to discover an 
inquiry in which more foolish tactics were adopted. The 
points taken up for defence were those which selfishness, 
alone appeared to select, as if the object of the opposition, 
was to uphold the profit of the trade at the expense of the 
public. If the ironmongers are henceforth made to appear, 
in favour of abuses because they are incapable to carry out. 
plumbers’ work properly, they must thank the men who 
manipulated the arrangements for the opposition before the 
committee. 

The representatives of ironmongers, by the exercise of 
a little discretion, could easily make out a case that was im- 
pressive on the part of their clients. From every town in 
Great Britain evidence could be obtained in favour of the 
care taken by ironmongers over plumbing. _There are no 
sub-contractors who appear to be more honest and intel- 
ligent. The plumbers employed by them may not be 
numerous, but on that account they are more amenable to 
supervision; they are less liable to dismissal than builders’ 
workmen, and it is the men’s interest to be loyal. One 
witness told the committee how he had four plumbers in 
his employment who were with him all their lives, and many 
other ironmongers could also testify to the existence of 
a similar duration of the relations of masters and men. 
The kind of organisation which is indicated by such facts 
is most favourable for the production of good work, and 
anyone who has had experience and is impartial cannot 
deny that the plumbers’ work of respectable ironmongers is 
generally of that class. Yet such was the effect of the 
evidence given on behalf of the ironmongers that the com- 
mittee have “handed in” communications and allowed 
them to be printed in the Blue Book, from which it would 
appear that the worst enemies of sanitation in this country 
are the men who belong to that business. Thus one 
gentleman is allowed to declare that “for a man who has 
been apprenticed to the trade of an ironmonger to superin- 
tend the carrying out of important sanitary work, is equiva- 
lent to a ‘tailor’ navigating an Atlantic liner with a full 
complement of souls on board.” Another says, “I am not 
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surprised at the opposition of the ironmongers. I wonder | passing and gaining his certificate as a practical plumber 


the tinkers have not joined them in the opposition.” 

These are hard words to apply to a respectable class of 
traders, but the want of prudence which was shown in the 
manner of opposing the Bill was calculated to make people 
believe that the ironmongers wished to uphold obsolete 
arrangements and defective work. In the first place, an 
endeavour was made to set upa claim for infallibility in 
their behalf. Thus it was argued that a builder should be 
compelled to employ certificated plumbers, for he is incom- 
petent to understand their work, but any sort of men can 
be made efficient plumbers when the eye of an ironmonger 
is upon them. The following extract from the answers of 
an ironmonger to the Chairman’s questions will show that 
we are not distorting the evidence :— 

Do I unders‘and that you would blame builders for employing 
uncertificated plumbers ?>—Entirely ; most emphatically. I should lay 
the greatest importance on that point. 

Then why do you not blame ironmongers for employing un- 
certificated plumbers ?—Because ironmongers have experience to see 
that the work is carried out properly, and as.a rule every ironmonger 
who is an employer of labour has such an amount of experience as 
would justify him in knowing whether the work was well done or ill 


done, 
Do you not think that plumbing work is likely to be done better 


by men who have been trained as plumbers and follow the plumbing 
trade only >—No, 


The Chairman pointed out that the definition of ‘iron- 
monger” in the dictionary was ‘‘a dealer in iron wares or 
hardwares,” and that apparently an ironmonger when he 
deals with plumbing according to the recognised views is 
going outside his trade. Custom, or rather convenience, 
has sanctioned the departure, but the trade should be pre- 
pared to admit that to ordinary people an_ iron- 
monger is not necessarily an expert in sanitary works. 
Consequently when the Plumbers’ Company agreed 
to register without examination both masters and journeymen 
who were recognised in a district as plumbers and were 
able to satisfy the company about their experience, it could 
not be considered that they were acting in an arbitrary or 
narrow-minded way if the company hesitated about ad- 
mitting every ironmonger who claimed the privilege. 
Among the traders might be experts of a superior class, but 
there might also be others who were no more than dealers 
in hardware. In their petition the ironmongers stated that 
sundry masters among them who applied for registration 
were declined by the company, and one witness went so far 
as to say that “‘a plumber who is working for an ironmonger is 
unable to obtain a certificate although he could pass, but he is 
refused.” But, strange to say, only one victim was produced 
to give evidence of the injustice of the company. He had 
been five or six years in business as a general and furnish- 
ing ironmonger, and he applied to be registered as a 
qualified master plumber. He received notice of an 
examination and went to Finsbury, where a room was 
pointed out to him as the place of examination. He de- 
clined to enter, for, as he said, “I think it was rather 
infra dig. to ask a master man who has been in practice for 
many years to go in for an operatives’ examination.” No 
doubt it is hard for a master to have to submit to the same 
test as an ordinary workman, and the witness cited the 
precedent of the Pharmacy Act to show that allowance was 
made in legislation in favour of people in business, by dis- 
pensing with examinations which were compulsory on 
others. But that Act was more general in its application. 
The Plumbers’ Company simply arranged for registration in 
their own books, and for that purpose were within their 
rights in prescribing that “all applicants who cannot satisfy 
the registration committee or any district committee of 
their experience shall be required to pass an examination 
by a board of examiners composed largely of practical 
plumbers.” 

It was also suggested that the examinations were a 
sham. Ata meeting of the trade one ironmonger related 
how a clerk in his employ who had never handled a tool 
became a registered plumber. He passed in hydraulics, 
sound, light, &c., but when the turn came for practical 
papers he absented himself. Afterwards he discreetly held 
his tongue about the absence, and thus became a registered 
plumber. The story was received with cheers and laughter. 
The narrator, when examined before the committee, 
modified the circumstances, but stuck to the fact of “a lad 


or as a plumber with honours.” The name would not, 
however, be given of the wonderful plumber, who, it was 
stated, was in business. Subsequently it had to be confessed: 
by the witness “that the examination in plumbing which he 
passed with honour was not conducted by the Plumbers’ 
Company, and that he is not even now a registered 
plumber.” It is not wise to attempt to bamboozle a Par- 
liamentary Committee with immature, if not imaginary,- 
evidence. ‘The ironmongers have reason to regret the way 
their case was presented, but they are not the first men 
who have been sacrificed through the unwise zeal of their 
friends. 

We consider it would have been wiser if the iron- 
mongers were not so completely ignored. The Plumbers’ 
Company only partially consists of plumbers, and on that 
account probably there is anxiety that those to whom works, 
are entrusted should not be amateurs. It may seem incon- 
gruous that a seller of pots and pans should lay pipes, fix 
cisterns and closets and their belongings. But in England 
there is much which is excellent without being congruous. 
At the present time in many parts of England the safest 
plumbing is to be obtained through the intervention of an 
ironmonger, and everyone who has had any dealings with 
the trade will bear us out in saying that the members are 
often intelligent and skilful. They could not have secured 
so large a share of sanitary works by ignorance or incom-: 
petence. Builders find it an advantage to’ employ them as 
sub-contractors as well as for the supply of materials, and 
there must be good reason for the preference. 

We believe that one reason for the existing system is to 
be found in the control which the ironmongers exercise 
over their workmen, as they are generally able to offer more 
constant employment than is available with many builders, 
or even master plumbers. For we have a misgiving that all 
the defects which have been found in plumbers’ work are 
not caused by ignorance. ‘Too often they are, we fear, 
owing to inadequacy to recognise the duties of a workman. 
If registration can make men take pride in themselves it 
would be as much a boon as any knowledge it promotes. 
But until the moral sense is developed strict supervision is 
indispensab’e. ‘The President of the Operative Plumbers’ 
Association asserts that the end is attained by sending un- 
worthy plumbers to Coventry, or boycotting them, but the 
exercise of that process is not often apparent to outsiders. 


ARCHITECTURAL PROGRESS IN AUSTRALIA. 


HE “Year Book of Australia,” edited by Mr. Greville, 
contains the following interesting article by Mr. E. Wilson 
Dobbs, assistant architect, Public Works Department :— 

Vitruvius, in the Introduction to the sixth book of his “ De 
Architectura,” tells us that Aristippus, the Socratic philosopher 
shipwecked on the coast of Rhodes, perceiving some geome- 
trical diagrams thereon, is reported to have exclaimed to his 
companions, “ Be of good courage, I see marks of civilisation.” 
Now it is an admitted fact that we have progressed ; and as it 
is a self-evident truism that if man progresses art must progress 
too, assuredly our most prominent marks of civilisation will be 
our architecturally expressed “ geometrical diagrams.” There- 
fore architecture is the province of Australia’s advance to 
which we will direct attention. 

For some time—for fully fifty years, we may say—our 
onward movement architecturally was of the festina lente cha- 
racter ; at least, that is the most complimentary way of putting 
it, but then one must also think of the obstacles in that path of 
progress. Firstly, we have but to refer to the principal bar to 
any architectural effort—viz. the very nature of the earlier settle- 
ments—to make our contention plain. The greater portion of 
Australia during that period was one huge penitentiary, having all 
the sombre surroundings of such and a necessarily severe style 
of structure for its buildings, although Captain Arthur Phillip 
enthusiastically declared to that historic gathering just 104 
years ago, at Sydney Cove, that they were to found in the 
South a new empire after the fashion of the older northern 
nations. A practical difficulty, too, in the erection of the early 
edifices was met with at the outset; for while they had asa 
motto for their undertaking, “ Thus strong Etruria strove,” and 
although the seal for the infant colony was designed to 
encourage enterprise (showing on its reverse Industry welcom- 
ing a party of prisoners by striking off their fetters, and pointing 
to the rewards of labour), still, strange to say, there was seem- 
ingly no provision made for erecting places of abode. Out of 
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that oddly-assorted pioneer band of a thousand not half a dozen. 


knew how to use the tools of a carpenter ; there. was only one 
bricklayer, and not a mechanic could be found capable of 
erecting an ordinary corn-mill. Consequently, for a long 
period even building languished, while architecture did not 
exist. 

The officers and marines, however, first enjoyed the use of 
tents, the others having to live in caves and hollow trees. 
Rough dwellings of branches and bark, bound together and 
plastered over with mud, constituted their subsequent shelter, 
and such were considered really of substantial. and. superior 
construction. That was in1789. It was years before a church 
was erected in the colony. Barracks, penal establishments, 
court-houses, &c., in the very nature of things, were naturally 
thought more necessary, and these latter were shortly after- 
wards started—some of theni still standing. 4 

Then, secondly, that our early settlements had naught of the 
charm ‘of zsthetic effect is little to be wondered at, for the close 
of the eighteenth century was no art epoch anywhere. On the 
contrary, architecture was in a semi-moribund condition, the 
natural outcome of a trying time of transition, for while the old 
faiths were dying, there was doubt as to the new. The excesses 
of the Ultra-Renaissance, too, had brought about an enervated 
Rococo. ‘True, in 1788 died James Stuart, who a quarter of a 
century previously had, with Revett, first shown English- 
‘speaking people over ancient classic ground, and popularised 
‘the same in their work, “The Antiquities of Athens.” How- 
-ever, after all there is no substitute for thought, and a revival of 
Grecian architecture applied to modern needs was yet only 
artifice and not art. Still, for atime it went well, because it was 
new to the majority, and in a measure vied with the re- 
habilitated but decrepid Roman in doing duty in designs for 
churches and other buildings. The chief reason why these 
erections were contemplated with the more complacency arose 
from the fact that no ancient ensamples of the style existed in 
England, and the effect they produced on the mind was nearly 
-equal to that excited by the view of works possessing a perfect 
originality of form. Subsequently Gothic was attempted to be 
‘revived by Wyatt and Walpole, but did not take at first, 
because the then architects were practically ignorant of that 
lost art, and there were no books to direct them even to 
imitate properly. So the copying style in this case was not 
satisfactory, because its products lacked that venerable and 
correct character which age gave to the extant examples 
‘scattered in such profusion all over the kingdom. 

Thus, unfortunately, architecture progressed but slowly in 
Australia, hampered as it was by the conditions of convictism 
aforesaid, fettered by tradition and paralysed by precedent with 
-a semi-military mannerism'in the mode of building generally. 
At the best the accumulated wealth of the period found its only 
outlet in extended commerce, and until the middle of the present 
century mediocrity was stamped on nearly every building, 
either public or private. At this time, when things seemed at 
their worst, the juncture of artistic feeling with adequate funds 
for carrying out the same occurred, and was brought about by 
a remarkable and eventful epoch inaugurated almost simul- 
taneously in both hemispheres. This is represented by the 
Great International Exhibition of 1851 in London, and by the 
discovery of gold in New South Wales and Victoria at about 
the same time. Thence transpired an era of revitalised 
energy in English architecture. First of all, for that gorgeous 
world’s fair a building of great ingenuity was designed— 
Paxton’s glittering Palace of Crystal, which was the beginning 
of the modern treatment of glass and iron—a new departure 
that as yet, however, has not fulfilled all expectations. Next, 
the accrued knowledge of what zout Je monde had to show in 
the realms of art,-aided by the revival of the classic schools, 
brought about in some measure the re-birth of the Renaissance, 
while new thoughts on the medizval times and _ better 
acquaintanceship with the work encouraged a Neo-Gothic 
spirit, from which followed the ‘‘Battle of the Styles.” That 
battle is still being waged, and it brought about then an added 
interest in and a better condition of architecture, art and 
esthetic aspirations than had been in vogue for centuries pre- 
viously, The net result, architecturally, to Australia was not so 
speedily patent. Fora few years it was decidedly the reverse 
of good, for the thousands who flocked into the colonies over- 
burdened the place. 

Before the rush, a few stone buildings, weatherboard 
houses and slab huts constituted the towns generally—those of 
the older colonies being but little more advanced, so the ever 
unceasing and increasing stream of emigration to this part of 
the world had the consequence of necessitating the rushing up 
of any sort of shake-down shanty to accommodate the gold- 
seekers. Finally, tent life had to be again resorted to, 
and “canvas towns” (confused. mazes of sheds and booths) 
sprang up. Though things settled down a little after that, still 
architecture moved but slowly, necessarily checked by_ the 
fever and fervour of the time, for though the. builder flourished, 
the architect was almost unknown. Altogether.the majority. of 
the public buildings of that period, besides being miracles of 


ugliness, were so small and incommodious that most of them 
soon had.to be swept away, or converted to wholly different: _ 
uses... This applies well nigh equally to.the capitals of all the ~ 
colonies... To-day, of the traces of our olden cities little but the. 
bare thoroughfares remain. |The unseen, yet cogent, forces. 
latent in the community were placed in touch with the. 
synchronous growth of art life in England, and a change soon 
followed. 

This is how a great architectural authority, Professor Kerr, 
phrases that phase of contemporaneous culture, in his editorial 
addenda to the new edition of Fergusson’s “ History of Modern 
Architecture” (London, 1891) :—‘“ The great movement of 1851 - 
in London, destined as it was to awaken the energies of indus- 
trial art all over the globe, if it made its very first impression in 
America, was very soon after felt in Australia. Speaking 
generally, the progress in architecture in Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, Auckland, Wellington and other towns at the 
antipodes, has been on the same lines as.in the United States 

“of America. . The influence: of English practice has been 
similar, the same styles of design have been accepted and the 
same treatment has been followed.” That this is true as far as it 
goes there is no gainsaying ; for, of course, the after-develop- 
ments in America of the Richardson-Romanesque, and_ the 
following France in iron-framed, tile-faced structures as new. 
national types, are a special and subsequent departure. The 
outcome of this time of intense interest in art appertainings 
had been encouraged during the period of unprecedented pros-. 
perity the colonies had experienced, and prodigality and 
progress went hand in hand. The avowed idea of the legislator 
was to render each city a place of palaces. ee 

This was the condition of affairs nearly all over Australia, 
as instanced by the time when the present General Post Office, 
Sydney, was designed, which is the finest building in that city, 
to-day, except for the blemish caused by the Barneto (in) Sani, 
carvings. Then the graceful Gothicesque creation that was to 
have been, the Sydney Houses of Parliament, is also of this” 
decade. That premiated design having the appropriate motto. 
“T Bide,” although it is practically impossible to carry it out: 
now—as the plan included all the Government departments in 
a group—is criticised as if erected in Fergusson’s “ History”, 
before referred to. Again, the Government House at Hobart,- 
the handsomest in the colonies, was finished in 1858. Knight. 
& Kemp’s picturesque prize design in the Elizabethan style, for. 
Government House, Melbourne, belongs to the same era, and 
the pity is that it was not carried into execution. This was the 
epoch, too, when the existing Parliament House of Melbourne 
was planned and prepared, which has, up to the present, cost 
at least half a million sterling, and will cost fully a like sum to 
complete. But that even does not bespeak all its original pro-_ 
mised glories, for it is well known that the first thought was to. 
build it of pure white Carrara marble. The banks of New 
South Wales and Victoria, in Collins Street, Melbourne, are. 
also of this period. Other instances could be cited—the 
Universities of Sydney and Melbourne, St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
and Church of England Grammar School in the last-named 
city, and further the old Council Chamber, Adelaide, and a 
great many more besides, but these will surely suffice. Then 
the civic authorities too proved themselves right guardians of 
the people’s privileges, by pushing on works of great magnitude 
and magnificence shortly afterwards, so that the town halls of 
the colonies can be said to compare with those of the Belgian 
and other Continental towns, whose étels de ville are rare 
object lessons in municipal munificence. Indeed, the boast of 
Augustus Caesar as regards the Imperial City, “‘ Marmoream 
se relinquere quam lateritiam accepisset,” describes a state of 
things which has almost been paralleled in the capital cities of 
Australia within the memory of man. Such is our legacy of 
the epoch of 1851. 

Since that time what an extraordinary succession of 
surprises are unfolded, what truly remarkable changes time 
has wrought, as we view with admiration, mingled with 
astonishment, fine buildings occupying ground where there 
used to at one time stand mere hovels. We may not fulfil an 
ideal conception of growth in architectural grace, for how 
could that be, considering our limitations? Short and sharp 
has been the struggle for existence in these Sunny South 
lands. Still, surely in our brief day we moderns, who, as heirs 
of all the ages of architectural lore and luxury, should really 
be termed the ancients, have pressed on to our present proud 
position with credit. And though “ these are the shores where, 
in a dream of fear, Cathay saw darkness dwelling half the 
year,” the pzan of praise of this new world now can be 
undoubtedly thus somewhat Tennysonially expressed :— 
“ Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger 
day. Fifty Austral years are better than a cycle of Cathay.” 

In later times too much of a speculative spirit has been 
shown in the architectural designs, with an absence of zsthetic 
attainment ; and though there has, here and there, been pro- 
gress made as the natural result of evolution, encouraged by 
environment, it is, unfortunately, not that of Australia as a 
whole. The art has been ancillary, and, with few exceptions, 
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still of the imitative order. The consequence is that the great 

roportion of the newer buildings appear lifeless, the fronts 

eing but as dead masks covering the form that may exist: 
behind. Of course, the structures are better and more sub- 
stantially erected, and the use of more modern materials is 
evident, but still the charm of the older world is wanting. For 
after the generous outpouring of the people’s funds during the 
fifties, the princely purses of the various Governments were 
close clasped for some time, while cement stuccoed facades 
formed the order of the day in many places as regards public 
buildings, and this affected the private ones also, especially as 
the lack of means cut down the amounts available for such 
structures. Again, the early competitions in the colonies—and 
for that matter later ones too—have been in many instances 
judged poorly, the conditions being. practically overriden. All 
this checked advance in, and caused harm to, architecture—for 
in that art, above others, to stand still is to stagnate ; so if there 
be no progression, there must be retrogressive resultings. 
Beside and beyond all this, the exigencies of push and progress 
in other ways affected architecture, for buildings have been run 
up and made to let ; and so long as business could be done in 
them, or the functions of living be carried on, their projectors 
and progenitors were satisfied, and thought nothing about 
creating a thing of beauty that would be a joy forever. No! 
the joy for ever was undoubtedly, as Ruskin puts it, its price in 
the market, and nothing more; still, that is gradually diminish- 
ing, and, despite the many obstacles and deficiencies, there are 
good works yearly being erected throughout the colonies. The 
vitiated copies of Italian buildings, the base vulgarities of 
design, the tawdry shop-fronts, stuccoed terraces, and the 
thousand-and-one other abominations that were the reproach 
of the British Isles themselves not so very many years ago, are 
being reproduced here in a lesser and lesser degree each year. 
While things are altering for the better in England, in the 
colonies the wants of climatic conditions and comfort are 
beginning to be met, and the constructive adaptability of new 
materials is being attended to. This Southern Empire, at 
length, is beginning to feel the truth of Cicero’s saying, that 
*‘ Honours encourage the arts, for all are incited towards these 
‘studies by fame, and their pursuit has always flagged whenever 
the nation has held them beneath their consideration.” 

To give anything of an analytical history, or even a catalogue 
vaisunné, of the heterogeneous combination of styles of archi- 
tecture in the principal buildings erected in the colonies is not 
possible in the limited space at our disposal, and to simply 
append a detailed account of the date of the birth of such, say, 
‘during the last five years or so, or to make out a sort of 
glorified guidebook-cum-handbook, with a list of the prominent 
names connected with architecture attached thereto, would con- 
vey neither to the future historian nor the intelligent outsider 
aught of a comprehensive idea of our latter-day nineteenth- 
‘century architectural motifs. One would need, besides 
analysis, a series of pithy odzter dicta thrown out in the light 
‘of sound theoretic criticism appreciatively written and taking 
the form of crisp historiettes, in which the march of material 
progress would be adequately depicted. That, however, is 
clearly beyond the scope of the present article, which is merely 
‘sent forth as an avant-coureur or (practically) as an introductory 
chapter to our intended seried reviews of the year’s architecture 
in Australia. 

Much might be written did space permit on the progress 
‘architecture has made as a profession. Upwards of 600 archi- 
tects are now practising in Australia, while 100 or so are 
engaged besides in the different Government offices. With 
assistants and pupils it is easy to see there must be well nigh 
2,000 persons connected with architectural work in these 
‘colonies. For their help and aid there are institutes in all the 
seven divisions of our great dominion, except Western 
Australia and Tasmania, and architectural associations are 
established in both Melbourne and Sydney. The institute in the 
first-named city rejoices in the prefix “ Royal,” and the associa- 
sion there embraces also engineers and surveyors in its body 
‘corporate—the first society in the world todo so. The roll of 
all these various associations numbers fully 500, or about a 
quarter of the estimated followers of the profession of archi- 
tecture in Australia. With federation, registration, education 
and examination, therefore, in the air, as regards these dif- 
ferent institutions, and with technical colleges and departments 
of architecture in the universities throughout the Australasian 
‘colonies, the prospect of future progress and prosperity in 
architecture under the Southern Cross is both great and vast, 
and the realisation may, we trust, surpass all expectations. 

Though the haste of our modern life, with its stress and 
strain, are alien to art; though the greed for gold that 
disfigures the nineteenth century has resulted in injury, and 
though that monster “commercial profit” has practically 
‘destroyed beauty, the springs of art in the human mind are 
deathless, and genius never dies. There is no doubt, then, 
that in Australia architecture is becoming regenerate, promising 
a vitality and appreciation of proportion that may some day 
truly take us back to the artistic glories of ancient Greece, with 
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which our climate lends so much association. Itis to be hoped 
therefore that these great colonies, in the glow of their bright 
promise, will show the mightiness of their power by the 
esthetic worth of their buildings, and thus give greater grace 
to the land of which the poet so sweetly sings :— 


O thou who hast, thy splendid hair entwining, 
A toil-wove wreath where are no blood-won bays, 
Who standest in a stainless vestment shining 
Before the eyes and lips of love and praise ! 
O wrought of old in Orient clime and sunny, 
With all His richest bounties largely decked, 
With heart all virgin gold and breath all honey, 
Supremest work of greatest Architect ! 


THE STUDY OF ARCHAOLOGY. 


HE annual meeting of the Chester and North Wales 
Archeological and Historic Society was held.in. the 
Grosvenor Museum, Chester, last week, the Bishop, of. Chester 
presiding. In moving the adoption of the report, which 
referred to the important archzeological discoveries that had 
been made in the city during the year, his lordship said archzo- 
logy was a scientific investigation of the life of ancient. days— 
that same life which had been handed down, with certain 
modifications, to our own days, and in which by the growing 
instinct of our nature we were all so keenly interested. _ If they 
failed to realise this they became sooner or later mere. dry-as- 
dusts. Archzologists must be continually taking care that 
their methods were scientific. If they did not do this they were 
in very great danger of becoming not merely inaccurate, but 
playfully and pleasantly ridiculous. Another great danger they 
were liable to was that they might come to regard the 
things discovered, the. monuments of the past, as ends 
of themselves. They were, of course, curiosities, records and 
very interesting things, but if they allowed themselves 
to regard them as ends in themselves they would fall far short 
of the aim and scope of the science of archeology. Granting that 
they were moving upon the right lines in investigating the 
science of ancient days, what were the results? First, they 
were drawing nearer to the truth, which was a very great gain 
indeed, and while laying hold upon truth they were widen- 
ing, deepening and solidifying the sphere of knowledge. They 
were also grateful to the past, because they could realise that 
but for such a past as that they would not be standing upon 
such a lofty platform as it was their privilege to stand upon in 
this nineteenth century. Together with gratitude they. should 
also be filled with the spirit of dutifulness and energy, because 
if they owed so much to the past they were bound in sheer 
loyalty to do their best in order to hand on that past for those 
who came after them. Another great result of archaeology 
which they ought especially to keep in mind was that they were 
accumulating patiently materials upon which sooner or later 
there might come the marvellous and unique touch of genius, 
which might cause them to live over again. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCOVERY IN EGYPT. 


qh Cairo correspondent of the 7zmes writes: under date 
May 29:—“About two miles east of Alexandria is the 
plain of Eleusis, now a salt marsh and shallow lake, the result 
of subsidence of the soil, which at some remote period is 
believed to have occurred over a large area in the neighbourhood 
of Alexandria. In old times there stood on this plain a temple 
to Ceres Proserpine, in front of which were placed, as described 
by ancient writers, colossal statues of Mark Antony and 
Cleopatra, the former represented as the god Osiris and the 
latter-as the goddess Isis. These statues are described by 
Mahmoud Falaky, an Egyptian astronomer and savant, in his 
book, published twenty years ago, on ‘ Ancient : Alexandria.’ 
He had seen them ten years previously when making researches 
to find the Canopic road and to get material to be used by the 
late Emperor Napoleon in his ‘Vie de César.’ . Since that 
time they had disappeared, probably covered over again during 
the levelling of the ground for cultivation. Daninos Pasha, an 
energetic local archzologist, lately began excavations, and ata 
spot strewn with large numbers of granite blocks and columns . 
found, as he believes, the remains of the temple. Close by he 
dug out a much-mutilated colossal statue in grey granite repre- 
senting the head and torso of a woman wearing the insignia 
and coiffure of Isis.. The nose is mutilated, but the prominent 
eyes, the contour of the cheek, and the firm rounded chin show 
the characteristic traits of the Ptolemies. The head alone is 
more than a métre high. The sculpture is of high order and 
finish, probably the work of an able Greek artist. A large 
detached fragment represents a portion of a man’s right hand, 
the thumb grasping the fingers of a female hand, which are of 
proportions corresponding to those of the statue. Daninos 
Pasha identifies his find as certainly the statue of Cleopatra, 
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and considers it to be probably a portrait statue of the famous 
queen. If so, it is unique and of very great interest. He is 
continuing the search for the companion statue of Mark Antony, 
which is believed to have been removed to a considerable 
distance, thrown into a hole and covered up. If the search 
should be successful, these two statues will be amongst the 
most valuable and interesting relics of ancient Alexandria.” 


TESSERAs. 
Spanish Painting. 


PANISH art, even in its highest religious form, appeals to 
our human sympathies more than to our intellect or our 
veneration ; clothes the most awful mysteries of our faith, as 
well as the deepest feelings of our nature, in forms the most 
familiar, which yet are redeemed from all vulgar association by 
the intensity and propriety of the expression ; and is stamped 
throughout with that bigotry, that mysticism, that earnestness 
of credulity which in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
distinguished the catholicism of Spain from the catholicism of 
Italy and the Low Countries. Its spirit is otherwise essentially 
lyric and dramatic, not like that of the Florentine or Roman 
school, etc. When grand—and both Murillo and Cano are 
wonderfully grand—they are grand in fragments and passages, 
in single heads or figures, and through the concentration of all 
their power into some particular effect, some particular senti- 
ment—in short, through intensity of purpose and feeling ; 
never, or at least very rarely, through nobleness of conception, 
correctness of taste or grandeur of form. What is called style 
is not a characteristic of the Spanish painters. On the other 
hand, one of their chief merits, of Murillo especially, is their 
wonderful command over the material of art—a magic of 
execution quite original and peculiar. When the Italian 
school was just rising to its height of excellence, oil-painting 
had been lately invented ; the best among the painters of its 
golden age were trying experiments. The Spaniards came a 
century later, and applied with miraculous effect the technical 
skill they had learned from the Dutch and Flemings. It is 
true they had no traditional types of form and character on 
which to improve and refine, like the Italians ; no antiques to 
study. They were restricted in the choice of subjects, and a 
law of the Inquisition forbad the representation of nudity ; but 
they had nature before them, around them—the glowing 
vigorous nature of their southern clime. The students in the 
Seville Academy began where others end—by painting, not 
drawing. The exquisite truth of imitation—all the mechanical 
secrets of colour, light and shade, and aérial effect—all the 
dexterity of hand which the Dutch applied on a small scale, 
and to the most trivial and often base subjects, the Spaniards 
applied on a large scale and to the grandest subjects which, 
let it be observed, gained nothing in sublimity by this illusive 
truth of effect—rather lost. Yet the tendency and principle of 
Spanish art being the appeal to our sensibilities, the skill of the 
execution certainly heightened this power into a kind of 
enchantment—a fascination. 


The Greek and Roman Orders. 


The five “orders” of the Romans and the three of the 
Greeks not only were in themselves different, but the modes of 
grouping or arranging them differed also. The Greeks always 
made their columns really support something laid upon their 
summits ; but the Romans not unfrequently used columns as a 
mere decoration, the columns being “engaged ” or “attached” 
to the walls, and not being used as veritable supports. In 
other cases, though the columns are really detached and stand 
out from the wall, they do not support a general entablature 
above, but only projecting or ornamental portions of it. The 
pilaster is another feature in which the Romans differed from 
the Greeks. Among the latter the pilaster was a flat pillar 
attached to the ante or ends of the side walls of a temple, to 
give them a finish, as seen from the portico; but among the 
Romans pilasters were often used as a substitute for columns, 
rows of them occupying those positions which columns would 
have occupied in the Greek. These pilasters were sometimes 
attached to the faces of walls, and projected but a little way 
from them ; but in other instances they formed a sort of square 
column, having the same kind of bases and capitals, and 
having the diminutions of their shafts and all their other pro- 
portions nearly identical with those of the round columns 
belonging to the same order. The Greek ante differed from 
the Roman pilasters in being always placed at the extremities 
of walls, from which they projected but little, in having no 
diminution in the width of the shaft, and in having mouldings 
quite different from those of the columns with which they were 
connected in the same building. Another feature of difference 
was in respect to super-columniation, or columns upon 
columns. There were examples of this application of columns 
among the Greeks in the interior of their hypathral or open 


temples. The zaos or interior ce//a had rows of columns round 
the interior, supporting an entablature and gallery at a height 
equal to that of the outer entablature, and above these was an 
upper range of columns, to support the highest part of the 
partially-open roof. Among the Romans, however, this super- 
columnar system was adopted for exteriors as well as for 
interiors. The peribolus of the temples, the colonnades of the 


, Fora, the Theatre of Marcellus, the lofty facade of the 


Colosseum—all had columns upon columns. Vitruvius states 
that certain ratios were observed in the heights of the respective 
tiers of columns; but measurements of the remains of the 
Colosseum have shown that these ratios were not there ob- 
served. It seems to have beena pretty general rule, where 
two or more superimposed tiers were used, to have the lower 
columns of a more sturdy and ponderous order than the upper ; 
so that ifthe Tuscan were used, it should be lower than any of 
the others ; if the Composite, higher than any of the others ; 
or if the Doric, the Ionic or the Corinthian, in some inter- 
mediate position according to its relative degree of strength or 
solidity. As a general rule and as an obvious matter of pro- 
priety, all the upper columns were placed exactly over the lower 
ones, so that the lower should fully and fairly bear the weight 
of the upper ; but in some Roman examples, such as the in- 
terior of the Pantheon and the Temple of the Sun at Palmyra, 
this rule is violated: in the former there is an upper row of 
pilasters standing over the intervals of a row below, while in 
the latter there are two columns standing over the aperture of 
a gateway. It is in such matters as these that observers are 
able to detect numberless proofs of the inferiority of the 
Romans to the Greeks, in respect to fineness and correctness. 
of taste. meee! 
The Critical Study of Painting. ; 
Time—unwearied industry controlled by a critical capacity, 
as in the instance of Reynolds—alone can enable the student 
to make those comparisons, distinctions and deductions from 
the amount of previous experiences that will enable him to dive 
beneath the mere superficial beauties of their works, that will 
enable him to distinguish truth from affectation, exaggeration 
from simplicity, timidity from delicacy, the mean from the 
noble, strength from coarseness, and, in short, all those varied 
conditions by which the arts are governed. This kind of 
investigation, by means of which he has arrived at certainty of 
conclusion regarding the principles and the construction of the 
picture, is the true mode of ascertaining the real value of a work 
of art. The student will do well, even mentally, to diversify the 
plan or scheme of the picture which he is copying—to inquire 
whether a particular form, mass or colour, or a diversity of hue, 
may advantageously be substituted for another or omitted 
altogether. In this way he will test the conduct of the picture 
which he has taken for his study, obtain the best practical 
lesson from it and carry to the prosecution of his own designs a 
knowledge of the constructive science of pictorial combination 
which he can never hope so effectually to acquire by mere 
mechanical copying. He will satisfy himself that not a square 
inch of any eminent performance is without intention, and that 
every part is so literally concatenated with the others as to form 
one harmonious whole. The picture thus becomes a compen- 
dium of precepts—precepts which at length become assimilated 
into the idiosyncrasy of the student. Thus he will acquire a 
habit of analysis by means of which, after certain repetitions of 
this process, he will facilitate his own acquaintance with the 
numerous expedients to which the great artists resorted, no less. 
than his application of their principles, material or abstract. 
This superior or higher part of the investigation certainly 
demands that the student should be in an advanced degree of 
cultivation. He must be supposed to have already essayed 
the difficulties of composition—to have arrived at that point 
where the absolute necessity of employing only what is essential 
to the subject has convinced him that whatever is extraneous to 
his object is also superfluous in his art. By observing how the 
greatest masters husbanded their own resources he will learn 
the necessity of increasing his own, so that when the time: 
arrives for his own action he may not be deficient in a stock 
from whence he may draw at pleasure. One of the advantages. 
of such a mode of procedure will be to lead him to restrain any 
excessive copiousness of ideas, from betraying him into any 
too lavish display of his pictorial wealth. His mind will be 
stimulated and strengthened by the habit of considering and 
reflecting on what others have done under similar circumstances, 
and he will thereby be relieved from the imputation either of 
prodigality or poverty of thought. To the artist who pursues: 
the walks of imagination it is of infinitely greater value to make 
general observations and to theorise on the principles or conduct 
of the picture. This course, however, must depend on the 
qualities of the work itself. Where its excellence is dependent 
more on the manipulative quality, it will be necessary for him: 
to cultivate an acquaintance with the modes of operation which: 
it implies, but in any case to multiply copies of masters of 
varied degrees of excellence or of various schools is only to 
occupy much time and has been proved by experience to be the 
least satisfactory method of study. — 
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English Collections in the Eighteenth Century. 


‘What had been taste in Arundel, magnificence in Bucking- 
ham, science in Lely, became in the next century a fashion, 
subject to the freaks of vanity, the errors and absurdities of 
ignorance, the impositions of pretension and coxcombry. The 
great Duke of Marlborough filled Blenheim with pictures—the 
fruit of his campaigns, the gifts of cities and princes—and the 
Blenheim collection remained till lately one of the finest in 
England. Sir Robert Walpole, the minister, formed a large 
collection at Houghton; after his death purchased by the 
Empress. Catherine for 30,000/., and now at St. Petersburg. 
Luckily, some of the finest Vandykes—those of the Wharton 
family—had been sold previously to the Duke of Devonshire ; 
they used at one period tu adorn Devonshire House, but 
are now among the glories of that glorious palace, Chatsworth, 
where they are empanelled in the dining-room. Richardson, 
the painter, whose admirable book on his own art met in his 
time with more scoffers than readers, left a collection of draw- 
ings and pictures, sold in 1747. In 1758 was sold by auction a 
collection formed by Sir Luke Schaub, a merchant and banker, 
the Angerstein of his time. It produced 8,o00o/, Among his 
pictures was the S%gzsmunda of the Duke of Newcastle. The 
price given for it (400 guineas, a large sum in those days) pro- 
voked Hogarth to wrath and envy anda vain competition which 
covered him with ridicule. Others of Sir Luke Schaub’s 
pictures were the Christ Healing the Lame Man, now in the 
Queen’s Gallery; Zhe Tent of Darius, in the Grosvenor 
Gallery; and Vandyke’s small study for the portrait of 
Venetia Digby. Another great collector in the begin- 
ning of the Jast century was Sir Andrew Fountaine, 
of Narford, whose descendant, the late Mr. Fountaine, 
inherited the elegant tastes of his ancestor. Dr. Mead, the 
physician, had at this time a very good collection, dispersed on 
his death in 1754. General Guise bequeathed his pictures, 220 
in number, to Christ Church College, Oxford, in 1765. A Mr. 
John Barnard, of Berkeley Square, possessed at this time sixty- 
six pictures. A certain Mr. Jennens, then of Ormond Street, 
could boast of the possession of 358 pictures. Mr. Bourchier 
Cleeve, of Foot’s Cray, in Kent, possessed seventy-seven 
ipictures—among them the two large pictures of Salvator Rosa, 
now in the Grosvenor Gallery ; the Pordenone, in the Suther- 
land Gallery ; the Jan Steen and the Vandyke, in the Queen’s 
‘Gallery, and eight sea-pieces of Van der Velde. In the collec- 
tion of Sir Gregory Page were two fine pictures by Rubens, 
now in the Grosvenor Gallery, and twelve pictures of the history 
of Cupid and Psyche, now at Hampton Court ; also, it is be- 
lieved, the two great landscapes by Francesco Millé, now in the 
Bridgewater Gallery. This Sir Gregory Page was a personal 
friend and great admirer of Adrian Van der Werff, and 
had twelve of his best pictures ; eight were purchased for the 
Louvre, at the price of 33,000 francs; one is now in Her 
Majesty’s Gallery. All these collections were formed previous 
to 1765, about which time the first Earl Grosvenor laid the 
‘foundation of the magnificent Grosvenor Gallery. The collec- 
tions of the Duke of Devonshire at Devonshire House, of Lord 
Methuen, of Agar Ellis, the first Marquis of Lansdowne and 
Lady Holderness were formed between 1760 and 1790. Mr. 
Hope, of Amsterdam, brought over his fine gallery of Dutch 
pictures from Amsterdam to England about 1790. 


The London Bridge of the Danes. 


It was then the case, says a Saga, that the Danish king, 
Swend Forked Beard, was at that time in England with a 
Danish army, and had been fixed there for some time, and had 
seized upon King Ethelred’s kingdom. The Danes had spread 
themselves so widely over England, that it was come so far that 
King Ethelred had departed from the country, and had gone 
south to Valland. The same autumn that King Olaf came to 
England, it happened that King Swend died suddenly in the 
night in his bed ; and it is said by Englishmen that Edmund 
the Saint killed him, in the same way that the holy Mercurius 
thad killed the apostate Julian. When Ethelred, the king of the 
English, heard this in Flanders, he returned directly to 
England ; and no sooner was he come back than he sent an 
invitation to all the men who would enter into his pay to join 
him in recovering the country. Then many people flocked to 
him, and among others came King Olaf with a great troop of 
‘Northmen to his aid. They steered first to London, and 
sailed into the Thames with their fleet, but the Danes hada 
castle within. On the other side of the river is a great trading 
place, which is called Sudrviki (Southwark). There the 
Danes had raised a great work, dug large ditches, and 
within had built a bulwark of stone, timber and turf, where 
they had stationed a strong army. King Ethelred ordered a 
great assault, but the Danes defended themselves bravely, and 
King Ethelred could make nothing of it. Between the castle 
and Southwark there was a bridge so broad that two waggons 
could pass each other upon it. On the bridge were raised 
barricades, both towers and wooden parapets, in.the direc- 
tion of the river, which were nearly breast high, and 
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under the bridge were piles driven into the bottom of 
the river. Now, when the attack was made the troops 
stood on the bridge everywhere, and defended themselves. 
King Ethelred was very anxious to get possession of the bridge, 
and he called together all the chiefs to consult how they should 
get the bridge broken down. Then said King Olaf, he would 
attempt to lay his fleet alongside of it, if the other ships would 
do the same. It was then determined in this council that they 
should lay their war forces under the bridge ; and each made 
himself ready with ships and men. King Olaf ordered great 
platforms of floating wood to be tied together with hazel bands, 
and for this he took down old houses ; and with these as a roof 
he covered over his ships so widely that it reached over the 
ships’ sides. Under this screen he set pillars so high and stout 
that there both was room for swinging their swords, and the 
roofs were strong enough to withstand the stones cast down 
upon them. Now when the fleet and men were ready they 
rowed up along the river ; but when they came near the bridge 
there were cast down upon them so many stones and missile 
weapons, such as arrows and spears, that neither helmet nor 
shield could hold out against it, and the ships themselves were 
so greatly damaged that many retreated out of it. But King 
Olaf, and the Northmen’s fleet.with him, rowed quite up under 
the bridge, laid their cables around the piles which supported 
it, and then rowed off with all the ships as hard as they could 
down the stream. The piles were thus shaken in the bottom 
and were loosened under the bridge. Now, as the armed 
troops stood thick upon the bridge, and there were likewise 
many heaps of stones and other weapons upon it, and the piles 
under it being loosened and broken, the bridge gave way, and 
a great part of the men upon it fell into the river, and all the 
others fled, some into the castle, some into Southwark. There- 
after Southwark was stormed and taken. Now, when the 
people in the castle saw that the river Thames was mastered, 
and that they could not hinder the passage of ships up into 
the country, they became afraid, surrendered the Tower, and 
took Ethelred to be their king. 


Sculpture in Ivory. 


The employment of ivory in sculpture in the manifold 
variety of bas-relief and statuary and, above all, of colossal 
statuary, must have constituted a much higher exercise of ingenuity 
than its application to the art of inlaying (the marqueterie of the 
French), of which we find the earliest mention. The skill which 
overcame the great natural difficulties of working into large 
surfaces such a substance as the tusk of the elephant must have 
demanded a high degree of mechanical excellence, and when 
we find in combination with this excellence the rarest powers of 
invention and design, such as Phidias undoubtedly possessed, 
we need not trace the gradual steps of the art which he prac- 
tised to form an adequate idea of its difficulties and importance. 
But it may be still necessary to look back upon its beginning, 
for we must remember that the use of ivory in the higher 
departments of statuary is in a certain degree a lost art, the 
great works which it produced having perished, and the grow- 
ing scarcity of the material having forbidden the cultivation of 
the art to any considerable extent after the Christian era. In 
addition to these circumstances, the chief excellence proposed 
to be attained by the union of. gold and ivory in Grecian 
statuary, that of variety of colours, is repugnant to our notions 
of the perfection of sculpture. But we must not therefore con- 
clude that this peculiar description of statuary was limited in its 
use, or perished with the genius of the individual who attained 
in it the highest celebrity. It was in a very considerable degree 
the species of statuary especially dedicated to the representa- 
tion of the gods in their temples. The records which antiquity 
has left us of the variety of Grecian worship and the immense 
number of the edifices in which that worship was celebrated 
will at once show that the quantity of ivory demanded for the 
construction of many such statues as these of the Olympian 
Jupiter and the Minerva of the Parthenon would very quickly 
have exhausted all the resources of modern commerce, 


The Power of Lightning. 


On August 1, 1846, St. George’s Church, Leicester, which 
was a new building, was entirely destroyed during a thunder 
storm. The steeple having been burst asunder, parts of it were 
blown to a distance of thirty feet in every direction, while the 
vane-rod and top part of the spire fell perpendicularly down, 
carrying with them every floor in the tower, the beils and the 
works of the clock. The falling mass was not arrested until it 
arrived on the ground, under which was a strong brick arch, 
and this also was broken by the blow. The gutters and ridge- 
covering were torn up, and the pipes used to convey the water 
from the roof were blown to pieces. Mr. Highton calculated 
the power developed in the discharge of the lightning which 
destroyed this church with some known mechanical force. He 
discovered that a hundred tons of stone were blown down a 
distance of thirty feet in three seconds, and consequently a 
12,220 horse-power engine would have been required to resist 
the efforts of this single flash. 
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~~ NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

THE unfortunate litigation between the contractors for the 
Forth Bridge and the Steel Company of Scotland has at 
last come to anend. It will be remembered that Messrs. 
TANCRED, ARROL & Co. agreed to purchase all the steel 
from the company, but afterwards in an arbitrary way 
declined to be bound by their own agreement, and obtained 
the steel elsewhere. An action or series of actions on the 
part of the company followed, which ended in their favour. 
It was difficult, however, to estimate the extent of the loss 
sustained by the company, and much was left to be arranged 
by counsel on both sides. On Friday last the case came 
before the First Division of the Court of Session. It was 
explained that Messrs. TANCRED, ARROL & Co. had paid to 
the Steel Company the sum of 10,787/. 155. 8d¢., being the 
proportion of the whole sum of 24,4472. 4s. 1d. decerned 
for by the Lord Ordinary in his interlocutor of January 26, 
1892, applicable to plates, angles, &c., with interest on the 
sum of 10,787/. 155. 8d. to the date of payment ; and in the 
second place that the Steel Company had agreed to accept 
instead of the amount claimed in respect of rivets and bolts, 
which the Lord Ordinary had fixed at 13,659/. 8s. 5¢., and 
law expenses, the sum of 8,oo0o0/., and that Messrs. TANCRED, 
ARROL & Co. had made payment of that sum. It was, 
therefore, asked that the Lord Ordinary’s interlocutor of 
January 26, 1892, should be recalled, and the action dis- 
missed, each side paying its own expenses. The Court 
agreed to the arrangement, which displays a merciful spirit 
towards the offending contractors, as about 10,000/. has been 
wiped off. 


TuIs year’s exhibition of the Cent Chefs-d’ceuvre (in 
reality the number is one hundred and sixty) in Paris con- 
tains some English works. REYNOLDs is represented by 
his Lady Harcourt and Smiling Girl, GAINSBOROUGH by 
the Wood Gatherers belonging to Lord CARNARVON and a 
Portrait of a Lady, and Sir THomas LAWRENCE by the 
Princess Clementine Metternich. The Baroness NATHALIE 
DE ROTHSCHILD has lent two landscapes by BONNINGTON, 
whose works are always admired by French people. There 
are also two landscapes by ConstapLe. An interior of 
Milan Cathedral was painted by Davip Roperts. There 
is a portrait of a lady by Sir Henry Rarpurn, besides 
works by Hoppner and W. MULLER. It is a pity the 
English works cannot be transferred permanently from 
M. Petit’s Gallery to the Louvre. The profits of the 
exhibition will be paid over to the “Union des Ateliers de 
Femmes,” one of the modern benevolent societies of Paris. 


THE subject assigned this year in the competition 
for the CLARK medal in connection with the Chicago 
Architectural Sketch Club is “The entrance to a 
large cemetery, with which shall be combined a waiting- 
room, a crematory and chapel.” It is to be Egyptian in 
character. The scale of drawings and character of render- 
ing is left to the competitors. The drawings are to com- 
prise two sheets, mounted upon stretchers, each measuring 
18 by 24 inches. ‘There must be a ground-plan and per- 
spective. The details and geometrical elevations are also 
left optional with competitors. The competition is open to 
draughtsmen who are under thirty years of age, and are 
not in practice as architects. This year, in addition to the 
gold and silver medals, three bronze medals will be awarded. 
The premiated drawings are to become the property of the 
Sketch Club. The competition excites much interest in 
American offices every year. 


SIR JAMES BRUNLEES, who died on Thursday in last 
week, made a name as an engineer through his viaduct at 
Morecambe Bay, in which by the aid of screw piles he was 
able to overcome the difficulties offered by a site that was 
without any stability. He was born at Kelso in 1816, but 
he did not appear to have passed his seventieth year. 
After passing through Edinburgh University, he became an 
assistant on the Bolton and Preston Railway. He was 
next engaged by Sir Joun HawksHaw. When he set up 
an office of his own, he was able to make his way beside 
many able engineers. Directors, solicitors, and Parlia- 
mentary agents considered him to be a “safe” man, 


“although his quiet manner might not seem to be.adapted _ 


-pictures in this year’s exhibition. 


for contention with such a eross-examiner as the present 
Lord GrimTHorPE. But he knew his business thoroughly, — 
and by avoiding bubble schemes he gained a reputation 
for honesty which prevailed in committee-rooms. There - 


were many showier men, but BRUNLEES belonged to the 


school of Locks, and did not care much for costly experi- 
ments, for which ignorant shareholders must pay. The 
advisers of the late Emperor of Brazit showed their com- 
petency in recommending him as engineer for railways in 
that country. Sir JAMEs BRUNLEES served the Institution. - 
of Civil Engineers as a member of Council, and in due 
course was elected president. Of late years his work was 
carried out in partnership with Mr. McKErrow. 


THE committee of the Salon do not appear to be: ; 
satisfied with the power of attraction possessed by the-: 
Accordingly they have 
decided to supplement the pictures with the power of sound. 
They have arranged as an experiment to give one concert 
on to-day, the roth inst., and a second on Friday in next 
week. M. ALBERT COHEN is the director of the per- 
formances. Visitors cannot give much attention to pictures 
or statues if their thoughts are occupied with music, and. 
vice versa ; but the committee are not anxious about the 
interests of either art—their whole ambition is to show a 
bigger return than was obtained in the rival show. 


THE Bavarian Prince Regent considers it is an obliga— 
tion to show hospitality to foreign as well as native artists. 
A few evenings ago he entertained as guests M. ALBRECHT 
DE VRIENDT, the director of the Antwerp Academy; Pro- 
fessor VON RUMANN, the sculptor; the two representatives 
of the Danish Commission, Herr H1nng, the painter, and 
Herr SCHULTZ, the sculptor. The Prince has also received. 
Herr Oskar BjOrck, the Swedish painter. But Munich. 
knows the value of art, and the inhabitants would be shocked 
if they heard that the palace was closed against artists. The 
Prince is also a liberal patron of art. The International: 
Exhibition, which is held in the Crystal Palace of the city,, 
was no sooner opened than he purchased four oil-paintings, 
a hunting-piece, by M. G. Wywrorsk1, of Munich; Jz the 
Harem, by GEzA VastTaGH, of Budapest; Zhe Way Home, 
by Huco Konic, of Munich; and Zhe Feast, by A.. 
Nevuuoys, of The Hague. 


FINE tapestry can still command high prices in Paris. 
At the sale of the property of Madame pb’Yvon on last. 
Saturday a set of hangings for a salon, with subjects after 
BoucHER and Oupry, the work of the Beauvais factory,. 
was sold for 222,000 francs. For another example of 
Beauvais, with cupids, the price was 31,000 francs. A piece: 
of Gobelins, after WaTTEAU, GILLcT and BErain, brought 
126,oco francs, and two panels belonging to the series 
71,000 francs. For six pieces with mythological subjects. 
the price was 61,400 francs. Another set of Beauvais. 
hangings was bought at 37,000 francs. Ten panels from the. 
Savonnerie were sold for 37,000 francs. 


Messrs. ALLISON & Co., of Paris, have commenced the: 
publication in parts of a new work by Mons. J: HABERT 
Dys, entitled “‘ L’Ornement Pratique: Documents d’aprés. 
Nature.” The author is by many considered to be the 
foremost ornamentist in France. His “ Fantaisies Décora- 
tives ” and other works reveal that in spirit he is akin to the 
Japanese artists. He has the same quickness in seizing the 
characteristics of natural forms, and no less delicacy of 
touch in rendering what he sees. Like them his range 
seems to be inexhaustible, for wherever there are flowers, 
plants, insects, fishes or animals he can find subjects for 
inspiration. ‘The two parts of his new work prove that he 
can draw kittens and owls in as facile a style as flowers and 
weeds. His new book will be invaluable to students of art 
and to designers. Mons. Hasert Dys almost seems to 
have the power to see things differently from his predeces- 
sors, and his plants all appear as if drawn from living forms. 
The slight touches of colour increase the dainty effect of 
the lines. When completed the ‘documents ” will afford. 
countless suggestions to designers. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE CHURCH OF ST. SYMPHORIEN, TOURS. 
COMPARISON of the view of Lyons, which was 
published last week, with the plate given this week 
will suggest a peculiarity of PRout’s. He was so anxious 
about making his buildings prominent that he seemed at 
times to be indifferent to perspective. Hence, when he has 
a country suburb to represent, as at Lyons, he is less suc- 
cessful in suggesting distance than when, as at Venice, the 
planes are marked by continuous lines of buildings. In his 
church at Tours he had a subject that was circumscribed, 
and his attention was not diverted by many objects. He was 
therefore able to make a drawing that is impressive from its 

richness in Proutesque qualities. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
NO. 497.-ST. PETER'’S COLLEGE, RADLEY. [T. G. JACKSON, A.R.A.] 


: ST. MARY’S CHURCH, EASTBOURNE. 
THIS church is an interesting example of the Transi- 
tion from the Norman to the Early English style of 
architecture. All the arches of both the nave and chancel 
arcades are pointed, although retaining characteristic Norman 
decoration. The chancei arch retains the semicircular form, 
but, as the section of its mouldings shows, is otherwise not 
wanting in signs of the gradual change taking place at the 
time of its construction. - The retention of the earlier shape 
for the chancel arch was probably the result of an un- 
willingness to depart from a traditional form in a feature so 
intimately connected with the ritual division of the building. 
The comparative weakness of this form is demonstrated 
by the fact that it has slightly sunk, and the piers support- 
it, as well as the nave arcade and the clerestory walls above, 
are considerably out of the perpendicular. In order to 
remedy this failure, a pointed arch was inserted above. 
This is mentioned in several descriptions of the church, and 
was visible previous to the restoration some years ago, when 
it was hidden by the plastering. It should be noted that 
the chancel is at a lower level than the nave. This is 
evidently as originally built, as the base mouldings to the 
piers of the chancel arcade cleariy testify. ‘The decoration 
of the chancel arch is richer on the western side than on 
the eastern. 

The very marked deviation of the chancel from the 
axis of the nave in a non-cruciform church is interesting 
in connection with the subject of orientation. It is, how- 
ever, very common in many Sussex churches, as at Pevensey 
and Ringmer, in the latter of which the inclination is 
towards the north. 

Across the chancel arch was formerly the rood-screen, 
of which traces may be seen, and the stairs to which were 
in the southern pier, while there was also apparently another 
means of access from the stair turret on the north by means 
of a narrow passage (now blocked up) over the segmental 
arch which spans the aisle on that side. There is evidence 
of a squint in the northern respond pier; it was con- 
structed during the late Perpendicular period, and was pro- 
bably for the convenience of those worshippers who used 
the aisles, which were most likely added about this time. 
It is, of course, evident from the arcade and clerestory that 
there were originally aisles of the same period, but possibly 
they were very much narrower and unsuited to the accom- 
modation of worshippers. 

The tower and the westernmost bay of the nave belong 
to a very late date, as may be seen by examining the two 
western arches of the nave arcade and the capitals of the 
piers in connection with them. This work is apparently 
later than the tower itself, which would lead to the conclu- 
sion that this was built independently, and afterwards con- 
nected to the church by means of lengthening the nave to 
the extent of one bay. It was not uncommon for the 
erection of a large western’ tower to occupy a very long 
period, and this mode of carrying out the work reduced the 
inconvenience of the building operations to a minimum, 
Probably the Eastbourne tower was commenced during the 
fifteenth century, and possibly not completed until the 
beginning of the following one, when the unsettled state of 
all ecclesiastical affairs under the Tudors, as well as the 
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‘introduction of Renaissance art, rendered any new under- — 


takings in connection with church building comparatively 
rare. It is evident from the style of the windows in the 
clerestory of the bay which connects the tower with the 
nave, as well as in the construction of the arches and the 
attempt at decoration on the half column then added to the 
original respond, that the old style was fast losing its hold. 
It seems likely that the actual connection of the tower was 
not completed until perhaps early in the seventeenth 
century. 

In the chancel are a late Perpendicular sedilia on the 
south side and an “Easter sepulchre” (restored) on the 
north. The screens now in the chancel aisles are possibly 
portions of the old rood screen. In the aisles there is very 
little of interest, although the eastern end of that on the 
south side has a piscina as well as some other traces of early 
work. There is very little documentary evidence bearing 
on the history of the church, but the writer was once 
informed by the late vicar (the Rev. Canon Pirman) that a 
lease granted by a religious house at Hastings in 1132 
stipulated that the sum of two shillings per annum was to 
be paid to the church of St. Mary at Eastbourne. Possibly 
this was intended to assist in defraying the expenses of the , 
building, which, from the style of work, may have been 
commenced about that time. The Barons of Badlesmere 
(near Maidstone) held one of the Eastbourne manors, and 
apparently had a residence near the church, and the place: 
is frequently alluded to in their wills, &c. ~ > > ~ * 

The church register dates from 1558, but from a 
manuscript in the British Museum is taken the following, 
extract from a churchwarden’s book of an earlier period, . 
although undated :—‘‘Gave to the women that had their. 
houses burnt and husbands slain and goods taken away two: 
shillings and sixpence.” ‘This probably refers to an incur-: 
sion of the French, which was no uncommon experienee for 
our south-coast towns. 

Until the year 1641 it was the custom for the holders of 
the great tithes to give a breakfast on each of the first three 
Sundays in August to those who assisted to gather in the 
harvest. The following notice of the petition for the 
abolition of this custom, taken from the ‘Journal of the- 
House of Commons,” is interesting :—’ BES 

Die Sabbati. 14 Augusti, 1641. 17 Car, I. Whereas it is. 
desired by ye humble Petition of ye impropriate Parson of East Bourne, 
in ye C. of Sussex, and by ye inhabitants, owners and farmers of ye 
s’ Parish, yt a profane custom there currently used in ye time of 
Divine Service may by Act of Parliament be taken away, and instead - 
thereof Twenty pounds per annum may for ever be settled on ye Poor’ 
of ye s‘ Parish, ye w act canot as yet be considered of in respect of 
ye very many and great affairs of ye kgdom now in hand. It is there- 
fore y* day ordered by ye House of Commons upon ye Petition of all 
Parties concerned therein and ye consent as well of ye Parson Im- 
propriate as ye Inhabitants expressed therein yt a Bill be brought 
in with all convenient speed. And y‘in ye meantime upon ye same: 
consent y* House notes it fit yt ye s* profane custom be immediately 
taken away, and yt ye Twenty Pounds per annum, according as it is. 
agreed, be paid by ye impropriate Parson for ye time being to ye use 
of ye Poor of ye s* Parish as is humbly desired by ye s* Petitioners who 
are concerned therein. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual excursion of this Society took place on Satur- 
day, when a visit was paid, under the leadership of Mr. 

John M‘Lachlan, to Drumlanrig Castle, by permission of the: 
Duke of Buccleuch. The party travelled by the Caledonian 
Railway to Elvanfoot, whence they were driven in brakes 
through Dalveen Pass, in the Lowther Hills, to Durrisdeer, 
Church, in the tower of which are the famous “ Queensberry: 
marbles.” These “marbles” consist principally of a statue of 
the second Duke of Queensberry, who was a prominent agent 
in connection with the Union negotiations between England 
and Scotland, and represent him looking mournfully over his. 
dead wife. Both effigies are in white marble, and the monu- 
ment is highly ornate. These facts were pointed out by the 
Rev. Mr. M‘Kenzie, minister of the parish, who also drew 
attention to a small marble canopy on four columns beside the 
monument and to the peculiar carvings on the inside walls of 
the tower. He further mentioned that the oldest part of the: 
church buildings was supposed to have at one time been a 
Roman Catholic parsonage, and was subsequently for a time 
used asamanse. After lunching at Durrisdeer the party drove 
to Drumlanrig, where they were received by Mr. Thomson, 
head gardener, and shown through the castle, whose historical 
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pictures and gardens were much admired. Here Mr. M‘Lachlan 
read.a paper, in the course of which he told the story of that 
palatial residence, which he said was well known to all readers 
of Scottish history. Speaking of the noble family to whom it 
owed its being, he stated that the various members ofthe 
Drumlanrig Douglases tock a prominent part, as their turn 
came, in the events of the period in which they lived. A re- 
markable circumstance in the history of the family was that for 
400 years there was not a break in the succession. James VI. 
was entertained at Drumlanrig by Sir William Douglas, who 
succeeded to the estates in 1615. In 1810 they passed to the 
Buccleuch family. Describing the castle itself Mr. M‘Lachlan 
exhibited a plan, and said the arrangement of the building 
was simple and dignified. It consisted of a great square, 
146 feet by 120 feet externally; with an inside space of 77 feet 
by 57 feet. The double circular staircase to the front entrance 
was comparatively new, but a similar staircase formed part of 
the original design. The hollow square of the building had 
four staircases leading to the various flats, an arrangement 
somewhat similar to those of Linlithgow Palace, Caroline Park 
and Heriot’s Hospital. The four stairs saved the necessity of 
making many passages between the rooms. It was difficult to 
imagine any building which, from an architectural point of 
view, more fulfilled the requirements of the situation than this 
one did, or to find in the whole beautiful valley of the Nith 
another situation where a building would look so well. The 
architecture was congruous with the time in which it was built. 
It combined a dignity and magnificence of outline from classic 
models with a variety and beauty of detail that had never been 
surpassed. The mixture of style, the classic dignity. with 
catholic freedom, had produced a building which it would be 
difficult toexcel. The Duke of Queensberry, who had the castle 
built, was so disgusted with the cost that he tied all the 
accounts up in a bundle and wrote outside, “ The de’il pick oot 
his een that opens them.” He only spent one night in the 
castle. Its architect, Mr. M‘Lachlan stated in concluding, was 
not known. Leaving Drumlanrig, the party drove along the 
picturesque banks of the Nith to Menock Bridge, and through 
one of the narrowest and most striking gorges of the Lowthers 
to Wanlockhead, and then on to Leadhills, where dinner was 
served. Mr. W. W. Robertson, president, was in the chair, 
Dr. Rowand Anderson acted as croupier, and among the other 
gentlemen present were Mr. Augustine Birrell, M.P.; Mr. 
Gilbert Goudie, Society of Antiquaries ; Mr. T. N. Paterson, 
vice-president of the Glasgow Architectural Association ; the 
Rey. P. M. Herford ;—Mr. W..-Mitchellj 5.S.C.,;7 Mr. Scott 
Morton ; Mr. R. S. Lorimer; Mr. T. Croal ; Mr. G. S. Aitken ; 
Mr. J. Whitelaw; Mr. G. Washington Browne; Mr. J. M. 
Hendry; Mr. T. Fairbairn, hon. secretary ; and Mr. Johnston, 
C.A. After dinner a few toasts were briefly proposed, Dr. 
Anderson giving “ The Association.” The company drove back 
to Elvanfoot Station, and arrived in Edinburgh about mid- 
night. 


VENTILATION.* 


—. OME extracts from various reports of scientific men on the 

subject of the ventilation of halls of assembly, which, 

from many years of study, I believe to be the best solution of a 
very difficult problem :-— 

Two systems of ventilation so far appear to have been 
adopted, viz. the upward or the downward exhaust. The funda- 
mental principles of ventilation are :—iIst. Heated air is rela- 
tively lighter than colder air, and will continue to ascend and 
the cold air to descend so long as they are free to move. 2nd. 
More or less than a given quantity of air practically considered 
cannot occupy an apartment and cannot be introduced unless 
an equal quantity be withdrawn, or withdrawn unless an equal 
quantity be introduced. These two simple and self-evident 
propositions will explain nearly all the phenomena observable 
in ventilation. The first method adopted by engineers and 
architects to give movement to air for the ventilation of mines 
and buildings was to heat an upflowing column, thus lessening 
its specific gravity and causing it to rise with corresponding 
force. That system was employed in the British Houses of 
Parliament, where in many of its towers a charcoal fire was 
kept burning and thus a force obtained to propel the air through 
the building. It has been practically demonstrated, however, 
that 1 1b. of coal burned in the furnace of a steam-boiler to 
drive a fan-blower will generate as much force and consequently 
is capable of producing as) strong a current of air as 38 lbs. 
expended in heating a column of air to act by its diminished 
gravity. If heated air is introduced into an apartment con- 
taining air at a lower temperature through registers at the floor, 
it rises rapidly to the ceiling, and if there are openings at the 
ceiling it escapes without (except in a very slight degree) mixing 


* A paper by Mr. Thomas Fuller, chief architect, Dominion 
Board of Works, read at the Second Annual Convention of the Ontario 
Association of Architects. . 


with the air in the apartment. The air that passes off in this 
manner is absolutely lost and the heat imparted to it wasted. 
It does not remove the vitiated air contained in the lower part 
of the apartment, it does not form with it a homogeneous mix- 
ture and does not communicate to it more than a small portion 
of its heat. But if, instead of escape openings at the ceiling 
they are placed at the floor, the phenomena observed will be 
widely different. The heated air will as before rise to the 
ceiling, but instead of escaping, will press the colder air down- 
ward to the exit ducts and fill the apartment with pure warm 
air ; the air vitiated by breathing will at once sink below the 
level of the mouth and in a few seconds will be carried off, no 
accumulation of foul air being possible. 

Various opinions are given as to the amount of fresh air 
necessary to render the products of transpiration and respira- 
tion innocuous. These estimates made by distinguished 
observers vary from 2 to 50 cubic feet per minute. These 
estimates are generally based upon the hypothesis that the 
fresh air introduced into an apartment mixes uniformly and 
homogeneously with the vitiated air and dilutes it to an extent 
to render it innocuous ; but if instead of mixing with the air of 
the apartment, the warm pure air should rise to the ceiling and 
escape, all conclusions based on the hypothesis of hcmogeneous 
mixture would be fallacious. If the air that has once been 
respired could be immediately removed without being the 
second time taken into the lungs, it is obvious that so far as 
respiration is concerned no more need be introduced into an 
apartment than can be breathed ; this amount is easily cal- 
culated. Ata temperature of from 65 deg. to 70 deg. Fahr. the 
following average results are given by Dr. Wetherill for the 
respiration of an adult :—Number of respirations per minute, 
20; cubic inches of air inhaled at each respiration, 20; cubic 
inches per minute, 400. The carbonic acid exhaled is stated to 
be 15 cubic inches per minute, and the surrounding air vitiated 
is 2} cubic feet per minute. Four hundred cubic inches is less 
than one-fourth of a cubic foot, and this is all that can be taken 
into the lungs per minute. 

The House of Representatives at Washington is provided 
with 60 cubic feet per man per minute, and yet the vitiated air 
is not removed. The quantity of air introduced is twenty 
times as great as the quantity that could be vitiated by respira- 
tion provided there was a homogeneous mixture. The facts 
which are daily observed prove that such a homogeneous mix- 
ture does not exist under the present system. If nineteen- 
twentieths of the heated air which enters the apartment escapes 
without being utilised, it follows that nearly all the fuel con- 
sumed in heating it has been wasted. 

In the process of respiration 15 cubic inches of carbonic acid 
per man per minute are ejected from the lungs. This gas in 
course of time would diffuse itself throughout the apartment, 
but it is well known that its density is so great that it can be 
poured from one vessel into another, or if poured into an 
inclined trough it will flow downwards, extinguishing succes- 
sively a row oflights. The specific gravity of this gas is 1°52 or 
52 per cent. heavier than air. Its tendency would, therefore, be 
when exhaled to sink below the level of the mouth and occupy 
the lower portions of an apartment near the floor, but it has 
been supposed that the elevated temperature at which it is pro-. 
jected from the lungs causes this gas to rise and escape at the 
roof ; the fallacy of such an opinion can, however, be readily 
proved. Even if the temperature at which carbonic acid 
escapes from the lungs should be so elevated as to render 
it momentarily lighter than the surrounding air, it would soon 
part with the excess of heat and then seek the level due to its 
superior density ; but, in fact, under the condition of things 
which actually exists, there is only 20 deg. difference in 
temperature between the air when first expelled from the lungs 
and that of the apartment. As air increases in volume 1-460 
of its bulk for each degree of Fahrenheit, the effect of increasing 
the temperature 20 deg. would be to reduce the specific gravity 
less than Io per cent. and the carbonic acid upon leaving the 
lungs would still be 40 per cent. heavier than the air of the 
apartment. It would seem impossible for this dense gas to rise 
to the ceiling and escape at that level without a violation of 
the laws of pneumatics, unless by powerful mechanical means. 

Dr. Wetherill reports that each flame of gas consumes as 
much oxygen and gives out as much carbonic acid as five 
human beings. General Morin reported that a ventilation of 
143 cubic feet per man per minute principally downward left no 
perceptible odour in a lecture-room, while the upward ventila- 
tion of the Halls of Congress, with 60 cubic feet per minute, is 
notoriously defective. 

As regards the direction the products of respiration take 
after leaving the body, the evidence in support of the tendency 
to rise is from a report from the Smithsonian Institution. Its 
author seems to have smoked a pipe at the Institute, and the 

moke ascended ; but the objection to this experiment is that 
bacco smoke is not one of the ordinary products of respira- 
on, The experiment does not prove that the gray smoke 
hich was seen to rise was carbonic acid. The experimenter 
oes not state in what direction were the ventilating currents in 
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the apartment, or how produced, and there was nothing in the 
experiment to prove that with a gentle downward ventilation the 
smoke would not have moved downward instead of upward ; in 
fact, it proved nothing at all in reference to the direction of the 
products of respiration. : 

Lewis Leeds quite agrees with General Herman Haupt 
in conclusions both as to theory and the necessity for putting in 
practice a system of exhaust for ventilation from the floors of 
the house, and says very extensive practice and close observa- 
tion for many years past have fully convinced him that the 
human breath, which is the great source of contamination, tends 
first towards the floor in a still room of 7odeg., and that there 
is a probability in a closely occupied room that there will be 
quite an excess in the accumulation there. This applies to 
rooms warmed exclusively by heated air. The contrary opinion 
—that is, the assumption that the breath and the impurities 
exhaled from the body rise to the ceiling and accumulate 
there—was advocated strongly in the ventilation of the English 
Houses of Parliament, and it is reported that some two or three 
millions of dollars were spent in endeavouring to heat and venti- 
late that building comfortably, and as the proceedings in regard 
thereto were spread over the world to an extent probably one 


hundred times greater than any previous publication or action in | 


regard to ventilation of any public building, that theory of venti- 
lation became strongly impressed upon the public mind as being 
the correct one. I consider that idea erroneous, hence all theo- 
ries of ventilation based upon it are consequently wrong. In the 
majority of our rooms the heated air entering (which, of course, 
we must assume to be pure air) does not enter warmer than the 
contained air one-half of the time, and probably not more than 
one-quarter of the time. Mr. Leeds goes on to advocate an 
open fire and further states :—‘“I believe it would be at all 
times and under all circumstances very desirable to have a 
large amount of the air drawn from the floor as nearly as 
possible under or near each member's seat, and also from under 
the seats of all the benches in the galleries, but to know how or 
when and how much to draw from the ceiling would be a much 
more difficult question to decide. That there should be such 
openings we know from everyday experience, the necessity for 
opening doors or lowering external windows to relieve the upper 
part of aroom when it gets too warm. The openings at or 
near the ceilings require to be closed or opened according to 
the varying conditions of the room. Heat applied within any 
building causes movements of the air with more or less force 
according to the difference of temperature of the external and 
internal atmosphere. The external wind is a source of con- 
siderable power. It is important in the application of power 
either to make it conform to, and co-operate with, the natural 
forces and merely assist their action, or otherwise make it of 
sufficient power to entirely overcome all these natural forces ; 
if much care is not exercised in the adjustment of these forces 
one just counterbalances the other and stagnation is the result. 
Scientific and medical authorities generally concur in - the 
opinion that indoor air after heating should contain nearly the 
same proportion of moisture as the average of outdoor air of 
the same temperature, but when air is brought in from out of 
doors at a temperature of zero and raised by heaters to 68 deg., 
it would require the addition of 4°343 grains of water per 
cubic foot of air to bring it up to the required degree 
of moisture. For the proper moistening, then, of fresh, warmed 
air introduced at the rate of 20 cubic feet a minute for each one 
of 300 persons two hours, the air taken at zero and at an 
average degree of moisture, no less than 59 gallons of water 
would be required to be added. Exactly how much vapour or 
what per cent. of moisture is the most healthy has not yet 
been determined. From much observation we have taken 65 
per cent. of saturation as the amount most likely to prove 
healthy : the mean relative humidity of the air at Philadelphia 
for the year 1863 was 57:2, and the mean average for twelve 
years, 68°5. 

Dr. Wetherill, in his report on ventilation of the Capitol at 
Washington, says :— 

“Hood (‘Warming and Ventilating’) estimates the air 
required for ventilation by the amount needed to take up the 
moisture from the skin and lungs. The air required for 
respiration (¢.e. oxidation) is very much less than that needed 
to hold in solution the vapour of the skin and lungs, which 
evolve 12 grains of water per minute. 

“Tf the temperature of a room be at 60 deg., with a dew-point 
of 45 deg., a cubic foot of air will absorb 2} grains of vapour, 
or, in other words, the perspiration from the body will saturate 
52 cubic feet of air per minute. If, however, we take the dew- 
point lower, say not to exceed 20 deg. or 24 deg., then 3} cubic 
feet of air per minute will be required to carry offthe insensible 
perspiration, while for the pulmonary supply one-fourth of a 
cubic foot will be needed, making a total of 4 cubic feet. In 
summer, as the dew-point is higher, more air will be needed, 
viz. 5 cubic feet per minute for summer ventilation. In a foot- 
note to the above it is stated that Seguin gives the exhalation 
of water from the lungs 7 grains, from the skin 11 grains ; total 
grains, 18 per minute. If the dew-point is maintained uni- 


formly at 52 deg., the following is the calculation of quantity 
exact for this case :—A cubic foot of air at a temperature of 
65 deg., with the dew-point at 52 deg., will absorb 24 grains of 
vapour, and if we take the mean of the two authorities above 
cited regarding the quantity exhaled by each person, we will 
have 15 grains per minute, and to absorb this under the above ; 
conditions will require 6 cubic feet of air. Add to this the one- -. 
fourth cubic foot required for breathing, and we have 6} cubic 
feet as the total amount vitiated per minute. The surface of an 
average man is about 18 square feet. If, therefore, we imagine 
such a man walking in the pure open air at the rate of two 
miles an hour on a perfectly calm day, the air will be flowing 
past him at the rate of 176 feet per minute, and as he is 1 foot 
deep from front to back, the average thickness of the envelope 
of vitiated air which surrounds him may be found as follows :— 


Let A=the quantity of vitiated air per minute in 


cubic feet . : ' i , : 5 » » 6F 
B =the surface of the person in square feet . pegs! 
C =the extent of the person in direction of the cur- 

rent of air in feet “ : : - : alia 
D=the velocity of the current in feet per minute , 176 


x = thickness of envelope in inches. 
Then 12 AC _ 


BD 
and x=0'018 or 1/55 of an inch.” 


x 


In supplying air for the upward ventilation of a hall con- 
taining an assemblage of people, however, it is absolutely 
essential that the direction of the current should be vertical, 
otherwise that which has been vitiated by one person would 
be given to another to breathe and perspire into. If we now 
assume a man standing upright of the average height of 
5 feet 6 inches and the velocity of the current at 5 feet per 
minute, we will have for the value of the terms in above formula:— 
A=61; B=18;C=52; D=5; whereupon x=4'16 inches. 

If this envelope of 4 inches thickness be drawn upward it is 
clear that the nose and mouth will be always supplied entirely 
with vitiated air, no matter how pure it may be 1 foot away, while 
if it is drawn downward those organs will always be supplied 
with perfectly pure air. This consideration alone is quite 
sufficient to determine in favour of downward direction ; there 
are, however, some other advantages in the downward over the 
upward direction. The temperature of the human body varies 
2 deg. either way from 98 deg., a sudden variation of 5 deg. or 
6 deg. being said to be fatal. If, therefore, the air is supplied 
at a temperature of 65 deg., it will be 32 deg. cooler than the 
body. With a downward current the head will be in this cool 
air, while the feet will be enclosed in an atmosphere nearly, if 
not quite, as warm as the blood within them, and to “keep the 
head cool and the feet warm” is one of the fundamental rules 
of hygiene as well as comfort. 

A current of air coming up through the floor will always 
bring along with it the fine dust which the greatest care cannot 
prevent accumulating there, to an extent which renders it un- 
pleasantly sensible in all assemblages supplied with an upward 
ventilation. With the downward ventilation it is only necessary 
that the dust shall be thoroughly removed from the inflowing 
air at the mouth of the inlet duct to maintain the hall perfectly 
free from dust. 

Again, with upward ventilation the entire hall is filled with 
vitiated air, the vitiation having taken place near the point of 
admission, while with the downward ventilation the ventilation 
takes place near the point of exit and the whole upper part is 
full of pure air. Ina hall, say, 36 feet from the floor to ceiling, 
and the fresh air is admitted through apertures well distributed 
in the ceiling, it has 30 feet to move before it comes in contact 
with the heads of persons on the floor. During this movement 
all eddying currents induced by the increased velocity with 
which it is necessary that it shall pass through the apertures 
have become quiet, and the whole mass descends with an uni- 
formity impossible to obtain in the vicinity of persons ventilated 
with upward ventilation, and one of the most important con- 
siderations to be kept in view in ventilating an apartment is 
to avoid perceptible draughts. Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, in 
his examination before a committee of the House of Lords, 
said :—“ We have found the down current always more agree- 
able ; the up current is sometimes used, but it is not so pleasing 
and not so effectual.” ; 

One objection used against the downward system is that it 
is against nature to force air downward, Although this opinion 
is entertained by an extremely large number of otherwise well- 
informed persons, every engineer of ordinary attainments 
knows perfectly well that it is as easy to force air in one direc- 
tion as another. Another objection is that as air is additionally 
warmed at the same time it is vitiated, that which is vitiated 
and warmed has a tendency to rise whatever may be the direc- 
tion of the general mass surrounding it. This is true, but this 
tendency is so feeble that its opposition to a current of 5 feet 
per minute would not be perceptible. It has been shown that 
with a vertical current of 5 feet per minute the mean thickness 
of the envelope of vitiated air surrounding a man of the average 
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size when standing is 4 inches ; this is more than two hundred 
times as thick as when he is walking at the rate of two miles an 
hour in a perfect calm. As, however, the air has to be brought 
from such a direction that mouth and nose are always supplied 
with air of absolute purity, to insure the control of its direction 
by mechanical means a current of 5 feet per minute has been 
assumed for the minimum. velocity to be given. 

When the weather is fine, or in other words, when the outer 
air from which the supply is derived is in the desired condition 
as regards temperature and moisture, and no expenditure is re- 
quired upon its conditions, then a maximum amount may be 
given, the minimum being employed when its condition as 
regards temperature and moisture has to be changed to the 
greatest extent. The only limit to the amount of air it will be 
advantageous to supply is that fixed by the rule that the 
currents past the person must not be sufficiently rapid to 
become sensible. 

Some persons are sensible to currents of much less velocity 
than required to render others conscious of them. Most people 
can feel a.current having a velocity of 150 feet per minute, very 
few can perceive one of 90 feet per minute. To be quite sure 
that no one, however delicate, should be conscious of being 
in a current, the maximum current should be safe at 50 feet per 
minute. But 1o feet per minute will give a bountiful fresh 
ventilation. The average thickness of the vitiated envelope will 
then be 2 inches, or one hundred times -thicker than when 
walking out. doors in a calm. With downward ventilation, 
however, the nostrils are in pure air equally as when walking, the 
vitiated air enveloping the lower part of the person only, leaving 
him unconscious of its presence. 

Even when the weather is good and the temperature of the 
air delightful and the wind blowing with the most desirable 
force, an open window in the side of a great hall filled with an 
assemblage of people would furnish air to those furthest from 
the window filled with emanations of all the persons it has 
passed on its way. 

That the air as vitiated has a tendency to rise has beena 
favourite theory among scientific men. Mr. Gurney was one of 
the first to stoutly deny the fact in his testimony before com- 
mittees of Parliament; he asserted that the downward pro- 
pulsion which the breath received by the position and direction 
of the nostrils did not cease so far as the impurities with which 
it is laden are concerned till it deposited them on the ground ; 
also that ona frosty day the vapour from a person’s mouth 
may be seen to describe a parabolic curve to the ground. But 
any one may see the vapour of the breath driven from the 
nostrils taking at first a downward course; a breath of a fair 
strength, with the thermometer near freezing point, may be seen 
by its condensed vapour driven downward and slightly outward 
for a foot or more. 

In this observation a wind-wheel (in air of 26 deg. Fahr.), 
was moved rapidly near the body, and steadily at a distance of 
6 inches in front, and also at 2 feet above the head. Notwith- 
standing this upward current, the breath was strongly marked 
by condensed moisture 14 inches below the nostrils, and would 
doubtless have been seen further down but for the dissipation 
of the moisture. 

In a room with the air at 65 deg. the same wind-wheel was 
in motion close to the vital parts of the body, but stopped 
entirely at 2 or 3 inches distance from the body or above the 
head ; this was anticipated, because the force that carries the 
wheel is the rising of the air in consequence of its greater heat 
and lightness than that of the surrounding air, and is propor- 
tioned tothe difference of temperature. In order to determine 
the amount of heat operating to cause the air to rise a ther- 
mometer was placed within the clothing near the vital parts of 
the body, where it was found to stand at 82 deg., while the 
person remained in air at 65 deg. On going into air at 
20 deg. with additional clothing, the thermometer stood at 
76 deg. The air around the body in a warm room, therefore, 
would rise with a force not far from 17 deg., while in the outer 
air at 20 deg. it would rise with a force not far from 56 deg. 
Probably the air would rise with a velocity somewhat less than 
these figures, but relatively they are nearly correct. A more 
sensitive instrument would have been affected at a greater dis- 
tance, but the same wheel showed a distinct downward motion 
of the breath 15 inches below the nostrils, in opposition to all 
the rising tendency by reason of the warmth of the breath and 
air about the body, and this motion would have been shown at 
a greater distance by.a more sensitive wheel. 

Let us now suppose, to be well within bounds, the breath to 
be moved 12 inches below the face; the downward motion 
having ceased, the upward motion should then begin, which is 
to carry the breath up out of the way. This old breath has 
about one second in which to rise from rest or reverse motion 
more than 12 inches in order to be out of the way of the next 
inhalation. The difference of temperature necessary to give 
this movement of 12 inches in the first second, if the breath 
rises by heat alone, will surprise anyone not familiar with such 
calculations: itis not less than 180 deg., that is to say, the 
breath in order to start from rest and rise 12 inches in one 


second through air at 65 deg., would have to be at a tempera- 
ture of 245 deg. 

The absurdity to which this calculation and experiment 
reduce the idea that our breath is carried away from the face 
by its upward tendency from heat, is increased by the observa- 
tions which every one may make, that a thermometer at 65 deg. 
cannot be raised more than one degree by breathing upon it at 
9 inches distance, and that at Io inches no effect can be per- 
ceived. Under the. most favourable circumstances all causes 
combined are not sufficient to carry the expired breath up out 
of the way before another inhalation, as may be seen on a frosty 
day, and it is evident-that the air contaminated by the body if 
carried upward must be inhaled. 

-We will consider the circumstances of a large hall of 
assembly and show the operation of the two systems. Suppose 
a floor well packed with people at the bottom of a cubical or 
hemispherical hall: suppose them to have entered at once, the 
hall being previously filled with pure air; directly the lower 
stratum of air, in which is the audience, becomes contaminated 
by their exhalations and emanations. Now the problem is to 
get that stratum of air out of the hall before any of it can come 
into use again, and to replace it with fresh air of the right 
temperature. : 

-It is obvious that it cannot be taken out sideways, because 
then many would have to breathe over again the breath of 
others—it can be taken only either up or down. If taken up, 
the fresh air that is to supply its place must enter at the floor 
from which the foul air_rises, for no air will leave the spot till 
other air is ready to fill its place. In order to lift the whole of 
the foul air bodily from the floor, it is necessary that the whole 
floor should be open for the admission of fresh air. Wherever 
there is a piece of solid floor through which the air cannot pass, 
there will be a dead space of foul air above it which will not 
rise with the rest, but will remain to be gradually mixed with 
the fresh air entering around it. Ifthe dead space is consider- 
able, the whole amount of air required must enter in the 
limited space of the openings, and the velocity must be pro- 
portionately increased. According as the space is reduced and 
the velocity increased, the air entering has a force that carries 
it up beyond the place where it is to be used, and mixes it with 
the foul air passing off, a part of which mixture will return in 
counter currents and gradually replace the air in dead spaces. 

Dr. Reid, of the House of Commons, England, the most 
scientific and experienced, perhaps, of the advocates of the 
upward system, seeing this necessity for introducing the fresh 
air through the whole extent of the floor, had the entire floor 
made of perforated iron. This was afterwards covered with 
hair-cloth carpeting, and through nearly its whole extent the 
fresh air was admitted. The result was, that on account of the 
rising of dust by the entering air, and still more on account of 
the uncomfortable draughts brought up against the members’ 
legs, nine-tenths of the floor was covered with sheet lead under 
the carpet. When the entrance for fresh air was thus limited 
complaints became so loud, both of strong currents and of 
foulness of air, that the whole matter of ventilation was 
turned over to Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, who undertook it on 
the opposite system of introducing fresh air above and taking 
out the foul air at the floor. : 

It is very important in the warming and ventilating that the 
pure air to be supplied should be of the same degree of tem- 
perature and the same amount of moisture as that of an open 
space in a pleasant time in summer, 

With respect to the actual degree of ventilation necessary 
for health there is great difference of opinion. The following 
volumes of air in cubic feet per person and minute have been 
assigned by different experimenters :—Dr. Arnot, 2 to 3 ; Tred- 
gold, 4; Mr. Toynbee, 10; Dr. Bell, 10 to 25 ; Peclet, according 
to circumstances, Io to 20; Peclet, at least 5; Roscoe (in- 
sufficient in barracks), 10; Roscoe requires at least 20; Dr. 
Reid, minimum, 10; Dr. Reid requires according to circum- 
stances 20 to 60; Vierordt, 2}; Hood (“Warming and Ven- 
tilating”) estimates the air required for ventilation by the 
amount needed to take up the moisture from the skin and lungs. 
The air required for respiration (z.e. oxidation) is very much 
less than that needed to hold in solution the vapour of the skin 
and lungs, which evolve 12 grains of water per minute. If the 
temperature of the room be at 60 deg., with a dew-point at 
45 deg., a cubic foot of air will absorb 24 grains of vapour, or, 
in other words, the perspiration from the body will saturate 
53 cubic feet of air per minute. If, however, we take the dew- 
point down, say, not to exceed 20 deg. to 24 deg., then 3} cubic 
feet of air per minute will be required to carry off the insensible 
perspiration, while for pulmonary supplies + cubic foot will be 
needed, making a total of 4 cubic feet. In summer the dew- 
point is higher; more air will be required, viz. 5 cubic feet per 
minute for summer ventilation. 

Professor Miles, in his report on ventilation of houses and 
schools, assumes that if the temperature of the air ranges from 
65 deg. to 70 deg. Fahrenheit, we have the following average 
results from the respiration of an adult :—Number of respira- 
tions per minute, 20 ; cubic inches of air inhaled and respired, 
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20; cubic inches of air inhaled per minute, 400; cubic inches 
of oxygen each respiration, 4; cubic inches oxygen each 
minute, 80. Products respired—1, damaged atmosphere with 
nitrogen in excess ; 2, fifteen cubic inches of carbonic acid gas ; 
3, three grains of vapour of water. 

The surrounding air is vitiated by the mixture of the pro- 
ducts of respiration with it at the rate of 2} cubic feet per 
minute. The total average loss by the lungs and skin in 
twenty-four hours is almost 33 lbs. of water, of which somewhat 
more than two-thirds, say 2} Ibs., are furnished by the skin ; of 
these 24 lbs. only one-sixth is furnished by the vital process of 
secretion by the sweat-glands, for the greater part of the 
moisture transudes through the skin by simple evaporation. 
For health the body must evaporate a quantity of water within 
certain limits ; the amount evaporated is influenced by the 
hygrometric condition of the air and by the state of the body 
itself. The evaporation is increased by muscular action and 
by a dry atmosphere; it is diminished by repose and by a 
moist air. . 


Extract from the Report of a Select Committee on the Ventilation 
of the House of Commons, London. Printed May 31, 1886. 


“ The plan adopted and worked for many years under the 
superintendence of Dr. Percy consisted in drawing the fresh air 
into the House and the vitiated air from the House by means 
of heated shafts in the Clock Tower and in Victoria Tower. 
By this exhaust process the air in the House was placed under 
a somewhat lower pressure than the air outside, and a pull thus 
created which caused the entry of foul air from any accidental 
source of impurity within reach of this pull, as from closets, &c. 
Since this plan was. established many years ago much progress 
has been made in the art and science of ventilation, especially 
in mechanical appliances for the purpose, and by means of 
these greater efficiency and certainty, as well as increased 
economy in working, was attained than was possible under the 
older system. 

“The great advantage of mechanical ventilation is that as 
the air is pumped in a slight excess of pressure exists in the 
ventilated spaces over that in the outside, and therefore any 
suction of air from impure sources, such as imperfect soil-pipes, 
closets, &c., is avoided. The committee, for the above reasons, 
are of opinion it is advisable to cut off the exhaust so that the 
air pressure may be above rather than below that of the external 
atmosphere.” 

But it appears by evidence given before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Ventilation, June 1891, that the 
recommendation in the previous reports had only been carried 
out to a limited extent, and that the system of extracting the 
vitiated air at the ceiling is still in operation. The witness stated 
that air drawn from the courtyard passes by steam batteries 
by which it is warmed. It then passes down the floor of the 
House, which is perforated all down the centre and in various 
other parts, there it ascends through the ceiling and passes 
down four shafts about 700 feet in length to the basement, and 
then horizontally through the basement for a considerable dis- 
tance and discharges into the Clock Tower, where there is a 
very powerful up-cast, which must require a very much larger 
consumption of fuel than would be necessary if the exhaust 
were from the floor of the House by mechanical means. 


Position of Halls. 


Some adverse criticisms having been made with respect to the 
House of Representatives at Washington being surrounded by 
rooms, and not having any contact at the sides with the 
external air, in a report to Congress the objection is thus 
met :—“It is supposed by many that the enclosure of one 
building within another, the inner one being the hall, is a serious 
defect in the construction with a view to equable temperature 
and a healthy ventilation; on the contrary, it is a great 
advantage. 
be subject not only to all the internal changes of temperature 
and elements disturbing the ventilation, but also to all those of 
the external atmosphere and the weather. Almost every one 
of the disturbing elements that have been named would be 
greatly aggravated if the hall approached the exterior. Ex- 
ternal influences, like those of noises, winds and storms, would 
make themselves felt disagreeably, which are now altogether 
excluded. There is no doubt that the more perfect the ventila- 
tion is the more perfect the acoustic properties of the hall will 
be. A pure atmosphere, being favourable to the speaker's 
health and strength, will give him greater power of voice and 
endurance, thus directly improving the hearing by strengthen- 
ing the source of sound, and also enabling the hearer to give 
his attention for a longer period.” In compiling the foregoing 
remarks, the various reports to Congress by A. C. Stimers, 
naval engineer, General Haupt, Lewis Leeds, Captain Meigs, 
E. Clark and others have been freely quoted, also reports of 
Select Committee on Ventilation of the House of Commons, 
London. After many years of study and experience I am 
strongly of opinion that the most efficient system of ventilation 
for halls for the assemblage of large numbers of people is by 


If the hall approached the exterior wall it would 


the introduction of fresh, pure air heated by passing over 
steam or hot-water pipes in chambers, and driven and 
exhausted by the most approved appliances, introducing the. 
pure, fresh air at the ceiling and exhausting at the floor, which. 
may be termed the downwards draught and plenum system. 


EMANUEL HOSPITAL, WESTMINSTER: 


N a letter to the 7zes the Secretary of the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings writes :— 


Those who would fain let London tell its own history by 
preserving, so far as possible, every fragment of sightly - build-. 
ing which has come down to our day, will be sorry to learn that 
the Court of Aldermen of the City seem likely to succeed in 
their attempt to destroy Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 
Some time since the aldermen, who, in an evil hour, were made 
governors of the hospital by Lady Dacre, applied to the Charity. 
Commissioners to sanction the sale of the hospital. I need not 
describe the hospital in detail. Its long, low Queen Anne 
buildings, open turfed quadrangle and beautiful gate are. 
familiar objects to all who have occasion to pass along James 
Street from Buckingham Gate to Victoria Street. It is enough. 
to say that both the society I serve and the three open space 
societies at once realised the injury with which Westminster 
was threatened. We urged the Charity Commissioners to- 
refrain from sanctioning such an act of vandalism. The Com- 
missioners entered upon the most careful consideration of the 
position of the charity and the alleged necessity of the sale, 
and finally informed the aldermen that they were not prepared 
to accede to their proposal until every other means of improving 
the funds of the charity had been exhausted, and they suggested 
economies in management and an alliance with other West- 
minster charities. One would have thought that an historic 
body like the aldermen would have eagerly accepted any chance. 
of saving a bit of old London, and would have zealously set 
themselves to give effect to the Commissioners’ views. Unfor- 
tunately, those who have had dealings with the Corporation. 
know that dearest to the heart of the City Fathers is to have 
their own way, whatever the consequences. The aldermen 
replied to the Commissioners very curtly that they could not 
economise, and would not negotiate with other charities. And 
they forthwith applied to the High Court of Justice to sanction 
the step which the Commissioners condemned. The Court, 
bound by precedents and tradition, is hardly in a position to 
take wide views of questions of charity management. — It 
invited the aid of the Attorney-General. But when, after avery 
hurried and superficial inquiry, the Attorney-General reported 
in favour of the sale, an order was made, as a matter of course, 
not even, it would seem, by the Judge in person, but by his 
chief clerk. Inthe meantime the question had come before 
the County Council, and that body had unhesitatingly declared 
against the sale of the hospital; this opinion was before the 
chief clerk when he made the order. Thus, on the one side we 
have the department entrusted by Parliament with the adminis- 
tration of charities, and the representatives of London ; on the 
other the aldermen, the Attorney-General, and an official of the 
Court of Chancery.: The Charity Commissioners and the 
County Council, both bodies reproached with Radical tendencies, 
wish to save an interesting building and an open space ; the 
representatives of Conservatism decide in favour of their 
destruction without even an effort to avert such a disaster. 

If the question had been fairly argued before the Court one 
would not have felt quite so sore. But, as I have said, the 
chief clerk, when he came to a decision, had no one before him 
who was opposed to the sale, and when distinguished rate- 
payers of Westminster and Chelsea subsequently applied to be 
allowed to appear and submit their views to the Court, they 
were told they were too late. Thus a question vitally affecting 
London has been decided, as it were, in the dark. It is 
gtievous to think of the demolition of the quaint buildings of 
the hospital and the filling up to the skies of the little plot 
which now gives light and fresh air tothe neighbourhood. But. 
the question involved is of even larger range. It may well be 
asked whether it is not time that questions affecting London at 
large should be withdrawn from the decision of the Law 
Courts—given in friendly surroundings by officials sitting, for 
all practical purposes, in private—and submitted to some 
tribunal more or less responsible to public opinion. There are 
many changes in a charity which cannot be effected without 
the sanction of Parliament. Surely the demolition of the very 
home of a charity, its absolute destruction, the form in which its 
founder conceived it, and the consequent blotting out of a piece 
of historic London should be one of the changes requiring that 
sanction. 3 

The following reply to the foregoing letter has been written 
by the solicitor to the Governors of the Hospital :— 

Your correspondent Mr. Thackeray Turner avails himself, 
as usual, of a period of vacation for renewing his very unfair 
attack upon the Governors of this Hospital, in the hope 
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apparently, of gaining some undue advantage. I can only 
express the hope that he exhibits greater accuracy In dealing 
with matters directly concerning the affairs of the society ot 
which he is secretary than he does when attacking the 
governing body of this charity. ; 

It is untrue to say that the Charity Commissioners are dis- 
tinctly opposed to and condemned the proposed sale of the 
hospital site ; on the contrary, acting in the true interests of the 
charity, the Commissioners were on the point of making the 
usual order for sale, and, for that purpose, have been furnished 
with an independent report as to value at an expense to the 
charity of 100 guineas, and only at the eleventh hour yielded 
to the unusual pressure put upon them by Mr. Thackeray 
Turner’s society and two societies interested in open spaces, 
neither of which had any legal right to interfere, and left to the 
Chancery Division of the High Court the responsibility and 
duty of deciding upon the Governors’ application—an applica- 
tion prompted solely by the dilapidated condition of the hos- 
pital buildings and the crippled state of the hospital funds. 

It is equally untrue to say that the report of the Attorney- 
General in favour of the proposed sale was made “ after a very 
hurried and superficial inquiry.” No one, not even Mr. 
Thackeray Turner, has taken more trouble over the matter 
than the Attorney-General and his solicitor, Mr. Clabon. Mr. 
Justice Chitty had directed his chief clerk to inquire whether 
the interests of the charity would be best consulted by a sale of 
the hospital site. With a view to furnishing the chief clerk 
with proper evidence, the Attorney-General instructed Mr, 
Clabon to hold a public inquiry of the inhabitants of West- 
minster, Chelsea and Hayes, in Middlesex. The notice of the 
intention to hold the public meeting was well posted and 
widely advertised. Mr. Clabon personally presided at the 
meeting, which was held at the Westminster Town Hall in 
December last, and deputations from the vestries of West- 
minster and Chelsea and from Hayes attended and were heard 
at length, and counsel represented a large number of the 
inhabitants of Westminster principally interested in the “open 
space” aspect of the question. Shorthand notes were taken of 
the proceedings, and several memorials, which were sub- 
sequently forwarded, were also submitted to the Attorney- 
General, and it was not until after careful consideration of these 
documents and a personal inspection of the old and decayed 
almshouses that the Attorney-General made his report, which 
Mr. Thackeray Turner rather discourteously thinks fit to 
sneer at. The chief clerk subsequently proceeded with his 
inquiry, and, having had the advantage of Mr. Clabon’s sworn 
testimony and the perusal of the various documentary evidence, 
also came to the conclusion that the true interests of this charity 
demanded a sale. But the matter did not end there, for it has 
since been before Mr. Justice Chitty, and even at the present 
moment proceedings are still pending, and an appeal by two 
of the inhabitants of Westminster and two of the inhabitants 
of Chelsea has still to be heard in open Court, and not, as Mr. 
Thackeray Turner most indecently describes it, as amid 
“friendly surroundings by officials sitting for all practical pur- 
poses in private.” 

I hope I have said sufficient to convince your numerous 
readers of the gross unfairness of your correspondent’s ill-timed 
attack, and if | have shown some warmth in repelling it I must 
plead my sense of annoyance and shame that the meagre funds 
of this hospital should have to be frittered away in costly legal 
proceedings, brought about solely by the very unnecessary 
interference of those who have yet to learn that trustees of even 
charitable institutions must be just before they are generous.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. HOMEWOOD CRAWFORD, 


Clifton : June 6. Solicitor to the Governors. 


WAX-MODELLING. 


AX was formerly indispensable in metal-casting, though 

when and how it was first used is wholly unknown. 

It may have been used for the models of solid casts even in the 

earliest periods, but was almost certainly used in hollow casting, 
which was a later invention. 

Different writers of different ages give various directions for 
the preparation of the wax to be used. Vasari, who doubtless 
mentions that used in his own time, recommends the admixture 
of a little tallow, turpentine and pitch with the common yellow 
wax, but he does not specify any particular quantities. The 
tallow renders it more soluble and fluid, the turpentine more 
adhesive, and the pitch colours it and assists it in hardening 
after the operation is complete. It may also be coloured with 
a little red ochre in powder, which must be mixed with the wax 
in its liquid state. It may be made any other colour in the 
same way. A French mixture is—to 100 lbs. of yellow wax 
Io lbs. of turpentine, 1o of pitch and 10 of hogs’-lard, which 
probably would be similar in its properties to the mixture 
described by Vasari. When the wax is melted great care must 
be taken that it does not boil, or it cannot be repaired when 


cold. M. Fiquet, in his “ Art du Mouleur en Platre,” of which 
there is an abstract in Panckoucke’s “ Encyclopédie Métho- 
dique,” gives the following compound for founder’s wax :—To 
four of wax mix one of tallow and two of Burgundy pitch (fozx 


de Bourgogne), which when melted together are fluid and. 
This was probably the composition used by J. B.° 
Keller and Girardon in preparing the mould for Girardon’s. 


manageable. 


equestrian statue of Louis XIV., which was cast entire or in 
whole getto. 


founding, when the wax method was generally in use. 


Andrea Verrocchio, the celebrated sculptor of the fifteenth. 


century, is said by Vasari to have been one of the first among 


the moderns to introduce casting from moulds taken from life ;. 


or, in Vasari’s words, to bring the practice into general use— 


“che fu de’ primi che cominciasse a metterlo in uso ” (ed. 1568). - 
These casts he made in wax and in plaster, and some writers 
have spoken of him as the inventor of moulding from the. 


human figure, and others even as the inventor of casting in 


plaster ; neither of which is said nor could have been intended. 


to be conveyed by Vasari. Many arts have been known, and 
occasionally practised, before they have been applied to the 
ordinary uses to which they were well adapted. 
Florence still preserved in the cathedral a cast thus formed from 
the head of Brunelleschi, which, as Bottari has remarked, must 
have been taken when Verrocchio was only fourteen years of 


age. And with regard to casting in plaster, if.metal casts were. 


made long before the time of Verrocchio, it is more than pro- 
bable that plaster casts were also made, The first distinguished 
Italian founder of modern times was Andrea Pisano, who 
modelled the gates of the Baptistery of St. John at Florence, 
which were cast by some Venetian founders in 1330. The 
same sculptor had previously, sent by Giotto a present 
of a bronze crucifix to Pope Clement V. 


Verrocchio was born. This crucifix is represented as having 
been of excellent workmanship ; it must have been fashioned 
consequently by an artist or artists well acquainted both with 
mould-making and with casting, and the idea therefore that. 
either art can have been ever first practised at so late a period, 
as Verrocchio is quite untenable. The fact of bringing artists 
from Venice to cast the gates of the Baptistery of St. John does 
not so much show that Florence was without good metal-. 
founders as that Venice had obtained celebrity for its artists of 
this class. William Austen, a celebrated English founder, was 
anterior to Verrochio. Bell-casting, which was practised 
throughout the Middle Ages, is comparatively so simple an art 
that the modelling requisite in its process is of quite a different 
character from the modelling of works of imitative art. How- 
ever, at whatever period and by whatever process the early 
Italians first prepared their moulds for metal-casting, they most 
probably in all works of consequence used wax in the prepara-. 
tion of the model for the casting. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans also most probably used wax for the same purposes. 
There are few ancient bronzes of a large size now extant; the 
principal of them is the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius 
before the Capitol at Rome. This monument is hollow, and. 
was cast in two parts, and probably the ancient method was not 
very different from that described by Vasari ; some ancient 
works were cast solid. The ancients were also in the habit of 
making plaster moulds of objects; in fact, the Greeks and 
Romans were more or less familiar with almost every method 
and contrivance known to the modern statuary. 

It is generally allowed that the triumph of casting in modern 
times was Girardon’s colossal statue of Louis, XIV., cast by 
J. B. Keller. It stood on the Place Vendéme at Paris until 
1792, when it was destroyed by the French populace. The 
weight of the monument is said to have been 60,000 Ibs., and its 
height, including the bronze pedestal, 21 feet. This enormous. 
mass of metal was cast at once or in a single getto. The pre- 
paration of the model and mould was on the following plan :— 
When the model of the statue was finished a safe mould of 
plaster and brickdust was made from it in many parts. Each 
of these parts, being marked and numbered and removed from 
the model, was then oiled, and carefully filled on the inner side 
to a certain thickness, an inch or two, with the modelling-wax 
already described ; the thickness depending upon the height or 
position of the part, the lowest parts being the thickest, for the 
metal is destined to fill exactly the space occupied by the wax. 
When all the parts of the mould were thus prepared the whole 
was again put together in a pit, around a simple framework of 
iron bars, so as to support it firmly in each direction ; the lowest 
parts of the mould being first placed and the joints of the wax 
of the various contiguous parts being filled in and the pieces 
carefully united together with melted wax with a brush as the 
work proceeded. When the whole was put together it was 
bound on the exterior with strong bars of iron attached to the 
extremities of the bars of the interior framework. The mould 
is now a hollow shell, with a thick coating of wax all over the 
interior, the whole being kept together by iron supports, inside 


Several other mixtures were and are probably. 
employed by different sculptors; the above, however, were. 
those employed in France and Italy in the great ages of. 


There is in. 


(1305-14) at, 
Avignon, which must have been about 120 years before, 
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and outside. The next step is to fill this hollow shell, through 
an aperture left at the top, with a composition of plaster and 
brickdust, which is fireproof. This fireproof body is termed in 
English a core, by the French zoyau, by the Germans fern, 
and by Vasari the asa. Air-vents must be made in the 
shell before the casting of the core. 

When the core is fixed, the original mould or shell is taken 
off, and a wax model of the statue appears to the eye. The 
sculptor now examines his wax model, and improves it where 
there is occasion, and repairs or makes good all imperfections. 
When it is perfectly finished, the preparation for the founding 
commences. Over this wax statue a new fireproof mould is 
made of plaster, brickdust or sand, cow hair and horse-dung, 
and sometimes very fine ashes. This composition, used at first 

‘as a fine liquid plaster, is put on in many coats with a brush, 
and care must be taken that every particle of wax is covered 
with the finer plaster. Each coat is allowed to dry before the 
sticcessive coat is put on, and the composition may be gradually 
made of a coarser mixture. When this new shel! or mould is 
of a sufficient thickness, and is properly strengthened by iron 
bars, a coal fire must be kindled round it and be allowed to 
burn until the whole of the wax is burnt out, proper vents being 
made for its escape. This burning out of the wax is a most 
tedious and difficult process, lasting sometimes as much as four 
or even six weeks. Vasdri, in his “ Introduzione,” c¢. xil., says 
the only way of knowing whether the wax is all out is to care- 
fully weigh the quantity of wax that you put in the first place 
upon the mould, and then to weigh what you get out of the 
mould afterwards and to see that they nearly tally. If any wax 
is left in there is danger of the mould bursting, independent of 
the hard, untractable surface it gives to the metal. The quan- 
tity of wax used in propertion to the metal is as one pound 
weight to ten. In Girardon’s statue, therefore, if the weight 
has been correctly given, six thousand pounds of wax had to be 
melted out of the mould. By the quantity of wax used also in 
modelling, the quantity of metal required to be melted was 
accurately ascertained. The great difficulty and long process of 
melting out the wax was the cause of what is called the wax 
method going comparatively out of use; but it is only recently 
that the clay and sand modelling as its substitute has been 
generally established. Until 1824 Stiglmayer used the wax 
method ; from that time the clay method. The largest single 
cast by Stigimayer does not amount to one-half of the given 
weight of this enormous cast by Keller. It is, however, now 
no longer considered desirable to cast a monument in a single 
getto. 

When the wax is at length melted out, the mould must be 
strengthened by brickwork, and the whole pit must be closely 
filled with sand. A channel is now made from the furnace, 
and is divided in its course into three smaller channels or 
ducts which lead to three openings in the now hollow mould, 
which is buried in the earth a little below the furnace. The 
vacuum in the mould caused by melting out the wax is to be 
filled with metal; the original ‘iron framework, which was 
constructed before the casting of the core, keeps both the core 
and the mould in their proper places, and air-vents in various 
parts of the mould preclude any great probability of accident. 
‘When allis ready, the furnace is opened at a given signal, the 
liquid fire runs in the channels simultaneously into the mould, 
and that part of the work which was previously soft wax 
becomes perennial bronze. The cast is accomplished when 
the metal pours out from the vents. When cool, the mould is 
broken away piecemeal and the metal is exposed. The core is 
then removed from the inside through an aperture made on 
purpose ; the whole is then repaired and finished by the bronze- 
workers. Johann Balthasar Keller, who cast in this method 
the statute of Louis XIV., was a Swiss and originally a gold- 
smith. He was born at Zurich in 1638, and died at Paris, 
superintendent of the royal foundry, in 1720. There is a print 
of the statue by C. Simoneau ; it was cast in 1699. 

It is remarkable, says Fiquet, that only half a century after 
the execution of this monument no one could be found who was 
capable of casting a similar monument of Louis XV. for Bor- 
-deaux ; and the process of Keller and Girardon would have 
been lost had it not been for the Mémoire of G. Boffrand, in 
which it is described—* Description de ce qui a été pratiqué 
pour fondre d’un seul jet la Statue Equestre de Louis XIV. en 
1699.” The practice of the Italian sculptors in and before 
Vasari’s time was by far not so ingenious as the method just 
described. The core was not cast, but built up and gauged on 
an iron frame, and layer by layer as in bell-modelling, until it 
was within the intended thickness of the metal, the size of the 
model : each layer was burnt dry before the successive layer 
was put on. The composition of this core or a#dmawas the 
same as that of the mould—a mixture of cow-hair, horse-dung, 
brickdust and plaster. The parts of the mould taken from the 
original model were now well oiled and each separately filled 
with wax; these pieces of wax when hard were taken out of 
the pieces of mould and built up against the core, and fitted by 
judgment and measurement. When the whole wax model was 
thus built and cemented together with wax and pins when 


necessary, the mould for the metal cast, as in the other process, 
was gradually covered over it, and when of a proper thickness 
bound and made firm with iron. The wax was then burnt out, 
and the cast accomplished as in the other case described. In 
some casts the metal is made to enter at the bottom of the 
mould, for being in a liquid state it will find its own level and 
gradually rise to the top of the mould, which however must be 
below the level of the furnace. 

Vasari describes a-very simple method for casting small 
figures in bronze. When the mould is made it must be 
reversed in water ; melted wax is then poured into it, that 
coming in contact with the cold wet surface of the mould cools 
immediately, while the interior portion remains liquid; the 
mould must: be again turned over, when the still liquid wax in 
the centre will immediately run out, leaving in the mould a 
hollow wax shell, The shell must now be filled with the proper 
plaster, and this constitutes the core of the object. The wax 
is then burnt out, and the cast is made as usual. The words 
used by Vasari in speaking of this art are worthy of note. The 
mould he calls “cappa” and the core “anima”; these words 
may have been in common use with sculptors, but in many cases 
Vasari has evidently had to invent his own language. There 
was no written terminology in art in his time, and doubtless the 
vulgar technical language of artists would have been unintel- 
ligible to the great majority of his readers, and artists them- 
selves probably of one part of Italy would have a difficulty in 
understanding the technicalities of those of another part ; it is 
more than probable that Vasari had the difficult task of invent- 
ing a great portion of his terminology ; he has been followed 5 
all subsequent writers. 

It remains to treat of that department of wax-modelling 
termed ceroplastic. Under this term is comprehended model- 
ling and casting in wax, though not in the manner already 
described. The art of casting in wax from nature was, accord- 
ing to Pliny (“ Hist. Nat.” xxxv. 44), invented by Lysistratus of 
Sicyon, the brother of Lysippus, about 300 B.C., who, he says, 
first of all men took plaster-moulds from the face and made 
wax casts from them. These wax portraits became eventually 
very common, and especially among the Romans. It is, how-. 
ever, very unlikely that the many treasured wax portraits we 
read of in ancient writers were made from moulds taken from . 
the face itself. Such would be the mere resemblance of death, 
for they would be without eyes and otherwise void of expression. 
They were probably cast from moulds taken from models, 
though such masks may have been used in the formation of the 
models. 

Pliny (xxxv. 2), speaking of the corrupt taste which pre- 
vailed among the Romans in his own time, regrets the good old 
customs of their ancestors. He says :—‘ Now all men think 
more of the material in which their likenesses are made than of 
the art or the resemblance. The effigies they leave behind 
them are rather images of their wealth than of their persons. 
Thus it is that noble arts decay and perish. With our ancestors 
it was very different; their halls were not filled with either 
strange images of brass or of stone, but with the lively portraits 
of themselves and of their forefathers in wax, exact similitudes.” 
From this it: appears therefore that the Romans were in the 
habit of having wax images of themselves made to be handed 
down to their posterity. Many writers notice and praise the 
custom. Valerius Maximus (v. 8, 3), alludes to the advantages 
of the practice by virtue of example. It was, indeed, a 
privilege to‘which only some were entitled. None could make 
them but those who had themselves or whose ancestors had 
borne some curule magistracy. Cicero speaks of the right of 
handing down your image to posterity. The number of 
ancestral images, therefore, became an object of pride and an 
evidence of ancient nobility, and the antiquity of a family was 
sometimes expressed by applying the epithet smoky to its 
images, fumose tmagines. 

The most striking passage concerning these images is in 
Polybius (vi. 52), who as a Greek and a stranger would be 
more impressed by so peculiar a custom as he describes. He 
says :—* Upon solemn festivals these images are uncovered and 
adorned with the greatest care. And when any other person of 
the same family dies, they are carried also in. the funeral pro- 
cession, with a body added to the bust, that the representation 
may be just, even with regard to size. They are dressed 
likewise in the habits that belong to the ranks which they 
severally filled when they were alive. If they were consuls 
or preetors, in a gown bordered with purple; if censors, in a 
purple robe, and if they triumphed or obtained any similar 
honour in a vest embroidered with gold. Thus apparelled 
they are drawn along in chariots preceded by the rods and 
axes and other ensigns of their former dignity. And when 
they arrive at the forum, they are all seated upon chairs of 
ivory, and then exhibit the noblest object that can be offered 
to a youthful: mind warmed with the love of virtue and of 
glory. For who can behold without emotion the forms of so 
many illustrious men thus living, as it were, and breathing 
together in his presence? Or what spectacle can be conceived 
more great and striking? The person also that is appointed to 
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harangue, when he has exhausted all the praises of the de- 
ceased, turns his discourse to the rest, whose images are before 
him ; and, beginning with the most ancient of them, recounts 
the fortunes and the exploits of every one in turn. By this 
method,’ which renews continually the remembrance of men 
celebrated for their virtue, the fame of every great and noble 
action becomes immortal ; and the glory of those by whose ser- 
vices their country has been benefited is rendered familiar to 
the people, and delivered down to future times.” (Hampton’s 
translation.) 

This wax-modelling has continued apparently from the time 
of the Romans until the present day. In the Middle Ages it 
was used for the images of saints and votive images. The 
first modeller, however, of this class noticed in the history of 
art is Orsino, the contemporary of Andrea del Verrocchio, in 
the middle of the fifteenth century. Vasari represents Orsino 
as a wax-modeller (ceraiuolo) of good repute in Florence, and 
that he attained, through the advice of Verrocchio, the highest 
excellence in his art. Verrocchio and Orsino made some 
interesting figures together, of which three of Lorenzo 
de Medici are worthy of especial notice. They are de- 
scribed by Vasari as something remarkable. . The’ con- 
spiracy of the Pazzi in 1478 was the cause of the 
production of these figures. They were voted by his friends in 
commemoration of his escape. Orsino made, under the direc- 
tion of Verrocchio, three wax images of Lorenzo of the size of 
life.. The frameworks or skeletons of these figures were made 
of wood and cane, and the heads, hands and feet were cast in 
wax of considerable thickness, but hollow ; they were then fur- 
nished with hair and glass eyes and painted in oil colours to the 
exact imitation of life, and were draped in clothes which had 
been worn by Lorenzo. To give the draperies a fixed character 
they were waxed. These figures were altogether so successful, 
says Vasari, that they appeared to be living. One of them was 
placed in the church of the Monache di Chiarito, in the Via di 
San Gallo, another in the Servitant church of the Annunciation, 
and the third in the church of Santa Maria degli Angeli at 
Assisi. In this Servitant church were many other wax figures 
by Orsino, all of which were marked with an “ O,” in which was 
an “R,” and above it a cross, but they have all long since 
perished. Vasari adds that few works of later wax-modellers 
were to be compared to those of Orsino, and complains that the 
art had declined. A few years, however, after the death of 
Vasari, Jacopo Vivio distinguished himself by a model on slate, 
in coloured wax, of Michel Angelo’s Last Fudgment in the 
Sistine Chapel. It was engraved by Ambrosio Brambilla, 
and a particular description of it was published in Rome in 
1590 :—“ Discorso sopra la mirabil opera di_basso-rilievo 
di cera stuccata con colori, scolpita in pietra nera, da Jacopo 
Vivio.” 


CORPORATION CONTRACTS IN GLASGOW. 


T the last monthly meeting of the Glasgow Town Council 
a memorial was read from the Second Ward Committee 
regarding the fulfilling of contracts for the Corporation, directly 
or indirectly, by members of the Town Council. The com- 
mittee were of opinion that this was contrary to the standing 
orders of the Council, and they could not understand why this 
abuse of an order of so long standing should have been allowed 
to be disregarded. They passed the following resolution :— 
“That this committee condemn the irregularities that have 
crept in by allowing representatives of the Town Council to do 
work for the Corporation, either directly or indirectly, and they 
are also of opinion that no limited liability company of which 
town councillors are partners should be allowed to contract for 
work unless the number of partners in said company number at 
least twenty to twenty-five.” 

The Lord Provost remarked that that memorial would lie on 
the table. 

Mr. Gray said he had felt strongly upon the matter referred 
to in the memorial, and seeing the matter had come up in this 
way, he intended to give notice that at next meeting he would 
ask the Town Council to resume consideration of the minute 
issued by the town clerk, and move a resolution. 

Bailie Fleming: On what lines? He said it appeared to 
him that this was a piece of impertinence. What right had 
these people to dictate to the Council what was the law of the 
land, and that no company should be accepted for work for the 
Corporation unless it numbered twenty or twenty-five? He felt 
that no attention should be paid to the memorial. 

Mr. Ure said the memorial was not finding fault with the 
law of the land. It expressly referred to the standing orders of 
the Council. 

Bailie Fleming : The standing orders cannot override the 
law of the land. 

Mr. Ure: The standing orders can do many things. They 
could object altogether to give Corporation contracts to anyone 
connected with the Council. It was the custom of the Council 
to accept the lowest offer, but even that could be departed from. 

Bailie Primrose said that it was for Mr. Gray or any 


member to give a specific notice of motion, and so bring the 
matter up. : 

Mr. Gray said that was what he had done, and at! next 
meeting he would move in the matter in the direction he had 
stated. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Oldham.—The Cudworth Wesleyan Memorial Chapel, 
which has just been opened, is in the Renaissance style, is 
39 feet long and 35 feet wide inside, and capable of accommo- 
dating 200 persons on the ground floor. The building is faced 
outside with stone, and backed inside with brickwork. The 
principal feature of the front, which is freely interspersed with 
ashlar dressings, is a central elliptic arched window placed 
above doorway and flanked on each side with coupled pilasters, 
the whole terminating in an ornamental shaped gable. At the 
angle of gable there is an octagonal spirelet, finished at angles 
with ball terminals. The central doorway terminates ina gable 
having windows on each side to light the inner vestibules, which 
give access to the chapel by means of radiating aisles. Pre- 
paration is made so that a gallery can be erected over the front 
vestibule, also an orchestra behind rostrum, at any future time. 
There are minister’s vestry, classroom, &c., provided at rear 
of premises. The roof of chapel, which is partly open timbered 
and carried on curved pitch-pine brackets, which spring from 
corbels, is of stained and varnished pine, the remaining inside 
woodwork, including pew-framing, doors, &c., is of pitch-pine, 
varnished. Fresh air is admitted through inlet shafts, and the 
foul air carried away through extract ventilation fixed on the 
roof. Windows are glazed with stained lead lights. The work 
has been executed from the designs of Mr. Charles T. Taylor, 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, 10 Clegg Street, Oldham. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Allerton Bywater.—New school buildings for the accom - 
modation of some 400 children have been erected at Lock Lane, 
Allerton Bywater, in the ecclesiastical parish of Kippax, from. 
plans prepared by Mr. R. M. McDowall, architect, of Castle- 
ford. The cost of the school, &c., is about 1,000/., which is ° 
being borne by the residents, colliery-owners and others in the, 
vicinity, who are anxious to avoid the cost of a School Board. 
The site has been given by Mr. J. D. Bland, of Kippax Park. - 


a 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Pilrig Church New Hall.—The foundation-stone of a 
new hall in course of erection for Pilrig Free Church has been’ 
laid. The hall is being built behind the church, and is ex- 
pected to cost about 1,600/7. It is irregular in shape, so as to 
be in keeping with the form of the church, with which the 
Gothic style of architecture is also inharmony. On the ground 
floor will be a suite of rooms for the session and other purposes, . 
while on the floor above will be the hall, which is to be seated 
for about 500 persons. The architects are Messrs. Sydney 
Mitchell & Wilson, Edinburgh. 


GENERAL. 


Sir W. H. Gregory has bequeathed to the National Gallery, 
of which he was a trustee, a picture in gv/sazlle by Jan Steen. 
two pictures by Velasquez, and a picture by Salvoldo, © 

The Sketching Class of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association during this month and next month will, by permis-. 
sion of Mr. R. Irvine and Mr. D. Harris, visit Royston House, 
Carolina Park, Granton, to make measured drawings and sketches 
of the south front of the mansion. ea " 

A Portion of the Imperial Institute will be opened on 
Wednesday, the 22nd inst. The rooms will contain an exhibi- 
tion of Indian metalwork. eae gee =! 

' The Carnegie Public Library in Ayr is to be opened in 
September. Excluding furnishings, the cost will be 9,5292. 
Stained-glass is to be put in the window of the principal staircase. 

The North-Western Sanitary Association is a new 
society that has been formed in Cumberland to insure the. 
proper sanitary condition of the buildings of members of the 
Association, and to give practical advice as to the best means 
of remedying defects in the houses of the poorer classes in 
which members are interested. 

Mr. A. Wollheim at the meeting of the Society of En- 
gineers on Monday, the 13th inst., will read a paper on “ Foreign. 
Sewage Precipitation Works.” 

An Application has been made to Mr. Justice Chitty on 
behalf of Lord Monkswell, the Dean of Westminster, and others 
for leave to appear and to submit arguments why’ Emanuel 
Hospital should not be demolished. The judge has adjourned 
the application to next sittings in order to hear it fully. 
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Hechiteck, 


THE WEEK. 


On Tuesday and Wednesday the action taken by Mr. 
Lamont YouNG, an architect, who has lived- in’ Naples 
for over twenty years, against Sir W. G. ARMSTRONG & Co., 
was tried before Mr. Justice Denman. © The plaintiff was 
instructed to prepare plans for a naval arsenal, and to enter 
into negotiations for a site. His claims were 20,000/. for 
services in respect of the concession and site, over 2,000/. 
for plans and other drawings, 384/. for disbursements, and 
10,000/. for damages for non-employment. As an alterna- 
tive 10 per cent. on the cost of the work was claimed. ‘The 
defendants alleged that plaintiff had already received pay- 
ment amounting to 337/., but they lodged 557. in Court as 
compensation for all claims. The works cost between 
80,000/. and 100,000/, Mr. Younc, in the course of his 
evidence, said it had been agreed that the works were to be 
under his superintendence, with the exception of those for 
which materials would have to be imported, and that he was 
to receive ro per cent. commission, according to the Italian 
custom—that is, 6 per cent. from the contractor and 4 per 
cent. from the proprietor. >It appears that if’ an archi- 
tect is not employed the Italian contractor deducts 6 per 
cent. from the ‘account’ he sends in. After the ‘cross- 
‘examination of the plaintiff, the defendants agreed to pay 
him a sum of money in addition to the 557/. lodged 
in Court, and to withdraw all imputations against the 
plaintiff’s competency. In Naples there is no distinction 
between architects and engineers, but if Mr. Lamont 
VYounc had been engaged simply as a civil engineer the 
defendants would probably be prepared to settle his claims 
in a liberal way. A's anarchitect, 100/. for negotiations and 
2372. for designs was considered sufficient payment. How 
much the case will cost the defendants was not made 
‘known. fitie Pia. 


Ole 


Durinc the present session the following papers-will be 
read before the Glasgow Architectural Association :—“ Local 
Building Stones,” by Mr. J. E.-Porrs; -‘‘ Materials 
Cements,” by Mr. F. V. BurKE; “ Domes and their Con- 
struction,” by Mr. Wm. Fraser; “An Italian Tour,” by 
Mr. C. R. M‘Intosu ; “A Tour in Spain and -Portugal ” 
(with lantern illustrations), by Mr. CamppeLt Dovuc.as ; 
* Street Architecture of Modern Glasgow,” by Mr. Wm. J. 
Anperson ; “Mechanical Ventilation: Propulsion z. 
Extraction,” by Mr. Wm. Key; “Glasgow Cathedral,” by 
Mr. Witson Beaton; “Michel Angelo: ‘his Life and 
Works ” (with lantern illustrations), by Mr. W. F. SaLmon ; 
* Colour as a Means of Architectural Expression,” by Mr. 
A. N. Paterson, M.A.; “The Conservation and Utilisa- 
tion of Heat in Domestic Buildings,” by Mr. JOHN 
Honeyman, A.R.S.A. ; “ Association Studentship Work,” by 
Mr. Eric A. SUTHERLAND ; “ The Architect and his Assist- 
ant,” by Mr. J. J. Burnet; ‘“ Materials: Glass Work,” by 
Mr. Wm. Guturiez ; “The Monks and their Abbeys,”*by 
Mr. S. Henpest Capper, M.A. ; “Materials: Woods,” by 
Mr. J. Rocerson ; “Monuments and Memorials of the 
Dead,” by Mr. Joun A. Macara, M.A., B.Sc. 


AtTHouGH the people of Coventry have expended a 
large sum of money on sewage disposal, they have not suc- 
ceeded in establishing a method which other towns can 
imitate with advantage. The river Sherbourne, after re- 
ceiving the effluent water, stands in need of purification, 
and the compressed sludge has become a costly incubus 
which can neither be utilised nor destroyed. .It has been 
necessary to callin Mr. MansercH (who is a member of 
the Commission on Metropolitan Water Supply) in order to 
advise the corporation. According to him, the defects 
arise from leakage of subsoil water into the sewers, influx. of 
rain-water, insufficiency of tanks and filtration areas. Mr. 
MANSERGH assumes, as a preliminary, the use of the present 


main sewer as a land drain, and- the construction of 


another that would be water-tight to take its place. 
The cost of this change is estimated at. 50,000/.; entail- 
ing an annual charge of about 2,700/ yearly. It 


is necessary, however, either (1) to extend the. exist- 
ing tank capacity, or (2) to adopt a process of broad 
irrigation. To carry out the first object would cost’ 29,060/., 
and it would only deal with the sewage for about ten years, 
as after that time the population would .be. increased. 
Irrigation would need an outlay of 123,087/, subject also 
to the ten years’ limitation. Mr. MANSERGH gives the 
preference to the more costly or irrigation scheme as “the 
one likely to be the least burdensome financially, excepting 
just at the outset, as I believe it would also be by far the 
most satisfactory in respect of the purification of the 
sewage.” If adopted it would hardly be necessary to con- 
struct a new main sewer. The annual charge would be 
5,9252., which is a large sum for Coventry, as there are 
other costly sanitary works which. are no less indispensable. 
It is not said that any error was committed in designing the 
existing system, and the inadequacy of the works must 
therefore alarm people in other towns where attempts have 
been made at. sewage disposal. Coventry presents the 
same sort of failure as London, although on an infinitesimal 
scale. sits 


On July 6 the University of Dublin will- celebrate. its 
tercentenary. Several honorary distinctions will be con- 
ferred. The degree of Doctor of Letters is to be conferred 
on Sir FREDERICK‘ LEIGHTON, ‘P-R.A., Mr.' ALMA-TADEMA, 
R.A., and Mr. Henry -Irvinc. ‘It is humiliating that on 
such an occasion an Irish artist could not be discovered. by 
the senate. Is not Mr. NorMAN SHaw, R-A., worthy of 
the laurel crown ? , ws vat Ala 


AN application was made. on Wednesday to Mr. Justice 
Cuirty for the reopening of the question of the sale of the 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. It was decided by the 
chief clerk in March last that the site of the hospital ought 
to be sold, and an application to allow a. discussion of 
modifications of the scheme was dismissed by him. ' The 
sum of 37,000/. has been offered for the site. On’ the part 
of the Governors it was maintained that the opposition was 
based on esthetic and sentimental grounds ; that most of 
the almshouses required rebuilding ; and that the interests 
of the charity would be served by a removal.- There was a 
desire in the neighbouring parishes that the sale should 


take place, in order that a large number of out-pensioners 


might ‘be supported. The Attorney-General was-also in 
favour of a sale in order to promote the interests of the 
charity. “On the other side the principal argument is the 
expressed intention of Lady Dacre, the foundress, to have 
the charity “in or nere Tuthill fieldes,” for the architectural 
interest of the old buildings and the contrast between that 
“Vale of Rest” and the busy streets around could not-have 
much weight in the Chancery Division, and therefore were 
prudently left without much enlargement by the counsel for 
petitioners. Mr. Justice Currty has reserved his judgment, 
but we fear his lordship is not likely to say anything which 
would suggest that the Charity Commissioners, the Attorney- 
General, the chief clerk, Mr. Ciazon, who held an inquiry, 
and the representative bodies of the parishes of St. Mar- 
garet’s and St. John’s were not acting in the public 
interest when they all approved of a sale of the four acres 
which, in the sixteenth century, were purchased from 
EpwarD More, Esq. 


THE new. director of the Ghizeh Museum, Mr. DE 
Morcan, has shown what can be done by energy and 
enthusiasm. Many objects which could not be seen owing 
to want of space will shortly be visible, as by his arrange- 
ments it is found that the museum can be made to afford 
more accommodation—in fact, the space may be said to 
have been doubled. The large. sede which,were found by 
Marietta PasHa are on their way from. Sakarah. . The 
removal might have been made to throw a light on the 
obscure problem of mechanic force employed by the 
ancient Egyptians, but the employment of a portable rail 
was preferred as safer and more expeditious. ‘fhe 
mummies of the priests also found at Sakarah have reached 
the museum, as well as slabs which appear to have been 
used for the exercises of the artists. Mr. pe Morcan, 
besides superintending the rearrangement of the museum, 
continues to direct the excavations at Memphis, 
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THE CHICHESTER DRAINAGE PROBLEM. 


HE city of Chichester appears to a visitor as a peaceful 

and heaithy place, that is fitted to become the abode 
of aman who had retired from the world and wished to 
vegetate in a becoming fashion. It has no staple trade, 
and like many “show. places” in England, the only articles 
which seem to find a ready sale are the photographs of the 
interesting objects in the city which are produced in Scot- 
land and the horrible imitations of them which are produced 
in Germany. Chichester can be classed among slow- 
growing things. When Rocer DE Montcomery, the first 
earl, obtained possession of it there were two hundred and 
thirty-eight houses within the walls. According to the last 
census the number now is seventeen hundred and eighty, 
so that the increase of houses has been about two hundred 
per century. At present every twelfth house is unlet. 

The name of the city is supposed to recall Crssa, a 
Saxon chief ; but the pottery which can be seen by any one 
who has the courage to visit the local museum is evidence 
that the Romans lived in and around Chichester. Accord- 
ing to the guide-books there was a temple in the station 
which was dedicated to Minerva and NeEptuneg, the rival 
deities that once contested for supremacy at Athens, The 
last of the city gates, which was destroyed a century ago, 
retained also, it is said) some of the characteristics of 
Roman architecture. The wonder is that in such a place 
anything could be removed that was ancient. In the 
Cathedral one may see not only Norman but Saxon work. 
The Bishop’s Palace and the residences for the dignitaries 
appear to be surrounded by the quiet of centuries. Looking 
at them it is difficult to believe that as late as the time of 
the Civil War the city was besieged. 

It would, however, be an error to conclude that all 
things in Chichester are as quiet and satisfactory as they 
may appear to a stranger. For some years past the city 
has been divided against itself. Chichester with all its 
dulness cannot be exempted from contests about sanitation. 
The inhabitants are either ‘‘drainers” or ‘‘ non-drainers.” 
Sometimes a man changes sides, and is abused by one party 
and suspected by the other. The venerable Bishop is in 
that unenviable position. In 1888 his lordship delivered a 
speech in favour of sanitary reform, but now his influence 
is exerted in behalf of the retention of cesspools and other 
ancient but defective arrangements. It must be said, in 
justice to the Bishop and his present adherents, that 
Chichester does not on a superficial view appear to be an 
unhealthy place, and the inhabitants, if unintelligent, seem 
to be strong and healthy. Mr. Batpwin LatuHam, C.E., 
declares that to himself and other people who are habituated 
to a pure atmosphere the streets of the city are most 
offensive, but that opinion would be shared by few. We 
doubt if any of the pleasure-seekers who annually pass 
through Chichester on their way to Goodwood have suffered 
from the absence of a main-drainage system. 

In fact, the case of Chichester is peculiar in being 
anomalous. Evils which elsewhere would bring about a 
plague are there innocuous. What was stated last week at 
an inquiry before an Inspector of the Local Government 
Board reveals a combination of risks that would in any 
other place demand the promptest action. One member of 
the Town Council testified that in the shop of a confec- 
tioner and baker the men when working have to stand upon 
a stone which is the cover of a cesspool. Another cess- 
pool is outside the window of the bakehouse. In one yard 
measuring 56 feet by 10 feet there are five cesspools and 
five privy-pits. Cesspools are not uncommon in the base+ 
ments of the houses in Chichester. A town councillor 
who is opposed to a change acknowledges that in his 
house a cesspool is under the kitchen range. A medical 
doctor in the city informed the inspector about three cess- 
pools which are in his house, one under the kitchen close 
to the fireplace. The other cesspools are separated by a 
foot of earth, The Mayor for this year happens to be also a 
doctor, and he said no inconvenience arose to himself or 
his family from the cesspools in his house. He expressed 
the opinion of the “non-drainers ” by saying that a system 
of sewerage could not make the inhabitants more healthy, 
and it might have the opposite effect. 

With such primitive habitations there would appear to 
be a perpetual source of danger, but hitherto the people of 


Chichester have contrived to live as long as their neigh- 
bours. The statistical returns were relied on as evidence 
in their favour by the ‘“non-drainers” as well as by their 
opponents. Of course, it is possible to interpret tables in 
many different ways, and in the inquiry at Chichester there 
were not two witnesses who agreed in their figures. 
According to one statement, the average death-rate for the 
seven years ending 1890, in Chichester, was 16°77 per 
1,000, whilst the average of country districts was 17°3. In 
1890 the death-rate in the municipal district was 17°47, and 
in the registration district 19°14; but in Midhurst, which is 
also in Sussex, the rate was 22°39. Taking the returns for 
seven years, it was stated the zymotic death-rate was 0°96 
per 1,000 for Chichester and 1°47 for Sussex; typhoid 
fever, 0°32 per 1,000 for Chichester and for Sussex o'r2, 
and phthisis 1°73 for Chichester and 1°64 for Sussex. It 
had to be admitted that the death-rate from typhoid fever 
was diminished in the city during late years. In 1865 the 
death-rate in Chichester was 22°7 per 1,000. 5; 

It is remarkable also that in Chichester there is another 
danger to life, but which becomes comparatively harmless. 
There are waterworks belonging to a company, which were 
set up after strong opposition ; but many of the houses are 
not connected with them, and consequently there is no 
supply in such cases. ‘The inhabitants prefer to draw 
water from wells which are contaminated by sewage, and 
the water is declared to be extremely dangerous to the 
public health. In 1889, when there was apprehension of 
an epidemic, it was decided to put locks on all the public 
pumps, but when the enemy was supposed to have passed 
away the restrictions were removed. It is incomprehensible 
how the people contrive to live with cesspools that some- 
times remain unemptied for a dozen or more years within 
their houses (one builder said a cesspool in his garden 
remained without cleaning for twenty-nine years), and with 
a sort of diluted sewage for water; but haying enjoyed an 
immunity from the plagues which come when people are 
indifferent to the ordinary laws of health, it is no wonder if 
they believe they are made proof against the consequences 
which afflict men in other towns. ‘There is a sort of feeling 
in Chichester which may be admired as faith ; it probably 
has come down from the Medizeval days, but it is little 
less than presumption. , . ) 

The inhabitants who believe that a special dispensation 
from general laws was not granted in favour of Chichester 
discovered a couple of years ago that they were represented 
by a majority in the Council. Accordingly instructions 
were given to Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL to prepare a 
sewage scheme. Plans were drawn for sewers and pumping 
machinery which were subjected to criticism at. a-public 
inquiry. The work was estimated to cost 31,000/,, and that 
sum scared some of those who had been in favour of an 
improvement but had not realised what it involved. The 
rateable value of Chichester is 36,2162, and as therefore a 
rate of a penny produces only 150/., the cost of drainage 
appeared to be a burden that was. too heavy to bear,- Sir 


FREDERICK BRAMWELL’S scheme was in consequence allowed 


to lapse on a question of form, and he did not appear before 
the Inspector at last week’s inquiry. ik 

Mr. BALDWIN LATHAM, who opposed that scheme, was 
allowed to explain one of his own, by which 11 miles of 
sewers would be constructed and other works in connection 
with a gravitation system ata cost of 20,o00/., exclusive of 
connections with the houses. It was estimated that the 
annual cost of repairs and maintenance, besides allowance 


for interest and redemption, would be 1,730/., which would 


be equivalent toa rate of 15°8d. in the pound. ‘There is 
a difficulty at Chichester arising out of the quantity of sub- 
soil water. Mr. Batpwin LATHAM proposes to deal with it 
by means of an under-drain rather than by straightening the 
stream known as Lavant, which happens to be ata higher 


level than the subsoil water. 


The Inspector of the Board of Trade was engaged for 
three days in hearing the evidence, and on Friday last he 
decided to resume the investigation in London on July 5. 
Mr. S. J. Smiru has often heard witnesses who came for- 
ward in opposition to improvements, but we doubt if he 
has dealt with a case in which the promoters were in the 
minority that exists in Chesterfield. In numbers and in- 
fluence the ‘“non-drainers” (surpass. their opponents. 
According to experience elsewhere the city should be 
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sewered without delay, but if judged by the experience of 
the citizens themselves, their cesspools, with all their im- 
perfections, have not enriched undertakers or doctors. The 
Town Council, or the non-draining majority, ask to be 
let alone by the Local Government Board, and improve- 
ments will be accomplished gradually. Will their applica- 
tion be granted? In any other town in England the Board 
would have no hesitation in coming to a decision. 
There may be embarrassing conditions in Chichester, but it 
is also plain that the city is not free from evils which 
“mining all within infects unseen,” and which ‘sooner or 
later cause many miseries. Besides, some regard must be 
given to precedent. One borough engineer who gave 
evidence said that in his district the part which was not 
drained by sewers was the healthier, and if the Local 
Government Board will allow the people of Chichester to 
take no measures to provide against contingencies, other 
towns will also insist on adopting so inexpensive and easy a 
course. The effect of the decision in any case will not be 
restricted to Chichester. 


MODELLING IN CLAY. 


M ODELLING in clay is completely a practical art. It 
depends mainly on the experience and formative skill 
of the modeller, so that beyond a few remarks on the necessary 
consistency of the clay, little more can be introduced than an 
account of the nature and uses of the tools, and some descrip- 
tion of the sculptor’s process. 

The tools, called modelling tools, are made of wood and 
wire, but no tool is more useiul than the finger; indeed, tools 
have been invented as mere aids to the fingers, and are de- 
signed only to do what they cannot perform. Wire tools are 
the most useful, being fashioned into loops of various shapes 
and sizes, round and angular, and fixed into wooden handles. 
They accomplish any required form without driving the clay on 
to any already modelled part, the superfluous clay remaining in 
its place while the wire passes under it and until the tool is re- 
moved, when it either falls of its own weight, or is removed by the 
slightest touch of the modeller. The wire tools are most 
efficient when applied to concave surfaces, especially those in 
the close or narrow folds of draperies: the wire is sometimes 
notched or indented, to give a rough surface to the clay. The 
wooden tools are made of box and ebony, of various shapes and 
sizes—curved, straight, pointed, rounded, and flat and broad ; 
the broad tools being notched, and designed chiefly for work- 
ing the large convex masses, or large folds in drapery. In 
modelling a bust, especially the features, great nicety is re- 
quired, and the modeller must be particularly careful not to 
injure what is already done, by retouching with the tool while 
clay is adhering to it, or he may risk the complete destruction 
of his work: the adhering clay will drive up the surface. A good 
method to guard against this accident is to keep the wooden 
tools which are used for the finer work soaked in oil ; the clay 
is then not liable to adhere, and much time is accordingly saved 
in finishing the model. The above is, perhaps, without prac- 
tical demonstration, all that can be usefully said about the 
working tools. 

The clay used is common potters’ clay, but should be of 
the best quality. It must be so wet that it will not stand in a 
mass much higher than its own width without support. The 
clay adheres much more to the tools when wet, but it is at the 
same time much more easily and quickly worked, a matter of 
great consequence, as the patience of the artist is less tried 
and some expenditure of time is saved. The supports for the 
clay are a most important consideration, for if not properly 
attended to the finished work, the fruit of months of labour, 
might suddenly fall to pieces by its own weight. This accident 
happened to José Alvarez, a celebrated Spanish sculptor, 
while at Paris, He modelled, about the year 1805, a colossal 
statue of Achilles receiving the fatal arrow into his heel, which, 
owing to the insufficient support of the clay, fell to pieces 
shortly after it was finished. It was much admired by the 
connoisseurs of Paris, but Alvarez had not courage, or wanted 
opportunity, to restore it. This accident might certainly have 
been prevented by proper attention to the supports of the clay 
while the model was in progress, for though in large models 
this is a work of great care and labour, it is always practicable. 
The support of a figure of the heroic or ordinary size (7 feet) is 
comparatively easy, but this also exacts strict attention, espe- 
cially if in any very active or unusual attitude. Sculptors 
generally model figures of the ordinary size upon a bench or 
stand called a banker, about 30 inches high and about 30 inches 
square—for a bust it must of course be much higher; above 
this a solid circular plinth is fixed on a wooden boss, and is re- 
volved upon six or more wheels, or what are better, short 
slightly conical rollers, fixed to the plinth near the circum- 


ference. The plinth moves more easily on such rollers than 
wheels, and the rollers afford a more solid support and last 
longer. A revolving plinth is necessary to enable the sculptor 
to see his work on all sides in any light, and it enables 
him to work on all parts, in one spot, or in the same light. 
On the centre of the plinth there must be fixed vertically a 
strong iron bar, about the height of a man, and from about 6 to 
1o inches in circumference, according to the weight of the 
figure ; it must necessarily be strong and firmly fixed, as it ?s 
the main support of the whole skeleton of supports. In loosely 
draped figures, which are proportionately heavy, it is advisable 
to fix a vertical beam of wood to the main iron bar ; for though 
the bar will keep the clay perpendicularly in its place, it is no 
provision against the sinking of a great mass ; and the quantity 
used in some figures, even of the heroic size only, amounts to 
about twotons. Two cross pieces of wood must be fixed to the 
main bar at the shoulders and the loins, from which the sup- 
ports of the arms and legs must be started ; and a third piece 
may be fixed in the middle to diminish the weight of clay: the 
supports of the legs must be bars, straight or bent, according 
to the position of the legs ; but the supports of the arms, when 
not detached from the body or drapery, may generally be made 
of twisted thick copper wire, small pieces of wood being 


| twisted in with it at short intervals and at right angles, like the 


pieces of paper in the tail of a boy’s kite. The fingers, if 
separated, will require similar care ; indeed, the clay should be 
gradually built up against a complete skeleton of supports, and - 
sufficiently strong not to yield in the least to the weight of the 
clay when the model is finished. The building of such a 
skeleton for a figure of the heroic size is often the work of a 
week or more, and it would be always advisable for the young 
sculptor, in modelling his first figure, to procure some ex- 
perienced hand to construct his skeleton of supports for him. 
If an arm is slightly elevated, and detached from the figure, 
the support might be so contrived as to allow the arm to be ~ 
removed at pleasure, which would enable the sculptor to 
model the part beneath it with much greater ease, and would 
considerably diminish the risk of injury to the arm. The con- 
trivance is easily accomplished, for nothing more is required 
than a pipe or tube in the shoulder support, which could receive 
and hold firmly the skeleton support of the arm, which might 
be a bar of wood or of metal, or merely thick or twisted wire, 
when of a small size. In modelling a bust very little support is 
necessary, an upright piece of wood with a cross bar at the 
shoulders being quite sufficient ; but a small cross bar at the 
head would do no harm. 

Another essential part of modelling is preserving the mois- 
ture of the clay, which should be always uniform if possible ; 
it must never be allowed to dry, and it can be kept moist with 
very little trouble. While the modeller is at work and the 
figure is exposed, especially in warm weather, he should re- 
peatedly sprinkle it with water. A plasterer’s brush is the 
best instrument for this purpose, and much superior to a 
syringe or the mouth, which some sculptors formerly used to 
apply as a squirt, even in the presence of their sitter, when 
modelling a bust. Nollekens, according to his biographer, 
Smith, adopted this elegant method of keeping his clay moist 
while modelling the bust of George III., and in the King’s 
presence. Bacon, on a similar occasion, used a silver syringe. 
At night time or when the artist is not at work on the model, 
it should be covered over with a wet cloth or sheet. A figure 
may be kept moist for a long period without adding water, 
provided the air be kept away from it; this may be done by 
an oil-silk or any airproof bag, which can be made fast to the 
plinth of the banker by clay. Sculptors generally model 
flowing draperies from lay-figures. When the model is com- 
plete the next process is to take the cast to work the marble 
from, or to make other casts from. The whole model, while 
wet, must be covered in two or three masses, or more if neces- 
sary, with plaster of Paris; when this is fixed and dry the 
whole may be separated at the joints, without any regard to the 
preservation of the model, for when the mould is taken the 
model is no longer of any value. When the clay is completely 
removed from the mould the component parts of the mould 
must be again put together, and in the place of the original clay 
it must be filled with plaster of Paris, and when the cast is well 
set the mould may be carefully broken off in fragments, and the 
cast is exposed and complete, the finished work. If casts of it. 
are required a new working mould or safe mould, as it is termed, 
must be taken in many parts, and if the figure is to be executed 
in marble it is copied by the carvers, with the assistance of the 
pointing-machine. It is so contrived that it can diminish or 
increase the scale of the model with perfect ease and 
nicety. It is always best to make the model of the size of . 
the intended figure if practicable, because any error in a 
small model becomes multiplied in a larger one in proportion 
to the difference of size. Flaxman was in the habit of making 
small models, and he had in consequence sometimes immense 
labour to go through to diminish errors in the full-sized marble- 
work : it is hardly possible to completely rectify them. 

The ancient sculptors used to bake their models, but this is 
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not so good a plan as making plaster casts from them, though 
less troublésome and much cheaper ; the clay in’ drying shrinks 
and is apt to crack, and certainly never comes out of the oven 
the same shape that it was when put into it, or at least when 
originally modelled. These baked models are called terra- 
cotta (baked earth) figures, are extremely numerous, and are 
generally of small dimensions, but there are a few of a large 
size in various European museums. ‘There are four at Naples 
which were found at Pompeii, and the inferiority of these works 
is some proof of the advantage of the modern method of taking 
plaster casts from the models over the ancient system of baking 
them, for the errors in the proportions of these works are pro- 
bably to a great extent due to the shrinking of the clay in the 
oven. The ancients made also moulds of clay, which they like- 
wise baked, and they formed their casts by the pressure of clay 
into these ; this practice of pressing clay or any malleable sub- 
stance into a mould is still occasionally had recourse to in 
works of fine art, and constantly in the potteries, and by frame- 
makers, 


ERECTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
AMERICA. 


HE following report has been presented by the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, of the United States 
House of Representatives :— 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to whom 
was referred House Bill 261, make the following report, and 
submit the accompanying substitute for said Bill, and recom- 
mend the passage of the same for the following reasons :— 

- The United States Government has at this date nearly three 
hundred public buildings in the various stages of progress of 
planning and construction, all under the supervision and control 
of the supervising architect of the Treasury, and from fifty to 
sixty new buildings are authorised to be constructed by each 
Congress. To carry on these works and to provide for the 
construction of these buildings many millions of dollars are 
annually appropriated and expended. For the expenditure of 
the moneys thus appropriated, as for the expenditure of moneys 
appropriated for any other public purpose, methods should be 
adopted which will secure the largest degree of utility from and 
economy in the application of the moneys expended. Your 
committee do not believe that these results and other beneficial 
results that should be obtained are obtained under the existing 
methods for planning and constructing the public buildings of 
the United States. 

While the employment of the best artistic thought, the best 
and most approved systems of construction and equipment, and 
the utmost development of structural economics ought to be 
represented in the public edifices of this great nation, the con- 
trary of these propositions is the result obtained under existing 
methods. 

Your committee are advised that the best and highest types 
of artistic thought and architectural skill, producing the 
greatest development of structural economics in European 
countries is found in the Government buildings of those coun- 
tries ; that such Government buildings in artistic design, if not 
in economy of construction, surpass those erected by municipal 
or private enterprise, while in this country the reverse is the 
rule, and superiority of architectural design and economy of 
construction is represented in State, municipal and private 
buildings, and not in those erected by the general Government. 

A comparison of modern municipal buildings in our great 
cities, and business buildings erected by private citizens and 
corporations in such cities, with those belonging to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, will show as to the former constant 
progress in construction, equipment and artistic expression, and 
that this progress has been accompanied by a continual increase 
in economy of construction, while in the case of the buildings 
of the United States there has been but little, if any, advance 
upon methods of construction or equipment in recent years ; in 
fact, the buildings constructed recently by the United States 
as compared with those constructed a quarter of a century ago 
show a marked deterioration of artistic quality ; that, despite 
the marked inferiority of the typical Government buildings, the 
cost has been relatively and positively much greater than that 
of private buildings of the best type. 

Your committee has been furnished reliable and trustworthy 
infoxmation and data showing that the cost of the best types of 
buildings constructed for States, municipalities, corporations 
and private citizens ranges from 38 to 50 cents per cubic foot of 
space, while the cost of the buildings constructed by the United 
States ranges from 50 cents to 1 dollar per cubic foot. 

Thus it is demonstrated that the Government of the United 
States, in the methods it employs, does not avail itself of the 
best and most approved systems of construction or utilise the 
developments of structural economics, and when we add that 
it does not employ the best artistic thought in the design of its 
structures to make such structures to serve as models and 
standards of excellence and superiority for the works of private 
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ownership, but that such designs and plans fall so far behind 
the standards of the age that they are obsolete almost before 
they are drawn, and are always wasteful and extravagart, it is 
not surprising that it requires double the expenditure by the 
Government that is required to be expended by the private 
citizen to obtain like structural space results. + | 

. The conditions and results to which your committee thus 
call your attention are the conditions and results which neces- 
sarily follow the methods and practices now employed by the 
Government in planning and constructing its buildings, and in 
no respect gives warrant for criticism of, or for impugning the 
capability or integrity of, the officers of the Government charged 
with the responsibility for such works. 

The office of supervising architect of the Treasury was 
established at a time when but a few buildings were constructed 
by the Government annually, when the planning and general 
supervision of such few buildings was easily within the scope of 
the capacity of one man, and the purpose of the Government 
in creating the office was to obtain the exclusive benefit of the 
artistic skill and scientific knowledge of one learned and eminent 
in the profession of architecture for the planning of the build- 
ings to be erected for its use. The main purpose in the creation 
of the office was that its incumbent should be the artistic 
designer of such buildings. 

If by the development of conditions, methods and practices 
it now transpires that the time of the supervising architect is 
wholly employed in matters of administrative detail, matters 
pertaining to contracts for construction or with details relating 
to the actual construction of buildings and the architectural 
work of the office, the plans, designs and specifications are 
prepared by mere copyists, cheap clerks ; such was not the 
intention of Congress when the office was created. It was to 
obtain architectural skill in the designing of buildings ; to obtain 
and utilise artistic thought, not mere mechanical or clerical 
skill, that a supervising architect was wanted. It was not 
intended that, as now, clerks and copyists should do the work 
of the learned architect, and that the learned architect should 
be occupied with the work of clerks and copyists. Yet this is 
the present condition of the conduct of the work of that office, 
and it is necessarily so. It need not be urged that it is 
physically impossible for one man to devote sufficient thought 
and time to the proper designing and preparation of plans and 
specifications for fifty or sixty buildings each year, which in 
their artistic expression shall be creditable to the nation, to the 
age and to the architectural genius of the country, and that in 
the economy of construction shall do justice to those from whom 
the cost of such construction is drawn. 

How much of the time of the supervising architect may be 
devoted to the work of designing and preparing the plans for 
buildings may be conjectured when the amount of administrative 
work devolved upon him under the present methods is under- 
stood. The volume of work thrown upon him relating to 
repairs, maintenance and alterations of existing buildings alone 
is far greater than was the entire business of the office twenty- 
five years ago. In addition, every matter of detail relating to 
contracts for or the construction of new buildings, the appoint- 
ment of and correspondence with local superintendents of such 
buildings, has to receive his personal attention as well as the 
administrative control of the large force of employés in the 
office. The supervising architect cannot himself design and 
make original plans for each new building. This condition 
necessitates that the plans and specifications must be prepared 
by clerks in the office who possess no architectural skill or 
learning, and this results in the production of plans and 
specifications by the simple system of copying the drawings and 
specifications of a structure constructed in one locality to be 
used as the design for another in a different locality, and this 
regardless of the difference in geological or atmospheric con- 
ditions or space requirements, this resulting in the most wanton 
wastefulness of expenditure and absolutely precluding the 
possibility of progress in architectural design. 

The supervising architect rarely ever sees one of these 
buildings while in course of erection. Its construction is 
generally under the supervision of some local carpenter or 
builder who never made any pretence to architectural know- 
ledge or study, and whose appointment was secured, not be- 
cause of his skill or knowledge of the work, but because of the 
political influence he could marshal to secure him employment, 
and whose greatest solicitude is to prolong the tenure of his 
employment by delaying the completion of the work. 

Another very serious evil resulting from the system and 
methods now employed relating to the construction of public 
buildings, to which the committee would call your attention, is 
the length of time required to construct and complete one of 
these buildings. A building which, if the property of a private 
citizen would be constructed in months, when erected by the 
Government requires years for its completion. This necessarily 
results in great wastefulness and loss of money to the Govern- 
ment by the payment of unnecessary salaries of superinten- 
dents and other agents, by the expense of watching and caring 
for the materials and structure, and by the loss, waste and 
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deterioration of such material, besides the inconvenience to the 
citizens resulting from such delayed construction. From three 
years upward is the time employed in constructing a building 
that a private citizen or a corporation would complete in one 
building season. 

As an illustration of the extent to which this evil may extend 
under present methods, your committee would call your atten- 
tion to the last annual report of the supervising architect in 
relation to the public building at Detroit, Mich., where the con- 
struction was authorised eleven years ago, and 1,300,000 dols. 
therefore has been appropriated by Congress, years since, and 
the foundation-walls are not yet completed. Indeed, the abuses 
in the method above referred to have become so serious that 
the committee cannot conscientiously recommend public build- 
ings at many places where the economical and convenient 


transaction of the business would require or justify such build- | 


ings could they be provided at.a cost not greatly exceeding the 
necessary expenditure by a private owner for similar purposes. 
Of the Bills reported from this committee during the present 
session many are so reported only on the assumption that the 
buildings contemplated can be erected under some plan less 
wasteful than that now in operation. ; 

The scope and purpose of the measure. herewith presented 
is designed to remedy the many evils herein pointed out. To 
give to the country a better type of architecture in its buildings 
and to stop the wasteful extravagance that is the necessary 
result of the present methods, a system that is universally 
approved by the best business men and by the best-managed 
corporations of the country, should be a good system for the 
Government if its adoption is practicable. This measure 
authorises the employment of such approved system. It 
authorises the secretary, in his discretion, to obtain plans and 
specifications and local supervision for its public buildings by 
the system of competition among private architects. While 
not mandatory, it authorises the secretary to employ the archi- 
tect whose plans are approved to superintend the construction. 
It is to be presumed that this will secure the best architectural 
ability in the formulation of plans and the construction of the 
work according to such plans ; that the compensation of such 
architects will be determined, as in private employment, on 
fixed commission upon the cost of the work, and that this will 
secure speedy completion of the work. 

The measure does not abrogate or take from the super- 
vising architect any of the functions or authority belonging to 
the office which, under existing conditions, he is capable of per- 
forming. He will still, as now, retain general supervision and 
control of the work. He will remain and continue the repre- 
sentative of the Government in all matters connected with the 
erection and completion of the buildings, the receipt of pro- 
posals, the award of contracts therefor, and the disbursement 
of money thereunder, and perform all the duties that now per- 
tain to his office, except the designing and preparation of draw- 
ings and specifications for such buildings, and the local super- 
vision of the construction, and such drawings and specifica- 
tions shall be subject to his approval and to modification by 
him. In fact, this measure is intended to make him what the 
title of his office indicates, the supervisor of architects ; not the 
Government’s architect, but the supervisor of the architects of 
the Government’s works. Your committee therefore recom- 
mend that the accompanying substitute do pass. 


ROMAN-BRITISH CHURCH AT SILCHESTER. 


CCORDING to Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, a discovery of 
the greatest possible interest has just been made at 
Silchester, where systematic excavations under the auspices of 
the Society of Antiquaries have now been resumed for the 
third successive season. Close to the south-east corner of the 
forum, in the centre of the city, and in the angle formed by the 
intersection of two of the main streets, the excavations have 
disclosed the foundations of a small basilica, which, from its 
plan and arrangements, there seems every reason to believe 
was a Romano-British Christian church. It stood east and 
west, and consisted of (1) a nave Io feet wide and 29 feet long, 
ending in an apse at the west end, with (2) two aisles, 5 feet 
wide and (3) rudimentary transepts, each about 7 feet square. 
Across the eastern end of the building was (4) a narrow 
narthex, about 7 feet deep. The total external length was 
42 feet. The central part retains its floor of coarse red 
tesserze, but in front of the apse, in the centre of what was the 
chancel, is a panel, 5 feet square, of finer mosaic, of black and 
white checkers with a border of red and gray lozenges on a 
white ground. On the panel doubtless stood a wooden altar. 
Owing to the destruction of the walls by the plough very little 
is left above the floor level, but it is possible to make out the 
wrangements with some degree of certainty. About 11 feet 
east of the church, in the court or atrium in which it stood, is 
the base of a platform, 4 feet square, built of tiles. On this 
probably stood the fountain, and a small pit lined with flints 
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the water. No signs of a baptistery have yet been met with, 
but a large well, carefully lined with wood, has been, opened 
out close to the apse, and other interesting features are, begin- 
ning to appear. Since the date of this building is possibly as 
early as the middle, and probably not later than the end of the 
fourth century, we may fairly claim to have laid bare the 
foundations of the oldest church yet discovered in Britain. The 
small size of the building is also interesting, since it increases 
the probability of our finding other such churches in the 1oo 
acres within the city walls, which enclose an area two-thirds the 
size of Pompeii. . ud 


WESTWOOD HOUSE. 


N Saturday last the first excursion of the season was made 

by the members of the Midland Institute Archeological 
Section to Droitwich, Westwood House and Salwarpe. Accord- 
ing to the Birmingham Post the party, numbering forty-five 
members and friends, under the leadership of Mr. Jethro A. 
Cossins (hon. secretary) started from New Street Station at 
1.50 P.M., and reached Droitwich at 2.47. The dark clouds 
which hung over Birmingham and the rain which fell so heavily 
at starting did not extend to Droitwich, where the weather was 
all that could be desired for rendering the excursion enjoyable. 
On alighting from the train the party proceeded on foot through 
pleasant green lanes to the noble and well-timbered park of 
Westwood. The house, the seat of Lord Hampton, stands on 
a slight eminence, whence an extensive and beautiful prospect 
of the Severn Valley, bounded on the south by the bold chain 
of Malvern Hills is obtained. The mansion was built by Sir 
John Pakington in the time of Elizabeth as a hunting lodge and 
banqueting-hall, the principal seat of the family being at 
Hampton Lovett ; but as this was burnt down in the time of the 
civil wars, Westwood House was then enlarged by the addition 
of diagonal wings at each of the corners. These have almost 
the appearance of towers, and are finished with perforated 
parapets and steeply-pitched pointed roofs. The appearance of 
the mansion when viewed either from the park or from the 
court is imposing, the width being extensive and the height four 
storeys. The photographer of the party took advantage of the 
occasion to obtain several interesting views as mementoes of 
the visit. The noble entrance-hall, with its ancient furniture, 
heraldic glass and curious family portraits was inspected with 
much interest. A small portrait of a gentleman in the costume 
of the sixteenth century attracted considerable attention from 
the fact that it represented a Sir J. Perrott, said to have been a 
natural son of Henry VIII., one of whose descendants 
established a claim to the manor of Birmingham. The library, 
dining and drawing-rooms, chapel and grand saloon were 
visited in turn, the ancient furniture, tapestry, china, pictures 
and carving being carefully inspected and admired. There was 
once at Westwood a priory for six Benedictine nuns. No 
vestiges of this building remain. The present house was the 
refuge of many Royalists during the civil wars, and later on many 
of the nonjuring clergy found residence and entertainment within 
its hospitable walls. Here, it is said, a lady of the Pakington 
family wrote the once famous book of devotion, “The Whole 
Duty of Man.” From Westwood a short walk across the park 
brought the party to Salwarpe Church, a picturesque building 
near the little river Salwarpe, about two miles south-west of 
Droitwich. Here the rector, Canon Douglas, received the party 
and explained the chief points of interest. The church has a 
fine Norman arcade, carved-oak screens of later date, four- 
teenth-century aisles, Perpendicular tower and a modern 
chancel. The earliest tomb now remaining is a recumbent 
effigy of an ecclesiastic said to represent William Richepét, a 
former rector, who died in 1401, and founded a chantry. There 
are also monuments to members of the Talbot and Gresley 
families. A curious series of arches under the windows of both” 
aisles raised a discussion as to the purpose for which they were 
intended, and the architectural authorities agreed that probably 
they were built to contain monumental effigies. The most 
noteworthy feature in the church is a singular cross-shaped 
sinking in the north wall between the parclose and the second 
window ; probably it was intended to receive a carved wooden 
image of the Crucifixion. A church in Bedfordshire has a 
similar recess, and these are the only known examples. The 
party next visited the Court-house, a fine timber-built house 
connected with the churchyard by a bridge over a very deep 
cutting of the Gloucester and Birmingham Canal, whose wind- 
ing lines and steep tree-clad banks look hereabout very 
attractive and picturesque. The owner of the Court received 
the party, kindly allowing them to inspect the house. He 
exhibited an ancient stone quern or hand-mill, which he had 
recently discovered. The manor belonged to the brother of 
Earl Leofric in Saxon times. It descended to Urso d’Abitot 
after the Norman Conquest, and afterwards to the Beauchamps, 
Talbots and Gresleys. Richard Beauchamp, the great Earl of 
Warwick, was born here, and the event, it is recorded, was 


immediately in front of it seems to have been made to carry off ! celebrated with great festivity and rejoicing. 
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TESSERZ:. 


Eclecticism in Painting. 

E can no more recall the precise art of a past age than 
we can return to the manners, the customs, and the 
entire mode of thinking of that age. Man in every period of 
the world is essentially the same, but his tastes are so modified 
by the conditions of the society in which he lives that all 
attempts at literal imitation of a bygone epoch become mere 
affectation, and as the spirit of Chaucer is not to be caught by 
adopting his phraseology or by printing in black letter, so 
neither shall we catch the spirit of any school or master by 
adopting that from it which is merely contemporary. The only 
system on which the imitation of art can safely proceed nuust, 
therefore, be an eclectic system, but such an eclectic system as 
that of Michel Angelo, of Raphael, of Titian, of Correggio, 
or of Rubens. Art, excepting in its very earliest stages, has 
been, and always must in reality be, eclectic to advance; nor 
is it easy to determine how early in Italy eclecticism began. 
In the thirteenth century the sculptor Nicolo Pisano greatly 
raised his own art by engrafting on it principles derived from 
Grecian sculpture, and his example had much influence on the 
style of Giotto. From that time eclecticism, as long as it 
pointed to nature, steadily advanced painting, and will always 
advance it, excepting when, in the hands of the mannerists, it 
points from nature. If the eclectic system of the Caracci 
“scattered,” as Fuseli expresses it, “the seeds of mediocrity 
over Italy,” but which, as he remarks, “found a more benign 
soil and reared a more abundant harvest in France,” it was the 
effect of eclecticism locking too exclusively at art; and this 
prevented the Caracci themselves from taking the highest rank 
among painters ; though we cannot but think, from the praises 
given by Reynolds and by Fuseli to some of their works, they 
occasionally equalled the greatest. We have seena copy from a 
Madonna and Child by Lodovico that, in the expression of 
maternal tenderness, surpasses to our mind any conception of 
the same subject we are acquainted with, even by Raphael. 
Fuseli, indeed, whose verdicts can seldom be reversed, calls 
Lodovico “the sworn pupil of nature.” Where the Caracci 
and their followers failed, therefore, it was not because their 
system was eclectic, but because, though they possessed powers 
calculated to raise them cccasionally to the highest places of 
art, they were yet not powers of sufficient strength to sustain 
them there. There is, perhaps, more of what is eclectic in the 
art of Raphael than in that of the Caracci; but all this helped 
him to the acquirement of so much more of nature. Rubens 
has been called, and justly, by a late Professor of Painting 
“a great eclectic.” We need not allude to the inscription 
Tintoret placed over his door; nor would it, we apprehend, be 
difficult to show that even Rembrandt, entirely distinct and 
original as he may appear, was an eclectic. All these great 
painters differed only from the lesser eclectics in this, not that 
they loved art less, but that they loved nature more ; and from 
this greater love they understood art better. Nor is there any 
reason why, in the style of Rembrandt, another element might 
not have been added with immense advantage, namely, beauty 
of personal form, which would have made him more eclectic, 
and at the same time more natural; for the undue amount of 
ugliness and deformity in Rembrandt’s pictures is as unnatural 
as the all-pervading beauty now so much aimed at and so easily 
attained, and which is very far from leading to the ideal, the 

ideal always making beauty subordinate to character, 


Proportions of Greek Architecture. 

Lebrun, a French architect, and others who have followed 
him, have directed their attention to this point, that in those 
buildings of antiquity which are universally accounted 
beautiful, there is exhibited a certain constancy in their pro- 
portions of weight to support, and that this is the main 
feature that contributes to their beauty. He compared 
the widths of the columns, the widths of the spaces between 
the columns and the heights of the entablatures, with a 
view to see whether any constant relation was observable in 
these three quantities. In one case he found all the three 
about equal, and he hence made a hasty assumption that all 
three were nearly equal as a general rule. In this, however, he 
was wrong. Mr. Gwilt states that the voids (the united widths 
of all the intercolumns) are in some cases almost exactly 
equal to the supports (the united widths of all the columns), 
whereas in others the voids are more than twice as much as the 
supports. It may be remarked here that this does not allude 
to a comparison between any one column and any one inter- 
column, but between the whole of the columns collectively and 
the whole of the intercolumns collectively, for the columns are 
always one more in number than the intercolumns. Thus, a 
portico with six columns has only five intercolumns, one with 
four columns has only three intercolumns, and so on, But 
although there is not a constant ratio between the supports and 
the voids, Mr. Gwilt thinks there is a nearer approach towards 
establishing a ratio of quality between the supports and the 
pressure above. Mr. Gwilt gives a list of fifteen celebrated 


temples of antiquity, comprising all the three orders and three 
varieties of prostylar arrangement—the tetrastyle, the hexa- 
style and the octastyle, and notwithstanding the diversity: 
among them in other respects, they all exhibit a remarkable 
approach towards an equality between the supports and the 
weights of the portico. In six Doric specimens, including the 
Parthenon and the Theseion, where the whole of the supports 
or the united widths of all the columns is reckoned as 1, the 
average of all the superincumbent pressures, including the pedi- 
ment, is 1:16. In six Ionic specimens, including two out of the 
three parts of the triple temple, the average ratio is 1 to 1°05. 
In four Corinthian specimens the average ratio is I to 1°04., 
This near approach to anequality of ratios, Mr. Gwilt observes,’ 
“is so remarkable that it must be attributed to something more 
than accident, and deserves much more extended consideration 
than it has hitherto received.” The mode in which these 
results were arrived at is somewhat as follows :—The height of 
the column is multiplied by its diameter, and this by the 
number of columns, to obtain the whole area or surface 
of vertical support. Then the length of the entablature or 
superincumbent mass (equal to the width of the building) is 
multiplied by its height, and the result becomes very nearly 
equal to the former. But as all the porticoes have pediments. 
or triangular summits, the area is obtained by limiting the: 
height to a point half-way up the pediment itself, there being 
then, in the calculation, equal quantities of excess and defect 
which neutralise each other. Supposing this law of equality 
between the supports and the pressures to be strictly correct, 
there would still be a wide latitude for the taste of artist, since. 
it imposes no limit on the width of the intercolumns, all that 
would be necessary for the maintenance of the law being, that 
as the intercolumns are greater so must the entablature or 
pressure be less ponderous. It is well to remark, however, that 
though the averages deduced by Mr. Gwilt approach pretty near 
to equality, there are individual examples which depart much 
from it. Thus, in one of the Doric temples the burden is as small 
as 0'79, while in another it is as much as 1°45, the support being 
reckoned as 1 in both cases. It is also necessary to observe that 
the actual weight or quantity of stone is not here alluded to, 
but simply the area of the vertical section of the entablature 
and pediment compared with the area of the vertical sections of 
all the columns taken through the axis. 


The Association of Ideas in Art, 


Association is a correspondence or connection which 
exists either between some of our ideas or our apprehensions of 
certain facts, which our reason deals with and arranges accord- 
ing to the special natures of each. Other associations arise 
from habit or accident, between circumstances unconnected in 
their natures, but which we find it difficult to dissociate ; and if 
any one of these ideas comes distinctly into the mind, or if any 
one of these objects presents itself to our vision, the whole - 
train of circumstances which were previously in combination 
with them recurs to us. Accident may suggest, or our will 
determine, the combination which is modified by our physical 
or moral organisations. Our experience determines our modes. 
of thought, as it determines also our choice or preference for 
certain natural elements, which our practice as painters com- 
prehends—the recurrences of former modes of thought which, 
when once set in motion, are followed out in the order of their 
former action, The accumulation and connecting links of 
observation, obtained through the medium of vision, form to 
painters the sources of their occupation, and our most im- 
portant associations for practical use are furnished by them. 
Our impressions of these connecting links are so strong that 
each integral part has become concatenated in our minds with 
the other, so that we either can recall any one part of them at 
pleasure, or accident may be the means of reproducing any 
one of them ; and so strong is this power, that if of some large 
or extensive aggregate of particulars we should only see a part 
of an object, it will not only enable us to configure to ourselves. 
and complete the remainder, but also to associate the other 
members of the group. A fragment of a well-known statue, or 
a portion only of a well-known picture, when shown to us, by 
this process of association may be suggestive of the rest. The 
sight of a bit of travertine shall awaken associations of the 
Roman Coliseum, or a fragment of basalt will recall an 
Egyptian tomb or temple. The odour of a flower may suggest 
ideas of lands remote, or ideas of refinement. It is hardly 
necessary to urge the extent of associations, awakened by the 
sensation of touch, respecting the nature and texture of bodies ; 
and when these bodies are of metal, how associated are they 
with sensation of sounds ; and how again do these associations. 
in a complex form exist in the vision. As much of our plea-. 
sure arises out of this power of association, it is obvious how 
necessary it is to the young painter that he should be careful to- 
give so much of the character of the objects he represents as to 
aid the associations of the spectator, so that through the 
agency of what he has with skill made manifest, he may lead to 
that which he has not made manifest, but which, by the peculiar 
power of his art, when properly directed, the fancy of the spec- 
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tator is eriabled to complete. The extent to which sounds as 
well as sights furnish associations to human beings is self- 
evident. ‘The scream of infancy, the sonorous voice of man- 
hood, the shrill pipe of age, or the vocal utterances of the infe- 
rior animals, though the sources from whence they proceed may 
be hidden, suggest to us the general ideas of the character or 
forms of those who utter them—while modulations of the human 
voice in the same way proclaim intermediate states or modifica- 
tions of the severe or gentle, the healthy or infirm, the young 
or aged. Associations of quantities are among other functions 
of the human eye. By help of the known dimensions of a 
human being, we are able, by association, to form an estimate 
of his natural proportion, although we behold him in the dis- 
tant landscape reduced to a very diminished scale. This, 
together with the former illustration, belongs to the class of 
physical associations. Other associations of an emotional kind 
exist. The most trifling object or circumstance may be able to 
bring before us the land of our birth, or the memory of departed 
friends ; and the mind may be vividly affected either with 
emotions of pleasure or of pain, or feelings of hatred, or anger, 
or apprehension, where we have endured malice or injury or 
suffering. 
Egyptian Temples. 

All the buildings were comprised within a great enclosure, 
entrance to which was obtained by an opening or doorway in 
the centre of a massive structure called a propylon, generally 
sculptured in almost every part. Two long niches, or else two 
projecting blocks of stone, were generally formed on either side 
of the gateway, for the support either of obelisks or of colossal 
statues, some temples exhibiting the one and some the other. 
The passage through the propylon gave entrance to a large 
court, bounded on every side by pillars. These pillars were at 
some distance from the side walls, and as a roof of stone ex- 
tended from the tops of the pillars to the adjacent wall a kind 
of colonnade was formed to lead along both sides of the court 
from the propylon to the temple, which was placed at the 
farther end of the court, opposite the propyion. The temple, or 
naos, had in front a portico or pronaos, which formed in 
general the most conspicuous feature in these structures. 
There was generally an ascent from the propylon to the temple, 
to give the facade of the latter a more imposing appearance. 
The number, height and width of the columns supporting the 
temple depénded on the size of the temple itself, but the inter- 
-columniations, or spaces between the columns, were often built 
up to nearly half the height of the columns themselves, thereby 
giving to the portico a much heavier appearance than it would 
otherwise have presented. The portico was generally two, 
three or more columns in depth, so as to form a large space 
before entering the temple itself. Behind the portico or 
pronaos was the main body of the temple itself, bounded on the 
four sides by walls, which were independent of the boundary 
wall of the enclosure. A doorway behind the middle of the 
portico gave admission to a square compartment or hall, sup- 
ported by columns, and behind this other openings, still in the 
central line from the middle of the front of the temple, !ed into 
other courts, halls, galleries, &c., some of which communicated 
with staircases that led up to the roof, while others appear to 
have been apartments for the priests and devotees. At length, 
approaching very near the remote end of the building, was the 
holy chamber itself, the spot where the statue of the deity was 
placed to whom the temple was dedicated. Besides the statue 
there was generally a monolith, or altar of stone. There was a 
retired open space behind and around the sanctuary and stair- 
cases to lead up to the roof of the sanctuary itself, for the holy 
chambers of the temple appear to have been almost entirely 
‘dark within. The wall which bounded the whole of the temple 
was generally covered with hieroglyphics, and between it and 
the wall which bounded the enclosure was an open walk or 
terrace, where it is supposed the common people were allowed 
to go, none but people of consequence being allowed to go 
within the temple, and none but priests and kings into the holy 
sanctuary itself. It thus appears that a complete Egyptian 
temple, with all its accompanying arrangements, was in every 
respect a vast affair. The enormous propylon, sometimes a 
hundred feet wide, had a portal which gave entrance to a long 
dromos, or avenue of sphinxes ; then came (frequently) a second 
propylon, with a second avenue of sphinxes beyond them, and 
in some cases even a third. Next came an open court sur- 
rounded by pillars, and then the many-columned portico of the 
temple itself. Within this portico were numerous sanctuaries, 
hall, apartments, galleries and staircases, all bounded by a 
richly sculptured wall, while an external wall bounded the whole 
enclosure, including the propyla and the court. 


St. Sophia, Constantinople. 


The arrangements which Justinian made for the construc- 
tion of this building were immense. He proclaimed that he 
wished it to be the “grandest monument ever erected by the 
hand of man.” He wrote to the governors of the several pro- 
vinces of his empire, commanding them to search for marble, 
for columns, for sculptures—for every work of art which could 
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be brought from ancient buildings to aid in the construction of 
his church. Eight columns of white marble were brought from 
the Temple of the Sun at Palmyra, and eight of green marble 
from the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, while relics of other 
kinds were brought in from various quarters. Justinian showed 
the eager zeal with which he entered on the matter by his 
arrangements for overlooking the work. The church being not 
far distant from the palace, he caused a gallery to be con- 
structed from one to the other, that he might pass to and fro 
at pleasure to watch the progress of the workmen, which he 
did, clothed in a coarse linen tunic, with a handkerchief bound 
round his head and a staff in his hand. The architects had 
under them a hundred master builders, who each directed a 
hundred workmen, so that there were ten thousand employed 
in all. The workmen were paid stone by stone, as rapidly as 
each stone was placed, and the emperor gave additional pay- 
ments to those who exhibited unusual zeal or skill. A level 
area being prepared, a foundation of concrete was_ laid, 
the patriarch invoking blessings on the work, and the 
emperor laying the first trowel full of the concrete. 
This concrete, laid on to a thickness of 20 feet, hardened 
to the consistence of stone, and formed the groundwork 
on which the church was built. The walls were built 
chiefly of brick, encased with marble; but the columns 
were of marble and stone. The dome was constructed of a 
peculiar kind of bricks made in the island of Rhodes, remark- 
able for their extreme lightness. When the building, consisting 
mainly of a square structure surmounted with a dome, was 
reared to its full height arrangements were made for its decora- 
tion. And here appears to have been the point to which 
Justinian gave his chief attention, for the building, as such, had 
nothing extraordinary about it. Gold and mosaics were applied 
in profusion to the surfaces, the walls were coated with precious 
marbles, the capitals and the cornices were gilt, the vaulted 
roofs of the side-aisles were painted in encaustic, the interior of 
the cupola ornamented with a mosaic of gold and colours. 
Paintings and pictures were introduced, all done on a flat 
surface of gold. Vases, candelabra and crosses, in solid gold, 
were placed at different parts of the interior. The expense of 
the structure was enormous. Notwithstanding the devotion to 
it of all the wealth which Justinian could fairly bestow and the 
voluntary gifts from others the royal treasury became so 
exhausted that, before the temple was finished, tribute from the 
provinces, spoils from conquered nations, increased taxes from 
the people—even the leaden pipes from the city fountains—all 
were placed in requisition to supply either money or materials. 
Justinian employed seven years in collecting the sumptuous 
materials and nine in the actual building. 


Elastic Moulds. 

The principal material used for elastic moulds is glue or 
gelatine. The best fish glue will answer as well as gelatine, and 
is much cheaper. The material is dissolved, like glue, in a 
vessel placed over the fire in a pot of hot water, stirring it 
during the process. To each pound of the gelatine it is 
necessary to add three-quarters of a pint of water and half an 
ounce of bees-wax. It is ready for use when about the thick- 
ness of syrup. The model must be oiled carefully with sweet 
oil, and the composition must be poured upon it while warm, 
but not boiling. Having set, it may be taken off the model. 
When the model is small it should be placed in a shoe or case, 
which gives facility for shaking the mould well when the plaster 
is poured, so as to drive it well into the crevices. The plaster 
should be fine, and in order that it may harden and set quickly 
about half an ounce of alum should be added to each pint of 
water used in mixing it. Before using the mould it should be 
carefully oiled. Great care is required in mixing the plaster 
and watching it when in the mould, for if it be allowed to 
remain long enough to heat the mould is destroyed. 


** Swarf.”’ 

A very superior quality of iron used to be made in Willen- 
hall from the “swarf,’ or filings of iron, and hence called 
“swarf iron.” This iron was used formerly for all particular 
purposes in forged work, and even for links for best chest locks. 
A Mr. Daniel Daker, of Darlaston, used to go round the dis- 
trict collecting the swarf from the locksmiths, which. he made 
into “swarf balls.” Mr. Richard Tildesley, a cabinet or bright 
lock-maker, who died so late as the year 1816, not only used 
this iron for his “links,” but he also bought old horse-shoes, 
from which he made the internal parts of the locks. The great- 
grandfathers of some of the oldest inhabitants of Willenhall, in 
their day, had to work down thin iron for “lock-plates,” &c., 
from bars which were considerably too large for their use. 
Rolls for rolling sheets and plates were then unknown. It was 
the custom with the masters, towards nine or ten o’clock at 
night, to say to the apprentices, “ Now, lads, leave work and 
come and strike,” which was the process employed for drawing 
the bars of iron to a proper strength and size for use, as at that 
period iron was not made as it is now of every size and shape 
suitable for the various articles it may be required for, and 
hence called merchant iron. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


BERLIN possesses an excellent society of artists, the Verein 
Berliner Kiinstler, and their influence was exemplified in 
the international exhibition of paintings that was held last 
year. But the Emperor is not satisfied with the organisa- 
tion and intends to create another body with the title 
“ Landes-Ausstellungsgemeinschaft,” to have charge of the 
annual exhibitions of Berlin. The Verein and the Senate 
of the Art Academy have even been asked to consider the 
regulations for the rival institution, but have prudently 
declined. The offices of direction will be in Berlin. All 
Prussian artists, including those who reside out of Germany, 
will be eligible for membership. The money obtained from 
the exhibitions is to be applied to the payment of expenses, 
and with the balance pictures for public galleries are to be 
purchased. A committee of artists holding office for three 
years will have charge of some of the arrangements. The 
members will consist of twenty painters, six sculptors and 
four architects, and at least fifteen of the members must 
reside in Berlin. The jury of admission will consist of 
seventeen members, ten being from Berlin, aad out of the 
seventeen members of the hanging committee fourteen must 
belong to the capital. The “Cultus” Minister will have 
the highest authority over all arrangements (subject, of 
course, to the Emperor’s control), and he will appoint a 
representative whose approval will be requisite for whatever 
is proposed or performed. ‘The decree will not surprise a 
German, for all things now are being brought under 2 central 
authority, and a modern “ Cultus ” Minister especially needs 
to be “ vielseitig” in talent and possessed of encyclopzedic 
knowledge. The artists may regret the loss of that liberty 
which permitted them to organise occasional exhibitions, 
but, like all their countrymen, they are bound to obey 
whatever is determined by authority. 


THE evils of competition are felt in Australia, although 
with so young a country it might be supposed that archi- 
tects would be more able to bear the ills the profession is 
heir to than their brethren in Britain. At the last monthly 
meeting of the Victorian Institute of Architects we find the 
president, Mr. INskip, spoke as follows :—‘‘ For my own 
part I consider architectural competitions the great curse of 
our profession, and as lately remarked, they are ‘an invita- 
tion to architects to see who can tell the greatest lie upon 
paper.’ No other profession is called upon to compete for 
work in this fashion. I think if any person asked lawyers 
to tender for work they would be laughed at. Why then 
should architects (perhaps the worst paid of all professional 
men) be expected to waste their time and money in com- 
petitions? I think myself there is only one way in which 
competition can be fairly carried out, and that is by limited 
competitions in which every competitor would be paid for 
his labour, professional assessors being appointed whose 
decision should be final. Rules should be drawn up by the 
Institute, and unless competitions were conducted in accord- 
ance with those rules no member of the Institute should be 
allowed to send in designs. ‘There would then be some 
guarantee that the best design would be selected. If the 
Australian institutes were federated (as I sincerely trust 
they may be before long) this might be accomplished, 
but until federation of the institutes is brought about, I 
fear it is next to impossible to deal with this matter. To 
show the loss competitions are to the profession, take for 
instance the present competition of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigades Board. Some sixty sets of drawings have been 
sent in, and if architects were fairly paid each set would be 
worth 4o/, or 50/., or a total of, say, 2,400/7,, when the suc- 
cessful architect who carries out the work can only receive 
as commission about 750/. If we go further and take the 
whole of the competitions that have taken place during the 
last five years, I verily believe if all the competing archi- 
tects had been ‘fairly paid for their labours it would perhaps 
amount to a fourth of the total amount of commission paid 
to architects upon buildings actually erected during that 
period. This is a deplorable state of affairs, especially 
when we take into consideration the fact that in nine cases 
out of ten the best designs in these competitions were not 
selected. It, therefore, cannot be denied that competitions 
as we now know them are a curse to the profession.” Mr. 
INskip can only hope that competitions will be regulated 
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in the future ; but if federation could be realised we fear 
that some other obstacle would then arise. Why cannot 
the Victorian Institute adopt some principle and let the 
members adhere to it when competitions are announced ? 
It would then be seen how far loyalty extends and some- 
thing would be gained. In Australia the evils of the 
system could be at least minimised and with more care 
than in England. 


THE prizes of the French Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres for this year have been awarded. M. EUGENE. 
Munvz, the conservator of the Library and the Archives of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, has obtained the Fould Prize, 
amounting to 4,000 francs, for his “ History of Art during 
the Renaissance” and other works. A second prize of the 
value of 1,000 francs was given to M. Louis Gonskr for his. 
‘‘ History of Gothic Architecture.” The Delalande-Guéri- 
neau Prize of 1,000 francs was received by the Abbé 
BatiFFOL, tor his book on “The Abbey of Rossano.” 


A MEETING of the Incorporated Gas Institute was held 
in Westminster on Tuesday, under the presidency of Mr. 
W. A. Vaton. In the course of his address he referred to 
an apparatus invented by Mr. JoHn AITKEN, of Falkirk, by 
the aid of which it is practicable to count the dust particles. 
in the air. It revealed that in the air of Glasgow, on a wet 
morning, 7,500,000 dust particles were disseminated in a 
cubic inch of air. It was calculated that in London nearly 
100,000 tons of sulphur were produced annually by coal 
combustion and thrown into the air. Mr. VALoNn said that 
the enormous daily formation of sulphur was spread by 
natural means over the entire area of the great city, and 
served to counteract the death-laden germs constantly being 
discharged from the refuse heaps and sewers. ‘This is a 
new theory of the advantages of what people commonly 
regard as the smoke nuisance. It will serve to explain the 
plan adopted by one of Bauzac’s physicians, who advised a 
consumptive patient to leave the South of France and 
proceed to London in November, for the purpose of 
breathing the foggy air. 


ANOTHER of the old school of French artists has passed 
away, viz. JEAN BoNNASSIEUX, the sculptor, who died in 
Paris from an attack of congestion of the lungs, He was 
in his eighty-second year. M. BoNNassIEUX was born at 
Panissitre. In 1836 he won the Prix de Rome. His 
earliest success was the statue Cupid Cutting His Wings, 
which is now in the Luxembourg. It gained for him a 
second-class medal in 1842. At the Universal Exhibition. 
of 1855 his A¢editation obtained a first-class medal. It was. 
purchased by the State, and placed in an apartment of the 
Palais Royal, where it was destroyed during the turmoil of 
1871. A replica of it is now in the Luxembourg. M. 
BONNASSIEUX was commissioned to execute a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin for Puy, which is about 50 feet in height. 
Some cannon taken at Sebastopol were employed for the 
bronze. He executed another statue of the Virgin for the 
church of Feurs. He was offered a commission for the 
statue of VOLTAIRE, which was to form one of the series 
decorating the exterior of Vusconti’s additions to the 
Louvre, but had scruples about representing the enemy of 
his religion, and at his request he substituted a figure of 
FENELON. A son of the sculptor is a well-known architect 
in Paris. 


/ 


WE mentioned last week that two concerts were to be 
given in the Salon exhibition. They have been postponed 
indefinitely. The cause of the abandonment is curious, 
It may be recollected that the ‘“ Assistance publique ” made 
a demand for a share of the sums paid by visitors to the 
Salon exhibitions, on the ground that the Salon resembled 
places of entertainment which were bound to contribute to 
the public charity. After litigation, it was decided that - 
there was a difference between an exhibition of pictures and 
a theatre or concert-hall. But it was apprehended that the 
proposed concerts would be utilised as evidence in support 
of the official contention, and on that account M. CoHEN’s 
musicians will not be heard. The case is a curious illus- 
tration of French arrangements, but it also displays the 
want of foresight which is a characteristic of the committee 
of the Salon, and through which the Society is declining. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ANCIENT CHURCH NEAR THE CORN HALL, TOURS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NOS, 4938 & 499,._.THE LIBRARY, LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 
{SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN.] 


DESIGN FOR MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, OXFORD. ~ 

T was proposed in this design to face the exterior * ith 
Bath stone of best quality (or other stone dec ded 
upon) and to use brick for internal walls, white gazed 
bricks being used in the areas. Most of the floors would 
be fireproof.- In the minor rooms pitch-pine would be 
used for woodwork and oak or American walnut in principal 
rooms. ‘The corridors would be generally of mosaic, with 
dados of mosaic or American walnut. Ornamental ceilings 
would be of American walnut and fibrous plaster. Messrs. 
Mortey & WoopHousE, of Bradford, prepared this design. 


ENGLISH ART IN THE CHICAGO 
~ EXHIBITION. 


1% has been very generally stated that none but the works of 

living painters will be admitted to the Chicago exposition ; 
so far is this from. being the case that the chief of the art depart- 
ment has been making the most strenuous efforts to secure a 
retrospective art exhibit from the several European countries. 
All the expenses attached to the transportation and care of any 
loan exhibits of other than living artists will be paid by the 
exposition authorities, and special attention will be given to the 
care of such exhibits from the time they leave their owners’ 
hands until their return. While the exposition executive will 
meet the expenses above alluded to, the Royal Commission 
have kindly consented to take charge of any works of art which 
may be loaned for the period of the exposition. 

Up to this time French artists have found a much larger 
market for their works in America than has been the case with 
English artists. By making a fine retrospective exhibit which 
will make a good impression upon visitors at Chicago next 
year, English artists will reap great benefit thereafter. It is 
also sought to obtain the loan of any relics of the early history 
of America, and it is believed that there must be many in the 
possession of Englishmen, who would be willing to lend them, 
if made aware of the fact that such a loan is desired and that 
their treasures will be well cared for. The building in which 
such relics will be displayed is fireproof, and, besides the care 
which they will receive at the hands of the Royal Commission, 
the executive in Chicago will give special attention to them as 
in the case of works of art. 


THE MEMORIALS SOCIETY. 


Aas tenth annual meeting and excursion of the Society for 

Preserving Memorials of the Dead will be held on next 
Tuesday and Wednesday, at Bishop’s Stortford and neighbouring 
district. Little Hadham Hall, Little Hadham Church, Brang- 
bury Church, Standon Church, the Hospice, Standon ; Much 
Hadham Church, Bishop Bonner’s Palace, Bishop’s Stortford 
Church, Sawbridgeworth Church, Hatfield Broad Oak Church, 
&c., will be visited, and the memorials in them will be 
described. 

At the third general mee ing, Mr. F. Brooksbank Garnett, 
C.B., exhibited a drawing made by himself (in actual size) of a 
small monumental brass figure found in the possession of the 
rector of St. Margaret, Rocing, where it has been for many 
years, and which has now been identified, from its similarity to 
an engraving in “ Haines’s Manual of Monumental Brasses,” 
1861, as the figure of John Borrell, serjeant-at-arms to King 
Henry VIII., stated to have been formerly in Broxbourne 
Church. 

The monument is described as follows in Brayley & 
Britton’s “ Beauties of England and Wales,” 1808 :—“ In the 
north aisle is a slab, inlaid with curious brass figures, of John 
Borrell, serjeant-at-arms to King Henry VIII.; Elizabeth, 
his wife, and their children, eight sons and three daughters. 
The serjeant is depicted in plate armour, with roundels at the 
knees and elbows; on his head a helmet, the vizor up; both 
hands have gauntlets, and his right hand sustains the mace ; 
he has on a sword and dagger, and his feet rest upon a dormant 
lion. His lady is arrayed in the square head-dress of the time. 
His arms are a saltire between four leaves in base, on a: chief, 
a tiger’s head erased between two battle-axes. At the sides of 


the slab are labels containing the sentences ‘ Espoier en Dieu,’ 
and ‘I trust in God,’ alternately. According to ‘ Weever’ the 
serjeant died in 1531.” 

Clutterbuck’s ‘ Hertfordshire,” 1821, describes the same 
monument in similar terms as then existing ; but Cusans, 
1874-78, while quoting Clutterbuck’s previous description, 
observes that the motto, ‘‘Espoier en Dieu,” is all that now 
remains of the brass. 

The brass found at St. Margaret, Roding, agrees with the 
foregoing description in every particular, but unfortunately had 
been broken off below the knees, so that the feet and lion 
dormant are missing.. The vicar of Broxbourne has compared 
the pattern of the figure with the matrix on the slab in his 
church, and finds it to correspond exactly ; the three pins by 
which it had been fixed also agreeing with the pin-holes in the 
slab. 

This figure is of great antiquarian interest, and probably 
unique in its details, although not remarkable for fine work- 
manship. An etching by Mr. W. B. Rye, dated 1851, purport- 
ing to be of the same brass, appears in the “ Publications of 
the Antiquarian Etching Club,” but curiously enough represents 
the figure of John Borrell completely reversed, looking to the 
left instead of to the right, bearing the mace in the left hand 
instead of the right, and the dagger on the left side. 

Mr. Garnett is informed by the vicar of Broxbourne that 
two of the scrolls, ‘“‘ Espoier en Dieu,” alone remain. Unfortu- 
nately no tidings have yet been obtained either of the figures of 
the wife and children, or the arms, which are all missing, and 
probably disappeared from their place between 1821 and 1851. 
The present rector of St. Margaret, Roding, who has been 
there from 1864, states that this brass had been for years before 
then in the possession of his father, who was rector from 1838, 
and he is not sure how or when he obtained this interesting 
relic. It is to be hoped that the publicity now fgiven to the 
matter. may lead to the discovery of the other portions 
of the brasses, if they are now in private hands or in any col- 
lection, so that through the instrumentality of this society the 
whole may happily be restored to their proper place at Brox- 
bourne. 


EFFICIENT VENTILATION. 


HE twelfth volume of the “ Transactions ” of the Sanitary 
; Institute, which has just appeared, is not so large as some 
others of the series ; but it may be more generally useful, as it 
contains the descriptive catalogue of the Parkes Museum. There 
is also a list of members. The essays are as follows :— 
“‘ Model Dwellings in London and Overcrowding on Space,” by 
Dr. Louis Parkes; ‘‘ Prevention of Infectious Diseases,” by 
Professor Wynter Blyth; “The Sewerage of the Town of 
Maldon,” by Mr. R. F. Grantham ; and the “ Ventilation and 
Measurement of Cubic Space,” by Sir Douglas Galton. From 
the last, which contains an epitome of the author’s theories on 
ventilation, we take the following extracts :— 

The great object of efficient ventilation is to enable change 
of air to take place without its being unpleasant from the 
draughts which it occasions. This change of air is governed 
by certain natural laws. Air consists of molecules, which are 
very loosely attached to each other, and small increases of tem- 
perature or slight diminutions of pressure allow these molecules 
or particles to separate, and thus a cubic foot of warmed air 
weighs less than-a cubic foot of cold air. For instance, at a 
temperature of 32 deg. Fahr., a cubic foot of cold dry air, at the 
level of the sea, would weigh about 567 grains. At a tempera- 
ture of 100 deg. Fahr. a cubic foot of air would only weigh 
497 grains, and at a temperature of zero, that is 32 deg. below 
freezing-point, it would weigh 606 grains. 3 

It follows from this that air, when it is warmed, expands and 
ascends; and air, when it is cooled, contracts and falls. It 
also follows that as the warm air ascends the colder air rushes 
in to fill its place. Everywhere this heating and cooling of the 
air is going on ; the sun’s rays warm the objects on which they 
impinge, these objects in their turn warm the air ; the vicinity 
of a shaded surface cools the air, and thus both in turn cause 
movements in the currents of air. In this room, as air is 
warmed by your bodies, it ascends ; it comes against the glass 
of the windows or skylight, cools and falls down. You say that 
you feel a draught from the window ; thatis not necessarily air 
coming in from the window; it may simply be the cooled air 
falling on you. 

It is on this law of the dilatation of air that all the move- 
ment of the atmosphere depends, from the winds and hurricanes 
to the ventilation of our houses, except where we propel air by 
fans or other mechanical appliances. The law which regulates 
this movement of the air in a confined space, when the tem- 
perature is higher than that of the outside air, depends upon the 
following considerations :—1. Upon the difference of tempera- 
ture of the air inside the confined space, as compared with-that 
outside. 2. Upon the area of the aperture through which’ the 
air passes. 3. Upon the height of the column of ascending air. 
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If AB represent the height of a column of air of the outside 
temperature 7, and AC the height of a column of the same 
quantity of air expanded by the warmer temperature /, then 
the velocity at which the warmer air ascends will be that which 
would be acquired by a body falling from C to B. The 
theoretical formula due to this is :— 

VeVBCx 22. 

And where V = velocity in feet per second. 

H = height of shaft. 

z’ =temperature in shaft. 

¢ =temperature out of doors. 

a =coefficient of dilatation of air, which for 1 deg. Fahr. 
= ‘00203. 

The theoretical equation becomes V = 8-204 ,/Ha (Aor 
But the actual movement of air in a flue is very different. 
It is diminished by the resistance afforded by the chimney or 
flue in which the column of ascending air is contained. This 
resistance increases directly with the length, and inversely with 
the diameter or area of the flue; and it also increases with the 
square of the velocity of the air currents. The resistance is, 
moreover, much influenced by the material forming the sides 
of the flue. With a sooty flue the velocity, with equal tempera- 
tures, has been found to be one-half that of a clean flue. The 
velocity is, moreover, diminished by any impediment to the 
ingress of the fresh air required to supply the place of that 
which flows out ; and therefore an efficient system of ventila- 
tion requires that the extraction of air should be accompanied 
by arrangements for the supply of fresh air. For these reasons 
it is preferable, in estimating the amount of air removed for 
purposes of ventilation from buildings already constructed, to 
measure the actual volume of the air in the flues or air 
passages—that is to say, to cause it to pass along a channel 
the size and area of which are known, and then to measure the 
velocity with which the air passes through this channel. The 
multiple of the area into the velocity in a given time gives the 
volume which passes through in that time. 

There are various ways of measuring the velocity. It may 
be done by puffs of vapour of turpentine; by little balloons 
filled with hydrogen, and weighted to be of the exact specific 
gravity of air. A very convenient instrument is the anemo- 
meter, of which I show a specimen. The vanes are turned by 
the air, and the number of the revolutions, apportioned to the 
movement of the air, has to be ascertained in the first place 
by direct experiment, that is, by forcing a known bulk of 
air through a channel of a given size. That is to say, you 
provide a box or a cylinder of a certain size with a piston, and 
in connection with this box you place a tube of a known area 
and fitted to the size of the anemometer. You place the 
anemometer in the tube and you note its reading. You then 
cause the piston to descend in a given time and thus force the 
air contained in the box through the tube. You then note the 
reading of the anemometer, and thus ascertain the number of 
revolutions which coincide with the volume of air which has 
passed through the tube out of the box. 

This method requires great care and attention, and the 
absence of all cross currents in the place where the experl- 
ment is made. Another method for very roughly ascertaining 
the value of the revolutions of the anemometer is to draw the 
anemometer through the air at a given rate in a given time and 
note the revolutions, but this is liable to many errors. 

In heated flues and chimneys of manufactories, Fletcher’s 
anemometer is a very convenient form for measuring the speed 
of the airand gases. The instrument consists of two parts. 
The first part consists of two metal tubes of about three-tenths 
of an inch internal diameter, open throughout, and of any 
length ; secondly, of a manometer, or pressure gauge. Of 
these tubes the end of one is straight, while that of the other is 
bent to a right angle. When in use these tubes are placed 
parallel to each other, so that their ends are exposed to the 
current of air to be measured. They lie at right angles to the 
current, which thus crosses the open end of the one, and blows 
into the bent end of the other. By this means a partial 
vacuum 1s established in the straight tube, whilst the pressure 
of the current forces the air into the bent tube. A differential 
manometer attached to the outer ends of the tubes shows the 
excess of pressure in the bent tube over that in the straight 
one, The manometer used is a simple U tube set vertically, 
oe with microscopes and vernier scales, and containing 
ether. 

The difference of level of the surfaces of the ether in the 
two limbs can be measured to z345 of an inch. The difference 
of level between the columns of ether becomes a measure of the 
speed of the current passing the ends of the anemometer tubes ; 
the law which governs the speed is expressed generally by the 

ormula v= 4/f x 28°55. The corrections to be made for small 
variations of barometric pressure and temperature are un- 
mportant. 

This is a very convenient form of anemometer, because the 
pressure tubes may be of any length or diameter, and may be 
connected with the manometer by indiarubber tubing of any 


length. Therefore the readings may be observed in any con- 
venient place at a distance from the flues. The pressure tube 
should project into the air current to the extent of one-sixth 
part of its diameter, to measure the average velocity. It is 
desirable, after observing the height of the ether in the 
tube then to reverse the connection with the manometer, and 
to take a second reading ; if the smaller reading be deducted 
from the greater, twice the height of the column supported by 
the difference of pressure is obtained and the error of observa- 
tion is halved. But in this, as in the anemometer with vanes, 
there is a difficulty in accurately observing low velocities, z.2. 
under 1 foot per second. 

It is worth noting that a sheet of light tracing paper moved 
through the air at 2 feet per second takes up an angle of 
45 deg., and affords a ready means of measuring that 
velocity, and for smaller velocities the angle assumed by the 
flame of a candle affords a fairly accurate index according to 
the following table :— 


Velocity of flow of air. 


Angle of inclination of flame 
Feet per second. 


of candle with horizon. 
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Artificial methods in use for moving air may be classed as 
follows :—1. Movement by the application of heat to extract 
air, thus causing a vacuum which is filled yp by fresh air rush- 
ing in to fill its place. Of this method the open fireplace is a 
familiar instance. 2. The use of pumps to draw out or to force 
in air. 3. The use of fans either to extract the air from or to 
force it into the space to be ventilated. 

You will see from the formula for calculating the velocity of 
air in a shaft or flue that the velocity will vary either with the 
height of the shaft or with the temperature of the shaft. Hence 
a tall shaft with a small increase of temperature of air may 
produce as high a velocity as a short shaft in which the tem- 
perature is high. In this latter case it would be necessary to 
consume a large amount of fuel to increase the temperature of 
the air which passes up the shaft. Therefore the economy with 
which the law of dilatation of air can be applied in practice 
depends on the height of the shaft available. 

If you require the extraction of air to go on continuously 
you will find that a lofty chimney-shaft will be the cheapest and 
most effectual way of securing your object. It is simple and 
permanent. It requires comparatively little repair, and no 
skilled labour to look after it. Moreover, whilst a chimney-flue 
acts by means of the dilatation of air it also acts in another 
and occasionally very efficient manner. Whenever wind blows 
over the top of a shaft it draws with it the air in the shaft and 
causes an extraction, and as movement is almost always taking 
place in the atmosphere out of doors you may almost always 
rely upon a certain degree of extraction of air from a house or 
a room by means of shafts carried up to above the roof, which 
is independent of the temperature of the air in the shaft. But 
if you only want ventilation to be put in operation from time to 
time, as in a meeting-hall, it may often be found that when you 
take into consideration the first cost the extraction of air by a 
properly-constructed fan worked by a gas or other heat-engine 
would in many cases be more economical than the flue extrac- 
tion ; in all cases the warming of the air which takes the place 
of that removed must be taken into account. 

The most efficient, and at the same time most simple, 
method for removing the air of a room without having recourse 
to fans or other mechanical appliances is to carry up shafts 
from the room to above the roof so as to utilise the movements 
of the atmosphere, to which I have already alluded, to assist 
the movement which would naturally take place, partly from the 
warmer air of the room rising up through the shaft, and partly 
from the movement of the atmosphere outside, which, as I have 
already mentioned, will draw air up the tube. Thus, if the 
atmosphere should be without perceptible movement in cold 
weather, when the temperature indoors is maintained for com- 
fort above that out of doors, the difference of temperature will 
cause an upward movement in the shaft. In hot weather, if 
the shaft is colder than the outer air, a down current may 
probably ensue ; but if in hot weather there should be little or 
no movement in the shaft, this occurs at a time when the 
windows can be kept open and the air be renewed by this 
means: 

The velocity due to the action of the wind which prevails 
in a shaft is modified by friction. This friction varies inversely 
with the area of the shaft, and in the case of small tubes it 
forms a very perceptible element of retardation. Experiments 
made with tubes 3 inches in diameter tend to show that the 
velocity obtained in the tube was about two-fifths of that of the 
wind ; larger diameters, on the other hand, produce better 
results. These results were obtained in a place supplied as far 
as possible with fresh air to replace that removed, in a manner 
as far as possible independent of the movement of the 
atmosphere, and with the top of the tube freely exposed on all 
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sides, These shafts will very rarely be found to be without 
action, for the atmosphere is always more or less in movement, 
and whenever there are currents passing over the top of the 
shaft an upward current is. produced in the shaft. 

Inventors frequently maintain that this action of the flue or 
shaft is influenced by special forms of cowls. No doubt you 
must have a top or cover to the shaft to prevent rain coming 
down ; but numerous experiments which have been made by a 
committee of the Sanitary Institute tend to show that, with 
equally sized apertures at the top, an open tube would act best, 
and that the principal condition in the shape of the top which 
influences the velocity, under similar conditions of force of 
wind, is the area of the aperture as compared with the area of 
the upcast flue. That is to say, an increase in the area of the 
aperture of the top properly regulated as to shape may, under 
certain circumstances, produce an increased velocity in the 
upcast flue, and where a cowl appears to show an increased 
velocity in an upcast flue, it results from the enlarged area 
afforded by the cowl as compared with the area of the shaft. 

Where large numbers of persons are to be provided for, 
especially, for instance, in schools, some mechanical means 
of supplying air is absolutely necessary ; but in ordinary 
houses the simplest plan of providing warmed air is to utilise 
some of the waste heat which, in the case of an ordinary open 
fireplace, passes away unused up the chimney. The venti- 
lating fireplace, which has been generally adopted in barracks, 
was designed with the object of obviating the above-named 
objections to the common fireplace, and to utilise the spare 
heat, as well as to provide such adequate means of ventilating 
the soldiers’ rooms in cold weather when the windows are shut, 
as would not be liable to be deranged. Fresh air is admitted 
to a chamber formed at the back of the grate, where it is 
moderately warmed by a large heating surface, and then carried 
by a flue, adjacent to the chimney flue, to the upper part of the 
room, where it flows into the currents which already exist in the 
room. 

Barrack-rooms have fireplaces and windows, but these are 
not sufficient as ventilating appliances in rooms where there are 
many occupants. The ventilation is therefore supplemented by 
Sheringham’s valves near the ceiling, and by shafts carried 
from the ceiling to above the roof. These shafts have gene- 
rally been made of wood or brick; for if made of zinc, 
exposed to the outer air, that part of the action which is due 
to the excess of the warmth of the air of the room over that of 
the outer air would be retarded in cold weather. 

The methods of ventilation which are adequate for barrack- 
rooms would not suffice for places where large numbers are 
congregated, as, for instance, in large schoolrooms. In _ these 
it would be preferable to adopt either a method of forcing in 
fresh air by means of a fan, or of extracting the air by means 
of a powerful shaft, and replacing the air thus extracted by 
fresh air. In a properly devised building the latter would be 
the most economical arrangement. With proper arrangements 
for the supply of fresh air, the purity of the air would be 
the same in either case. But in our large Board schools you 
may take it as an axiom that you cannot secure adequate venti- 
lation without the application of some mechanical system ; and 
that, in order to obtain the greatest economy in the application 
of a mechanical system, it is essential that it be made a part 
of the original design. 

The fresh air should be obtained from places where there 
are no adjacent sources of impurity ; especially not from the 
vicinity of ash-pits, manure heaps, gully gratings or other 
sources of foul air. The inlets from the outer air should be at 
least 2 feet from the ground, and the surface near should be 
paved and sloped away from the inlet, so as to carry off wet 
rapidly. It has been éstimated that the impurities of town air 
are very much diminished at 200 yards height, and are not 
found above 600 yards in height, A London fog will rarely be 
perceptible at a height of above 100 yards ; consequently, to 
bring pure air into a large town, the simplest way would be to 
draw it down from a height by means of a high shaft or tower. 
The Houses of Parliament could be supplied with very much 
purer air than is now provided for them by bringing the air 
from the top of the Victoria Tower. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


ip is stated in the Czty Press that the Governors of Christ’s 
Hospital have decided to purchase a site for the boarding 
school at Horsham. The land, which is upwards of 1,000 acres 
in extent, is beautifully situated, it appears, between the Surrey 
and Sussex hills, and itself consists of hill and valley. Evena 
glimpse of the sea may be had eighteen miles away. Although 
it is a good distance from London, special facilities will be 


afforded by the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway } 


Company, including a new station in close proximity to the 
school. Cheap return tickets will be issued to visitors, the fare 
for the double journey being 2s. 6¢. The governors have also 


arranged with the company to run cheap trains to ‘the sea> 
which will enable the boys to get an occasional bathe in the 
briny, and more or less frequent trips to the seaside. It is, 
proposed to put up a building at Horsham large enough to 
accommodate 850 boys, but the funds will probably not allow of 
more than 700 being received at the first. Under the present 
system there are about 1,100 children, including some 70 or 80 
girls, in the different schools. Under the new scheme there 
will be 1,000 more; but the additional number will comprise 
day scholars, who will be educated somewhere in the London 
district. The governors do not intend to consider further sites 
until some progress has been made with the building at 
Horsham, but it is thought quite possible that a further piece of 
land may be acquired at Horsham for a girls’ school, the 
scheme providing that 350 girl boarders should also be pro- 


vided for. 


BERKS ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


AY excursion was lately made by the Berks Archzological 

Society to the site of the ancient palace of the Bishops of 
Salisbury, at Sonning (of which not a vestige remains), and to 
the adjacent beautiful parish church of St. Andrew’s, of which 
the Reading Mercury gives the following report :— 

At Holme Park, the seat of the Rev. H. Golding-Palmer, 
the party were received by Mr. and Mrs, Golding-Palmer and 
the Ven. Archdeacon Pott, vicar of Sonning, and walked 
through the grand sylvan scenery of this park to the supposed 
site of the palace. Here, on a knoll overlooking the Thames, 
the Rev. J. M. Guilding read.a paper on “The Early History 
of the Sarum Bishopric.” He said the spot on which they 
were assembled was one teeming with interesting associations 
both as regarded the civil and ecclesiastical history of Berk- 
shire. It was the site of an ancient palace or Manor-house 
of Sonning, which long before the Norman Conquest was con- 
ferred upon those early bishops who exercised jurisdiction in 
the county of Berks with varying titles, and which after 
the Conquest was the principal manor or endowment of the See 
of Sarum, a diocese which had produced a long roll of illus- 
trious prelates, who as statesmen, divines, or teachers had left 
their mark on the pages of history. With regard to the house, 
which originally stood at that spot, not a vestige remained. It 
was probably a fine specimen of the baronial residence of a 
great feudal noble, moated, and from the fact that Bishop 
Ralph Ergham in 1380 obtained the royal license from 
Richard II. to crenellate or fortify his episcopal residence at 
Sonning, it was a castellated building of some size. This would 
be still more probable from the fact that in the time of Bishop 
Metford it was cf sufficient size to be the temporary residence 
of Queen Isabella of Valois, the child queen and widow of 
Richard II. At the survey made in 1574, when the estate 
passed into the hands of the Crown, it was evident that the 
buildings were on a princely and extensive scale. There was 
no doubt, moreover, from the records given in the “ Registrum 
Sti Osmundi” that the manor was the most valuable endow- 
ment possessed by the See of Salisbury, and that its value in 
modern times would be nearly 3,o00/. per annum. The rev. 
gentleman proceeded to deal with the connection of the Manor 
of Sonning with the Bishops of Sarum. It had been, he said, 
a matter of doubt among antiquarians whether on the sub- 
division of the See of Sherborne, effected by Archbishop Phleg- 
mund in 909, in the time of Edward the Elder, Sonning might not 
lay claim to have been sedes episcopalis, or bishop’s stool of the 
diocese. ‘The arguments in favour of such a supposition were 
several, The historian Florence of Worcester, writing in the reign 
of Henry L., 1118, gave a list of nine Anglo-Saxon bishops whom 
he described as E~iscopi Sunningenses ; and in the “ Registrum 
Sti Osmundi” the list was repeated. Then there was the fact 
that the Manor was an important endowment of the Bishop 
who exercised jurisdiction in Berks before the removal of the 
See to Sarum. Thus in the Domesday Book there was the 
following entry :—‘‘Land of the Bishop of Salisbury. In 
Charlton Hundred, Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, holds 
Soninges in right or lordship of his Bishopric. In the time of 
King Edward it was rated for 60 hides and now for 23. There 
are 2 mills and 5 fish ponds.” Lastly there was the evidence 
of Leland, the great antiquary of Henry VIII.’s time, who in 
“ Cygnea Cantio” had the line “Sunningum quoque, presulum 
Cathedram.” He was sorry to say that he thought so far as 
those authorities went they were hearsay. No charter could 
be found, and he himself had gone through the charters re- 
lating to the early kings of Wessex and could find nothing 
relating to the bishopric of Sonning. Therefore it was a 
matter of comparative conjecture at what time the See became 
possessed of the Manor, and then it was a matter that required 
some explanation how the bishops of that portion of Wessex 
bore, as they certainly did, the title of Sonning. Mr. Guilding 
then sketched the ecclesiastical history of Wessex from the 
time of Birinus, bishop of Dorchester, the “Apostle of Wessex. 
He showed how Ina, king of Wessex, divided the See of 
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Wilton into two. portions, viz..Winton. and - Sherborne, 
and how Edward the Elder, feeling the necessity of restoring 
order, government and religion in Wessex, divided the over- 
grown diocese of Sherborne into two ‘sees. A bishop. was 
appointed for Berks and Wilts, having missionary aims, and 
therefore residing at Ramsbury, Wilton or Sonning, taking his 
title indiscriminately from one or other of these places. He 
was, therefore, very much afraid they must give up the idea that 
there was ever an independent bishopric at Sonning. Her- 
mann was the last bishop of Sherborne, and he removed the 
see to Old Sarum, whence it was removed to New Sarum in 
1217 by Richard Poore. To St. Osmund, the first of the great 
Norman bishops, a man of noble birth, the Church of England 
owed an inestimable thing, for he might be looked upon as the 
compiler of the first national Prayer Book, the Use of Sarum, 
which became the model for all the English Church versions, 
Succeeding bishops included Hubert Walter (who founded St. 
John’s Hospitium, Reading), Richard Poore, Richard Metford, 
Robert Neville, William Ayscough (who was closely connected 
with Reading), Richard Beauchamp and others. In_ the 
thirteenth century they found the first authentic  visita- 
tion of Sonning Church and its dependencies, which was 
made by William de Wanda, dean of Salisbury, in 1220. 
Here he might be trenching a little on the ground gone 
over by Canon Pearson, the late revered and beloved 
rector, who collected interesting particulars connected with the 
parish, which were embodied in a little volume by the Rev. 
Prebendary Stephens, containing a memorial of Canon Pear- 
son’s life and ministry. He had himself gone to the original 
authorities. It appeared to him that the church of St. Andrew 
had only just been rebuilt at the time of the visitation. No 
doubt there would have been a church dedicated to the same 
Saint from Saxon times. But it was a great church building 
age, and the early Pointed style of architecture had just become 
popular. In the visitation the chapels of Sonning were de- 
scribed as St. Bartholomew, Erlegh; St. Nicholas, Erlegh ; 
St. Nicholas, Sindlesham, a private chapel, in which the rustics 
were prohibited to hear service; St. James, Ruscomb; All 
Saints, Wokingham ; St. Nicholas, Hurst ; St. Michael, Sand- 
hurst ; and St. Bartholomew, Arborfield, the latter described as 
“non dedicata, et est tota ruinosa.” The visitation appeared 
to have been attended with happy results, for Dean William de 
Wanda granted a house and residence for the vicars of Son- 
ning, the deed marking out the boundaries of the present 
vicarage. Dean de Wanda held a second visitation of clergy 
officiating at Sonning and its dependent churches in 1222, and 
the details gave a graphic picture of the state of religion 
m an important parish of England at that time. As to the 
history of the Manor, it passed into the hands of the Crown 
by the exchange effected in 1574 between Queen Elizabeth and 
Bishop Gheast, the last of the Sarum bishops who resided at 
Sonning. In 1575 application was made to the Queen for the 
repair of the ancient wooden bridge connecting Oxon and 
Berks, and it appeared that Sir Hy. Neville, an ancestor of the 
present Lord Braybrooke, acted as Crown steward... The name 
of Holme Park was found in 1609 in a document of James I., 
which the estate had borne ever since. It was not a little 
curious that the families of Barker and Rich, subsequent 
owners of the estate, should be found at an early period among 
the tenants and officers. Thus Mr. Rich, “a verie old man,” 
was mentioned among the Jrefositi or officers of the Manor in 
1576. So far as he (Mr. Guilding) could understand, the 
family of Barker occupied the Manor during the first portion of 
the seventeenth century as tenants of the Crown. During the 
Commonwealth the house became greatly dilapidated, and was 
eventually sold to Sir Thos. Rich, alderman of London, a 
native and benefactor of Gloucester,on whom Charles II. at 
the Restoration bestowed a baronetcy for his loyal services. 
The title became extinct some time in the eighteenth century 
(though afterwards revived) and the estate passed into the 
hands of the Palmer family (settled at Hurst in 1600), the 
present representative of whom was their present generous and 
respected host, the Rev. Henry Golding-Palmer, to whom, on 
behalf of the company, he begged to extend their warmest 
thanks for his reception that day. 
_ At the church Archdeacon Pott, speaking at the west end of 
the ave, said there was a tradition that the church was 
originally longer, and that an additional bay was taken from the 
nave when the tower was built. He did not know that there 
was any evidence of that beyond the curious grooves between 
the north Pillar and the tower ; but the nave was short in com- 
parison with the chancel, which was particularly deep, being in 
fact as long as the nave. The round arch of the south porch 
and the pillar on which the alms-box rested, were the only in. 
dications they had of the early Norman church. The latter 
was found built up into the wall, and was a very beautiful bit of 
work, An antiquarian tracing out the old masonry would 
however, find bits of Norman and even of Saxon work built in 
ge were several such in the tower. The nave was remark- 
nce for the height of its pillars, exactly as at All Saints, 
okingham ; and when they knew that Wokingham was. a 


"dependency of Sonning, the thought naturally. suggested itself’ 


that the two churches might have been built. about the same 
time, and by the same architects. The clerestory was added 
in Canon Pearson’s time, under Mr. Woodyear’s advice and 
direction. Its addition. had not proved very judicious, 


the weight having been too. great for. the pillars, so. that. 


they had put in iron ties in the north arcade. The beautiful 
windows on the south side were the original early Pointed 
architecture. The chancel arch was also the original, and the 
deep chancel itself must be attributed to the bishops and deans 
of Sarum. The burial-place of Ciricius, who .was Bishop of 
Salisbury and afterwards Archbishop. of Canterbury, was un- 
known. It was at one time thought that he was buried. here, 
but the present bishop had decided that that theory would not 
“hold water.” The shrine, to whomever it was erected, had 


gone, and seemed to have been destroyed. Leland said when 


he came there it was still existing at the east end of the church. 
The Ven. Archdeacon then described the beautiful arch on the 
north side of the sanctuary, under which is the Pearson monu- 
ment. The arch is full of sculpture, on the north side being 
Our Lord in glory blessing the Apostles, and on the other a 
figure of the Blessed Virgin, with angels and saints. « Its 
history had never been traced. It did not fit, being too high 
for the position it occupies, and Canon Pearson’s theory was 
that it was. part of the shrine of which they had been speak- 
ing. All the chancel was original, the arches and the east 
window having been reconstructed on the original lines. A 
feature of the church were the very deep chantries, running to 
the whole length. The screens on the north and south, which 
were ancient, originally stood nearer the nave ; but it was very 
possible there were altars on the west side of those screens, and 
of course there were at the east end; but there was only one 
piscina remaining—the one they still used—and that was in the 
north chantry. The south was the most modern of the chan- 
tries, and was still called the Rich aisle. The other had 
belonged since the Reformation to the Blagrave family, who 
were very large owners of property in that parish as well as 
other parts of Berkshire. When Bulmershe belonged to the 
Blagraves they were buried in that chantry, and there was a 
very curious bit left of one of the Blagrave monuments. The 
site of the sacrarium was exactly the old one, but of course the 
ornamentation was modern. 


Having inspected the brasses and other monuments, includ- 


ing the splendid monument erected by the parish in 1876 to 
Robert Palmer, of Holme Park, and his brothers and sisters, 
the party returned to the mansion and partook of afternoon tea 
on the hospitable invitation of Mrs. Golding-Palmer. 


A GORDON MEMORIAL. 


HE Royal Engineers’ Memorial in London of the late 
Major-General Charles George Gordon, C.B., has been 
placed in the Abbey. The memorial consists of a bronze head 
in high relief, supported on a bracket with a shield below. The 
background of the relief is filled with foliage, and the spacearound 
the shield with scrollwork, in which is inscribed :—‘* Mandarin 
of China; Pasha of Egypt; Major-General of the British 
Army.” On the shield is inscribed :—“In memory of Charles 
George Gordon ; burn 1833 ; killed in Khartoum 1885. Erected 
by the Corps of Royal Engineers.” The memorial, which is 
the work of Mr. E. Onslow Ford, A.R.A., occupies the space 
over the belfry door, within the trefoil of the Early English 
wall arcading, immediately to the north of the great west door 


of the nave, and is close to memorials of two distinguished 


officers of Engineers, viz. Major James Rennell and Sir Richard 
Fletcher. 


DHvgones, 


“* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty,” —HAZLITT, 


THE POLYCHROMY OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


IME is fast diminishing the reputation which Hittorf, the 
German architect, once possessed. In the investigation 
of the question of how far colour was used in Greek buildings, 
he was a pioneer. The following is an essay in which he 
explained how much he had accomplished in clearing the 
obscurity. It is likely to be unknown to some of our readers, 
and they may also conclude that not much more has been made 
out since Hittorf’s days. 

I travelled in Sicily in the years 1823 and 1824, in company 
with two German architects, MM. Zanth and Stier. We dis- 
covered in excavations which I caused to be made at Agrigen- 
tum, Syracuse, Acre, Catanea, Segesta, &c., as Messrs. Harris 
and Angell had formerly done at Selinuntum, many vestiges of 


coloured stucco on the fragments of temples and other edifices: 
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built of porous stone, and many traces of colour employed 
without a coating of stucco, on hard and compact stone, and 
aiso upon marble. : Hen 

The great abundance of these indications of a primitive 
decoration by colour, the appearance of similar tints on similar 
members and mouldings, the presence of colour on‘ figure- 
sculpture, bas-reliefs and ornament, induced me to turn my 
attention to the theory which M. Quatremére de Quincy enter- 
tained relative to the employment of polychromy on stucco, and 
which he has so ably established in his magnificent work, “ Le 
Jupiter Olympien.” So fully did I concur with him in his 
opinion, that I thenceforward entertained no doubt, ‘not merely 
with regard to the application of colour to statuary, as esta- 
blished by M. Quatremére de Quincy ; but also, as a necessary 
consequence, to its adaptation to architecture, as evidenced by 
my own researches. 

Immediately on my return to-Rome I prepared, in con- 
junction with M. Zanth, restorations of those Sicilian temples 
the colours of which we could identify, and we had the privilege 
of exhibiting the drawings to the artists and antiquaries of that 
capital. 

~The principle generally followed we found to be—the 
colouring of the body of the wall a pale yellow or golden 
colour, the triglyphs and mutules blue, the metopes and the 
tympanum red, and some other portions of the building green ; 
and varying these same tints, or using them of greater or less 
intensity, as the judgment of the artist dictated. This dis- 
covery, so entirely subversive of the hitherto dominant idea of 
the monochromy of Greek art, met with many opponents, and 
but few supporters. The latter, however, increased in number 
after 1830, in which year I published at Paris the complete 
restoration of a Selinuntine temple, founded on the ancient 
coloured vestiges which I had been enabled to discover. In 
this essay I showed that polychromic architecture was prac- 
tised by the Greeks in all ages, who endeavoured, by so doing, 
to add to the elegance of their buildings, without detracting 
‘from their majesty ; and that this system of colouring, when 
applied under a pure sky, enlivened by a brilliant sunshine and 
surrounded by a gorgeous vegetation, was the only means 
of bringing the work of art in harmony with the richness of nature. 
Another reason for its adoption would necessarily have been 
the preservation of their monuments. The necessity for 
its application I proved by a consideration of its analogy 
with coloured statuary, from the employment of the latter con- 
jointly with mural historic painting in the edifices of antiquity, 
and from these requiring, in their union with architecture, a 
necessary similarity in the walls and decoration of the building. 
I maintained that the most admired structures of the ancients 
derived their effect from the harmonious combination of the 
three arts, the works of which, taken individually, may some- 
times approach to the sublime, but cannot, unless united, 
produce that sentiment of satisfaction and perfection which 
they then possess. 

From the known fact that the earliest temples of the Greeks 
were of wood, and that their first idols, derived from Egypt, 
were of the same material, I concluded that the desire of pre- 
‘serving their sanctuaries must have caused them to apply 
-some preparation to the surface of the wood; and that this 
coating must have been analogous to that of the idols which 
‘they were intended to receive, in order that the temples and 
their images might present, after the same lapse of time, a 
corresponding appearance. 

In support of this natural inference, I cited the passage in 
Vitruvius, where that author says :—“Ideo quod antiqui fabri 
quodam in loco edificantes, cum ita ab interioribus parietibus 
ad extremas partes tigna prominentia habuissent collocata, 
intertignia struxerunt, supraque coronas et fastigia venustiore 
specie fabrilibus operibus ornaverunt: tum projecturas tignorum, 
quantum eminebant, ad lineam et perpendiculum parietum per- 
secuerunt : quze species cum invenusta iis visa esset, tabellas 
‘ita formatas, uti nunc fiunt triglyphi, contra tignorum pre- 
cisiones in fronte fixerunt et eas cera czerulea depinxerunt.” 

From this I deduced that if, in accordance with this 
ancient custom, a coating of wax and colour was applied to 
those portions of the temple where wood continued to be em- 
ployed, this custom must by degrees have extended to those 
parts the forms of which, though executed in stone or marble, 
were imitated from the ancient practice of timber construction; 
and at length, by the sure result of religious tradition, and the 
requirement of a necessary connection between the details and 
the whole, it must have been applied to the entire surface of 
the edifice. 

The silence of M. Winkelmann and his followers as to the 
application of colour to ancient architecture, arose from the 
circumstance of the almost entire absence of remarks on this 
subject in the works of ancient authors ; and I attributed this 
absence to the very universal employment of polychromy by 
the ancients, which, presenting nothing remarkable from its 
singularity, did not require any special notice. This conclusion 
I showed to be supported by the fact of traces of colour being 
discernible to the present day on the Parthenon, Erechtheum, 
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Theseum, and on the ‘temples of gina and Basse, although 
Pausanias does not refer to any one of these as being so deco- 
rated ; and I directed attention to the fact that, in the only 
passage of his book which has reference to the application of 
colour—that which relatés to'the green and red tribunals—it is. 
not from the singularity of their decoration that he notices 
them, but because they served as a name to the edifices which 
contained them, in the same manner that the locality and form. 
served to designate two other tribunals, one of which took the 
name of parabyston, and the other of trigonon. 

I concluded from this passage that the red and green were. 
the predominant colours of these two tribunals, and that this 
system of polychromy must have been applied to secular as 
well'as to religious structures; that the silence of ancient 
authors, so far from offering any objection to this theory, proves 
the certitude of its universal application ; and lastly, that the 
material proofs of its practice, even now abundantly sufficient, 
would have been much more numerous, as observes M. Quatre- 
mére de Quincy, if modern critics, whenever they perceive 
traces of decoration, either on the monuments themselves or 
historically in the descriptions of ancient authors, had not 
seemed to be resolved sometimes to deny their consequence, as 
conflicting with their notions of the taste and genius of the 
ancients, sometimes to question their existence, and almost 
always to refuse them their due consideration. 

Without adverting to every monument of Greece and Sicily 
upon which any traces of colour are to be discerned, I will cite 
only the principal examples which served for my restoration of 
the Selinuntine temple. 

The pavement shown in the pronaos and cella of my design 
was imitated from the stucco floor still visible in the posticum 
and pteroma of one of the great temples of the same city ; and 
from the decorations of this pavement in the form of paintings 
I imagined that the ancient mosaics were originally of a similar 
treatment, the forms of which, whether representing compart- 
ments, arabesques, or animal creation, were invariably disposed 
in imitation of paintings, rather than consisting of rich slabs, 
as generally practised in the marble pavements of our modern 
structures. The coloured shafts I showed to be not only in 
accordance with what I had observed in Sicily, but to be cor- 
roborated by an autograph letter of M. Dufourny, which states ; 
—‘‘ Mr. Dodwell told me he had seen many temples in Greece 
the columns of which were covered with stucco, as were those 
of Girgenti and Selinuntum, in Sicily. Sometimes the stucco, 
as at Selinuntum, was grey, red, or of a blue colour ; but stucco 
is found only on stone columns.” Although this fact, observed 
towards the close of the last century, has been unnoticed in all 
modern works on Sicily, we should. not refuse to receive it on 
this account, or consider as objections the silence of modern 
travellers. 

Slight indications of colour, preserved on various fragments, 
formed my authority for the restoration of the Ionic capital ; 
and for the caps of the ante I referred to the colour found on 
an anta at Selinuntum, and on those of the Temples of Jupiter 
at Aigina;, and of Nemesis at Rhamnus. The coloured mould- 
ings of the entablature were restored from portions of the. 
entablature of this very temple, and from other fragments 
scattered among the ruins. I could find but slight traces of 
colour on the metopes and architraves indicatory of the exist-_ 
ence of painted ornament, but I was enabled to recognise these 
features in various terra-cottas found in the island, the forms 
of which, copied from Doric temples, represented ornaments 
originally painted on the metopes and architraves of real 
monuments. The extent to which the ancients, even in the 
smallest utensils of ordinary use, imitated the forms and orna- 
ments of their edifices is very remarkable, and how the fictile 
vases frequently offer the image of the crowning cornices of 
temples or copies of celebrated paintings, thus giving to the 
rudest works of the potter a reflection of the most celebrated 
works of architecture and painting. The undoubted identity 
between the terra-cottas and the remains of Greek and Roman 
monuments has greatly corroborated the result of my induc- 
tions derived from other sources of a common origin anda 
common type between Greece and her colonies. 

Egina, Metapontum, Pompeii, Herculaneum and several 
other cities furnished suggestions for the restoration of the roof 
and the ornaments of the tympanum and portico. 

In justification of the rich decoration by colour given to a 
Doric temple I showed how, in the almost universal employ- 
ment of this order, colour offered the surest means of varying 
the richness and appearance of the sanctuaries, and of attain- 
ing very sensible modifications according to the character of 
the divinities. In all Greece, in Sicily and Magna Greecia the 
most important edifices were Doric, and the painted ornaments 
when more or less predominant would necessarily give more or 
less apparent magnificence or suitableness to particular 
divinities. The same result took place in the almost general 
use by the Romans of the Corinthian order, the character of 
which they varied by a difference in the profiles, and by the 
number of mouldings and sculptured ornaments. This feeling 
is evident from an examination of the simplicity of the orders 
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of the Pantheon, of the Temple of Antonine and Faustina, and 
of the Arch of Constantine, compared with the richness of the 
Temples of Jupiter Tonans, the Forum of Nerva, and some 
others. 

The Greeks, however, did not in all instances employ the 
orders of architecture according to the difference of their 
character and richness, for we find Ionic columns decorating 
the exterior of the Temple of Minerva Alea at Tegea, and 
Doric columns supporting Corinthian in the cella. The em- 
ployment of the Ionic column with a Doric entablature is 
another example of inattention to any very strict classification 
of the orders. I see in these instances a proof of a particular 


epoch in the history of architecture, and that the Temple of | 


Empedocles is by no means ‘an insulated example in this 
respect. % ‘ 

In showing how perfectly a Greek temple restored in all its 
colour bore resemblance to the coloured decorations of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii, how fully the architectural remains of 
these cities of Greek origin, as compared with the existing 
remains of Greece and Sicily, bear the palpable proofs of as 
great analogy, so that the employment of each of these styles 
is perfectly admissible in the same edifice without giving rise 
to the least inconsistency, we perceive unanswerable evidence 
in support of the permanence of forms and principles of 
architecture among the ancients, and a certain proof that this 
similitude on the exterior existed also in the interior. 

In seeking with care and discrimination to figure to our- 
selves as near as possible the type of the monuments of the 
mother country, Herculaneum and Pompeii must offer us 
invaluable materials. Although I have selected authorities for 
the restoration of the Temple of Empedocles derived almost 
exclusively from Sicily and Greece, I have had recourse to the 
precious remains of these cities in order. to demonstrate more 
clearly and to render more perfect the connection of these 
inductions. Thus the compartments of painted stucco imitating 
slabs of marble introduced both in the exterior and interior of 
the temple in the form of a dado round the walls, we see to be 
also so frequently employed in Pompeii as to prove clearly that 
it is a tradition of a system of construction which we find to 
have been generally practised in the Greek temples, and which 
is likewise common to most Roman temples. 

I restored the roof of the cella in the form of a double 
truss and open framework, having established the use of this 
mode of construction by the discovery of ancient tiles, painted 
on both surfaces, so as to be visible from below as well as from 
above ; which idea receives further support from roofs of this 
nature being represented in Greek and Etruscans tombs cut in 
the rock from Vitruvius’s description of the basilica at Fano 
and other similar edifices, from its existence in most of the 
constructions of Pompeii, whether real or depicted, and lastly, 
by the continuance of this system of covering in the primitive 
Christian basilicas of Italy and Sicily. 

The ornamentation of the timber-work of the roof is based 
on the traces of colour still visible in the marble beams of 
monuments in Athens and other parts of Greece, as also on the 
beautifully-executed and highly-coloured casings of the timber- 
work which have been found in some places—as in terra-cotta 
at Metapontum, and in some other instances of more precious 
material ; and lastly I referred, in support of this portion of the 
decoration, as I have had occasion to do for many others, to 
the Sicilian churches of the eleventh century. 

Before resolving on the style of painting most in accordance 
with the dimensions and character of the temple, I examined 
with great attention the application of historic painting to the 
embellishment of the walls in the edifices of Greece, and 
particularly in her temples. I perceived that the use of this 
species of decoration had been general in Greece, as will be 
evident on considering the porticoes of Athens, Olympia and 
Delphi, where Polygnotus, Euphranor and Micon, in depicting 
the exploits of the heroes of their country, excited their com- 
patriots to imitate their warlike virtues ; the Curia, in which 
Protogenes and Olbiades painted the images of legislators ; 
the theatres and Odeia, decorated with the portraits of poets 
and the representation of the Graces, their inseparable com- 
panions ; the Gymnasia, offering to the regard of the spectators 
the godlike conquerors in the contests of Mars and of the 
Muses ; the Propylaza, more famous for the precious works of 
the painter than for the marbles with which they were covered ; 
the palaces, houses and tombs, in which latter historical paint- 
ing on the wall formed the principal ornament ; and lastly the 
temples, as in Athens alone, those of Theseus, Erechtheus, 
Bacchus, Esculapius and the Dioscuri, the paintings of which 
were all significative, and in accordance with the places and 
divinities. We must not, however, confound this characteristic 
system, common to all the epochs of art in Greece, and which 
dates back to Egypt, with the no less ancient and general 
custom of suspending wooden tablets in the sacred edifices to 
serve as offerings. The most ancient examples of painting on 
the wall were executed in Italy, as in the Temple of Juno at 
Ardea ; in that of Care, of a more remote antiquity ; and in 
that of Lanuvium, where Caligula endeavoured in vain to 


detach them from the wall, and take them from ‘the ruined ~ 
temple which they had decorated. Painting in mosaic, whether 
in the manner of the ancient basilicas or of the works of the 
Renaissance, must necessarily have been ’a tradition of this 
usage. ee} 


As to the subject and composition of their paintings, it must - 


be observed that in vase painting and other decorations of the . 
Greeks the subjects were often copies of celebrated works, and . 
therefore necessarily gave a most exact idea of their character 
and effect. On examining the different kinds of these composi- 
tions—those in which the figures are ranged in isometrical 


perspective, and those in which they are placed in one line—I © 


selected the latter form of arrangement on account of the - 
restricted dimensions of the edifice. 


The sepulchres of the ancients being an imitation of their. 
temples, I examined the tombs of Corneto, with the view ot . 


ascertaining whether any peculiar arrangement existed in the 


disposition of their paintings; and in accordance with the - 
information thus obtained, without pretending that this dis-— 


position was universally observed, I left a space above each | 
painting for the exhibition of the votive offerings, an arrange- 
ment which may be warranted by the descriptions of Pausanias. 
The buckler of Pyrrhus was placed above the doorway of the 
Temple of Ceres in Argos, and movable portraits were: sus- - 
pended above the mural paintings of Polygnotus in the building 
contiguous to the Propylea. The offerings so frequently repre- 
sented on the upper part of vases, the scene of which exhibits. 
the interior of a temple, are no less conclusive proofs in favour. 
of the position which I have assigned them. 

Wishing the paintings of the interior to be as much in 
harmony as possible with the period when the temple was 
erected, I turned my attention to the state of the arts at the 
time of its foundation. The most ancient temples of Selinuntum 
belong to an epoch approaching that of the foundation of the | 
city, which was between the thirty-seventh and thirty-eighth 
Olympiad ; the next in age date back to the seventieth Olym- 
piad ; and the latest, among which is the Temple of Empedocles, 
were executed in the most brilliant period of Grecian art. 

It was, therefore, towards the ninetieth Olympiad, when 
Panenus, Polygnotus, Micon and many other celebrated 
painters flourished, that we must suppose these paintings to 
have been executed. From the vases which have been attri- 
buted to this epoch, I have accordingly borrowed the character - 
of the compositions which I imagined to be most in accordance 
with the destination of the building. 

The smallness of the temple caused me to consider it as 
having been destined to honour the remains of some deified 
mortal, in accordance with the religious motives of the Greeks, 
which caused many such temples to be erected to the memory . 
of their heroes. This supposition being confirmed by the fact, 
as adduced by Diogenes Laertius, that the Selinuntines offered 
divine honours to Empedocles for having saved them from the 
plague, I have imagined that this temple’might have been con- 
secrated to the liberator of the city.. Many authors concur 
that Empedocles was honoured with an apotheosis in the. 
ninety-third Olympiad ; but should there be no incontestable 
proof of this hypothesis, there is nothing opposed to it, and the 
presumption is justified by the name of the hero, the certainty 
of his worship, the identity of the time and the probability of 
the event. 

The statue of Empedocles was possibly of gold and ivory, 
and glittering with all the brilliancy of polychromic sculpture. 
This effect of splendour and colouring is quite in character with 
the particulars handed down to us of this favourite of the gods, 
who never quitted his purple mantle or laid aside his Pythian 
crown, and the statue thus restored would be quite in keeping 
with the system of coloured architecture established so success- 
fully by M. Quatremére de Quincy, and since confirmed by so 
many new and important discoveries. The exterior is orna- 
mented with coloured bas-reliefs, which are evidently far pre- 
ferable to paintings, inasmuch as the latter, representing but ' 
one particular effect of light and shade selected by the painter, 
can never offer the same powerful effect as polychromic 
sculpture, which, being always lighted in the.same direction as. 
the monument itself, presents continuously an effect in direct’. 
accordance and harmony with the structure. 

I have supposed the doors of the temple to be of bronze ; 
and the description of the gold and ivory doors of the Temple 
of Minerva at Syracuse provesto what extent this species of 
decoration was carried by the ancients. I place the altar in- 
the interior of the temple, from recollection of a passage in’ 
Cicero, where he states that two altars were placed in an 
zediculum at Messina. The great number of fragments pre- 
served and the limited dimensions of the temple caused me 
to adopt this example, as presenting less difficulties and | 
rendering its publication more practicable. The object of . 
my researches has not been the precise model of an ancient» 
sanctuary, but the restoration of a monument which gives the’) 
most easy and complete idea of the application of polychromic» 
architecture. 

After the publication of this memoir and the exhibition ot’, 
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the designs which accompanied it, the learned archzologist, 
M. Raoul Rochette, who in the first instance had accepted my 
discoveries in polychromic architecture, and acknowledged his 
belief in their accuracy from consideration of his own experience 
derived in Sicily, eventually proceeded to impugn my assertions 
relative to the employment of mural painting. He maintained, 
in common with the late M. Boettiger, that the Greeks had 
never, in the best epochs of art, executed their principal works 
on other material than on tables of wood, to be let into or fixed 
to the walls. He concluded by rejecting my assertion of the 
general practice of coloured architecture, confining it to the 
secondary means of mere embellishment. This opinion of the 
learned critic was in turn attacked by another eminent archzo- 
logist, M. Letronne (lately deceased) in a series of letters which 
he did me the honour of addressing to me, and in which he 
entirely concurred in the system I had laid down—the execu- 
tion of historical and mythological painting on the wall in all 
periods of Greek art, and the discontinuance of this style to- 
wards the decline of the Empire. 
“Subsequent to these publications appeared, among others, a 
pamphlet by M. G. Semper. This architect, on returning from 
his travels in Italy, Sicily and Greece, not only confirmed the 
existence of polychromy in all monuments, whether Greek or 
Roman, but he gives to its application the greatest possible ex- 
tension. This writer was followed by the German savant, 
M. F. Kugler, who endeavoured to establish, by aid of remains 
of antiquity and by quotations from ancient authors, that colour 
probably existed in the temples of Sicily, and in the most 
ancient structures in Greece built of stone; but that its em- 
ployment in Athenian edifices constructed by Pericles, and 
particularly the Parthenon, was confined to the application of 
blue colour to the metopes, the mutules, and the tympanum ; 
of red to some fillets, and the painted ornaments of some 
mouldings ; and of gold to some of the accessories, as the 
shields and the inscriptions on the frieze, the lions’ heads, and 
- the sculpture surmounting the acroteria: but as for those parts 
which form the principal and predominant features, as the 
columns, architrave, triglyphs and corona, M. Kugler con- 
sidered that they always presented the natural colour of the 
marble, as they do at present. With regard to the sculpture, 
he admits that the hair and drapery were painted, but believes 
that the plain and naked parts were totally unrelieved by colour. 
The last writer on the subject was the late M. Hermann. In 
this work the learned philologist examined particularly those 
passages in ancient authors which bear reference to historical 
paintings. -From this examination it results that if doubt may 
arise relative to several expressions employed to designate 
paintings executed on the wall, it is certain that where Pausanias 
speaks of paintings as partly or entirely effaced they were un- 
questionably wall-paintings. 

While these and several other kindred publications 
appeared, I collected from time to time fresh documents con- 
firming my first discoveries and the deductions | had drawn 
from them. The existence can now be proved of, we may say, 
the same colours on the monuments of Athens as those which 
I had discovered on the Sicilian temples, and as I had sug- 
gested that they had been doubtlessly applied to the monuments 
throughout all Grecian countries, and especially in those parts 
where Hellenic principles had been implanted, and had been 
preserved in their primitive beauty. Once, indeed, that the 
attention of artists and archeologists was awakened, and their 
researches especially directed to so remarkable a peculiarity of 
ancient art, and one hitherto so unnoticed, instances of the 
adaptation of polychromy multiplied constantly. The excava- 
tions in the Acropolis of Athens, executed under the. direction 
of learned men and distinguished architects, nominated to this 
effect by the King of Greece ; the researches prosecuted by the 
English, German, Russian and other artists, particularly the 
travelling students of the French Academy in Rome; and the 

‘ excavations executed in Sicily by order of the King of Naples 
—all these circumstances combined to furnish me with a variety 
of details as new as unexpected, and therefore, in republishing 
the “ Restoration of the Temple of Empedocles,” and a “ Dis- 
sertation on the Polychromy of Greek Architecture in General,” 
I venture to trust that I shall have answered satisfactorily the 
various objections which have been raised against my ideas ; 
but at Teast I can satisfy myself with the consideration that 
artists and archeologists will find materials in this collection of 
facts, reasonings and deductions which will enable them to 
form a complete idea of the question, and to resolve it accord- 
ing to their conviction ; and thus, by further discussions and 
researches suggested by the importance of the subject, enrich 
it constantly with new lights and fresh discoveries. 


EXCURSION OF ANTIQUARIES. 


iE Whit week the members of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
. Antiquarian Society visited the valley of the Wye, with Mr. 
On Wednesday the members pro- 


‘George C. Yates as leader. 
the guid- 


ceeded to Hereford and visited the Cathedral, under 
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ance of Dr Moore, secretary of the Woolhope Club. Pro- 
ceeding to Ross, they saw the fine church, the house of the 
Man of Ross, and other objects of interest, under the guidance 
of Dr. Strong and Rev. Prebendary Cobbold. On Thursday 
the members drove to Goodrich Castle ; Rev. Douglas Seaton 
described the castle and read extracts from a history of the 
castle, which he is about to publish. The drive was then con- 
tinued to Symond’s Yat. At Raglan Castle they were met by 
Mr. Somerset, who accompanied them round the beautiful 
ruins. The next day was devoted to Tintern Abbey and the 
Wyndcliff. The same evening the members drove to Port- 
skewet, and under the guidance of Mr. Hoskin saw the Severn 
Tunnel works, and visited a Roman encampment in the neigh- 


bourhood. Saturday was devoted to Chepstow Castle and 
Church. 


Cathedral Glass and Varnish. 


S1rR,—We have here a very choice example of a modern 
church, built fifteen years ago, but, alas ! we are condemned to 
perpetual gloom, through the windows being filled with 
cathedral glass ; not a ray of sunlight or warmth ever pene- 
trates the building, except through some quarries in one of Mr. 
Kempe’s beautiful windows in the chancel. Certainly we have 
little enough sun in North Yorkshire, and there is no need to 
shut it out and so keep the building gloomy and cold and 
cheerless. It isa great mistake from an artistic point of view 
as well, for what can be more beautiful than nature through 
Gothic tracery? Here we have trees and hills all around. In 
every country village the glass ought to be plain transparent 
house-glass. It is bad enough to have Belgian painted glass 
stuck in our windows, which reminds one of painted window- 
blinds, but surely we might be spared the infliction of cathedral 
glass as well. I suppose architects get into the way of specify- 
ing it without giving the subject a thought as “the proper 
thing.” I for one cannot see'that it is proper anywhere, even 
with unsightly surroundings in towns ; transparent glass, tinted, 
will do all that is necessary to shut them out. Then, again, in 
cathedrals and very large churches this wretched glass keeps 
every aisle and corner gloomy and cold, and prevents the play 
of light on the architecture through the clerestory and other 
windows. On the north side we require all the light we can 
get in this country. Then how acceptable is warmth in our 
interiors both from the sun and colour on our walls, &c. 
Of course, our woodwork is varnished. Here, again, I think 
architects are at fault in allowing it to be used, when they know 
it is destructive of all artistic effect, and soon becomes filthy in 
use. The first thing I have to do when I buy old oak is to 
scrape off coats of varnish. There is a magnificent oak 
Medizeval cabinet close to where I am living, which literally 
weeps tears of varnish from every projection and moulding. 
The other day I saw some new chancel fittings in English oak 
actually varnished by the architect’s orders. No wood can tone 
down under varnish, all the sharpness and beauty of the carving 
is ruined, and the whole thing vulgarised. There is no neces- 
sity to varnish even pitch-pine. I have just put up some 
padded doors in the church porch with a large amount of pitch- 
pine framing and filling-in above the doors. I have polished 
this and other woodwork with bees’-wax and a little brown 
ochre, and the effect is most satisfactory. This will do for any 
wood, and no dirt will stick to it. Recently I saw a man in an 
old abbey church oiling a parclose screen with boiled oil ; if he 
does it a few more times he will have the satisfaction of seeing 
the carving entirely filled up. Boiled oil for interior work is 
almost as bad as varnish, although the best thing for oak 
exposed to the weather. The Japanese and Chinese never 
varnish their cabinets and woodwork, but simply wax-polish 
them, leaving the surface dead. They are far too deeply imbued 
with true artistic feeling to do anything of the kind. Japanese 
wax can be bought at the chemists’, and is equally as good as 
bees’-wax for polishing, and leaves a dead surface.— Yours 
truly, J; Ce Fr. 

Whorlton, Northallerton : June 13. 


Wew Municipal Buildings. 


S1r,—I beg to inform you that the five sets of designs sub- 
mitted for final competition will be open for public inspection 
at the Settling Room, Gloucester Green, from the 16th to the 
28th inst. inclusive, between the hours of 3 P.M. and 8 P.M.— 


Yours truly, J. J. BICKERTON 


Town Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, Oxford : 
June 15, 1892. 
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CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Avonmouth.—The contract for St; Andrew’s Church has 
been signed by Messrs. R. Wilkins & Sons, of Bristol, builders. 
The cost of the church, owing to the expensiveness of founda- 
tions and of labour at Avonmouth, is higher than had- been 
hoped. The whole contract is for 6,590/., but only as much of 
this will be carried out as the committee have funds to execute. 
For the present the west end of the nave, the whole of the 
tower and the vestry have to be omitted. 

Barnoldby-le-Beck.—The ancient church of St. Helen has 
been reopened after restoration carried out under the direction 
of Mr. Ewan Christian. All the internal masonry has been 
repaired, stone sills placed to all the windows, the loose rubble 
has been removed from many square yards of the interior face 
of the walls, and rebuilt with brick and stonework. Large rifts 
in the east and west walls of the nave have been bonded with 
long pieces of stone and built up, the whole has been replastered, 
and for about 4 feet from the bottom cemented, the bases of the 
pillars have been restored, the nave and aisles concreted, re- 
floored and reseated with pitch-pine open benches. The south 
aisle has been thoroughly restored, external stonework made 
good, and an oak-timbered and leaded roof substituted for the 
old one. The other roofs, though in a bad condition, have had 
to be left. 

Birkenhead.—A Wesleyan chapel has just been opened at 
New Ferry. ‘The chapel has been erected on a site fronting 
the main highway from New. Ferry to Bebington, and has 
accommodation provided on the ground-floor for about 520 
adults in nave, transepts and ‘chancel. Two main entrances 
have been arranged, one by the octagon porch to the deft, and 
the other by tower porch to the right, minister’s vestry, &c. 
The scheme includes future school buildings. at. the rear, with 
accommodation for about 450 children in school and class- 
rooms. The general design is Decorated Gothic in style, a 
tower and spire being arranged to the right of the main front. 
The whole of the buildings, except rear elevation, are faced 
with red sandstone from Helsby, and’ the window and door 
dressings, &c., are of Runcorn ‘stone. ‘The roofs are ‘slated 
with best slates, in alternate red and blue bands. ‘The contract 
for the chapel portion of the scheme has been carried out by 
Messrs. Kelly Bros., of Walton, for 2,275/., from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Thomas. W. Cubbon; 
architect, of Birkenhead, whose plans were selected in a limited 
competition. The masonry has been executed by Mr. Hobson, 
of Liverpool, the glazing by Messrs: Wilkinsonand the plumbing 
by Mr. John Powell. 

“Northampton.—The new aisle erected to the church of 
St. Edmund has been dedicated. Besides. the new aisle the 
works have included the addition of a series: of clerestory 
windows to the nave on both the north and south:sides, as-well 
as new flooring and reseating, interior decoration: ‘and. re= 
arrangement of the system of heating and lighting. :The main 
contract works have been executed: by: Mr’ Henry Martin; 
The decorations were executed by Messrs. Campbell & Smith, 
of London, and the gas arrangements by Mr. William Tomes. 
The heating-work is by Messrs.‘ Stainton, of London. « The 
whole was from the designs of ‘Mr. M. H. Holding, ‘architect, 
of the Corn Exchange, Northampton. ©. . 


: SCHOOL BUILDINGS.’ ~: eb OFM 

Glasgow.—The foundation-stone of the new premises for 
the Logan and Johnston School of Domestic Economy’ has 
been laid at Greenhead, Bridgeton. The buildings, which are 
from the plans of Mr. James Thomson, have a frontage to 
Greenhead Street of 114 feet and to James Street of 90 feet. 
The entrance is surmounted by a tower. The style adopted is 
Old Scottish, and all the outside stone walls are faced with red 
sandstone from Ballochmyle Quarries. ; 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Burnham Thorpe.—A memorial-hall, to serve the purpose 
of library, reading and club-rooms, has just been opened at 
Burnham Thorpe, the birthplace of Lord Nelson. The 
building is constructed of local flint, with brick dressings. ‘ The 
dimensions of the main hall-are 50 feet by 18 feet. The work 
has been carried out under the direction of Mr. W. F. Cane, of 
London. 

Croydon.—The foundation-stone has been laid of the new 
Municipal Buildings, Courts and Free Library, which are being 
erected in Katharine Street, at an estimated cost of about 
80,0007, There are provided in the municipal block.a. council 
chamber, mayor’s parlour and committee-rooms on the first 
floor. The courts will provide accommodation for the borough 
and quarter sessions and. the county court, with rooms 
for the magistrates, the county court judge, counsel, juryand 
witnesses. ‘The entrance to the latter portion of the buildings 


from the proposed new street. will be by a large porch on the 
right face of a handsome tower, which is to be reared in the 
centre of the block of buildings, and which will form a fine 
feature in the general scheme. A short flight of steps will lead 
to a central hall and the lending library. On the right will be 
the Braithwaite Memorial Hall, which will be used as a public 
reading and news-room. A corn market is to be provided at 
the western end of thesite. Mr. C. Henman, A.R.1.B.A., is the 
architect. : 

Farnworth.—The corner-stone of the proposed new public 
baths has been laid. Miss Almond offered 1,000/. to the cost, 
and the working people of the district have by subscription 
enabled the scheme to be started. Externally the building will 
be faced with local patent bricks, having arches, moulded work 
and string-courses of Ruabon terra-cotta.. The sides of the 
baths are arcaded and the ends carried up, forming large gables, 
the chimney being carried up in the centre of the end gable, 
Mr. Hodgkiss, of Farnworth, is the general contractor ; Mr. 
Dent, clerk of works ; Messrs.‘ Bradshaw & Gass, F.R.I.B.A., 
of Bolton, the architects, whose plans were selected in competi- 
tion, the work being carried out under their superintendence. . 


GENERAL. 


The Fine Art Exhibition held in the Leeds Municipal Art 
Gallery closed on Saturday. The sales have fallen short of- 
former years. Fifty-three works changed hands, the catalogue 
price of which is about a thousand guineas. The Art Gallery 
Committee have purchased for the Permanent Collection— 
Awakening, by Solomon J. Solomon ; 4 Peaceful Evening, by 
H. E. Detmold; 4 Snowstorm, by Edward Stott ; and- three 
other works. BL 

A Statue of Sir John Macdonald is to be erected in 
Hamilton, Ontario. Models have been prepared by Mr. H. 
Bainsmith and Mr. G. Wade. The decision will be given next 
month. . _ ge Ter 

Mr. R. E. Middieton has been appointed Assistant-Com- 

missioner to the Royal Commission on. Metropolitan Water 
Supply. 
_ “An Old English Market Place and Fair,” to be held for 
three days at the Athenzum, Camden Town, in aid of the 
North-West London Hospital, Kentish Town Road, will be 
opened on Monday. 

A Church House is to be erected at Welshpool as a 
memorial of the late Earl of Powis. j 

Messrs. Johnston & Barnet, architects, Edinburgh, have 
been successful in the competition for a hospital in Dunfermline 
The building will cost about 6,000/. ° : 
_. Tbe Windsor Tapestry Works will shortly be sold, 
Although the weaving of tapestry was Successful, the encourage- 
ment was insufficient, and hence the collapse of the business, . ~ 
\ A Bazaar is to be held on the 28th inst. in aid .of funds 
for the improvement of the interesting little church of- St. 
Peter, at Burnham, Bucks, under the direction of Mr. F.. Wi 
Unsworth:: - | ee 5 sat ergy 

Mr. T. Holdsworth, of Clay Cross, who has expended 
nearly 1,Q00/. on the restoration of the sacrarium in Selby 
Abbey, has intimated his intention of completing the restora- 
tion of the beautiful fourfold sedilia.:. This sedilia is a facsimile 
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of that at: Durhami=5> = Sr ae FS = 8 
_.- Mrs. Sanson, a sister of the late David Lang, LL.D., has. 
bequeathed a villa at Duddingston village to the Edinburgh 
Medical Mission as a convalescent home, and has endowed it 
with 8,o00/, ind 

Plans by Mr, Wallace, architect, of Edinburgh, have been 
selected for the proposed cottage hospital at Galashiels. ~ 

The Competition for the Stafford County Hall has called 
forth sixty-three sets of plans. Mr. J. MacVicar Anderson has 
been occupied in examining them as assessor. 

Colonel Bailey, R.E., at the last. meeting of the Edin- 
burgh Botanical Society contributed a paper on the “ Growth 
of Oaks in the Forest of Dean.” He related that experiments 
had been catried on at the Forest of Dean for over a hundred 
years, with the object of determining whether the transplanta- 
tion of oaks increased their girth as compared with trees not 
transplanted, and that the observations made showed. that 
transplantation did result in increased girth. It was found that 
even lifting and putting back into the same position was 
advantageous in that respect. 

The Site of the church of St. Mary Magdalen in Old 
Change was on Wednesday sold by Messrs. Edwin Fox & 
Bousfield for 12,7007. The site contains a superficial area of 
3,900 feet, with return frontage of 116 feet. The same firm also 
disposed of the site of Cripplegate Ward Schools, being the 
final portion of the London Wall estate of thé Court of Sion 
College, comprising 1,440 feet, with a frontage to Philip Lane 
of 25 feet, on'a building lease for eighty years, at a rent of 165/; 
per annum. 
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On Tuesday evidence was given before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on the Glasgow Buildings Regulation Bill in respect 
of clause 33, by which it was proposed to empower the 
Dean of Guild to require precautions to be taken.in the 
erection of a building against the risk of fire in the building 
or adjoining buildings. There was a proviso which limited 
warehouses and tenements to 450,000 cubic feet of space, 
measured within the internal walls, or between the external 
walls and the party or cross walls. The chairman of the 
Health Committee said it was not the intention of the 
Corporation to have an arbitrary line beyond which, or 
within which, the limit of precaution should be. He was 
told that the Committee of the House of Commons took 
450,000 cubic feet, as it was the limit_in London. Mr. 
JamEs THoMpson, architect, gave evidence against the 
clause.. He said he had built a great many warehouses in 
‘Glasgow, and for the purposes of the inquiry he had made 
an examination of the principal warehouses in the city. 
One was of a cubic capacity of 1,685,000 cubic feet, or 
nearly four times greater than the limit in the proviso. He 
did not think the House of Commons Committee could have 
known of that. A block in Buchanan Street contained 
698,000 cubic feet in the nearest part. Another warehouse 
contained 1,557,880 cubic feet.; and premises which were 
fireproof throughout contained I, 213,888 cubic feet. Lord 
POLTIMORE said the Committee would strike out the proviso 
to clause 33. Other clauses were adjusted, and the Bill 
was ordered to be reported. 


Two groups in terra-cotta have been purchased for the 
“Musée Carnavelet, in Paris, which are interesting from the 
history attached to them. They were executed in Rome in 
the last century by the French sculptor CHINARD. One 
represents Apollo Trampling on Superstition, the other 
Jupiter Overcoming the Aristocracy. ‘They were considered 
to be symbolical and outrages to religion, and the author 
was imprisoned in the castle of St. Angelo. On_ his 
liberation, CHINARD went to Lyons. |The Republicans 
doubted his loyalty, and he was cast into prison.. When 
his trial came on the advocate insisted on the production of 
the groups, and urged their acceptance as evidence of the 
artist’s principles. The novelty of the argument was attrac- 
tive, and Cuinarp was liberated. The Musée has also 
secured crayon portraits of BERANGER and GEORGE SAND, 
by Couturg, and about 3,000 portraits of actors. 


Art the last meeting of the Braintree Board of Guardians 
it was reported that Mr. WuiTmorg, architect, had been 
selected to advise the committee respecting the proposed 
new infirmary and tramp wards. He also read a letter from 
Mr. PERTWEE, architect, of Chelmsford, complaining that 
the committee had invited him to prepare sketch plans for 
competition, and had then informed him that they did not 
think it advisable to proceed further in the matter. He 
considered the Board’s letter of the 31st ult. was a reflec- 
tion on his professional reputation and ability, and, “‘ read- 
ing between the lines,” it was apparent that, while he had 
been kept in ignorance, influence had been brought to 
bear, resulting in the selection of one of the invited 
competitors, to the exclusion and prejudice of the others. 
-He asked for an explanation, and declined to condone 
the treatment he had received from the Board, or to 
repair the Py which he personally felt, by the accept- 
ance of an ¥& s. d. consideration for the trouble and expense 
incurred by him. ‘The Clerk said he had endeavoured to 
write honestly to Mr. PERTWEE, and in fact had sent letters 
couched in thesameterms to Messrs. WHITMOREand CLARK, 
.the other two competing architects. The letters read 
thus :-—‘ Dear Sir,—The committee have further considered 
_their scheme herein, and have now deemed it advisable to 
proceed no further with their proposal for submitting 
sketch-plans for competition, and as you have doubtless 
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been put to some expense in the matter, in withdrawing this 
part of their scheme they would be pleased to make you 
any reasonable compensation for trouble and expense you 
may have, had in the matter, and I shall be glad tu hear 
from you.” One guardian considered Mr. PERTWEE’S com- 
munication a “‘ most absurd letter,” and another. thought 
it was a “little too spicy.” Mr. PERTWEE is no doubt able 
to explain the circumstances, but apparently he has no 
grievance against the Braintree Guardians. 


In the competition for the Staffordshire County Council 
The 
conditions stated that “the competitor whose design is 
placed first in point of merit by the assessor shall be paid a 
premium of 150/. ; the competitor whose design is placed 
second shall be paid a premium of roo/. ; and the: com- 
petitor whose design is placed third shall be paid a 
premium of 50/7. The competition being an open one, 
the County Council reserve to themselves the. right of 
ultimately deciding, which design, if any, shall be adopted. 
The competitor. whose design may be adopted by -the 
County Council shall be employed as architect, and shall 
be paid for the usual professional services, in addition to 
the premium, a sum equal to 5 per cent. on such cost:as 
shall be sanctioned by the County Council, and travelling 
expenses -in addition.”. Mr. MacVIicar ANDERSON, the 
assessor, has awarded the premiums to the following com- 
petitors :—First, Mr. Henry T. Hare 15 Queen Street, 
Cheapside, EC. ; second, Messrs. TREADWELL & Martin, 
2 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. ; third, Messrs. CooKsEy 
& Cox, 17 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross, W.C.. As 
yet no appointment of the architect has been made. It is 
commonly understood that. Mr. Hare has been: also 
fortunate in the Oxford competition, but the special 
meeting of the Council will not be held. until Wednesday 
next. Although a design has been recommended by Mr. 
COLLCUTT, it is uncertain whether City perudings in Peat 
will be erected at present. 
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In November last a competition was opened in Stutt- 
gart for the decoration of one of the technical museums. 
with paintings and sculpture. Twelve sketches of paintings 
and thirty-one- models were submitted, the works being 
distinguished by mottoes. The Committee have made 
their awards. . For frescoes a prize of 3,000 marks is 
awarded to FERDINAND KELLER, of Carlsruhe.; one of. 


1,500 marks to Professor KARL HABERLIN, of Stuttgart ;. 


and one of 500 marks to Herr DELue, of Munich. For the 
figures for the middle staircase landing the first prize of 
2,000 marks goes to Professor Gustav EBERLEIN, of 
Munich ; and the second prize of 1,000 marks to HUBERT 
NETZzER, of Munich. The author of the work. that.merits 
the third prize has to be ascertained. ‘The first prize of 
1,000 marks for the figures in the upper landing was 
awarded to E. HuNDRIESER, of Berlin ; and the second of 
500 marks to Professor EBERLEIN, of Berlin. A model by 
F. Hausmann, of Frankfurt, is to ‘be purchased. 


Ir was characteristic of one class of Irish traders that 
the material which was to be used for the pedestal of the 
statute of Lord ARDILAUN, that was unveiled on Saturday, 
did not arrive in St. Stephen’s Green: until the previous 
Monday. . Nearly a year has elapsed since the foundation- 
stone of the pedestal was laid, but the rest of the stone 
could not be obtained then, and apparently many months 
are required to quarry enough granite for a pedestal that is 
ro feet in height. There would have been no difficulty in 
obtaining granite for a legion of pedestals in a few days if 
the order was sent to Aberdeen, but Irish materials were 
preferred. Irish stone ought to command attention in the 
English markets if it could be supplied as promptly as the 
Scotch, but cases of delay in delivery are talked about, and 
a prejudice i is.excited against it in spite of the admirable 
qualities possessed by the stone. The quarry-owners are, 
however, often guiltless, for many cases of delay arise with 
the railway companies that somehow do not appear to be 
anxious about’ the encouragement. of traffic in some classes 
of goods. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND HYGIENE.* 


HE Congress of Hygiene was held in London in 
August of last year. It has therefore required 
several months to bring out the official reports of the 
transactions. If experts or the public had expressed any 
eagerness for the publication, it would no doubt have taken 
place at an earlier date. But as the meetings excited little 
interest that was real, it was not to be expected that the 
reports of them were needed, and the executive may 
be excused for their leisurely proceedings. If they had 
delayed the publication for a year or two more no loss 
would arise. 

We have no wish to compel our readers to consider 
once more the papers which were read in English. ‘They 
were of the kind which are most easily got up for such 
occasions—a sort of lay sermons, containing platitudes 
which sounded as benevolent about sanitary reforms, 
Experience was not drawn upon. The President of the 
Architectural Section gave an address which was a suit- 
able prologue to the meetings. After selecting ‘‘the wide 
and interesting subject of paving” as an example of a 
common subject, he suggested that “for some future 
meeting an extremely interesting and instructive paper 
might be written dealing exclusively with the points of 
contact between hygiene and the purely esthetic side of 
architecture.” On any other occasion the President would 
not be satisfied with remitting the -duty of treating the 
subject to an indefinite author. He would deal with it 
himself, and about Sir A. W. BLoMFIELD’s competence 
there could be no misgiving. But then it would be 
necessary to assume responsibility for ideas, and that was 
not the intention of the speakers. Even Lord Meat, 
who has an Irishman’s fluency, and is practised in address- 
ing assemblies, was content with reading a paper that was 
prepared by a lady. 

We wish to spare our readers from the weariness which 
must follow the reading of the shortest abstracts of the 
majority of the papers which represent the philanthropic 
efforts of the sixth section. On that account we propose to 
restrict our notice to the essays composed by foreign 
visitors. We do not consider that they are any better than 
the other essays, but as they could not be easily reported at 
the time they were read to the meeting, they must be less 
known. We shall begin with the French papers. 

It may be assumed that one of the reasons for the 
aversion which the poorer classes of Paris have for the 
bourgeoisie arises from the indifference of the latter to what- 
ever concerns the people who are below them in the social 
scale. Ask a shopkeeper in Paris about the dwellings of 
the workpeople he employs, and he will express his ignor- 
ance with a contemptuous shrug. Even benevolent people 
prefer to meet the poor in semi-public establishments rather 
than visit them in their lofty domiciles in out-of-the-way 
places ; inmost cases their aid is given through agents. 
It is fortunate for many that there are attractions out of 
doors in Paris which all can enjoy, for the rooms which are 
rented are often not fitted to shelter inferior animals. 
Assistants who have to reside on the premises where they 
are employed are doomed to sufferings. M. Bovunoy, in 
his paper on workrooms, gave an account of what he saw 
when with other experts he visited some of the pastrycooks’ 
establishments. He found that many of the employés were 
compelled to sleep in the workrooms or in-holes or cellars. 
In April 1891 three bakers were suffocated in the Rue Gay 
Lussac, through the fumes of the furnace by the side of which 
they slept. The street is near the Luxembourg, and con- 
tains lofty houses of a good class, in which professional 
men reside. A few days later three workmen jn another 
bakery were suffocated; they slept in a hole opposite the 
oven that was scooped out of the earth. The pastry of 
Paris is prized by ladies and other epicures. ‘The defects of 
the premises in which the delectable articles are produced 
were so common that M. BounHon and his committee came 
to the conclusion they were inherent in the business. The 
tiles harboured grease, fat and repulsive deposits, and 
“most of the walls and floors were encrusted with ferment- 
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ing accumulations of humidity, grease and sugar, which 
gave out a sickening smell.” It was proposed that an imita- 
tion of the Engiish Bakehouse Regulations Act should 
be prepared, but hygienic bakeries are not the kind of sub- 
ject on which French legislators care to wax eloquent, and 
the attempt of M. Bounon and his friends is a piece of 
waste paper. -They would be aided in their efforts if 
English and American visitors were more curious about the 
condition of the patissier’s premises. 

The indifference of the middle classes is also one of the 
impediments to the creation of model dwellings. It not 
only prevents the raising of capital, but when buildings are 
erected it oppresses the owners and occupiers. The latter 
effect is exemplified in the charges for water and drainage. 
In the case of a dwelling that is let at 300 francs a year, the 
charges in Paris can amount to 4o per cent. of the rent. 
In Vanves, in the environs of Paris, the minimum charge 
for water is 70 francs a year, and in consequence cisterns 
have to be substituted. In St. Denis, where small houses 
have been erected at 2,000 francs, the water is not laid on 
at less than 65 francs a year. We take the figures from the 
paper on ‘The Principal Causes of the Insalubrity of the 
Habitations of the Workpeople of Paris,” by M. EmiLe 
CacHEUX, who has been dealing with the subject for 
several years. The author appears to be a reformer who 
can treat opponents in the kindliest way and does not 
exaggerate difficulties. He rejoices to find that at last 
his countrymen are endeavouring to imitate the English by 
improving the dwellings of the working classes. But the 
task is not easy. In the first place sites are costly, and the 
transferring them is no simple process. M. CacHEUx considers 
that the State should insist on the use of an economical con- 
veyance in cases of cheap dwellings. He also suggests that 
the administration of the Assistance Publique should accept 
bonds or debentures of philanthropic societies engaged in 
the work at an interest of 4 per cent. Capitalists avoid 
such enterprises, with a very few exceptions. One gentleman 
has obtained 180,000 métres in the XVIII. Arrondissement 
of Paris, and is constructing dwellings of four rooms, which 
he offers at 6,000 francs. A workman can obtain one by 
giving 500 francs at once, and then paying 390 francs for 
fifteen years and 190 francs for thirty-five years. The 
annuity is less than would have to be paid as rent for similar 
accommodation. M. VERBERCKMOES has purchased about 
100,000 metres at Clichy, which he has laid out as a small 
town. He has. erected dwellings of four’ storeys, 
which are divided into tenements. They are taken as 
quickly as they are erected. The owner will be satisfied 
with 4 per cent. on his outlay. He has endeavoured to 
obtain the co-operation of several financial societies, but as 
they require at least 44 per cent, and will not advance 
more than a third of the value of a building, his negotia- 
tions were fruitless) MM. VERBERCKMoiés also tried to form 
a company, and offered part of his land as security ; but 
the public have stood aloof. More success has attended 
the efforts of a society at Passy-Auteuil. In the first place 
the drainage was so arranged that instead of an annual tax 
of 30 francs on each soil-pipe, one pipe was somehow 
made to serve for fifteen houses, and instead of 450 francs, 
only 30 francs has therefore to be paid. The shares bear 
interest at 4 per cent., and the amount of those issued is 
not more than one-half the value of the dwellings. ‘They 
form a better investment than a savings-bank. Another 
Association has set up dwellings of three rooms in the 
Rue Jeanne d’Arc and of two rooms in the Boulevard 
de Grenelle. The latter are preferred. The profit is equal 
to 3°80 per cent. It is objected that the dwellings of the 
Association are badly lighted, some having only. one 
window, and the water-closets open into bedrooms. But 
the occupants do not appear to suffer, and whenever a 
tenant removes there are ten applicants for his dwelling. 
Sanitation like other things must be treated economically 
in France. In spite of the drawbacks, one of the railway 
companies has offered to lend all the money that will be 
required for the erection of similar dwellings. Another 
society, apparently of tenants, has constructed a house in 
the XVIII. Arrondissement. A peculiarity of the dwellings 
is that the fire in the kitchen is so arranged that it heats 
the dining-room, and is visible through an opening in the 
wall between the two rooms; this is closed in summer. 
M. Cacneux, as the result of his inquiries, gives the 
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preference to maisons modeles rather than to Jogements. His 
paper is most interesting, and it serves to show that the 
French, although they may be described as co-operative by 
nature, are chary about uniting in enterprises which are partly 
speculative, partly philanthropic. In England model dweilings 
are not more esteemed by people who have money to lend, for 
‘the blocks which exist are really owing to the public spirit of a 
very few individuals. But in this country we have building 
societies which cannot be acclimatised on the other side of 
the Channel. French workmen are more given to saving 
and to the investment of savings than their English brethren. 
But there is not the same desire to possess homes. Whether 
this arises from a fear that houses in times of revolution 
succumb to what are known as “agents of civilisation,” or 
from an absence of the quality known as inhabitiveness, or 
from some other causes, need not be here discussed. 

The papers read by MM. Bounon and CacuEux might 
be considered as relating to sociological no less than to 
sanitary subjects. M. Treat, in his paper on ‘“ The 
Hygienic Constitution of the Walls of a Habitation,” treats 
of a subject that is partly physical. The author has merited 
the gratitude of his countrymen. He has shown them that 
art and science can be taught in the most thorough way 
outside official classrooms in an unpretentious building. 
The Ecole Spéciale d’Architecture is one of those institu- 
tions in which French students believe ; the journals say 
little about them, but every year there is a crowd of earnest 
students seeking admission to them. They know they will 
receive the training which will fit them for winning the 
prizes in the Government institutions. 

M. TréLat’s paper displays the analytical power that 
comes from continuous teaching. The divisions and sub- 
divisions might be arranged in order to be noted down in a 
synoptical form. Thus, in the first sentence, the walls of 
buildings are said to be always established in consequence 
of two fundamental ideas, viz.—(1) a technical idea through 
which suitable materials are selected; (2) an economical 
idea by which cheap and easily worked materials are 
selected. Materials are suitable when they can resist the 
influence of time; secondly, can resist the mechanic changes 
to which they will be subjected ; and thirdly, furnish plastic 
resources which will allow of a desired architectural expres- 
sion. Walls are said to be in the first place protections 
against intemperatures, such as rains, winds, deviations and 
excess of atmospheric temperatures, and in the second 
place they are intermediaries which should aid in recon- 
stitution of the interior salubrity. Hence walls may be 
considered (r) from the point of view of the protection they 
afford against atmospheric variations ; (2) from the point of 
view of their influence upon the atmospheric state of the 
interior. Then M. Trétat describes the variations as 
being of three classes, mechanical, hygrometric and thermic, 
each of which is considered separately. We have next the 
inquiry into the conditions of the interior. Starting with 
the maxim “toutes les émanations du corps sont déléteéres,” 
the difference between living in the open air and in rooms 
is developed, the conclusion being that in the latter it often 
happens, “l’infection reste pour ainsi dire collée aux murs,” 
unless the walls are porous. 

The width of our columns is not sufficient to do 
justice to M. TRELatT’s method by arranging his ideas in 
the order to which they lend themselves, and thus making 
their co-ordination and enchainment more manifest. It has 
its advantages, but the method cannot be recommended 
for adoption in papers to be read before English audiences, 
as what they desire are conclusions rather than an exempli- 
fication of the process for arriving at them. Some of our 
younger readers will, however, find they can make an 
interesting exercise out of M. ‘[RELAT’s discourse. 

The recommendations of the author, of course, will 
correspond with the experience of everyone who is engaged 
in building. Few of us have escaped living in a house with 
outer walls which were as thin as could be safely set up in 
defiance of by-laws and Building Acts. A short stay is 
sufficient to convince us that thick walls can add to our 
comfort, especially if the stone or brick is close-grained. 
But as materials of the kind are not obtainable everywhere, 
then it is wise to line the walls with wood, and if possible 
to make security doubly sure by the aid of woollen stuff. 
As M. Tréxart affirms, “tous nos murs de facade devraient 
étre lambrissés en bois.” The requirements of the interior, 
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on the other hand, demand porosity. The “ fumiers 
humides et gazeux ” which emanate from the quintessence of 
dust require in order to be innocuous a conflict or a union 
with the air which comes from the outside, and the action is 
more agreeable when it takes place within the thickness of 
a wall or outside it. So we have one of those contests 
between two parties—in this case two qualities of air—to 
which ail French rhetorical exercises must lead, and which 
is the Q.E.D. of the art. M. TRELAT might be supposed 
to admit the influence of a third party, the window, which 
is often of a disturbing sort. But he turned it aside by 
saying it was merely a question of degree, calculation, 
volume ; the larger the windows the thicker should be the 
walls. However, as a Leeds doctor remarked, there was 
a danger that thick, impervious walls might do as much 
harm as good by excluding the oxygenating influence of 
fresh air. 

Herr STUBBENS’s paper on the principles which should 
be adopted for the extensions and inner changes of towns 
deserves to. be compared with M. Trexat’s. It is also 
composed on a principle that may be called systematic, 
but Germans have not the logical neatness of their neigh- 
bours for such work. There are more divisions introduced 
by Herr StUppens, and he employs a greater number 
of facts ; but his paper is not so well carpentered, if we 
may use the word, as that by the French professor. The 
value of the conclusions of the two are about equal. 
M. TREAT, as we have seen, imagines that it is possible to 
construct a wall which shall be impervious to damp and 
cold air, but at the same time allow the transmission of 
fresh air through its pores in one direction and of foul air 
in another. From a logical point of view that is as inte- 
resting as the famous conclusion about the motion of a 
body being an impossibility. Herr Srussens also deals 
with entities which are aloof from this everyday world. 
Like so many of his countrymen, he likes to establish laws 
for some ideal kingdom where official decrees and private 
efforts combine to establish a sanitary state. But there is 
much in the essay which merits attention. The creation of 
new towns is still going on, and it would be well if some 
of the preliminary measures which Herr STUBBENS recom- 
mends could be adopted by landlords and local authorities. 
For example, the “ Aufstellung eines zweckmassigen Bebau- 
ungsplanes,” or a general plan to which leaseholders must 
submit, would often prevent irregularities which cannot be 
excused as picturesque. Unfortunately in many places 
there is a prejudice against such plans; they are taken to 
be as unreal as the map of Eden which amazed Mark 
TAPLEY, and it is supposed that the owners are too glad to 
dispose of their lands without fixed conditions. Then, 
again, in England, at least, such legislation as Herr 
STUBBENS advocates could hardly be rigorously carried out. , 
In new districts there must be consideration for speculative 
builders and the people who purchase from them. At the 
same time there is undoubted interest in studying a sort of 
abstract code, although it may give rise to regrets that one . 
is not able to dwell in a city which was laid out in the way 
that is proposed. Herr Sripspens does not attempt to 
estimate the cost of bringing a district into the state of 
perfection which would follow his proposals, and we fancy, 
like many other excellent devices, his “ hygienische Grund- 
saitze’”’ would not bear the prosy financial test which all tax- 
payers can apply. But at least his paper will serve to show 
towards what goal reformers are struggling. 

It must be acknowledged that we find a relief in 
coming down tosuch groundas M. Cuypers describes in his 
paper on the “Employment of Pile Foundations for Habita- 
tions,” although it may not be stable. What kind of towns 
would the Dutch possess if, in old days, they were sub- 
jected to TRELATS and StTUBpBens’s? Yet difficulties were not 
confined to Holland. M. Cuyprers appears to monopolise 
the principal architectural work in Holland, for we have 
seen his plans throughout the country; but as becomes a 
Dutchman he has a pride in the stout burghers who not 
only made good pasture land in spite of all that NEPTUNE 
could do against them, but erected substantial houses in 
places where a stork could not stand. Nor is the piling 
superseded. The central terminus in Amsterdam could 
not be laid out in a more spacious and commodious 
manner if the stiffest stuff lay under the platforms. Yet 
M. Cuypers informs us that it was necessary to employ 
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piles 92 feet long in parts, and “ the foundations in masonry 
for this building, which is 1,040 feet long by 113 feet wide, 
have been established on continuous piling.” 

It is as natural for the Dutch citizens to have as little 
fear of the lowest part of their buildings as the sailors have 
of the hold of a vessel. Not only merchants’ counting- 
houses and workshops were to be found as cellars, but the 
ateliers of painters and glass-stainers. They could not, 
however, be used for more than half the year, if tenants did 


not set about pumping in the mornings and evenings. <A. 


few of the underground rooms are still used as kitchens, but 
it is only on sufferance, as during the past twenty years the 
communal authorities have condemned cellar dwellings. 
Wood which undergoes alternations of dryness and 
moisture loses much of its strength, and the Dutch builders 
therefore take care to. keep the heads of the piles under 
water and to bring up the masonry or brickwork from them. 
Hydraulic cement is used instead of ordinary mortar. The 
floors are below water-level, but the lower part of the walls 
is built so as to insure dryness. Concrete or béton has 
been used by engineers in connection with the piles, but 
the architects do not believe in the use of the material 
unless in sandy or clayey soils which are not made ground. 
M. Cuypers did not appear asa reformer. He believes 
that buildings which his countrymen have erected beside 


-canals where quays are absent, if care has been taken with’ 


the foundations, are as salubrious as other houses more 
apart from the water. In fact there is a spirit of content- 
ment in his paper which is not common with writers who 
take up sanitary subjects, and it would be well for the 
attendants at other meetings and congresses if a few imitators 
of M. CuyPErs were to appear. 


EXAMINATION IN ARCHITECTURE. 


HE following papers were set for the last examination of 
the Victorian Institute of Architects ; we take them from 
‘the Australasian Builder :— 


Ffistory of Architecture. 

Sketches to illustrate the answers, if correctly drawn, will 
receive additional marks beyond those due to a correct answer 
in writing. Candidates are at liberty to answer part only of any 
‘question. 

1. Explain and illustrate by sketches “ Cortile,” “ Fléche,” 
““Telamones,” ‘“ Monopteral,” ‘“ Hecatompedon,” “ Peristyle,” 
“ Acroteria,” “ Cymatium.” 

2. Give some account of the life and works of three of the 
following architects with dates :—Ictinus, Vitruvius Pollio, 
Isidorus of Miletus, Ernulf, William of Wykeham, Alberti, 
Androuet du Cerceau, Philibert de L’Orme, Inigo Jones. 

3. Write a brief description of any three of the following 
‘buildings (giving dates, style and architects who built them) :— 
The Strozzi Palace, Florence; Library of St. Mark, Venice ; 
Westminster Abbey; the Baths of Caracalla, Rome; the 
Propyleum of Athens ; St. Peter’s, Rome; the Louvre, Paris ; 
‘Sta Sophia, Constantinople. 

4. Name the principal Greek temples of which remains have 
been found, giving the order, date, architect, and short descrip- 
ition of plan. 

5. Name the different plans 
‘examples. 

6. Write a description and give an account of the uses of 
a Roman bath. 

7. Trace the development of Byzantine or Romanesque 
architecture, giving examples. 

8. Explain the development of the use of the dome, and its 
consequent influence on the plans of the Romanesque period in 
Italy, France and the East. 

g. What are the different periods into which English Gothic 


of Greek temples, with 


architecture is usually divided, and what are their distinguish- 


ing characteristics ? 


1o. Write a short account of one of the in:portant English 
or French cathedrals. 


_ It. Give an account of the development of the Renaissance 
in Italy and France, with sketches. 


_ 12. Give an account of the planning of any public building 
with which you are acquainted in Melbourne or elsewhere. 


Mouldings, Features and Ornaments. 


Candidates are at liberty to answer part only of any 


question. 


I. Illustrate and explain the meaning of the following 
terms :—Astragal, Entasis, Caryatide, Campanile, Compluvium, 
Pendentive, Gargoyle, Crocket, Crypt. 


2. Sketch in perspective a vault in any style and describe 
the parts. 

3. Trace the development of domes from the Roman period, 
with sketches. 

4. Sketch a portion of ornament characteristic of the Greek, 
Roman, Romanesque, Early English and Renaissance styles. 

5. Draw to at least I-inch scale the profiles and elevations ° 
of the Grecian and. Roman Doric orders. Name and compare 
the parts. 

6. Sketch the plan of the Parthenon, with section showing 
how it was lighted. : 

7. Sketch some well-known ornament from a Roman Com- 
posite order. 

8. Sketch a plan of a Pompeian house and name the rooms. 

- g. Give a plan of St. Mark’s, Venice, and sketch some of its- 
ornament. 

Io, Sketch a cap, arch-mould, string-course, nave-piece 
and. typical ornament of the thirteenth-century English 
Gothic. ; 

11. Give the plan of an English cathedral and name the 
parts. 

12, Compare the methods of facade design employed by 
Palladio and Vignola. 

Santtary Science. 


I, Sketch on plan No.1 and describe the most approved 


method for connecting the wash-troughs, water-closet and 


gulley-trap with sewer shown in street adjoining, and give 
sketch sections, assuming sewer to be 5 feet below the surface. 

2. What is the necessity for traps or interceptors in drains? 
What differences in work have they to do in connection with 
(a) slop-sinks, (0) water-closets, (c) kitchen-sinks, (@) gulley- 
traps respectively, and sketch what forms you would use in each 
case? 

3. In building a residence how would you treat the site 
under the flooring under the following circumstances :—(a) Grass 
land; (4) filling of earth and rubbish ; (c) porous, broken, 
rocky or stony surface with intermittent springs ? 

4. Describe some of the best earth-closet fittings in use. 
What construction of apartment would you use as a closet— 
(a) if detached from residence or offices ; (4) if enclosed therein? 
Give full sketches. ; 

5. Show and describe fully the exits, stairs and ventilation 
you would consider necessary for the public hall shown on the 
attached plans of ground and gallery floor. Give reasons for . 
the size, &c., adopted. 

6. A country town has a water supply liable to be muddy 
and impure and onlya small rainfall. Assuming a 1,000 gallons 
of tank storage, what arrangements would you make for sup- 
plies to:—(@) Bath and shower ; (0) kitchen sink; (c) wash- 
house, so as to secure the greatest comfort ? 


Strength of Materials, Shoring, &c. 

1. In the building of which fig. 1 is a figured cross section, 
the cross girders and columns are Io feet, centre to centre, 
longitudinally. Assuming each floor and loading at 5 cwt. to 
the square foot, the roof at 3 cwt. to the square foot, and the 
brick walls, including openings, at 2 cwt. to the square foot, 
calculate :—(1) The weights on the columns A and B respec- 
tively. (2) The section of the iron girders C and D carrying 
the walls and the floors and roofs they support, using the 
formula 


CAD 


ne eae ih Bre hoes Breaking weight in tons distributed. 


C= 12: 

A =Area of bottom flange. 
D = Depth in inches. 

E = Span in feet. 

Safe load =} breaking load. 
(3) The section of the cross girders F, using the same formula. ~ 

2. The diameter and thickness of column you would use for 
A and B, assuming 24 tons to the square inch as the safe load 
for cast-iron and the diameters to be similar. 

3. Draw. the footings and foundations you would use for 
columns A and B, assuming the safe-load on the clay bottom : 
at 2 tons to the feot super, safe-load on concrete at 4 tons to 
the foot super, and safe-load on bricks in cement at 8 tons to 
the foot super, minimum depth of good bottom 6 feet below the 
ground-floor line. 

4. Fig. 2 is plan and elevation of a brick front of offices 
to }-inch scale. It is proposed to put a girder A A soas to 
form a shop front with central entrance, and a column on each 
side as shown on plan without rebuilding the upper part of » 
front. Describe the needling and shoring required for the pur- 
pose, and give approximate scantlings. 

In fig. 3 show and describe the shoring you would use to 
enable the wall to be underpinned to a depth of 6 feet below 
the bottom of present footings. 

6. A tie consists of two 33-inch wrought-iron bars, but they 
are drilled for a row of 3-inch rivets ata connection. What is the 
safe tersile load assuming the safe stress in tension at 6 tons to - 
the square inch? : 2 4 
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Plans, Sections and Elevations of Buildings. 
(Subject : A Doctor’s Residence for the Suburbs.) 

Drawings required. Plan of first and second flocr, to be 
filled in upon skeleton plan attached, roof plan, cross section 
and one elevation. 

All are to be drawn to an 3th scale, and such details to a 
larger scale are to be given as there may be time for. 

The accommodation required is—dining-room (19 feet by 
15 feet), drawing-room (18 feet by 14 feet), study (15 feet by 
12 feet), surgery, waiting-room, bedrooms (five), kitchen, pantry, 
scullery, bath. 

The sizes of rooms need not be the same as those figured 
above. ; 

Show on plan position of stables, assuming the land is 
about 200 feet deep. The frontage is 70 feet and a corner site. 


Specifications and Methods of Estimating. 

1. Give headings of clauses for specifications for masons 
and bricklayers’ work of doctor’s residence designed on 
Wednesday. 

2. Write in full a specification for the carpenters’ work in the 
construction of the roof. 

3. What are the best methods to arrive at the cost of the 
building designed by you on Wednesday ? 

4. Supposing the allotment, 70 feet by 200 feet, is fenced on 
two sides with picket fencing 5 feet high, painted, and a paling 
fence 6 feet high on the other sides, how much would you allow 
for the cost of the same? There are to be two gates in the 
picket fencing and one in the paling fencing. 


Materials, Construction, &c. 
A. 


The nature and properties of building materials, including 
their decay, preservation, quality and strength, and their appli- 
<ation in building. 

1. What are the characteristics of good brickwork ? 

2. How should cut stonework in dressing be laid in order to 
guard against disintegration? And to what class of rocks does 
this rule apply with the greatest force ? 

3. How are limes for building purposes obtained? State the 
classes into which they are generally divided, and how you 
would in practice tell one from another. 

4. In using Portland cement, what are the chief points to be 
looked to as regards—(1) The cement itself ; (2) the materials 
it has to cement together ; (3) its treatment during the process 
of setting? 

5. What description of timber would you recommend for the 
following purposes :—(a) stumps or piles, (4) roof trusses, 
(c) flooring, (@) joinery work generally, (¢) hand-rails, (/) furni- 
ture and fittings? 

6. A board is submitted to you for inspection apparently 
seasoned. How would you detect whether it contains sap 
‘or not? 

7. What methods would you adopt to test the strength and 
workmanship of an ordinary wrought-iron rivetted girder 
before leaving the maker’s premises ? 

8. Explain the following terms in painter’s work, in the 
order in which they are performed, stating the object of each 
‘process and the ordinary materials employed :—Knotting, 
flatting, priming and stopping. 


5: 

The principles of construction as applied in practice to 
foundations, walls, arches, roofs, floor and partitions. 

9. Draw plans of two successive courses of a brick pier 
built in cement mortar, to carry a dead load of 15 tons; show 
the bond of the brickwork. Scale, } inch =1 foot. 

to. The accompanying plan shows two shops; the floors over 
them are to be connected with another building, and conse- 
quently will constitute an independent occupation. Describe 
and show by sketches to scale two or more methods of fire- 
proof flooring which you would adopt. Scale, } inch =1 foot. 

11. Draw to a scale of 1 inch to a foot a cross-section of an 
egg-shaped brick sewer, internal height 4 feet. 

The method of striking the curves to be shown, and a 
sufficient number of bricks to be drawn in to show the con- 
struction. 

12. Draw to a scale of 4 feet to an inch a section through an 
open roof over a 30-feet span, showing a skylight with open 
louvres for ventilation. 

The roof to rest on wooden walls framed with 6 by 3 studs, 
with 6 by 6 ports under each principal, and the eaves to be 
finished with fascia board and o.g. guttering. 

13. A new pair of hinged wooden gates is required for the 
arched entrance toa warehouse. The entrance is 11 feet wide, 
with square stone piers 3 inches on face and toinches high from 
ground to a plain impost, which carries a segmental arch with a 
3-inch rise. 

Give a part elevation of the gates to a scale of $ inch to a 
foot, and enlarged details showing their construction and the 
method of fixing the hinges to the stonework. No wicket to be 


shown ; they must be strongly and effectively designed, but need 
not be the whole height of the opening. 

14. Give sketches showing the difference between a double 
and a framed floor, writing their names against the different 
parts. 2 
15. Give a working drawing, in plan and section, ofa 
double cover rivetted joint in a wrought-iron bar 12 inches by 
2 inch, The metal will be exposed to a tensile stress of 
5 tons to the inch, and it is important not to reduce the 
effective strength of the bar more than is absolutely necessary. 

16. Show a part plan and section of a wooden staircase 
4 feet wide ; two steps will be sufficient. The wall string to be 
moulded, and the outer string to be cut and mitred, with 
returned nosings. Indicate the blocking brackets and carriage 
pieces. Scale, } inch to 1 foot. 


Professional Practice. 

1. In building a row of shops in the suburbs, what steps 
would you take to define the building line (2) on a vacant site,’ 
(4) on a site previously built upon ? 

2. In case of an employer reporting that the contractor was 
using inferior materials, state in due order what steps you 
would take in the matter. 

3. Where the proprietor desires an alteration, and the cost 
of same cannot be agreed upon between the architect and con- 
tractor, what course would you pursue to have the alteration 
carried out ? 

4. Under what circumstances can a contractor claim an 
extension of time? 

5. How would you proceed to protect your client and 
complete his building, should the contractor become insolvent 
or assign his estate? 

6. When an employer undertakes to supply materials, and 
the same are lost before delivery on the works, how can he 
protect himself pending their replacement, and what risk does’ 
he run ? 

7. What justifies an architect in terminating a contract, and 
how does he proceed to do so? 

8. In advertising for tenders, what precaution would you 
take to avoid liability on the part of the proprietor ? 

g. In preparing the designs for a public building in Mel- 
bourne, what steps should an architect take, or advise his client 
to take, to avoid any difficulty in obtaining permission to open 
the building on completion ? 


INDIAN VILLAGES. 


(3 a paper by Mr. J. A. Baines, the chief census com- 
missioner for India, read at the Society of Arts, the fol- 
lowing account was given of the method adopted in enume- 
rating houses :— ) 

The superintendent of census operations is bound to 
arrange that no one in his province shall escape enumeration 
on the one hand, or be enumerated more than once on the. 
other. The unit of district administration throughout the 
greater part of India peing the village, it is with this that the 
census registration began. Villages were grouped into circles, © 
each under an inspector or supervisor. In Bengal and parts of 
Assam, however, where the village system has been dissolved 
in favour of estates, the superintendent has to begin a stage 
further back than elsewhere, and obtain a list of what are con- 
sidered villages in each police or revenue subdivision. Next 
comes the detnarcation of the village, or group of villages, into 
areas to be placed under an enumerator, technically called . 
blocks. In towns the corresponding registration took place by 
wards, or other subdivisions, but the system was everywhere 
uniformly adopted. The houses in each block were then 
serially numbered and registered, under strict supervision, and 
the resulting register, when finally passed, was the basis of 
enumeration. Frem the above description it will be seen that, 
except perhaps in a few parts of the country, there is less 
chance in India than in England that any considerable col- 
lection of residences will escape enumeration. In England the 
artificial boundaries are not only numerous but bear no rela- . 
tion to each other, whereas in India the subdivision can always, 
with the exceptions I have just mentioned, be reduced to its 
lowest term—the village. Allowing, then, the greater con- ~ 
venience, for census purposes, of the village in India over the 
parish in England, I must admit that, so far as statistics of 
houses go, the former is far inferior. In England the defini- 
tion adopted for a house is universally applicable, and, if sup- 
plemented by that. of a tenement, all necessary statistics can be 
readily obtained at the census. But in India the variety of 
dwelling and in the domestic habits of the people is so great, 
that no one definition can be framed that will apply throughout 
the country. It is very doubtful if even in a single province 
the local definition is uniformly applicable ; so that in the 
towns of Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, and probably Madras © 
alone, are the statistics regarding house-room. really valuable 
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For all practical purposes connected with the enumeration, it 
was enough that every building should have a number affixed 
to it, so that it could not be passed over; but under such a 
system the wattle and daub-hovel, a few feet square, and the 
castle-like enclosure of the village magnate, containing over 
109 people, appeared in the register as in the same category. 
As I said above, this was inevitable, and though provincial, or 
at least divisional, uniformity may have been in many cases 
secured, it is labour wasted to make use of the return of houses 
in a review of the whole country. 


TESSER. 


Style in Painting. 

TYLE is a comprehensive term, applying to everything in 
S painting—to composition, to form, to colour, to chiaroscuro 
Of the last, indeed, there are as many styles 
as painters, and in all as many styles as schools. But there is 
nothing analogous to these diversities of art in Nature. Sun 
pictures might be made from every variety of scenery in the 
world, and yet what we may call their style would be but one. 
Style, however, rightly understood, is so far from objectionable in 
painting, that it forms one among its valuable prerogatives. 
The observation of Reynolds that ‘‘ peculiar marks are gene- 
rally, if not always, defects,” is directed against manner not 
style, but, as these are often confounded, it is well that we 
should clearly understand the difference. Style in form, in 
character, in expression, in colour, and in light and shadow, is 
the result of the choice of the best of these with reference to 
the subject. It is, therefore, synonymous with the ideal, and 
abstractedly considered is natural, but’ almost always above 
individual Nature. Manner is a departure from Nature, some- 
times resulting from a dissatisfaction with her ordinary forms 
without the ability of correcting them by comparison and 
selection, but more often from the indolence that adopts com- 
pendious modes of arrangement, expression, execution, &c. 
The styles of the greatest painters are, perhaps, in no instance 
perfectly free from some alloy of manner, while the manner of 
a great painter, as Fuseli has remarked, in many instances 
becomes the style of lesser ones. It by no means follows, how- 
ever, that because styles are different—we take the word now in 
its highest signification—that some are right and others wrong. 
Apart from manner, the style of every genuine painter is right, 
the difference consisting in his giving some quality or qualities 
of Nature in more perfection than they have been given by any 
other ; and if it be asked whether Nature can supply every 
individual with something which in the same degree is denied 
to the rest, to this we would answer that if the principles on 
which Nature works are simpler than we are apt to imagine, 
the combinations of effects resulting from these principles are 
endless. 


and to execution. 


Stone in Egypt, Greece and Italy. 


Egypt abounds with rocks of calcareous stone, sandstone 
and granite, and all these materials have been employed in the 
formation of the massive works which yet remain to attest the 
magnificence of the ancient people of that country. The walls 
of most of the temples were constructed of sandstone, which 
appears to have been chiefly obtained from the quarries stretch- 
ing along the banks of the Nile, in the mountains of Silsileh; 
but the obelisks and statues which adorned these temples are 
formed of syenite or Oriental granite, drawn from the quarries 
in the islands of Phila and Elephantine, and particularly from 
those vast excavations in the mountain terraces about Syene. 
The stone which has served for the pyramid of Cheops is a 
carbonate of lime, of a light grey colour, and the same kind of 
stone forms the interior mass of the pyramid of Mycerinus, but 
the latter is covered with red granite. The monolith at Sais, 
in the Delta, was formed of a single block of granite, which 
was floated down the Nile on a raft, from the quarry in 
Elephantine. The masterpieces of Grecian sculpture were 
executed in the rich white marbles of Attica and the islands of 
the Archipelago. The quarries of Mount Pentelicus, near 
Athens, supplied the materials for the Parthenon and the 
Temple of Theseus in that city and for the Temple of Ceres and 
Proserpine at Eleusis, and both in Greece and Asia Minor-an 
abundance of stone of a greenish white was dug from the 
earth for the ordinary purposes of architecture. The marble 
of Pentelicus, which lies on the surface of the rocky mountain, 
was obtained by cutting the side of the hill into vertical cliffs, 
and about the foot of the escarpment there still remain some of 
the blocks of marble partly cut in forms for the shafts of 
columns. The quarries at Ephesus are said to have con- 
stituted an immense labyrinth, and that in the hill Epipolz 
with the stone from which the edifices of Syracuse were con- 
structed, appears to have been of vast extent, since it was 
capacious enough to contain the 7,000 Greek soldiers who had 
been taken prisoners when the army of Nicias retreated from 
that city. The quarries of the Greeks and Romans were 
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worked by slaves, and as the labour was of a severe kind, we 
find frequent allusions to the practice of sending unruly slaves 
to work in the quarries as a punishment. We learn from 
Vitruvius that the buildings of ancient Italy were constructed 
with stones of several different kinds. This writer states that 
the quarries of Alba and Fidenz (Albano and Castel Jubileo) 
produced ared and soft stone which soon decayed, and that the 
stone obtained from those of Tibur (Tivoli), Amiternum (Vito- 
rino) and Mount Soracte was moderately hard. The Tiburtine 
or Travertine stone is a calcareous rock, and it appears that it 
was employed in constructing most of the buildings of ancient 
Rome. The quarries in Umbria and Picenum furnished a 
white stone which could be cut with a saw, and would stand 
well in situations where it was sheltered from the weather, but 
was liable to be destroyed by rain or frost. On the other hand, 
the red stone obtained from the quarries about the Vulsinian 
Lake (Bolsena), on the borders of Tarquinii, would stand both 
frost and fire, and would last for ages, on which account it was 
generally employed for sculptured works. After the destruction 
of Rome by fire, in the time of Nero, the houses are said to 
have been rebuilt of the Alban and Gabian stone, which has the 
property of resisting the action of that element. 


Painting in Spain. 

Nurtured in so devout a land, it was but natural that Spanish 
art should show itself devout. The painter was early secured 
to the service of religion. His first inspiration was drawn from 
the pictured walls of the churches or cloisters of his native 
place, where he had knelt a wondering child beside his mother, 
where he had loitered or begged when a boy. To their em- 
bellishment his earliest efforts were dedicated, out of gratitude, 
perhaps, to the kindly Carmelite or Cordelier who had taught 
him to read, or fed him with bread and soup on the days of 
dole ; cr who had first noted the impulse of his boyish fancy 
and guided “his desperate charcoal round the convent walls.” 
As his skill improved he would receive orders from neigh- 
bouring convents, and some gracious prior would introduce him 
to the notice of the bishop or the tasteful grandee of the pro- 
vince. The fairest creations of his matured genius then went 
to enrich the cathedral or the royal abbey, or found their way 
into the gallery of the sovereign to bloom in the gardens of 
Flemish and Italian art. Throughout his whole career the 
Church was his best and surest patron. Nor was he the least 
important or popular of her ministers. His art was not merely 
decorative and delightful, but it was exercised to instruct the 
young and the ignorant, that is, the great body of worshippers, 
in the scenes of the Gospel history and in the awful or touching 
legends of the saints, whom they were taught from the cradle 
to revere. ‘For the learned and the lettered,” says Don Juan 
de Butron, a writer on art in the reign of Philip 1V., “ written 
knowledge may suffice, but for the ignorant what master is like 
painting? They may read their duty in a picture although. 
they cannot search for it in books.” The painter became, 
therefore, in some sort a preacher, and his works were standing 
homilies, more attractive and perhaps more intelligible than 
those usually delivered from the pulpit. The quiet pathos, the 
expressive silence of the picture might fix the eye that would 
drop to sleep beneath the glozing of the Jesuit, and melt 
hearts that would remain untouched by all the thunders of the 
Dominican. 


The Temples of Agrigentum. 


At Agrigentum,; on the southern side of Sicily, are the 
remains of three Doric temples built by the Greek colonists. 
One of these, the Temple of Juno Lucina, is hexastyle, perip- 
teral and amphi-prostyle, having thirteen columns in each flank. 
The length is about 120 feet, and the width rather less than 
60. The columns are about 21 feet high by 43 in diameter ; 
beneath them is a stereobate or solid platform, having a door- 
way which gives admission to a subterranean gallery within the 
edifice. Of the three members of the entablature the architrave 
and the frieze remain, but the cornice has perished. The 
second temple, that of Concord, is rather smaller than the 
other, but is, like it, hexastyle, peripteral and amphi-prostyle. 
An entablature surrounds the walls of the cella, in the frieze of 
which are triglyphs. In some of the details of the pediment 
there are wanting features which are observable in most Doric 
temples. But these two temples were far exceeded in ancient 
times by another, which was not only the largest at Agrigentum,, 
but among the largest ever built by the Greeks. It has been 
so completely destroyed that scarcely one stone remains above 
another, except in the basement and in fragments of walls. 
The researches of Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Cockerell and other archi- 
tects, however, coupled with the descriptions given by early 
writers, have enabled us to form some idea of the character of 
this temple. It is believed that this building was about 370 
feet in length, 180 in breadth and 120 in height to the top of 
the portico, the columns above being more than 60 feet high. 
It was a Doric apteral temple—that is, without lateral columns, 
or, rather, there were columns, but the spaces between them 
were filled up w'th wall, possibly from the difficulty of finding 
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blocks of stone for the architrave sufficiently long to reach from 
one column to another, a distance of 30 feet. The columns 
were of the enormous diameter of 13 feet and were engaged 
or attached—that is, only about half of their substance 
projected beyond the level of the wall. It is supposed that 
their height was rather less than five times the diameter, and at 
the top were stones of twenty tons weight employed in the 
formation of the capitals. Within side this wall was a series 
of square pilasters or flat pillars, 12 feet in width, corresponding 
in relative position with the engaged columns on the outside. 
The area of the temple was divided into three parallel portions 
corresponding with the nave and side aisles of a modern 
church, and this central nave, or naos, exceeded both in height 
and width the nave of St. Paul’s. The walls separating them 
had massive pilasters, in which was an entablature ; this 
entablature supported a range of Atlantes or colossal sculptured 
figures 25 feet in height, and these figures again supported 
another entablature of massive character at the height of 110 
feet from the ground. Such are believed by modern investi- 
gators to have been the features of this gigantic temple. The 
Agrigentines are said to have “ built as if they were to live for 
ever, and feasted as if they were to die on the morrow.” 


The Venus de Medici. 


The famous Ves in the Tribune at Florence, which used 
to enchant the world, is said to have been found in the villa of 
Hadrian, near Tivoli, in eleven pieces, and was some time 
afterwards carried to Florence in the pontificate of Inno- 
cent XI., about the year 1680. It is all ancient with the ex- 
ception of the right arm, the lower half of the left arm, some 
small piecings about the statue and its accessories, and the 
plinth. On the plinth is inscribed the name and country of the 
artist who made the statue—Cleomenes, the son of Apollodorus, 
of Athens. This inscription was copied from that of the 
original plinth, which was broken. Its authenticity has been 
questioned, but Thiersch is of opinion that it is genuine, and he 
has fixed the period of Cleomenes, for various reasons, to be 
about 200 years B.C., or certainly before the destruction of 
Corinth, B.c. 148. Flaxman also judges from its style that it 
was made after the time of Alexander the Great, and he seems 
to have considered it a copy of the celebrated Venus of Cnidos 
by Praxiteles, an opinion expressed by many other critics but 
apparently without sufficient grounds. Neither the time nor 
place of its discovery is positively known, but it stood in the 
sixteenth century in the Medici Gardens at Rome; the Forum 
of Octavia at Rome is also said to have been the place of its 
discovery. It was taken bythe French -to Paris, but was 
restored to Florence in 1815. It is a small figure, four feet 
eleven inches and a half high without the plinth, is of Parian 
marble and stands upon the left leg, which is strengthened by a 
dolphin with its head downwards, upon which two little Cupids 
are sitting, called Eros and Anteros. The statue is of small 
but beautiful proportions and. all the parts are exquisitely 
rounded, but the face has little expression and not much 
beauty. The ears are pierced and at one time bore ornaments; 
the hair was gilded, and on the upper part of the left arm there 
is the mark where probably a bracelet was fixed. Winckelmann 
considered the head of this Venus a portrait, and he mentions 
a Venus formerly in the possession of Thomas Jenkins, an 
English painter at Rome, which surpassed in his opinion this 
Venus in every respect. Jenkins was a scholar of Hudson and 
went to Rome with Wilson, but he turned banker and dealer in 
antiquities there. There is apparently no clue by which this 
Venus might be traced. 


The Sistine Chapel. 


The Sistine Chapel, which was erected in the pontificate of 
Sixtus IV., is architecturally of little interest, but as containing 
-some of the greatest works of modern painting it is of consider- 
able importance in the history of art. It is a simple rectangular 
oblong, with a vaulted roof, 132 feet 8 inches long, 43 feet wide 
and 57 feet 1o inches high. The fresco of the Last Fudgment 
by Michel Angelo, on the altar-wall, is 47 feet 1 inch in height 
and 43 feet wide. The chapel was built in 1473, the fresco was 
painted in 1533-41 for Pope Paul III. The Sistine Chapel is 
the especial chapel of the Pope, and the church ceremonies of 
the first Sunday in Advent and of the Holy Week are always 
performed in it ; the scrutiny, also, of the votes for the popedom 
takes place in this chapel when the conclave is held in the 
Vatican. Before the execution of the Last fudgment two hori- 
zontal series of paintings went round the chapel below the 
windows, of which there are six on each side; the upper is a 
series from the Old and New Testament illustrating the acts of 
Moses and of Christ ; the second, or lower, consists of imita- 
tions of hangings with the arms of Sixtus IV. The side walls 
remain as they were originally painted, and on great festivals of 
the Church the painted hangings used to be formerly covered 
by the tapestries made for the purpose from the celebrated 
cartoons of Raphael, which are now preserved in the corridor in 
the museum of the Vatican built for them by Leo XII. ; they 
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were placed in the museum by Pius VII. in 1814 in the apart- 
ments of Pius V. There are twenty-two tapestries in all, but 
only ten are in the style and of the size of the cartoons at 
Hampton Court ; the rest were not ordered or purchased for the 
Sistine Chapel. The subject of these ten is the history of the 
Apostles, and, besides the seven at Hampton Court, there are 
the following three :—The Martyrdom of St. Stephen, St. Paut 
in Prison at Philippi during the Earthquake and the Con- 
version of St: Paul. The ten cartoons of these tapestries were 
executed in 1515 and 1516 by the order of Leo X., and Raphael 
received for them about 15/7. each. The second set of tapestries 
of the Life of Christ, which are larger than the others, are sup- 
posed from their style and their bad drawing to have been 
executed from cartoons made by Flemish masters, probably 
Van Orlay and Michael Coxis, from small sketches by Raphael, 
and certainly not from cartoons from Raphael’s own hands. 
The two sets are called Della Scuola Nuova and Della Scuola 
Vecchia, those ordered by Leo X. being of the Scuola Vecchia. 
It is not known in Rome how these tapestries were hung. The 
Chevalier Bunsen supposes the ten to have decorated the 
presbyterium, the larger and nearmost part of the chapel to the 
altar which is reserved for the cardinals, and is separated from 
the rest of the chapel bya balustrade. In this part are four 
compartments on each side with the painted tapestries of 
Sixtus IV., and there were two similar compartments, one on 
each side of the altar, before the painting of the Last Fudgment 
by Michel Angelo. One space on each side is much scnaller 
than the rest, owing to the papal chair on one side and the 
gallery of the choristers on the other, and among the ten 
tapestries are two smaller ones which suit these smaller places— 
the Stoning of St. Stephen and Paulin Prison at Philippi during 
the Earthguake—two, of which the cartoons are lost. Passavant 
speaks of an eleventh tapestry of the Coronation of the Virgin 
which was placed over the altar. The ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel is decorated with the frescoes executed in 1512 by | 
Michel Angelo illustrating the creation of man, the fall, and the 
early history of the world ; there is a small outline of these 
frescoes in the English translation of Kiigler’s “‘ Handbook of 
Painting for Italy.” Michel Angelo intended to paint the Fall 
of Lucifer on the wall opposite the Last Fudgment, but this 
design was never carried into execution. The whole series of 
illustrations would have represented the complete cycle of the 
creation and fall of man and his final salvation if this last design 
had been executed ; it would have offered one vast ‘speculum 
humane salvationis.” 


Adam von Bartsch. 


‘Te Peintre-Graveur,” which appeared in twenty-one 
volumes between 1803 and 1821, is still the standard authority 
among connoisseurs of prints. The author, Adam von Bartsch, 
was born in 1757 at Vienna. He was educated in the School of 
Engraving of that city, under Professor Schmiitzer, and distin- 
guished himself in his sixteenth year by a set of engravings of 
all the gold and silver medals struck by order of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, through which, he obtained the appointment of 
scriptor in the royal library. In 1781 he was appointed 
keeper of the prints of the royal collection, which led eventually 
to the publication of the “Le Peintre-Graveur.” It contains 
descriptions of the greater part of the works of the principal 
engravers of Europe. To it Bartsch now chiefly owes his 
reputation, though he was the author of several similar works 
on a smaller scale, but they are all more descriptive than 
critical. His etchings also are numerous, amounting to 505, 
dated from 1782 until 1815, including imitations of old etchings 
and drawings, prints from his own designs, and from the works 
of other masters. Bartsch added much to the immense. 
imperial collection of prints at Vienna, and completely re- 
arranged it. In 1812 Bartsch was decorated with the order of 
Leopold, and in 1816 he was appointed principal Custos of the 
Imperial Library of Vienna: he had also the titular rank of 
hofrath, or aulic-councillor. He died at Vienna in 182% A 
complete catalogue of Bartsch’s etchings was published by his 
son in 1818. He was the author of the following catalogues, 
published at Vienna : — “Catalogue raisonné des desseins 
originaux des plus grands maitres anciens et modernes, qui 
faisoient partie du Cabinet du Prince Ch. de Ligne,” 1794; 
“Anton Waterloo’s Kupferstiche ausfiihrlich beschrieben,” 1795; 
“Catalogue raisonné des estampes gravées a eau forte par 
Guido Reni et ceux de ses disciples, S. Cantarini, Jean André, 
Elisabeth Sirani et Laurent Loli,” 1795 ; “ Catalogue raisonné 
des estampes qui forment l’ceuvre de Rembrandt et ceux de ses 
principaux imitateurs, composé par Gersaint, Helle, Glomy, . 
P. Yver,” nouv. éd. 1797 ; “Catalogue raisonné de toutes les 
estampes qui forment l’ceuvre de Lucas de Leyde,” 1798 ; 
“Catalogue raisonné de l’ceuvre d’estampes de Martin de 
Molitor,” Niirnberg, 1813 ; and “Anleitung zur Kupferstich- 
kunde,” 1821. He published also in 1797 an edition of the 
Triumph of the Emperor Maximilian I., with a French transla- 
tion of the old German text, “Le Triomphe de l’Empereur 
Maximilien I*,en une suite de cent trente-cinque Planches,” &c. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ar the Winchester Assizes it was decided by Mr. Justice - 


WILLs, after two days’ investigation, that it was allowable for 
a Highway Board to put gravel upon a pathway which 
crossed a common or waste land on the ground that it was 
used as a public way prior to 1835, and therefore there was 
a right on the part of the Board to keep the course in 
repair. The owner of the land naturally objected and 
sought for a new trial on the ground that there was only a 
limited dedication of the pathway to the public use. As 
that point was not raised at the proper time during the trial 
the judge’s decision was upheld in the Court of Appeal on 
Saturday. The failure of the owner on the last occasion 
was therefore brought about bya technical objection. ‘This 
is to be regretted, for the question at issue has interest for 
the whole country. It is very hard, nay impossible, in many 
cases to determine how the kind of easement known as 
right of way was created, but it is assumed that there was 
a grant or at least tacit acquiescence on the part of the 
owner of the soil. The Act passed in the last reign made 
the use of a way after a period of forty years become an 
abselute and indefeasible right for those who had so used 
it. But the maintenance of such ways was not made 
obligatory on individuals, parishes or highway boards. As 
a rule, to change a track across fields into a metalled way 
would be to destroy the amenity of the property. The Act 
of 1835 did not contemplate such an_ imposition on pro- 
prietors, and it is to be regretted that the case Eyre 7. 
The Highway Board of the New Forest Union cannot be 
thoroughly thrashed out both in the interest of the public 
as of individuals. 


THE French architects have been enabled to rectify a 
mischance by which the Médaille d’Honneur of the Salon 
would remain unpossessed for a year. At the voting on 
May 30 it was apparent that M. CorDoNNIER and M. 
CHARLES NORMAND were the favourites, but neither was 
able to obtain the requisite majority. The failure caused 
much dissatisfaction. The plea was then set up that the 
whole of the architects who were eligible to vote had not 
been summoned, that is to say, all architects who had re- 
ceived medals from previous exhibitions or had been 
“décorés” on account of their works, in addition to the 
jury of the section. At present it is not wise to be rigorous, 
and the committee of the Salon accordingly allowed a 
second voting. It took place on Friday last, under the 
presidency of M. Grnain. At the second attempt M. 
CORDONNIER secured ninety-eight votes, M. ZERos ob- 
tained nineteen, M. C. NorManp, who must have fallen in 
the esteem of the voters, could only attract nine, M. 
BRUNEAU four, and M. D’Espouy one. M. Louis-MARIE 
CORDONNIER was born at Haubordin. He is represented 
in the Salon Exhibition by a design for the Bourse at 
Amsterdam. In 1890 he gained a third-class medal. It 
will be seen that one hundred and thirty-one architects 
voted on the occasion, and it is to be hoped that next year 
it will not be necessary to have recourse to a second trial, 
which is unknown in the other sections. 


It appears from the latest accounts from Sydney that 

a deputation, representing the local Architectural Associa- 
tion, waited on Mr. Sutror, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, to bring under his notice the proposed Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition. It was stated by Mr. SracEr, the 
president of the association, that all they asked of the 
Minister was to assist the association, either by providing a 
building in which to hold the exhibition, or in any other 
desirable way. The association, it was said, had received 
no Government aid to its operations, but all members con- 
tributed to its funds, which were just sufficient to meet the 
annual expenditure. They were not in a position to take 
- upon themselves the risk which naturally attached to a ven- 
ture of the kind, even though ‘they were assured that by 
careful management, and by making the exhibition worthy 
of public support, it would prove to be a financial. success. 
In the exhibition it was intended to give the greatest promi- 
nence to articles designed and produced within the colonies, 
in the hope that by such means the various branches of 
arts practised would receive the recognition they deserved. 
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No article would be admitted for exhibition which could 
not be recommended by the committee of the association, 
as the object of the display was not only to show what 
could be done by colonial art-workers, but also to illustrate 
to the public what forms were best adapted to the advance- 
ment of science and art. To create a more intelligent 
interest in the various arts craftsmen would be at work 
within the exhibition, embracing potters, carvers, stained- 
glass workers, art metalworkers, modellers, decorative 
painters, cabinetmakers,. art needleworkers, &c. If pos- 
sible, short descriptive lectures would be delivered at 
intervals every afternoon and evening upon the various 
branches of art-work displayed. Any surplus obtained from 
the undertaking would be devoted to the encouragement of 
art in such a way as would meet with the approval of the 
Ministers for Works and Public Instruction. Exhibits 
would be received in the following classes :—Architects’ 
drawings, paintings, decorative paintings, schemes for 
coloured decorations, stained-glass, tiles and mosaics, wall 
coverings, furniture, pottery, art metalwork, illuminants and 
electric appliances, sanitary appliances, textile fabrics and 
miscellaneous building material. Mr. Surror, in reply, 
said he certainly approved of the association’s modesty in 
not asking for pecuniary assistance. If they desired his 
sympathy and patronage he could assure the deputation 
they had both in the strongest form. If the exhibition 
were held during the midwinter holiday vacation, the last 
weeks of June and the first weeks of July, he thought the. 
Girls’ High School, in Elizabeth Street, might be placed at 
their disposal. He knew of no more suitable building 
available at the present time. 


Ir is hard that the Plumbers’ Registration Bill should 
be set aside—for the present at least—owing to the pre- 
mature dissolution of Parliament. ‘The Bill has passed the 
second reading stage, and opposition to it was thoroughly 
threshed out before a special committee. But as the next 
stage was to be reached on Wednesday, the 29th inst.—that 
is, a day after the Houses close—the Bill of course has no 
chance to be converted into an Act. We may safely 
assume that it will be again introduced in the next session, 
when we trust it will meet with the better fortune which it 
merits. 


AccorDING to the official statistics, 305 students hav© 
joined the Munich Art School, known as Akademie der 
bildenden Kiinste, for the present session. ‘The Bavarians. 
are 129, Germans of other states 75, Austrians 62, Rus- 
sians 3, Poles 6, English 1, Italians 3, Swiss 6, Roumanians 
2, Bulgarians 2, from Serbia 1, from Luxembourg 1, from 
Liechtenstein 1, Asiatics 2, Americans 11. The return of 
religions also shows variety, viz. 167 Catholics, 4 Old 
Catholics, 105 Protestants, 9 Greek Church, 16 Israelites, 
2 of free religion, and 2 without religion. The students 
have been assigned in the foliowing manner :—Life classes 
84, painting classes 100, composition 61, engraving Tr, 
sculpture 59. 


ALDERMAN TRELOAR has brought out a second editiom 
of his most interesting little volume on the history of 
TLudgate Hill. It is a model of local histories. When 
CHARLES DICKENS attempted a series of stories that would 
recall the history of London, he began with Ludgate Hill, 
and rightly so, for it was the first part of the old city with 
which the majority of strangers were likely to make acquaint- 
ance. Around that one approach there are most inter- 
esting associations, and these Alderman TRELOAR has. 
garnished for the benefit of the crowds who now pass along 
the course, but who do not realise how many old stories 
belong to it. From the days which are almost fabulous 
until our time, when Ludgate Hill was improved through 
the influence of Alderman TRELOAR, he has brought to- 
gether a most attractive series of legendary and real history, 
and in consequence his book should have a fascination for 
all the inhabitants of the Metropolis. The pages are full 
of illustrations, and the reader can hardly fail to be 
fascinated by the events which Alderman TRELOAR puts 
before him. The only regret which the book can excite is 
that a citizen of his energy was not in office when the un- 
pleasing railway bridge was proposed. In Alderman 
TRELOAR’s time it would be an impossibility. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


INTERIOR OF CASTLE .CHAPEL, AMBOIS2z. 

HE Castle of Amboise, as seen from the Loire, is a 

striking object, but Prout, for some unknown 
reason, did not represent a subject that was worthy of his 
pencil. The drawing of the chapel is interesting as a record 
of the original work. Since PRour was there it has been 
restored in a costly way, and what that means will be under- 
stood by any one who is acquainted with French buildings. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 500.-GLENLYON HOUSE. [W. DUNN & R. WATSON] 


NO. 501.— NEW ORGAN, ST. MARY’S, BOTTESFORD 
(G. C. HORSLEY.) 


’ DESIGN FOR OXFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 

HIS perspective corresponds with the design sub- 
: mitted in the competition by Mr. Jewirr. We 
regret that on some of the plates the name has been mis- 
printed. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE GLASGOW 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
akan 


the monthly meeting of the governors of the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College the minutes of 
the Committee on Teaching and Staff were read and a scheme 
for a curriculum in architecture for evening classes was pro- 
posed. The art subjects were recommended as_ follows :— 
Freehand and model drawing includes shading from models, 


casts of ornament and outline from casts of ornament. Paint- 
ing ornament from the cast in water-colours. Painting from 
nature in water-colours, Views of buildings. Design. Ele- 


mentary principles of ornament. Ornamental design, as applied 
to decorative, industrial and architectural art. Modelling 
ornament, elementary and advanced. Geometry as required 
by architects, not on same lines as for engineers. de exami- 
nation papers, R.I.B.A. Perspective. Sciography. Elementary 
architecture. Architectural design, z.e. application, in designing 
new buildings, of knowledge got from study of typical examples. 
Historic ornament. 

Professor Young, in moving the approval of the minutes, 
said the point he wished to impress on the governors was that 
at present they had a very efficient system of instruction in 
architecture carried on in the College, and although it might 
surprise some that work had been going on for four years. He 
would like the governors also to know that three of the six 
medals in architecture which were granted by the Science and 
Art Department last year were carried off by students of the 
College. The Institution, therefore, had a claim already to be 
considered an efficient and successful one. They had two rela- 
tions to deal with—the Science and Art Department and any 
institution which might be established under the Science and 
Art Department. There was no reason why every facility 
should not be given to every institution fully qualified to enter 
its pupils for examination for the certificate given by the College 
in respect of such instruction, but at the same time he did not 
consider it right to hand over important technical instruction to 
other institutions. They had now a diploma, and though they 
had recently appointed Mr. Crossby for special work, he con- 
sidered they should go a little further in the development of the 
idea. The scheme which he had suggested would place the 
College on an equality with the Architects’ Association in 
London, and enable them to send up students for the R.I.B.A. 
distinction. It might be said that the proposal would prejudice 
other institutions. He didnot think so. The College occupied 
adefinite position. They had obligations to their own students, 
and this was the proposal he made in order to carry that out. 

Mr. Goodwin seconded the motion, and remarked that the 
teaching of freehand would soon enable them to claim a grant 
from the Science and Art Department of tos. for each of the 
students who attended sixty lessons per session. 

Mr. Fleming asked what was the agreement which had been 
made by the governors with the School of Art four years ago, 
and what was stated in the calendar with reference thereto? 

The clerk (Mr. Young) read the minutes, which seemed to 
bear that the agreement was only with reference to day classes 
and that there was no reference in the calendar to these 
subjects being taught to evening students in the School of Art. 

Mr. Fleming then moved that the scheme be not adopted. 
He considered that it was fitted to introduce competition 
between the Technical College and the School of Art, and he 
believed the governors would think that not desirable. The 
first four subjects in the scheme were at present fully taught in 


the School of Art, and there was no need for introducing them 
into the Technical School. Both these schools required to look 
for aid from the public, and it would not look well to see them 
competing the one with the other. He had a feeling that the 
adoption of the scheme would destroy the efficiency of the 
College and also of the School of Art, and therefore he moved 
as an amendment that the scheme be not adopted. 

Dr. Dyer said that the work had been well done in the past, 
and as he considered the scheme required fuller and more 
deliberate consideration, he would move that it be delayed, and 
that for the next session the work should go on as previously 
arranged. 

Mr. A. A. Ferguson seconded. f 

The Chairman said he thought the amendment of Dr. Dyer 
was the best that could be adopted. At the same time, the 
feeling had been expressed by several of the governors that the 
subjects necessary for passing the examinations of the Archi- 
tects’ Association and’ of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects should be taught within the walls of the College. It would 
bea sad thing for them to enter intc competition with any other 
institution in the city, as he considered there was room enough 
for all. 

Professor Young said he would accept the amendment if the 
whole matter was to lie over. At the same time, he did not 
accept the position that they were entering into competition 
with any one. 

The amendment of Dr. Dyer was then agreed to. 


BRONZE CASTING. 


HERE is no doubt that the uses of some of the metals were 
known very early; but, unfortunately, there is little or 
no information either on the mode of working them or of the 
time of their discovery. It is clear, however, that for a long 
period copper, if not the only metal known, was at least the 
most abundant, for we find it was employed universally for 
arms, ornaments and utensils, domestic and agricultural. Iron 
was apparently of much later discovery. The simpler processes 
of metallurgy seem to have been practised at a very remote 
date both in Asia and Egypt. 

The works that remain of the Greeks, whether considered. 
with reference to the illustration of their history, or for the ex- 
quisite specimens which they offer of their taste and feeling in. 
imitative art, claim our especial regard, and the names of few 
sculptors, or rather statuaries, of celebrity have reached us who. 
were not chiefly distinguished for the excellence of their pro- 
ductions in bronze. 

The records to be depended upon as to Greek art go as far 
back as between 600 and 700 years B.C., and the mode of work- 
ing metal at that time seems to have been the same, or nearly 
so, as far as there are means of judging, as that adopted by 
other and earlier nations. The first and most simple process 
appears to have been hammer-work ; that is, lumps of the mate- 
rial were beaten into the proposed form, and if the work were 
too large to be made of one piece, several were shaped, and the 
different parts fitted and fastened together by means of pins or 
keys. Pansanias particularly describes this process in speaking, 
of a very ancient brass statue of Jupiter at Sparta; and this. 
mode of working (mentioned by Herodotus) is called by him. 
and others sfhuré/aton (hammer-worked), in opposition to the 
term choneuta, applied to “works that were cast.” This statue 
of Jupiter was the work of Learchus of Rhegium, and 
Pausanias says it was the most ancient statue of the kind ; 
by which he probably only means that it was of the most 
archaic or ancient style, as Herodotus, Diodorus — Siculus,. 
and others, as well as Pausanias himself, refer to other 
works of a more remote date. Pliny, in speaking of a 
solid gold statue of Diana Anaitis, refers to a mode of execu- 
tion termed Holosphyraton (derived from three Greek 
works signifying “entire, solid,” and “hammer”). It was so 
called probably to distinguish it from another kind of ham- 
mer-work, in which plates of metal were beaten out into. 
the form desired on a nucleus of another material, of which, as 
some believe, a curious specimen of ancient Egyptian workman- 
ship may be seen in the British Museum. This process is 
alluded to in Homer, and as early as Moses the brazen censers 
of the disobedient were, by the lawgiver’s command, beaten out 
into plates for covering the tabernacle. The most ancient 
civilised inhabitants of India seem to have adopted the same; 
manner of working in lamine or plates. A great saving of 
metal was effected by this process. ; 

It is extremely difficult to determine when the art of metal- 
casting in regular moulds was first practised. It was un- 
doubtedly known very early, though its adoption in European. 
Greece is probably of a comparatively late date. Its progress 
was evidently marked by three distinct stages. The first was, 
simply melting the metal into a mass and then_ beating 
it out either as solid. hammer-work or in plates. The next 
was casting it into a mould or form, the statue being 
of course made solid. The last, which argues con- 
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siderable knowledge and skill, was casting it into a mould, 
with a centre or core to limit the thickness of the metal. The 
first artists who are celebrated by the historians in Greek art 
for their success in metal-casting are Rhcoecus (who is said to 
have invented the casting of metal), Theodorus and Telecles, 
natives of Samos ; and the manner in which they are spoken 
of proves that their works were held in high estimation long 
after their own time. There is some difficulty in fixing their 
date with precision, as there were two or three of the same 
names, but it seems probable that the first artists so called 
lived between 700 and 600 B.c. Theodorus is made by Herod- 
otus the contemporary of Croesus, who was defeated by Cyrus 
B.C. 557. Gitiadas of Sparta and Glaucias ofA©gina hold also 
a distinguished rank among the earlier artists in bronze, to 
whom we might add a long list: Herodotus says that four 
bronze horses were made by the Atheniansafrom the tenth part 
of the value of the ransom of the Beeotians and Chalcidians : 
the horses were placed at the entrance of the propylaa on the 
Acropolis, with an appropriate inscription.':. The ancient artists 
do not appear to have considered it important to cast their 
statues entire, for Pliny acquaints us with the composition used 
for soldering the parts together. The finest collection of 
ancient bronzes, taking it as a whole, is at Naples ; among the 
specimens there are some very curious for the manner in which 
the ringlets of hair, worked separately, are fastened on ; many 
of these are the size of life. Bronze-casting seems to have reached 
its perfection in Greece about the time of Alexander the Great, 
330 B.c. The accounts given of the works executed about that 
time almost exceed credibility. After Lysippus, the favourite 
sculptor of Alexander, who executed, according to Pliny, above 
600 works, the art declined. 

The ancient statuaries seem to have been extremely choice 
in their selection and composition of bronze. Two of the most 
celebrated, contemporary with Phidias, carried their rivalship 
so far as to employ bronze of different countries; Polycletus 
preferring that of A©gina, while Myron always used that made 
at Delos. The ancients seem to have had a method of running 
or welding various metals together, by which they were enabled 
to produce more or less the effect of natural colour. Some 
works are described that were remarkable for the success which 
attended this curious, and to us unattainable process. They 
also tinted or painted their bronze with the same’ view of more 
closely imitating nature. The story of the accidental mixture 
of the most precious{bronze used by the ancients, namely, the 
Corinthian, has been too often repeated to require further 
notice here. Pliny himself refutes the story which he records. 
He informs us also that there were three sorts of the Corinthian 
bronze, The first, called candidum, received its name from 
the effect of silver which was mixed with the copper; the 
second had a greater proportion of gold; the third, Pliny 
says, was composed of equal quantities of the different metals. 
The ancient writers mention several of the bronzes that 
were used. Amongst them we find As Hepatizon, or liver- 
coloured, AZs Deliacum and A‘s A%gineticum (Plutarch says the 
composition of the Delian brass was a secret lost in his time), 
Es Demonnesium, 42s Nigrum and, lastly, Tartessian bronze, 
of which, it must be confessed, we know little or nothing beyond 
their titles. The analysis of a few specimens of bronze of un- 
doubted antiquity, namely, a helmet with an inscription (found 
at Delphi and nowin the British Museum), some nails from the 
treasury of Atreus at Mycene, an ancient Corinthian coin and 
a portion ef a breastplate or cuirass of excellent workmanship, 
also in the British Museum, affords about 87 or 88 parts copper 
to about 12 or 13 of tin per cent. The experiments of Klaproth 
and others give nearly the same results as to ingredients ; the 
quantities sometimes differ slightly ; lead is contained in some 
specimens. Zinc has not been found in any quantity sufficient 
to warrant a belief that it was intentionally introduced, indeed 
it is thought that its nature was not understood by the ancients. 
In an antique sword found many years ago in France the pro- 
portion in Ioo parts was 87°47 of copper to 12°53 of tin, with a 
portion of zinc so small as not to be worth noticing. Thesame 
may be observed of minute portions of silver that have some- 
times appeared in bronze. 

The Romans never attained any great eminence in the 
arts of design. Their earliest statues were executed for them 
by Etruscan artists. Rome, however, as the conquests of that 
warlike people were extended, was soon filled with a prodigious 
number of works of the best schools of Greece ; and artists of 
that country, unable to meet with employment at home, settled 
in the capital of the West. Zenodorus executed some mag- 
nificent works in the time of Nero, particularly a colossal statue 
of the emperor, 110 feet high. But Pliny, who lived in the 
reign of Vespasian, laments the decline of the art and the want 
of skill of the artists in his time. It is even said that the art of 
casting bronze statues was lost. This assertion is, however, 
totally unfounded, for it appears that a Greek sculptor, Celon, 
was highly distinguished under Domitian, and one of his works, 
a colossal equestrian statue cast in bronze, is much celebrated, 
and there is no doubt that the art was well known under Trajan, 
Hadrian, the Antonines and even-much later. 


The practice of gilding bronze statues does not seem to 
have prevailed till taste had much deteriorated, and when the 
richness of material was more highly thought of than the ex- 
cellence of workmanship. Pliny tells us that Nero commanded 
a statue of Alexander, by Lysippus, to be gilt, but when done 
it was found to have so much injured the effect or beauty 
of the work that the gold was by the emperor’s orders 
removed. The injury was doubtless occasioned by the glitter 
and sparkling of the light upon the projecting and shining sur- 
faces, destroying the breadth and consequent grandeur and 
unity of effect secured by the more sober colour of the bronze. 
The practice of art among the Romans declined rapidly, and 
with but few interruptions ceases to interest us about 200 A.D. 
In the beginning of the thirteenth century, at the taking of 
Constantinople, we read that some of the finest works of the 
ancient masters were purposely destroyed, either with the object 
of converting the material into money or for sale to the brass- 
founders. for the mere value of the metal. Among the few 
works saved from this devastation are the celebrated bronze 
horses, which now decorate the exterior of the church of St. 
Mark at Venice. bier 

Passing over the intermediate age of darkness and barbar- 
ism, we arrive at the epoch of the revival of art in Italy under 
the Pisani and others, about-the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. The bronze gates of the Baptistery at Florence, by 
Ghiberti, are among the more remarkable works of the time. 
In the succeeding century we find Guglielmo della Porta 
practising the art with so great success that he obtained the flat- 
tering notice of Michel Angelo, and he is distinguished by Vasari 
for adopting a mode of casting that was considered quite original 
in executing his colossal statue of Paul III. The metal, when run 
from the furnace, was carried downwards by a duct, and then 
admitted into the underside or bottom of the mould (wel bagno 
ad basso), and thus, acted upon by superior pressure, as in a 
common fountain, was forced upwards till the mould was en- 


stirely filled. 


It is necessary in this process that the mould should be kept 
in a state of great heat, in order that the metal may not cool 
before the whole is run. But among the artists who are cele- 
brated for their skill in bronze-casting, Benvenuto Cellini holds 
a most distinguished rank. There are few collections that 
cannot boast some specimens of his smaller productions, while 
the larger works that remain, particularly at Florence, prove 
that his high reputation was not undeserved. In his interesting 
and romantic autobiography he gives some curious particulars 
on metal-casting ; and an anecdote which he tells respecting 
one of his works illustrates an important fact in the process, 
while at the same time it is highly characteristic of the impe- 
tuosity of the man. Copper alone is thick and pasty, and 
therefore incapable, without some alloy, of running into all the 
cavities and sinuosities of the mould ; a small mixture of tin is 
therefore usually added to give it the quality necessary for pro- 
ducing what is called a true cast. He was engaged on his fine 
group of Perseus and Medusa, during which, by the jealousy of 
rivals and the ill-conduct of his workmen, he had been subjected 
to every kind of annoyance and disappointment. At length his 
labours seemed to be nearly at an end: his mould was lowered 
into the pit, the furnace heated and the metal thrown in. At 
this time, while a violent storm raged without, the roof of 
his study, as if to increase the confusion, caught fire ; but, 
though ill and harassed, he still directed the works and 
encouraged his assistants, till overcome by anxiety and fatigue 
he retired in a raging fever to lie down, leaving instructions 
respecting the opening of the mouth of the furnace and the 
running of the bronze. He had not, he says, been reposing 
very long before one came running to him to announce evil 
tidings—the metal was melted, but would not run. He jumped 
from his bed, rushed into his studio like a madman’ and 
threatened the lives of his assistants, who being frightened 
get out of his way, till one of them, to appease him, desired 
him to give his orders and they would obey him at all risks. 
He commanded fresh fuel to be thrown into the furnace, and 
presently, to his satisfaction, the metal began to boil. Again, 
however, it appeared thick and sluggish and refused torun. He 
then ordered all the plates, dishes and other articles of domestic 
use in his house to be brought to him, which he threw pell-mell 


on the metal, when it immediately became fluid and the mould ° 


was soon filled. He adds that he fell down on his knees and 
poured forth a fervent thanksgiving for the success that 
had crowned his exertions. In the processes above described 
the metal was allowed to flow at once from the furnace into 
the channels or ducts of the moulds. The statue of Louis XIV., 
by Girardon, one of the most celebrated sculptors of France, 
was cast somewhat differently, though with equal success. The 
wax which regulated the thickness of the metal being entirely 
melted out, and the mould fixed in the pit, with the necessary 
vents for the escape of the air, the metal was allowed to run 
from a furnace, placed considerably above, into a sort of trough 
or basin. In this were three apertures, closed by plugs, imme- 
diately over the chief channel or conduit by which the metal was 
to be conveyed into the mould. ‘These, by a mechanical con- 
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trivance, were opened simultaneously, when the metal descended 
at once into the mould. This group was cast entire. 

The more modern practice of the English, French, Italian and 
German artists does not differ materially in its principle from 
that of the earlier Italians. Some, however, use what is called 
a cupola-furnace and others a blast-furnace. In Westmacott’s 
foundry the moulds, composed of a mixture of plaster-of-Paris 
and brickdust, were made in the usual way on the plaster-cast 
models. A lining of wax or clay was then made within the 
mould, of the proposed thickness of the metal. The mould 
thus lined being then put carefully together, the space or in- 
terior was filled up solid with a mixture of plaster and brickdust, 
&c. ; this was called the core. When the mass forming the 
core was set, and fixed with irons and keys to preserve it in its 
jnst position, the mould was again taken to pieces, and the wax 
or clay removed ; the channels for distributing the metal and 
vents for the escape of the air were then made, and the whole 
being put together was placed in a stove or oven to be dried. 
When perfectly free from any humidity (a most important point, 
as the slightest damp might occasion fatal consequences by the 
bursting of the mould when the boiling metal descends into it), 
the whole was carefully lowered into the pit and closely rammed 
down with sand, &c., to prevent its moving ; the channels for 
the metal to enter and the vents for the escape of the air being 
of course kept perfectly clear. When the metal was ready for 
running, the mouth of the furnace, which was placed rather 
above the level of the top of the pit, was opened, and the bronze 
descended immediately into the mould. The mixture of metal 
preferred by Westmacott was that used for casting guns, to 
which he added about 30 per cent. of pure copper, extracting 
from 3 to 4 per cent. of tin. It is not considered important to 
cast the whole work at once: on the contrary, in case of 
accidents, which however are of very rare occurrence, there is 
an advantage in being able to repair parts; and the process of 
burning, successfully adopted by Westmacott and others in the 
largest works (and which is found a great improvement on the 
ancient method of soldering), renders the joined portions even 
firmer or stronger at their point of junction than the general 
body of the cast. 


CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT.* 


\ X 7 HEN I undertook, at the request of the Literary and Social 

y Committee, to read a paper on this subject during the 
session, it was in the full expectation that the revised conditions 
of contract as recommended to its members by the Council of 
this Institute would have been ready for issue by the time my 
paper was read; and I had intended to occupy the evening 
chiefly in drawing your attention to the leading amendments 
and alterations made on the old conditions. 

My expectations in this respect have, however, not been 
realised because, although in substance the new conditions 
have been framed and adopted, their actual phraseology is in 
some respects still undetermined, pending their revision by 
legal experts. 

I cannot therefore quote to you the exact wording of any of 
our new conditions. I may state, however, that the aim of the 
framers has been, not to compose an entirely new set of 
conditions, but to adhere as far as possible to the old lines, 
eitber of our own conditions, or of those of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, only rewriting a clause, or making 
additions where our own experience, or the experiences of the 
parties working under the old conditions, had proved them 
defective. 

_ With this end in view our Council has held several inter- 
views with representatives of the Builders and Contractors’ 
Association, and has taken careful note of the various objections 
raised by them to the conditions as they formerly stood, and I 
can state positively that in every case where it was shown by 
them that there was risk of injustice or hardship to the con- 
tractor from the conditions as they stood, the Council have 
done their best to remedy the defect in the new conditions. 
At the same time, of course, where from our own experience 
the old conditions were proved to be defective in protecting the 
rights of the other contracting party, “the proprietor,” the 
Council has equally strengthened them in that direction, the 
endeavour being to arrive at a set of conditions which, pro- 
perly administered, would insure justice and fair play on both 
sides. That we have fairly succeeded in doing this will, I 
think, be conceded by all when the conditions are published, 
and that we have given due consideration to the points raised 
by the Builders and Contractors’ Association will, I am sure, 
be readily admitted by those leading members of the Associa- 
tion who met our sub-committee in a friendly way a short time 
since in this room to read over our draft and to discuss it in 
an informal way. The only point, 1 think, on which there was 
some slight difference of opinion on that last occasion was on 
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the arbitration or reference clause. The Builders and Con- 
tractors’ Association had expressed a desire previously that 
this clause should be based on the principle of having two arbi- 
trators—one appointed by each party to the contract—and an 
umpire to be by them selected, and that it should not be neces- 
sary for the arbitrators or umpire to be architects. We held, how- 
ever (and I think you will agree with me rightly), firstly, that it 
was desirable to limit the arbitration to the determination of 
one referee ; and secondly, that it was essential that that referee 
should be a trained expert—in other words, an architect. We 
therefore propose that the reference clause shall follow prac- 
tically the lines of the R.I.B.A., with the exception that the 
field for selection of the referee will be less limited. In the 
R.I.B.A. conditions he must be a Fellow of the Institute. We 
propose to leave it open to any member. 

But passing from the conditions themselves, the discussion 
of which, until they are before you, is somewhat premature, I 
would desire to-night to urge upon the members of the 
R.V.LA. the importance not only of having carefully-drawn 
conditions, but also of a faithful and strict observance of those 
conditions. The best and most carefully drawn contract in the 
world, if carelessly used or unfairly interpreted, will fail in its 
object, viz. that of insuring justice between the two contracting 
parties ; and if, when the new conditions are issued, architects 
allow themselves to drift into a careless observance of their 
provisions, trouble is almost sure ultimately to arise, and the 
conditions will perhaps be blamed for evils which have 
resulted only from their misuse. I would like therefore this 
evening to draw your attention to a few points on which we, 
as a profession, are liable to err in the direction of neglecting 
the strict observance of conditions. In doing this, | am not 
making any actual charge against anybody, but only pointing 
out the dangers for us to guard against, for I know that it is 
very easy to fall into a slovenly way of carrying out the 
technicalities of a contract, whether the architect be experi- 
enced or otherwise. Indeed, in some respects the more entire 
the confidence placed in the architect, and the higher his 
position, the greater the temptation to him to err ip the 
direction I am about to point out. I confess that I have not 
been without sin myself in these matters, although not, I trust, 
to any great extent, as I have always been seized with the 
importance of the view I am now taking. I am compelled, 
however, from some of the cases in which my advice as an 
expert, or decision as a referee, has been sought during my 
long career in this colony, to come to the conclusion that with 
many architects the conditions of contract, once signed, are 
often consigned to the cupboard and well-nigh forgotten, and 
in the carrying out of the contract the architects adopt their 
own systems as to such important matters as the ordering of 
extras, the issue and wording of progress certificates, the final 
payment, the deductions for overtime, &c., without paying any 
regard to the way in which all these matters are directed to be 
treated in the conditions. 

This in the past, among those who have been using the 
R.V.LA. conditions, has in some cases been almost inevitable, 
because some of the old conditions were so unworkable that an 
architect’s practice almost of necessity differed slightly from 
the course laid down. Take, for instance, the clause as to 
final payments (Clause 18). The portion of the clause I refer 
to reads thus :—“ And when the whole of the works are com- 
pletely finished to the entire satisfaction of the architect, the 
contractor shall be entitled to receive from the proprietor, upon 
production of the architect’s certificate to that effect, an amount 
which with the amounts previously certified to be due shall be 
equal to _ per cent. of the contract sum ; and after the com- 
pletion of the works the balance of the contract price (subject 
to any such addition or deduction as aforesaid) will be paid by 
the proprietor to the contractor within weeks after the 
production to the proprietor of a written certificate from the 
architect, stating the amount of such balance, and that the 
contractor has executed and completed the works to his entire 
satisfaction.” The object of the interval of time after the com- 
pletion of the works, during which a small percentage is to be 
held back, is clearly to provide for the contingency of the 
architect discovering any defects or omissions during that 
time, and to enable him, in that case, to require such defects, 
&c., to be made right before he gives his certificate for the 
payment of his final balance. The practice, therefore, of most 
architects is to withhold their certificate for the final balance 
until after the expiry of the period named, and to assume that 
that certificate will then be honoured on presentation. But it 
is obvious that a strict reading of the clause would entitle 
the proprietor to claim a further like period before 
he paid the certificate. Neglect of one provision naturally 
leads to a loose treatment of the others, and so our present 
conditions are partly responsible for the slipshod way in which 
their provisions are at present administered. 

But now that by a careful revision we hope to avoid having 
any unworkable clauses, it will behove every architect to care-, 
fully study his conditions of contract, and work in strict con- 
formity with them, Take the first matter that I have already 
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referred to, viz. the ordering of extras and omissions. Our rule 
on this matter (Clause II.) is clear. (I quote, of course, from 
the conditions at present in use, not revised ones.) 

“No work of any kind or description whatsoever will be 
regarded as an extra or paid for as such unless previously to 
the commencement thereof the contractor obtains from the 
architect a written order for the same, and no deviations or 
substitutions of any kind will be permitted, or shall be made, 
without the written consent of the architect.” 

Yet, I would ask, in how many cases is an architect in a 
position, when confronted with an exorbitant bill of extras, to 
conscientiously take the ground that no extras will be allowed 
except those for which written orders are produced? I will 
venture to say that in three cases out of four there will be found 
many legitimate items in the bill which the architect is pre- 
pared to allow, being for extras which he himself has sanctioned 
during the progress of the work, but for which no written orders 
have been given ; he is bound, therefore, in all consistency to 
go into the question of each item, with the difficulty of its being, 
perhaps, for work done twelve or eighteen months ago, without 
any special note having been taken at the tire. If his decision 
is appealed against, the work of the referee in dealing with 
such cases is extremely difficult, and involves an expensive 
amount of evidence-taking, &c., which often swells the cost of 
reference to an abnormal amount, to the loss and irritation of 
all parties concerned, to say nothing of the risk of the award 
being an erroneous one, owing to the difficulty of getting at 
the facis. 

It is very natural for an architect, making his periodical 
inspection and finding certain minor matters which will involve 
extra cost necessary, to give the contractor verbal instructions 
to do them, and some architects would feel almost offended if 
the contractor were to ask for a written order ; but we must 
school ourselves irto the practice of giving such order and of 
mot considering any extra work as ordered until it has been 
done in writing. An excellent plan is to keep a book on the 
works, say in the clerk of works’ office, or in duplicate, one copy 
in the builder’s office and the other in the architect’s custody. 
This book might have its pages ruled for scheduling all altera- 
tions. The first column would be for the date, the second for 
the description of work to be ordered, the third for the mode of 
estimating (‘schedule rates,” “day work,” “agreed price,” &c.) ; 
the fourth and fifth would be money columns for filling in the 
amounts to be added or deducted, when such can be previously 
ascertained ; the sixth column for remarks and for dealing with 
the question of extension of time; and, lastly, a column for the 
signature or initials of the architect ordering the work. Were 
such a book faithfully kept, there should be no difficulty in 
settling a contractor’s final account. There are, perhaps, one 
or two exceptions to the simplicity of this system. Firstly, with 
the foundations. The various exigencies which may arise 
during the putting-in of the foundations of an important work 
will probably make it impracticable to give a distinct entry and 
order before every variation in the foundations, but a general 
order may be given to carry the foundations to such depth as is 
found necessary and to keep accurate measurements and 
descriptions of the same, so that the difference from the draw- 
ings may be measured and valued and the amounts added or 
deducted. This order might be the first entered in the book, 
or it might be embodied in the specifications. Secondly, 
the case of disputed extras, as in the latter part of 
Clause II.:—“If the contractor shall be required to do 
any work which he considers is extra, and for which the 
architect shall have refused to give a written order, the 
contractor shall, notwithstanding anything herein contained, 
execute such work, but he shall be entitled to have the question 
in dispute and the amount and value of the work settled by 
arbitration, as in the 27th clause is mentioned, provided that 
previously to the commencement of the said work he shall 
have given written notice to the architect that he is dissatisfied 
with the architect’s decision.” 

_ Here I am decidedly of opinion that as soon as the dispute 
arises the referee should be called in, and his decision as to 
whether the work in question is an extra or not, and, if an 
extra, the amount of same, obtained forthwith. This decision 
will be given with only half the expense and trouble of obtain- 
ing it at the end, and the proprietor and contractor will know 
their positions instead of proceeding in the dark—the one 
running the risk of finding at the end that he has to pay an un- 
anticipated amount for extra work, and the other running the 
risk of finding at the end that a sum for this work, which he has 
been depending upon, has been disallowed. It is here that the 
great advantage of having a sole referee is seen. This deter- 
mination of questions as they arise could not be done with the 
cumbrous machinery of a court of three. 

Then, as to certificates. I think it highly desirable that our 
Council should not only adopt a form of conditions of contract 
to recommend to its members, but also forms of certificate, or, 
at any rate, should take steps to get legal advice as to whether 
the certificates which most of us are in the habit of issuing are 
sufficient to comply with all that the conditions require. They 


may be sufficient by implication, and I believe would be legally 
held to be so; but it is surely better on the face of them that 
they should more definitely state what the conditions demand, at 
any rate with final certificates, viz. the architect’s satisfaction 
with the work. 

Lastly, I would refer to the question of liquidated damages 
for delay. I believe it would be very much better for both 
architects and builders and proprietors if the damages for delay 
set forth in the contract were not so often treated as a dead 
letter. Where time is a very great essential in the matter, let 
the time of completion and the penalty (or liquidated damages) 
for delay be set forth with the specification when tenders are 
invited.. Where these two items have not been announced 
beforehand, let the consent of both parties’ be obtained to the 
date of completion and the rate of liquidated damages before 
the tender is finally accepted, but in both cases let the deduction ~~ 
for these liquidated damages, after due and, I would say, liberal 
allowance has been given for all legitimate causes for delay, be 
made in the final statement, and let this be as much a matter of 
course as would be the deduction for a rod of brickwork 
omitted. 

I believe that such a system would be more in accordance 
with the spirit of our conditions, and that, once accustomed to 
its working, contractors would be better pleased if such were 
the case, because the result would be all in favour of the most 
business-like men, and would tend to weed out those who are 
too ready to undertake obligations as to time which they have 
no intention of fulfilling. 

I might go further with illustrations, but I think I have said 
enough to impress upon you all the importance not only of 
having good conditions, but also of a faithful observance of 
those conditions. It behoves every member of this Institute 
to uphold not only the credit of the Institute, but also the 
honour of his profession by letting it be seen that he who is by 
the contract placed in the position almost of an administrator 
of the law is himself law-abiding. 


THe CONSTRUCTION OF THEATRES. 


ips the report of the Select Committee on Theatres and places 
of entertainment are the following remarks respecting the 
construction of the buildings :— 

The Metropolis Management and Building Acts Amendment 
Act of 1878 provided, with respect to new theatres and places 
of public amusement, that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
might frame such regulations as to position and structure as 
might be necessary for the protection of the public frequenting 
the same against danger from fire; and it was made unlawful 
for any person to open a new theatre or place of entertainment 
until the Board had granted a certificate that the building was 
in accordance with the regulations. The Act further directed, 
with respect to theatres and music-halls which were in exist- 
ence at the passing of the Act, that if the Board were of opinion 
that any building was so defective in its structure that there was 
special danger from fire, the Board might, with the consent of 
the Lord Chamberlain in the case of theatres under his juris- 
diction, and of the Secretary of State in other cases, require 
the owner to make such alterations in the building as might be 
necessary to remove the defects, provided that such defects 
could be remedied at a moderate expenditure. And additional 
powers of control over exits from theatres and music-halls were 
given to the Board by the 45th section of their Various Powers 
Act of 1882. 

As the result of these statutes the Lord Chamberlain was 
relieved of responsibility in regard to structural matters in_ 
theatres, and does not now grant a license except on production 
of the certificate of the local authority. It is admitted on all 
hands that within the last fourteen years many places of enter- 
tainment in London have properly been closed, because their 
proprietors could not comply with the requirements made for 
the safety of the public, and that there has been a great 
advance in all structural matters in those which are now open. 
The credit of this is, no doubt, mainly due to the zealous efforts, 
first of the Metropolitan Board of Works and afterwards of the 
County Council, working through their theatres committee. 

It was, perhaps, inevitable that, as a result of these efforts, 
controversy should arise between these bodies and the owners 
of theatres and other places of entertainment. There cannot, 
we think, now be left many cases in which work of this kind 
still remains to be done to existing buildings, and we believe 
that further friction would be prevented or greatly lessened by 
the adoption of a course agreed to in principle by the London 
County Council last year, that in the event of any dispute 
arising out of any order made by the Council with respect to 
structural alterations or additions to any premises, between the 
Council and persons interested in such premises, there should 
be an appeal by either party to a standing arbitrator per- 
manently attached to Her Majesty’s Office of Works and under 
the general direction of the First Commissioner, who should be. 
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answerable to Parliament for his action, We would also 
strongly recommend that in the exercise by the Council of its 
functions as regards structural matters generally, the profes- 
sional adviser of the Council should be given, as far as prac- 
ticable, a position of independence, a free hand and an 
undivided responsibility, in order to secure a ‘uniform policy 
and procedure and to avert causes of controversy, either with 
the licensing authority or with the owners of theatres and 
music-halls. 

Referring to those resolutions of the Council passed on 
April 5, 1892, wherein it is suggested that in certain cases 
(therein specified) where certificates of safety have been granted, 
periods of grace of seven years, ten years and five years respec- 
tively should be allowed to the owners of theatres or music- 


halls, during which no further requirements for structural. 


alterations should be made, we desire to express our agreement 
in the principle that when owners or lessees have fairly fulfilled 
ebligations imposed upon them in these respects, they ought to 
have all reasonable safeguards against unnecessary inter- 
ference. ; 

We also agree that the Council should have a staff of fit and 
proper persons to act as inspectors of the safety of theatres and 
places of public entertainment, who should, in our opinion, be 
permanent officials carefuily selected for that purpose, and we 
recommend that an inspection prior to licensing day should be 
conducted by experienced architects. 

The following additional paragraph was proposed to be 
inserted in the report :—“ That from the almost unanimous 
evidence produced before us as to the unfitness of a body so 
large and so fluctuating as the County Council, and in view of 
the unwillingness of the Lord Chamberlain to undertake the 
duties, and having regard to the desirability that theatres and 
music-halls shall be placed under one authority, it is desirable 
that, as regards stability of structure, security against fire, sanita- 
tion, ventilation and facilities of ingress and egress, both in theatres 
and music-halls, the licensing authority should be placed in the 
hands of the First Commissioner of Works, who should be 
responsible to Parliament, and have a staff provided for the 
purpose, the expense of which should be covered bya charge of 
an adequate fee on all licenses.” Only three members voted 
for the addition and seven against it. 


THE COST AND CAUSE OF AN 
EARTHQUAKE. 


T will be remembered by many, says a correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, that on October 28 of last year, one of 
the fairest gardens in beautiful Japan had for a few moments 
suddenly been thrown into a sea of waves. In less time than it 
takes to write these words thousands had been crushed to 
death, the wounded seemed to be innumerable, towns and 
villages were only represented by heaps of dédris, or, in con- 
sequence of fire, by scoria-like fields of broken tiles and other 
inconsumable material. River embankments, together with 
seventy-three miles ofrailway, with its magnificent bridges, one 
of which was 1,800 feet in length, were destroyed, irrigation 
works used in connection with the rice fields were rendered 
useless, forests had slipped down from the sides of hills, and, in 
short, besides many of its people, it was calculated that Japan 
had lost the equivalent of from thirty to fifty million dollars. 
Since that terrible morning when the Nagoya-Gifu plain was 
moving in short jerky waves the damage which occurred has 
been more carefully estimated. Within an area of 4,176 square 
miles where the shaking was most severe 9,960 people were 
killed, 19,994 were wounded, 128,750 houses were destroyed, 
52,342 were partially destroyed, and all buildings were more 
or less damaged. ‘The figures given only refer to dwellings, 
but warehouses, factories, temples and all other structures were 
also shattered or reduced to ruin. 

Immediately the extent of destruction and the amount of 
misery by which it was accompanied were realised the news- 
papers called upon the public for food and clothing, and it was 
not long before energetic members of the community were at 
the scene of the disaster distributing alms and attending to the 
wants of the sufferers. Including the money expended in 
restoring the railway, we are safe in saying that since the 
earthquake at least 13 million pounds sterling has been dis- 
bursed in the devastated district. This, however, by no means 
represents the full cost of the earthquake. One hundred 
thousand houses have yet to be rebuilt, irrigation works have 
to be restored, the losses due to sacrifice of life have to be 
estimated, the loss due to interruption of traffic and many other 
things must be considered. Some farmers suffered loss by the 
sliding down of land from the sides of hills, others by the 
burying of their property beneath these landslips. One curious 
ferm of loss, probably recorded for the first time, has appa- 
rently been due to a permanent compression of the ground by 
which certain tenements have been reduced in area. To say 


that the total loss or cost to the country has been about three’ 


million pounds can hardly be considered an over-estimate. 
Suffering undoubtedly yet exists in the mountains, where from 
time to time the valleys are blocked with snow, and where snow, 
and rain, by further loosening the shattered sides of mountains, 
still cause landslips, The bulk of the misery has, however, 
been relieved, and to the passing stranger the people are as 
cheerful and as full of laughter as they were before the great 
catastrophe. 

Danger, however, has not entirely disappeared. Landslips 
have formed dams and lakes have been created. One of these 
near Takagi-mura has already reached a diameter of about six 
miles, and although its area may be still increasing the strength, 
of the earthen wall which retains this vast sheet of water, rather 
than increasing, is in all probability gradually becoming weaker., 
The lake which commenced to form after the explosion of. 
Bandaisan in 1888, when in ten minutes a tract of country 
13 miles in length and ro in breadth was buried beneath a sea. 
of earth and mud from 30 to 1oo feet in thickness, took more 
than twelve months to fill, and it now remains as a permanent 
feature in the topography of the country. Although the two 
lakes formed after the last earthquake may cover many acres of, 
valuable ground, it is to be hoped that they may either be as 
permanent as the Bandaisan lake, or at least that it may be 
possible to drain them off with safety. They are still regarded 
with anxiety, for should the dams that hold them back give 
way the-destruction to the lower country might be even greater 
than that which accompanied the earthquake. 

The general condition of the country and the people may be 
learned by commencing at Hamamatsu, on the east, where only 
a few houses fell, and then travelling westwards towards Ogaki, 
where the destruction was practically total. At the former 
place only those who knew that there had been a severe earth- 
quake would regard the cracks in plaster walls and the ruffling 
of a few tiles on the ridges of roofs as being anything more than 
effects caused by wind and weather. Just beyond Hamamatsu 
one or two stone lanterns which yet stand, but which are par- 
tially turned round upon their pedestals, are to a seismologist 
almost conclusive evidence that there had been an earthquake 
movement—-not a rotary motion of the earth, as is popularly 
supposéd, but asimple back-and-forth motion which had caused 
the lamps to dance round until one of their flat faces was at 
right angles to the direction of movement. Along the railway 
which for a month or so has been opened as far as Gifu there is 
but little left to indicate the violence of the disturbance. 
Bridges have been repaired, while fissures in the field have been 
filled partly by nature and partly perhaps by hand. In all 
directions the country is chequered with green fields of bailey. 
The rice fields, as in many other districts, on account of the 
coldness of the weather yet lie fallow. The distant mountains 
which surround the shaken district were on April 1 still white 
with snow, and the traveller stepping from the train into the 
open air must think that at this season of the year Japan is a 
country where fur coats and comforters are more serviceable 
than fans. 

The city of Nagoya still looks as if it had passed through 
a severe trial. The ruins of many houses yet lie upon the 
ground; long, raking props supporting tottering buildings 
obstruct the roadway; walls are cracked and roofs look 
shattered. Brick buildings, like the Post Office, which at one 
time were the pride of their inmates, and possibly the envy of 
those who could not afford such European luxury, are only re- 
presented by a few short cracked walls. The d@édris has been 
cleared away, and the owners of the fragmentary ruins are no 
doubt seriously considering whether it is not better to return to 
their forefathers’ methods of construction. At the time of the 
writer’s visit, in the midst of these signs of devastation along 
the main street which a short time ago was filled with tem- 
porary shanties—the houses being looked upon as dangerous 
gardeners were arranging for a flower show, while the people, 
who for so many weeks had been momentarily expecting a 
second visitation, were strolling about purchasing floral decora- 
tions for their houses. Although since the great disturbance 
up to the end of March 2,493 shocks have been recorded, earth 
movements are now practically over. Yet a shock might come, 
and it‘is well before retiring to have an idea of the labyrinth 
of passages which may be between your sleeping apartment 
and the open air. With this in view a servant of the hotel was 
asked the direction in which to run in case the house com- 
menced to rock. “Oh, you run any way,” he laughingly 
replied; “the streets are narrow, and if you get outside you 
are sure to be caught.” As a comforter, he added, “ Five of us 
were killed in the next room to this.” Next morning the hard 
roads glistening with frost, the frozen fields in which rice 
has to be planted, the red-faced shivering people, with their 
arms tucked well inside their sleeves, made us think of those 
who were imprisoned in the valleys between the snowy 
mountains. 

Although, as previously remarked, there may yet be suffer- 
ing in the higher valleys, nearly all the Government hospitals 
and shelters have been abolished. At Gifu and Kasamatsu, 
which latter place was completely consumed by fire that broke 
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out after the earthquake, building is going on rapidly. On the 
roads men and women are busy filling up fissures, levelling 
the ground and spreading gravel, whilst at one place small 
armies of children were enjoying the fun of pulling huge stone 
rollers to complete their parents’ work. Here and there 
children run after you and ask for money, but from their 
laughter and jolly manner, which is even joined in by the babies 
which bob about on many of their backs, it may be concluded 
that they have more interest in the purchase of sweetmeats 
than of food. 

From the dimensions of various structures which were de- 
stroyed, and from the strength of the materials out of which 
they were built, calculations have been made, and the sudden- 
ness of the motion which caused their collapse has been 
determined. By experimenting upon brick and other columns 
firmly fixed upon a railway truck, which was moved back and 
forth with a quicker and quicker motion until the column by its 
own inertia was snapped in two, the correctness of the calcula- 
tions which determined the accelerations which resulted in the 
destruction of the bridges has been confirmed. A practical out- 
come from these investigations is that ordinary engineering 
practice in determining the dimensions and form to be given to 
piers of bridges and other structures to withstand sudden 
horizontal displacements is already being changed. 

From what can be seen in the Neo valley and other places, 
we may assume that the earthquake was produced by the 
sudden formation of a fault. The line of dislocation, according 
to Dr. B. Koto, may be traced on the surface for a distance of 
forty or fifty miles. At one place it is seen as a long embank- 
ment. On one side of this the rice-fields, and, from all we can 
learn, the mountains with them, have slipped down twenty or 
thirty feet relatively to the mountains and rice-fields on the 
other side. At other places along this’ line the country is 
thrown into heaps and ridges, suggesting the idea that some 
gigantic, mole-like creature, whilst burrowing, had hummocked 
up the ground above its back. Although there is only twenty 
or thirty feet of displacement indicated on the surface, from 
what we know of subsidences in mining districts due to the 
falling in of excavations, the displacement deep in the earth 
may have been enormously greater. The first great slip set the 
Gifu plain into a state of violent but irregular oscillation. The 
storm of minor earthquakes which succeeded the first great 
disturbance probably meant that the disjointed strata were 
gradually settling into a state of equilibrium. The earthquake 
occurred in a district which is not volcanic, but where there is 
evidence of elevation, and when rocky masses during the pro- 
cess of upward bending reach their elastic limit it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that fracture and a consequent collapse 
should be the result. Even in the volcanic districts of Japan 
it is rare for an earthquake to have its origin at a volcano. It 
may, however, be assumed that beneath a volcanic area there 
may be steam explosions and efforts exerted to establish new 
vents; but, even accepting this hypothesis as the cause of 
earthquakes, it is difficult to explain what Mallet describes as 
the musket-like rattle of shocks which almost invariably follow 
large disturbances. Earthquakes occur where we have moun- 
tains which are geologically young, and where surface-crumbling 
is yet in process. They also occur where we have evidence of 
secular upheaval or depression, which is especially noticeable 
in volcanic regions. If earthquakes are phenomena announc- 
ing sudden interruptions in the bending of rock surfaces, our 
knowledge of these ill-understood earth movements might per- 
haps be extended if we could observe fluctuations in the level 
of a line of country at right angles to an axis of crumbling. To 
accomplish this a continuous photographic record might be 
kept of the level of water in two columns, one at either end of 
along range of water pipes. The experiment has been sug- 
gested in Japan, and it is possible that it may be attempted. 
Even if it does not give warning of the approach of disasters 
like that of October 28, 1891, it certainly promises to yield 
results of importance to all students in earth physics. 


THE “HECEENIC VSOCIETY, 


HE annual meeting of the Hellenic Society was held on 
Monday. Professor Jebb, M.P., presided. 

The annual report, after an account of the large collections 
of photographs for the purpose of giving assistance to lecturers 
on Greek archeology which had been made by Mr. W. Ms 
Stillman, Mr. J. L. Myres, Mr. Walter Leaf and others, stated 
that the school at Athens had continued its excavations at 
Megalopolis, and a full report upon the theatre, with careful 
plans prepared by Mr. R. W. Schultz, would be published in 
the course of the present year. The treasurer’s accounts showed 
ordinary receipts during the year of 976/., as against 8987. 
during the financial year 1890-91. The total ordinary expen- 
diture bad been 7672, as against 5987. The financial year, 
which began with a balance at the bankers of 2547. 12s., closed 
with an effective balance in favour of the Society of 239/. Since 


‘the last annual meeting 64 new members had been elected. On 


the other hand, by death or resignation, the Society had lost 
33, showing a net increase of 31. The present total of members 
(including 20 honorary members) is 724. The report concluded 
by urging upon all members the constant duty of bringing new 
recruits into the ranks. 

The report was adopted. 

The Chairman expressed the regret which all members 
would feel at the loss during the last year of two vice-presidents 
of the Society—Sir William Gregory and Professor Freeman. 
He was glad to say that the great work on which Professor 
Freeman was engaged at the time of his death was in a much 
more advanced stage than had been hoped. It would be found 
that Professor Freeman had raised another enduring monument 
and claim to the gratitude of all scholars, and especially of 
Hellenic scholars. There never was a great historian who in 
the department of Greek and Roman literature was more con- 
scientious. He had hoped that Dr. Waldstein would have 
been among them to give an account of his discoveries at 
Argos, where he had been excavating the site of the second 
temple of Hera, which succeeded the temple which was burnt 
down in 429 B.C. There was no doubt that Dr. Waldstein had 
found sculptures of the highest interest. Among them were 
three heads in the best style of the fifth century, one of which 
at least Dr. Waldstein was disposed to ascribe to Polyclitus. 
He asked Mr, Penrose to give them some of the results of his 
recent labours. 

Mr. Penrose said that he had seen Dr. Waldstein’s dis- 
coveries, of which the quality far surpassed the quantity. The 
head ascribed to Polyclitus was of extreme beauty. With 
respect to his own work, his researches, which were confined to 
the orientation of temples, had been based very much on Mr. 
Lockyer’s labours with respect to the Egyptian temples. In 
Egypt the temples were orientated with a view to their bearing 
on stars, and a like object was served in the early Greek 
temples. He described the temples at Rhamnus to Themis and 
Nemesis, especially in connection with their orientation. The 
importance of this question would be realised when it was 
remembered that in the days before the introduction of 
clepsydrz or water-clocks the sun and the most important con- 
stellations were the most accurate timekeepers available. He 
had been able to examine nearly forty temples in the course of 
his journeys, 

Mr. Theodore Bent gave a short account of his explorations 
in South Africa, tendering an apology for the introduction of a 
subject so foreign to the objects of the Hellenic Society. He 
had come to the conclusion that the people who raised the 
buildings of which he had examined the ruins were of Semitic 
race. They had found many indications of gold-mining, and 
there were points of resemblance between objects found in 
South Africa and others found in Cyprus and in our own 
country at Falmouth. 


Hogones. 


‘* Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty,” —HAZLITT, 


AN UNFORTUNATE ENGRAVER. 


RIOR to the eighteenth century the majority of the en- 
gravers who worked in England were foreigners. With 
the rise of English painting there appeared English engravers 
who were remarkable for their skill. Hogarth set an example 
of engraving his own designs which few were competent to 
follow. But as translators of pictures and drawings on copper, 
Woollett, Strange, Earlom, M’Ardell, Valentine Green and 
others were not surpassed by their predecessors. Some of 
them were experimenters who tried to strike out a new process 
or to naturalise foreign processes under new conditions. 
Among the latter class was William Wynne Ryland. He 
introduced the use of a sort of stippled line that was admirably 
adapted for the imitation of crayon drawings. Examples of 
his plates are not rare, and no less than fifty-seven of them are 
to be found in the two volumes entitled “A Collection of Prints 
in imitation of Drawings ; to which are annexed Lives of their 
Authors, with explanatory and critical Notes, by Charles — 
Rogers,” &c. The following are some of the best of his plates :— 
Two drawings, by Michel Angelo, one of which is a sketch of 
an attempt to restore the Zorvso of Apollonius ; The Last Supper, 
by Leonardo Da Vinci; God the Father Blessing the Creation, 
Three Young Men Naked, and another drawing, by Raphael ; 
St. Francis, by Carlo Maratti ; part of the Cupola of Parma, 
by Correggio; $upiter delivering Bacchus to Mercury, by 
Lodovico Carracci ; Joseph and Jesus, by Albani ; Lot and his 
Daughters, St. Dominic presenting St. Catherine of Siena to the 
Madonna del Rosario, St. Francis and St. Cecilia, by Guercino ; 
A Monk in his Cell, by Rembrandt. He also made copies of 
studies by various other ancient masters, and his plates cer- 
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tainly entitle him to be classed among the masters of the 
eighteenth century. He engraved over twenty plates after 
Angelica Kauffmann. The Edgar and Elfrida, designed by that 
lady, was commenced by Ryland, but he was not destined to 
‘complete it, nor the large King Fohn Signing Magna Charta, 
after the design by John Henry Mortimer. 

Ryland was born in London about 1732. He was bound as 
an apprentice to Ravenet,a Frenchman. From him Ryland 
went to Le Bas, in Paris, with whom he remained five years. 
He also studied painting under Boucher. After such teaching 
it is easy to understand why Ryland sought a brilliant and 
facile method which would be more pleasing than ordinary 
engraving. Unlike many of his countrymen, he preferred the 
French to the Dutch style. Ryland had not the grace and 
elegance of Bartolozzi, but there was much in common between 
the two. One was more successful with old masters, the other 
with Cipriani. 

Ryland was not long in England before he was appointed 
engraver to George III., with a salary of 200/.a year. One of 
his official works was the print of Queen Charlotte holding the 
Princess Royal in her lap, which has still some value. It was 
after the painting by Francis Cotes, who was one of the four 
founders of the Royal Academy. 

In those days engravers were not ashamed to sell their own 
prints. Ryland was a man of business, and he appears to have 


made money. He was not only quick in the production of 


plates, but he dealt in the works of other men. He also became 
a bill discounter. Apparently through over-speculation he once 
failed ; still he was able to right himself and to pay his creditors 
in full. Strutt, the engraver, describes Ryland as “a man 
respected and beloved by all that were well acquainted with 
him, for few men in private life ever possessed more amiable 
qualities than he did. He was a tender husband, a kind father 
anda sincere friend. He frequently straitened his own circum- 
stances to alleviate the sorrows of others, for his heart was 
always open to receive the solicitations of distress.” It is 
evident also from a comparison of his plates that his mercantile 
affairs occupied so much of his time as to compel him to be 
over-hasty in execution. The crayon style was not well adapted 
to be trifled with, for it could only be saved by the most careful 
execution. Ryland might claim it to be his own, and yet he 
sacrificed it to the exigencies of money-making. It is difficult 
for an artist to conceal his character from the world, and the 
exertions which Ryland was making to become wealthy under 
unfruitful conditions excited a prejudice against him. He was 
supposed to be ready to commit crimes from which poor men 
shrank. Some circumstances occurred which were dangerous 
to any one who was under the least suspicion. 

All readers of the history of the eighteenth century are 
aware that about 1783 the reform of the East India Company 
occupied the attention of English ministers and the Opposition 
almost as much as the wars with France and America. Both 
Fox and Pitt were engaged in attempts to abate the power of 
the Company by a violation of the charter, which would increase 
the influence of the Crown in the same proportion. The 
officers of the Company were compelled to be on their defence. 
In 1783 several forgeries of bills were detected, and it was re- 
solved to turn the opportunity to account. It was made known 
that the King’s engraver was the culprit. Ryland was informed 
that a warrant was to be issued for his arrest. If he stood his 
ground he might have been saved, but on the entreaty of his wife 
he fled to Stepney. That was enough. The suspicions were 
strengthened, and the Company lost no time before offering a 
reward for his apprehension. Ryland concealed himself in the 
house of a shoemaker, under the name of Jackson. His land- 
lord, however, discovered the real name of the lodger, and 
gave notice to the polices When Ryland found that he was 
betrayed, ina fit of despair he attempted to cut his throat, 
and seriously injured himself. His efforts all tended to 
blacken his character. A true bill was found against him, and 
he was-tried at the Old Bailey on July 26, before Judge Buller. 
The charge brought against him was the forging and uttering, 
when knowing it to be forged, of a bill of 21o/. on the East 
India Company. It was alleged that Ryland had uttered or 
negotiated two bills for 210/. and of the same date, the original 
bill in May 1782 and the forged bill in November of the same 
year. The two bills were so much alike that none could swear 
which was the true bill, except by two small holes through 
which a needle and thread had passed. The first bill had been 
fairly negotiated, but the party from whom Ryland asserted 
that he had received the second, a Mr. Hagglestone, was 
nowhere to be found. The paper-maker gave evidence to the 
paper of the other bill being made after the date of the bill. 
These facts and the circumstances of his flight and attempted 
suicide were urged against him by the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion. 

Ryland attempted his own defence, but owing to the condi- 
tion of his throat his statement was read for him by the clerk 
of the court. The following were its concluding words :—“ The 
prosecution has endeavoured to substantiate my guilt by my 
flight ; but let them figure to themselves the fears, the dread, 


the horrors, of an honest mind, pursued by officers of justice, to 
take my life, if I couid not prove my innocence ; let them re- 
flect on the tears, the entreaties and prayers of a fond, loving 
and beloved wife, and then conclude my guilt from my flight. 
They have also presumed to drag into evidence my attempt on 
my own life. I confess the attempt with shame, horror and 
remorse ; driven into a state of insanity, how then will they, 
how can they, torture insanity into a proof of my guilt? Two 
bills, one a good one, one a bad one, have been attempted to 
be proved in my possession : supposing that to be true, can 
any man say either is the forged one? Mr. Holt, from his 
infirmity, may easily make a mistake ; and where then is any 
forgery? I cannot think that the court and jury will sacrifice 
my life to presumption, and, where there is a possibility of 
innocence, take it away on groundless suspicions.” 

People still have anotion that an engraver, no matter what class 
of work he undertakes, is necessarily able to produce the kind 
of writing known as “ copperplate,” and therefore they assume 
he is an adept inthe imitation of ordinary writing, which from 
being less perfect in form is more easily copied. In the eigh- 
teenth century there could be no chance for Ryland. It is 
quite possible that some of the men who tried him were on the 
jury that brought in a verdict against the Rev. Dr. Dodd a few 
years before. The engraver was found guilty. In reply to the 
usual question, he said :—“ I dare not challenge the justness of 
my verdict. I am, however, conscious of my innocence, and I 
hope that my life will be preserved by the royal clemency of 
my sovereign, on whose bounty it has long’ subsisted.” The 
sentence was death. 

It was the custom at that time for execution to follow judg- 
ment without much delay. Ryland was allowed to live for a 
month. On August 29, along with a forger and four highway- 
men, he suffered at Tyburn. He may have been guilty, but it 
is difficult to believe that a man so shrewd would for a sum of 
2107. have incurred such consequences as forgery entailed 
Ryland was considered to be rich. He had a certain income 
of 200/. a year from the King, his plates were in request, his 
business as a printseller was profitable, and he had invested 
money in secure undertakings. The witnesses testified to 
his respectability, and he was considered to be a prosperous 
citizen. As he was only about fifty years of age it might be ~ 
assumed that he could easily make provision for his old age 
without a crime. Probability is on the side of his innocence. 
On the other hand, there may have been laxity in the manage- 
ment of the East India Company, and a few forged bills would 
make small difference in the profit and loss account. The 
prosecution of Ryland would in that case appear to be a sort of 
demonstration that the Company could reform itself without the 
interference of the King and his friends. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION. 


T the conference of the iron and steel trades Mr. William 
Jacks, of Glasgow, read a paper on “ The Comparative Pro- 

gress of the Iron and Steel Industries of different countries in 
reference to production and exports and the lessons to be 
learned therefrom.” He said the present seemed an opportune 
time to inquire into the iron and steel industries, which seemed 
to be scarcely able to hold their own with the manufactures of 
other nations. Comparing the exports of Germany for 1890 
and 1891, it appeared that there was an increase on the latter 
year of 21 per cent., whilst Britain had fallen off to the extent 
of 19 per cent., Belgium at the same time having receded to the 
extent of 20} percent. Germany had the command of much 
cheaper labour than England, and the ironmasters of that 
country had of late years greatly improved the efficiency of 
their plant. The decline in British production and exports 
appeared to be mainly due to the falling off in the demand 
from the United States, which formerly took a fourth and in 
some years a third, of our total exports, and had now almost 
ceased to receive large quantities of any description except tin- 
plates. It was, however, the competition of Germany that 
appeared to threaten the greatest danger. In 1891 the total 
exports of finished iron and steel from that country to our own 
amounted to over 98,000 tons, whereas our exports to Germany, 
excluding pig-iron, were only about 55,000 tons. In seeking for 
the explanation of these facts, Mr. Jacks referred to the number 
and severity of the strikes in our iron and steel industries and 
in the industries affecting them, as having had a serious effect. 
During the last few years there had hardly been a strike in this 
country that had not resulted in trade being lost to the British 
industry and gained by our competitors, which we had never 
succeeded in recapturing. One of the most necessary things, 
therefore, was to improve the relationship of employers and 
employed, and the writer suggested that strenuous efforts 
should be made to establish conciliation and arbitration boards, 
with statutory power to enforce their decisions and the increased 
adoption of the system of profit sharing. He also referred to 
royalties as being much more adverse to the iron trade of this 
country than in continental countries. The royalties on a ton 
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of pig-iron in this country were nine times as great as in Ger- 
many, and on a ton of ship-plates nearly six times as much. 
Another cause of the decline of our iron trade Mr. Jacks thought 
‘to be the want of adaptability on the part of the British 
manufacturers to meet the exact needs of their customers, and 
several instances of this fact were cited. During our industrial 
supremacy our manufacturers had said, “If foreigners want to 
do business with us they must adopt our patterns and must 
correspond with us in our language.” Other countries, and 
especially Germany, adopted a different plan. 

The President observed that the legislature would have to 
deal with mining royalties, which had an important bearing in 
the adjustment of the profits of trading. between the royalty 
owner, the capitalist and the labourer, and the royalty owners 
would probably have to take much less as their share in the 
transaction. 

The report of the board of management for 1891 was pre- 
sented, showing an increase of membership and income as 
compared with previous years. It alluded to the fact that in 
1891 there had been a decrease of 646,000 tons in the produc- 
tion of pig-iron, 373,000 tons in Bessemer steel, 49,500 tons in 
open hearth steel, and 189,000 tons in manufactured iron. - The 
decreased make of pig-iron was spread over nearly the whole 
of the chief districts, but was most marked in Cleveland, Scot- 
land and Cumberland. The reduced make of Bessemer steel 
was mainly due to the limited demands for rails. ‘There had 
been a great falling off in exports of iron and steel as compared 
with 1890, principally in pig, rails, chairs and sleepers. The 
total decline of value was nearly 5,000,000/., but the average 
price over the whole was higher than in 1899, mainly due.to 
the fact that more finished iron and steel and less pig was 
exported. The report also alluded to the arrangements, made 
for the publication of statistical data under the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act of 1888, to the Chicago Exhibition, to the 
Royal Commission on Labour, and to various matters. It 
further referred to the proposal to extend the scope of the 
Association so as to include other metals and minerals besides 
iron and steel. : 

Mr. W. S, Caine was re-elected president for the ensuing 
year. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Birmingham.—Plans have been prepared and building 
operations will immediately be commenced for the erection of 
three retail shops and sixty-eight workmen’s dwellings, situated 
at Vauxhall, a densely populated district of the city of Bir- 
mingham. The erection of these houses at the present time 
will meet a very great requirement, as a great number of anti- 
quated, dilapidated and unsanitary buildings have recently been 
demolished in this locality. A new street is in course of forma- 
tion, which will form frontages for a portion of these residences. 
They will be very conveniently arranged, with good parlours, 
living-rooms, bedrooms, cellars and necessary outbuildings. The 
water-carriage sanitary system is intended to be used throughout. 
The front elevations will be of pleasing design and of some- 
what Gothic character, ornamental brick, stone and woodwork, 
stone carving, and other decorative features being intended to 
be introduced. The total cost of these buildings is estimated 
at about 11,0007, The contractor is Mr. Williams, and the 
architect Mr. J. Statham Davis, both of Birmingham. 


FPailsworth.—The foundation-stone of a new Conservative 
Club has been laid. The building will be faced with Accrington 
plastic bricks on two principal elevations, and’ will be freely 
interspersed with stone and red Ruabon terra-cotta dressings, 
the entrance doorway being of stone. The principal inside 
doors and assembly-room roof principals are of. varnished pitch 
pine, the remaining joiners’ work being of St. John’s pine 
stained and varnished. The lavatory and entrance floors will 
be tiled. Stained lead lights will be freely used in portion of 
windows, bar-front, lavatory and vestibule screens, &c. The 
contractors are as follows :—Excavating and brickwork, Messrs. 
S. & J. Smethurst ; masonry, Mr. Joseph Clough ; carpenters 
and joiners’ work, Mr. I. W. Rent; slating, Mr. “Joseph 
Jackson ; plumbing, glazing and painting, Mr. J. Whittle ; 
plastering, Mr. James Hall. The whole is being erected from 
the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. Charles-T. 
Taylor, architect, ro Clegg Street, Oldham. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Dublin.—The foundation-stoné has been laid of the Pem- 
broke Technical and Ringsend: Fishery Schools, to be erected 
on a site given by the Earl of Pembroke. “The building will be 
faced externally with red-pressed facing brick and covered with 
green Buttermere slates. The entrance will be at the centre of 
the eastern facade looking towards the mouth of the Liffey, and 
will be surmounted by a tower which will form.an attractive 
feature when viewed from the river. The large assembly-room 
is situated on the first floor and will be approached by a broad 


and handsome ‘staircase leading off the’ entrance-hall; As 
regards warming and ventilation it is proposed to adopt 
Grundy’s patent system of heating with warm fresh air. Foul 
air extracting-flues are provided from all the rooms for the rapid 
removal of vitiated air. The amount of the contract for the 
complete building, including plumbing, heating, painting and 
gasfitting, is under 4,000/. The contractors are Messrs. Cullen 
Brothers, Portadown, and the architect is Mr.\W. Kaye Parry, 
M.A., of 35 Dame Street, Dublin, whose designs were selected 
from among ten sets of plans submitted in open competition by 
some of the leading Dublin architects. : hati 
Harrogate.—The memorial-stones of a Wesleyan Sunday 
school have been laid. An excellent site has been obtained, 
ard together with the chapel and school the entire cost will be 
about 5,000/. The architects are Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, 
of Bradford and Bolton. The contractors are :—Masons’ work, 
Ald. Simpson, Harrogate ; joiner, Mr. Checkley, Harrogate ; 
plasterer, Mr. Laycock, Harrogate. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 
‘Waddesdon.—The rebuilt. tower of Waddesdon Church, 
Bucks, has been dedicated. Itis an unusually fine tower of the 
fourteenth century, of massive proportions. It contains a peal 
of eight cast-steel bells. It had been in a critical position fox 
some. years, and when taken down it was with difficulty that 
accidents were avoided. The interior of the walls was disin- 
tegrated throughout, having been built with earth and rubble 
for mortar. Enormous buttresses had been erected, which, 
however, failed to afford support to it, for the foundation of the 
tower, though 6 feet deep, rested on 2 feet of soft wet clay. The 
tower has been rebuilt as nearly as possible upon its old lines, 
but with new western doorway, a west window under the old 
curtain rib, and a turret staircase at the south-east corner. In 
the pulling down, portions of an old turret staircase were found 
embedded in the wall. The turret and tower alike are finished 
with battlements. ‘The old vane is fixed in the centre of the 
lead roof. Total cost has been about 1,900/. Two hundred 
tons of lime were used in the work. Great care has been taken 
to protect and preserve the old weathered surface of the old 
stones as far as possible. The new stone for dresséd work is 
from the Hornton and the Ham: Hill Quarries, with local lime- 
stone for walling. Mr. Sherwin, a local builder, who had been 
clerk of works at Baron Rothschild’s mansion in the same 
parish, obtained the contract, the architect being Mr. William 
White, F.S.A. ip 


GENERAL. 


M. Douat, who was one of the most successful of the 
modern caricaturists of Paris, died last Friday. His designs 
were signed J. Blass. 204 
A Memorial of Mendelssohn, the composer, has been 
erected in Leipzig. It is the work of Herr Werner Stein, the 
sculptor, and the committee have taken twenty years to collect 
sufficient subscriptions to pay for it. 
™M. Maurice Yvon has been appointed architect for the 
buildings required by. the French Colonies at the Chicago 
Exhibition, 

The Munich Exhibition of Paintings is considered to be 
a success. In the few weeks since the opening the purchases 
have already reached 100,000 marks. To that sum should be 
added the amount paid for pictures which will be placed in 
public galleries. 

The Trustees of the National Gallery of New South Wales 
have offered to purchase twelve water-colour drawings at 75/. 
each which will represent local scenery, such as (1) coasts and 
harbours ; (2) tidal rivers, lakes and lagoons ; (3) inland rivers 
and lakes ; (4) mountains, gorges, glens and valleys ; (5) inland 
plains and scenes introducing pastoral and agricultural occu- 
pations. 

Mr. Wm. Boulton, who for twenty-two years has held the 
appointment of Burgh Surveyor for Aberdeen, has been granted 
a retiring pension of 200/, per annum. 

The Design by Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, architects, 
Bradford and Bolton, has been selected for the new Wesleyan 
chapel at Barnard Castle. The building will cost’ about 3,500/. 
Messrs. Pugin & Pugin have removed their offices from 
Westminster, their address now being St. Hubert’s, Brook 
Green, London, W. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings will be held on Tuesday, the 28th inst., at 
Barnard’s Inn Hall, Holborn. Judge Lushington will preside. 
j anne Kent Archeeological Society will meet at Dover on 

uly 19, 
Prevesdor Albert Wolff, the German sculptor, died on 
Tuesday, in his seventy-seventh year. He was one of Rauch’s 
assistants; : ; i 
‘Mansfield College, Oxford, has cost 48, 500/., and it was re- 
ported at the annual meeting that the entire sum had been paid, 
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Architectural Competition, 172 
Architects’ Certificates,* March 25 


— Fees, 53, 76 

Bournemouth, Line of 
Feb. 26 

Bailders and By-Laws,* March 11 

Claim,* Feb. 19 

Buiiding Customs, Local, 133 

Estate Roads, 69 

Claims of a British Architect at Naples, 
389 

Contractor v. Contractor,* April 8 

Corperation Contract, Leeds,* April 15 

Defective Drainage, 117 

D-viations from Faculties, 175 

District Surveyors’ Fees,* Feb. 26 

Employers’ Liability, 37, 181, Feb. 5, 
May 27 

Exors. of Sir Edgar Boehm, 357 

Forth Bridge, 69. 380 

Glasgow Tunnel,* June 24 

——— Underground Railway, 261 

Insanitary Property, Liverpool,* Jan.29 

Liability for Injury, Scotland, 37 

— of Tenants, Scotland, 213 

Line of Frontage, 131, 245, 297, 309 

Local By-Laws, 229 

London Building Acts,* Feb. 26 

School Board,* Feb. 26 

Main Roads Arbitration,* June 3 

Metropolitan Building Act, 195 

‘Old Masters, Breach of Warranty, 39 

Rebuilding Party Walls, 249 

Road Maintenance, 100 

Roads in Building Estates,* Jan. 29 

Payment for Sewage Machinery,* May 
13 


Frontage,* 


Work Executed,* June3 
<“ Quiet Enjoyment,” 325 

Sale of Land, 156 

School Board v. Wall, 348 

Sewage Disposal, 357 

Sky Signs,* May 20 

Stained-Glass in Churches, 45, 224 
Welsh Contract, 275 

Wood Screws,* Jan. 29 

Wooden Box as a Structure, 293 
Written Agreements, 76 

York Sewage Contract, 149 


* Contract Reporter. 


New Buildings :— 
52, 308, 324, 356, 388, 404, 420 


Notes and Comments :— 
America, State Board of Architects, 284 
American National Museum, 60 
Appointment of Arbitrators, 76 
Architectural Association, 332, 357 
Competitions in Aus- 


tralia, 396 

Armourers and Brasiers’ Exhibition, 332 

Art Bequests to the National Gallery, 
10 

Arundel “ Portreeves’ Dues,” 332 

Avon Church, Fontainebleau, 284 

Beigian Art Society, 348 

Berlin Society of Artists, 396 

British Institution Scholarships, 108, 
364 

Brompton Hospital for Consumption, 
236 

Brunlees, the late Sir James, 380 

Building By-Laws, Carlisle, 156 

— Exhibition of 1892, 10 

Chapel of St. Peter, in the Tower, 204 

City and Guilds of London Institute, 
300 

Collapse of a Floor, 204 

Cork Court House, 284 

Cost of a Painting by David Cox, 300 

County Council and Contractors, 348 

pa House, 76 

Dublin, Green Street Oourt House, 108 

Edinburgh Royal Infirmary Extension, 
28 

Employers’ Liability Bill, New, 284 

Enamel in Ancient Times, 60 

Fog as a Sanitary Agent, 396 

Fortnum, Mr. O. D., 348 ; 

Fouquet, Jean, 284 - 

Glasgow, Proposed Art Galleries, 44 

— Subway, 10 
Height of Buildings, Chicago, 204 


Notes and Comments—c)ntinued, 
Honour: Examination in Mechanica 
Science, 364 
Hotel de Ville, Paris, 92 
_ Illicit Commissions Bill, 92 
Trish Architects in America, 44 
Judge Griffiths, 172 
Land Sale Case, 156 
——- Surveyors in America, 10 
Lecturer on Forestry, Edinburgh, 140 
Licensing Architects in America, 156 
Lichfield Cathedral Restoration, 103 
Linlithgow Palace, 92 ; 
Liverpool Water-Supply, 220 
London Water-Supply, 60, 181 
Louvre, Paris, 1C8, 140 
Manchester Canal, 28 
——- Technical Schools, 76 
Mashonaland, Ancient Remains, 44 
Murray, the late John, 236 
New York Capitol, 220 
Paris, 8S. Gervais and Protais, 140, 220, 
332 
Philadelphia Bourse Competition, 364 
Photographing in Colours, 300 
Registration of Architects, 76 
ee Plumbers, 229 
Regulation of Height for Rooms, 140 
Rhind, the late John, 236 
Right of Way, 412 
Sewers Contract in Hull, 252 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 44 
Specification Forms, 364 
Sugar in Mortar, 172 
Supervising Architect in America, 252 - 
Swansea Market, 236 3 
Tapestry Sale, Paris, 380 7 
Vacant Chair at the Beaux-Arts, 140 
Ventilation of Theatres, 28 
Vicar of Southminster as an Architect, 
236 ; 
Victoria Society of Architects, Austra 
lia, 140 
Visitors to the British Museum, 28 


Reviews :— ‘ 

Account Roll of the Priory of Holy 
Trinity, Dublin, 1337-46, with the 
Middle English Moral Play, “The 
Prided Life,’ James Mills, M.R.I.A., 
102 

Arshitecture, Mysticism and Myth, 
W. R. Lethaby, 54 ; 

Biographical Sketch of George Meikle 
Kemp, Architect of the Scott Monu- 
ment, Edinburgh, Thomas Bonnar, 
F.S.A. Scot,, 311 

Bosse, Abraham, Les Artistes Célébres, 
Antony Valabregue, 182. 

Brueghel, Les Artistes Célébres, 262 

Encyclopédie de l’Architecture et de la 
Construction, P. Planat, 246 

Handbook of Greek Archeology, Vases, 
Bronzes, Gems, Sculpture, Terra- 
Cottas, Mural Paintings, Architec- 
ture, &c,, A. S. Murray, F.S A., 166 

Land : its Attractions and Riches, 0. F. 
Dowsett, F.S.1., 358 

Nature in Ornament, Lewis F. Day, 70 

New Chapters in Greek History, His- 
torical Results of Recent Excavations 
in Greece and Asia Minor, Percy 
Gardner, M.A., 326 

Notes on Building Construction, Part 
IV., 86 

Raffet, D, A. M., Artistes Célébres, 294, 
326 

Transactions of the Seventh Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography, Vol, VI., Architecture 
in Relation te Hygiene, 406 


School Buildings :— 
52, 292, 308, 388, 404, 420 


Tessere :— 


Alberti, Leon, 268 

Albi Cathedral, 43 

Agrigentum, Temples of, 401 

Anatomy for Artists, 58 

Arc de L’Etoile, Paris, 219 

Architecture and Music, 8 

in the Sixteenth Century, 8 


—— 
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Tesserz —continued. 


Arts in Ancient Rome, 123 

Association of Ideas in Art, 394 

Babylon Palaces, 53 

Backgrounds for statuary, 90 

Bartsch, Adam, 411 

Bas-Reliefs, 27 

Batalha Monastery, 331 

Baths of Diocletian, 74 

Bone, Henry, 217 

Change-Ringing, 315 

Chapels, Wayside, 316 

Classic Archeology, Teaching of, 27 

Mouldings, Nomenclature of, 299 

Cologne Cathedral, 235 

Columns and Arches, 171 

Constantine and Ancient Art, 347 

Hordova, Mosque of, 346 

Curved Lines in Architecture, 8 

Cyclopean Walls, 75 

Da Vinci's Last Supper, 57 

Bannecker, Sculptor, 59 

Domed Churches, 90 

Doric Colamns in Egypt, 298 

Doors and Windows, 27 

Dutch Landscapists, 42 

Eastbourne, Roman, 218 ~ 

Eelecticism in Painting, 394 

Ecclesiastics as Architects, 58 

Egyptian Conical Bricks, 91 

——- Sculpture, 362 

— —- Stainei-Glass, 363 

—- Temples, 395 

Elastic Moulds, 395 

English Cathedrals, Peculiarities of, 283 

—— Collections in the Eighteenth 
Century, 73, 379 

Painting in the 

Century, 315 

- Silver Smithery, 75 

Escorial, Chapel of, 363 

Etrurians, 363 

Fanciful Columns, 106 

Fleur-de-Lys, 42 

¥rance, Roman Influence in, 8 

Fuseli and Boxall, 347 

Gable Crosses, 59 

Graphic Representation of Strains, 73 

Greece, Love of Art in, 316 

Greek Architecture, Proportions in, 394 

and Gothic Masonry, 251 

——— and Roman Orders, 378 

—— Coins, 74 

- —— Temple, 107 

Theatres, Mise-en-Scéne, 251 

Greeks and National Monuments, 293 

Harmonious Colouring, 330 

Hindoo Architecture, 346 


Eighteenth 
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Tesserce—continued. 


Household Gods, 347 
Influence of Architecture, 75 
Italian Architecture, 177 
— Majolica, 107 
Italy, Arts in, 316 
Khasné at Petra, 191 
Knox and Vandalism, 234 
Le Mans Cathedral, 26 
Lightning, Power of, 379 
London Architecture, 362 
— Bridge of the Danes, 379 
Malleable Castings, 298 
Masks for Fountains, 268 
Medieval Brickwork, 124 
-— Ivories, 91 
Memorial Columns, 9 
Michel Angelo and Dante, 170 
Middlesex Theatres, Old, 363 
Monumental Effigies in England, 283 
Museum of Sir John Soane, 218 
Newcastle High Level Bridge, 299 
Nineveh, Palace Citadels, 282 
Oils in Painting, Use of, 315 
Painting, Critical Study of, 378 
Painting in Spain, 410 

Style in, 410 
Paintings on Great Vases, 234 
Paperhangings, French, 43 
Parthenon Frieze, 331 
Penshurst Hall, 106 
Pictorial Sculpture, 235 
Plant Form in Decoration, 9, 123 
Porcelain, Hard, 43 
Prehistoric Men and their Arts, 250 
Rembrandt, 124 
Renaissance Gardens in Italy, 282 
Roman Architecture, 330 
Houses, 9 
——- Villas, 106 
Romanesque and Gothic in Normandy, 

219 
Rome as a School of Painting, 267 
Family Memorials, 299 
Rood in Churches, 170 
Ruins of Djebel el Berkel, Ethiopia, 
267 

Sanitation, Ancient, 59 
Scottish Gothic, 42 
———- Market Crosses, 74 
Science in Ancient India, 250 
Sculpture, Egyptian and Greek, 218 
——~——— in Ivory, 379 
Shadow as Element of Design, 73 
Sistine Chapel, 411 
Smirke, Robert, 346 
Spanish Painting, 378 
St. Bride’s Steeple, 283 


Tesserae—continued, 


St. Pancras Station Roof, 268 

—- Sophia, Constantinople, 395 
Stained-Glass, 26 

Staircase in England, 27 

Statue of George ILI., Cockspur Strect, 
219) 

Stone in Egypt, Greece and Italy, 410 
Strength of Columns, 91 

Styles in Ornament, 91 _ 

Subject in Painting, 346 

Swarf, 395 

Titian, 123 

Towns Improvement, 331 

Truth in Architecture, 267 

Turner as a Landscapist, 250 

Unity in Composition, 268 

Varieties of Deals, 251 

Venus de Medici, 411 

Wall-Painting, 124 
— and Easel Pictures, 26 

in England, Pre-Norman, 


347 
Washhouses, Public, 299 
Wren and Architeeture, 90 


The Week :— 


Aberdeen City Architect, 165 

Acid in Drawing Paper, 133 

Arago, the late Etienne, 165 
Architects’ Fees, 53, 76 

Art Lectures, 2] 

Arts and Orafts in Edinburgh, 53, 108 
Artists’ Benevolent Institution, 309 
Blenheim Palace, 341 

Boehm, the late Sir J. Edgar, 357 
Bridge across the Seine, 261 

Building Customs, Glamorganshire, 133 
- Estates, 69 

Canterbury Cathedral, Safety of, 133 


- Cathedral Church of St. Andrews, 245 


City Hall, Boston, U.S.A., 373 
Competitions, 37, 108, 133, 149, 156, 229, 

277, 405 
Coode, the late Sir John, 149 
Cottage of Anne Hathaway, 325 
Coventry Sewage Disposal, 389 
Detective House Drainage, 117 

Walls, 229 

Doyle Family, 133 
Duke of Norfolk’s Church, Norwich, 373 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, 389 


423 
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The Week—continued., 


Forth Bridge, 69 

Gateshead Theatre, Panic at, 53 

Gelignite, 181 

Ghizeh Museum, 389 

Glasgow Architectural Association, 373, 
389 

——— Art Gallery Competition, 277 

— — Building Regulations, 69, 117, 
229, 341, 405 

Guildhall for Canterbury, 357 

History of Architecture in Belgium, 85 

Hotel de Sens, Paris, 133 

infirmary Competition, Braintree, 405 

Institute of Architects and Competi- 
tions, 37 

Library for Openshaw, Manchester, 21 

Liverpool, In:anitary Property, 117 

Walker Art Gallery, 213 

London Bridge, 309 

Manchester Art Gallery, 149, 261, 293 

Buildings, Limit of. Height 


for, 21 
—- Institution, Annual Report, — 


293 


‘Orrock Collection of Water-Colours, 101 


Paris Works Department, 1 

Picture Sales of the Year, 181 

Price, the late J. E., 85 

Quantity Surveyors and the School 
Board, 197 

Raphael Cartoons, 101 

Reform of the Scottish Academy, 165, 
213 

Registration of Plumbers’ Bill, 117 

Rome, Art Galleries, 21 

Royal Academy Associates, 69 

Salary of a County Architect, 101 

School Board and Contractors, 101 

Scottish Legal Administration, 213 

— View of Employers’ Responsi- 
bility, 37 

Society of Antiquaries, Ireland, 373 

Spire, on the Rhine, 197 

St. Eustache, Paris, 261 

Technical Education in England, 1 

Theatre Building Regulations, 85 

Thoresby Society, 197 

Tuckerman, C. K., 229 

Use of Board Schools for Elections, 165 

Utilisation of Decayed Wood, 1 

Ventilation of Public Buildings, 37 

Victoria Institute of Architects, 325 

Weir across the Clyde, 21 

Whitworth Institute Buildings, 37 

William Tell Statue, 309 

Wrought-iron Construction, 373 

York Sewerage Tenders, 149, 
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INDEX OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


*,* Tne LITHOGRAPHED ILLUSTRATIONS WILL BE FOUND OPPOSITE TO THE PAGES QUOTED. 


Amboise, Castle Chapel, 413 

Basel from the Rhine, 45 

Bath Municipal Buildings, Design for, 
205 

Brighton, Premises, Church Street, 77 

- Theatre Royal, Foyer to Stalls, 


Q7 
Bromley, Kent, House, 189 
Broxbourne, Houses, St, Oatherine’s Es- 
tate, 221 
Burley, Leeds, Gardener's Cottage, 189 
Oleckheaton Town Hall, 125 
Como, from the Lake, 109 
Oork, Monument in Cemetery, 221 


Cork Turkish Baths, 333 

Country House, Cheshire, Proposed, 157 

Deganwy, North Wales, House, 109 

Domo d’Ossola, North Italy, 157 

Dublin, Statue of Lieutenant Hamilton, 
V.C., 221 

Eastbourne, St. Mary's Church, 881 

Geneva, 61, 77 

Ilkley, Parish Ghyll, 45 

Kingswood Reformatory, Bristol, 221 

Lausanne Cathedral, 11 

Lincoln Cathedral, Monuments, 141 

Lyons, Oathedral and Bridge, 365 

Mold, English Presbyterian Church, 253 


Milan Cathedral, Front, 125 

————-- Interior, 141 

Municipal Buildings, Dasign for, 141 

Naples, Royal Marina, 285 

Newington, Design for Public Library, 173 

Oxford Municipal Buildings, Designs for, 
93, 109, 237, 253, 267, 397 

Plymouth, Tower of St. Emanuel] Church, 
349 

Reverie, 11 

Rome, Temple of Pallas, 349 

Trajan’s Forum, 333 

Schaffhausen, Street in, 29 

St. Ives, Cornwall, Treloyhan, 12 


Switzerland, Old Houses, Sion, 98 

Tours, Ancient Church now the Com 
Hall, 397 

Church of St. Symphorien, 381 

Venice, Bridge of Sighs, 301 4 

— Ducal Palace and Pillars of Sty. 

Mark, 189 

— Grand Canal, 205 

— Interior of St. Mark's, 269 

~ Piazzetta San Marco, 237° 

Rialto, 285 

Verona, Mausoleum of the Scaliger Family, 
173 

Wenlock Priory, 349 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 


Albi, Church of St. Salvi, 237 

Bath, St. Catherine’s, 141 

Battersea Institute, Design for, 253 

Bayswater, House and Studio, 317 

Bottesford, New Organ, St. Mary’s Church, 
413 

Buckingham Gate, §.W., No. 20 James 
Street, 109 

Connecticut, U.S.A., House, 349 


Balfour, R. 8., 286, 301, 365 
Bedford, F. W., 157 
Blomfield, R. T., 109, 125 
Birch, G. B., 221 

Brewill, A. W., 269 

Brydon, J, M., 93 

Burnet, Son & Campbell, 189 
Burr, W. A., 189 

Olayton & Black, 77 
Cockerell, O. R., 29, 45 
Davies, S. H., 141 

Davis, 0. F., 205 

Dawes & Hoyland, 237 


Churchcroft, Puttenham, near Guildford, 
333 

Country House, Dorset, 317 

Cordoba, Foundling Hospital, 157 

Dining-room and Library, 317 

Eaton Hastings, Cottages, 317 

Edinburgh, George Heriot’s Hospital, 286, 
301, 365 

Enkhwyzen, Screen, 125 


Euston Road, Hospital for Women, 93 

Fortingall, Perthshire, Inn, 333 

Glasgow University Additions, 189 

Glenlyon House, 413 

Granada Cathedral, 157 

Hampstead, House at, 349 

Hanover Chapel, Regent Street, 29, 45 

Kensington Palace, Old Banqueting 
House, 173 


ARCHITECTS AND ARTISTS. 


Dunn & Watson, 189, 333, 413 
George & Peto, 317 
Hanstock, W., 253 
Heffer, H. A., 285 

Hill, Arthur, 221, 333 
Hirst, H. C, M., 221 
Hodkinson, E., 157 
Horsley, G. C., 413 
Jackson, T. G., 381 
Jewitt, H., 413 
Lawlor, J., 221 
Mawson & Hudson, 125 
May, E. J., 349 


Mee, F. W., 109 

Moore, Theo, 93 

Morley & Woodhouse, 397 

Newman & Newman, 221 

Nisbett, N., 381 

Philips, A. M., 173 

Prout, Samuel, 11, 29, 45, 61, 77, 93, 109, 
125, 141, 157, 178, 189, 205, 237, 269, 285, 
301, 338, 349, 365, 381, 397, 413 

Ricardo, Halsey, 333 

Richards, T. R., 109 

Rogers, H. C., 349 

Riintz, Ernest A., 178 


Issoire, Church of St. Austremoine, 237 
Lincoln Cathedral Library, 397 
Lombard Street, No.5, Board Room, 189 
Montacute, Entrance, 125 

Queen’s Gate, S.W., No. 185, 61, 77 
Radley, St. Peter’s College, 381 

Ravello Cathedral, Bishop’s Throne, 269 
Pulpit, 269 
Wandsworth, Manor House, 205, 221 


Schneider, H., 11 

Shaw, R. Norman, 61, 77 
Slater, J. A., 237, 289 
Thorp, W. H., 189 

Trevail, Silvanus, 11 
Ward, F. E., 29, 45 
Watkins, W. G., 141 
Watson, R., 253 

White, W. Henry, 93 
Williams, T. G., 253 
Wilson, T. Butler, 45 
Worthington, T. Locke, 349 
Wren, Sir Christopher, 397 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 
Architect and Gontract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DARWEN.—Feb. 15.—Designs are Invited for a Building 
with Accommodation for Technical Instruction on Ground floor, 
Public Library on Second Floor and Science and Art Classes 
on Third. Premiums of 50/., 25/. and 1to/. Mr. Charles 
Costeker, Town Clerk, Darwen. 

HOLMFIRTH.—Jan. 15.—Plans are Invited for a Technical 
School at Lower Bridge. Premiums of 15/7. 1o/. and 5/7, Mr. 
H. Lomax, Local Board Offices, Holmfirth. 

PENRITH.—March 8.—Designs, &c., are invited for the 
Erection of Board School. Mr. C. N. Arnison, Clerk to the 
School Board, Penrith. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAFON.—Jan. 9.—For Alterations and Improvements to 
Police Station. Mr. T, Mansel Franklen, Clerk of the County 
Council, Cardiff. 

BARNSLEY.—Jan. 5.—For Building Shop, Two Houses and 
Outbuildings at Hoyle Mill, Mr. Herbert Crawshaw, Architect, 
Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BATH.—Jan. 1.—For Alterations to Wesleyan Chapel and 
Lecture-hall, Walcot.» Mr. Alfred Long, Architect, High Street, 
West Bromwich. 

BELFAST.—Jan. 4.—For Supply of a Double-Geared Radial 
Drilling Machine. Mr. T. R. Salmond, Harbour Engineer, 
Belfast. 

BLAYDON, —Jan. 11,—For Building Twelve Cottages, 
Ryton. The Manager, Co-operative Society, Blaydon. 


BRIGHTON.—Jan. 7.—For Strengthening Pier-head and 
Construction of Pavilion with Verandah, Gallery, Stage, Dome 
and Promenade Roof. Mr. R. W. Perigrine Birch, Engineer, 
5 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

BRISTOL.—-Jan. 14.—For Construction of Floating Pontoon 
Dock (365 feet long by 85 feet wide). Mr. J. McCurrich, En- 
gineer, Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 

BUCKINGHAM.—Jan. 5.—For Sinking Trial Shafts for Pro- 
posed Waterworks. Mr. Baldwin Latham, Engineer, 13 Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster. 

CALNE,—Jan, 11.—For Building House for Mr. Tom Harris. 
Mr. Charles E. Davis, F.S.A., 55 Great Pulteney Street, Bath. 
Quantities by Mr. A. Amor, Octagon Chambers, Bath. 


CARLISLE. —For Alterations to the Grapes Hotel, English 
Street. Mr. G. D. Oliver, Architect, Bank Chambers, Carlisle. 

CHICHESTER.— Jan. 5.—For Building Congregational Church 
and Schools. Mr. E, J. Hamilton, Architect, 2 New Road, 
Brighton. 

CROYDON.—Jan. 26,—For Pumping Engine, Pumps and 
Steam Boilers, for Addington Waterworks. Mr. T, Walker, 
Borough Engineer, 8 Katherine Street, Croydon. 

DENBY.—Jan, 7.—For Construction of Service Reservoirs, 
Laying Pipes and Works in connection. Messrs. G. & G. H 
Crowther, C.E., 38 New Street, Huddersfield. 


DERBY.—Jan. 1.—For Boundary Walls, Entrance Gates 
and Railings, Rowditch Recreation Ground. . Mr. R. J. Harri- 
son, Borough Engineer, Derby. 

DEVONPORT.—Jan. 4.—For Drainage of the Deadlake. 
Mr. J. L. Hodge, Surveyor, 22 Courtenay Street, Plymouth. 


DUBLIN.—Jan. 1.—For Alterations to Mansion, Athgoe 
Park, Hazelhatch. Mr. Wm. H. Byrne, Architect, 20 Suffolk 
Street, Dublin. 

GARSTON.—Jan. 4.—For Building Fever Wards adjoining 
Infectious Diseases Hospital. Mr. Henry T. Wakelam, 
Engineer, Public Offices, Garston Old Road, Grassendale. 


GLASGOW.—Jan. 12.—For Construction of Two Tunnels of 
11 feet Internal Diameter, partly of Iron and partly of Brick- 
work, for the Glasgow District Subway Company. Messrs, 
Simpson & Wilson, Engineers, 175 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

GLASGOw.—Jan. 18.—For Building of a Stone Bridge over 
the River Clyde. Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, Engineers, 175 
Hope Street, Glasgow. 

GREAT BERKHAMSTED.—Jan. 4.—For Building Lock-up. 
Mr. Urban A, Smith, County Surveyor, Victoria Mansions, 
28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

HALIFAX.—Jan. 2.—For Building Shop Premises. Messrs. 
G. Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Jan. 9.—For Building Workshop, Kingston. 
Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Jan. 30.—For Building Store and Six Houses. 
Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 George Street, 
Halifax. 

HEADINGLEY.—For Additions to Whinfield. 
Wilson, Architect, Leeds. 

ILKLEY.—Jan. 11.—For Building Grammar School and 
Master’s House. Mr. C. H. Hargreaves, Architect, Bank 
Street, Bradford. 

INNELLAN.—Jan. 13.--For Construction of Reservoir, &c 
Mr. James Wilson, Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Greenock. 

IpSwiCH.—Jan. 5.—For Building Additional Classrooms for 


Mr. T. Butler 


Technical Instruction to Science and Art Schools. Mr. H. 
Miller, jun., C.E., Exchange Chambers, Ipswich. 
KENSINGTON.—Jan. 14.—For Building Administrative 


Block and Three Pavilions for Patients at Infirmary, Marloes 
Road, for the Guardians. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, Architect, 
I Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. pn 


EOS. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also Manufacturers of— , 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &e, 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check, 
CATALOGUES FREE _BY POST. 
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Kinc’s LyYNN.—Jan. 10.—For Construction of Large Sheds, 
Bentinck Dock. The Secretary, Anglo-Belgian Steamship 
Company’s Offices, Market Place, King’s Lynn. 

KIRKANDREWS.—For Building House at Longwall, for 
Mr. J. N. Robinson. Mr. J. Graham, Architect, Carlisle. 

LEWISHAM.—Jan. 14.— For Building Infirmary. Messrs. 
A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


LICHFIELD.—Jan. 8.—For Construction of Sewage Precipi- 
tation Tanks and other Works. Mr. C. J. Corrie, City Sur- 
veyor, Lichfield. 

LIVERPOOL.—Jan. 6.—For Building Workhouse Infirmary, 
&c. Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son, Architects, 22 St. Thomas’s 
Buildings, Liverpool. 

LLANDEBIE.—Jan. 12.—For Additions and Alterations at 
Board Schools, Cross Inn, Ammanford and Drefach. Mr. 
David Jenkins, Architect, Llandilo. 

LONGFLEET.—Jan. 12.—For Additions, &c., to Union 
House and Buildings. Mr. H. F. J. Barnes, Architect, Town- 
gate Street, Poole. 

MANCHESTER.—Jan. 9.—For Public Urinal at Harpurhey 
Cemetery. The City Surveyor, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Jan. 20.—For Supply of Engines and 
Boilers to Electric Light Station, Dickinson Street, for the Gas 
Committee. Mr. C. Nickson, Superintendent of the Gas De- 
partment, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MARKET DRAYTON.—Jan. 16.—For Adding Two Class- 
rooms, Closets and Fence Walls to National Schools. Mr. H. 
Jones, Corbet Estate Office, Market Drayton. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Jan. 29.—For Works in Connection 
with Reconstruction of North and South Shore Cart Ferry 
Landings, Middlesbrough and Port Clarence ; Construction of 
Two Bowstring Girder Bridges of mild Siemens Steel (each 
150 feet span by 18 feet clear width), with Platforms of Timber, 
&c., together with Cast Metal Carriages and Standards, 
Wrought-iron Railings, &c. ; Execution of Piling and Timber- 
work ; Concrete, Brick and Stonework ; Alteration and Recon- 
struction of Embankments, Roads, Fences, Buildings, &c. 
Mr. E. D. Latham, Borough Engineer, Middlesbrough. 

MITCHELSTOWN.—Jan. 14.—-For Construction of. Water- 
works, Reservoir and Distributing Pipes, &c., for the Guardians 
of Mitchelstown Union. Mr. Richard Fitzgibbon, Clerk 
Board-room, Mitchelstown, Ireland. 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Jan, 2.—For Reconstruction of 
Bridge of about 1,000 feet Span over the River Till, near 
Hedgeley Station ; Demolition of present Bridge, Building new 
Abutments and Walls, Supply and Erection of about 70 tons of 
Iron Girders, and Platform. The County Surveyor, Moot Hall, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


New MILLs.—Jan. 2.—For Building Two Houses. 
W. Swinden Barber, Architect, 28 George Street, Halifax. 


NEW SWINDON.—Jan. 11.—For Building Lock-up Shops 
with Verandahs, Boundary Walls, Piers, &c. Mr. H. J. Hamp, 
Surveyor to the Local Board, 10 Queen Anne’s Buildings 
Faringdon Street, New Swindon. 


NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY.—Jan. 6.—For Station Im- 
provements, Bridges over Railway and Stream and other 
Works, at Bridlington. Mr. H. Copperthwaite, Engineer, 
York. 

NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY.—Feb. 3.—For Iron Bridge 
over Railway, Craven Street, Hull, with Masonry Abutments, 
retaining Walls and Approaches. Mr. H. Copperthwaite, 
Engineer, York. 

PAISLEY.—Jan. 5.—For Mason Work, for Linwood Bridge 
over River Cart. Messrs. Caldwell, Muir & Caldwell, County 
Buildings, Paisley. 

PONTYPOOL. — Jan. 7.—For Building Assembly Room, 
Shops and Premises, for the Hanbury Assembly Rooms Com- 
pone Limited. Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, Architect, Newport, 
fon. 


ROMFORD.—Jan. 2.—For Supplying Lancashire Boiler with 
Galloway Tubes, for Sewage Farm, Hornchurch. Mr. A. H. 
Hunt, Clerk to the Local Board, South Street, Romford. 


ROMFORD.—Jan. 8.—For Building Police Station. Mr. H. 
Stock, County Surveyor, 9 Denman Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


RUABON.—Jan. 1.—For Building Policeman’s House, Upper 
Ponkey. Major T. J. Leadbetter, County Buildings, Wrexham. 


SANDWICH.—Jan. 12.—For Supply of one 3-h.p. vertical Otto 
Gas Engine, with Water Tank and Flywheel and 9-inch Pulley 
attached ; one 2,000 cubic feet per hour Beale’s Gas Exhauster, 
with g-inch Pulley attached ; two 3-inch disc-flanged Valves; _ 
one 3-inch self-acting by-pass flanged Valve ; one 15-inch Gas 
Governor and flanged Throttle-valve ; 8 feet 2 inches of Shaft. 
ing ; three’2-inch Plummer Blocks fitted to Shafting ; and tvo 
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PERFECTION 


7 FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


Rost. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances. and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky~- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position. . Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easilv and safely 
manipulated by Rost. ADAMS'S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 


ei | i 
Tn / 


A.W WW Oo. 


Work, &c., &c. 


ROBT. 


The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertica) Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord, 


SPECIALTIES —Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, 
Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural and other Metal | 


~ADARIS, 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


Telegrams :—‘‘ Robert Adams, Condon.” 


Ty 


) 


No. 190._New and special solid section 


Weatherproof Metal-tongued Oasement 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. ~ 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 
section Bolt, suitable for very narrow stiles. 
It can be fixed where the space is insufficient 
for anything elge. This Bolt is neat, strong 
and reliable, 
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SUPFLEMENT 


15-inch Pulleys fitted to Shafting, for the Gas Company. Mr. 


Joseph Latchford, Manager, Sandwich. TEN DERS. 

STAFFORD. — Jan. 4.— For Steel Girders, Wrought-iron 
Plates and Cast-iron Columns, to form Floor for New Retort- - BARNSLEY. 
Bouse ny the-Gas Committee. Mr. J. F. Bell, Engimeer, Gas For Main Sewers at Dodworth, near Barnsley, for the Dod- 
Works, Stafford. worth Local Board. Messrs. WapE & TURNER 
~- STAFFORD.—Jan. 4.—For Four Purifiers, each 20 feet by Engineers, Barnsley. 2 
25 feet by 6 feet deep, along with Central Valve and Connec- Raabinsot odworth' ) 2 ; £3,500 0 0 
tions, and Two Hydraulic Travellers for lifting Purifier Covers. Peeeho wide Sons Barnsley . A owl aa aes 9 9 
Mr. J. F. Bell, Engineer, Gas, Works, Stafford. J. W. Fisher, Castleford ; ; ‘ : : 2,958 16 8 

STAFFORD.-—Jan. 4. For Wraught-iron Lattice and Warren J. Cooper, Barnsley . Se : F ; 1, 2799 10) 00 
Girders, Steel-rolled Joists, Roof Principals, Cast-iron Columns, M. Hall, Bradford. Peer : 2544. 2°93 
&c., for new Purifying Sheds) My. J. F. Bell, Engineer, Gas J. Bentley, Leicester . seeds « : E » ©2,661% 03.6 
Works, Stafford. G, Pearson, Cleckheaton ..  .-. A so \2569% OF CO 

STAINCLIFFE. — Jan. 1.— For Heating Infirmary and Higham & Porter, Barnsley. ’ : we 25503 JOLIE 
Workhouse. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, PARKINSON & BOWER, Halifax (accepted) . 2,560 0 Oo 
Dewsbury. _ 

CROYDON. 


STOCKPORT.—-Jan._7,—-For Foundations for Extension of 
Retort House, Portwgod. . Mr. S. Meunier, Gas Engineer, | For Foundations and Substructure of Municipal Buildings azd 
Millgate Gasworks, Stockport. Free Library, Croydon. Mr. CHARLES HENMaN, Archi- 
tect. Quantities by Mr. F. Downing. 


SWADLINCOTE.—Jan. 7.—For Construction of a Two-lift y 
Telescopic Gasholder to Hold 90,000 Cubic Feet of Gas. The J G. B. Marshall, Brighton. . : . £10,400 0 O 
Manager, Gasworks, Swadlincote. B. E. Nightingale, Albert Embankment a7 10,3708 (OF LO 
¥ Br. ‘ : : Kirk, Knight & Co., Sleaford . ; ; « 19,880) OF %o 
WARWICK.—Jan. 14.—For 3,700 yards of Jron Pipes with B Cookase Co Battersea A coneuee 
Hydrants and Fittings, &c., and Constructing Reservoir. Mr. J Parnelng Sén, Rugby. ; ; : f ice pes 
E. Melville Richards, Engineer, The Butts, Warwick. J. W. Trappitt, Beddington. 9,500 ante 
WEstT BROMWI€H.—Jan. 7.—Tenders, with Drawings and Batley & Linfoot, Croydon. P ; -. 99,4000" 0 
Specifications, for Construction of a Two-lift Gasholder, A. Kellett, Willesden ‘ ; , ame O2320F gO 
120 Feet Diameter, at: Gasworks, Albion, West Bromwich. G. E. Bryan & Son, South Norwood : s (ORBLE © 
Mr. Wm. Littlewood, manager. John Allen & Sons, Kilburn . ; i Bs (ee Myre tens 
WIpDNES.—Jan. 16.—For Building Engine and Well House Jackson Bros., Gunnersbury . . . wep O09 50,47 0 
at Water Works. Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son, Architects, 22 Maides & Harper, Croydon. . . -- 8,997.0 0 
St. Thomas’ Buildings, Liverpool. i ee pee & Co., re . . . 3,997 5.0 
WITHINGTON.—Jan. 5.—For Additions to Stables and D att ee ‘ : ‘ : age Agi 
Sheds at Town’s Yard. Mr. A. H. Mountain, Surveyor to the E. J Canniders arene ; ; ; ; ACO LOT 
; ey as. : ydon : : é RSG flise Bey 216) 
Local Board, Town Hall, Withington. A. Bullock, Croydon Soc tonto 
Wroot, LINCOLNSHIRE.—Jan, 15.—For Erecting at the Smith & Sons, Norwood Junction . 4 : 8,467 rome) 
South Level Pumping-station Two complete Sets of Centrifugal Sage, Croydon* - F : ; ; +i 85 3O3u LotRO 
Pumping Machinery, including Engines.and Boilers, capable of A. M. Deacon, Norwood F : : oG2O 5 OmEO 
lifting 100 tons of water per minute each, for the Corporation of J. T. Chappell, London . : , : . . 8,169 0° Oo 
the Level of Hatfield Chase. Messrs. Baxter & Co., Solicitors, P. Peters, Horsham 2 75350 Om O 


* Accepted by the Council. 


EWP ROVE: Pp 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 


Transverse Section. Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


TR HEY are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joint 


throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 
The soffits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter ceiling are necessary. They are not affected 


by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of building, thus dispensing with the use of internal scatfolding. 
The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 


sound vibrations. 
The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 


of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 
17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 10 MARSDEN ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., AND WEST CARTON, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
Tondou Telephone, No. 1,028. Registered Telegraphic Address—“ HOMAN RODGERS, London.” 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4,0048. 34 2 ““NAMOH, Manchester.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BRISTOL. 


For Construction of Culvert and Works to prevent Flooding 


from the Malago River at Bedminster. 
DURNFORD & SON (accepted ) 


Lowest of five Tenders 


DEVON. 


For Erection of Farm Buildings, Inswork Barton, 
Devon, for the Right Hon. Baron Clinton. 


RICHARDS, Architect, Devonport. 
Jenkin & Son, Devonport . 
A. Andrews, Plymouth ; 
Ge Shellabear, Plymouth . 
G,. Glanville, Devonport 
W. Trevena, Plymouth 
G. SMITH & Son, Devonport (accepted) . 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
For Erection of a Pair of Semi-detached Houses, Wellesley 


CLACTON-ON-SEA. 
For Building Five Pairs of Villas, Station Road, for Mr. A. R. 
Chamberlain. Messrs. HORNER & RIDLER, Architects, 
35 Bucklersbury, E.C. 
ELLIs & TURNER (accepted) 


KINGSBRIDGE. 
For Building Residence, Stables and Boundary Walls, Kings= 
bridge, for Mr. C. F. Pawley. Mr. WILLIAM GRAINGER, 


. £,18,000, 0 0 


e ft « M8 . £6,218 (eve Le) 


Millbrook, 


Mr. W. M. Architect, Kingsbridge, Devon. 
J. Steer, Aveton Gifford . A $ : « £1,183 Gore 
: - 43,508 10.0 E. Pearce, Kingsbridge . - : 4 1,060 0 O 
oak 3,200. OUF 0 J. Cranch, Salcombe . ‘ . . . . 1,025 0 0 
2,940 0 O if Rogers, Aveton Gifford . : . . és 730 C me 
aie - a For Supply of Limestone for the Year 1892, for the Kingsbridge 
Sites 13 a Highway Board. Mr. WILLIAM GRAINGER, Surveyor to 


the Board. 


-Fairholme & Co., Plymouth : i : . £405 0 oO 
Sparrow & Co., Plymouth : +) 308" 16°25 
W. Hart, Plymouth (accepzed) . . « “3807 ue ara 


Road. Messrs. BOTTLE & OLLEY, Architects, Great 

Yarmouth, Quantities by Architects. LEAMINGTON. ; 
J. F. W. Bray, Great Yarmouth d Lh 838 oo aes Building Board School, Milverton, ToL toe Eee and Alter 
See eu sacp 13 0] Bem See ee ee 
W. Cork, Great Yarmouth I 8.48 oO >chool — . 
it Leggett, Great Yarmouth . 7G5 70+ O Quantities by Architect. 
ek: Cooper, Great Yarmouth . 1,784 0 0 F’, Stevens, East Grinstead ‘ . ‘ - £9,412 0 0 
G. W. Beech, Great Yarmouth . 1,749 10 Oo I. & H. Herbert, Leicester. . : 4,315 0 Oo 
J. Batchelor, Great Yarmouth . 1,667 0 oO J. Fell, Limited, Leamington . : 4,140 9 90 
(Ge BECKETT, Great Yarmouth (accepted) . 1,648 10 oO brs Se Son, Bah poe ) te Oo Oo 

j "EN, Leamington (accepted ) . 490 0 O 
For Additions to Messrs. Arnold’s Promises King Street. 

Messrs. BOTTLE & OLLEY, Architects, Great Yarmouth. For . LONDON: , 

Quantities by Architects. or Internal Repairs and Decorations to Shop and Premises, 
Rand & Cooper, Great Yarmouth DLN 267. 5s aeo Set Sin eee RICHES, Surveyor, 3 Crooked 
C. Wiseman, Great Yarmouth . = Sie 4 10-0 oO Peppa Ted Ass aoe eee” 
G. W. Beech, Great Yarmouth 389 on0 T. OSBORN & SONS (accepted ). 
R. Eastoe, Great Yarmouth 1,276 0 o| For Pulling-down and Rebuilding Langton Arms Public-house, 
R. Davy, Great Yarmouth IeA50 G7 eo Norman Street, St. Luke’s. Mr. R. ROBERTS, Architect. 
Grimble & Watts, Great Yarmouth . L250 O C. Cox, Hackney : 3 £2464 OO 
James Leggett, Great Yarmouth 125006 Outhwaite & Son. i 2,447 0 0 
G. T. Flaxman, Great Yarmouth Ti 2A2F TOMO Ashby & Horner ‘ 2447. O50 
Jos. ‘Cooper, Great Yarmouth : 1233 ea Os O F. & F. J. Wood, Mile End 2,418" 059 
C. C. J. Cafley, Great Yarmouth ; 12307 fo oO W. Gladding, Mile End +. 2237-7 ao 
Wo. Cork, Great Yarmouth (accepted) . U2IG) "Oo Se SNEWING BRos. & Co. , Upper Clapton (accepted) 2,205 FOmO 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 
BUILDER’S 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


Considerable Reduction in Prices. 
Improved Design and Action. 


— 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“ANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


et Ee oS 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London W.C. 


THE 6s SHAW be) 


PATENT FIRE BUCKET, 


SHORLAND'S 


PATENT COMBINATION 


OPEN FIRE-PLACE 


MANCHESTER STOVE 


Made in various Designs and Sizes, with Tiled 
or Iron Sides, Single or Double Fronted, and 
with Ascending or Descending Smoke Flue. 


ARCHITECTS PLEASE NOTE. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 


_ SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


Holds 2} Gallons Chemical Solution, equal to 20 Gallons 


Water for Fire Extinguishing purposes. Very largely used in HOSP ITAL WARDS, for 


Hermetically Sealed. Automatic Opening when required | Which the down-draught arrangement, as now shown, 


for Fire. No care or attention necessary. is specially suited. 
Always full and ready for use. At the outbreak of fire it] New Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 


Price Vigersom Red Es H. SHORLAND, 
WARMING AND VENTILATING ENGINEER, 


Metal Cover, Clamp Fastener, Opening Wire, 
and Large Package Dr 5 

8 s y Chemicals, 6s. each ; Contractor to Her Majesty’s Government, the Bank of 
England, &c., &c., 


Special Hooks for Hanging, 3s. per dozen, 
Pee a, a, St. Gabriel’s Works, Erskine Street, 
MANCHESTER. 
Shorland’s Inlet and Outlet Ventilators in 
every Design. 


ay 


SOLE MAKERS— 


THE MULLIN MANUFACTURING CO., 
33 Gracechurch Street, London. 
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LONDON — continued. 


For Erection of Three Factories in Kentish Town Road, for 
Mr, T. J. Brinsmead and Mr. C. Goddard. Mr. LEONARD 
V. Hunt, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 35 Queen Victoria Street. 
Quantities by Mr. G. Fleetwood. 


PENTREPOTH. 

For Building Infant School and Alterations to Board School, 
Pentrepoth, Carmarthen. Messrs. GEO. MORGAN & SON, 
Architects. Quantities by Architects. 


W. Evans, Carmarthen . ; : . £1,590 0 0 


i inlicven tae ; 5 T. & J. Brown, Llanelly . » 1,510, 12:10 
Ww. ris al £10, ee : “ J}-46c D2 JONES, Carmarthen (accepted) 1,483 19 oO 
J. Brown & Son 10,436 Oes0 
W. Scrivener & Co. 10,3578: On; O ee RUGELEY. 

Whitehead & Co. 10,250 o o| For Building Infant School, for the Rugeley School Managers, 
Harris & Wardrop . 10,168 0 oO Talbot Street, Rugeley. Mr. JOHN GREENSILL, Archi- 
Pink, Fryer & Co. 10,143 0 O tect. Quantities by Architect. - 
Macfarlane Bros. O70. On 60 J. T. Clark, Hanley . . . . & 1,294 90 9 
E. Toms . a 9729 0.00 G. J. Muirhead, Newport . : 1,200 0 © 
Mattock Bros. 9,660 fo) (e) G3 Linford, Cannock . 5 1, 192=-0"% 0 
GouLD & BRAND (accepted) . . 9,291 0 o| A.F. Whittome, Stafford. . 1,179 0 O 
Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton 1,176 0 Oo 
For Alterations to The Weavers’ Arms Public-house, Warley S. Wootton, Bloxwich 1,113 0 0 
Street, Bethnal Green, for Mr. J. Hassell. Mr. W. THOMAS MASON, Hednesford (accepted) . 1,062 0 0 
SECKHAM WITHERINGTON, F.R,1.B.A., Architect, 79 Mark 
Lane. SLAPTON. 
Larke & Son. . ‘ ; . £1,384 © O]} For Building a Pair of Cottages at Slapton, Devon, for Mr. 
Kearley : : 1,366 0 Oo John Griles. Mr. WILLIAM GRAINGER, Architect, Kings- 
Lascelles & Co. 1,280) .0.,-0 bridge, Devon. 
Hoop (accepted ) 1,005 0 O JOHN ROGERS, Aveton Gifford (accepted) . . £2607 Go oO 
For Repairs and Sanitary Improvements at the Havil Streei 


Workhouse, Camberwell. 


. Frampton, East Dulwich. : /5,100.0° 0 
W, Howie, Garich Hil ee ess o\ MENDERS (FOR) WHE YEAR (1881. 
J. Ham, Denmark Hill 996 0 Oo Gas. ee Lae Fi 
R. & E, Evans, Peckham . 994 © ©} Tue following are some of the more important works estimated 
W. Smith, Camberwell 994 9 ©} for during the past year :— 
Ie Trewig, Peckham . 960 0 0 
Beattie & Maxwell, Kennington 867 0 oO BARRY. 
W. Goad, Camberwell ‘ 858 o o| For Building Villas, Cottages and Shop, Barry. Mr. W. H. 
D. M‘Neill, Denmark Hill S25 7G DaSHWOOD CAPLE, Architect, Cardiff. 
F, G. Wigner, Regent Street : A ‘ Do OC Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol £26, 7140 OO 
STOKES & Co., Walworth (accepied) 3 690 0 O D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester 25,487 0 Oo 
Reed, Blight & Co. (Lim.), Plymouth 24,499 O O 
For Painting and Repairs at the Queen’s Head Public-house, Jenkins & Arnold, Barry. 3 24,440 10 O 
Wharf Road, City Road, for the Cannon Brewery Com- Alfred Elliott, Cardiff 20,614 0 Oo 
pany. Messrs. F. CHAMBERS & Sons, Architects. David Davies, Cardiff. ZOLAG ONO 
SNEWIN Bros. & Co. (accepted) . j : Pee10S' 'OL.O C. SHEPHERD & Son, Cardiff (accepted) 19,999 0 oO 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


SS Edi ADITUSTME wt 


FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. 


The WILMOS is 
worked with a rod 
or endless cord. It 


From 8s. 6d. each. 


~N If you have not already received our REDUCED 
SILENS FOR & p 4 


itted to be ig extremely neat, 
Ts admitted to be| PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please | and can bo Axed to 
: ne. open either top or 
FAN LIGHTS, before the public. write for o “Leon pS pea 
es a outwards, no cutting 
las} 8 43 away of frame re- 
gé 2 W. & R. LEGGOTT, sce. 
& = ie J efficient for Public 
ane 2a MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, Buildings, as the Fey 
5 & B : can be loose. For 
a % 2 | 235 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, | Price Lists, Miustra- 
Hw oi : T ti -) 
x E ad 2 Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford, | Hors one ttiew. 
% (=) 5) “ 4 
Ta) g a Telegraphic Address: “ SILENS, BRADFORD.” FR es lee ttt: 
a a @ ; F F P i zy r | 
2 eI 3 . Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. | ™tes sven. ae nl 
oO n | Ht ) 
ee 3a CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. ren ry 
a4 ae STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND. THE © wiLMOS. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


THE ONLY GOLD RAEEDAL 


LIFTS 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ACME, CARDIFF.” 


AWARDED FOR 


London Office: 


63 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 


__ FOR HAND, GAS, & STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Effective in the World. 


1A CRESCENT, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT. REPORTER. 
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ss : 
CARDIFF— continued. 


BURY. 
Impounding Reservoir, 


Sich 


For Construction of 
Bottom, near Waterfoot, Newchurch, in Rossendale. Mr. 
J. CARTWRIGHT, Borough Engineer, Bury. 

Kirk, Knight & Co., Sleaford £133 908 90 oO 
S. & E. Bentley, Leicester Se : O2e7 7 OLneO 
Etheridge, Clarke. & Co., Manchester 76,591 0. oO 
H. Fotherby & Son, Burnley 69,92 O Oo 
J. Donkin, Gargrave 61,3400 gO 
E. TEMPEST, Leicester (accepted ) . 49,122 40) 0 
CARDIFF. ; 

For Building Board School, Caretakers House, Cookery 
Kitchen, &c., -Saltmead, Cardiff. Mr. J. P. JONES, 
Architect. 

Osborne & Co., East Grinstead 14,046 o oO 
J. Allan, Cardiff BEN76- to.L.0 
Thos. Gough, Cardiff 13,019 16 2 
[DY IIe Davies, Cardiff 1k) OO 2X0 
Henry Davies, Cardiff T2, 57102. 2 
Burton & Co., Cardiff 12,193-12'10 
David Davies, Cardiff 1993. 0;,..6 
W. Symonds, Cardiff 11,970 10. O 
Shepherd & Son, Cardiff 11,948 0 oO 
J. Haines, Cardiff 11,752010%-0 
Chas. Dunn, Cardiff 11,7 5OumOuLO 
TURNER & SONS, Cardiff (accepted) 11;703) .OMnO, 
For Higher Grade School Extensions, Cardiff. Messrs. 


SEWARD & THOMAS, Architects, Queen Chambers, Cardiff. 


Clough. 


For Rebuilding Queen’s Hotel, Cardiff, for Mr. W. J. Jeenes. 
Mr. J. P. JONES, Architect, ct Park Street, Cardiff. 


D. Davies, Cardiff . . £16,460 0 0 
F? S- Lock, Cardiff . . 16,069 0 oO 
tk Hopkins, Cardiff . 15,861 > ei es 
J. Haines, Cardiff 15,648 0 oO 
Jones Bros., Cardifi 15,600 0 O 
R. Price, *Cardift 95; 15,330 0 oO 
Burton & Co., Cardiff 14,950 0 oO 
D. J. Davies, Cardiff 14,920 0 oO 
Shepherd & Son, Cardiff 14,340 0 Oo 
J. ALLEN, Cardiff (accepted ) « 14,320 as 

Fireproof Flocrs and Gir Be 

. D. Dawnay, C.E., London: 
Tiled F. leone 

Patteson & Co., Manchester. 

For the Cardiff Free Library Bitendida: j 
D. J. Davies, Cardiff ha 3 Ee °o oO 
C. C. Dunn, ’ Cardiff : 23,942 12° 7 
Thomas & Son, Cardiff . 23,200.04 +0 
Brown & Blackman, Liverpeol 23,083 0 oO 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol 22,499 0 O 
Bowers & Co., Hereford . 22,490 0 O 
J. Hopkins, Cardiff . 22,265 sae: 
Burton & Co., Cardiff 21,573..0meo 
Turner & Co., Cardiff 20;7055"0 at08 


For Building Forty Cottages at caaeeen Mr. W. L. GRIF- 


Shepton & Con Cardi meet 3 ‘ FITHS, Architect, 68 High aris Newport, Mon. 
D. J. Davies, Cardiff 13,750 0 O J. Haines, Cardiff ; . £11,600 0 0 
W. Thomas, Cardiff 13,540 90 oO D. J. Davies, Cardift 11,275 0 90 
W. Bowers, Cardiff . 12,793 0 0 J. D. Williams, Knighton : 9,950 0 oO 
D. Davies, Cardiff . 12,740 0 O Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol ©. 9,473 9 90 
J. Hopkins, Cardiff . 12,700 0 0 T. Norman, Cadoxton. ; 8,308 1 6 
W. Syinonds, Cardiff 12,572 10 oO Powell & Mansfield, Cardiff 8,229 10 oO 
T. Gough, Cardiff : 12,474 0 0 D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . 7,766 0 oO 
Turner & Sons, Cardiff . 12,078 oO oO Sydenham & Pearse, Barry 6,500 oO O 
C. C. Dunn, Cardiff 11075. 1&0 : CORK. 
Burton & Co., Cardiff. 11,957 0 o| For Building the Gibbings’ Memorial Ward, &c., North In- 
Amended Tenders. firmary, Cork. Mr. ARTHUR HILL, B.E., Architect. 
T. Gough, Cardiff 10,256 fae D. O’ caer ; : : . £13,0300 20 Oo 
Turner & Sons, Cardiff LOO 7 tO MLO S. Hilla. 12,0772 Oo 
Burton & Co., Cardiff ‘ LOSS Os 10 J. McDonnell . 12,649 0 oO 
C. DUNN, Cardiff (accepted ) (Ro yw pein i O28) Ec E) OF LYNN (accepted) 12,324 Ones 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bitls of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO- LITHOG GRAPHY, 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 38s.; or with Receipt, 53. 
ALL OFFIOE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stz amped directed 
envelope, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES 


AND PLANS. 


T. PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS OF QUANTITIES WITH 
THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 


Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. Orders from 
the country returned by evening mail on the same dé ay. Terms 
on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 


Plan Work at very reduced prices. Architects’ Stationery and 
Tracing Papers. 


T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 23 Frith Street, 
Established 50 years. 


MOTLey & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESLABLISHED 1840. 


Soho, London, W. 


= pai ee BUILDINGS AND ROOFS. 
very description of IRON and WIRE FENCING, CORRUGATED 
Iron Roors. &c, Illustrated Catalegue free on application. 


QUANTITIES, &e., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


and enlarged for 1892. 
Now ready, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS..& LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


FLOOR BLOCKS. 


PATENT 


INTERLOCKING 
FLOOR 
BLOCKS. 


These Blocks hold one another down without 
the aid of keys or dowels, and may be laid to 
any pattern or design. 


PRICES APPLY TO 


E. GREGOR 2s 
6 Clarence vallass RICHMOND, 


MARTIN WELLS & CO., ALDERSHOT. 
MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY (S2Mares 


GIVEN. 
48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 


STRODE & Co, {izsyPautsChuschvarae.c LONDON, 


C. SIMPSON & CO. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY: STEAM DRYING, 


‘SAW MILLS:— 
HEDON ROAD, HULL. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Oorrectly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


\ SHAKESPEARE 
wm PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


WooD- BLOCK PAVING 


Mr. WuitTe’s SysTEM), 
Fos Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 

i Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO, 

Woop Pavine aAnp S1EAM 
JoinzRy Works. 
4“ Clapham Junction, S.W, 


CT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT ° 
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CONWAY. DUBLIN. 


For Carrying out Water Supply Works, for the Conway Town | For Lighting the City by Electricity, Building Station, Sup- 
Council and Colwyn Bay Local Board. plying, Erecting and Fixing necessary Plant, Machinery, 


‘Monk & Newell, Liverpool » £339)447,'0.-'0 Engines, Boilers, Dynamos, Conductors, Pillars, &c. Mr. 
‘Perks & Graham, Manchester 2 4.-2Q,122 16820 SPENCER HARTY, Borough Surveyor, and Mr. MANVILLE, 
"Bentley, Leicester $1287 21)..9.-o Engineers. ru. 
‘Wooly z 7 . 7 26,986 (aves Westinghouse Electric Co, 5 £52,000 oo 
Davies Bros., Wrexham . 26,7'5 shoo Edmundson & Co. .. Y SQ parOmO 
Griffith, Criccieth ; 24,769 0 o| J. E. H. Gordon & Co. 38,500 0 oO 
J. Berth Jones, Llanrwst . 24,500 o o| Woodhouse & Rawson dtelae: 38,103 0 oO 
Nuttall, Manchester 24,100. 0 O Irish House-to-House Electrical Co. 37,000 0 O 
Ram Se, 22,462 0 of Crompton & Co. 31,354. 0 O 
‘Sheffield, Rhyl fe Ae 21,975 o of Johnson & Phillips . 30,639 0 oO 
‘BUGBIRD, Carnarvon (accepted ) 21,050 o of Hornsby & Sons | ee 290,904. 0 oO 
‘Collingwood, Rhyl. . 20,552 o of Electrical Engineering Co. of Ireland 29,338 0 0 

Laing, Wharton & Down 27,090 0 O 

CROYDON. EASTBOURNE. 


For Building Board Schools, Whitehorse Road, Croydon. 
Salatin, Sutton, Surrey. 
Quantities by Messrs. Young & Brown, Henrietta Street, 


Mr. R. W. PRICE, Architect, 


Covent Garden. 


G. H. Martin & Co., Croydon 

E. Bulled & Co., Croydon 

Martin Taylor, Croydon.. 

E. J. Sanders, Croydon . ; P 
G. E. Bryan & Sons, South Norwood 
_J. Smith & Sons, South Norwood . 


ALFRED BULLOCK, Croydon (accepted) . 


DERBY. 


for Building Poor Law Offices, Beckett Street, Derby. 
ERNEST RYLEY, Architect, Imperial Chambers, Albert 


Street, Derby. 
G. Holmes & Son, Derby 
Ford & Co., Derby. ; 
W. Walkerdine, Derby 
G. Wagg, Derby 
W. Eaton, Derby 
J. Parker, Derby 
H. Vernon, Derby . 
A. Brown, Derby 


WALKER & SLATER, Derby (accepted) . 


For Works in: Connection with the Sewerage, Eastbourne. 
Mr. C. TOME, Borough Surveyor. 


W. J. Bottrill & Co., Cannon Street 10,531 0870 
J. Neave, Canning Town ; oh) 1954 VaR EEN 
£13,950 0 0 F. Stevens, East Grinstead 8,559 II 2 
; 13,100 Pe, J. Hayward, Eastbourne. ; 8,099 0 oO 
; 13,057 ae G. BELL, Tottenham (acceffed ) 7,987 0° oO 

12,595 bic Contract No. 5. 
12,525 0 0 J-Neave’. — ; : : 8,895 13 6 
12,357. 0 0 W. J. Botterill . 8,436 0 oO 
11,777 0 0 G. Bell ene 75950 Oar 
J. HAYWARD (accepted) >. 7, OLOM lone 4 
F. Stevens ; : : PO Peek & 

Mr GRIMSBY. 


Grimsby 


- £11,350 0 ©} Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth . £33,900 0 oO 
- 11,054 II oO Shaw, Nottingham . : 233, A00=1 Tank 
40,949 Ja 10 Hodson & Son, Nottingham . 32,(00 = Ono 
10,709 90 O Guy & Gooseman, Grimsby 30,734 12 4 
10,672 0 oO Moore, Scarborough : ! } 30,474 | OFS 
10,657 13 o Marrows, Grimsby . : : : : meto,007- 16 |S 
LO\EOS) OO Thompson & Sons, Grimsby : fe 20-210 wld ee. 
KONE. .O: FO Grant, Cleethorpes . : : 28,036 18 6 
10,000 O oO Hewins & Goodhand, Grimsby Z7ZOOR 13 4 O 


12 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
sess than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
Cardiff and Hereford Water 
Works. 

Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


a7 RT 
ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 1bs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
Ny eS carrying,and cheapestCement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 


Samples sufficient for Practical TestsFree. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE Liss LiM®, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


INGTON & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), _ 
Monument Chambers, 


KING WILLIAM 
STREET 


(Corner of FISH 
STREET 
HILL). 


“ SPHINX” PORT 


e fa! 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. 


MARBLE WORK,|= 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


LANDCEMENT | 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Five 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolés, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY, 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


For Building Workhouse for 250 Inmates, Scartho’ Road, 


Mr. H. C. ScaPinc (late E. W. Farebrcther), 
Architect, Grimsby. 


Quantities by Mr. J. Watson, Hull. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


[1871. 
IER fy . 
Telegrams :— Telephone :— 
“LIMMER, LONDON.” f= 862. 


EORM.OF Brock 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 3 MOORGATEH STREET, LONDON, #.O. 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
UVnrivalled for Quality ,Colour, and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, S| 
/ DEEP OLIVE GREEN. “Ei 
DARK GREEN. 


London, 1862, 
FoR PRIOES AND THRMS APPLY TO THE SHORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


bist Ge) castle Exhibition ,1887. 
“0 j) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
LIMITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NU ga aulLAL CONTRACT REQUIRED, 


O ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 


ENGINEERS, Xc., 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N, . 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBL ES,| Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
| 


always on hand. 


(sent post free), { 


FRENCH ASPHALTE C0, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited). 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 
ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 
Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 
Breweries, 
Lavatories, 
Tennis- 
Courts, 
&e. &e. 


particulars 
can be obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to 16 
PALMERSTON 


& os” | 
OE BROAD STREET,” 


LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
DUNDEE. | HASTINGS. ) 

For Works in Connection with the Duplication of Water Main | For Building Workhouse, St. Helen’s Down, Hastings. Mr. 
between Pitnappie and Dundee, for the Water Commission. PuHILip H. TREE, Architect, St. Leonards- on-Sea. oy 
Mr. GECRGE BAXTER, Engineer, Euclid Street, Dundee. T. Simmonds, Reading , _ 7 Fa wis £99589) nie 

Cast-tron Pipes and Special Castings. Reed, Blight & Co: , Plymouth |. yee 99,550 0 © 

Stanton Ironworks Co., Nottingham £22,207 ne) F. & H. Higgs, Venton: ae | 99,000 0 © 
J. Abbot & Co., Limited, Gateshead. 19,683 15 oO S. & W. Pattinson, London. e : . 97,455 0 © 
R. Maclaren & Co., Glasgow . . . - 19,233 14 6 Martin Wells & Co., Aldershot ae ; . 9,000 0 O 
R. Laidlaw & Son, Glasgow . A ; . 19,085 19 8 F. Peters, Wotchane ‘ ' : . 89,000 0 © 
Macfarlane, Strong & Co., Glasgow ; . 19,046 II O W. Martin, Ramsgate. : j 5 . 88700 0 o 
Cochrane, Grove & Co., Middlesbrough . eka. 250° 171.6 Tial® Holloway, Deptford ‘ : . -.« 88,000 ~ 6.7- 
D. Y. STEWART & C9., Glasgow (accepted) . 18,801 16 oO Kirk & Randall, Woolwich. ; ; . 86,985 0 © 
ig ceavating Lis LEE; SC. W. J. Adcock, Dover ; ; : ) 86,777 Ome 

P. Bow, Glasgow. CROC AmL AM. 7, Patman & Fotheringham, London 4 2 . 86,500 0 & 
A. Will, Dundee é : f : : 7 6:9502101.0 G..H. Denne. & Son, Deal’ .-, t : . 85,940 0 © 
Brown & Young, Glasgow. : : Be tO,030,04...0 H. Stiffe, Dover. : , : . 85,798 oO oO 
Kinnear, Moodie & Co., Perth : ‘ Pend, 405.410; 4 Longley & Son, Crawley . : . 84,985 0 o 
R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh : ; : ee 5o24570. OC Morgan, Isted & Co., Southampton: c - 83,986 0 oO 
Bain & Co., Dundee : : : : eet gr FO. 3 W. & F. Denne, Walmer , ; » 83,750 0 oO 
- tee age ria ia = Aya ale ae eae Os : om F, Cruttenden, St. Leonards-on- a ret», (82, FRO Iae OO 
ey eigsied H T. Salter, St. Leonards-on-Sea : : . 82,500 0 ©& 

G. MACK AY & SON, Brou ghty. Ferry (accepted) 6,069 -19.-/8 allisi@ Sone Malan Acne retin. os 
EYEMOUTH. ; Taylor Bros, Hastings . .- . .- .. 81,000 40's 

For Construction of Quay Wall, Deepening Channel from P. Jenkins, St. Leonards-on-Sea 0) 79, SOOO 
Harbour to Sea, Dredging, &c., for the Eyemouth Harbour RB ae ; . : 

Trust. Messrs. THOMAS MEIK & SONS, Engineers, Holloway Bros., London . . 79,041 0 '@ 
Edinburgh. Eldridge & eaendel DE mien ass -on- “Sed 78,850 0 © 
R.C. Brebner, Edinburgh . . ° > £,11,480..0 ;:0 Architect’s estimate . “ . : ° . 85,000 0 © 
J. Jackson, Westminster . , 5 ers of L530 © kOng 0 
Be lec ; : : 4 * 1725 © © | For Construction of Main Sewers, Storm-water Outfall, Weir 
eebest, Edinburgh . F 6 eg1O: 200s. OeeG Files 
"& LAW SON, Glasgow (accepted) : ; . 9,000 0 Oo and Penstock Chamber, Manshafts, &c., and Works im 
pA poh ae 2 connection, London Road and Grand Parade, St. Leonards.. 

For Extension of Glasgow Post Office, for the Commissioners of hr ee es Borough Engines aes 
H.M. Works and Public Sys Taylor Bros., Hastings . ° : . . £12,490 0 © 

A. Colvill, Edinburgh. . £28, 099 0 oO Holme & King, Liverpool 3 4 : « 12,162 105% 
Ps.& WW; Anderson, “Glasgow : : . 27,919 12 I Cooke & Sons, Battersea . ° : + 9,300 0 © 
M. Henderson, Glasgow. : : F a2 5203, aet3 Perrin & Long, Reading . ; } ; . 9,188 14-7 
A. Muir & Sons, Glasgow : : : “4 ZOs17 9.42 9NRO Pattinson Bros., Whitehall . : . - 8900 0 ©& 
Morrison & Mason, Glasgow . 2 : «(025,190 ar? i 2 

T. V. B. Wilson, Glasgow . . . . 24,716 7 61 G- Bell, Tottenham. . . « ‘5 ~. 8,475 © © 
T. Adam & Co., Glasgow : sul §24,3 50H OF 10 Piper & Son, Hastings . : ! « 7,966 18 © 
P. McKissock & ‘ ‘ON, Glasgow (accepted) « 1°24,5002- 0.570 P. JENKINS, St. Leonards (accepted) . - 7,999 90 O 


Head Office & Works :— 


POWNALL ROAD, | Fe, L. E CT Fe : CG LJ G H Ti NI G. 37 oe 
uso. PATERSON & COOPER, ..™=__ 


Telephone No. 1140, | = § PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGE. 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


=. Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass. Revolving, Circular, id a 
Sliding Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 


Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, 
Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. 
New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ 
Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 
Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. 


H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ; 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


, GLASS SELLERS’ COMPAN® 
EXHIBITION, 


Improyed Glass 


Pee 


Louvre eee 
Eneeorie Glass 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 


mproved C i A i a : 
ved Casement. Circular Glass Revolvi ing Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator, Improved Hopper for Skylights. tay ye VORIISLOE, we 
Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper Office: 28a UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
___ George Street Street, Edgware Road, W 


EDGWARE ROAD, 


CESSES oO poke ee 
c= Te THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. == 


aan Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
chitects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-roms:_6S OXFORD STREET: 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 
NEARLY READY. 


VOLUME: XLWI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.--Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
KINGSTON. | LONDON —coutinued. 
For Erection of Buildings at Kingston, for the Surrey County ; For Building Baths and Washhouses, Hornsey Road, N. . Mr. 
Council. A... H. TILTMAN, Architect, 70 Torrington Square, Quan- 
Bywaters . ‘ ‘ ‘ : ee Otte £46 847 0 0 tities by Messrs. Young & Brow n, Covent Garden. 

Cubitt & Co. . : ‘ : : 46,640 0 oO I. I. Robinson . : “ : 4 £36) G10) .a oO 
Patman & F otheringham ; : ; | -40;4606250: 0 B. Nightingale ; j ; : : 35,048 oO oO 
Mowlem & Co. 5 < A : 5 » 465350. 0-.0 Rowe, Bros. . : : : : F Peer 96 
Colls & Sons . : A . a de. 5402 70m10. 0 J. Parnall& Son. : : ; : wt 34,040 R LOMO 
Holland & Hannen . : n45, 704 OO Stephens, Bastow & Co.. : ‘ : +, 34,729 0 0 
Peto Bros. P : ; A + 43,402. 0 oO Brass & Sons . 5 c . ; : 093303355 ONO 
Trollope & Sons. : - : : 2 .42;980 0-0 Perry & Son . : : ‘ ¢ ; 32,0430 me 
Higgs & Hill . ‘ : : ‘ : oh 41,004 0. 6 R. Avard. : : ‘ . s+ 32:000'7, One 
LEAMINGTON. Patman ee Fotheringham : ; - 32,663 o) 
For Additions to Warneford Hospital Buildings, Leamington. I. Bichareson Giese aS ya a 
Mr. KEITH D. YOUNG, Architect. I. Suet & Son pote te Sheba ome 
Dawkes, Leamington . , : : ae Th ee AS NS Oe P : : : ) : 31,109 p fe) 
Bowen, Leamington ee a Gre DS LOQULOm OnpMR em one ne ef ee 8 30, QC TIAN eS 
White, Bedford . , . . - 14,947 0 O|} For Building Lunatic Wards, Lying-in Wards, &c., Alterations 
Smith & Sons, Milverton : ; : - 14,657 0 0 and Additions to Workhouse, Fulham Palace Road, Ham- 
Bradney & Co. , Wolverhampton. . - 14,642 0 oO mersmith, for the Guardians of Fulham Union. Mr. 
Foster & Dicksee, Rugby . . . - 14,250 0 0 H. S. SNELL, Architect, 22 Southampton Buildings. 
Willcock, Wolverhampton. . . Ao] Oi 0 Bal: Nightingale, Albert Embankment . ¥ f:2055 39, a1 On” OF 
Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth ‘ F nl 35709urO O T. Nye, Ealing ‘ , . 26,747 0 0 
Fell, Leamington . . - 13,774 9 0 Scharien & Co, Chelsea . : : ‘ » | 20,470.08 oS 
Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. “Edmunds : « 13,725 0 0 jJ.& M. Patrick, Chatham. : : 226,156, F Or. 6 
KIMBERLEY, Banbury (accepted) . . —. 13,180 0 0| A, Kellett, Willesden . . . .  « 25,704 00 
Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury . : - 13,039 0 O Flew & Co., West Kensington : : 2 AO PON O 
Jenkins & Sons, Leamington . . . - 12,840 0 0 G. Gibson, Southall, W. : : pPr24s300+ 40° O 
Wright & Robinson, Coventry . ‘ » 12,510 0 0 LESLIE & CO; Kensington (accepted ) J 231900 8 On O 
LONDON. W. J. Adcock, Dover (withdrawn) . . aA Tes Ose O 
For Execution ee Penne PAV orks: For Two First Sections of Warehouses, White Lion Wharf, 
HaRennedy & Sons j : > Ean 2;100,6 93 Upper Thames Street, for Messrs. O’Brien, Thomas & Co. 
eee 7 : i ‘ ; pyetOTSiel2, 0. © Messrs. HUDSON & BooTrH, Architects, 17 Godliman Street. 

BNE CDSE : ; ; K ; ‘ DET 82.8” 10 Quantities by Mr. ay Lovegrove, 26 Budge Row. 
S. Pearson & Son : : tea yt-000° OG Nukidstone™ 2 : ‘ £14185 Gee 
For Building Factory, Golden ee for Messrs. J. & R. Morley. Dove Bros. . ‘ é ; 3 ‘ 12.7 nO" -O 
Mr. H. J. TREADWELL, Architect. Woodward & Co. . : , : , 12418810: oO 
Peto Bros. ; s F . A £29) 952530" 10 Treasure & Son, Shrewsbury . : 3 Yeel2,037 9ONno 
Dove Bros. . : ; é ; : 20270080, 0 Jas. Greenwood & Son . ; 3 ‘ % 12;489 OO 
Bywaters . j : é 29.370! xO E. Lawrence & Sons : ne : gee 22, A226 ONO 
Brown, Son & Biomield : . ‘ 205530) 10 Hall, Beddall & Co. d : : ; a b2,,LOOMTO: — OF 
Ryder "& Son: . ; , Z ; , OTA a) iG Holliday & Greenwood . , : : ete, OORT O | O 
Colls & Son . : : : ; , 276905 <0: 6 Wm. Downs . ; : ; 11 LT.9L0. :0" ‘Oo 
Ashby Bros. . . ; : c : 2429) (0 220 F. & H. F. Hices (accepte: irs : F a UIsSOO) 10) O 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris,1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


“ADAMANT, HULL” Sis Eb t.SE YX ’s 


acd “ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humhe. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


BRITANNIA TIN AND COPPER WORKS. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
Fountain Street, Bury, and Shiffnall Street, Bolton, 
Eebruary 13, 1891. 

Gentlemen, — We have pleasure in announcing that we have opened extensive Show Rooms at 
117 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON (opposite Civil Service Stores). 

We have been very successful in Lighting and Ventilating Public Buildings in all parts of the Country. 

We have a large stock of Sunlights, Turrets, Exhaust Roof Outlets, Tobin’s Tubes, Air Grids, &c., &c., 
at our Show Rooms. 

We feel confident that our DESIGN'S, as well as our system of Lighting and Ventilating 
will commend themselves to all who are interested in having BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED and WELL- 
VENTILATED ROOMS. 

A visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour. If inconvenient to call, send for one of our 
Illustrated Catalogues, inspect our Designs, and read our Testimonials. 

Trusting to receive your favours, which shall have our prompt attention, 

We remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, J. H. PICKUP & CO. 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. SPECIALTY-—Light and Dark Oak, from 
Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. X TH E Xx |_10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. COMPLETE. 


WOOD-BLOGK FLOORING 60. 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed te Substructure by Metal Keys). 


Chief Offices:—11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET (late of 22 Charing Cross), LONDON, E.C. (A, E, GEARY, Manager.) 
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SuePLENENT 


LONDON— continued. 


Fcr Building Public baths and Washhouses, Can.b>rwell Green. 


Messrs. SPALDING & CROSS, Architects. 


Outhwaite 225,975, 0 EO 
Coxen 2 £25. O97 OL EO 
Shepherd ASI SMO} (3: 
Kirk & Randall 255472 (OO 
Clifton 25530250) 70 
B. E. Nighting ale Z'5.303°2 0) 50 
Holloway 24000 0 0 
Brass BASIS 10) 70) 
Higgs 24,800 O O 
Allen & Sor j 267 O12 O 10 
Golding 24,634 0 O 
Jerrard ZA27O) OO 
Balaam ZAG] 3 uO MNO 
Turner 23,605 0 3G 
For 3-lift Gasholder at Gasworks, Lower Sydenham, for the 
Crystal Palace District Gas Company. 
Barrowfield Ironworks, Limited, Glasgow £24,160 0 6 
J. & W. Horton, Birmingham 19,500 O O 
T.-Pigott é Ca. Birmingham 18,000 0 O 
C. & W. W alker, Donnington 17.800. 4.0 O 
R. & 9: Dempster, Newton Heath . 7S 0 10 
Westwood & Wright, Brierley Hill 17,042 JQ. O 
R. Dempster & Son, Elland 16,650 0 oO 
The Horsley Co., Limited, Tipton . : 16,392) 00 
CLAYTON, SON & Co., Limited (accepted) 15,650 G)'o 


For Building Public Baths and Washhouses, 
N. Mr. 
Mr. John Leaning, F.S.I. 


G. S. S. Williams & Son, Thornhill Square 


Stimson & Co. , Brompton Road 

B. E. Nightingale, Albert Embankment . 
G. E. Todd, Hackney Road 

Chessum & Sons, Haggerston 

Kirk & Randall, Woolwich 

Willmott & Sons, Finsbury Park 

Brass & Son, St. Luke’s . : 

Balaam Bros , Old Kent Road 

Thos. Turner, Limited, Watford 

J. Allen & Sons, Kilburn 

ARO Te HARDSON, Peckham (accepted ) 


A. HESSELL TILTMAN, Architect. 


Caledonian Road, 


- £18,450 
317.230 
17,230 
16,895 
16,870 
16,848 
16,800 
16,777 
16,329 
16,250 
15,065 
14,933 


OO ONOrOyey'O "C6! 6 ONS 


Quantities by | 


2) CUOMO MS) sie} 42) (©) (ope) ©) (oe) 


For Building Central Library, Camberwell. 


LONDON— continued. 
Mr. R. WHELLOCK, 


Architect. 
Grover, cL agit. Rae ae he e 15 470 0 O 
Marsland. . 15,250 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham 15,200 0 oO 
Chappell . 15,125 40. Oo 
Dove Bros... 14,875 0 oO 
T. Rider & Son 14,868 0 o 
Lawrence & Son 14,689 0 o 
Lawyer 14,653 0 oO 
Bake Nightingale 14,493 0 oO 
Perry & Co, 14,490 0 O 
Evans 14,455 0 © 
Shepherd. 14,395 O © 
Downs 13,820 0 oO 
Higgs 13,700 © O 
Holloway. : 13,690 0 © 
Holloway Bros. 13,6¢0'3.0 0 
Richardson 13,520 pO iO 
Avard 13,270 © Oo 
Balaam : 12,939 0 oO 
Allen & Sons . 12,429) 501) Gr 


For New Female and. Male Staff Blocks, ‘Additional Storey to 


Administrative Block, Nurses’ Dressing-room, &c., at the 

Western Hospital, Seagrave Road, Fulham. Messrs. A. & 

C. HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street. 
Be Ee Nightingale : : “14s 720) O10 
Rowe Bros. 13,200 0 O 
Flew & Co.  . 12:070) 5G MO. 
W. Johnson & Co., Limited F2,547 6:0: Oo 
Heo. Patrick. : 12,528 oO-o 
LESLIE & Co. (accepted) LT 7A 35*D a) 


For Building Premises, High Holbom, for Messrs. Kelly & Co. 


Mr. ALFRED M. BUTLER, Architect, 16 Finsbury Circus. 
Quantities by Mr. Geo. Fleetwood, 15 Furnival’s Inn. 


B. E. Nightingale Rage O:-_o® 
Holloway Bros. 13,910 O © 
Colls & Sons 13,888 0 oO 
Ashby Bros. 13,880 0 oO 
Hall, Beddall & oe 13,756 © oO 
je M. Macey & Sons 13,628 o o 
G. H. & A. Bywaters 13,506 0 oO 
E. Lawrence & Sons : 13,483 0 oO 
W. SCRIVENER & Co. (accepted) 13,423 0 0 


1HE 


WELLS LIGHT 


(WAL we ss nls Ea SN 


PORTABLE LIGHT FR FROM OIL UP TO 4,000 C.P. 


FR BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS. 
THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL LAMP. 


over “WELLS 
; LICHTS ” The Plates are uniform in size, 
ea a rae 15 inches. 
A Few No. 
thedag ie 1. The Storm at Sea. 
ges 2. Twickenham. 
Users are— 3. A Shadowed Stream. 
Gea 4, The Draining Mill. 
ao eee 5. On the Greta. 
BR Kirk & Randall, 6. The Chateau, Nor- 
: alowien, . egy ae 2 
. Rouen from Moun 
Tae as Ain, St. Catherine. 
ep ios | 8. Breaking the Clod. 
Mone Des . 9. Viewin NorthWales. 
Kennedy « Son’| 10, Norman Arches. 
‘Gigsp Peel [LL Byland Abbey. 


Wall, and 


Many Others. 


mr 42 ma 


BEWARE of Orude Imitations, which bring dis- 


credit on our system. All the UNIQUE 
FEATURES in our Lamps, the outcome of 
long and Raapie experience, are 


PROTECTED oven 50 asp vortex PATENTS, 


FOREIGN 


NO POWER POWER NOR CONNECTIONS: ‘REQUIRED, 
SIMPLE, ‘ SAFE, STRONG, EFFICIENT. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 


A.C. WELLS & CD 


105a Midland Road, 
ay St. Paneras, LONDON, 


JOHN SELL COTMAN’S 
PICTURES, 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


Burlington Fine Arts Club. 


STAIN AINKD- 


OLUME 


The Titles are as follows :— 


The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d. ; 
carefully packed in patent roller, 18s. 


Kindly order early, as only a limited number of 
Proof Copies can be obtained. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Book- 
sellers, or from the Publisher, 


P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.c. 
XLV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 19s. 6, 
Office: 175 Strand, London, E.C. 


. Norwich, from the 
. Dewy Eve. 

. Mousehold Heath. 

. Cader Idris, 

. Castle Eden Dean, 


. Bamborough Castle. 
. The Interior of Nor- 


. Mountain Pass in 


. Postwick Grove. 


21 inches by 


Cromer Road, 


fool ANd 


™ Geelesia slic 


Durham. 


wich Cathedral. 


the Tyrol. 


by post, 


STVDIO-G Han 
SHOREDITCH-LONDON 


—~ 
—————— 


No Reasonable Offer Refused. 


SHARES 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


(Limited). 
LY 


R SALE, a large number of #10 Shares, 
R. F. White & Son, 33 Fleet Street, E. 5 a 


fully paid up.—Send offers to “ SHARES,” 


January 1, 1892.) THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


Sa rereraeen erg  SUEPLEMENT 
LONDON — continued. | LONDON—continued. 

For Building First Portion of Ford’s Hotel, Manchester Street, | For Building the Hampstead Synagogue and Schools, West 
Manchester Square, W. Mr. JOSEPH "Sawy ER, Architect, End Lane, Hampstead. Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, Architect. 
63 Chancery Lane, W.C. S. Barnet ° . ; : : : : L17,2 50, O20 

Mowlem & Co. ‘ : . : ‘ LET -abon oF 0 Grover & Son. ‘ ; : : : » I6,OIGy oF a 
Higgs & Hill . . ‘ = : ‘ « eam Oy O Morter . ’ . ‘ . : ag LO, Gu Grr oO 
S. G. Bird ; : ; : ‘ : 1625020" oO Holloway . ° : ; : » 116,520.07 o 
G. H. & A. Bywaters 4 : : : urO220m0) 0 Sabey Bros. a ; ‘ é 4 10,520 CaO 
Patman & Fotheringham , : : «| 16,20380.07 0 E. Lawrence & Son : : : : oe L032 5o0n Ome O 
Martin Wells & Co. : ; : 5 # BI6;FooS-G, o Patrick & Son. 5 A ; . : op tlie, ae 
Holland & Hannen. - : . wELTOLO4'5- On O Woodward , ‘ ‘ : : 4 16,065 oO oO 
S. & W. Pattinson . : : . EL SOG 74 Om O Adamson, : . : : . : 15,0 /4eOy 10 
Hall, Beddall & Co. , . ‘ « 2590527 @ 0 Brass . . , , . . . 15,865 0 Oo 
J. Morter ; : ‘ ; ‘ c pu 16,045' (0 O° Chappell . : . : : : ; = E57 Olt Oa 
Brass & Son , ; . ' : 5523 OO Perry & Co. . ‘ 5 : : - : 15,6655 O =O 
PERRY & Co. (accepted ) h 15,050 0 O Terbury . : ‘ ‘ : : » 15,036). 00. G 

For Building Manufacturing Premises and for Alterations to Kilby & Gayford ‘ - : : ‘ ot 1 5420gn a O 
existing “Premises, Bermondsey, for Messrs. Pearce, Duff B. E. Nightingale . ‘ : . ; . 15,2¢or0 G+ 0 
& Co. Mr. C. E. EvANs, Architect, 51 Rosslyn Hill, Kearley . ‘ : . . : : 15,1990. OO 
Hampstead. Quantities by Mr. G. Fleetwood, 15 Furnival’s Allen & Son , ’ . . : : oi 14,537" GO 
Inn. +) 4: 

: For Building Dental Schools, &c., for the Treasurer and 
Holiaee Eyenpr: if ; ‘ £12, ae eo Governors of Guy’s Hospital Southwark, Messrs. WoopD 
Dove Bros. . A : . 5 ; 11,900) 50,,.0 f ; 
Ses re & AINSLIE, Architects. 
ye Grovyerce Son. : : . : y LAC Foster & Dicksee £11,888 0 0 
Holloway Bros. : 4 3 . - ; 11,723 oO D : 7 : r : ia? 
ee oe ove Bros. , 5 ; P 10,575 O O 
Colls & Sons . : , : F ; PeeOb Om. O sare y 
- Shillitoe Bros. . : ; : ; IQ, 150m. OF O 
Hall, Beddall & Co. . : ° ‘ » 11,305 0 O a z 
Charteris . . . : . ’ . iu, £0, 1005. O = O 
Ashby Bros. , : : Fa LOO On. O Fell ? 
ellmore. . ® . r ’ . ® IO0,;000 O OQ 
Gall, de A: Bywaters - 3 ; ‘ Le LO;0755nOm: O Satie ? 
B. E. Nightingale . ; c : : 99008 10" 0 
E. Lawrence & Sons . ' . : i 1O,OL5u.0 0 ‘ ? 
Holloway Bros, : : . ’ : ee O00 Ol 
Higgs & Hill . : ‘ : : sLO,OO4N.O) O Codida eh De 
W. H. LascetLes & Co." oF 10,405 "6 0 A Se een eee em aoa” ns ne coe 
* Accepted at £10,29 y , : . : 9,4 

For Building Laundry, Penge, for the ation and Provincial _ For Rebuilding the King’s Head and adjoining Premises, Nos. 
Laundry Company. Mr. ERNEST TURNER, Architect, 27-30 Old Jewry, for Mr. A. F. Austin. Messrs. WITHALL 
Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove. & ELLis, Architects, Cannon Street. Quantities by Mr. 

Higgs & Hill . : : F ; ; SALI,O4O, O- @ Mark W. King, Fenchurch Avenue. 

Smith & Co. - ‘ ‘ : é 5 LipM@O Po) C Jas. Greenwood & Son , ‘ a A . £11,690 © Oo 
Scrivener & Co. : ° ° , - + utexeyeles (3 Yo W. H. Lascelles & Co. . - : ‘ LE LL,050 a Cm 
Peto Bros, : ; ‘ F ‘ ‘ 5 MOK, Xa) 51 J. Grover & Son . é : A SE 640 Ome G 
Bush i ; : : : A eto, S 7540  O G..Heé& A. By waters >. ' 4 A LTS cout Onno 
BP. & A. F. Higgs : , : : : » 10,800 0 0 Colls & Sons ,. : : : : : ote £2, 30088 OF O 
Simpson & Son ; ; ‘ A 5 FaatO.07540. 0 D. Charteris e ' : ‘ : Tel O, 02am On. O 
Patman & Fotheringham ; 5 5 eetoy462° 0 0 Killby & Gayford , LOA IA On! O 
HOLLOWAY Bros. (accepied) . > : eieo,g5o" 0 “O OLIVER CROMWELL, Chislehurst (accepled eel O, 40052 OF} O 


«..CROSSLEY'S 
TTO” GAS ENGINES. 


References to many thousands at work im all towns and 


for all purposes. 
VENTILATION, 


CROSSLEY’S 


GAS ENGINES 


In combination with the 


CROSSLEY’S 


GAS ENGINE 


As sPaety wan 


most improved ventila- 


tion systems renew the 


whole air of a building 


from four to six times per 
CAS CONSUMPTION, 
4 hip. Size, about 1:50 
Pence per Million Cubie 
Feet of Air passed. 


hour. 


Full Particulars on 


application. 


Ropiedents 4h.p. nominal, indicating 9} h.p. 


REDUCED PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


CROSSLEY BROS., LIM. 


OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 
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5 SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON— continued. LONDON—continued. 

For Building Municipal Lodging-house, Parker Street, DruryLane. | For Building Block of Residential Flats, Oxford Street. Mr. 
J. Frampton . , : F : : £18 500 O O H. H. CoLitins and Professor BANISTER FLETCHER, 
P. S. Robertson Z 5 ; , ; 16,953 O O Joint Architects. 

E. Lawrance’& Sons , ; . ; 2 10'So7, Oo Whittaker Rit 2 : ; : £14,044 rope fe) 
F.& H.F. Higgs* . ‘ : , ; RMON eh ©) Chappell . ‘ : : : é tg 14200. f0,70 
Holliday & Greenwood . ; “ete 1639 5 to Bio B. E. Nightingale . : arene . , «| 28/9ss oe 
acbauen caCo: : : ; : : iE O.220) S10 SEO Brass & Son . : : : 3 .. 1133020 ™G mo 
. E. Nightingale . ; : aL LO070)5 ORO Patman & Fotheringham. : ; j . 13,000 eoaso 
eo. operative Builders, L imited ; , BG yo 5 Mae O°) Lascelles & Co. ; , : : i . | 13,7549 Cee 
A. Kellett : : ; SSS eo Be J. Grover & Son |. ; , , ./ 13,640 Oe 
Killby & Gayford . : : , yy UR Hh OL © Johnson & Co. : ; : : : 1113, 597AeOuno 
Patman & Fotheringham 4 : ER 5 COIR fe) SO Bensley . : : : : ; . +. 13,554 oeomae 
W. Marriage . : ; : - pt 5, 15,500 One Killby & Gayford : : Pr 
M. Gentry , : ‘ : : ee T's ZOO OumO W. Shurmur . : Aan: : . , « Ie4q6Romo 
J. Allen & Son , : : : : +) MUR ICION VEY Williams . ; : ‘ : 4 : . » 13407 Oo 
Reed, Blight & Co. . : ; : : wet 5,043" 0D Paramore F E : 4 : 5 : 13,1008 105ao 
GaWalls® : 5 ; : ; : 4 Everio Koh « Grimwood : ; : : ; . : 12994 el) Ts: 
IetSdan CalWCOn- 6 we : pT a ; LAs 40 OmmO Perry cco: ae é ‘ ; : i -f 12,993 0000 no 
Holloway Bfos. : ; . a ah ab ie Te oe Srey Allen & Sons . d 5 ; 12,300 O O 
J. Godfrey & Son «. ; : ; ‘ » 14,297 © © | For Superstructure in ae eas of Offices ba the School Board 
FT. Chinchen Woe Wess ieee games ane 193988 1) 0.0 for London. Mr. Rorert W. Epis, F.S.A,, Architect. 
Tor Building French Protestant Church, Soho Square, W. Messom . : : . . : . £49,750 Ee 
Mr. ASTON WEBp, Architect. Boyce : : . . . . - 47,820.40 “O 
Gubitteen . : . ; : , Boy 0 oO Foster & Dicksee é , : ; < 47, 1CTRO TO 
Hall, Beddall & Co. Ra Oe Cre II Eis os, Hiccs & HILL (accepte d) .-. +, - SiG gheeeeme 
Ryder & Son . : . : d . » *11,070.4er. © Lawrance & Son. : . . 46,803 0 0 
Shillitoe . : q : ; é ‘ ; 10,895 0 Oo Walker & Slater (withdrawn) aah : . 38,000 RROEEO 
B. E. Nightingale . 5 ; : : eos 705 e =O LO Mowlem & Co. . . oe ane : . oo 
Dove Bros. . ; j t ‘ ‘  7o,770o GS Patman & Fotheringham saikos ; : — 
I Bentley - : ; rae et ere lO SOaO oO POE CONSE. )S ei: : : . . . rey 
Higgs & Hill .< . pee oe 10,194 © ©1 For Building Board School for 800 Children, High Street, 

For Building Business Premises, No. 52 Welbeck Street, for Plumstead, Schoolkeeper’s House, &c, 

Mrs. Gabrielle Jinks. Mr. R. CrRuwys, Architect, Holloway Bros. § ; é f ; £22,317 OnLO 

465 Brixton Road. Quantities by Messrs. Franklin & B. E. Nightingale. : : i 4 21,869 0 oO 

Andrews, 25 Ludgate Hill. Ws, Lorden:c bon a, : : 5 : 20,282 cre) 
Chappell . : : : : : ; SEIT, 129.0. £6 J. W. Hobbs & Co., Limited . Ah? . 197;707 ee 
Nightingale. : BY Fy : : . 10,893 .0 O j., Bygerman . —. : , : 7a are .) 19,6500,0" a 
Lascelles . : : ; ; : : 210,567 150 3 Killby & Gayford . ny ee : oe O(GS Semen 
Hussey’ (sis. 9 5 ieee : : £16,500. 40 6 (. he Ghappell . 2... ae . |. TOA Reaiomas 
Higgs & Hill . > 5+. . 5 .e .* 24 4. 990,340 “Ovo | WiDowns*, 2). | 2 ee 
Downs . : Re he. ey ee ET Tomy 71 k0 "Oo HattsBros>,) -...° . . 2a . 16,058.08 2 
Bywaters. ; é ; fad 67 888.0% 20 Mreasare Ke Son a3. eee : ; . 18,606 0 Oo 
Patman & Fotheringham : , j 7 Ors03 AO sO Kirk & Randall , . . Ae : ° . 318,02 gage 


@ : WES SQW 0, 6} je[ 


“METEOR? 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Mest “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight, — 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being-a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices, 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed cpen places. 
Particulars and Prices Post Free. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


SoLE CONSIGNEES FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND COLONIES, 


153 and 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
QF TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


House Cist fitted 
w ith eCietome ‘ter. PATENT CISTERN FTI, TERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO oe aan whatever, 


and su; erior to any others. Vide Professur Fraukland s Reports to the Registrar ronetes: July 1866 ; November 1867; 
fe 


A) and May 1870, The Lancet, January 12, 1867 
£0, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872, 
Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


re apenas an a Ty, by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 

LOnaan, Mindy H. the Duke of Connarght at Bagshot Park, by H.K.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the é/ite of ine Medical Profession, and at the 

ed Saree meres re George’s, St. Mary's, Cousumpvion, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, 

Wicee a ie *chools established hy the School Board for London. Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d. and 6s, each. Household and Fancy Filters, trom 108. 
eo esting Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 21s. each. 


> 167 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 
NEARLY READY. 


VOLUME XIL.VI- OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Hyndsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s. Gd.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON — continued. Bits LONDON—continued. _ 
For Building Factory, Bermondsey Street, for Messrs. Roberts | For Building Board School, Lillie Road, Fulham, for 1,2co 
& Leete. Mr. T. H. SMITH, Architect, 17 and 18 Basing- Children, with Schoolkeeper’s House, &c. 
hall. Street. Quantities by Messrs. Gardiner, Son & J. T. Chappell . ; : ‘ : ; «£22,083, O80 
Theobald, 110 Great Russell Street. Shillitoe & Sons ; . . . 21,570 9 O 
Woodward & Co. . ; i % 11,2 0 oO Haxtibasne uae ; ; : ; $i21;54% OREO 
J. Greenwood . ; ; ; 2 5 eee Ouro igs SCO, Limited : F : 2), AO OMS 
Turtle & Appleton . ; : : ‘ » ELOOMcOA0 S. & W. Pattinson . A : : 7 ; | 21,083) 5 Oueo 
Patman & Fotheringham ; : : WeEl@hO sOn0 C2Com ee: : , : a ; : ys BO O9F Oe 
Patrick & Son Sue My ace. oe aage OMrelh) | ankOnmee. Roe tates) Res. te G27 iO aC 
Holliday & Greenwood , R : : Se AOLTA 2, OVLEO J. Bull, Sons & (Croyn Limited : , : Slo. 704g OO 
Brass & Son . , . t , ; OOO . O71 O,1 a8 On Building Board School, Honeywell Street, Wandsworth, 
C. F. Kearley . P . : : : H1O:619., ©.*0 for 1,200 Children, Schoolkeeper’s s House, er 
H. L. Holloway. : : : . 10,609 0 O Peto Bros. . {22,000 O O 
J. W. Falkner ; : ; ; : ; ERE oy FO Foster & Dicksee » i ‘ ‘ ; . 20,8409 Gta 
H. J. Williams ; é : : 2 “Eto Co. OF O Hart Bros. ‘ ’ E ' , ‘ 7 §20,732780580 
Lawrance & Sons . ‘: , é : ISOS 5 Ob O J.T. Ghappellis j ; ' F ; 1820127 GweORs O 
Allen & Sons . : . s ; ; . # 'SOSZe OQ? SO Killby & eleoes ‘ Na F F .! 20,2497 0°40 
: y ‘ ; 1/26; 231 OREO 
For Building Board Sckoo!, Childric Road, New Cross, fer oe . . ites ; ; : 4 aes oato 
800 Children. H. Lovatt F Sf ee eee Cee ate: 
Foster & Dicksee . ; 2 2 - £21,019 9 0) Foy Building Board Schaal Mulgrave Place, »Greenwich, for 
J. W. Hobbs & Co., Limited , ; dk 2O,AG8 7 O10 805 Phildeans : 
5S. & W. Pattinson . . : 5 : ZO. COO ae Chappell : ; : : . 7O. oc rene 
Treasure & Son ee ; : - 19,336 0 0 Jab Mea ial is eee ps : : aa ee o oO 
W. H. Lorden& Son. : 4 2 ee EsOS 7-0; 0 Lathey Bros. . ; 2 ; 3 ; . 19,524 0 0 
Thomas Boyce : 3 ‘ ; : 5 955072)5,0 = O T. Boyce . : 3 t : - | 18,400 0 0 
J. T. Chappell . : : : : : “2, 18;05934.0) £0 Holliday & Sen ood . ; ¥ . sy EES, 25 Hs on 
Holloway Bros. : ; en “ Ff; 0.5 2 kone O Tart Bie: id . Mi A . 17,863 0 0 
Hart Bros. - : : : : : - 18,426 0 0 William Downs ; : : : : eal 7A LON. Od -O 
Kirk & Randall , , ; : : eel 7 LOMO © Foster & Dicksee : : . 17,278 0 O 
H. Lovatt : ; ‘ ‘ . 17,226 0 0 ]. W. Hobbs & Co., ‘Limited . , el 210L Ons O 
For Building Board School for 1,200 Children, Sayer Street, Holloway Bros. : 16:075~ 0 40 
Walworth, Schoolkeeper’s House, &c. For Building Board School, Munster Lane, iF ‘ulham, School- 
J. T. Chappell. ; : d 2 : £20, 202 GO" 0 keeper’s House, &c. 
S. & W. Pattinson « oe : , 1G,G0'5 O's O Peto Bros. : : : 5 ; : £19270 OF 
Atherton & Latta. : : ; ‘ EGO UTO Tb. OF nO Killby & Gayford - Bb. x : Ss 19,066 0° 0 
Foster & Dicksee . - : : : ay sl0,45:3..,.0/ 0 Hart Bros. : 4 ‘s ; P ; . 19,008 £'0144:0 
E. Lawrance & Sons S a . ; Gato, 307 = Ono Holloway Bros. Hi a . : ; MN ety Tae (ie) 
Holloway Bros. : A : : : lo. O00g. ONL O S. W. Pattinson Bs ‘ 5 : 5 : Sp 0 Oo 
Hart Bros. 2 : : ere la, 7 26a 0.» © L--LCHappell . By 5 ie ear eg Ase” “ate fe. 
J. W. Hobbs & Co., “Limited ; : : 2ts,6035 0) 0 > BOyCer P ; : : : Ss08, 370. (Os 0 
J. Bull, Sons & Con Limited . : : PLOLOL I. Oly O eae "Hobbs & Con 3 ; . P 5 LU ReION 10)" Mo 
W. Downs. , ; Gedo ko 900 9 O :O Henry Lovatt - ‘ : x ; ; R72 53uL Our? 
H. Lovatt : : , 5 Pee. 1S.0021.0 0 Poster Ga liicksee:* so sueeme t= 8, : 2 #8701000 


ust cai ir 


Tue BATH STONE FIRMS, Lro. 


TELEGRAMS— LONDON pA 


“OOLITE” LONDON. Head Offices : : BATE. G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 


“OOLITE,” BATH. L. & S.W.R., NINE Ems, S.W. 


"s INCORPOFATING PICTOR & SONS. RANDELI., SAUNDERS & CO., Ltd., I. SUMSTON, CORSHAM BATH STONE CO., Ltd., 
on Pap lt. J. MARSH & CO., Ltd., 8S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS, Ltd. 


ois 1 BuATD 


| | ; AH 
i Y. BURTON MI ml, 


QUARRIES. SUMMER DRIED | QUARRIES. | 


MONK’S PARK BOX GROUND 


CORSHAM Aer SEASONED STONE COMBE DOWN. 


. FOR STOKE GROUND. 
CORNGRIT. | | WESTWOOD GROUND. | 


Registered | FARLEIGH DOWN. | -WINTER USE. WINSLEY GROUND. | ivarsreve 


TRADEMARK — er oe, 7 ' TRADE MARK, 


F L U AT E for Hardening alid Preserving Caloareous Stones and Marbles. Apply to the BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATE. 


: t 
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For Building Board School, Bush Road, Peckham, for 800 Treasure & Son i, ; : : : Ose 
Children, Schoolkeeper’s House, &c. W. H. Lorden & Son . : , A - 16,440 


SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. LONDON— continued. 
For Building Board School, Chisenhale Road, Bow, for 800 | For Building Board School for 800 Children, Ilderton Road, 
Children, with Schoolkeeper’s House, &c. Rotherhithe New Road. 
W. H: Lorden & Son : ; : £20,418 0 2 J. T. Chappell. r : : ‘ ‘ ee 917.1050 
J. Smith & Sons. : 3 : 2 19,373, 0 20 D. Chatters : 4 : ; ; 18,896 0 oO 
Foster & Dicksee . 5 R : «19,003 20 eo J. Mowlem & Co. . : : 4 . is) 25,306 ero FO 
G. S. S. Williams & Son : 1.0) 44 TO ae) S. & W. Pattinson . ; : : , F 17,416 oie (6! 
Lathey Bros. . : : : : . 18,423 0.7 Peto Bros. j A 5 . ‘ . 86,752 9D ae 
Holloway Bros. : : ‘ : 18,246. "Oo W. H. Lorden & Sons . : A ‘ + 16,502 aries 
J. Marsland . ; : : 7 - we L7,095, 0, =o W. Downs j A : 4 3 : « 10, 367igao wae 
Chas. Cox , ‘ , 17,259 0 <0 Atherton & Latta , : ; i p Oe oO 0 
For Building Board School for $03 Children, Grove Street, : oi eee a Son' : . ‘ 2 . iaae e i 
Deptford. J. Bull, Sons & Co., Limited . ss. 15,697 
r ene a Ryd 5 : : : 6974 050 
Bec 2 Or =. Nee ee gael i a J. W. Hobbs & Co., Limited . — « 2 | et 7hGeaeee 
Killby & Gayford «4 4 ee g-18,020 0 0] For Building Board School for 805 Children, Kemsing Road, 
Kirk & Randall r . : ; 4 7,079 sO 50 Greannah. 
Holloway Bros. __. : : ‘ e “ae 17,808. '0"'@ Hobbs & Co., Limited, : , . £18 406 0 oO 
Hobbs & Co., Limited , 2 e ‘ «, 17,540% 0 0 Ho Boca : é : ; ; : 18,198 0 0 
Treasure & Son. : : : « 16,999 0 Oo S.-& W. Pattinson , : : ‘ ; ag! 030 TDG 
Hart Bross 6 6 vu 6. 090163947: 0 OFM Eolloway Brus...) an 17,310 0 O 
ome) 
ome) 
J. T. Ghappell. : é : ‘ F . £19,158 © oO Kirk & Randall , / : . ‘ . 16,3540 09 
Hage S Son ee Ace): eae 3 5 For Building Board School for 803 Children, Bird-in-Bush 
a . : is s e c7 s e « 9 ) Road. 
a> Longley 6 ‘Co. Ga. : : . . « 18,415 O810 a é j 
Foster & Dicksee . ‘ : . . 18,168 ome) Killby & Gayford . . ' . : . £17,864 0 0. 
“73 Foster & Dicksee . ; é . F +i (17; 7/640 AO 
J. Shillitoe & Son . : A é A 7 7.5900 Oar ip ee mA 
J. W. Hobbs & Co., Limited . : ‘ SP P7{362 iO" © wee : : : . . . , pees 
Holloway Bros. : : « F , ~ 2 TKosd -o 6 a eye ros. . 2 2 hee : “ 5783 
Treasure & Son ; ; 7 , 5 - 116, 7,50 Omens 
H. Lovatt - - 17,054 0 0 oF. 
Hobbs & Co., Limited. ; : : - « 16,634 Seg 0 
For Building Board Séacel for ae ‘Chiltan i aunee Street, at eros : 116 soya 
Kennington, Schoolkeeper’s House, &c. Holloway Bee. : ; i ; : 16,367 ae 
Lathey Bros. . : : : ‘ ‘ ~£19,146 0 oO é 
S. W. Pattinson : : j : « 18,379 © o}| For Enlargement of Board School, Holmes Road, Kentish 
W.H. Lorden & Son ., ‘ ' e pelo. 71 CO O Town, by 511 Places, &c. 
IT." Boyce: } : ‘ 3 4 eels O,, CO Gregar & Son. “ ; A ; ; - £17,498 0 0 
Killby. & Gayford : : ‘ : ‘ * 4175537. 80.0 Willmott & Sons. . . ' . «217,375 ooo 
Holloway Bros. é A 2 2 4 «1401 OD Holliday & Greenwood . F . x « 1165983991 
J. Tyerman : ‘ 4 ‘ “2s TO Foster & Dicksee , : ; . : a | 16,7057 Oe 
E. Lawrance & come , ‘ A A fee! LOT OLO Grover & Son. : . : : : 2 16,427eRO MO 
Hart Bros. A ; A dl A A ee 72050 8 Onto te) -Coxhead ; A A : : «*) 16208 SOglO 
W. Downs ., < : . : e er 10,823 0: 0 GROX : : . 3 4 ; 16,100 0 O 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Arthur B. Gill & Co. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GENERAL ENGINEERS, 


Showrooms :—36 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Telephone Nos.:—Showrooms, 3037; Works, 4832. 


MAKERS OF THE GILL’S IMPROVED DYNAMOS AND GILL’S PATENT SWITCHES. 


CENTRAL STATION LIGHTING, PRIVATE HOUSES, HOTELS, CHURCHES, FACTORIES, OFFICES, &c., Wired and Fitted 
Complete, for Customers to take their supply from the Public Electric Lighting Companies. Estimates Free. 
ABL WORK GuUARANTHED. 


H. HEIM’S 


PATENT SMOKE - CONSUMING|§ 


CALORIFER 


Wy) \,, CENTRAL HEATING APPARATUS, Ey 
SUITABLE FOR 
CHURCHES, HALLS, INFIRMARIES, 


And similar Buildings. 


UNEQUALLED FOR ECONOMY AND PERFECT CONTROL. UN RAILWAY (East End). 
Can be applied in connection with my OORSHAN DOWN” QUARRY (Hntrance from Railway), 


PERFECT SYSTEM OF VENTILATION, B H R 
Recently supplied to the Grand Hotel, Cromer; Ladies’ 
Dwetiings Co., Lim., Sloane Gardens House. We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these aa 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
G R ATES S AND Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit all 
requirements. Summer-dried Stone for Winter use. 


. aa ST oO V E S. Full Particulars Posi F All letters to be addressed to 
“| YOCKNEY S O : 
95 & 97 ‘OXFORD STREET, W, Workshops :—DEAN STREET,| Corsham Dan es enya, 


(Formerly 41 Holborn Viaduct.) Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 


Cases for Binding the Architect.—Price Two Shillings, Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C! 
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SUPPLEMENT 

LONDON—e-ntinued. LONDON-— eotinued. 
For Building Board School for 800 Children, Choumert Road, For Building Board School for 1,000 Children, Glyn Road, 

Peckham, Schoolkeeper’s House, &c. | Homerton, Schoolkeeper’s House, &c. 
J. Mowlem & Co. . : < é 3 petdele- 0 of "S, & We Pattinson: . ; ; , s £10,073 sOnro 
ye eyermen. ©. A¥ ste ; : : w16,504250° 0 Atherton & Latta : : : M770 Owe 
ie Boyce: : : , , : 3 elo 758 10) 0 Dove Bros.: . 3 : : : ; . 16,388 0 Oo 
W. H: Lorden & Son. . : : : TERLONTO2 a7 0") .O CE Gow =. ; : é ‘ : : 7 OO OMG: 
S. & W. Pattinson . ‘ d , : «15,005,500 Killby & Gayford . P : ‘ : > 1 16,000msD a 
We Downs. |, : ’ ; : : 2 FG 7098 4.0 J. W. Hobbs & Co., Limited . : : . 510,04 2a5OeG 
H. Lovatt : ; ; : ; : 5, J Aeniey ~“@e Ye: Hart Bros. Z : : : : : - 15,707 - Om Or 
Lathey Bros. . ; é 2 f , wiht 5408 O20 Foster & Dicksee . : ; ‘ : 22 15,526 “OURc 
-J. W. Hobbs & Co., Limited . : é oF (15,3758 0 4 E. Lawrance & Sons : : ; : wy D5;024- Om 
en ; ere: : ; fou 4 4 For Building Board School for 1,000 Children, Lauriston Road, 


z eee ed ; ; ; ; Victoria Park South, with Schoolkeeper’s H ; 
For Building Board S chool, Trundley’s Lane, Lewisham, for WwW. Poa & a a : oe ‘ ae 


‘ ae 15,360: 0 oO 
805 Children. Peto Bros. ; j 5 : j ae ome) 
J. Tyerman ache ? : ; - £16,997 0 0 S. & W. Pattinson . : : : ; 2 ELS OOmOanO 
Hobbs & Co., Limited. : . : Wt6;07 LaO= © J. T. Chappell. ; K ; ; . 15,085 0 0 
S. & W. Pattinson . : : ; 2 beyI0,030m: 0 Ora prose ; j ; 15,020 een 
ere ee eee nf ee LO 13290. ONE obust es loge sy) ys}. f+ 856M ONO 
Holliday & Greenwood . : : : ; 15,956 Oo 0 Atherton & Latta. : ; : : . 694838 0 e 
Holloway Bros. : : : : ‘ - 15,883 9 0 Patman & Fotheringham : : : e473) tae Ole C 
Killby & Gayford : : ; : : ~ 415,706 0. O E.. Lawrance & Sons. ; ‘ ‘ st 4;4500. Ono 
Treasure & Son. 7 : ‘ : Seon, O fi Lovett sewer 0: : 5 : <n PEQOT AO es 
Kirk & Randall : ; : ; : end 7 1eeO Oo Riac Coa : ; d : 113,808 oe. 
For Enlargement of Board School], Oran ge Street, Borough, by 
583 Places, and other Works. MIDDLESBROUGH-ON-TEES. 
Hart Bros. =. se : : : - £16,533 © © Yor Building the Victoria Road Schools, for the Middlesbrough 
Treasure & Son ile rie 92 10,187 'O © School Board. Mr. J. MITCHELL BOTTOMLEY, Architect, 
S. & W. Pattinson . eee eee 15,8160 Of 18 Albert Road, Middlesbrough-on-Tees. 
J.Marsland - . + + + + + 15,675 © ©} Joseph Howe, West Hartlepool . . «£11,180 0 0 
J. Smith & Sons. . = . : ; ; : 15,496 ee Johnson & Son, Middlesbrough : weIO545). 7°10 
Lathey Bros. . : : ; : : i ae ae John Hall, Thorp & Son, Leeds. : LO; 460e1 5) Oo 
J. Tyerman. . ; : é ; Sa ee. Y Robt. Kitching, Darlington. 3 : eeclOAZ8er4 I 
W. Downs. ; : : : er 15,052 102) John Jonson, Middlesbrough . , ' . 10,279 10 oO 
For Enlargement of Board School, Canonbury Road, Islington, Jonas France, Middlesbrough : E #22 10:2 Din £Oun 
by 443 Places, &c. Hudson Bros., Middlesbrough : ; LON SA OmO 
Treasure & Son ‘ ‘ : = ane 22.1 4;200 Ow O Wm. Sturdy, Middlesbrough . : : =) f0;1SO010)7 © 
J. Willmott & Sons. : : : 12, 800m LOO Craggs & Benson, Stockton-on-Tees. SF RIS, @. Cc 
W. M. Dabbs . ; : ; , ; a Wes ols OmrO Allison Bros., Middlesbrough . ; ; oO 050 OmO 
W. Gregar & Son . ; ; : : > IZ 200, SOMO R. Braithwaite, Middlesbrough : : ee. 0 05s Ono 
Killby & Gayford . ; ‘ ; a2 2877/0 nO Wm. Bastiman, Middlesbrough. : 9,502. OO 
J. Grove & Son 4 , : ; : el 1 ty OME W. & R. Blackett, Bishop Auckland. eo; 7 SOM OunO 
Fy J. Coxhead. * >. : : : : IEO49: OsnO THOMAS DICKINSON, Middlesbrough (accepted) 9,650.0 oO 


ge" TELEPHONES! TELEPHONES! 
mx GRIST & TURNER. 


Head Offices:-53 Gracechurch Street, E.C. AM. 
Braneh Office:—_GE Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘The Sphinx.” A Patent Movable Tables 
Telephone; and a new Automatie Switch for Intercommunication, 
provisionally protected. : 
Architects are invited to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &c. f, 
All kinds of Installation Work executed with the highest class of materials and workmansbip. 


7") ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS, > 
Mi eI FIRE ALARMS, &c. Le 


TES OS manent PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. tue 


BRUNSWICK ROCK ASPHALTE MASTIC. 


SEYSSEL (South of France) and SICILIAN MASTIC, 


ROCK ASPHALTE, BITUMEN, vwarious qualities. 
SAMPLES AND LOWEST OFFERS ON APPLICATION. 


GEO. HALLER & CO., 86a Leadenhall Street, London, EC; 
ee —————————————————Oooeee——e—e—eaeaeaoaoa0O0O0Oeovoq®®=®=$=$S$$q0NSSS So $’;::)"0@”00—0aawa=m="1 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS, fi <=) PARQUET FLOORS. 


| 
Patent Dise-Key System. Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
Complete Estimates aa ie receipt of Particulars i Price Lists and Samples on application. 
and Plan. HAN 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
7 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 
FLOORING COMPANY, 


F 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LINCOLN, _, RICHMOND. | ; 
For Erection of St. Hugh Church, R.C., for the Very Rev. | For Erection of Municipal Buildings, Richmond, Surrey. Mr 
Canon Croft. Mr. ALBERT VICARS, Architect, 151 Strand. W. J. ANCELL, Architect, 3 Staple Inn, E.C. 
Adams, Herne Bay : : , . ; £10,218 6 aie B. E. Nightingale, Albert Embankment . _ £14,115 “ono 
Halliday, Stamford : ; : : 2 a83937 0-0 Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth ‘ ; ~ “13,910 G was 
Dove, London ; , ; . ‘ 2 2N8,7452-0 26 Lawrence & Son, City Road . , 3 .. -13,00P Solna 
Goddard, Farnham . ; . ; : . 8230 0.0| A. Kellett, Willesden. See aes . - 13,360 0 0 
Pattinson, Sleaford . : : : 4 - 7,857 0 0} Wheatley & Sons, East Molesey . : . 13,208) -oano 
Shillitoe, Bury St. Edmunds . : ; RO0F oO. 5G Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol  . . + 12,999 9 0 
Calvert, Lincoln. : : ‘ : » #7, 025 at Ur J. H. Jarvis, Surbiton . . ee 
Wright, Lincoln. ; ; : , 4 20k ONG F Soa Higgs, Loughborough Junction . 12,900 0 o 
Close, Lincoln : : ; ‘ PEA TAAS OO) LANSDOWN & Co., Richmond (accepied ) » 12,887 0 © 
MORLEY. W. Wallis, Balham . ‘ : : . 12,786 Rae 
For Laying 15-inch Cast-iron Pipes for a Main Line of Conduit Allen & Sons, Kilburn. , . . - 12,634 0 0 
21 Miles in Length, Fixing Valves, Erection of Bridges to Collinson, Teddington . 12,550 09 90 
Carry the Pipe over Rivers and Streams and Works Con- | SHEFFIELD. 
nected, for the Morley Corporation. Mr. CHARLES GOTT, | For Erection of Municipal Buildings, Sheffield. Mr. Ep. W. 
Engineer, Bradford. MOUNTFORD, Architect. Quantities by Mr. E. C. Pinks, 
A. Broxup & Son, Bradford . : A i455. 0 OF 45 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
Parkinson & Bower, Halifax . 3 ; » 16,510 0 0} Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent. ; - £93,069 0 oO 
Slinger & Naylor, Cleckheaton : r PLS 7.3 OO LO Nicholson & Son, Leeds . ; ¢ + POMOC IEO 
E. Kellett, Bradford : ; é : » 13,420 0 0) Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth ; ; - 90,7 1GOE AO 
H. Vickers, Nottingham . ; : : Be yh Sep Exo Graham & Son, Huddersfield . 5 3 + 90,372 56..9 
J. & T. Young, Leeds. : : - » 10,284 13 2) Rudd & Son, Grantham . ’ : 4 .. -89;750N Onna 
H. Fotherby & Son, Burnley . ; ; * 9397 1 5| Henry Lovatt, Wolverhampton ; ‘ . (80.74 ro mno 
J. Schofield, Sons & Co., Leeds. - 8,508 16 10} Armitage & Hodgson, Leeds . : - . 87,046™ cue 
M. Hall, Bradford . ; 4 : « 8,370 19 5] John Bowen, Balsall Heath . 5 : + 85,497) 0 =e 
D. BARRY, Radcliffe-on-Trent (accepted) - 8,022 10 0}  Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds ; - 84,750) Sate 
PORTSMOUTH. EDMUND GABBUTT, Liverpool (accepied) . 83,945 0 O 
For Building Higher Grade School, Portsmouth, for Borough | SOPHIA. 
of Portsmouth School Board. Mr. CHARLES W. BEVIS, For Lighting the Town of Sophia, Bulgaria, by Electricity. 
Architect, Southsea. Quantities by Messrs. Rake & | Société d’Appareillage Electrique . . . £48,000 0 oO 
Cogswell, Landport. | Southgate Engineering Company . ; . 16,896 0° 0 
Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth ; ; - £12,147. 0 0! Allgemeine Elektricitats Gesellschaft i - TUSO40m OME 
W. Ward, Portsmouth : ; ; - 11,500 0 0} Compagnie Continentale Edison . : . «15,882 %GuRe 
J. W. Quick, Portsmouth : A 2 - 10,857’ 0 0} Crompton & Co, ~, : 3 4 2 «, 15,290 Onno 
H. Jones, Portsmouth . ; : ; nLO.7ODeNoO! Oo Compagnie Continentale Edison. - +i bd 551201 Ono 
C. Dye, Portsmouth ; 4 : : 5 LOMO) 6) Kremenezky . é : < : : . 35500, . Onno 
H. J. Evans, Portsmouth ; ‘ : - 10,480 0 0! SociétéGramme ., ; : : : 2» 13,4400 Garo 
D. W. Lewis, Portsmouth : : : s  £0,273\0- 0 Sautter-Harle . : ; : ; : ) LL,0OG pom O 
W.R. & C, Light, Portsmouth : : - I0,119 0 0 | Siemens & Halske . ‘ : : 2 » LI;US Somme 
W. Crockerell, Portsmouth . d : - 9,999 0 -0.| \ Crompton < Go: 7, : : : 5 . 11,120) fom 
T. P. Hall, Portsmouth . : : : -. 9,950 0 0}  Schuckert 3 : : : : 5 - 9,765 2 aaa 
A. & E. Spugings, Portsmouth : : -' 9,800 0 0 || “Gann Co. ee : . : : ‘ - 9,535 9 © 
W. LEARMOUTH, Portsmouth (accepted ) Os / OA MLO 7 EGGER & Co. (accepted) , i 4 > + O32esOmeG 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 


Chimney-piece, Overmantel, Show- 
Case and Invalid Furniture 
Manufacturers. 


BANK AND SHOP 
FITTERS, 


orks :— 


Appold Street 


Export Department :— 


Worship Street. 


Telephone No. 184. Telegraphic Address :—“ SIDEBOARD, LONDON.” 
MS 7S CoB ea TR See a 


Mon DoOoN, E.cC. 


Design Books of Furniture, Show Cases, Office and Shop Fittings, free on application. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SUTTON. WEST HAM— continued. 
For Construction of Sewerage Works, Sutton. Mr. J. B. | For Building Public Hall and Offices for the Town Council. 
POTTER, Engineer. Mr. L. ANGELL, Architect. 
: Contract Ne. 1. Contract No, 2 Scharien & Co., Chelsea. : i F « BEC. 26G FOG 
H. Wilson, Walthamstow . £41,957 90 oO , ~- A. Reed, Stratford . é ‘ : : iG sec conned 
R. Facey, Taunton. - 30,780 0 0 £13,985 90 © Gregar & Sons, Stratford ; d i ) 10,2608 G0 
A. Kellett, Ealing =. . 36,390 9 0 12,857 0 ©| W, J. Maddison, Canning Town . . . 19,100 0 oO 
H. Hill, Maidenhead . » 33484 0 0 7 J. Morter, Stratford : ; : . . 18,990 0 oO 
J. Meston, London. - 28,465 0 0 15,640 0 O B. E. Nightingale, Albert Embankment . t Po, 007s Ome 
J. Mackay, Hereford . - 27,960 15 oO 11,694 8 6 J. Holland, Poplar . ; ‘ , ‘ 2 8,585) OG 
B. Cooke & Co., Battersea . 27,308 6 o 9975. O79 A. Kellett, Willesden ; 3 ; PSI 25 Ome 
R. J. Humphrey, Sutton . 27,270 0 oO 10,739 0 9O Perry & Co., Bow . : : : : s) LL 73907 © Omo 
J. B. Potter, Sutton . . 27,000 0 O 10,100 0 O}| ArLEN & SON, Kilburn (accepted). . «. 17,150 0 0 
G. Bell, Tottenham . A Payers or — 
F. Reeks, Lymington . 2) 20;217 0/0 10,704 0 O WORCESTER. ~ 
W. Neave, Paddington SEZ TOs, Oi, O 11,871 0 o| For Erection of School Buildings, Administrative Block, Dining 
J. Neave, Canning Town . 25,722 0 o 127k Clea Hall, Wards, Board-room, Boiler-house, &c., Worcester 
J. Hayward, Eastbourne . 25,675 0 o 9,630 0 oO Union Workhouse. Messrs. HENRY RowE & Sons, 
Perrin & Long, Winchelsea 24,900 0 oO 9,870 0 oO Architects, Worcester Chambers, Pierpoint Street, Worces- 
H. T. Saunders, Westminster 24,700 0 oO ITj;l00 0), 0 ter. Mr. GEORGE KENWRICK, Surveyor, Colmore Row, 
W. Cunliff, Kingston . 1 )22,900: 0.0 9,552 0.0 Birmingham. 
G. Hossington, Westerham. 22,313 0 oO EO;075 °° 0.0 Main Block. 
‘Pe all southseats; - PMiggelonr eye Xe) 10,593" 1010 Kellett, Willesden . A : - £25j049), 0. 0 
F. Dupont, Colchester SOREN Keys %) 8,896 0 oO Kendrick, Worcester ‘ ; . 24,186 Mo, a 
_ Thompson, Kidderminster , 24 145OmO 
TISBURY. Willcock, Wolverhampton . 24/022 WAue O 
For Additions to Pyt House, Tisbury, Wiltshire, for Mr. V. F.| Jones & Co., Gloucester . ‘ 23,890 0 oO 
Benett-Stanford. Mr. C. S. PEACH, Architect, 8 John Bromage & Evans, Worcester 22.62 OG 
Street, Adelphi. Quantities by Mr. H. Riley, 8 Bucking- | J. Bowen, Birmingham . : ; : 22,689 0 oO 
ham Street. | J. Woop & SONS, Worcester (accepted) . P2420 110 10 
J. Shillitoe & Sons, Bury St. Edmunds . eZ IG;FOO O8FO | Schools. 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol. . ; : am 16,499" 0 0 Kellett, Willesden ; ; : 10,485 I2 10 
H. J. Sanders, Southampton . : : » 15,860 0 o| Coombe, Pershore. : : ‘ : 7a, FO30TE Seg 
A. Estcourt & Son, Gloucester ‘ : Po &s..5040. OF RO Thompson, Kidderminster . ; - 7 Ie D503 9 MOO 
Holliday & Greenwood, London . , - 14,777 0 0} Bromage & Evans, Worcester : : 0; 4060 Ol O 
Jones & Co., Gloucester . : ‘ : a HOGI. 1! G 
WEST HAM. Willcock, Wolverhampton ° : 1100 ,23 8 arenes 
For Construction of Sewers, &c., West Ham. Mr. L. ANGELL, Kendrick, Worcester . : . . - 8964 0 o 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford. Bowen, Birmingham . . . . : 8,846 o 9 
J. Neave, Canning Town ; ; ; WALLS, (APt Oe On) Panter, Pershore . . curry: : - 8845 1 oO 
TeidamssKincsiaadi. . 6 COC}. (5.26113 «4 | J. WOOD & SONS @ccepied) |... ss 3s 8,798 0 0 
Perry & Co., Bow . : : : : 7 24,050 O wos Engineer Work, Main Block. 
J. Jackson, Plaistow : ‘ ‘ : . 13,700 0 0| BENHAM (accepted) : ; F F re 247 ATO! LO 
G. Bell, Tottenham ‘ 5 : : Bats 0 Of Schools. 
COOKE & Co., Battersea (accepted ) : . 13,379 0 O! ~ HADEN, Trowbridge (accepted)  . : d 57 OOM Oo 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT ceo.) 


OETZMANN & CO. 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77 & 79 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Station). 


THE LARGEST PROPRIETARY FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address :—‘* OETZMANN, LONDON.” Te’ephone No. 7670. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing :—“How I Furnished my House for £120,” and other 
articles on Att Furnishing, reprinted from ‘‘The Lady,” together with detailed description and prices of every 
item required in Complete House Furnishing. Over 2,000 Illustrations. The most Complets Furnishing Guide ever 

published. POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


West End Branch Offices for Decorating, House and Estate Agency, and Sanitary Engineering, 


With eight silvored glass plates... .. si.ea. 9S REGENT STREET, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W. 
Ditto, with all bevelled edge silvered glass plates... 37s, 6d. Se EIVM ATES a5u ieee sta SH 


Size, 4 feet high by 3 feet 9 inches wide. 


BAXENDALE?S (osresr) BELL SIGNALLING & SPEAKING TUBE. 


The great benefit of this Apparatus (as shown in the draw- 
ings) is the Speaking Apparatus and Bell being combined in 
one; it can be used as a Signal Bell only, or as a Speaking 


YY, Tube if require. It is almost indestructible, its different 
GF parts being so simple. 


No Puffing or Blowing required. 
Arehitects can have one sent on Approbation. 


NOT IN USE Simpler and better than Electric Belis or M. P, and Whistles. 

The Glasgow Municipal Offices are 
fitted up with these Speaking Tubes. 
The York Municipal Offices are fitted up 
with over 50 Speaking Tubes. 


Price 21s. per Pair and upwards. 


BAXENDALE & CO., 


MANCHESTER & EDINBURGH. 


oD 
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WORCESTER — continued. 


For Additional Buildings at the Worcester County and City 


Lunatic Asylums. 


Messrs. HENRY ROWE & SONS, Archi- 


tects, Worcester. 
Stephens, Bastow & Co,, Bristol. “£10, 699 0 O 
Thompson, Kidderminster 9,523 0 O 
Everal, Malvern . - 0,493 7 OO 
Jones & Co., Gloucester . ; 4 9,249 0 O 
Lovatt, Wolverhampton. _ . : < O1075 10 =n0 
Willcock, Wolverhampton OM5p OO 
Woop & Son, Worcester (accepted) 8,073, .0 80 
Horton, Brierley Hill ; ; 3502050 moO 
Barnsley, Birmingham Sd el © 
Three Pairs of Cottages in Connection. 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol 1,993.0, a 
Lovatt, Wolverhampton . 17 77h OmeO) 
Horton, Brierley Hill 1,608) Oo 
Jones & Co., Gloucester . 1,694 0 Oo 
Willcock, Wolverhampton 5 ; 1,650 0 oO 
Everal, Malvern . Ph ok oer : : 1,505 8.0) 0 
Barnsley, Birmingham ; 1,590 0 O 
Thompson, Kidderminster , 5 “= G505. 40540 
Woop & SON, Worcester (accepted) . o)) T5557 20 
YORK. 
For Sewerage Works, York peace No, 2). Mr. J. MAN- 
SERGH, Engineer. 
Simpson, Newcastle -. : c - £10 ome) 
J. Donkin & Son, Gargrave.. a. Oo oO 
Bb. Cooke & Co., London ; : 86,649 0 oO 
Dixon, Hartlepool . : ; : : 82,180 0 oO 
Fotherby & Son, Burnley 82,147 0 O 
Kellett, London 75,830 © O 
Nelson, York 75,552 0 O 
Band, Wisbech 75,500 O O 
Davies Bros. & Wright, Wreskar 70,816 0 oO 
Bentley, Leicester . 4 : 5 69,500 0 oO 
_ Horne, West Hartlepool 69,493 0 oO 
| Parker & Sharp, York 65,275 “oO o 
Graham, Huddersfield 64,342 0.0 
M. Bortoms, Upper Tooting (accepted ) 55,033 0 0 


| occasionally 
_ diseases were largely preventable, and he was glad to see that 


/ their duty in the matter. 


| education of plumbers. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


AT the last meeting of the Forfar, Perth and Fife District 
Council of the National Registration of Plumbers, held in the 
Burgh Court-room, Dundee, Lord Provost Mathewson pre- 
sided, and there were present—Dr.-David Lennox, Dundee ; 
Councillor Davidson, Perth; Councillor Smart, Perth; Mr. 
John Wood, Montrose ; Mr. Thomas Kinnear, Dundee ; Mr. 
P. Lorimer, Broughty Ferry; Mr. -J. L. Warden, teacher of 
plumbing class, Montrose; Mr. J. J. Henderson, local sec- 
retary ; Mr. W. Farquharson, local treasurer, &c. After the 
preliminary business, the Lord :Provost said he felt it was very 
important that plumbers should have a_ thorough scientific 
knowledge, so that they might in every detail understand their 
business. The plumbing trade affected not only the men 
employed but the community at large. They all knew that 
there were certain conditions in their midst which led to disease. 
There was typhus fever, which was mainly produced by un- 
sanitary conditions, and there was also typhoid fever and 
diphtheria. The causes which led to these 


the Dundee Police Commissioners were rising to a sense of 
He thought he could say for the 
Police Commission that it was in favour of giving the 1,300/. 
grant to advance technical education. The proposal recently 
made for withdrawing the grant from elementary scientific 
education was open to criticism, as he thought everything 
should be done to encourage scientific education among their 
young people. The Lord Provost then presented the prizes to 
the successful students during the year, the prizes consisting of 
handsome volumes donated by the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers... Mr. Henderson submitted a letter to the 
meeting which the District Council had prepared to for- 
ward to the various Town and County Councils in the dis- 
trict. The letter set forth the claims of the plumbers, and 
asked that a portion of the residue grant in the hands of the 
Corporations approached should be devoted to the technical 
Dr. Lennox moved, “ That this 
Council considers the technical education of plumbers a ques- 
tion of supreme importance, the provision of which is both 
difficult and costly, and approves of the proposed letter to the 
various health authorities in this district, recommending this 
question to their attention as one deserving substantial financial 
aid,” Dr. Lennox said it was perfectly obvious that plumbing 


- was in reality a question for the community, and that trade, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each volume. 


Mostly with frontispieces. 


CAMAAALAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALSA 


By JESSTE VOTHE RGILL. 


The ** First Violin.” ; Kith and Kin. 
Borderland. Probation. 
Healey. } Aldyth. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
| Queenie’s Whim. \ 
| Nellie’s Memories. 
| Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
| Not Like other Girls. 
| Wee Wifie. 
| Wooed and Married. 
| Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Uncle Max. 

Only the Governess. 
Heriot’s Choice. 
Mary St. John. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 
A Romance of Two Worlds. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
Joan. Nancy. 
Red as a Rose is-She. | 
Not Wisely but too Well. 
Second Thoughts, 
“*Doctor Cupid.” 


Belinda. | : | 
Alas! _ Vendetta ! 
Thelma. 
By MARY LINSKILD. Ardrath. 
Wormwood. 


Between the Heather and 
Northern Sea. 


The Haven under the Hill. 


By FLORENCE 
GOMERY. 
Misunderstood. 
Seaforth. 
Thrown Together. 

By Lady G. FULLERTON, 
Too Strange Not to be True. 
Ladybird. 

By FRANCES M. 
Near Neighbours. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
The Wooing O’t. 


MONT- 


ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Ought We to Visit Her ? 

A Girton Girl. 

Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 


By Mrs. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
Uncle Silas. 


In a Glass Darkly. 
Th2 House by*th2 Churckyard. 


PEARD. 


The Initials. | 


- Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 


‘By RICHARD JEVFERIES. 


| Emma. 


| Pride and Prejudice. | 
' Sense and Sensibility. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. WERNER. 


An Old Maid’s Love. 


By E. 


Fickle Fortune. 

No Surrender. 

Suecess and How he Won it. 
ThecDawy Morn. Under a Charm. 

By Mrs. PARR. 


Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 


ANONYMOUS. 
The Last of the Cavaliers. 
Sir Charles Danvers. 
: By HAWLEY SWART. 
By JANE AUSTEN, Breezie Langton. 
(The only Complete Edition besides the 


Steventon Edition.) By MARCUS CLARKE. 


| For the Term of His Natural Life 


| Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 
| Mansfield Park. 


Hon. LEWIS 
FIELD, 
, Lady Grizel. 


i | By the 
Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion. 


By HECTOR MALOY, 
No Relations. 


By Baroness TAUTPHMUS, 
Quits. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPHEH. 
The Three Clerks, 


By HELEN MATHERS. 


By MW. B. BETH AM- 


Beg) eS, EDWARDS. 


By W. E. 
Miss Shafto. 


WING- 


By Mis. 


George Geith of Fen Court. 
Berna Boyle. 


RIDDIEL L. 


' Her Dearest Foe. 


Look Before you Leap. 
The Executor. 
Which Shall it Be ? 


The Rogue. 
Thirlby Hall. 


A Bachelor’s Blunder. 


Major and Minor. 


The Parting of the Ways. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY., 
Olive Varcoe. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER 


MAJESTY 
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unlike others, specially affected the health and the well-being of 
the people in the town and district. Like the supply of water 
and other sanitary matters, it should be taken up by the sani- 
tary authorities. Mr. John Wood, Montrose, seconded, and the 
motion was carried. Councillor Davidson, Perth, moved, 
“That this Council considers it desirable at the present oppor- 
tune time to call the attention of every registered master in the 
district to the valuable assistance he may give to the registra- 
tion movement by employing only such journeymen as are 
registered, and such apprentices as will attend classes in theo- 
retical plumbing-work, if such be within their reach.” Councillor 
Smart, Perth, seconded, Mr. Lorimer, Broughty Ferry, supported, 
and the motion was adopted. A vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, proposed by Mr. Henderson, terminated the proceedings. 

At a public meeting held in the Town Hall, Portsmouth, 
Dr. B. H. Mumby, medical officer and public analyst, Ports- 
mouth, moved, and Dr. Harris, medical officer of health, 
Southampton, seconded the following resolution:—“ That this 
meeting of plumbers and of the general public is of opinion that 
a systematic training of plumbers is essential to the health and 
well-being of the people, and desires that this resolution shall 
be sent to the local members of Parliament, and they be asked 
to support any legislation having the Registration of Plumbers 
for its object.” The Mayor of Portsmouth, in putting the 
resoluticn formally to the meeting, expressed his warm sympathy 
with the object, and several others having supported the resolu- 
tion, it was passed unanimously. Among those who took part 
in the proceedings were Sir W. Pink, chairman of the Sanitary 
Committee; Mr. J. Robinson, surveyor to the Hants County 
Council ; Mr. Vaughan Cornish, organising secretary to the 
Technical Education Committee of the Hants County Council ; 
and the clerk of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 
London, ‘as well as Dr. Garnett, principal of Durham College, who 
delivered an interesting address on “ The Science of Plumbing.” 


List of Registered Plumbers, 


Provincial Masters. 
ATKINSON, A., 137 Manchester Road, Bradford, 
ATKINSON, J., 8 Legrams Lane, Bradford. 
BAIRSTOW, E., Thornton, Bradford, 
BAXTER, H., 9 York Lane, Belfast. 
BELL, W. S., 2 Prospect Row, Birmingham. 
BOUSFIELD, H., 28 Clifton Street, Hull. 
CHALLENER, T., High Street, Eccleshall. 


MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


CLYDE, A., 20 Linenhall Street, Ballymena. 
CoaTEs, W. T., Fountain Street, Belfast. 
COoCKCROFT, F., 22 James Street, Allerton, Bradford. 
COOK, J., 20 Clifton Street, Belfast. 
DONNELLY, W., Barrack Street, Armagh. 
Downs, D., 32 Main Street, Larne, Ireland. 
FEARNLEY, S., Commercial Street, Cleckheaton, 
HAINSWORTH, J., Four Lane Ends, Bradford. me 
HARRISON, E., Market Street, Monaghan. Gr'j 
Heap, R. J., 159 Hagley Road, Edgbaston. 

Hopcson, J., 158 Lumb Lane, Bradford. 

HorRNSEY, W., 17 Bernard Street, Southampton. 
JACKSON, G., 117 St. Stephen’s Road, Bradford. 

JARRATT, F., Fleece Inn, Allerton, Bradford. 

Lopckr, A. H., 16 Chattaway Street, Nechells, Birmingham. 
LOWDEN, J., 46 Ann Street, Belfast. 

MartIN, J. H., 239 Wakefield Road, Bowling, Bradford. 
McMurRRAY, J., 7 Wesley Place, Belfast. 

McNEICE, J., Bridge Street, Ballymena. 

MISKELLY, J., Newtownards, Down. 

NEAL, J., 7 Neal Street, Horton Lane, Bradford, 

NELSON, C. F., Quebec Works, Bradford. 

PATTERSON, R., 57 High Street, Belfast. 

PEARSON, C. H., 171 Otley Road, Bradford. 

PROGER, T. W., 12 Trinity Street, Cardiff. 

RANKIN, C., Bridge Street, Ballymena. 

ROONEY, J., 7 Waterloo Place, Londonderry. 

SHANNON, W., 46 Waterloo Place, Londonderry. 

SWIFT, J., 123 Snake Hill Lane, Bradford. 

TAYLOR, J. W., Cleckheaton, Yorks. 

TOMPSON, C., 28 Market Street, Rugeley. 

WHITE, A., 97 Donegall Street, Belfast. 

WILLIAMS, J., 18 Upper Ryland Road, Birmingham. 
Woop, J., 102 White Abbey Road, Bradford. 

WooDcock, F., Wesley Place, Low Moor, Bradford. 


Provincial Journeymen. 
AGNEW, D., 15 Albany Street, Agnes Street, Belfast. 
ANGELL, W. H., St. John’s Road, Woolston, Southampton, 
ARMSTRONG, W., 61 Grosvenor Street, Belfast. 
ATKINSON, H., 42 Bismark Street, West Bowling, Bradford. 
BAKER, T., 28 Harris Street, Bradford. 
BILES, J., 5 Maddison Street, Southampton. 
BIRKETT, C., 13;Howard Street, Shipley. 
BLAIR, J., 53 Beverley Street, Belfast. 


18sO-sIl, 


The ONLY GOLD MEDAL, in addition to FIRST-CLASS HONOURS ; 


ADELAIDE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
The FIRST ORDER OF MERIT, were awarded to 


JAMES GARTLAND & SON, 


CABINET BUILDERS AND NAVAL BRASS FOUNDERS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS: 57 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


1887; 
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GROOMBRIDGE’S Patent SELF-ADJUSTING BRACKET, 


For Seats, Shelves, Tables, &e. Specially adapted for use in Churches, Chapels, 
Schools, Theatres, Public Buildings, Tramcars, Railway Carriages, 
Steamships, Yachts, &e. 


LIST OF PRICES. 
Each, 
8” 103” 12” 14” 16/ 
Iron . 6/6 7/6 8/6 9/6 10/- 
Brass . 10/- 12/- 14/- 16/- 18/- 


Bracket when Seat is up and fixed. 
Bracket, when Seat is folded down. 


The Advantages of this Patent Bracket are that it can be raised or lowered 


by the action of only one hand. It is automatic and perfect in action, and the 
extreme simplicity of its arrangement prevents any possibility of its getting 
out of order. 


Working Models of the above and 


other Specialties may be seen at ow new 
Architects and Builders are invited to inspect same, 


PRESTON’S Patent SCREW ADJUSTMENT, 


For opening, closing, and securely 


each, 
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This thoroughly efficient Screw Adjustment provides for opening, closing, 
and securely fastening Fanlights, Casements, &c., and will by its extreme 


simplicity commend itself to Architects, Builders, Qc. 


Show-rooms, 5¢ HOLBORN VIADTOT, 


fastening Fanlights, Casements, Skylights, &c. 


B.C; 
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BLAKEY, A., 9 Lidgett Terrace, Lidgett Green, Bradford. 

Briccs, H., 9 Moore Street, Queensbury. 

Brown, M., Ravenhurst Street, Birmingham. 

BUNTING, T., 53 Fortingale Street, Belfast. 

BURNS, A., 238 Old Lodge Road, Belfast. 

BuRNS, G., 11 Windmill Terrace, Londonderry. 

CHERRY, J., 4 Hazelfield Street, Belfast. 

COCHRANE, J ,16 Thomas Street, Portadown, Ireland. 

COLLISON, J., 102 Maperton Road, Bradford. 

CoopPER, H., 47 Dagmar Street, Belfast. 

COSSER, J., Jubilee -Cottage, Edwards Road, 
Southampton. 

COWELL, S., 235 St. Vincent Street, Ladywood, Birmingham. 

CROCKFORD, J. H., Victoria Road, Weston, near Southampton. 

DALy, P. J.,.6 Charlotte Street; "Dublin: 

DELAHUNTY, J., 31 Haddington Road, Dublin. 

DENSUMBE, R., 6 Charles Street, Roath, Cardiff. 

DICKSON, T., Newtownbreda, Belfast. 

DOoo_Ley, R., 1 Hamilton Row, Dublin. 

EARNSHAW, L., Hartshead Moor, Cleckheaton. 

ELLIOTT, W., 16 Bright Terrace, Aston, Birmingham. 

FIRTH, T. F., 140 Maperton Road, Bradford. 

GILES, E., 30 Duke Street, Southampton. 

GREAVES, N., Bolton Street, Low Moor, Bradford. 

GREENWOOD, A. R., 4 Glover Street, Bradford. 

HANLON, A., 6 Tenth Street, Beifast. 

HANSON, J., 19 Hammond Street, Bradford. 

HEATLEY, H., 81 Benacre Street, Birmingham. 

HELMS, W. H., 15 Wood Street, Cardiff. 

HILEY, F., 97 Bismark Street, West Bowling, Bradford. 

Hi, T., 247 Hollings Road, Manningham, Bradford. 

HINWOOD, G. T., 26 Kent Road, St. Deny’s, Southampton. 

HOLLAND, J., 22 Coleman Street, Southampton. 

HOLMES, J. E., North Street, Carrickfergus. 

HOWARD, W., to York Place, Birmingham. 

Hupson, W. T., 1028 Wakefield Road, Bradford. 


Freemantle, 


IRLAM, J. R., 1 Thomas Fold, Idle Road, Undercliffe, Bradford. 


JENKINS, P., 145 Bell Barn Road, Birmingham. 
JOHNSON, G. W., 19 Tuer, Oxford Road, Manchester. 
JonrEs, H. M., 7 Dublin Road, Belfast. 

JORDAN, J., 49 Fraiser Street, Belfast. 

KENNEDY, T. C., 21c Temple Buildings, Dublin. 
LEATHEM, W., 4 Hartford Place, Coleraine. 

LILLEY, J., 2 Biddlecombe Terrace, Christchurch, Hants. 
LITTLE, J., 22 Northcote Avenue, Kingstown, Dublin. 


LODGE, F., 4 Mill Street, Keighley, Yorks. 

Lovejoy, C. A., 43 Ascupart Street, Southampton. 

LYNN, S. A., 106 Hill Street, Lurgan. 

MAGEE, W. H., 11 South Frederick Street, Dublin. 
MAGILL, T., Circular Road, Larne. 

MARSHALL, A. W., Grove Road, Spiingbourne, Bournemouth. 
MCCAIN, W., 19 Clementine Street, Belfast. 
MCCULLOUGH, J., 59 Lagan Street, Belfast. 

MCCULLOUGH, R., 38 Tyrone Street, Belfas*. 

McLrop, D., 1 Fox and Dogs Yard, Birmingham. 
MCLINDON, H., 5 Greenhill Place, Manningham, Bradford. 
McQuoIb, R., 66 North Boundary Street, Belfast. 
MEASURES, G. M., 7 Victoria Street, New Bilton, Rugby. 
METCALF, R., 130 Broad Lane, Tyersal, Bradford. 

Moors, A., 28 Marsh Lane, Southampton. 

NEILL, W., Irish Street, Downpatrick. 

NEsBITT, T., care of Mr. Minnis, Main Street, Bangor, Ireland. 
NICHOL, T. C., 64 Richmond Road, Bradford. 

POLLOCK, J., 18 Church Street East, Belfast. 

RIDDLE, R., 7 Zetland Street, Belfast. 

RIDYARD, G. H., Belsize, Denzil Avenue, Southampton. 
RING, J., 2 Tivoli Terrace East, Kingstown, Dublin. 

Ropp, H., 10 Lisbon Street, Belfast. 

ROBINSON, J., 1 Dixons Road, Smallheath, Birmingham. 
SCORRER, J. M., 18 Warneford Terrace, Hull. 

SEAL, G. E., 24 Cossack Street, Southampton. 

SHARP, W. C., 23 The Shrubbery, Birmingham. 
SHERWOOD, W., 80 Jacob Street, Bradford. 


| SMITH, J., Pleasant Row, Ambler Thorn, Halifax. 


SMYLIE, J., 14 Apsley Street, Belfast. 
SPENCER, B., Brown Wood, Thackley, Bradford. 
STARKEY, J., Stonehall Square, Eccleshill, Bradford. 
STEELE, A., Rose Cottage, Cedar Road, Southampton. 
SWEENEY, J., 7 Arran Quay, Dublin. 
WAKEFIELD, F., 137 Bell Barn Road, Birmingham. 
WARREN, T. W., 17 Rawdon Place, Cardiff. 
WEBSTER, J., 105 Argyle Street, Belfast. 
WAITING, R., Belsize, Denzil Avenue, Southampton. 
WHITLEY, J. B., 41 Ingleby Street, Brown Royd, Bradford. 
WILLMOTT, J., 59 Sherbourne Rd., Balsall Heath, Birmingham. 
WILsoN, R., 115 Nelson Street, Belfast. 
Wray, W., 42 High Street, Queensbury . 
WORSDALE, C. T., 16 St. James Squ@re, Hull, 

and 


| KEMSLEY, J., Casilla del Correo 1746, Buenos Aires. 


STONE DEPOT|G, E, HORNOR,|LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


Merchants in every description of Building The only Prize Medal at Healtn Exhibition 


and Monumental Stone. 


Sp-cial attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
Colour and Darabilit 7. | 
London Offices: 201 WARWICK RD. o 


And Addison Wharf. 191-Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 
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PHILLIPS’ PATENT) = 
LOCK-JAW 


2) MARK, 


eS 


Telephone 3,188. 
Large Stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch Doors Mould 
ings, Deals &c. 


FITTINGS, 


MARS 


ond 


The Criginal Iuventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 


S84 Lombard Street, E C. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


CLIMAX VENTILATING CO, 


See page facing description of Tilustrations, Dec. 25, 1891. 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 
TEE 
IS THE a == SE eer 
BES? FOR ALL PURPOSES, _ |ccstnalls, ob tellowing very low prices: 14) Dry Walaa 
‘VIGERS BROS. “Timber M * t 
limber erenants. 
| SILICATE ZOPISSA COM PO) SITION Head Office 914 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
\ Jat ne thorough Cure Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 
nee IAS : for Damp Walls, and 
MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST RADE is made 
For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— a and COLOURLESS. 
CHARLES D PHILLIPS A SILVER MEDAC wis awarded at the 
‘ 9 INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBI- 
NEWPORT, MON. 
Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 
71 @ 73 LEUNARD ST., CITY KOAD 
LONDON, E.c. 
in all th ili . 
Special sttention ped ee Whine pies ar Interior 
Woodwork, 


Oak, 57s. 9d. per square ; 1x44 ditto, 48s.; 1}x4, Pitch Pine, 
> Wharf and Sawmills :—537 King's Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
ROOF OF THE DAY. IN ALL COLOURS 
TION, 18814, for Ercellence and Durability, 
G. CHANT, 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
Designsand Prices on Application, 


ON LEO ee : 
MELEE lagers = 
“BARTON & BALLARD, 
151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Suitable for Land and 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


SCHOOLS for girls, a chapel and a curate’s residence have 
been built in connection with All Saints Church, Spital Square, 
Bishopsgate, at a cost of 38,000/., the amount paid by the Great 
Eastern Railway for the site of the old buildings required for 
their extensions. 

THE Glasgow Corporation authorities have presented a 
petition to the Sheriff Court for interim interdict against the 
Subway Company erecting a chimney stalk in St. Enoch 
Square. It was stated that the chimney stalk was necessary to 
carry out the method of tunnelling which the Act of Parliament 
enjoined, and that as the chimney was finished interim interdict 
could not be granted. The petition was refused, and the case 
is to proceed in the usual way. 


A SCHEME has been started for building a Wesleyan 
Methodist Sunday School at Marple. The present structure is 
one hundred years old, and besides being unsuitable for 
effective work is now deemed unsafe. 


THE promoters of the Children’s Hospital and Convalescent 
Home at Rhyl have received a communication from the Duke 
of Westminster, promising one thousand pounds towards the 
purchase of a site, and two thousand pounds towards the 
building fund. 

ON Tuesday, whilst the joiners were fixing the roof of the 
new Methodist Free Church at Littletown, Liversedge, in 
course of erection, a sudden gust of wind dislodged two of the 
principal beams which were in position, broke a third which 
was being raised by a crane, and demolished a portion of the 
gable wall, containing at least 2,000 bricks. 

ADDITIONAL buildings lately added to the Borough 
Infectious Diseases Hospital, Wolverhampton, have been 
opened. The pavilion is to accommodate eighteen beds, and 
other buildings have been added to it. The work was carried 
out by Mr. H. Lovatt, builder, at a cost of 3,604/7, from 
designs prepared by Mr. Berrington. 

THE tower of Andover parish church being in a dangerous 
condition owing to the crumbling away of some of the stone- 
work, a public meeting has been held at the Town Hall, to 
consider what steps should be taken in the matter. Mr. Beale, 
of Andover, submitted a tender at 1,200/, for the work of 
restoration. The borough surveyor’s estimate amounts to 
| Sea 
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“TESTIMONY. 


At the meeting of the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court the 
Improvement Trustees received permission to erect three tene- 
ments of shops and dwelling-houses on the west side of High 
Street, the cost of which is estimated at 6,c00/. 


THE Shipley Local Board at its last meeting passed a plan 
submitted for the building of eight back-to-back houses. It is said 
that the Board is liable to an action at law for infringing their 
own by-laws in this respect. The Board also had previously 
pledged the County Council not to build any more such 
houses. 

AN offer from Mr. J. Blundell Maple, M.P., to erect an 
infectious hospital, to be called “The Sister’s Hospital,” at a 
cost of £6,000, to be presented to the St. Albans Corporation 
has been accepted. Mr. Maple has also promised to present a 
recreation ground and people’s park to St. Albans. 

AUTHORITY has been granted for the erection of a large 
and commodious building to meet the increased postal require- 
ments at Greenock. At Dundee steps are being taken to secure 
either the building of a-new Post Office or a considerable 
enlargement of the present building. The Wolverhampton 
Town Council have decided to memorialise the Postmaster- 
General to erect a new Post Office on a site in Lichfield Street. 

THE members of the Manchester Free Libraries Committee 
have under consideration two or three sites which have been 
suggested as suitable for the erection of the proposed free 
library for Gorton. 

A THEATRE erected in Lake Road, Landport, from the 
designs of Mr. Frank Matcham, and affording accommodation 
for an audience of 1,500 persons, has just been opened. 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE have received a well-bound copy of views of the Threlkeld 
Granite Quarries, Keswick, Cumberland. The syenitic granite 
supplied from these quarries is not so well known as it ought 
to be. It has been extensively used for macadamising purposes 
and for paving setts in the North of England, and its extra- 
ordinary hardness and durability has been acknowledged and 
appreciated. The stone has been used for a long time by the 
Corporation of Burnley, and the borough surveyor writes :—“ I 
have found the broken granite bind well under the pressure of 
the steam roller, to wear well under heavy traffic, and to resist 
the wear and tear satisfactorily where laid on steep gradients. 
The granite setts supplied by you nearly three years ago are 
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The most Convenient Engine for Builders and Contractors. 
NO COAL, GAS, BOILER OR CHIMNEY REQUIRED. EASILY FIXED, EASILY MOVED. 
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Edinburgh Exhibition, 1890; Gold Medal, Glasgow Exhibition, 1891 ; 


First and only Award, New York, 1891. 
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Oaks Lane Estate, near Barasley : DecemLer 4, 189). 


GENTLEMEN,—Tuis certifies that we have coupled the water supply fron the main to thirty-nine lionses which have been built on this esta'e with Rylands’ Patent Glass. 
lined Tubing, and tbe resu't 1n every way is so entirely satisfactory that it is intended to continue tue use of Gtass-lined T ubing for conn cting to wat2r mains the whol2 three 
hundred houses which have jet to be erected.—Yours truly, H. HORSCROFT, Clerk of Works. 


SIR CHARLES A. CAMERON, MD, D.P.U. (Cambridge), M.R.C.P.L, Ex-President R.%.8.1., Professor of Clemistry and Hygiene R.C.S., President of British 
Public Health Medical Society, says :—* 1 have se-n sy ecimens of Rylands’ Patent Glass- lined Tubing. This T ubing seems to me to be well adapted for hot water conveyance, as 
‘ rdinary iron pipes impart to water, espec ally when soft, a reddi-h colour. Soft water of en acts injuriously on lead pipes. Therefore this Tubing would be preferable f r 


conveying water for donestic purpcses.” 
S@QUuREE “WRASSE S: 


DAN RYLANDS, LIM., BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. 


Telegram3: ‘“‘RYLANDS, BARNSLEY. 4 Price Lists on Application. 
Reading Cases for the Architect. —Price Two Shillings. Office: i175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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justifying the opinion I then formed of them, viz. that they would | new asylum at Larbert, has been entrusted to Messrs. Baird, 
wear well under heavy traffic, and be suitable for gradients | Thompson & Co., every part of this building being ventilated 
up to about 1 in 25.” Mr. W. B. Bryan (late borough engineer on the most modern principle. ~The rapid strides which this 
to the Corporation of Blackburn and now engineer to the East | firm have made in heating, ventilation and sanitary engineering 
London Water Company), writes :—“I am glad to say that I |! generally has secured for them many new and important 
have been over a road made by your metal over two years ago, | contracts both at home and abroad, and we are informed that 
and it is in perfect condition.” There can be no doubt that the | every contract they have taken in hand has given entire 
Threlkeld granite is one of the most indestructible materials | satisfaction to all concerned. The systems adopted by them 
in the country, and deserves to be known beyond the North of , are both automatic and mechanical, and each building is most 


England, where it is at present principally used. carefully dealt with on its own special merits—hence their 
THE timber works and sawmills known as Brakewell’s | Success. ; j 
Sawmills, Clayton-le-Moors, belonging to Mr. Howson, have THE Manchester Guardian says the executive committee 


been destroyed by fire. How the fire originated is not known. | of the Board of Directors of the Ship Canal Company have 

Mr. JOHN GRUNDY, of 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, | already effected some large economies in the administration of 
London, N., and Tyldesley, is now supplying his patent warm affairs. The purchase of stores, formerly a matter of private 
air ventilating firegrates to studios erected from the designs of contract, 1s now made under the system of public tender. ¢ The 
Mr. R. Phené Spiers, architect, London. The fronts of the , committee, we are informed, have practically decided to invite 


stoves are made to Mr. Spiers’ special instructions. tenders for the completion of the greater part of the remaining 
THE New Cottage Hospital, Market Drayton, is being works. ; 33 ; 

warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- | ALTERATIONS are proceeding rapidly at St. James’s Palace, 

chester stoves, exhaust roof ventilators and vertical.inlet tubes, 1 anticipation of the occupancy of the Duke of Clarence and 

by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. his bride. The building is being fitted with all modern improve- 
MESSRS. GETHING & GRICE, stone merchants, have found ; ™ents, ane the electric light has been installed. 

it necessary, Owing to a constantly increasing business, to THE Brighton Town Council have refused to carry out the 


remove to more extensive premises. Their offices are now at , Suggestion of a memorial asking that cottage baths should be 
201 and wharves at 191 Warwick Road, Kensington, W. They ' erected in York Grove, and have decided to oppose the Brighton 
are thus admirably placed, directly connected as the wharves and Hove Electric Lighting Company in obtaining powers to 
are with the Great Western Railway and North-Western supply electricity for public and private purposes. 

Railway, which reach many of the quarries supplying stone to IN the case of Newell v. the Corporation of Liverpool, 
Messrs. Gething & Grice. If any requirement in stone cannot arising out of the construction of the tunnel under the Mersey 
be found in the yards of this firm, it is not for want of a good for the Vyrnwy water supply, the town clerk has reported to the 
stock or variety, for there is here Pennant, Newbigging, Water Committee that the bill of costs of the plaintiff has been 
Aspatria, Polyphant and a great number of other kinds. taxed. The bill originally delivered amounted to 3,460/, 9s. 1od., 
Messrs. Gething & Grice make a point of suiting architects and was allowed at 1,087/. 8s, 3d. It was resolved that the city 
as to colour and durability, and can supply large or small quan- | treasurer be authorised to pay the amount forthwith to the 
ities at the shortest possible notice. solicitors to the plaintiff. 

IT has been decided by Her Majesty’s Board of Works that AMONG the contracts for 1892 the Aberdeen Gas Committee 
the General Post Office, Glasgow, is to be ventilated by have accepted the following offers:-—Cast-iron work, James 
Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co.’s (ventilating engineers, Abernethy & Co.; malleable iron and other ironmongery, 
London and Glasgow) improved patent system of ventilation. | Cruickshank & Sellar ; steel goods, T. Inman & Co., Sheffield ; 
The numerous tests which have been made at the various | brass work, W. & B. Cowan, Edinburgh ; lead work, John 
post offices where this firm’s patent ventilators are already | Blaikie & Sons, Aberdeen ; timber, John Rust & Sons ; painter 
adopted have given every satisfaction. We may also mention | work, George Donald & Sons; fire-clay goods and retorts, 
that the ventilation for another important contract, viz. the large | P, Hurll, Glasgow ; wrought-iron tubes and fittings, James 
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LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


49 Queen Wictoria Street, E.C: 
GLASS of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. AMPLE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 


; Glass Insured in Transit. Glass Insured in Private Houses. 
Surveys and Estimates free. Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years in cases where no claim has arisen. 
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Wilson & Sons, Coatbridge ; gas meters, Alder & Mackay and | atmosphere is necessary. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
W. & B. Cowan, Edinburgh. labels in damp weather take from two to three days to dry, but 

THE value of terra cotta as a fireproof building material | by the system carried out by the “ Climax” Ventilating Co. 
was successfully shown by an experiment conducted on a large | 15 Great George Street, Westminster, the same effect is 
scale at the extensive works at Bishop’s Waltham, Hants, of | obtained in as many hours. On the top floor has been erected 
Messrs. M. H. Blanchard & Co., successors to Coade’s original | 4 room, around which are shelves of metal lathing. The floor 
Terra Cotta Works, Lambeth, established 1769. A building of | is also of special construction, to allow of free passage 
the size of a room of an ordinary house had been constructed | of air. At top of the room is fixed the “ Climax ” 
with brick walls and terra cotta floor above. The building was | direct-acting air-propeller, which is powerful enough to 
filled to the ceiling with wood, tar barrels and straw. A party | Change the air once a minute. The packets of tea are 
assembled on the upper floor or roof of the structure, and the | placed on the shelves, and goods ordered in the morning 
materials being fired their retreat was effectually cut off. The | can be packed, labelled, &c., and despatched early the 
room below became one mass of white heat, the floor above | Same afternoon—a result never before attained, as this work 
being perfectly cool under foot and apparently quite unaffected | hitherto took three days. The “ Climax” Ventilating Company 
by the intense heat it had been subjected to. are carrying out the same system with modifications for a 

ON March 14 a building exhibition will be opened at the number of large firms both in London and the country, and in 
Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington. The present will be the | €very instance the results have more than exceeded the 
tenth year of this exhibition, which is representative of archi- | Sttimgent guarantee into which they enter. The company 
tecture, engineering, construction, decoration, furniture and the | have been appointed by special warrant contractors to H.M. 
industries connected with the building trades. The exhibition | GOvernment. 
will te pet pee hike March 26 inclusive. Exhibits will be 
received on March Io, 11 and 12. Mr. John Black, of 2 
Newcastle Street, Strand, is the secretary ie manager. VARIETIES. 

THE Sub-Committee of the Gas Commissioners of Glasgow | THE annual accounts of the Aberdeen Art Gallery and Museum, 
have accepted the offer of Messrs. Laidlaw & Son, Glasgow, for | have been made up. The construction account shows an 
the erection of a new gasholder for Temple Farm Works. The | income of 11,2277, and expenditure 10,6547. The income was 
holder will be the largest constructed in Scotland ; indeed, it is | Made up of subscriptions, of which the amount entered as 
said that when it is completed there will be only two or three , 17recoverable is 35/. 1s. The principal items of expenditure 
larger holders elsewhere. It is to be 236 feet in diameter, with | Were :—Cost of site, 3,279/. 16s. 1d., and construction of 
three lifts, the first and second of which will be 45 feet, and the ; buildings, 6,568/ 9s. 6¢. The revenue account showed an in- 
third 46 feet high. It will be supported by 26 iron columns, | come of 147/. gs. 2¢., being 1662. 55. 10d. less than the expen- 
each 130 feet high, and weighing nearly 20 tons. The plating diture. The principal items of income were :—Rent for use of 
and sheeting will be made of mild steel. The tenders ranged gallery for Hammermen Exhibition, 35/7, and donation from 
from 40,000/. to 47,000/. Town Council, rood. 

DuRING the last few years, chiefly owing to the more THE burial of Mr. Richard Owen, architect, Liverpool, took 

general adoption of mechanical appliances, no subject in con- | Place in Anfield Cemetery on Monday. 
nection with sanitation has been so rapidly developed, to keep THE Marlborough Town Council has appointed a committee 
pace with modern requirements, as ventilation. The latest to make preliminary inquiries to ascertain the probable cost of 
appliances brought to our notice are those fixed at the erecting waterworks, the cost of engineering and the suitability 
premises of Messrs. Watson, the tea-blenders, of 15 Camomile , of the various sites. 
Street. This firm pack tea in various sizes, from } lb. packets A PROPOSAL is on foot for the construction at Llandudno of 
and upwards, the same being labelled with the blend, weight a second pier and concert pavilion, intended for the convenience 
and quality, and it seems, in order to rapidly dry the labels of visitors at the Craigydon and Little Ormes Head of the 
without injuring the tea, that a continual changing of the town. 
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THE ratepayers at Sutton Coldfield have decided to organise 
an opposition to the scheme agreed upon by the Town Council 
for the acquisition of the gasworks and mains in the borough 
and the construction of additional works at an estimated cost 
of 30,0007. 

THE Aberdeen Free Press says:—We understand that 
Bailie Rust is a candidate for the appointment of city architect, 
rendered vacant by the death of Mr. William Smith. In the 
event of his election to the post Bailie Rust would, of course, 
resign his seat at the Town Council 


THE Gravesend Town Council propose to borrow 7,000/. 
for building a Science and Art School and 5,o00/. for market 
improvements. 

AT the fifth ordinary meeting of the Liverpool Engineering 
Society, at the Royal Institution, Mr. George Farren presiding, 
a paper was read by Mr. A. W. Brightmore upon the subject 
“Methods of Collecting Water,” in which the various pro- 
cesses in use for obtaining water for domestic and industrial 
purposes were explained. 


MR. COUSINS, C.E., is, the /udian Engineer says, now 
engaged in taking surveys and levels of the Cooum River, 
Madras, a scheme for the purification of which he will have to 
submit within four months and a half. After that he is likely 
to be engaged for a few months in the improvement of the 
water-supply and drainage schemes of Madras. 


THE C7ty Press says:—No matter what else the London 
County Council may be charged with, it cannot be accused of 
blundering over the appointment of Captain Shaw’s successor, 
Captain Simonds. 


THE Indian Engineer says :—The new Imperial Secretariat 
Buildings at Calcutta have cost nearly seven and a half lacs, 
which is about three and a half lacs under the amount of the 
original estimate. 

THE jury of the Exposition Internationale de la Publicité, 
1891, Palais des Beaux-Arts, Paris, have awarded Mr. Henry 
Sell the highest award, viz. the gold medal, for his “ Dictionary 
of the World’s Press” and other publications relating to 
advertising. 

THE same paper says:—The Calcutta Municipal Com- 


missioners have decided to light the New Central Road by 


electricity. The Howrah Bridge has now been lit by electricity 
for several months with complete success. In one respect 
only will the lights of the road differ from those of the bridge. 


Instead of being of 2,000 candle-power, they will be of 1,200 
candle-power. The road, which is now completed except one 
short section between Clive Street and the Chitpore Road, will 
be nearly two miles long. The capital cost of the electric plant 
is estimated at 5,000/, 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE Scientific American says :—The new terminal station of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, Jersey City, N.J., opposite New 
York City, has the largest train-shed in the world, surpassing 
that of the St. Pancras terminal of the Midland Railway, in 
London. It is 652 feet 6 inches long, 256 feet wide, 86 feet 
clear height at the centre, and 110 feet from rail level to top of 
skylight. The structure consists of twelve pairs of main roof 
trusses, 252 feet 8 inches between centres of end pins, with the 
lower chord or tie rod running across under the platforms. The 
trusses are of rivetted connection, and are hinged at each foot 
and at the apex to allow for contraction and expansion, The 
ends are filled in with glass, and half of the roof area is of glass, 
with wire netting inside to prevent the fall of glass in case of 
breakage. The radius of the outer line of the main arch 
trusses is 215 feet at the sides and 150 feet at the middle, while 
the inner line is 125 feet radius at the middle, 162 feet 6 inches 
at the sides and 45 feet to the platform level. 

THE Railway World, Philadelphia, says :—To cut through 
7,000 feet of solid rock, which has held back the torrents of the 
Niagara river, is the task that the Cataract Construction Com- 
pany has undertaken. By the beginning of December a total 
advance of 262 feet had been made, bringing the total excava- 
tion up to 4,733 feet in thirteen months. This leaves only 
1,967 feet to complete the work as originally intended, but in 
all probability 300 feet more will be excavated, bringing the 
total length of the tunnel up to an even 7,000 feet. This is not 
the first attempt to utilise the power of Niagara Falls. 
Capitalists have studied ways and means to avail themselves of 
its possibilities. Finally, the present gigantic work was con- 
ceived. It was determined to run a tunnel fromm the surface of 
the water below the Falls to a point on the river bank above. 
This tunnel is really only a waste weir for the water, which will 
be drawn from the river through short surface canals, wheel 


_ pits and cross tunnels, and after performing its service 


for man will pour out through the tunnel into the river again, 


‘ having merely been diverted from its course temporarily. The 
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tunnel has three sections. Shaft 1 was sunk directly opposite 
the New York Central Depot, and after getting down 200 feet 
the men began forcing their way eastward and westward through 
the solid rock with drills, dynamite and picks. Shaft 2 was 
sunk about half a mile to the eastward, and there the tunnelling 
was pushed both ways. Simultaneously a great rent was made 
in the face of the cliffs in the deep gorge just below the new 
suspension bridge. 

A BILL has been introduced for the construction of a ship 
canal around Niagara Falls, in the State of New York, for the 
passage of merchant and war ships from Lake Ontario to Lake 
Erie. ‘The canal is to be locatedin Niagara county, along one 
of the routes for a ship canal heretofore surveyed by the United 
States, if either of such routes be deemed: feasible. The canal 
is to be of sufficient width, depth and capacity to easily, safely 
and expeditiously float vessels of as great length, width, draught 
and tonnage as can.be floated through the St. Mary’s Falls 
canal and locks when the latter are completed. In case none 
of the routes already surveyed are found feasible the secretary 
is to cause surveys, plans and estimates to be made for such 

canal along some other route. The sum of 1,000,000 dols. is 
appropriated to be applied to the construction of the canal. 

THE Engineering News, New York, says :—An electric 
railway is projected to connect the cities of Ironton and Ouray, 
Col. These two places, which are only about five miles 
apart, are separated by a precipitous mountain ridge, over 
which it has been considered an impossibility to construct a 
railway. Surveys will begin as soon as the weather permits in 
the spring. 

AT .a. meeting at Nashville, Tenn., of the Engineering 
Association of the South, a discussion took place on 
“Refrigerating Systems,” in the course of which it was sug- 
gested that the cooling effect of expansion of compressed air 
might be utilised both to cool and aerate the water of cisterns 
in summer by a portable air-compressing apparatus with coils 
for cooling the compressed air. In many sections of the south 
roof water preserved in underground cisterns is the chief 
dependence for domestic supply,and the proposed method of 
cooling and aerating, and thus rendering the conditions un- 
favourable for development of disagreeable taste and odour, was 
referred to. 

A PAPER was lately read by Mr. E. B. Hinsdale to the 
members of the American Geographical Society. He showed 
that the district about Keeveenaw Point, on Lake Superior, now 
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the centre of a great copper industry, was extensively worked 
in prehistoric times by unknown tribes, who fashioned the metal, 
not with fire, but by cold hammering. In one place there is a 
prehistoric mine 50 feet deep, with timber scaffolding at the 
bottom, where a sheet of copper was found. 

THE use of sand-biast instead of the hose for cleansing the 
exterior of buildings is becoming general in America. 

ON Wednesday ground was broken in Sixty-seventh Street 
for the construction of a railway-bridge to connect New York 
with New Jersey. Operations have also been commenced on 
the New Jersey side of North River. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY car-loads of glass, enough to 
cover 29 acres, will be used in the roofs of the various exposi- 
tion structures. More than 41 car-loads, or 11 acres, will be 
required by the great manufactures building alone. 

Epison’s. electrical exhibit will represent an expenditure of 
something like 100,000 dols, 

THE London and North-Western Railway will send an 
exhibit illustrating the English railway system. 

THE skilled craftsmen of Munich have met, and decided to 
send their best work for exhibition at Chicago. 

THE Austrian Government has postponed, until 1894, the 
International Jubilee Art Exhibition, so that it will not interfere 
with the World’s Fair. 

A MINIATURE model of the town of Pullman, 30 feet by 
80 feet, will be a part of the exhibit made by the Pullman 
Palace Car Company. 

THE Queen Isabella Association has requested space in the 
grounds near the lake for the statue of Queen Isabella, which 
Harriet Hosmer is making, and also space for a building. 

THE contract for the construction of the Illinois State 
Building has been let to William Harley & Son for 195,800 dols. 
This does not include statuary work and interior decoration. 
The total cost is expected to reach 275,000 dols. or more, 

PHILADELPHIANS are discussing the question of exhibiting 
the mammoth bronze statue of William Penn, which is to sur- 
mount the tower of the Quaker City’s new city hall. The statue 
is 37 feet high, and of such monster proportions that a man 
could ride a horse around the rim of Penn’s hat. It is pro- 
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osed to have “the statue a part of the official exhibit of 
Philadelphia. 

ABOUT ten million pounds of iron will be used in the con- 
struction of the gigantic manufactures building. The Edgmore 
Bridge Company, of Wilmington, Del., was awarded the con- 
tract at a price which will bring the ag gregate amount up to 
460,000 dols. 


SEVERAL merchants of Smyrna have asked for 1,000 square 
feet of space in which to exhibit the finest specimens of Turkish 
rugs and carpets. 


THE Baltimore and Ohio Railroad proposes to make an 
exhibit showing the progress of its development from a primi- 
tive tramcar to a fully-equipped railway. 


NINETEEN Texas architects have submitted plans for the 
Texas building, and the best five of the plans have been 
forwarded to the Construction Department at Chicago. 

IT is announced that within thirty days the tearing down of 
the old Inter-State exposition building on the Lake Front, in 
Chicago, will begin. On its site will be erected a permanent 
Art Institute building costing 600,000 dols. or more. 

Miss ALICE RIDEOUT, of San Francisco, has won the 
distinction of having submitted the best designs for the 
statuary which is to adorn the Woman’s Building. She sub- 
mitted three designs in plaster, representing respectively 
““ Woman’s Virtues,” “Woman as the Spirit of Civilisation ” 
and ‘“Woman’s Place in History.” The first and last groups 
will stand free above the attic cornice, 60 feet from the ground, 
and will cost from 1,500 dols. to 2,500 dols. each. The third, 
“ Woman as the Spirit of Civilisation,” will be in high relief, 
and will fill the pediment over the main entrance of the 
Woman’s Building. It will cost about 3,000 dols. 

JAPAN has offered, if granted a suitable location in Jackson 
Park, to construct and, after the exposition, to present to the 
city of Chicago, one or two buildings illustrating the ancient 
style of architecture of that country. The Mikado proposes to 
reproduce Kin-kakuji, a monastery of the Zen sect in Kioto, 
dating from 1397, and Ho-o-do, or Phoenix Hall, a structure 
dating from 1052, representing the fabulous bird to which fire 
seemed to be invigorating. The expense of these structures 
and of the proposed landscape gardening about them is 
estimated at 100,000 dols. The Japanese Commissioner desires 
the grant of about two acres at the north end of the wooded 
island. Sere 
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CABLE TRAM CONSTRUCTION. 


For months past, says the Dazly News, a compact little army 
of navvies and excavators have been initiating the inhabitants 
of Brixton and Streatham into the arts and mysteries of cable 
tram construction. It would be tiresome, perhaps, to trace the 
course of events which led the directors of the London Tram- — 
ways Company to undertake so great and costly a work as the 
laying of a double line of cable from Kennington Gate as the 
northern terminus to Telford Park as the southern extremity. 
It would seem, however, that the experience already gained has 
been the reverse of discouraging, for amongst the Bills which 
have been deposited for the consideration of Parliament next 
session is one which, if passed, will enable them to carry their 
cable system so far out as Streatham Common, and thus place 
them in the position of possessing the longest single rope in the 
world, as measurements go now. The longest single cable 
working i in America, which may be regarded as the birthplace 
of this ‘form of haulage, is, it is stated, 36,000 feet. Along the 
five and a half miles of track from Kennington to Telford Park 
a stretch of 30,000 feet will be employed, driven from an engine | 
station at the top of the hill. No great mathematical effort is © 
needed to demonstrate that with the addition of the four miles 
of track from Telford Park to Streatham Common, the balance 
of 6,000 feet against the London cable will be speedily removed. 
All things considered, it is surprising that with so many miles 
of tram tracks within the Metropolitan area, and so many 
millions of passengers annually carried in public vehicles, a 
complete cable system should not ere now have made its ap- 
pearance amongst us. Some American cities are almost overrun 
with them—for “they have in the States between six and seven 
hundred miles in operation, upon which some four thousand 
cars or more are running. They have them in San Francisco, 
Chicago and New York. They are being introduced into the 
Broadw ay andthe Third Avenue. The authorities at Baltimore, 
after vacillating between cable and electric traction, have adopted 
the former. Over one American line, that of Brooklyn Bridge, 
the traffic is at certain hours of the day exceedingly heavy, and 
it is really instructive to watch the ease and readiness with 
which the cable at such times deals with such enormous masses 
of people. According to the last compiled figures over this line 
alone, more than thirty-five millions of passengers were carried 
in 12 ‘months, and on one day as many as 159,259 were conveyed. 
Brilliant financial results have followed the inauguration of the 
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year 45,000,000 passengers were carried over forty-three and a 
half miles of cable road, and the dividend earned was 75 per 
cent. To turn towards home, in Edinburgh and Birmingham 
successful experiments have been made. The cable system was 
unfortunate in its introduction into London. The ill-chosen 
district for the experimental line burked further progress with 
the system for more than three years after the Highgate Cable 
Tramway was opened by the then Lord Mayor of London in 
1884. The line is only three-quarters of a mile long, and may 
be said to be almost deserted in winter. It is, however, still 
working well, and illustrates the system as laid with passing 
places. Mr. William Newby Colam, who is the engineer for 
the new line at Brixton, and who has done so much for the 
introduction of cable lines into this country, has pointed out 
that the Highgate line, the only existing example in London, in 
the summer months often carries enormous numbers of people, 
and works at less than fifty per cent. of its gross receipts. 
Much the same scheme of construction has been followed 
at Brixton as was adopted by Mr. Colam for the Edinburgh 
tramways, except that the measurements have been strengthened 
a little to meet the wear and tear of the heavier London traffic. 
Not a little of the bolting and ironwork which American con- 
structors have hitherto regarded as essential has been dispensed 
with in these South London lines. Economy has been attained, 
but not at the cost of efficiency, and the track which has been 
laid at Brixton by Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co. is in many respects 
the best instance of engineering work of its kind in the country, 
When completed the tracks would present little or no difference 
in outward appearance to the ordinary tram line, were it not for 
the presence of an iron slot five-eighths of an inch wide which 
runs longitudinally between the metals. This slot is the apex 
or crown of the tunnel in which the iron cable or rope will run. 
The tunnel or tube is made of concrete, and, as has been said, 
- the upper part of the construction, with the exception of the slot, 
differs little from the ordinary track of a tramway to be worked 
by horses. The tube is 19 inches deep from the surface of the 
road and 9} inches wide. In the concrete forming the tunnel 
ate embedded at intervals cast-iron tube frames, to which the 
slot rails are bolted. The cast-iron frames are lined up in place 
before the concrete is poured in—this to the general public has 
been one of the most interesting parts of the process of con- 
struction—and consequently the whole when dry becomes a 
homogeneous mass of concrete and iron, which prevents sub- 


all depth of the tube from the road is just over two feet. 
Under the bottom of the tube is laid a 6-inch clay pipe, which 
is connected with and drains recesses in the concrete. These 
recesses receive the pulleys for supporting the cable. For 
obvious reasons the London Company are not desirous, yet. at 
least, of making known to the world what their new venture will 
cost them. Theoretically, at all events after the main cost of 
installation—since it will enable them to dispense with a large 
number of horses serving the three routes from Westminster, 
Blackfriars and St. George’s which converge at Kennington— 
it should prove a sound and profitable investment. In Bir- 
mingham four systems have been in operation. According to 
the last report issued the working expenses per car per mile run 
have been:—Steam, 10°99 pence ; horse, 9°79 pence ; electricity 
(storage), 9°9 pence ; and cable, 6°33 pence. As to the complete 
cost the Edinburgh figures, which deal with a track almost 
similar in length to that at Brixton, will be of interest. The 
cost of constructing and equipping the Edinburgh lines for a 
three minutes’ service was :—Track with tube, pulleys, &c., 
complete, 33,3772; machinery, buildings, offices, &c., 4,786/. ; 
engines, boilers, machinery at depot and in pits, 5,103/.; cars, 
gripping machinery, cables, and other incidentals bringing up 
the total to 57,230/. There the fares charged are less than the 
rate of one penny per mile. ‘The speed of cars is limited to six 
miles per hour, and the working expenses average about 50 per 
cent. of the gross receipts, compared with 77, the average 
working percentage with horses over easy roads. 


THE LATE JOHN SHILLITOE, 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. John Shillitoe (John 


| Shillitoe & Son, builders), of Bury St. Edmund’s, at his 


residence, Lawn Cottage, Out Westgate, on the 16th ult. 

Mr. Shillitoe was born on January 28, 1833, at Campsall, 
near Doncaster, and he was always proud to communicate the 
fact that he had commenced life at the very lowest rung of the 
ladder... His father was a builder, an occupation which he 
himself adopted when he set himself to help to win his daily 
bread, and, indeed, so far as he was ever able to learn all the 
male members of his family for three hundred years back—for 
he could clearly trace his lineage through that period—had 
adopted the calling of builders. The late Mr. Shillitoe was, 
however, of somewhat sterner grit than many, and thus it was 


that in 1867 he joined in partnership with a brother-in-law and 
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sidences or the closing in of the slot rails. The extreme over- 
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together they embarked in business in a very small Way at which has only recently been completed ; the erection of the 
Campsall, under the style of Shillitoe & Morgan. For the Bishop’s Palace at Lincoln ; of a Mansion (Grayshott Hall) in 
first few years the business did not assume any large proportions, Hampshire for Mr. Whittaker; the building of the new 
but after five or six years extensive contracts were entered into, Medical College for Guy’s Hospital (which was opened recently 
and Mr. Shillitoe may be said to have fairly entered on his by Mr. Gladstone),; the addition of wings to Girton College at 
prosperous career when in 1873 he was employed to restore the Cambridge ; and the erection of the new Weigh-house Con- 
church of his native parish—Campsall. Confidence and ex- gregational Chapel near Grosvenor Square, London (a £30,000. 
perience being quickly acquired, he seems to have at once contract). At the time of his death the more important contracts. 
launched forth into contracts on a large scale, and between the upon which the firm were engaged were the new Convalescent 
years 1873 and 1879 he was employed on the work of building Home at Swanley, Kent; St. Werburgh’s Church, Derby, the 
or restoration of the following and other churches :—Skelbrook, new church at Bentley, near Doncaster, &c. &c., the last, and 
near Doncaster ; Hornby, near Northallerton; Brayton and that of greatest magnitude, the magnificent and extensive new 
Skipworth, near Selby ; Bolsover, near Chesterfield ; Darring- , Portrait Gallery of the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. 
ton and Wentbridge, near Pontefract; and Lastingham, near Mr. Shillitoe was very popular-in Bury St. Edmund’s, and 
Pickering. In 1880, Mr. Shillitoe removed from his old home, was much beloved by his large staff of employés at the College 
having that year obtained: a large contract for the building of Gate Works. - In 1889 he was requested to become a candidate 
St. Alban’s Church at Birmingham. Finding it inconvenient for the Southgate Ward, and he accepted the invitation. He 
to live at a distance from this work he removed to Birmingham, | was-a Conservative in politics, and at this election had for his 
residing there during the continuance of the building. In 1881 opponent Mr. H. J. Gibson, but the popularity of the deceased 
a similar consideration led him to remove to Norwood, near gentleman was sufficient to give him a majority of 223 out of a 
London, where he was engaged in the erection of St. John’s total poll of only 280. Mr. Shillitoe was a most useful member 
Church at Upper Norwood, a contract amounting to about of the Council, his experience and practical knowledge being 
£20,000. While this work was in operation he was given, of the utmost value. He was also a churchwarden for the 
without competition, the contract for the building of Truro parish of St. Mary, being elected, with Mr. S. Mead, to that 
Cathedral, his work here being completed in 1887-88, having position last Easter. The deceased leaves a widow and a son 
extended over several years, and the cost of the work being up- | and daughter. 
wards of £100,000. While residing at Norwood in 1884, Mr. 

Shillitoe took his only son, Mr. Thomas Shillitoe, into partner- 

ship, the firm being styled as at present, Messrs. Shillitoe & THE TOTLEY AND DALE HEAD TUNNELS 

Son. His removal to Bury St. Edmund’s was almost undesigned; : 

it was at least a pure accident, and took place in 1885, when he | A REMARKABLE and important engineering work, which, when 
took the premises in College Lane, where the business has ever completed, is likely to have a wide-reaching influence, has been 
since been carried on. During the time that Bury St. Edmund’s _ going on steadily and quietly for over three years past in the 
has been the head-quarters, contracts have been continuously heart of the Derbyshire hills. Under the Dore and Chinley 
in operation, the larger ones including the erection of St. | Railway Act Parliamentary powers were obtained for the con- 
Barnabas’ Church, and the new parish church, both at Hove, _ struction of a line of railway, a score miles long, to connect the 
near Brighton; the building of St. Matthew’s Church at St Midland main line, near Sheffield, with the same company’s 


Leonards; St. Agnes’s Church, and the Gustave Kyrka, a | Peak of Derbyshire and Manchester branch near Chinley. 

Norwegian Church, both in Liverpool ; the erection of a church The chief difficulty to be encountered in the construction of 
at Thurstaston, Cheshire; the building of St. Peter’s Con- | this short line lay in the necessity for carrying it through two 
valescent Home at Woking, Surrey; the new offices for the | tunnels—one about 33 miles, the other about two miles long. 
Alliance Assurance Company at Bury St. Edmund’s, and the | This work was boldly undertaken under the joint direction of 
New Canons Houses for Westminster Abbey. Other im- | two experienced engineers—Mr. J. S. Storey, of Derby, and Mr. 
portant undertakings included the restoration and additions to | Edward Parry, of Nottingham and Westminster. In the 
Westminster Hall, adjoining the Houses of Parliament, a work | shorter of the two tunnels the engineers already see their way 
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to success. A heading 6 feet in diameter has been driven, work- 
ing from both ends. All the way through the work of widening 
out has practically been accomplished, and it is hoped that in 
another year the tunnel will be finished, even to the laying of 
the rails. This tunnel passes from a point near Chinley, under 
the lofty hill called Cowburn, to Dale Head in Edale, a spacious 
rocky valley overlooked by Kinder Scout, the highest hill in the 
Peak. Emerging from the Cowburn tunnel at Dale Head, the 
line is planned to run down Edale and the valley of the Noe, by 
Castleton and Hope, to Mythom Bridge. Here it crosses the 
Derwent, and follows the romantic course of that river down 
Hope Dale, through Hathersage, to a spot in Padley Wood, 
just below the Duke of Rutland’s shooting box of Longshawe 
Lodge. At Padley Wood, the high range of hills known as 
Froggatt Edge blocks the way, and here, therefore, begins the 
other and longer tunnel. This is being bored through the mill- 
stone grit formation with the aid of drills driven by compressed 
air, which, having performed its task of setting the drills in 
motion, is discharged into the workings, and thus affords an 
efficient means of ventilation. In this case, as in the other, the 
boring is carried on from both ends, the mouth of the tunnel on 
the Sheffield side being situate near Totley Grove, not far from 
Dore and Totley Station, on the edge of a wild moor. Hence 
the tunnel is called the Totley Tunnel. At both ends the work- 
men in their progress through the mountain mass have found 
themselves constantly irnpeded by water, which pours down 
upon them in a never-ceasing rain, reminding one of a heavy 
shower-bath. Of course, under such circumstances ordinary 
clothing is-out of the question. Waterproofs have to be worn 
by everybody who goes into the tunnel, and even these, after a 
few hours’ subjection to the downpour, cease to be a protection. 
Naturally this obstacle has been the cause of considerable 
delay and of great expense. Nevertheless, the heading has 
been driven from the Totley end to a length of a mile and 
three-quarters, and from the Padley Wood end to a length of 
rather more than three-quarters of a mile. Besides this, a good 
deal of widening out has been accomplished, the excavators 
attacking the rock in sections and cutting it away (mostly by 
hand) from both ends at once. In this way it is estimated that 
about one-half of the Totley tunnel undertaking has been 
carried out. There is reason to believe that the remaining half 
will occupy less time. These two tunnels on the Dore and 
Chinley Railway are, it may be added, the longest which have 
been attempted in this country without the help of shafts sunk 
from above to the centre. 
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THESE baths have just. been completed for the Salisbury 
Swimming Baths Company, Limited. The site chosen is in 
Rolleston Street, and the building is about 94 feet long by 
50 feet wide, with slipper baths adjoining. The roof consists 
of iron principals with lantern ventilators and is covered partly 
with slates and partly with glass, The bath itself is 80 feet 
long by 34 feet wide, lined with glazed bricks, and the water is 
procured from a well sunk on the premises and warmed by 
steam injection to a temperature of 75° Fahr. A gallery runs 
along the two sides and one end of the building, under which 
the dressing-boxes are arranged, accommodation being made 
for forty-one bathers. These dressing-boxes, as also the build- 
ing, are warmed by steam pipes. In connection with the 
swimming-baths and fronting on Church Street, a steam 
laundry has been erected, fitted with every modern improve- 
ment, and capable of turning out sixty pounds worth of work 
weekly. The hot-water both for baths and laundry is supplied 
by a 20 feet Cornish boiler. The total cost of the laundry and 
baths, exclusive of the site, was about 4,500/. All machinery, 
pumps, laundry plant, &c., were supplied by Messrs. Thos. 
Bradford & Co., of r40 High Holborn, London. The ironwork 
was supplied by the Redcliffe Crown Galvanised Iron Com- 
pany, Bristol. The skylights are glazed by Messrs. Rendle & 
Co., of 5 Victoria Street, Westminster, on their patent “ Acme” 
system. The contractor for the building was Mr. John Wort, 
of Park Street, Salisbury, and the building was designed and 
carried out by Mr. Alfred C. Bothams, A.M.I.C.E., architect, 
of 51 Silver Street, Salisbury. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


AN address has been delivered by the president of the Canal 
Construction Company, the Hon. Warner Miller, at a largely- 
attended meeting of the New York Chamber of Commerce. 
His accounts of the natural features of the /oca/e of the pro- 
posed Nicaragua canal, of the surveys made, of the probable 
cost, and of the work so far done was clear, businesslike and 
well received. He estimates that 100,000,000 dols. will be 
required to construct the canal and meet all commissions, 
interest, and every other form of expenditure up to the time 
when it shall be handed over to the Nicaragua Maritime Canal 
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Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY, 


VESTMENTS, ALTAR LINEN, FRONTALS, 


BANNERS, TAPESTRY, CHURCH PLATE, 
ART METAL WORK, 
Carpets, Hassocks, Lamps, Cassocks, Surplices, 
Memorial Brasses, Gothic Oak Work, &c. 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESIGNS ON APPLICATION. 


PRATT & SONS, Tavistock St., Covent Garden. 
THE “INFANT” DYNAMO, 


ARCHITECTS are invited to SPECIFY it 
for small Electric Lighting Plants. 
ADVANTAGES.—The Framework is cast in one solid piece. 
The Armature can be taken out in afew seconds. There 
are no loose wires dangling from the brush-holders. 
The “Infant’’?’ Dynamo attains the high efficiency of 
92 percent. Full particulars and prices on application, 


H. AUSTIN, Florence Works, Armley, LEEDS. 


FIRE ESCAPE STAIRS, 


LION FOUNDRY CO., 
49 QUEEN VICTORIAST., LONDON, E.C. 
WORKS :—KIRKINTILLOCH, N.B. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


THE 


WENHAM COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 

UPPER OGLE STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
Electrical Engineers to 
Mme. Patti-Nicolini. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
INSTALLATIONS GUARANTEED. 


FRANK SUTER & CO., 


66 BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


—————————EEEE 
JOHN CLARK, 
Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 
Manufacturer of every de- 
scription of useful 
and orna- 
mental 


Sieves, 
Lime &creens, 
Special low Quotatioma 
fcr Wirework for the ppe--== 
tion of Windows and Skylights. price 
Lists and Illustrations post free on application. 
Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per foot super. Estab. 1855. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Pheasantry, London.” Special 
Attention given to Architects’ Designs, 


TAYLOR & TUCKER ART METAL 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


(JAS AND BLECTRIG RITTINGS. 


ART SMITHS. 


SHOW- ROOMS :— 


9 Duke Street Mansions. Grosvenor Square, W. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1864), 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
147 STRAND, W.C. 


20,000 SUBJECTS ON VIEW. 
ESTIMATES, PRICE LISTS, CATALOGUES, &c. 


Warts 346 Euston R 


ot Lightning *” 


‘bath 
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The Company’s engineer, Mr. Menveal, estimated that | minating in the acquisition of Clissold Park, in conjunction 
26$ miles of excavation will be necessary, of which 13} miles | with his friend, Mr. Joseph Beck. The sanitary clauses in the 
have as small a bottom width as 80 feet, the remainder a| Metropolitan Building Act were mainly drawn up at his 
bottom width of from 120 feet to 150 feet, and top width varies | instigation, the result of his experience as chairman of the 
from 80 feet (confined to two “divides”) to 288 feet. In the Hackney Board of Guardians during the last cholera visitation. 
full length of the canal there would be six locks, and these the | At the time of the issue of the Metropolitan Three per Cent. 
longest yet built. The quantities taken out show 70,049,377 Consolidated Loan the public did not subscribe sufficiently. 
cubic yards total excavation, 9,913,283 yards total embank- | Mr. Riintz, however, came forward with a subscription for 
ments, 634,731 yards total masonry, 262,641 yards protecting 50,000/,, and materially assisted in tiding over the difficulty, 
banks, and 3,427 acres clearing land. There are other items | which threatened to be a very serious one. At the time of his 
for electric lighting, railroad, machinery, buildings, and the | decease he occupied numerous responsible positions, being the 
like. The engineer's estimate for the entire work, including | chairman of the British Empire Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
allowance for contingencies, is 65,084,176 dols. This estimate | pany and the Birkbeck Bank, of which he was one of the 
has been revised by an independent committee of civil | founders 3 he was also chairman of the River Lea Conservancy 
engineers, and their result is 87,799,570 dols. In fixing on | and a director of the New River Company. His usefulness 
100,000,000 dols. as the total outlay on every account, an as a worker in the interests of the public can never be fully 
average has been struck on the two estimates as the expenditure | disclosed or appreciated, as he always avoided display and was 
on actual construction. satisfied with attaining his object. Of him it may be truly 

The outlay up to the present time in improving the eastern | said, “‘ His works do live after him.” The interment took 
outlet, Greytown Harbour, constructing 10 miles of railroad, | place on Wednesday afternoon at New Southgate Cemetery, in 
cost of preliminary surveys and working expenses, is between | the presence of many intimate friends. 

4,000,000 and 5,000,000 dols. This has been raised so far by 
selling stock of the Construction Company privately. The 
stock is guaranteed by the Maritime Canal Company. This 


company has a concession from Nicaragua for ninety-nine AGENT AND PRINCIPAL. 
years, with renewal, which is practically the strength of its 
guarantee, until its earning powers begin. THE question whether a man can be both agent and principal 


in one and the same transaction was raised last week in the 

Brompton County Court, before Judge Stonor, in the case of 

Giles v. Scollick. The claim was for 7/7. 175. 6a. as commis- 

THE LATE MR. JOHN RUNTZ. sion for letting a house. A clerk in the employment of the 

plaintiff, who is an auctioneer and house agent, received 

By the death of Mr. John Riintz, on Saturday, December 19, | instructions with respect to a house at Putney which the 
femiliar figure in matters connected with the metropolis has | defendant was anxious to let. After some months the house 
been lost to the public. Mr. Riintz’s initial efforts were in the | was taken by the plaintiff for his own use at 105/ a year, and 
direction of improved education for the masses, and with the | he now claimed commission at the rate of 5 per cent. for the 
late Mr. Wm. Ellis he was associated in this work principally | first and 2} per cent. for the second year. The defendant 
in connection with the Birkbeck Schools. Later in life his | declined to pay on the ground that the plaintiff could not be 
energies were devoted to more prominent public work. He | both agent and principal. It appeared, however, that Mr. 
represented the Hackney District in the Metropolitan Board of | Giles had a partner in the business, and the Judge held that 
Works until its extinction, a period of twenty-one years, and | Mr. Giles took the house in his private capacity, and that his 
during that time was mainly instrumental in obtaining for the | partner had a right to a share in the commission for business 
benefit of the public the freedom of the metropolitan bridges ; done by the firm. It seemed to him, the Judge said, that if 
over the Thames and Lea, the acquisition of nearly the whole | Mr. Giles had agreed to forego the commission his partner 
of the parks and open spaces in the north of London, cul- : would have had a right of action against him, ; 


WINTER WARMTH & COMFORT. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


GRUNDY’S SPECIALITY. PURE WARM AIR. 
UPWARDS OF ONE THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 


Combination of PURE WARM AIR & HOT WATER 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
Truro Cathedral ; Londonderry Cathedral; Sherborne Abbey ; Kilmore Cathedral; Stanley Cathedral, Falkland Islands ; 
Cardiff Catholic Cathedral; the Queen’s School Chapel, Eton; and to upwards of three thousand Places of Worship ; 
and a great number of Mansions, Houses, Hotels, Hospitals, Schools, Asylums, &e., Warehouses, Factories and 
Workhouses. 


J 


SHOPS! SHOPS! SHOPS! 


“West End House, 74 and 75 Upper Street, Islington, London, N.: 
* March 6, 1890. 

“ MR, GRUNDY,—-Dear Sir,—We have much pleasure in telling you the Ileating Apparatus you have placed to warm our Costume and 
Mantle Show Rooms, at 74 Upper Street, is a perfect success. It gives off a pleasant warmth without any dust, smoke, or the disagreeable odour 
usually noticed in gas stoves. As you told us, S) we find, that it produces warm, PURE air only. 

d “Tn addition, it effectually prevents the WINDOWS « STEAMING.’ This alone isa desideratum deserving the attention of ALL interested 
in the display of goods. We are so pleased with the present one, we wish you to fix another at 75 Upper Street. We will willingly answer any 
inquiries, and show the ‘ Patent’ to anyone who may call. i Yours truly, T. FENCOTT, EVANS & CO.” 


Book of Testimonials gladly forwarded gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, aad 
30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


AND TYLDESLEY, NEAR MANCHESTER. 
Telegrams :—“‘ JOHN GRUNDY, LONDON.” N.B.—Perfect succe:s guaranteed, or no pay. 


© 
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ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION. 


IN a recent report the United States Consul-General in 
Frankfort describes what he calls the most momentous experi- 
ment in technical electricity ever made since electricity has 
been rendered serviceable to mankind. The object was to 
create a current of 200 or 300-horse power by a dynamo driven 
by water-power at Lauffen, on the Neckar, 108 miles south of 
Frankfort, “convert it into a current of intense pressure by 
specially-devised transformers, transmit it to the Frankfort 
Exhibition, there re-transform it to a current of ordinary pres- 
sure, and in that form apply it to motive and lighting purposes.” 
It is said that fully 75 per cent. of the energy created in Lauffen 
is available in Frankfort ; part of the current thus secured is 
used to illuminate 1,200 arc lights, while the remainder drives a 
rotary pump which draws water from the main and forces it to 
the top of an artificial hill, when it tumbles as a waterfall on the 
exhibition grounds. Thus the falling waters of Lauffen, 108 
miles away, are reproduced at Frankfort by a current over three 
delicate copper wires. The apparatus is described by the 
Consul-General as follows:—At Lauffen a Girard turbine 
wheel of 300-horse power, under a 12 feet head of water, is 
coupled directly to a dynamo of the “multiple current” or 
“rotation current” type. The turbine makes at ordinary 
speed 30 revolutions per minute, and the dynamo five 
times that number. This produces a three-phrase rota- 
tion. current, whose three components have, in technical 
phrase, “an electro-motive force of 50 volts and 1,400 ampéres 
each, giving an output available for transmission equal to 200 
kilowatts.” From the generator strong cables lead to a switch- 
board provided with the ordinary measuring instruments for 
current and motive force, and thence into a transformer specially 
constructed for this purpose. Besides the large dynamo a 
‘continuous-current machine, operated by a special turbine, 
serves as an exciter for the principal generator. In the trans- 
former the current is converted into one of intensely high 
pressure and small strength. For the reason that the air is not 
a component insulator for currents of high intensity, the trans- 
former is immersed in a large closed tank filled with oil. The 
converted current, having now a motive force of 1,500 volts at 
I2 to 13 amperes, is transmitted from Lauffen to Frankfort on 
three light naked copper wires four millimeters in diameter, 
strung upon poles 25 feet in height and 190 feet apart. They 
are hung upon porcelain insulators, each of which is provided 
with one or more troughs filled with oil. The copper wire 


| conductors necessary for the experiment are 330 miles in length, 


and weigh 132,000 lbs. “The way,” concludes Mr. Mason, “is 
now open for Americans to harness the wasted energy of 
Niagara and a thousand smaller cascades and rapids in every 
part of our great country to the varied purposes of daily life.” 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
trom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


21866. Albert Taylor, for “Improvements in apparatus for 
dressing and levelling flagstones and the like.” 

21884. Samuel Marsden, for “ An improved lock nut.” 

21898. Louis Summerfield, for “Certain improvements in or 
relating to curtain poles and other poles and rods, also 
applicable for similar purposes.” 

21909. William Thornburn, for “Improvements in means 
and appliances for raising, lowering and securing sliding 
sashes.” 

21918. Andrew Dee, for “ Improved stove.” 

21965. Joseph Bardsley, for “Improvements in combined 
door springs and checks.” 

21974. Frank Brooks Hart, for “Automatic means of 
measuring and proportionally describing graphically sections of 
tunnels, arches and bridges, also openings generally of limited 
height and width.” 

22031. Andrew Davidson McKay, for “A method of 
extracting damp from walls or other structures.” 

22075. Robert Bruce, for “An improved heliometer or 
instrument for measuring distances.” 

22082. Oscar Newmann, for “A new adjustable netted 
drawings frame and stand, serving to make freehand drawing 
easier by permitting to throw all designs placed behind it into 
squares or triangles.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


HOWARD & SONS, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND STEAM POWER. 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak Py x 1s. 8d. 9 
Walnut ,, s 1s. 11d. op 
Oak, 1l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s. a square. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s. a square. 


Solid j-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
aid and polished, from £5 a square, 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches, 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths, 
Architects’ and Surveycrs’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


BILLS 


HOWAR 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


& SONS 


OF QUANTITIES. 


Stained Cathedral Giass, and any other Interior Work. 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
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“GRIFFIN” GAS ENGINE, 


In the Competition for Gas Engines held by the Society of Arts, 


GOLD MEDAL. 


Awarded to the ‘‘GRIFFIN” Gas Engine. 


: ; Single-acting Vertical Engine 
Horizontal Type From 34 to 4-Horse Power, ' 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND MOST 
ECONOMICAL GAS MOTOR. 


SUITABLE AND USED FOR 
Hoisting, Sawing, Printing, Pumping, Grinding, Mining, Chaff Cutting, Polishing, 
Organ Blowing, Sewing Machines, Dairy Work, Boot Making, Pulverising, 
Soda Water Machinery, &c., &c., &c., 


AND UNEQUALLED FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Professor JAMIESON, M.I.C.E., F.R.S., Glasgow, in his Scientific Report, says:— 


“Throughout the whole of my electrical test the Engine WORKED VERY STEADILY; in fact I have never before 
tested a Gas Engine which maintained such uniformity of speed at full power; no pulsation or blinking being 
observable in the incandescent lamps.” 

And Professor KENNEDY, F.R.S., M.I.C.E., University College, London :— 


“There is no doubt that it is a most important practical advantage of the ‘Griffin’ type of Engine, that it 
can be made to accommodate itself to variations of resistance not only without alteration of mean speed, but also 
without alteration in the number of explosions per minute, and therefore, without any alteration of steadiness.” 


PRICES AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


SOLE MAKERS AND LICENSEES— 


DICE, HERR & Co., 


LIMITED, 


BRITANNIA ENGINEERING WORKS, KILMARNOCK, N.B, 
LONDON SHOWROOM—76 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW—98 Mitchell Street. BRISTOL—28 Bath Street. 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Aoporter, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS. OPEN. 


DARWEN.—Feb. 15.—Designs are Invited for a Building 
with Accommodation for Technical Instruction on Ground floor, 
Public Library on Second Floor and Science and Art Classes 
on Third. Premiums of 50/., 257. and 1o/. Mr. Charles 
Costeker, Town Clerk, Darwen. 

HOLMFIRTH.—Jan. 15.—Plans are Invited for a Technical 
School at Lower Bridge. Premiums of 157, 1o/. and 5/7, Mr. 

_ H. Lomax, Local Board Offices, Holmfirth. 

PENRITH.—March 8.—Designs, &c., are invited for the 
Erection of Board School. Mr. C. N. Arnison, Clerk to the 
School Board, Penrith. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAFON.—Jan. 9.—For Alterations and Improvements to 
Police Station. Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, Clerk of the County 
Council, Cardiff. 

BELFAST.—Jan. 12.—For Altering Wards in Fever Hos- 
pital. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Donegall Square East, 
Belfast. 

BLAYDON,. — Jan. 11.—For Building Twelve Cottages, 
Ryton. The Manager, Co-operative Society, Blaydon. 

BRIGHTON.— Jan. 15.—For Enlargement of Head Post 
Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

BRIGHTON.—Jan. 14.—For Construction of Pavilion on 
Pier Head. Mr, R. W. Peregrine Birch, Engineer, 5 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

, BRISTOL.—-Jan. 14.—For Construction of Floating Pontoon 
Dock (365 feet long by 85 feet wide). Mr. J. McCurrich, En- 
gineer, Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 

* BURNLEY.—Jan.:‘12.—-For Building Detached Villa. 
V. Dunkerley, Architect, Burnley. 

CALNE.—Jan. 11.—For Building House for Mr. Tom Harris. 
Mr. Charles E. Davis, F.S.A., 55 Great Pulteney Street, Bath. 
Quantities by Mr. A. Amor, Octagon Chambers, Bath. 

CARLISLE. — Jan, 22.— For Construction of Fireproof 
Floors, &c., at Proposed Public Library. Mr. W. H. Smith, 
City Surveyor, 36 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

CHICHESTER.—Jan. 15.— For Building Congregational 
Church and Schools, Mr, E. J. Hamilton, Architect, 2 New 
Road, Brighton. 

CROYDON.—Jan. 26.—For Pumping Engine, Pumps and 
Steam Boilers, for Addington Waterworks. Mr. T. Walker, 
Borough Engineer, 8 Katherine Street, Croydon. 

DUKINFIELD.—Jan. 11.—For Alterations to Old Chapel. 
Messrs, Worthington & Elgood, Architects, Manchester. 


Mr. 


GLASGOW.—Jan. 12.—For Construction of Two Tunnels of 
11 feet Internal Diameter, partly of Iron and partly of Brick- 
work, for the Glasgow District Subway Company. Messrs. 
Simpson & Wilson, Engineers, 175 Hope Street, Glasgow. 

GLASGOW.—Jan. 18.—For Building of a Stone Bridge over 
the River Clyde. Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, Engineers, 175 
Hope Street, Glasgow. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Jan. 11.—For Additions to 60 South 
Quay. Mr. A. S. Hewitt, Architect, 10 Regent Street, Great 
Yarmouth. 

HALIFAX.—Jan. 9.—For Building Workshop, Kingston 
Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Jan. 30.—For Building Store and Six Houses. 
Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 George Street, 
Halifax. . 

HORNSEY.—Feb. 2.—For Building Block of Board Schools. 
Mr, Charles Bell, Architect, 3 Salters’ Hall Court, E.C. 

HURSTGREEN.—Jan. 23.—For Building Police Station and 
Petty Sessional Room. Mr. Henry Card, County Surveyor, 
Lewes. 
ILKLEY.—Jan. 11.—For Building Grammar: School and 

Master’s House. Mr. C. H. Hargreaves, Architect, Bank 
Street, Bradford. 
INNELLAN.—Jan. 13.—For Construction of Reservoir, &c 
Mr. James Wilson, Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Greenock. 
KENSINGTON.—Jan. 14.—For Building Administrative 
Block and Three Pavilions for Patients at Infirmary, Marloes 
Road, for the Guardians.’ Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, Architect, 
<I Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
KINGSLAND.—For Building Premises. Messrs. Richards 
& Gethin, Architects, Brindley, Kingsland, Herefordshire. 
KINc’s LYNN.—Jan. 9.—For Construction of Large Sheds, 
Bentinck Dock. The Secretary, Anglo-Belgian Steamship 
Company’s Offices, Market Place, King’s Lynn. 
KIRKMICHAEL.—Jan. 11.—For Additions to Parish Church. 
Mr. John Sim, Architect, Montrose. 4 

LEWISHAM.—Jan. 14.— For Building Infirmary. Messrs 
A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

LICHFIELD.—Jan. 8.—For Construction of Sewage Precipi- 
tation Tanks and other Works. Mr. C. J. Corrie, City Sur- 
veyor, Lichfield. 

LIVERSEDGE.—Jan. 16.—For Building Church at Hightown, 
Mr. W. S. Barber, Architect, 28 George Street, Halifax. 

LLANDEBIE.—Jan. 12,—For Additions and Alterations at 
Board Schools, Cross Inn, Ammanford and Drefach. Mr. 
David Jenkins, Architect, Llandilo. 

LLANDUDNO JUNCTION.—Jan. 11.—For Additions to Resi- 
dence. Mr. Robert Grierson, Architect, Bangor. 
LONGFLEET.—Jan. 12.—For Additions, &c., to Union 
House and Buildings. Mr. H. F. J. Barnes, Architect, Town- 
gate Street, Poole. 
MANCHESTER.—Jan. 9.—For Public Urinal at Harpurhey 
Cemetery. The City Surveyor, Manchester. 
MANCHESTER.—Jan. 20.—For Supply of Engines and 
Boilers to Electric Light Station, Dickinson Street, for the Gas 
Committee. Mr. C. Nickson, Superintendent of the Gas De- 
partment, Town Hall, Manchester. 
MARKET DRAYTON.—Jan. 16.—For Adding Two Class- 
rooms, Closets and Fence Walls to National Schools. Mr. H. 
Jones, Corbet Estate Office, Market Drayton. 
METHLEY.—Jan. 25.—For Building Working Men’s Club, 
Mr. John Richardson, Estate Offices, Methley, Leeds. 
MIDDLESBROUGH.—Jan. 29.—For Works in ‘Connection 
with Reconstruction of North and South Shore Cart Ferry 
Landings, Middlesbrough and Port Clarence ; Construction of 
Two Bowstring Girder Bridges of mild Siemens, Steel (each 
150 feet span by 18 feet clear width), with Platforms of Timber, 
&c., together with Cast Metal Carriages and Standards, 
Wrought-iron Railings, &e. ; Execution of Piling and Timber- 


ELECTRIC 


Arthur B. Gill & 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GENERAL ENGINEERS, ’ 


Showrooms :—386 PARLIAMENT 
‘MAKERS OF THE GILL’S 


LIGHTING. © 
Co. 


STREET, WESTMINSTER,’ S.W. 


Telephone Nos. :—Showrooms, 3037; Works, 4832. 


IMPROVED DYNAMOS AND GILL’S PATENT SWITGHES. 


CENTRAL STATION LIGHTING, PRIVATE HOUSES, HOTELS, 
Complete, for Customers to take their supply from the Publie Electric Lighting Companies. 


CHURCHES, FACTORIES, OFFICES, &c.,; Wired-and Fitted 
Estimates Free, 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
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work ; Concrete, Brick and Stonework ; Alteration and Recon- 
struction of Emban kments, Roads, Fences, Buildings, &c. TENDERS. 
Mr. E. D. Latham, Borough Engineer, Middlesbrough. 
MITCHELSTOWN,—Jan. 14.—For Construction of Water- ABERDEEN. 
works, Reservoir and Distributing Pipes, &c., for the Guardians | For Extension of Shed on Provost Jamieson’s Quay, Aberdeen. 
of Mitchelstown Union. Mr. Richard Fitzgibbon, Clerk Greig & Craib, masonwork. 
Board-room, Mitchelstown, Ireland. : A iliam Daveson, ae k 
New SwINpON.—Jan. 11.—For Building Lock-up Shops Abernethy, Wilson Sih ies ae De eae 
with Verandahs, Boundary Walls, Piers, &c. Mr. H. J. Hamp, Tesiae tare ns 
Surveyor to the Local Board, 10 Queen Anne’s Buildings, “Total £362 xe 6d. ‘ 
Faringdon Street, New Swindon. “i Mee a ok 
‘POPLAR.—Jan. 20.—For Bathrooms, &c., at the Work- CALVERTON. 
house. Messrs. Clarkson, Surveyors, 146 High Street, Poplar. | For Building National School and Lee Memorial Institute, 
REPTON.—Jan. 18.—For Building Sanatorium for School. Calverton, Notts. Mr. W. H. HIGGINBOTTOM, Architect, 
Messrs. John Shaw & Son, Architects, The College, All Saints, 2 King John’ s Chambers, Nottingham. 
Derby. Main Building. Foundations. 
RoMFORD.—Jan. 8.—For Building Police Station. Mr. H,| Haslam & Carnill, Lowdham. . £945 8 2 £91 1 5 
Stock, County Surveyor, 9 Denman Street, London Bridge, S.E. Herring & Jew, Arnold . . . oo 6 0 64 0 0 
SANDWICH. —Jan. 12.For Supply of one $-h.p. vertical Otto J. A. Mune oa ; ; ; by a 39 eon 
Gas Engine, with Water Tank and Flywheel and 9-inch Pulley J. Greaves, Arno , ; Dilbeae papel 130 
S. Patching, Calverton . , 826 0 0 69 0 Oo 
attached ; one 2,000 cubic feet per hour Beale’s Gas Exhauster, Cw Ns om; 8 630 
with 9- inch Pulley attached ; two 3-inch disc-flanged Valves ; ATSON, Calverton (accepre = peta e 2 
one 3-inch self-acting by-pass flanged Valve ; one 15-inch Gas CLACTON-ON-SEA. 
Governor and flanged Throttle-valve ; 8 feet 2 inches of Shaft- | for Erection of a Pair of Semi-detached Houses, Marine 
ing ; three 2-inch Plummer Blocks fitted to Shafting ; and two Parade, Clacton-on-Sea, for Mr. John Jones, J.P. Mr. 
I5- inch Pulleys fitted to Shafting, for the Gas Company. Mr. W. A. FINCH, Architect, 76 Pasha Pavement, E.C. 
Joseph Latchford, Manager, Sandwich. J. Holland. : : ; : £945 On 
STOCKPORT. an 14.—For Two Public Urinals. Mr. J. Grimes . ; . : : F ‘ .. 3,900" “Omro 
John Atkinson, Borough Surveyor. Everett & Son . ; : : : ; | 3,04 50 2OmEO 
WARWICK.—Jan. 14.—For 3,700 yards of Iron Pipes with A. Porter : : 2 : ; . | SAGs Ome 
Hydrants and Fittings, &c., and Constructing Reservoir. Mr. J. Brown i : : : : s . "3,200 OnsO 
E. Melville Richards, Engineer, The Butts, Warwick. N. De Maid ; E : +) $3,200) Oo 
WESTWARD Ho!—Jan. 12.—For Enlarging Baths for W. SARGEANT, Clacton (accepted) : ; > \ 2,836 Comms 
Purposes of a Boarding House. Mr. G. Malam Wilson, Architect’s estimate . : 5 : ‘ . 2,000 MOO 
Architect, Bridge Buildings, Bideford. 
WIDNES. —Jan. 16. —For Building Engine and Well House CROYDON. 
at Water Works. Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son, Architects, 22 | For Alterations, 13 High Street, for Messrs. E. Gould, Wreford 
St. Thomas’ Buildings, Liverpool. & Co. Mr. ALFRED BRroaD, Architect, 27 Dingwall 
WROOT, LINCOLNSHIRE, —Jan. 15.—For Erecting at the Road, Croydon. 
South Level Pumping-station Two complete Sets of Centrifugal Hanscomb & Smith, Croydon . 5 : » £614, 0 0 
Pumping Machinery, including Engines and Boilers, capable of | M.Taylor,Croydon . . . . . - 597. 49..0 
lifting 100 tons of water per minute ‘each, for the Corporation of |} W. Marriage, Croydon ‘ . : , > (SOUEON 
the Level of Hatfield Chase. Messrs. Baxter & Co., Solicitors, 1Be JP Bulled, Croydon . ; ; : 579 OF .0 
; « 082105 


‘ THES. SAUNDERS, oon (accepted) ; 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. liparemp p ca” 
3 FTS HYDRAULIC WELLS LIGHT HEATING - 
| IPD. asuunce” manainsceaeo, APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


PASSENGER LIFTS, \* me e BUILDERS a CONTRACTORS. Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


STEVENS & MAJgor’s Patent. ane ON LY oU CC ESS FUL LAM Pe Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


THE SAFEST, | was 6,000 hea. SOLD GRUNDY’S 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
“tr Patent Apparatus 


Doncaster. 


MOST SILENT and 


SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED Users are— 
| Peak For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
Numerous Examples can be seen at work. Hoime & King, Beteria ie Ves ee 
Kirk & Randall,| Recommended by many of the most eminent 
Monon, Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 
Lucas, e ’ 1 
Lucas & Aird, 
SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, ‘sco /Kvery kind of Heating Appliance 
cee Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, .- 
Monk & Newall, near Manchester. 
ALL TYPES OF “Watt & Wilson, AND “TERE 
| “went” |STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 
= Wall, and 
Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and Many Others. AND EVERY KIND OF 


Hot Water Heaters. 


Hand Lifts. ADDETED Bip. Ge 
ns 1 9 GOVERNMENTS. Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 


as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. DEWARE 1 com see mre iio dis- | Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
_ 4 QUE | more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 


<< FEATURES in our Lamps, the outcome of ; 
: and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel 
. U ANT J S VW OR K Ss, | PROTECTED .® :. 50 patie “PK Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, ke., ke, 
ore AND FOREIGN TENTS. Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


QUEEN’S ROAD ana ae 
Mo GMPLE ONES STEONG Ee (DORN GRUNDY, 
BATTERSEA een Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


EACH LAMP 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITEOT. p_EAMP GUARANTEED. /30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
Price 2s.—Oflice, 176 Strand, London,W.C, A, C, WELLS & CO., {oop Midland Road. | w.n.—persect Success Ouarantecd oF No Pay. 
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LONDON—continued. 


GARSTON. 
For Building Fever Wards adjoining Infectious Diseases | For Villa at Blackheath, for Miss Pontifex.: Mr. THOs. 
Hospital, Garston. Mr. HENRY F. WAKELAM, A.ML.I.C.E., DINWIDDY, Architect, Greenwich. 
Architect. KENNARD (accepted) . i ; F oii £900 0 oO 
JosEPH WILLIAMS, Garstdh (accepied ). 
MELBOURNE. 
LANCASTER. For Waterworks at Melbourne, Derbyshire, for the Shardlow 
For Building Post Office at Lancaster, for the Commissioners Rural Sanitary Authority. 
of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. H. Fotherby & Sons, Burnley . : bf COP Ae 
J. Thomas. ‘ . : ‘ . £4,069 0 oO J. G. Robson, London 2 : ‘ =\ 3,000, Ieee 
Gr Blades: : : ; ; c é 3 s4,052eI4 75 W. Jenkinson, Leamington Spa ’ : 93,000) OO 
W. Harrison. . . ‘ : ; PPAOLZE LS O Price & Shardlow, Nottingham : 5 > £29925". bp ae 
E. Thompson . : Z . ; , 1p 411007 On, 0 T. Smart, Nottingham ~ . ° : 6 20 2,040 an OMne 
J. Hatch & Sons : ; i ‘ ‘ fy 35952000) © C. Green, Rotherham ; : : : - «29599 005 85 
W. Ives & Co. . ‘ F : : : 5 Ruer Wey (6) 6 Wile Todd, Derby aan ane = . : ieee, 4008 leet 
W. T. LANCASTER (accepied) . : P - 3,656 IO 5 J. Tomlinson, Derby . ; : ; ’ - 2,486 10 oOo 
LONDON. SEAFORTH. 
For Building Warehouse in Mitre Street, for Mr. T. Roberts | For Sewering and Roadmaking, Verdi Street, Seaforth. Mr. 
Watts. Mr. FRANK W.. M. KING, Architect, Billiter ROBERT THOMPSON, Surveyor. 
Square Buildings. Quantities by Messrs. Dunk & Catterall & Co., Liverpool . ; ; : Le ATEN OE 
Bousfeld. W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool . . : A SB GLK) Vigo) TH 
Perry & Co. : ; : : 2 J neko. oO P. Balmer, Liverpool . : P : . i Gogviom.G 
J. Morter . ; 5 : d ; : ae i237 OO A. WRIGHT, Bootle (accepted). : 3 ty /O7 FPA ees 
J... Chappell’. é : : : : wets O07 OG Surveyor’s estimate. : , : : 678 oF a 
Colls & Sons. A : : : : AO Soe | 10 
Munday & Sons ° . : : ° 4.97 99 0: O SWANSEA. 
Ashby & Horner . . . . . - 4,877 0 ©} For Building Board School, Gorseinon. Mr. J. B. MorGan, 
T. Rider & Son. : : : : : 7. 4,740) "O° 'G Architect. 
E. LAWRANCE & SONS (accepted). . - 4,685 0 o THOMAS BROS., Swansei (accepted ) : a SOR VMS ah 8 Ms 


For Erection of Iron Balconies and Staircases at the Infirmary, Williams & Evans, Llanelly  . eee » 2,215 19 O 
- High Street, Homerton, E., for the Guardians of the The tender of Williams & Evans was first accepted, but they 
Hackney Gimeneoniiod bea étecteds under supervision of discovered that they had made a mistake, and declined to 

carry on the work unless the amount of their tender was in- 


Mr. W. A. FINCH, Architect, 76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
F : , E creased. 


57. W. Cobe. : : . £880 0 0 

W. Harris . ‘ : ; : : : #1863 |0. 0 TWICKENHAM. 

W. S. Codner & Co. . : ‘ : 2 . 825 0 o}| For Sanitary and Decorative Repairs to Chesilbank, Cambridge 
J. Richmond & Co... : 5 : , 5 FO Oe Park, for Dr. J. Compton Burnett, M.D. Mr. ALFRED 
The Constructional Ironwork Co. ; ‘ 5 RIS °C) GC BROAD, Surveyor, 27 Dingwall Road, Croydon. 
JoietGiarke& Sons) a ,. : 4 : OS Ju lO sO R. Soper,Deptford.... ‘ ; : e 4h, 35 eke 
B. E. Nightingale F , F : a OOS) OL EO Hanscomb & Smith, Croydon . : é 340 4OmnO 
THE ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK CoO. (accepted). 582 0 0 i oaund ers Croy Conumer. : ‘ ; Miskin ore 
Architect’s estimate. : ; : : th. O20) 5 01.40 E. P. BULLED, Croydon (accepted : : Hy 32.5.5 OO 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 18338; Silver Medal, Faris, L389; Gould Modal, Brighton, 1889 


“ADAMANT, HULL." = e_E IsS Es S °S 


ac ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


“ o «fe  -- Offfices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
SS” «CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP GANAL 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Compenies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


BRITANNIA TIN AND COPPER WORKS. | 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
Fountain Street, Bury, and Shiffnall Street, Bolton, 
; February 13, 1891. 
. Gentlemen, —We have pleasure in announcing that we have opened extensive Show Rooms at 
417 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON (opposite Civil Service Stores). 

We have been very successful in Lighting and Ventilating Public Buildings in all parts of the Country, 

We have a large stock of Sunlights, Turrets, Exhaust Roof Outlets, Tobin’s Tubes, Air Grids, &c., &c., 
at our Show Rooms. 

We feel confident that our DESIGNS, as well as our system of Lighting and Ventilating 
Will commend themselves to all who are interested in having BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED and WELL- 
VENTILATED ROOMS. 

A visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour. If inconvenient to call, send for one of our 
Illustrated Catalogues, inspect our Designs, and read our Testimonials. ) 


Trusting to receive your favours, which shall have our prompt attention, 
We remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, J. Hl. PICKUP & CO. 


NEARLY READY. 


VOLUME XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


a 

Telegrams, Telephone 

Gebthonet. HE .e = 35,099. 
ry 


Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:—-G68S OXFORD STREET. 
. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON’ APPLICATION. SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 


ibe SKELSEYS \ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


PETERBOROUGH. 

For Building Four Cottages in Harris Street. Mr. J. G. 

STALLEBRASS, Architect, North Street, Peterborough. 
Wright, Peterforough . ; #4390 0, 0 
Sharpe, Peterborough . : é A c H Pesky eo © 
Guttridge, Peterborough . - b ; Rov) @) ©) 
Sibley, Peterborough . , : : A 3600 0, 0 
Nichols, Peterborough : é : . 360 0 Oo 
Bailey, Peterborough . : : : : 359 10 oO 
Machin, Peterborough. : : : ( avis GN 
Jellings, Peterborough. : : ‘ : 345 I0 O 
Noble, Peterborough . ; fs ; : BAOnONAO 
Wenlock, Peterborough : : - - 5 AEC 7 
Kidd, Peterborough . : ‘ : ° - 33414 0 
SPENCER (accepted) , . . . . eed me) Te) 

WOKING. 

For Building Shop and Premises, Woking, for Mr. J. E. 
Rogers. Mr. ROBERT CLAMP, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
Woking. 

With Cellar 

or Basement. 
Hall, Godalming . : ; : 7 : £6500 oO 
INGRAM, Woking* : 544.0 0 
Harris, Woking BGO 30.0 
Butt, Woking : 3 498 17 oO 


* Accepted at 4082, without Cellar. 


THE WORK OF THE PATENT OFFICE IN 1891. 


ALTHOUGH the year which has just closed has not been an 
eventful one, so far as the work of the Patent Office is con 
cerned, there has been, says the 7z/es, no lack of enterprise on 
the part of inventors. On the contrary, there is a very sub- 
stantial increase to record in the number of applications for 
patents—an increase which, with one exception, has been un- 
precedented since the passing of the Act of 1883. This is, to 
some extent, a surprise. At the end of 1889 it was found that 
the applications for that year had been 1,905 in excess of those 
sent in during 1888, this being the largest increase in any one 
year since the Act above referred to came into force. When, 
therefore, at the close of 1890 an advance of only 299 as com- 
pared with the preceding twelve months was shown, it was 
assumed by many that a maximum had been reached, and that 
in future the annual return would be practically constant, a 


was the case during the few years which preceded the Act of 
1883. This prediction is falsified by the particulars now ob- 
tainable, which show a total number of applications during 1891 
of 22,872, exceeding those of the previous year by 1,565. This 
result must certainly be considered satisfactory, except by those 
who hold the theory—an unproved if not disproved one—that 
the activity of inventors is in inverse proportion to the prosperity 
of trade. 

Regarded merely in relation to the financial position of the 
Patent Office, it is undoubtedly gratifying. No statistics are as 
yet available to show the actual amount of the receipts, but 
increase in numbers must lead to corresponding increase in 
revenue. The work of 1890 resulted in a surplus which ap- 
preciably exceeded 100,000/., and it is obvious that—as the 
operations of the office have since been conducted in a prac- 
tically identical manner—there will be an even greater surplus 
arising from the business of 1891. 

It is generally admitted that the Patent Office should not 
be regarded as a revenue-earning department; and the ques- 
tion at once arises, How should the surplus be most legitimately 
employed? After allowing a reasonable margin for unforeseen 
possibilities, it seems fair that the money should be spent for the 
benefit of inventors. The fact that the work of extending the 
Patent Office building has been undertaken indicates a disposi- 
tion to do this. The structure in Southampton Buildings, 
though of considerable size, is by no means too conveniently 
arranged, and indeed was never designed ‘for its present use. 
Not only is it too small for the satisfactory conduct of the 
greatly-increased work of the last few years, but it has disad- 
vantages which seriously interfere with its public utility. Not 
the least of these is that there is no room in it for the sales 
branch, which is consequently separated from it, being located 
in a building in Cursitor Street. The excellent library of 
technical works, too, is at present very inconveniently placed on 
the topmost floor of the building, being alike difficult of access 
and limited in area. The enormous annual accumulation of 
specifications alone needs.for its proper. stowage a great wall 
space which the present building will soon be unable to provide. 
It is obvious that this invaluable collection should be made as 
easily accessible to the public as possible, and it is hoped that 
the new work now begun will include the formation of a library 
on the ground-floor. The intentions of the Government in 
regard to the structural alterations have not yet become known, 
but as new ground has been acquired, there is reason to suppose 
that considerable extension.is contemplated. 
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SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


QUANTITIES, éc., LITHOGRAPHED 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 58. 

, ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

8PRAGUH’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
e. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES 
T. PETTITT & CO. 


AND PLANS. 
LITHOGRAPH BILLS OF QUANTITIES WITH 
THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 
Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. Orders from 
the country returned by evening mail on the same day. Terms 
on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices. Architects’ Stationery and 
Tracing Papers. 

T. PETTITT & GCO., Lithographers, 23 Frith Street, 
Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


MOTLEY & GREEN 


ESTABLISHED 1840, 


GATES. 


ara L NGS AND ROOFS. 
cry description of IRON and WIRE FENCING, CORRUGATED 
dkon Roors,&c, Llustratea Catalogue free on applleation. 


CORRUGATED BU 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


“‘ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


and enlarged for 1892. 
Now ready, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application, 


OR BLOCKS. 


PATENT 


INTERLOCKING 
FLOOR 
BLOCKS. 


These Blocks hold one another down without 
the aid of keys or dowels, and may be laid to 
any pattern or design. 


PRICES APPLY TO 


E. GREGORY, 
6 Clarence Villas, RICHMOND, 


MARTIN WELLS & CO., ALDERSHOT. 
ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, | ff 


ANCASTER, Neark GRANTHAM. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY (2 3ser=s 


GIVEN, 
t 48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 
STRODE & Co. {icspbentiehsesioeets-} LONDON, 


C. SIMPSON & CO. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY:-STEAM DRYING. 


SAW MILLS:— 
HEDON ROAD, HULL. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Oorrectly Written and 
Lithographed by returz of 


post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


f ffices, &c. 
W Estimates and full particulars 


Me on application to 


BS] LHOS. GREGORY & CO, 
p  §=Woop Pavinc anp STEAM 
: Jomngry Worxs 
““ Clapham Junctian S.W. 
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Amongst other suggestions for the employment of the 
surplus that of reducing the fees payable for obtaining patents 
has often been made. It is by no means certain, however, that 
such a step would be to the public advantage. It will be 
remembered that the Act of 1883 effected a substantial 
diminution in this direction, namely, from 5/. and 252. to 1/. 
and 3/. respectively. Those who oppose any further reduction 
urge that no person who has an invention: of worth to bring 
forward can be debarred by the present small sum from 
securing the protection he desires ; and. they maintain that the 
establishment of lower fees would, in all probability, lead to an 
influx of comparatively valueless matter which, while necessi- 
tating the employment of a larger staff at the Patent Office, 
would result in no corresponding advantage. The suggestion, 
nevertheless, has been so long discussed in interested circles 
that its adoption sooner or later has come to be considered as, 
at least, a possibility. 

The opinion is strongly held that a part of the excess 
should be applied to the completion of the work of abridging 
and indexing specifications accepted pricr to 1884, a work 
which, as is well known, has been long in arrear. The value of 
these publications to inventors and agents in facilitating search 
cannot be easily exaggerated. Their practical utility has been 
amply demonstrated ; they are in demand, and their issue is 
favoured by the Board of Trade. For many years past some- 
thing has been done in this direction, but in the early part of 
1888 arrangements were made for greatly increasing the 
number of abridgers, and these—working under the immediate 
supervision of the examining staff of the Patent Office—have 
practically completed abridgments and indexes of all specifica- 
tions printed between the years 1877-83, both inclusive. The 
publication of this matter is looked forward to with much 
interest, and it is therefore regrettable that delay has arisen in 
giving it tothe public.. For reasons not stated, too, the work of 
the abridgers has been suspended, at any rate temporarily. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


ONE of the illustrated price-sheets of Messrs. J. F. & G. Harris 
is devoted to their improved electric light wire casings. A 
variety of mouldings for this purpose are shown in American 
whitewood, best pine and yellow deal. The firm have in 
stock, ready for immediate delivery, over 500,000 feet. In 
addition, mouldings are carried out to any design in this depart- 


SS ee 


ment, as well as for all other mouldings. A large selection of 
handsome mouldings for ordinary purpose are set forth in the 
catalogues. These are kept in stock in pitch pine, mahogany 
and walnut, and many of them in American wainscot oak, &c. 
They can be supplied in other woods on the shortest notice. 
Yellow and best pine mouldings are also kept in stock. The 
registered fancy wood decorations and mouldings are excellent. 
They are especially adapted for ceilings, walls, dados, &c., of 
public buildings, offices, libraries, bathrooms, billiard-rooms, 
restaurants, ships’ cabins, &c.,; &c., and are stocked in dry 
mahogany, walnut, wainscot and Quebec oak, teak, cedar, ash, 
birch, pitch pine, &c. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. E, H. SHORLAND, of Manchester, has just supplied his 
patent Manchester grates to the workhouse, York. 


MEssrs. “C, CARR” have secured the contract to re-cast 
and re-hang the bell (weight, cwt.) at Northwood Church, 
near Bucknall, Staffordshire. 

THE Climax Ventilating Company, of 15 Great George 
Street, 5.W., have just received instructions to supply the 
necessary appliances for ventilating the new Opera House and 
several residential buildings at Settle, near Chicago, U.S.A. 
The system adopted is a combination of the automatic and 
mechanical. 


IN addition to the regular frequenters, persons seeking 
change to enjoy better weather and a milder climate will now 
find greatly improved accommodation at Newport (Isle of 
Wight), where the Swan Hotel has been rebuilt and refurnished 
in the most luxurious manner by Oetzmann & Co., the well- 
known hotel furnishers, of Hampstead Road, London. 

THE tender of Messrs. Holland has been recommended to 
be accepted for building a fire station in Priory Street, for the 
Dudley Town Council. 

MR. PATE, contractor, Airdrie, has obtained the contract 
for extending the North British Railway as far as the Ellan- 
gowan Paper Works, at a cost of some 8,000/. or 9,000/. 

THE St. Pancras Vestry have deposited a Parliamentary 
Bill, under which powers are sought to raise 360,000/, for the 
electric lighting of the whole of the parish, in addition to any 
sum that may be required for paying the costs of obtaining the 
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ORTLANDCEMENT/ JOHN 
~ 16 CHISWELL 


ting ; test 1,000 Ibs. to 14 inch; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
%, .ess than 10 per cent. residue. 
% Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
* Cardiff and Hereford Water 
4 Works. 

Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and StreetPaving. 


“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
Pipes, internal] stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD & CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 


BEST 


¥rom the Honister and 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 


BLUE Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. 


Railway and water communication. 


INGTON & G6, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chambers, 


Cher 1862 


OK 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 


White Silica Paving. 


MARBLE WORK.; 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 


G 


NO ZINC, IRON, 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


ROOFING SLATES, 


Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalied for Quality ,Colour, and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 


"Model Dwelling,’’ New= 
castle Exhibition ,1887. 


') LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
We DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRIOES 4ND TERMS APPLY TO THE SHORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE G 


EESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


‘SIMPLEX LEAD 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


au os sULAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


DOLE TS ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


AB 


Telegrams :— 


“LIMMEER, LORDOR,” fr 862, 


€0RW.OF Broce 


GREEN COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALT 


Hor Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Koofs, 
Lown Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 3.0. 


Yew Crags Quarries (near 


TAK 


FRENCH ASPHALTE €0, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 
Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 


of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 
Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 


London, 1862, 


REEN SLATE €0., 


ITED, 


LAZING 


Breweries, 
Horticultural Work. Lavatories, Full 
Tennis- particulars 


can b2 obtained 


Courts, from the Offices, 


&e. &e. 


OR PUTTY USED. 


Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, ; 14 to 1G 
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Act. The Vestry also seek power to appropriate for electric 
lighting purposes the pneumatic tubes laid by the Pneumatic 
Despatch Company, but now abandoned, in Tottenham Court 
Road, Euston Road, Hampstead Road and Drummond Street. 

THE work of constructing the Bridgnorth Castle Hill 
Railway ‘is proceeding rapidly, the great cutting being now 
almost completed by Mr. Law, the contractor. The extent of 
this difficult engineering work can now be realised, as the con- 
tinued gradient is seen to be about One in oneand a half. The 
buildings for the top and bottom stations, waiting-rooms, and 
depots are now being erected by Messrs. Bradney & Co., of 
Wolverhampton. Mr. G. Croydon Marks, of Birmingham, is 
the engineer. 

THE tender of Messrs. E, Bain & Son for the three new 
movable police stations—the price for each is to be 142/. 5s. 4d. 
—has been accepted by the Burgh Surveyor, Aberdeen. 


THE offer of Messrs. Blaikie Bros. has been accepted for 
the ironwork of the extension of the Aberdeen Fish Market, 
Mr. Kelly, architect, at 923/. 12s. _The only other tender was 
that of Messrs. Abernethy, Aberdeen, amounting to 1,185/. 


AT Glasgow the Corporation Electric Lighting Committee 
recommend that the Town Council should purchase Messrs. 
Muir, Mavor & Coulson’s electric lighting station, and 
machinery, plant, business, &c. The price proposed to be paid 
is 15,000/, Messrs. Muir & Co. supply electric light to the 
City Chambers, the Post Office, and a number of private firms 
in the central district of the city. 

THE Aberdeen Town Council have rescinded the resolution 
passed last month in regard of accepting contracts only from 
tradesmen who pay their workmen the standard rate of wages. 

THE Bridgnorth Town Council have decided to reconstruct 
the retort-beds at an estimated cost of 1,2754 

THE /udian Engineer says :—The electric light has now 
been installed at the Prince’s and Victoria Docks, Bombay. 
Three lights are run up at an average altitude of about seventy 
feet—one light for each dock and a central one between both, 
erected on a gigantic overtopping mast constructed of iron as 
far as the crosstrees, and of timber upwards. 

A PAMPHLET has been published by Messrs. Unwin Brothers, 
“The Revival of Mosaic,” by Dr. Salviati, and its applicability 
to interior and exterior decoration. 

THE “Gas Engineer’s Pocket Almanac and Lighting Table” 
for 1892, issued by Messrs. Wm. Sugg & Co., Lim., as usual supplies 


POWNALL ROAD, 
DALSTON. 


PATERSON 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
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all the information that can be required by gas engineers, &c. 
In addition to memoranda pages, other pages are printed as 
forms for the whole year, which require only to have the figures 
filled in. 

AT the ordinary meeting of the Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ Society, Mr. A. A. Myall, A.M.I.C.E., President, in the 
chair, a paper on “The Square Drilling Machine and its Uses ” 
was read by Mr. Reginald Bolton, A.M.I.C.E., Vice-President 
of the Society. A full description was given of this remarkable 
machine and samples of its work exhibited. A curious point in 
the invention is that it drills round holes with equal facility to 
any ordinary boring machine, and is really superior in this re- 
spect. A taper hole of any shape can be drilled either larger or 
smaller at the bottom than at the entrance, a capability most 
important to manufacturers of dies. The Square Drill operates 
equally well in wood, brass, and stone. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Guardians of the Hemsworth Union have decided to 
make alterations and improvements in the Workhouse, at a pro- 
bable cost of 500/. 

AT Bournemouth, the fund for raising 5,000/. to provide 
schools, in order to meet the requirements of the Education 
Department, and avert the formation of a School Board, has 
now reached 2,000/., and two sites have been chosen for schools. 

THE church of St. Andrew, Helpringham, has been restored. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. Close, of Lincoln, in 
two separate contracts—the restoration of the nave costing 600/., 
and that of the chancel 500/. 

IN the Sheffield Police Court, John Lawrence, a builder, has 
been fined 357. and costs for refusing to comply with an order 
for the alteration of the attics in some houses which he had 
erected. 

THE first portion of a large building estate, situated at Spark- 
hill, an important suburb of Birmingham, has now been com- 
pleted. The residences erected on this estate are of a very 
superior character, with large reception-rooms, entrance-halls, 
and vestibules, good cellars and larders, bedrooms, bath-rooms, 
&c., and well-arranged outbuildings. The builders were Messrs. 
At Edgbaston, another large 
suburb of Birmingham, a number of villa residences of some- 
what similar character to the preceding, but with much wider 
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frontages, have also been completed. .The builder was Mr. Vien in the morning and seven in the evening, remove any 


Edward Airey, of Gillott Road, Birmingham, At Llanelly, 
South Wales, a number of larger villas are in course of erection. 
The Gothic style has been adopted for the whole of these build- 
ings, a considerable amount of wood and stone carving, orna- 
mental stonework, brickwork, and ironwork, glass in lead lights, 
Minton tile band courses, half-timbered and cement work in 
gables, &c., and other decorative features having been intro- 
duced. The total cost of erection is about 9,000/. The archi- 
tect of these buildings was Mr. John Statham Davis, of 
$3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


VARIETIES. 


A? Southend it is proposed to form a company with the object 
of constructing, in conjunction with the Local Board, a marine 
lake, 40 acres in extent, on which miniature steamboats, yachts 
and pleasure-boats would be let on hire. 

A DISPUTE between the Hampshire County Council and 
the Bournemouth Town Council respecting the cost of main- 
taining main roads through Bournemouth has been decided. 
The length of road was 3} miles. The Town Council originally 
claimed 1,868/., which was refused by the County Council on 
the ground that it was exorbitant. The County Council offered 
1,400/., which was refused. The Local Government Board 
have now decided that the County Council must pay 2,608/., 
nearly $0o/. in excess of the original claim. 

IN the dispute between the borough of King’s Lynn and 
the Norfolk County Council, the borough claimed 1,850/. in 
respect to about eight miles of main roads, and the County 
Council offered 1,750/. The amount to be paid to Lynn under 
an award in arbitration is 1,613¢. os. 5¢@. Each party have to 
pay their own costs and half the arbitration fees. The costs on 
both sides are heavy, as barristers were engaged and expert 
witnesses called. 

THE medical officer at Kirkintilloch, Dr. Whitelaw, has 
laid a complaint before the magistrates that the means of 
egress from the chief hall in the burgh are insufficient. The 
magistrates have decided to call the attention of the hall board 
to the matter, and to insist on the defects being rectified. 

THE Gazette contains a notice by the Commissioner of 
Police of the Metropolis, giving the names of London streets 
in which no person may henceforward, between the hours of 


House Cistern, fitted 


ashes, dust or refuse from any house. 

THE Kirkcaldy School Board have received an offer from 
Mr. M. B. Nairn to defray: the cost of converting the, present 
Burgh School into a secondary.and technical school at an esti- 
mated cost of between 6,o00/. and 7,000/,, and also to fully 
equip and furnish it. 


IN connection with the Glasgow Waterworks the Kelty 
Long Tunnel has just been completed at a cost of 68,3367. 


THE attention of the York City Council has lately been 
directed to the working of refuse-destructors, and a deputation 
of six gentlemen has been appointed to visit London, Bradford 
and Hornsea, and report. 

THE Cheltenham Town Council have adopted a recom- 
mendation of the Town Improvement Committee to offer 
7,500/. for the purchase. of the Montpellier Gardens, with the 
rights of the Gardens Company in relation to the mineral wells 
and water, whether in connection with the gardens or at the 
baths in Park Road, also with the sole right to manufacture 
the Cheltenham salts. 


THE Midland Railway Company are about to carry out 
extensive alterations and improvements at Sheffield. The 
present goods station in the Wicker, and, with one exception, the 
warehouses and offices, are to be pulled down and others erected 
in their place. The new goods station will cover the site of the 
existing station and offices, and will be large enough to work 
Ioo waggons under cover. Meanwhile, a large temporary 
goods station has been erected in another part of the town. 


THE London and North-Western Railway Company con- 
template extensive alterations and developments of their works 
at Crewe, and have submitted plans to the Crewe Town Council 
of the additional canals and buildings required to be taken up 
by them. 

THE engineer to the Aberdeen Harbour Board, in his report 
as to the erection of timber wharves for the widening of the 
Upper Dock, says :—“I am of opinion, therefore, that creosoted 
pitch-pine logs 14 inches square will be sufficient for the front 
piles of the proposed wharves in the Upper Dock, and creosoted 
piles 7 inches thick for the sheet piling. I estimate the cost of 
the wharves, built of creosoted pitch-pine, at 10,5007, The cost 
of creosoting 60,000 cubic feet of pitch-pine, if the work is 
executed at Dyce by the Great North of Scotland Railway 
Company, including carriage to and from Dyce, loading and un- 
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loading railway trucks and creosoting, would be 1,800/. The cost 
of erecting a creosoting kettle and tank on the Inches, with the 
necessary engines, pumps and machinery, would be upwards of 
1,000/., and of creosoting 60,000 cubic feet of timber in this 
apparatus, 1,300/. The cost of pitch-pine creosoted is thus 
nearly 2s. per cubic foot.” It has been decided, on the motion 
of Baillie Mearns, to use pitch-pine logs not creosoted, at a cost 
of 8,700/. The contractors are Messrs. John Rust & Son. 

A BILL deposited in Parliament provides for the incorpora- 
tion of a new company, with powers to construct a line from 
Whitecross Street to Waltham Abbey, passing through 
Tottenham and Walthamstow. 

UNDER the influence of strong gales, the retaining wall of 
the new harbour at Thurso has been damaged, about 120 feet of 
the wall having been carried away. 

IN view of furnishing an increased supply of water to Bath, 
the Waterworks Committee have presented a report to the 
Town Council recommending the purchase, at an estimate of 
17,6502., of springs on the estate of Mr. Taylor, at Marshfield, 
an alternative proposal being the construction of a storage 
reservoir at Monkswood, capable of furnishing a supplemental 
yield of about 400,000 gallons a day for 120 days. 

“THE YEARLY GRAPHIC” was issued on the 2nd inst. 
The publication is intended, like comic songs at a concert, 
to make a humorous break in a sentimental programme. 
This is done by effective skits upon the staff and contributors 
of the Daz/y. The following will convey an idea of the aim 
of its compilers, and be appreciated by our readers :—“ We 
understand Mr. Burke-Downing will once more attempt his 
usual and astonishing feat of clearing Milford Lane at a ten- 
mile rate, and reaching the Graphic with his hat straight” ; 
‘What shall we do with our Boys? by William L. Thomas,” &c, 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


THE first meeting of the Fine Arts Committee, London, was 
held on Monday, January 4, at the Society of Arts, when there 
were present :—Sir Frederick Leighton, Bart. (chairman of the 
committee) ; Philip H. Calderon, R.A.; Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Owen, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.LE.; F. Seymour Haden ; Sir 
James D. Linton, president of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colours ; Walter William Ouless, R.A. ; Edward J. 


Poynter, R.A.; Lumb Stocks, R.A.; Marcus Stone, R.A.; 


W. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A.; H. Stacy Marks, R.A. ; and Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, secretary of the Royal Commission. 


THE great Manufactures Building, under the change of plam 
recently made, is expected to cost fully 1,500,000 dols., of which 
sum 460,000 dols. will be required for the huge iron trusses. 
which are to span the great central nave. 


NEGOTIATIONS are pending to secure for service during the 
Exhibition the English military band of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards. 

CARL VOGELE, the managing director of Siemens & Halske,, 
Berlin, has asked for space for a special building in which the: 
firm might make a display of its electrical machinery and 
appliances. Herr Vogele said his firm would expend 900,000. 
marks, or approximately 215,000 dols., on its exhibit. It is. 
probable that a special building cannot be granted, but that 
30,000 square feet of space will be allotted in the Electricity 


.and Machinery Buildings. 


ONE of the exhibits that the Baltimore and Ohio road ex- 
pects to show in the Electricity Building is a model of the first 
telegraph wire strung along that line by Morse. The line was. 
nine miles long, and extended from Baltimore to Relay Station. 
The line was laid in a lead pipe, 

THE State of Washington will erect a building measuring 


140 by 220 feet, costing 50,000 dols., and constructed wholly of 


State materials. The State Lumberman’s Association will 
furnish all the timber. 

DIRECTOR-GENERAL DAvis ‘has cabled Halsey C. Ives,, 
Chief of the Department of Fine Arts, who is now in Europe,, 
to accompany the Special Commission to Spain and Italy. Mr. 
Ives will meet the Commission at Paris. 

Two summer gardens, in which refreshments will be served,, 
will occupy the roof of the Woman’s Building. 

THE Pennsylvania World’s Fair Board has appointed a 
committee of five well-known art critics to select the pictures to. 
be sent from that State. It is thought 10,000 pictures will be 
offered, and that less than 100 will be selected. 

A MOVEMENT has been started to induce all the amateur 
electrical societies to combine in making a united exhibit. 

AN eagle measuring almost. 20 feet between wing tips will 
perch above the main entrance of the Manufactures Building. 
Portions of the sculptured model have been received from New 
York. Thirty models of State seals 4 feet in diameter have 
also been received. These will ornament the same building. 
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{THE Engineering Record, New York, says :—The Board of 
Directors of the American Society of Civil Engineers has 
appointed past-Presidents D. J. Whittemore and William P. 
Shinn as delegates, and Messrs. J. F. Wallace and Colonel 
W. E. Merrill alternates, to represent the Society in the 
arrangements for an International Engineering Congress and 
to provide engineering headquarters in Chicago during the 
Exposition. Colonel Merrill has died since his appointment. 
The Society has undertaken to collect a special fund to defray 
its share of the expense of the undertakings. 

THERE is now employed on the construction work a daily 
average of 4,200 men. Twenty-seven million feet of lumber 
and 2,000 tons of iron have already been used in the buildings. 


THE exhibition grounds and buildings will have a water 
service for boiler, fire and fountain uses, maintained by pumps 
with capacity of 24,000,000 gallons a day. Each exhibition 
building is to be surrounded by water-pipe not less than 
‘8 inches in diameter. The water-shed from 130 acres of roofs 
will be conveyed into the lagoon. Surface water and sewage 
proper will both be chemically treated before they are dis- 
charged into the lake. The solid sludge retained from the 
sewage will be burned under the furnaces in Machinery Hall. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 

‘THE Railway World, Philadelphia, says:—The Sioux City 
Terminal Railway and Warehouse Company has practically 
closed the contract for the erection of a new union depét at 
Sioux City, to cost from 200,000 dols. to 300,000 dols. The 
depot will be located at Third and Douglas Streets, only a 
block from the business centre. It will be of Minnesota 
granite, the main structure three storeys high. The grain-shed 
will be 710 feet long. The company has already put in splendid 
terminal yards, at a cost of over 1,000,000 dols. 

ACCORDING to the same paper, the plan by Mr. J. W. 
Balet, of New York, for the New York and New Jersey Bridge 
will unite the efficiency of the suspension cable with the rigidity 
-of the cantilever system. The application of cables will give 
economy in the use of material, besides greatly facilitating the 
work of mounting the bridge. The underside of the bridge 
will be 50 feet above high-water mark, and the top of the rails 
154 feet. The openings will be, beginning from New York, 
goo feet, 1,700 feet, 1,160 feet and goo feet wide. These large 


openings are necessary, because no obstruction should stand 1h 
the channel of the river, but a pier on the Jersey flats would bea 
benefit to vessels navigating the river, because it would be 
practically a lighthouse. The bridge will be 120 feet wide, 
have three tracks, and be composed of five girders and eight 
suspension cables, the whole to be so constructed as to be able 
to carry a load of 14,400 tons. In addition to this, it will have 
an extra system of girders to withstand the wildest hurricane. 
The cables are composed of 3,721 steel wires of ;3-inch 
diameter. Of these 3,721 wires, 192 are necessary to with- 
stand the extra strain to which the cables are subjected in very 
cold weather. The remaining wires are necessary to carry the 
girders, road-bed, &c. The weight of the eight cables will be 
5,409 tons, the weight of the girders 2,300 tons, in which is also 
surplus to take up the extra strain in very hot weather. The 
average weight of the bridge per foot and per track will be 
seven-eighths of a ton, or seven tons per foot for eight tracks, 
and its total weight 32,550 tons. When the opening of 1,700 
feet carries a load of 4,000 tons it sinks 12 inches, and a 
change in temperature of Ioo centigrades, or 180 degrees, 
raises it or sinks it 12 inches. The aim of the company in 
erecting the bridge is to concentrate all the railreads coming in 
from the east, north, west and south into one great union 
depot. 

THE American Manufacturer, of, Pittsburgh," says :—The 
United States Fire-Escape Company, of this city, has con- 
tracted to build one of the largest fire-escapes ever built in 
Pittsburgh. It is for the Messrs. Kann & Co., Mercantile 
Block, New Grant Street. It contains 800 square feet of 
balcony and 175 lineal feet of stairs. 


THE same paper says :—A report emanating from Youngs- 
town, O., states that Lindale Palmer has made arrangements in 
London, England, for the sale of the properties of the Etowah 
(Ga.) Iron Company to an English syndicate that proposes to 
expend 5,000,000 dols. in development, erection of works, &c.; 
the property includes 17,000 acres of iron, manganese and other 
mineral lands. 

THE Wheeling Natural Gas Company has given up the 
development of the territory west of Bellaire after drilling to a 
depth of 2,300 feet. The company hoped a fine supply of gas 
would be found, as that section has always promised well for 
some unknown reason. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the reports of the failure of natural gas 
in America, we read in the Manufacturer that there has just 
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been drilled the largest gas well in Indiana in west of Muncie. 
The capacity of the well is estimated at 15,000,000 cubic feet, 
and the pressure 400 pounds to the square inch. The well was 
piped and connection made with the main line, but when the 
gas was turned on from the well the force was so great as to 
twist a steel pipe 2 inches in diameter ; 20 feet of pipe was 
blown out of the ground. This well is within a few feet of 
another that has a capacity of 2,000,000 feet per day. 


ANOTHER ship canal is proposed. Mr. W. C. Gear, 
engineer, will present a Bill to the Ohio State Senate early in 
the session providing for the construction of a canal to connect 
the Ohio with the lakes. It is proposed to divert the course of 
the Ohio Canal into the Muskingum, recently improved, at 
Dresden, which would permit Lake Erie boats to enter the 
Ohio river at Marietta, while he would divert the course of the 
Miami and Erie into Mill Creek at Cincinnati. 


THE Engineering Record, New York, says :—Another 
bridge over the Ohio River has just been completed and opened 
for railway traffic with due ceremony. It carries the Ohio 
extension of the Norfolk and Western Railroad over the river 
at Kenova, W. Va. The bridge, which was built by the Edge 


Moor Bridge Works, of Wilmington, Del., is a through truss ' 


1,730 feet long, with a channel span 521 feet long, two spans of 
304 feet, and two of 301 feet. The approach from the West 
Virginia side is by an iron viaduct 2,150 feet long. 


THE same paper says that Senator Hiscock’s Billto regulate 


the building of bridges over the Hudson and East Rivers, at | 


New York, provides that any bridge hereafter erected shall be 
constructed with a single span over the river between existing 
pier-heads, and at an elevation above ordinary high water of at 
least 140 feet at the pier-head lines and 150 feet in midstream. 
A distance of at least one mile shall intervene between any 
bridge constructed under the provisions of the Act, and any 
other bridge previously located above or below it. 


THE American papers announce the death of Charles L. 
Carson, of Baltimore, one of the best-known architects in the 
Southern States, on December 18, aged forty-four years. He 


was a native of Baltimore, and son of one of the most prominent 
builders in that city. He was for many years in charge of the 
department of architectural drawing in the Maryland Institute, 
and his professional practice is represented by some of the most 
important business blocks, churches, warehouses and residences 
in Baltimore and vicinity. 


BUILDING IN EDINBURGH IN 1891, 


IN the year that has gone, says the Glasgow Herald, the build- 
ing trade of Edinburgh has shown signs of recovery from the 
depression caused by the speculative mania of two or three 
years ago. Then house property was run up with phenomenal 
rapidity in all quarters of the city in response to a fictitious 
demand, and at the end of this period of inflated prosperity 
workmen had to lay down their tools and contemplate the dire 
effects of a glutted market. During 1891, however, the law of 
supply and demand has had fair play, and there is little doubt 
that tenements which have been erected with a careful regard 
to the needs and requirements of their prospective tenants, and 
are capable of letting at a moderate rent, will soon meet with 
occupants. The building of house property alone would per- 
haps have resulted in a large number of workmen being un- 
employed ; but, fortunately, there has been no scarcity of bigger 
jobs—the construction of public edifices and the extension of 
those already existing. To take the larger works first, the 
M‘Ewan Hall, which is destined to prove such a magnificent 
addition to the New University Buildings, has, with the excep- 
tion of the domed roof, reached an outwardly complete stage. 
Then the new Princes Street Station has employed a large staff 
throughout the year, and will continue to do so for the next 
twelve months. Already the handsome front has begun to take 
shape, and to hide from the public eye the miserable shed 
which for so long the Caledonian Railway Company were con- 
tent to utilise for their eastern terminus. The foundation has 
been laid of the Empire Palace Theatre, which is to take the 
place of the demolished Newsome’s Circus. The religious 
bodies have provided builders with an unusually large number 
of orders, and it is curious in this connection to notice 
that simultaneously additions have been made to all the 
three cathedrals in the city. At St. Giles’s a Chambers 
Memorial Chapel, in memory of the generous renovator of the 
ancient structure, has been added to the north-east transept. 
The building is architecturally in complete harmony with the 
design of the church, though it is doubtful if Chambers himself 
would have sanctioned an addition which has certainly marred 
the bold and massive outlines of the High Street front. St. 
Mary’s Episcopal Cathedral has been completed by the erection 
of a richly-ornamented chapter-house, the architect being Mr. 
G. G, Scott, son of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, the architect of 
the cathedral. A more extensive alteration is that which is 
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proceeding at the Roman Catholic pro-Cathedral in Broughton 
Street. Some time ago, it will be remembered, the side chapel 
was destroyed by fire, and the necessity for reconstruction 
determined the cathedral authorities on undertaking a scheme 
for greatly enlarging the seating accommodation, and making 
the church, both within and without, more worthy of its high 
position, Of the three Presbyterian bodies the most active by 
far during the year has been the Free Church. An exceedingly 
handsome church of Gothic design, to seat 600 persons, has 
been built at Parsonsgreen ; another, to accommodate 900, is 
approaching completion at South Morningside ; while a third 
—an offshoot of the Barclay—to seat 800 and with a hall to 
hold 200 people, has been placed in Whitehouse Loan, in the 
Warrender Park district. At the Barclay Church itself—whose 
architectural abnormalities once provoked from Professor 
Blackie the remark that it “looked like a collection of rhino- 
ceroses, hippopotamuses and elephants with their heads and 
trunks up the lum” (chimney)—considerable additions have 
been made in the shape of halls, wherein the _paro- 
chial business connected with this energetic congrega- 
tion may be fittingly carried on. In regard to the 
Established Church, the most important work is the reconstruc- 
tion of St. Cuthbert’s, which is being rapidly carried on, while 
a new mission-hall in the Pleasance has been built. Rosehall 
U.P. Church has undergone a thorough overhaul, especially 
with reference to the ventilation, which was reported to be 
defective. Besides the addition to their cathedral, the 
Episcopalians are pushing forward the construction of their 
Theological Hall, adjoining Rosebery Crescent, and extensive 
alterations, including a new chancel at St. Paul’s, York Place. 
Finally, the Salvation Army have secured a local habitation 
better than they have yet had in headquarters erected on 
the site of the old Princess’s Theatre, Nicolson Street. In 
regard to educational institutions, the year has not been a 
particularly brisk one, the only buildings of any consequence 
which have been carried to completion being the S.S.C. Library 
and the Sciennes School. The former, as previous notices will 
have shown, rises from the Cowgate, immediately at the rear of 
the Law Courts, with which it is connected by a bridge. It is 
a boldly-outlined building, but as the site is hemmed in on 
nearly every side by other structures, the architect has done 
well in making it severely plain, reserving ornament for the 
interior. The upper portion of the building alone is at present 
to be used as the library, but as the store of books increases the 
tenements beneath will be utilised. The Sciennes School, at the 


head of Millerhill Place, is an elegant structure, and is intended 
to relieve the congestion in Warrender Park School, one of the 
best under the management ofthe School Board. The alterations on 
the Ladies’ College in George Square have now been completed, 
and the result has been vastly to extend, improve and beautify 
this excellent institution of the Merchant Company. In the 
neighbourhood of the West Meadows, the Sick Children’s 
Hospital is in process of demolition, in order, it is understood, 
to provide space for a very necessary extension of the Royak 
Infirmary. To the Longmore Hospital for Incurables a new 
wing has been added, while the Craiglockhart Asylum for the 
Insane is proceeding satisfactorily, though it is not expected to: 
be entirely completed until 1893. As to business premises, 
additions are being made to the breweries of Messrs. Younger, 
Messrs. Drybrough and Messrs. Mackay ; a bonded warehouse 
is being added to the North British Distillery, and the Salve 
Laundry Company have erected new premises in the Dalry dis- 
trict. In the same district the biscuit factories of Mr. M‘Vittie 
and of Messrs. Henderson have been enlarged, a creamery has 
been built for the Lothians Dairy Company, and new meter 
works have been built for Messrs. Alder & Mackay. One of 
the most extensive and important undertakings, however, has 
yet to be begun, namely, the construction of a flour-mill for 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society at Chancelot, on the borders 
of Edinburgh and Leith. In Cockburn Street, in the heart of 
the town, several old buildings adjacent to the High Street have 
been pulled down, and handsome premises for the National 
Bank and a number of tenements are being put in their place. 
As already indicated, the erection of house property has been. 
carried on only where the requirements of a district seemed to 
demand it. Thus in the Morningside district, where a little 
time ago tenements sprang up with marvellous rapidity, little 
has been done, though undoubtedly the rural attractions 
of this suburb and its neighbourhood to the Braids 
golf course would make it still more popular if railway: 
facilities rendered it more accessible from the city. In 
Newington and the Grange also very little building has been 
proceeded with, and the same remark applies to Murrayfield, at 
the western extremity of the city, in Dalry, except for the 
industrial premises already referred to, and throughout the 
north side. On the other hand, the Abbeyhill and Bruntsfield 
districts—between which lies almost the whole extent of the 
town-——have been very extensively built upon, the villas and 
gardens of the latter having given place to tenements, which 
have proved very convenient to business people. In the Old 
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Town, besides the works already alluded to, some advance has 
been made with the improvement of dwellings in the Grass- 
market ; and thanks to the Social Union, the Whitehorse Inn 
has been converted into apartments for the poor of a more 
sanitary and wholesome character than ever before that ancient 
hostelry possessed. As already stated, the year has been more 
remarkable for steadiness than for briskness of trade, and 
masons have shown no decided tendency to object to the reduc- 
tion from 83d. to 8d. per hour, which some time ago the masters 
were obliged to make, while joiners’ wages have consistently 
stood at the standard rate of 74¢. In the other branches of the 
building trade—with the exception of plasterers, whose work 
has been rather slack, and whose standard wage has been 73d. 
—steady employment has been the rule, though the educational 
agencies at work among plumbers and painters and decorators 
is leading, simultaneously with enhanced reward for work done, 
to a process of selection among the workers which makes it 
difficult to fix the wage which may be accepted as a standard. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


THE Manchester Ship Canal Company have duly deposited 
their Bill for next Session in the Private Bill Office of the House 
of Commons. Under this Bill, which contains 28 clauses, and 
deals for the most part with the acquisition of additional lands, 
power is sought to abandon the works authorised in 1885 for 
the construction of a dam and lock across the river Mersey in 
the townships of Warrington and Walton Inferior, and to con- 
struct in lieu of those works a dam with a Jock and sluices 
across the bed of the Mersey in a southerly direction, com- 
mencing in Warrington about 38 chains east of the northern 
end of Walton Girder Bridge, and terminating in Walton 
Inferior about 41 chains east of the southern end of that bridge. 
The company also ask for leave to abandon at the southern end 
of Fairholme Street, Salford, the opening bridge across the 
river Irwell authorised in 1888 ; and the Bill proposes to repeal 
those sections in the Act of 1885 which compel the company to 
complete the lock at Weston Point contemporaneously with the 
canal, and the works between “ No Man’s Land” and a point 
“ A” on the Parliamentary plan, including Weston Mersey Lock, 
within two years after their commencement. An extension of 


time is sought until December 31, 1895, for completing the War- 
rington Dock, which is an extension of three years beyond the 


time originally sanctioned. By clause 22 of the Bill, Parlia- 
ment will be asked to exempt all vessels entering or leaving the 
canal by the entrance channel at Eastham from the tolls, rates 
or dues leviable by the Upper Mersey Navigation Commis- 
sioners under their Act of 1876; and by clause 23 the company 
ask for power to demand a toll of 7s. 6d. for every barge or tug- 
boat proceeding along the Bridgewater Canal, or the branch 
canals connected therewith, and propelled by a power “ other 
than animal power, such power being self-contained.” Power is 
also sought by the company to claim and recover for convey- 
ance of traffic over their railways such a portion of any through 
rate “as they would for the time being be authorised to charge 
in respect of the conveyance by them of that traffic over their 
railways.” 


A. C. HOBBS, THE LOCK EXPERT. 


THE death, on October 6 last, at Bridgeport, Conn., of this 
most noted of American lock experts, says the Scéentific 
American, recalls many striking incidents of his remarkable 
professional career, for in the study of locks and the mechanism 
of opening them he made a unique profession and a world-wide 
reputation. He was born in Boston, October 7, 1812, his 
father being a carpenter and joiner from England, and _ his 
mother coming from Wales. At ten years of age he com- 
menced his work as a boy on a farm, which was followed by a 
place in a dry-goods store, and that by commencing to learn. 
wood-carving. Carriage-body making came next, and then a 
short trip as a sailor, after which tin-plate work and coach and 
harness trimming were tried, to be followed by an apprentice- 
ship at glass-cutting, an occupation he followed for about eight 
years. In connection with cutting glass-door knobs he invented 
and patented a new method of fastening the knobs in the 
socket by which they were attached to the lock, by which he 
was first brought in contact with lock-makers. He afterwards 
opened a store in New York to sell locks and fireproof safes, 
and made a specialty of bank locks. He got up for himself a 
very fine set of tools for opening vaults and safes, and made 
his first call with them and one of his own locks on a bank at 
Stamford, Conn. 

They had on their doors a Jones padlock, which held an 
iron strap over the keyhole of an Andrews bank lock which had 
cost the bank 150 dols. In addition they had a warded lock, 
making three locks, any one of which was considered quite 
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secure against being opened without the proper key. Also a in England. William Brown, of Liverpool, was the inventor of 
supposed secure lock was placed on the outside door of the | a later lock which was used on the safe of Brown, Shipley. & 
bank. The bank directors decided that if the lock on the out- | Co., bankers, and in order to open it the letters of a word were 
side of the door and those on the vault could be opened in two | selected from a dial on the door. Mr. Hobbs called at the 
hours without injuring the locks, they would purchase a new | bank and had an interview with Mr. Brown, who locked the 
lock. Mr. Hobbs then, after examining the keyholes, selected | safe and then said that it was utterly impossible to open it with- 
a few instruments from his assortment, opened the outside door | out knowing the combination. While conversing with Mr. 
and the three locks on the vault in twenty-three minutes. No | Brown, Mr. Hobbs stood with his back to the dial, and with 
further argument was needed, the new lock was purchased and | one hand behind him unlocked the safe and pronounced the 
their vault made secure. This occurred in January 1847. From | lock worthless. 
that time until 1&51 his whole attention and time were occupied Mr. Hobbs began lock-making for himself in Cheapside, 
in visiting banks, including nearly all in the United States. London, and in time the business grew enormously. In 1860 
In 1848 Mr. Hobbs was at the bank of Lancaster, Pa., | he came to New York, but retained his interest in the firm of 
putting on a lock that he had sold them. As the cashier came | Hobbs, Hart & Co. Then he took charge of the Howe Sewing 
in the bank with his morning paper, he said, “ Mr. Hobbs, there | Machine Works in Bridgeport, and in 1866 was placed in 
is something for you,” throwing down his. New York paper, ; charge of the Union Metallic Cartridge Works of Bridgeport, 
in which was an advertisement from a Mr. Woodbridge, of | of Schuyler, Hartley & Graham of New York. A few buildings 
Perth Amboy, offering 500 dols. to anyone who would open | were erected. The works have grown to be the largest in the 
his lock, then on one of Herring’s safes in the. Merchants’ | world, of the kind, from 1,500 to 2,000 hands being constantly 
Exchange reading-room in New York. Mr. Hobbs said to the | employed in filling orders from all parts of the world. 


cashier, “ That is my money.” ‘ What,” said he, “do you Mr. Hobbs continued to superintend the works until three 
think you can open it?” “Yes,” said Mr. Hobbs, ‘and I | years ago, when he was succeeded by his son, Alfred J. Hobbs, 
leave for New York as soon as I have finished putting on this | the present superintendent. Mr. Hobbs had been called 
lock.” “Commodore” for many years because of his active interest in 


Mr. Hobbs went to New York, and had thirty days in which | yachting sports. He was owner of the yacht Quinnipiac, on 
to open the safe, within which had been placed a cheque for | which he spent a good portion of his leisure. He leaves one 
500 dols. The room was cleared at 9 o’clock in the evening, | son, two daughters and a widow. 
and at 11.30 Mr. Hobbs had the position of all the tumblers 
marked out and a wire inserted by which the bolt NW, Manel DIgW oun. Ts 
could be withdrawn. Early in the morning he sent word to 
Woodbridge that something was the matter with the lock, and COMPLETION OF THE MERSEY TUNNEL RAILWAY. 
requested him to come in at Io o’clock. Woodbridge was | ON the 11th inst. (says the Liverpool Daily Post) will be 
delighted, as he had arranged that if any instrument should be | opened for traffic the new station of the Mersey Tunnel Rail- 
inserted in the lock and the tumblers were not in proper posi- | way at the bottom of Bold Street. With the completion of the 
tion, such tool would be locked in and could not be withdrawn. | station at Bold Street the scheme may be said to have been 
At 10 o'clock Woodbridge, the directors, and the arbitrators | brought successfully to a conclusion. It was not until 1879, 
were on hand, and Mr. Hobbs carefully moved the wire which | after the expenditure of 125,000/. upon trial borings, that 
he had watched for three hours, and then pulled open the door | the promoters ventured to appeal to the public for support, and 
of the safe and secured the soodols. In April 1851, Mr. Hobbs | that a company, of which the Right Hon. H. Cecil Raikes, 
went to London to examine a wonderful lock made by Brahma. | M.P., was chairman, was formed for carrying the project of the 
There was a standing offer of 200 guineas to any one who | Mersey Railway into effect. The experience of the engineers 
should be able to open it without the key. A committee was | in the construction of the tunnel is not a little curious. It was 
appointed, long articles were published in the newspapers, and | proved by the borings that the position in which the tunnel was 
the trial began. It took Mr. Hobbs 51 hours to pick the lock, | proposed to be bored was not only the most important from the 
and there was a complete overthrow of the locks in general use | point of view of public convenience, and therefore of commer 
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cial advantage, but was from the point of view of engineering 
difficulty decidedly the most preferable. In this position the 
cuttings passed through the sandstone rock, although on 
the Liverpool side the shafts were sunk through a consider- 
able depth through “ made” ground, the whole of Mann Island 
and the Goree being composed of earth and gravel tipped on 
the old bank of the river. Indeed the miners passed through 
the cellars of old houses and unearthed old waterpipes ; 
excavated through a depth of tipped rubbish on which these 
houses had evidently been built; and then came upon the 
former strand of the river, beneath which was the blue silt 
usually found ; then a stratum of boulder clay ; and finally the 
red sandstone rock. Once begun, the works were pushed 
forward night and day, Sundays excepted, until January 1884, 
when the last few feet of rock were cleared away by the boring 
machine, and the Mayors of Liverpool and Birkenhead met in 
fraternal greeting beneath the river. The operations gave em- 
ployment to 3,000 men working three shifts of eight hours each, 
but were greatly accelerated by the use of Colonel Beaumont’s 
boring machine, on which discs of chilled iron are set ina 
strong iron bar made to revolve by means of compressed. air. 
This machine scooped out a tunnel 7 feet in diameter; and by 
successive improvements Colonel Beaumont attained a speed 
of 150 feet per week, leaving the old method of blasting far 
behind. As the machine moved forward the rock behind was 
broken out to the size of the main tunnel and bricked in in 
short lengths. One remarkable circumstance in connection 
with the work is that the boring from the Birkenhead side and 
the boring from Liverpool were found, when they were com- 
pleted and joined, to be out of line by only 1 inch. This 
excellent result was attained by careful calculations and experi- 
ments with perpendicular wires kept in position by weights, 
which, to avoid oscillation, were suspended in buckets of water. 
From shaft to shaft the tunnel is 1,770 yards in length and 
26 feet in diameter; but for a length of 4oo feet at the 
James Street and Hamilton Square stations the arch is enlarged 
to 50} feet. The tunnel is lined with from six to eight rings 
of solid brickwork embedded in cement, the two inner 
rings being blue Staffordshire or Burnley bricks. For the 
purposes of ventilation a smaller tunnel, 7 feet in diameter, 
was bored parallel with the main tunnel, with which it is con- 
nected in eight places by cross-cuts, provided with suitable 
doors. Both at Liverpool and at Birkenhead there are two 
guibal fans, one 4o feet and the other 30 feet in diameter. 
The smaller, which throw each 180,000 cubic feet of air per 
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minute, ventilate the’ continuations of the tunnel under 
Liverpool and Birkenhead respectively, and the larger tunnel 
under the river. The fans remove together 600,000 cubic feet 
of air per minute, and by this combined operation the entire 
air in the tunnel is changed once in every seven minutes. By 
the use of regulating shutters the air passes in a continuous 
current and the fans are noiseless. The telegraph and 
telephone wires pass through the tunnel, thus avoiding the 
long detour by Runcorn. Probably, as a feat of engineering, 
the construction of the new station at Bold Street is not 
inferior to any part of the scheme advanced. Under very 
singular and perplexing difficulties it could only be pro- 
ceeded with in its first stages from midnight until six o’clock 
the following morning, it being of course essential that the 
traffic at the Central Station should not be interfered with. 
During these hours, night after night, trenches were cut at 
intervals of to feet across the roadway connecting the arrival 
platforms at the station, and into these were placed strong baulks 
of timber, across which planks were laid as a temporary road- 
way. Beneath these planks, which were taken up and put down 
as required, the rock was excavated to a depth of 9 feet, and the 
baulks supported upon stout props. Then from the driftway 
or rough boring beneath well-holes were bored to the upper 
excavation, and through them the strong upright iron pillars 
designed to support the roof of the new tunnel station were 
passed, bedded and securely fixed in position. No sooner were 
they zz sz¢w than the most troublesome part of the task was 
entered upon, for the baulks had then to be removed in order to 
allow to be placed in position the girders running the length of 
the new station, and resting on the tops of the upright pillars. 
From these longitudinal girders cross girders of great strength 
were placed, and between these were built brick arches, packed 
above with concrete. This formed the roof of the new station. 
One portion of it passed under the rails in the station above, 
and had to be constructed without stoppage of the traffic. The 
rails had consequently to be supported on a temporary steel 
bridge of ingenious design, constructed by Mr. C. A. Rowlend- 
son, the resident engineer and manager of the company, under 
whose personal supervision, as representing Sir Douglas Fox, 
the work has been carried out. With this device the men were 
enabled to go on in safety although locomotives were passing 
immediately above their heads. After the completion of the 
roof the station below was excavated by what is technically 
called “plug and feather” work—that is to say, by drilling 
holes into which powerful wedges are driven to split the rock. 
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INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


THIS Institution has just celebrated its. 74th anniversary. 
Founded by six young men then beginning their engineering 
life, it has grown to be one of the largest bodies in the kingdom, 
numbering 6,139 of all classes. In the Royal charter of incor- 
poration, granted to the Society in 1828, its object was stated 
to be for the general advancement of mechanical science, more 
particularly in its application to civil engineering, and some of 
the principal objects of the art were set out. It was, however, 
pointed out that “its scope and utility will be increased with 
every discovery in philosophy, and its resources with every in- 
vention in mechanical or chemical art.” The range of practice 
has accordingly, during the last 50 or 60 years, become much 
enlarged, and now embraces many classes of works for facili- 
tating internal communications, and for communication between 
the sea and land and across the seas, for the reclamation, 
irrigation and drainage of land, and for the sewerage, water 
supply and lighting of cities and towns, for the design and 
construction of mechanical prime-movers and of machinery of 
all kinds, and for the operations of mining and metallurgy. 


® 


IMPROVEMENTS AT WEST HAM. 


AN inquiry has taken place at. the Town Hall, Stratford, 
before Colonel J. Ord Hasted, R.E., one of the inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, relative to the application of the 
West Ham Corporation for power to borrow several large sums 
of money for various purposes of public improvement. Mr. 
F. E. Hilleary (the town clerk) and Mr. Lewis Angell (the 


borough engineer) represented the Corporation; while the | 


mayor (Alderman G. Hay) and a nuinber of the members of the 
Town Council were present. The first matter dealt with was a 
sum of 24,234/7., which was required for sewerage works and 
street improvements. The next item was 26,000/. for the 
purchase and laying out of a public pleasure ground for South- 
west Ham. The park would have an area of nearly nineteen 
acres. The money requisite for the erection of two free public 
libraries—one in the Barking Road and one at Stratford—was 
the next subject for inquiry. The sum of 16,0007. was required 
for the erection and fitting (apart from books) of these libraries. 
The next subject-matter of inquiry was an application for 
power to borrow 25,000/. for the erection of a public-hall and 


municipal buildings at Barking Road and the fixing ofan organ 
in the Town Hall at Stratford. For the buildings in the south — 
18,6807. was required, 2,400/, for the land, and 2,000/. for an 
organ ; and another 2,000/. was wanted for the organ in the | 
Stratford Town Hall. Colonel Hasted, having proceeded to 
view the sites and works for which the moneys were required, 
intimated that he would forward his report to the Local 
Government Board in due course. The inquiry, it will be seen, 
involved loans amounting in the aggregate to 92,334/. 


ROADS IN FRANCE. 


THE excellence of French roads is well known. The United 
States Consul at Bordeaux describes how they are made. The 
materials are brought from the nearest quarries and placed at 
either side of the route surveyed. In order that the full amount 
contracted for may be delivered, the stone must be heaped in 
angular piles of prismatic shape and fixed dimensions. These 
heaps, placed at a given distance from one another, are after- 
wards visited by an official inspector, and must in all instances 
fit exactly beneath a skeleton frame carried by him. The mate- 
rial is usually marble, flint, stone or gravel, and whatever is used 
must be of the best quality and cleansed from all foreign sub- 
stances. The stone must be broken so that each piece may pass 
through a ring 23 inches in diameter. It is then spread evenly 
over the road, the interstices being carefully filled in with 
smaller pieces, so that the whole is smooth and free from abrupt 
eminences and depressions. A steam-roller then crushes and 
further evens the whole, after which a superficial layer of clay 
and earth completes the work. Roads are classed as national 
roads, which are the main arteries of the system connecting most 
distant parts of the country, and are constructed and main- 
tained by the Government ; department roads, which connect 
different points of the same department or of two adjoining 
departments, and are constructed and maintained by the de- 
partment ; highways and public roads, which are the property 
of the commune through which they run, but are in practice 
made and repaired by the department from taxes levied on the 
commune, supplemented by a department subsidy ; cross roads, 
which are maintained by sums derived from the ordinary 
revenues of the commune, occasionally supplemented by addi- 


' tional taxation ; and country roads, which are kept in order by 


the commune, except they are injured by unusual traffic, when 
an indemnity may be claimed by the communal administration. 
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For the purpose of maintaining the common roads the in- 
habitants living in the district are obliged to work three days 
in each year or pay an amount equivalent to the compensation 
of a labourer for three days. The Censul at Havre says that 
French pavements increase in excellence with age. In France, 
he says, all roads have perpetual attention. If from weight, 
rain or other causes a hollow rut or sink is formed, it is re- 
paired at once. Where the space to be repaired is of limited 
area, the rolling of the new coating is left to the wide tyres of 
the heavy carts, but in the case of extended areas a steam- 
roller is brought into use. Every carrying and market cart in 
France is a road-maker instead of a rut-maker, for it has tyres 
usually from 4 inches to 6 inches in width. 


THE MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


AN important report has been presented to President Harrison 
by a Commission appointed some time ago to investigate the 
condition of the streets and subways of Washington. The 
report is based upon a study of the conditions in foreign cities 
and upon information elicited by correspondence with the 
authorities of the leading cities in the United States. The 
main recommendation of the report is that the municipality 
should own its own streets in every sense of the term. It 
should, in the first place, own the street tramways. As an 
illustration of the advantages of municipal ownership of the 
latter the case of Paris is mentioned. The Municipality of 


Paris owns all the tramways, and every ten yeurs leases the | 


system out to the highest possible bidder. As a result, accord- 
ing to the report, the city receives an annual rental of 5,000,000 
francs, tram communication is cheaper in Paris than in any 
other city in the world, transit is more rapid, and the service to 


the public is better in every way. Next comes the question of | 


the ownership of gasworks. These also, the report says, 
should be owned by the municipality. In support of this 
recommendation the experience of Philadelphia is cited, the 
reports of the directors for years past being quoted to show 
the complete success of the plan. The general conclusion is 
that, in spite of the scandals which have at one time or 
another attached to the gasworks in that city, the people 
have been better served than would have been the case 
under private ownership. The city, the report says, has 
received a handsome revenue and has saved a large sum 


which would have been paid for city lighting to private - 
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companies. To illustrate the advantages of municipal owner- 
ship of waterworks, the case of Baltimore is cited. Under this 
head the report concludes that with municipal ownership the 
supply of water is far more generous and of superior quality at 
a much smaller expense, and that the city’s own supply for 
sanitary and fire-extinguishing purposes is out of all proportion 
to that in cities where private corporations control the business. 
The bulletin on the social statistics of cities, recently issued by 
the Washington Census Office, which gave complete tables for 
fifty of the largest cities, showed that of this number thirty-five 
own their own waterworks. The fact was also brought out that 
while the average cost of the waterworks per head of the 
population was 31°20 dols. in the case of private companies, it 
was 21°35 dols. in the case of those owned by the cities them- 
selves. Like conclusions are expressed by the report as regards 
the ownership of electric lighting and other public works. The 
report says that the granting of franchises to private companies 
for these works is one of the most fruitful sources of corruption 
in State and municipal legislative bodies. While the report, 
however, declares in favour of public ownership, it does not 
advocate the working by the municipalities. What it does 
recommend, as offering the best prospects from the standpoint 
of combined economy and efficiency, is the letting of the works 
to the highest responsible bidder. 


WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE contemplated improvements in Parliament Street, West- 
minster, for which an Act was obtained in 1887, but which have 
not yet been carried out, are to be still further delayed. The under- 
taking was originally given in charge of a company, to be regis- 
tered for the purpose under the Companies Act ; but it has been 
found impracticable to form a company, having regard to the 
nature of the undertaking, under the conditions prescribed in 
the Act, and a Bill has therefore been introduced for considera- 
tion during the coming session, by which it is provided that the 
restrictions in section 4 of the Act of 1887 (a section intro- 
duced on the third reading of the Bill in the House of Lords) 
shall be repealed, and that any company registered for the pur- 
poses of that Act shall not exercise‘any of the powers without 
the authority of the Commissioner of Works. Power is also 
sought for the extension of time to the extent of another three 


_ years for the purchase of land, and four years for the comple- 


tion of the works. 
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IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES IN SCOTLAND. 


IN the annual report on iron and steel manufactures for the past 
year, which is given by the Glasgow Herald, we find the 
following :— 

Bridge Building. 


In our report upon this important branch of industry for the 
year 1890 we pointed out that towards the end of that year 
competition had become somewhat keen in consequence of the 
scarcity of orders at the time, and this state of matters con- 
tinued more or less during the year now drawing to a close. 
Although it cannot be said that at any period bridge building 
has been in a depressed state locally, nothing of an eventful 
nature, in so far as new contracts are concerned, occurred 
during the current year. Amongst the principal contracts 
placed with local builders may be named six spans, each of 
300 feet, for the Kistna River Bridge of Indian State Railways, 
contracted for by Messrs. P. & W. MacLellan (Limited), 
Clutha Works. Each of these spans weigh 536 tons. The 
same company also contracted for a large ‘bridge for the East 
Coast Lines of the Indian State Railways, consisting of twelve 
150 feet spans of an aggregate weight of 1,750 tons, while they 
are also engaged at present in the erection of a viaduct across 
the Bilston Valley for the North British Railway Company 
upon the Roslin Branch of that company’s system. There have 
rot been many home contracts placed locally during the year, 
but amongst those secured in the district we may mention the 
bridges for the widening of the North British Railway from 
Corstorphine to Haymarket, secured by Messrs. Findlay & Co., 
Motherwell, and those for the Hamilton Hill Railway, in the 
northern outskirts of our city, about to be constructed for the 
Caledonian Railway Company, but for which the contracts are 
not yet finally settled. Two important bridges have been com- 
pleted and formally opened in our city during this year, viz. 
the bridge across the Kelvin at Hillhead and the Dalmarnock 
Bridge across the Clyde, while the contract has been placed 
for another bridge across the Clyde at Cambuslang. Messrs. 
William Arrol & Co., Dalmarnock Ironworks, have been well 
employed during the year, particularly with the bridges for the 
Manchester Ship Canal and the London Tower Bridge. With 
regard to the prospects for the incoming year, there is a fair 
amount of work in hand at the moment, and some good 
inquiries are being made, from which it may be inferred “that 


at least. There is nothing of any consequence to mention in 
connection with the wages question, as there have been no 
disputes of any importance during the year that have come to 


our knowledge. 
Cast-tron Pipes. 


Glasgow has always been the headquarters of this trade for 
the supply of water and gas conduits for all quarters of - the 
globe, and the year closing has been no exception to the 
experience of former years. A good general business has been 
done in all departments, the orders coming principally from the 
British colonies, a large contract having been secured in the 
beginning of the year for the Sydney Waterworks, New South 
Wales. The trade has been affected detrimentally, however, 
by the state of the various South American countries—the war 
in Chili, happily now ended; the political revolution in the 
Brazils, and the miserable financial condition of the Argentines. 
Nothing but time can bring back financial confidence in these 
nations ; but when prosperity returns the water supplies of the 
various cities must have first attention, and we may fairly 
anticipate that, as in the past, the orders will come here. A 
contract for 10,000 tons of large pipes has recently . been 
secured for the Newcastle and Gateshead Waterworks, and 
also about 5,000 tons for Dundee, and the local trade may be 
said to be fairly brisk. The stagnation in the iron market has 
not been without its effect on this trade, as when there is no 
movement in prices it is unnecessary for corporations to hasten 
the giving out of orders, whereas when there are fluctuations 
even municipal commissioners are tempted to urgency in order 
to secure their pipes at bottom prices. So far as labour is 
concerned, it is satisfactory to note that there has been no 
breach throughout the year in the harmonious relations which 
have long existed between the founders and the moulders. 
The recent demise of Mr. David Laidlaw takes away another 
of the veteran ironfounders of Glasgow. Like Mr. Robert 
MacLaren, of Port Eglinton, who died in the preceding year, 
Mr. Laidlaw made a large fortune in pipe-founding, and both 
gentlemen did much in their day to make Glasgow the home 


of the pipe trade. 
Small Pipes. 


The trade in greensand pipes (small sizes) has been quite 
featureless throughout the year. A fair business has been 
done, but prices have been low. The outlook for the coming 
year is by no means bright. Still let us hope that enterprise, 


builders will be well employed for the early part of next year | which has been so ‘long dormant, may be roused to activity, 
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and that thereby the foundries may be kept fully employed. 
So far as the power of production is concerned the founders of 
this district keep themselves well abreast of the times, and 
economy in production is obtained by the adoption of the 
latest developments in plant and machinery. If a “boom” 
should ever come in this trade the Glasgow founders are well 
equipped for taking advantage of it. 


Cast-iron Railway Sleepers and Chairs. 

The production of these castings in this district is develop- 
ing. Railway engineers are not slow in showing their decided 
preference for Scotch sleepers and chairs, even when such 
castings can be obtained at lower prices from the Middles- 
brough district. Of course these castings, while not requiring 
to be of fine quality, must be strong; and it is well that this 
should be appreciated. While local orders have been fairly 
plentiful, there has been a dearth in the trade with the South 
American Republics. However, as things get settled there, it 
is anticipated that a fairly good business will be done by them 
with the Glasgow foundries. Last year we referred to the 
fresh development in this trade at the Lockburn Ironworks, 
and it is pleasant to know that the enterprise has been 
attended with success. Some good orders have been executed 
at Lockburn for the Indian railways, where cast-iron sleepers 
are very largely used. Freights have fortunately been very 
moderate throughout the year, and this has been an important 
factor in securing work for the new foundry. Some attempt 
was made to have the Clyde dues on these rough castings 
reduced, but meantime without success. The Clyde Trustees 
might well consider whether some modification should be 
allowed, with a view to again making Glasgow the head- 
quarters of this important industry. Besides foreign work, 
Macfarlane, Strang & Co. have done a very large business 
in chairs for the local railways, and the great extensions of the 
various railway systems augurs well for the continued prosperity 
of this trade. 

Galvanised Tron, 

Keen competition has again marked the trade in galvanised 
iron during 1891 ; and the stoppage of one large English firm 
has been recorded. Spelter has ruled high, the price being 
upheld by a strong foreign syndicate, which it is understood 
enters into arrangements extending over five years for regulat- 
ing supplies and prices. Black sheets have not fluctuated 
much, but any little decline in prices of sheets or spelter has 
been more than given away to buyers, and galvanised and 


corrugated sheets are lower than a twelvemonth ago. The 
Australian trade has not been as good as usual, and the 
trecubles in South America have interfered largely with exports 
of galvanised sheets to the different markets there. The 
M‘Kinley tariff has not prejudiced this trade, as for some time 
past they have made their own galvanised and corrugated 
sheets in the United States. In the home trade galvanised 
flat sheets for working up are growing steadily in favour; and 
considering their merits, the price compares favourably with 
iron. 
Iron Roofing. 

In the department of iron roofing a very fair amount of 
work has been turned out during the year 1891, several good 
contracts having been placed locally both on home and foreign 
account. It would be impossible in a short notice such as this 
to give anything like a detailed statement of all contracts of 
this description, and we must therefore confine ourselves to 
mentioning the principal orders which were secured by our 
local manufacturers. Early in the year Messrs. Findlay & Co., 
of Motherwell, secured the iron roofing for the new Princes 
Street Station, Edinburgh, for the Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany, while the ironwork contract for the new offices of same 
station fell to the lot of Messrs. P. & W. MacLellan (Limited), 
Clutha Works. The Clyde Trustees have been good customers 
in this particular line, having placed three sheds for harbour 
and dock requirements, all of which were secured by Messrs. 
P. & W. MacLellan (Limited). One of these was for a new 
shed with iron roof, to replace the old ‘structure that stood in 
front of the Custom House, to the east of Jamaica Street 
Bridge. Another was for a large two-storey shed with iron 
roof for the new Cessnock Dock at Govan ; and the third was 
for a new boatshed for the works of the trustees at Dalmuir. 
Messrs. MacLellan also executed the contract for an additional 
retort-house and coal-store for Tradeston Gasworks, and 
have now in hand a large market building for Singapore. 
Other firms in the city and neighbourhood have turned 
out an average amount of work during the year, and the 
prospects for next year are of an encouraging nature. 


Tronfounding. 

Ironfounders in the light and ornamental trades have been 
comparatively busy throughout the year, principally with home 
orders. As an evidence of the general briskness, the funds of 
the Iron Moulders’ Association have increased during the year 
over 6,0007, While work has not been scarce, prices for plain 
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tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 


the weather. Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints. 


Only to be had from 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


Or their authorised Agents. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


ESTIMATES FREE, 
INSTALLATIONS GUARANTEED. 


FRANK SUTER & CO., 


66 BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
JOHN CLARK, 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 
Manufacturer of every de- 
scription of useful 
and orna- 
mental 


Sieves, 
Lime Screens. 
Special low Quotations 
fer Wire work for the protec- 
tion of Windows and Skylights. Price 
Lists and T)lustrations post free on application, 
Half-inch Mesh, 4/d. per toot super. Estab. 1855. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“‘Pheasantry, London.” Special 
Attention given to Architects’ Designs, 


rls 346 Euston B. 
wot Lightning *” 
AN ace GEVSEr 


m5 Minutes 
1889-GOLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889. ° 


And Seventeen other GoD, SILveR, and BRONZE MEDALS, 


W™ WOOLLAMS & CO., 


Original Makers of 


ARTISTIC. 


wT 


WALL-PAPERS, 


GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths: 
ESTIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE. 
Kindly note “Trade Mark,” a Bale of Wool branded YW azd 
two Lambs suspended. 


SOLE ADDRESS:—110 HIGH STREET (near MANCHESTER 
SQUARE), LONDON, W. 
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castings have reached a very low ebb, so much so that 
founders in this branch of trade would do well to combine in 
their rates to secure themselves against the loss that must 
result from the present ever-keen competition. Foreign busi- 
ness during the year has been very bad, and the prospects in 
this direction for 1892 are certainly not promising. It is some- 
what difficult to come at the exact output as compared with last 
year, but, considering the data at our command, we find it all 
points to the output having been sustained. It would therefore 
seem that the home trade has improved considerably, as the 
foreign shipments have seriously fallen off, though the output 
remains very much the same as last year. 

The Sun Foundry has been fully employed all the year, 
principally with architectural and sanitary castings. Orders 
for foreign and home railway and tramway station work, rail- 
way bridges, large straight and spiral stairs, have been plentiful 
all the year over. Bandstands, clock towers, spray and drinking 
fountains (some of the spray fountains over 4o feet high) have 
occupied several of their shops almost exclusively during the 
past summer and winter months. It is very gratifying to 
know that this speciaily artistic branch of ironfounding, so 
fong associated with France, is being so successfully com- 
peted for at our own doors, and that the merit of 
these productions has already earned for our townsmen 
not only the highest honours at all exhibitions, but also a 
constant flow of orders mailed from all parts of the globe. 
New Zealand, Australia, Africa, Egypt, Brazil, Chili, Italy, 
Spain, the colonies, and, of course, the United Kingdom, 
have all been buyers of these large artistic spray fountains. 
Several magnificent large (and, of course, expensive) gates in 
both cast and wrought-iron for English Corporations, private 
mansions for Indian, Brazilian, Greek, and Egyptian orders 
have necessitated many months’ overtime being wrought. This 
firm is the contractor for the lamp pillars for the city, and from 
thirty to forty per week of each pattern of lamp pillars are sup- 
plied as required by the energetic head of the City Lighting 
Department. There has been a repetition of contracts for 
large quantities of lamp pillars for China, the Straits Settle- 
ment, South America and South Africa. This year’s orders 
from corporations for urinals, conveniences, shelters and other 
sanitary work have been more abundant than usual. Sanitary 
science, now so universally studied by burgh engineers and 
surveyors, has led to the development of an unusually large 
trade in the above castings, and also in street bins, refuse 
receptacles, &c. During the year several of the largest home 


and foreign contracts for pillars and other castings largely 
employed in installations of electric light to cities have been 
secured. The north-eastern district must benefit considerably 
by the large amount of money paid every week to the huge hive 
of workmen within the area of the works. Prospects for 1892 
are, on the whole, very encouraging. Orders in hand are fair, 
and the inquiries for next year’s deliveries are considerably above 
the average in number and value. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the frm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


22278. Alfred Sennitt Hoge, for “A device to cause a 
current of air to pass through firegrates and stoves.” 
22299. William Robertson and John Caird Parker, for 


‘“‘ Improvements in stoves or fireplaces.” 

22311. George Edmund Donisthorpe and Taylor Burrows, 
for “Improved method and means of ventilating rooms or 
buildings and the like.” 

22359. George Frederick Newman, for “Improvements in 
or additions to door checks and springs.” 

22424. George Goldsmith and John Thomson Stephen, for 
“ Preventing down draughts in chimneys.” 

22464. Sidney John Hawke, for “ Improvements in fasten- 
ings, applicable especially for windows and doors.” 

22502. Robert Lewis Harris, for “ Improvements in founda- 
tions or enclosures for buildings and other structures.” 

22526. John Pearson, for “Improvements in draught and 
weather excluders for doors.” 

22548. Friedrich ‘Theissing, for ‘ Improvements 
relating to the construction of wooden floorings.” 

22829. Josiah Pumphery, for “ Improvements in springs for 
window blind pulleys and other purposes.” 


ine Or 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” <=, 


AWARDED GOLD MEDALS, 
International Health Exhibition and Architectural and 
Building Trades Exhibition (1889). 


PROOF TIMWEPRESSrOns 


JOHN SELL COTMAN'S PICTURES, 


NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


ROYAL. ACA DENY. 


The Plates are uniform 


in size, 21 inches by 15 inches. 


The Titles are as follows :— 


No. 1. The Storm at Sea. No. 8. Breaking the Clod. No. 15. Cader Idris. 
» 2 Twickenham. » 9. View in North Wales. », 16. Castle Eden Dean, Durham. 
,, 3. A Shadowed Stream. », 10. -Norman Arches. », 17. Bamborough Castle. 
» 4. The Draining Mill, 5, Ll. -Byland Abbey. », 18. The Interior of Norwich 
3 0». On the Greta. » 12. Norwich, from the Cromer Cathedral. 
», 6. The Chateau, Normandy. Road. » 19. Mountain Pass in the 
» ¢@ Rouen from Mount St. », 13. Dewy Eve. Tyrol. 
Catherine. », 14. Mousehold Heath. ,, 20. Postwick Grove. 


The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post, carefully packed in patent roller, 18s. 
GINDLY ORDER EARLY, AS ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER OF PROOF COPIES OAN BE OBTAINED. 


Through your Newsagent; Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls; or from 


P. A, GILBERT WOOD, 175 STRAND, LONDON, 


W.C. 
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GIBBS’ PATENT GIBBS’ P ATENT GIBBS’ PATENT 
Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. Noiseless Outlet Ventilator, 
enka ______ |WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, 


2 From 2423/= each. al AA DoRGOL 
i 3 In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE 3 | U0) aaa 
S ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE | |; § itt mM 
| & LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS cm ill! O. 
sil is I Aen THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. nv 
. TT TS THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE | 
BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 
CHEAPEST, ) KINDLY 
STRONGEST, i ' COMPARE MAKE 
AND No. 16, Sete AND 
BEST VENTILATOR PRICE. 


IN THE MARKET. 
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No. 4 (Circular Front). 
STRONG GALVANISED BOARD SCHOOLS 
PATTERN. 


GOTHIC. 


Som Prez PATTERN, 


Hes me 


No. 3 eae Desens. 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 


(Registered Design.) 
EXTRACTOR. PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


PRICE LIST—EX~WORKS, LIVERPOOL. (Subject to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


Extractor, 12 in. dia. ...... 4 6 in. » Pipe. cae 11 6 | Extractor, 20 in. dia. ...... 8 to 10 in. pipe..£3 th O | Extractor, 386 in, dia. ...... 14 to 18 in. pipe..£9 15 O 
= hii ia 07 7281 eae : “9012 yo 8 1) 48 bow paseedi lO to20.a0) enn eens 
= Gig) Rik emett) 15 Sad ee 314 2 eee wie ee 5 8B] 5 es SCOR 18t02 > -16 15 oO 
” NOS Basbe: 7 to9 ,, eer a aos 53 30 NES ei teas told ,, ag ° 10 O ” eceee- 208027 ,, 0 


New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone Number, 1389. mhageshie! Cv EAT E Amo Liverpool,’’ 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


Vo communication can. be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make thetr 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence will not usually permit our tnserting cen ethy 
communications. 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . ; 5 6 Tae OFCOM 6. 
For Quarter Page : 1G) 8) 
For Half Page . . 4.10 0 
For a Page 6 8 8 o 
For I inch deep by 2} wide. - 5 O YM 
Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 
Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/7, 125. per page; Is. per 


line. 
Special arrangement may be made for a series of insen ‘tions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DARWEN.—Feb. 15.—Designs are Invited for a Building 
with Accommodation for Technical Instruction on Ground floor, 
Public Library on Second Floor and Science and Art Classes 
on Third. Premiums of 50/., 25/. and 1o/.. Mr. Charles 
Costeker, Town Clerk, Darwen. 

HOLMFIRTH.—Jan. 15.—Plans are Invited for a Technical 
School at Lower Bridge. Premiums of 15/., rof. and 5/7. Mr. 
H. Lomax, Local Board Offices, Holmfirth. 

PENRITH.—March actions, &c., are invited for the 
Erection of Board School. Mr. C. N. Arnison, Clerk to the 
School Board, Penrith. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 

BLyTH.—Feb. 1.—For Building Police Station and Petty 
Sessional Court. Mr. John Cresswell, County Architect, Moot 
Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BOWNESS.—Jan. 22.—For Building Premises for Messrs. 
Wakefield, Crewdson & Co., Bankers. Mr. Robert Walker, 
Architect, Windermere. 


BRIDLINGTON.—Jan. .18.*—For Building Banking Pre- 
mises. Messrs. Smith & Brodrick, Architects, Cogan Chambers, 
Hull. 

BRIGHTON.— Jan. 15.—For Enlargement of Head Post 
Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

CANNOCK.—Jan. 16.—For Building Board School for 350 
Children, Chadsmore. Mr. G. H. Cox, Architect, St. Philip’s 
Chambers, 26 Temple Street, Birmingham. 

CARDIFF.—Jan. 21.—For Altering and Adding to Black 
Lion Hotel, St. Mary Street. Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 
Park Street, Cardiff. 


CARLISLE. — Jan. 22.— For Construction of Fireproof 


Floors, &c., at Proposed Public Library. Mr. W. H. Smith, 
City Surveyor, 36 Fisher. Street, Carlisle. 
CHICHESTER.—Jan. 15.— For Building Congregational 


Church and Schools. Mr. E. J. Hamilton, Architect,2 New 
Road, Brighton. 
CLONMEL.—Feb. 4.—For Additions to Lunatic Asylum. 
The Secretary, Board of Control, Custom House, Dublin. 
CROYDON.—Jan. 26.—For Pumping Engine, Pumps and 
Steam Boilers, for Addington Waterworks. Mr. T. Walker, 


Borough Engineer, 8 Katherine Street, Croydon. 


CULLEN.—Jan. 22.—For Building Parish Church Hall. Mr. 
Duncan M‘Millan, Architect, Aberdeen. 
DEARHAM.—Jan. 16.—For Building Dwelling-house. Mr. 


John Sandham, Harker Marsh, Maryport. 
ELTON.—Jan. 18.—For econ of Stores and Works in 
connection. The Manager, Co-operative ociey: Knowsley 


Street, Bury. 


GLASGOW.—Jan. 18.—For Building of a Stone Bridge over 
the River Clyde. Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, Engineers, 175 
Hope Street, Glasgow. s 


GREAT HorTON.—Jan. 19.—For Building Six Houses. Mr. 
J. H. Dixon, Architect, 63 Nuttall Road, Bradford. 
GREAT YARMOUTH.—Jan. 25.—For Constructing. Grand 


Stand in Recreation-ground. Mr. J. W. Cockrill, “Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall. 

HALIFAX.—Jan. 30.—For Building Store and. Six, Houses. 
Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 George Street, 
Halifax. 

HARROGATE.—Jan. 22.—For- Additions, &c., to Cairn 
Hydropathic Establishment. Mr. R. White, Architect, Milton 
Lodge, East Parade, Harrogate. 

HORNSEY.—Feb. 2.—For Building Block of Board Schools. 
Mr. Charles Bell, Architect, 3 Salters’ Hall Court, E.C. 

HURSTGREEN.—Jan. 23.—For Building Police Station and 
Petty Sessional Room. Mr. Henry Card, County Surveyor, 
Lewes. 

ILKLEY.—Jan. 
Master’s House. 
Street, Bradford. 

KENDAL.—Jan. 20.—For Converting Premises into Three 
Houses, for Mr. P. C. Banks. Mr. John~Stalker,--Architect, 
Kendal. ; 

LIVERSEDGE.—Jan. 16.—For Building Church at Hightown. 
Mr. W.'S. Barber, Architect, 28 George Street, Halifax. 

LLANTRISANT.—Feb. 4.—For Additions, &c., to Board 
Schools, Penygraig. Mr. J. J. Evans, C.E., Penarth. 

MANCHESTER.—Jan. 20.—For Raha of Engines and 
Boilers to Electric Light Station, Dickinson Street, for the Gas 
Committee. ‘Mr. C. ‘Nickson, Superintendent of the .Gas‘De- 
partment, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Jan. 26.—For Building Branch Post Office 
and Sorting Office, South-Western District. The Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 


Grammar School and 
Bank 


18.—For Building 
Mr. C. H. Hargreaves, . Architect, 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later me date, 


VERITY 23 Ee, © &5.. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


] 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check, 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST, 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


&c. 


We are also Manufacturers of— 


Hantightel &e,? 
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MARKET DRAYTON.—Jan. 16,—For Adding Two Class- 
_rooms, Closets and Fence Walls to National Schools. Mr. H. 
Jones, Corbet Estate Office, Market Drayton. 

METHLEY.—Jan. 25.—For Building Working. Men’s Club. 
Mr. John Richardson, Estate Offices, Methley, Leeds. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—Jan. 29.—For Works in Connection 
with Reconstruction of North and South Shore Cart Ferry 
Landings, Middlesbrough and Port Clarence ; Construction of 
Two Bowstring Girder Bridges of mild Siemens Steel (each 
150 feet span by 18 feet clear width), with Platforms of Timber, 
&c., together with Cast Metal Carriages and Standards, 
Wrought-iron Railings, &c. ; Execution of Piling and Timber- 
work ; Concrete, Brick and Stonework ; Alteration and Recon- 
struction of Embankments, Roads, Fences, Buildings, &c. 
Mr. E. D, Latham, Borough Engineer, Middlesbrough. 

MONACHLOGDDU.—Feb. 3.—For Building Vicarage, &c. 
Mr, J. M. Thomas, Architect, Narberth. 

NEWTON HEATH.—Jan. 20.—For Building Storage Shed. 
The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Jan. 25.—For Completing Art Gallery, &c., 
at the Castle Museum. Mr. d. Walker, Architect, Newcastle 
Chambers, Nottingham. 

PAISLEY.—Jan. 29.—For Building Board School for 1,200 
Scholars. Mr. T. L. Watson, Architect, 108 West Regent 
Street, Glasgow. 

POPLAR.—Jan. 20.—For Bathrooms, &c., at the Work- 
house. Messrs. Clarkson, Surveyors, 146 High Street, Poplar. 

REPTON.—Jan. 18.—For Building Sanatorium for School. 
Messrs. John Shaw & Son, Architects, The College, All Saints, 
Derby. . 

Ripon, — Jan. 25.— For Building Banking Premises. 
Messrs. H. E. & A. Bown, Architects, James Street, Harrogate. 

SEVENOAKS.—Jan. 26.—For Alterations to Drainage and 
Sanitary Matters at Workhouse, Sundridge. Mr. T. Potter, 
Surveyor, 49 London Road, Sevenoaks. 

SOUTHAMPTON. —Jan. 22.—For Building Business Premises, 
23 Above Bar, for Messrs. Permain & Co. Mr. W. Burrough 
Hill, Architect, 62 Above Bar, Southampton. 

WIDNES.—Jan. 16.—For Building Engine and Well House 
at Water Works. Messrs. C. O. Ellison & Son, Architects, 22 
St. Thomas’ Buildings, Liverpool. 

Wroot, LINCOLNSHIRE.—Jan. 15.—For Erecting at the 
South Level Pumping-station Two complete Sets of Centrifugal 


Wi 


pes 


au tu 


/ /SASH & WINDOW 


Pumping Machinery, including Engines and Boilers, capable of 
lifting 100 tons of water per minute each, for the Corporation of 
the Level of Hatfield Chase. Messrs. Baxter & Co., Solicitors 
Doncaster. 


TENDERS. 


BANGOR. 
For Building Hospital for Infectious Diseases, Bangor. 
W. O. Daniel - £2,053 303/0 
R. & J. Williams 1,955.0 oO 
W. Jones . 1,720x,0' <O 


BOURN. 

For Restoration of the Abbey Church, Bourn. Mr. ds ee 

TRAYLEN, Architect, Stamford, Diocesan Surveyor for 
Lincoln. 


White & Wood, Alford , ‘ 205, 59030 0 
S. F. Halliday, Stamford . ~271;282-osp 
John Thompson, Peterborough 4 1,220,004) 
Roberts & Son, Weedon . ; 1,198" 90 
H. S. & W. Close, Lincoln ~~ x ‘ 1,150) oO. 0 
ROBERTS BRos., Stamford (accepted) . 1,139 0 oO 


a4 BRECON. 
For Building Board Schools, Brecon. 
BARKER, Architect, Hereford. 


Mr. E. H. LINGEN 


J. D. Williams, Knighton . £3,105 17) 2 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol 2;701 to o 
W. Dowland, Abergavenny 2,603*"*0 2 0 
Price & Deakins, Knucklas_, Pays colors he! Ye 
B. JENKINS, Brecon (accepted) . 2 AAR OS 
BRIDLINGTON. 
For Works of Sewerage for Northern District, Bridlington. 
J. W. Fisler & Co., Castleford . - 41,253 8 to 
T. Bell, Market Weighton 1,150 0 0 
B. ROBINSON, Hull (accepted ) . A 1,097. 4 0 


BUSHEY. 
For Alterations and Additional Studios for the Herkomer 
Schools, Bushey, Herts. Mr. EDWIN G. SALTER, Archi- 


tect (Salter, Issott & Salter), 13 Phoenix Street, N.W. 
- £574 _OENO 


I 


| 
q 


G. & J. WAKMAN, Watford (accepted) : 


b OPENERS 


ee 


<,AND OTHER 


FITTINGS. 


Rost. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
i Rost. ADAMS’S 


manipulated by 3 } 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 


of Lantern Lights, 


all 
iil 


KS Wyw0Y €U€°"EF 


ao 


details of work and price, to work by 

Belden as pot Springs, 
ilders’ General Ironmongery. 

Work, &c., &c. peste 


ROBT. 
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The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., : 

means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. 

Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, 
Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural and other Metal 


by ADAMS, 
3 Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, §.E. 


Telegrams :—** Robert Adams, Condon.” 


LL 


na 
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No. 190._New and special solid section 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Casement 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient, ‘i 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 
section Bolt, suitable for very narrow stiles. 
It can be fixed where the space is insufficient 
for anything else. This Bolt is neat, strong 
and reliable, 
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DUDLEY. 


For Building Fire Station, Stables, ans Outbuildings in Priory 


Street, Dudley. Mr. 
Webb & Round, Dudley 
W. Willetts, Old Hill 
W. HOLLAND 
Borough Surveyor’s estimate 


“od GAMMAGE 


For Improvement Works, Vine Street, 
Mr. J. GAMMAGE, 
W. Berry, Dudley 
H. Holloway, Wolverhampton 
st Hughes, Gornal . 
. WILLETTS, Old Hill (accepted) 


eee Surveyor’s estimate 
EHFASTBOURNBE. 


For Erection of Six Houses and Shops, Bakery, &c., 
Road, Eastbourne, for Mr. David Gilbert. 


MITCHELL, Architect, Eastbourne. 
tect. 

J. W. Falkner, London 

Jas. Longley & Co., Crawley 

M. Martin, Eastbourne 

Taylor Bros., Hastings 


& SON, Dudley (accepte d).. 


Borough Surveyor. 


LIVERPOOL. 

For Building Workhouse Infirmary, Toxteth Park. Messrs. 

, Borough Surveyor. ELLISON & SON, Architects, Liverpool. 
. £1,598 .0 o I. Dilworth : ’ : «30102 Gu 
1,558 0 oO Morrison & Sons . 33,878 10 o 
1,440 0 o| - W. Thornton & ‘Son SS Oe ans 
145000110 J. Henshaw & Sons 32.5902, Tao 
a a F ‘ - laylor .* B17 Sle te AO 
Hart’s Hill, Dudley. a Webster ehaoo yey” 
x Paterson & Sons 31,4300 Oara 
sei f, : Raffle & Campbell . 30,989 oO Oo 
188 I0 oO C. Burt 92,7935 $2 5 
187 0 0 Brown & Backhouse 30,056 16 9 
128°o ole. Kelly Bros. 29,580 13 8 

NEW SWINDON. 

Seaside | For Building Lock-up Shops with Verandahs, Boundary-wajls, 
Mr. OLIVER Piers, &e., New Swindon. Mr. H. J. Hamp, Aychi tect, 

Quantities. by Archi- New Swindon. Quantities not supplied. 
G. Wiltshire, Swindon Bi GA wen 
475395 F. Reeks, Lymington 1 5 OZ Onn O 
6,795 J. WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepted) 1,447 17° O 


PLYMOUTH 


Oa 
N 
wi 
foment 
00000 
O O76 O76 18 50 


Eldridge & Cruttenden, Sr Reanaris 6,500 For Construction of Culvert for Drainage of the Deadlake, 
i Marsland, London 6,455 0 Plymouth. Mr. J. L. HODGE, Surveyor, Courtenay Street, 
JAS. PEERLESS, Eastbourne (accepted) Bais AS Plymouth. 
| W. Trevena, Plymouth NY, 1,42 95 One 
ue IPSWICH. Pethick Bros., Plymouth . < 14,3044 len" 
or Additional Classrooms, &c., at Science and Art Schools,; ww Shaddock, Plymouth Tg Gehie aes 
a * T ] of eet Sth OLE : OB ss 
Ipswich. Mr. H. M ILLER, jun, M.Inst.C. i Architect, | suf T. Jinkin, Plymouth 1,223 0 0 
_ Ipswich. | . H. Smith, jun., Devonport . 1,149 15 oO 
Fenn, Ipswich as: - £2,256 0 0 é L. Duke, Seach 1,096 0 Oo 
Kenney, Bros., Ipswich 1,646 Se T. Shaddock, Plymouth 1,089 0 0 
Ripper, Cambridge 1,600 90 oO J. Shaddock, Mutley, Plymouth 1,046°17 II 
Bennett, Ipswich TA5OOL OF O 
Girling & Coe, Ipswich 545 OO SWINDON. 
Pells & Son, Ipswich 1,523 0 oO For Alterations and Additions to the New Inn, Cromwell Street, 
Grimwood & Sons, Ipswich 1,505 0 Oo New Swindon. Messrs. WILLIAM DREw, M.S:A., & 
Parkington & Son, Ipswich * 1,460 "0.0 Son, Architects, 22 Victoria Street. 
* Recommended to the Council for ‘acceptance. | JOSEPH WILLIAMS, Swindon (accefied ). 
| 
PENARTH. | For Erecting Bakehouse, Stables, &c., Devizes Road, Swindon, 
For Improvement Works, St. Augustine’s Path, Penarth. | for Mr. W. A. Barnes. . Messrs. W. DREW & SON, 
Day, Cardiff dé eLlissl9,.3 Architects. 
R. SMITH, Roath (accepted ) TOO. “3 JOSEPH WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepted). 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports |“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or wath Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
SPRAGUEB’S TABLES, aE cA cee or gest ped directed 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES 


AND PLANS. 


T. PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS OF QUANTITIES WITH 
THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 


Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. Orders from 

the country returned by evening mail on the same day. Terms 

on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and Genera, 

Plan Work at very reduced prices. Architects’ Stationery and 
Tracing Papers. 


T. PETTITT & ©O., Lithographers, 23 Frith Street, 
Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


2th TLEY & Bee LEEDS. These Blocks hold one another down without 


BLEED 1840. 


CORRUGATED BUILDINGS AND ROOFS. 
Every descripticn of. IRON and WIRE FENCING, CORRUGATED 
Anon Roors,&c. Dlustrated Catalogue free on applieation. 


E. GREGORY, 


MARTIN WELLS & €O., ALDERSHOT. 
MANSFIELD STONE, 


QUANTITIES, ac. LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


C. SIMPSON & C0. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY: —STEAM DRYING. 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the rats OO 
above descriptions of work in the best style. SAW MILLS: 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing] FILES DON ROAD, 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Sheets, &c., sent on application. 
Oorrectly Written and 


FLOOR BLOCKS, @@% “a2 


post certain. 
PATENT 


and enlarged for 1892. 
Now ready, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &e., 


LITHOG RAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, 5.C., 


HULI.. 


PLANS, &c., best styles. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


. SHAKESPEARE 
INTERLOCKING e PRINTING WORKS, 
FLOOR BIRMINGHAM, 


BLOCKS. SPOTTISWOODE & 00, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &o. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


the aid of keys or dowels, and may be laid to 
any pattern or design. 


PRICES APPLY TO 


6 Clarence Villas, RICHMOND, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 


MANSFIELD. 
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READING. : 
For Works at the Store Premises, Caversham Road, for the 


Reading Town Council. 


Contract No. I. 


Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol. ‘ - £13799, 80 
J. Bottrill & Son, Reading ; : 15570 2OmeO 
G. Wernham, Reading . . ; « LSt2 eee 
T. H. Kingerlee, Oxford Meyer, NE «Ge 
T. Pilgrim, Reading * : : 303 ORO 
Contract No. 2. 
T. C. Williams & Sons, Reading . : : 553 3 0 
St. Pancras Ironwork Co., London . . : 2750.0 
Goddard, Massey & Warner, Nottingham 482 0 Oo 
L. Faulkner & Sons, Horsham : : 469 ae 5) 
J. Bottrill & Son ; ; HOCmOmEO 
G. Wernham ; 3 : 444 0 O 
Murdoch & Cameron, Glasgow AT eal 7a 
F, Braby & Co., Glasgow. A seilo mer: 
E. Wood, Manchester . : : d ‘ ATA SOO 
J. P. Curtis, Weston-super-Mare_. ; ; 257 ORO 
Avondale Iron Co., Keynsham * : 2O2ml72 JO 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


CARPET DESIGNING. 


THE general use of ornamental flooring in the East, and 
parquetry on the continent of Europe, tends to the main- 
tenance of the popularity of rectangular carpets over those 
manufactured in widths, such as our usual Brussels goods, and 
adapted for completely covering surfaces of any irregularity of 
form. It is, of course, much less difficult to produce an agree- 
able design when that design is bounded by a regular figure 
than when it is limited to a short “repeat,” running into all the 
-corners and recesses of a room ; and, further, it is much easier 
to produce an agreeable symmetrical design when the whole is 
contained, as in the case of a rug, within a few square feet than 
when it is extended to very many, as in the case of a large 
carpet. The reason of this is that the eye of the spectator, 
always remaining at about an equal distance from the surface 
of the carpet spread upon the floor, embraces at one view 
easily the whole area of the rug, while of the carpet it with 


“SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT JOHN 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
g ‘< q. 


SR ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Ag SN seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
~ A : meshes to square inch, wit 
sess than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over 10,000 ,ons supplied to 
Cardiff and Hereford Water 
Works. 

Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire fv 
Ranges, (sei 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, 


difficulty takes in without moving any more than a fractional 
part of the whole design. Hence it is that generally we are 
better pleased with the patterns of rugs than of carpets, al- 
though an equal amount of clever design may have been 
applied to each. It is-with-a view to evade the difficulty of 
embracing the whole of a large design at one view that the 
Orientals with such excellent tact subdue by equal balancing 
and minute subdivision the component parts of all their large 
designs, thus entertaining the eye with symmetry upon a small 
scale, and preventing its desire to run out over the extended 
pattern in search of the completion of the form upon a fraction 


| of which it has first seized. Neglectful of such prudent 


restraint in large modern carpets, we often find a line or 
border of white, or of brilliant colour, running over the whole 
carpet, and giving, as it were, the key to its geometrical setting 
out. The purpose and working of this line are, of course, 
apparent and rational enough when the whole carpet is seen; 
but when the eye is fixed perhaps upon not more than one- 
sixteenth of the whole, the purpose of the line is not revealed, 
and all the filling in which is grouped about this line appears to 
be equally purposeless. The true principle is that rather of 
subdividing the whole area of the carpet into symmetrical 
forms, as in an ordinary mosaic pavement, and then of so 
grouping those symmetrical forms, each complete in itself, as 
to make them work together to the composition of some 
general effect, bounded and kept together by a strong border. 
When this principle is followed the eye is satisfied if it takes in 
only one-sixteenth, say, of the whole; it is again satisfied if it 
takes in a quarter of the whole, when it becomes sensible of a 
new basis of composition ; and it is ultimately gratified with an 
aspect of fresh completeness when it embraces the whole area 
of the carpet. When it is neglected, unless the whole of the 
carpet, or at any rate more than half, can be seen at a glance, 
the pattern seems purposeless, and, from aiming at expressing 
too much design, the artist conveys to the spectator’s eye the 
impression of his having given little or none. It is better even 
that his complete carpet should-be monotonous than that its 
subdivisions should be unsymmetrical. It is the very strength 
of illumination to which carpets are generally exposed, and the 
proximity of their surface to the eye, which demand and enforce 
solidity and sobriety of tone. Weak tints will never answer ; the 
designer must work rapidly, with a full brush, a strong will, no 
vacillation and a rich palette, and with the full assurance that 
none of his work can ever escape attention. All will be well 
and clearly seen and a uniform strength and manliness of tone 


DALE, 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


BD. (1871. 


Telephone :— 
862. 


Telegrams :— 


) “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 
i in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD & CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 
ESTABLISHED 1844- 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, 
BLUE Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


PILKINGTON & 60, 


HYDRAULIC 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


‘ “9% 
On, 


Monument Chambers, 


PATENT 
ASPHALTE 


: AND 
FELT ROOFING. 

Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paw 


DLE WORK, 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, | 
always on hand. | 


Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


London, 1862. 
FOR PRIOHS AND THRMS APPLY TO THD SECRETARY, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (nsar 
uttermere Lake). 
® Model Dwelling,’’ New= a 
castle Exhibition ,1887. 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 
LIMITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


B 
Unrivalled for Quality Colour, and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
LIGHT SEA GREEN. + 
DEEP OLIVEGREEN. fae 
DARK GREEN. 


‘SIMPLEX LEAD 


GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 


NO SPHOIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZING, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over $00,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, &c., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Ilustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
- (sent post free), 


Bolt TEAS 
oe | SLIMMER, LONDON,” tome 


€0RM.oF Broce 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALT 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 

Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 

Breweries, 
Lavatories, 


Full 

particalars 
can b2 obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to 16 

PALMERSTON | 
BUILDINGS, 

OLD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, *.C. 
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must therefore be sustained over the whole. Depth of tone 
should be obtained by the agglomeration of vigorous colours in 
small compartments and by the avoidance of strong contrasts 
in immediate proximity, either of light and dark or of com- 
plementary colours, and not by lowering tones, as by the 
general adklition of black. In fact, to borrow the painter’s 
phraseology, power and depth should be got by “ first- 
painting” and not by “glazing-down.” Great richness is 
frequently obtained in the finest Persian carpets by subtle 
differences in the most highly illuminated tints, as by working 
with alternate crimson and scarlet reds instead of with one 


introduced with a reference to the growth of towns and their 
monotonous red between the two, as we often do, or by using, 


relation to health. Schemes for the disposal and treatment of 
sewage were examined and the preliminary considerations 
affecting the choice of a sewage scheme considered. Mr. 
MacBean gave some very useful data regarding the sizes, 
depths and gradients of the main arteries, and described the 
form and dimensions of the details of the works. 


THE freehold block of buildings, known as Hatchetts and 
the White Horse Cellar, at the corner of Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, has been sold to Messrs. Cochrane & Sons, stock- 
brokers, for 80,000/. 


Say, a turquoise and an ultramarine blue together, or by 
relieving a “lemon” against a “cadmium” yellow. Trans- 
parent half tints of great power are obtained by admixtures, as 
by spotting a black ground with orange to produce a luminous 
effect of brown instead of using a solid untransparent brown, or 
by spotting a black: ground with blue and yellow to obtain a 
vivid olive, instead of using a solid olive, which in the mass 
would only look dead and heavy. Such fabrics are full of 
subtle contrivances which seem to spring into being spon- 
taneously under the hand of the true artist. 


ALDERMAN CLAYTON, chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the Birmingham Corporation, has made calculations as to the 
incidence of the additional burden which the new scheme of 
water-supply will throw upon consumers. He computes that it 
will mean, for every member of the consuming population 
within the area of supply, an extra charge of a farthing per 
week. 

THE deliveries of Portmadoc slates for the last year amount 
to 133,145 tons, against 117,754 tons in the previous year, 
Owing to several quarries having discontinued working from 
exhaustion of rock or other causes, the production has been 
considerably less, and it is estimated that stocks have been 
reduced by full 20,000 tons. The prospects of the slate trade 
are brighter than for many years past, as the production cantot 
be daily increased and consumption has evidently overtaken 
supply. 

THE sub-committee of the Glasgow Corporation of 
galleries and museums have recommended that steps should 
be taken to provide a hall, galleries and recreation-rooms in the 
East End. The sub-committee states that 22,429/. of funds 
from East End works are available for the building. 


THE Rotherham Town Council having decided that the time 
has arrived for the erection of municipal buildings, a Submit 
Committee has been appointed to go into the matter, 


VARIETIES. 


THE “Hampshire Advertiser says:—Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, 
borough surveyor of Southampton, who received an injury to 
his back through slipping from a ladder at the public baths 
three weeks ago, we are glad to state, is now on the road to 
permanent convalescence. Owing to his accident Mr. Bennett 
was not able to proceed with his candidature for an important 
appointment under the St. Pancras Vestry ; and the time in 
which candidates were to apply having now expired, South- 
ampton, for the present at all events, will retain Mr. Bennett’s 
valued services. 


ON account of failing health, Mr. W. Cheiake, county sur- 


? : , AT the fortnightly meeting of the Carlisle Architectural 
veyor, Hereford, has resigned his appointment. 3 eae ee , 


Engineering and Surveying Association, Mr. Calderwood in the 
: : ve at 8 8 ee tie ns aie 
THE Glasgow Association of the Students of the Institution | chair, a paper was. read by Mr. Arthur Turley, Carlisle, on 
of Civil Engineers held their third general meeting in the | “Main Sewerage and Sewage Disposal.” The most approved 
= . 5 : : opt Eee 5 on 2 D : a 
Institution-rooms, 207 Bath Street, Mr. C. N. Goodall, Assoc. | methods of main drainage works were fully treated. The 
~~ 74 - ) * . is . ) . . 5 
M.Inst.C.E., vice-president, in the chair. A paper was read by | various systems in vogue for the treatment of sewage were dealt 
Mr. Malcolm MacBean, on “Town Drainage.” The paper was | with at great length, and~ several patented systems were 


5 : : EA EER 
Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels,1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


WADAMANT, HULL.” SELELSEY’sS 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP. CANAL 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England, Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


BRITANNIA TIN AND COPPER WORKS. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
) Fountain Street, Bury, and Shiffnall Street, Bolton, 
February 13, 1891. 

Gentlemen, — We have pleasure in announcing that we have opened extensive Show Rooms at 
{17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON (opposite Civil Service Stores). 

We have been very successful in Lighting and Ventilating Public Buildings in all parts of the Country, 

We have a large stock of Sunlights, Turrets, Exhaust Roof Outlets, Tobin’s Tubes, Air Grids, &c., &e., 
at our Show Rooms. 

We feel confident that our DESIGN S, as well as our system of Lighting and Ventilating 
will commend themselves to all who are interested in having BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED and WELL- 
VENTILATED ROOMS. 

A visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour. If inconvenient to call, send for one of our 
Illustrated Catalogues, inspect our Designs, and read our Testimonials. 

Trusting to receive your favours, which shall have our prompt attention, 

We remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, J. H. PICKUP & CO. 


NEARLY READY, 


VOLUME XLVI. OF TEE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.--Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


SOREDE, SEEEO8, EEE, AESEEEST 
===Twe THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. = 


Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms;-G8S OXFORD STRE LT, 
; ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 
C 
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described. The lecturer stated that some of these patented 
systems were deserving of very careful consideration, and 
thought it a mistake that the Local Government Board should 
offer any opposition to them by enforcing the purchase of land 
for the filtration of the effluents, this being quite unnecessary. 

THE British Medical Journal says :—Travellers in Holland 
know that there is in general use there a method of street 
scavenging, which consists in thoroughly washing the surface 
with water from a hose, followed by a good brushing. Dwellers 
in London will have noticed that in certain parishes an attempt 
has been made to adapt this cleanly Dutch custom to English 
ways, but with a difference ; for whereas in Holland the 
washing is done at cock-crow, and the man with the hose is 
closely followed up by an army of sweepers, the time chosen in 
London appears to be from nine to noon, and the street—and 
often the pavement also—is allowed to remain for long covered 
by a mixture of mud and water, with which the two or three 
languid sweepers are unable to cope. 

THE Liverpool Courier says :—We hear that the Local 
Government Board on being applied to a short time ago on 
behalf of one of the owners of insanitary property included in 
the most recent (the 11th) presentment, for the appointment of 
an arbitrator to assess the amount of compensation to be paid 
for the property (which appointment is placed in their hands by 
the Act of Parliament), refused at the request of the Corpora- 
tion to make the appointment. We learn, however, that on the 
solicitors concerned in the matter giving notice to the Local 
Government Board of their intention to apply to the Queen’s 
Bench for a mandamus to compel them to perform the duty 
cast upon them, under which their functions in this respect are 
purely ministerial, the Board have written to the solicitors 
expressing their intention to make the appointment at once. 


THE Inverness Police Commissioners have considered the 
report of the special committee appointed to inquire into the 
water power in the neighbourhood of Inverness capable of 
being utilised for electrical purposes. Mr. Frederick Nell, 
London, and Mr. James Fraser, C.E., Inverness, recommended 
the adoption of a plan by which water could be got from the 
canal near Muirtown at a cost of 7,200/. The report of the 
committee was ordered to be printed. 

THE Belper Rural Sanitary Authority have received the 
consent of the Local Government Board for a loan of 3,000/. 
for the water-supply of Duffield. The water will be brought a 
distance of 4} miles from springs in the Handley Wood. ‘There 


will be a small covered reservoir above the village. The 
engineer is Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham. 

THE Grays Local Board, Essex, have received the formal 
sanction of the Local Government Board to their application 
to borrow 26,000/. for purposes of sewerage and sewage disposal, 
according to the scheme of the engineer, Mr. W. H. Radford, 
C.E., of Nottingham. The sewage will be purified by chemical 
precipitation, followed by filtration through specially-prepared 
filter-beds. 

AN inquiry has been held at the Public Offices, Egremont, 
respecting the application of the Wallasey Local Board for 
sanction to borrow the sum of 4,456/. for works of private street 
improvement in Wheatland Lane, Seacombe, and other parts of 
the district. The surveyor, Mr. Salmon, submitted plans, and 
stated that there were twenty-five streets, including four pas- 
sages, to be dealt with. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Langdale School, near Ambleside, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves 
and exhaust roof ventilators, the same being supplied by Mr. 
E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

AN influential water syndicate has been formed at West 
Bridgeford, and it has been decided to put down a deep boring 
into the Bunter sandstone to test the quality and quantity of the 
water. The West Bridgeford Local Board are now supplied 
by the Nottingham Corporation, but a large section of the 
ratepayers wish to have separate works. Mr. W. H. Radford, 
C.E., of Nottingham, is the engineer. 

THE proprietors, Messrs. W. & D. C. Thomson, of the 
Dundee Courier and Dundee Weekly News, have ordered from 
Messrs. Hoe & Co., of London and New York, a large new 
printing-press known as the Hoe’s Quadruple Rotary. This 
machine will be the pioneer quadruple press in this country, 
and will be fitted with all the latest improvements applied to 
modern printing machines. is 

THE Gas Committee of the Rochdale Town Council have 
decided to extend the gas undertaking at a cost of 60,000/, 

A NEW mace has been completed for the borough of 
Burslem. In addition to the royal and local arms, there are 
ornaments indicating the various industries of the town and the 


Glasgow Branch :— 
187 WEST REGENT 


Head Office & Works :— | 
STREET. 


POWNALL ROAD, 
DALSTON. | 
| 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
PATERSON & COOPER, ....coii.. 


Telephone No. 1140.3 | = § PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella, London,” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELEOTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGE, 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


49 Queen WVictoria Street, E.C: 
GLASS of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. AMPLE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 


, Glass Insured in Transit. Glass Insured in Private Houses. 
Surveys and Estimates free, Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years in cases where no claim has arisen. 


‘ AGENTS WANTED. Liberal Terms to Builders or Builders’ Foremien. Apply to Manager. 


PARQUET FLOORINGS OAX BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch and ¢-inch thick One inch thick, 4s.103d.per yard, super 


Immense Stock a ways ready for Laying For Material only, exclusive of Laying. 


Turpin’s Patent, 


DW < see ais is in Bione, and Deal Floors. "See section) "| Wood Carvings. ZIV 3 
vf j-inch Parque Bran RRM GY 
Ws es |Z manpie mosaic ye 7g ge 
te oer § <u PAVING. SS le OEPE Be lig EN 


THE “ECLIPSE” PAINT REMOVER & CLEANSER. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Effective in the World. IA CRESCENT, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C. 
Reading Cases for the Architect. —Price Two onillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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surrounding district, such as the headgear of a coal mine, the 
potter's wheel and furnace, the Portland vase, mining imple- 
ments and emblems of husbandry. 


AT the meeting of the Bradford Town Council the following 
resolution was adopted :—“That an assurance be obtained 
in future from each person submitting tenders for contracts that 
he will pay to workmen employed by him not less than the 
minimum standard rate of wages in each branch of his trade, 
and that notice of this requirement be in future given in all 
advertisements inviting tenders for the carrying out of work 
under the Corporation.” 


THE contract for building the new Post Office for Leeds has 


been let to Messrs. Thomas Obank & Sons, of Idle, near Leeds, 
for 58,200/. 


THE New York Mills, in Nidderdale, which about three 
years ago were purchased by Messrs. Thomas Gill & Sons, 
twine manufacturers, and have since been rebuilt, are now 
lighted by the electric light, the dyname being worked by a 
turbine placed specially for the purpose, so that the mill 


machinery and the electric light may be worked independently 
of each other. 


THE Rural Sanitary Authority of the South Stoneham 
Union have, for the sewerage of Eastleigh, decided to accept, 
subject to certain conditions, the scheme of “Health and 
Economy,” the author of which will be required to make 
certain alterations in the outfall of the sewage. The scheme, 


as it stands at present, will involve an expenditure of some 
9,000/. or 10,000/, 


A DEPUTATION of the Chester Town Council, including the 
city surveyor, Mr. J. M. Jones, having inspected lighting 
arrangements at Brighton, St. Pancras, Eastbourne and 
Brompton, the Watch Committee recommend the Council “to 
vote a sum not exceeding 20,000/. for carrying out the 
recommendations of the deputation.” 


A NEW clock has been recently erected in the clock tower 
at Preston Park, Brighton. It was supplied by the well-known 
firm of J. W. Benson, of Ludgate Hill and Old Bond Street. It 
shows the time upon four 5-feet copper dials, painted white, 
with black figures and hands, and strikes the hours upon a bell 
weighing 4 cwt., and is fitted with brass wheels and bearings, 


hardened and tempered steel pinions, and rack-repeating 
striking work. 
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THE Glasgow Town Council have adopted the following 
minute :—“* The Committee on Gas and Electric Lighting 
reported that, having considered the tenders for the construc- 
tion of the new gasholder at Temple Farm Works, they resolved 
to recommend that the offer of the Barrowfield Ironworks 
Company, Limited, should be accepted, on condition that they 
give guarantees satisfactory to the sub-committee that the 
work will be executed within the time specified in their offer.” 
The amount is 41,000/, 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Ir having been reported that there is a deficiency of 2,300 
“places” in the elementary schools of Colchester, the Rev. 
Canon Irvine, rural dean, has offered to give 1,000/, towards 
providing the additional accommodation required, on condition 
that a School Board is avoided. 


THE Baptists of the mining district of Rhosllanerchrugog, 
near Wrexham, are about to enlarge their Welsh chapel at a 
cost of 1,500/,, and erect anothet for English services at a 
further cost of $00/. 


PLANS have been prepared by Mr. Richard K. Freeman, 
Manchester diocesan surveyor, for entirely rebuilding, at an 
estimated cost of 3,000/. to 4,o00/, St. Anne’s Church, 
Lancaster. 


THE Tontine Trust, who own the Tontine Hotel, Greenock, 
have agreed to accept the offer of the Postmaster-General for 
the purchase of the Tontine Hotel as a site for the new 
Post Office. 


THE building in the High Street, Edinburgh, known as the 
Trades Hall, has been purchased for the purposes of a Ttfades 
Hall. An anonymous donor offered to give 4,oo00/. for the 
purchase of premises, which, after paying 2,700/. for the build: 
ing, leaves a balance of 1,300/. for renovating and adapting the 
premises. 


AT the meeting of the Rural Sanitary Authority, Stratford= 
on-Avonh, it was decided to provide two or three cottage hospitals 
in the district for the isolation of cases of infectious disease, 
instead of having a central sanatorium at Stratford. 


THE syndicate formed for the purpose of acquiring a site for 
a new Post Office at East Dereham have succeeded in bringing 
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fegotiations with the Post Office authorities to a satisfactory 
conclusion. ‘The authorities have approved plans as prepared 
by Mr. W. W. Lake, and will take a lease of the property for 
twenty-one years. The erection of the new building will be 
proceeded with as soon as possible. The work has been 
entrusted to Mr. Richard Mayes, builder, Dereham. 


A sUM of 5,000/. has been given by Lady Clarke for the 
purpose of raising a permanent church in St. Peter's district, 
Staines. 

Ar Plymouth Messrs. Wakeham Bros., builders and con- 
tractors, gave a dinner to the employés, to the number of fifty, 
at the Rose and Crown Hotel. The evening after the dinner 
was devoted to music and singing. 


THE Halifax Master Builders held their twenty-seventh 
annual dinner on New Year’s Eve, at the Grand Junction 
Hotel. The dinner was provided by the landlord, and was 
under the superintendence of Mr. C. Hack. 


THE Leeds Mercury says :—The action of the Shipley 
Local Board in passing plans of back-to-back houses is not 
going to be so light a matter as some of the members seemed 
to think. The County Council are taking the matter up. The 
Sanitary Committee have directed a communication to be 
addregsed to the Local Board, pointing out the illegality of the 
course taken by them, and calling attention to the undertaking 
given, and also that unless the illegal approval of the plans in 
question is immediately withdrawn, the whole matter will be 
brought to the notice of the Local Government Board. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


_ Becorative Woodwork.—We learn that by a new process 
belonging tothe Sylvan Decoration Company, Limited, all kinds 
of wood veneers can be specially treated so as to withstand the 
effects of damp and ordinary temperatures. The following are 
the merits claimed for the invention :—That it is most suitable 
for decorating and furnishing purposes, being the actual wood 
—oak, maple, mahogany, &c. That it takes on a beautiful 
polish or varnish ; can be mounted on cloth or on paper with a 
special fixing ; is thoroughly pliable and will not crack or 
warp, and resists the action of sulphur and carburetted 


hydrogen better than any known veneer, or even solid wood. 
It can be made in any lengths, and as wide as 6 to 7 feet ; can ! 


ro) 


be readily fixed to wall or ceiling without further preparation, 
and without skilled labour ; can be stamped in raised or sunk 
designs, and as readily washed and cleaned as ordinary 
furniture. That it is of English manufacture, and supersedes 
all known veneers at home, or on the Continent, in America, or 
in Japan. It is suitable for dados and panels, for railway 
carriage ornamentation, omnibuses, passenger steamers and 
yachts, for floors and ceilings, &c., and could be used wherever 
a fine kind of wood is required, such as bookcases, pianos, fire- 
screens, &c. The offices are at 46 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


FIRE ESCAPES. 


IN connection with the new Factory and Workshops Act, we 
call attention to Rawlings’s patent emergency staircase, the 
object of which is to afford a ready means of exit from upper 
floors or galleries of buildings in case of fire or other emergency. 
The principle of the system is the placing of trap-doors in the 
floors of upper rooms, with light staircases kept suspended or 
folded against the ceiling below. A catch is arranged which, 
when pulled out, the staircase falls and opens the trap-door, the 
latter being so balanced as to allow the stairs to fall gently to 
the ground. Handles are also provided, so that from any one 
floor the whole series of staircases can be brought into position 
and the trap-doors opened. It is claimed that they are 
moderate in price, that no structural alterations are required, 
that they are always ready for instantaneous use, and can be 
operated by a child without help. The patent has been highly 
spoken of, as will be seen on consulting testimonials received 
by Mr. Rawlings. The inspector of factories for the Bristol 
district, among other things, says, ‘‘ It is easily worked, and not 
liable to get out of order.” It is most important—and it is one 
of the first points which would-be clients will consider—that 
there should be no liability to get out of order. Naturally, it is 
recommended that the position of the safety staircase should 
be as far away as possible from that of the ordinary stair- 
case. The staircases, it may be added,’ may be had of 
any ornamental character to suit surroundings, as well 
as of plain character. In the section “Provision against 
Fire” of the Act before alluded to, the following occurs :— 
“Every factory of which the construction is commenced after 
January 1, 1892, and in which more than forty persons are 
employed, shall be furnished with a certificate from the Sanitary 
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Authority of the district in which the factory is situated, that 
the factory is provided on the storeys above the ground floor 
with such means of escape in case of fire for the persons em- 
ployed therein as can be reasonably required under the circum- 
stances of each case, and a factory not so furnished shall be 
deemed not to be kept in conformity with the principal Act, 
and it shall be the duty of the Sanitary Authority to examine 
every such factory, and on being satisfied that the factory is so 
provided, to give such a certificate as aforesaid.” 


ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. 


THE Standard has an interesting article on the exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace, from which the following is taken :— 

As the work of preparation goes on—for exhibitors every- 
where are still in arrear—the conviction grows stronger that, 
taken altogether, when complete, the present exhibition will be 
of higher importance and quality than any previous exhibition 
held either in this country or elsewhere. It will be well indeed 
that the public:should understand and appreciate the labours of 
the electricians. The contemplation of the possibility of fire in 
the crowded aspect which the Crystal Palace will shortly pre- 
sent may be happily banished from the mind. The directors 
have judiciously employed the skill, knowledge and experience 
of Mr. Heaphy, the advising engineer of the Phoenix Fire office, 
to superintend the whole of the mains and subsidiary conductors 
of the enormous amount of electrical current which will, in a few 
days, be circulating throughout the vast edifice. Allold or used 
cable or wiring is absolutely forbidden, and all the conductors 
are new, with insulation of the highest perfection. All, too, are 
of ample dimensions. No network of conductors, moreover, is 
permitted under the floors upon which the public promenade, 
and all communications from below to the stands and exhibits 
are made in iron pipes, with immediate means in every case of 
cutting off the current and applying water quickly after that has 
been effected. Immunity from danger is further secured by an 
adequate system and wide application of cut-outs and auto- 
matic appliances. Any incident of fire is always a misfortune 
to electric lighting, which is regarded as giving safety in this 
respect, and the benefit to the progress of electricity in the 
service of mankind will be large indeed if an adequate interest 
be taken in the examples of care and precaution and good work 
now being accomplished at the Palace. 


The study of the installation of the present exhibition will 
be interesting in the highest degree. One of the subjects of 
deepest thought for leading electricians is the transmission of 
electrical energy. To convey a large quantity at a low tension, 
such as is needful to make the current harmless to life, requires 
expensive masses of copper for the conductors and the employ- 
ment of continuous currents. To convey a small current at 
very high pressure means economy of copper and consequent 
diminution of expense, for the small current is sent at a high 
speed by alternating machines, and carries in corresponding 
time the like amount of energy from one place to another. 
The tension or pressure of the current is measured in tech- 
nical units called volts, and the quantity in other technical 
units called ampéres. The highest tension yet applied in this 
country has been 20,000 volts at the Deptford Central Station, 
which supplies currents—now at a reduced pressure—to a large 
area in London. Such currents of transmission are rendered 
safe for introduction into houses by transformers, which reduce 
the pressure of the current from the mains into the low tension 
current necessary for safety before it enters the house for 
supplying incandescent lamps therein, say of 100 volts. At 
Frankfort a pressure of 30,000 volts has been attained. 

The article then goes on to speak of the experiments that 
will be made to show what is capable of being done, and the 
progress that has been made. 


AID IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Messrs. MARION & Co., of Soho Square, write :—“ We feel 
sure that your numerous readers (or at least those of them who 
practise photography, and nowadays that means vast numbers) 
will be very interested to learn that correct exposures in photo- 
graphy can now be a matter of certainty under all circumstances 
of time and light. It is well known that the failures in photo- 
graphy arise either from over-exposures or under-exposures ; 
therefore a perfectly reliable method which will insure the 
correct exposure will certainly banish failures. It is owing to 
the long labours of more than ten years, and the many experi- 
ments of Mr. Hurter and Mr. Driffield, that this desirable 
object has been achieved. Their method has been fully 
explained by them before several of the chemical and photo- 
graphic societies, and is freely given to the world. In order 
that the public may get the advantage, the manufacturer of dry 
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plates must assist—that is to say, he must determine the speed | of a door-mat and hat-stand, and in this section appear a 
of his plates by their method, and put the number denoting the | number of miscellaneous objects of utility produced in the 
speed on each box. The firm of Marion & Co., of Soho | requisite artistic style. Even what smokers would call -neces- 
Square, being convinced of the reliability of the Hurter and | saries have not been overlooked—brushes for hats, clothes, &c., 
Driffield system, have adopted it entirely for the determination | match-holders, spirit-lighted lamps, &c., and hall mirrors. The 
of the speed of their dry-plates, and on each box they stamp | bulk of articles that follow would be fitly described as a general 
the number denoting rapidity. They also send gratis, in reply miscellany of objects that are required all over the house, and 
to any application, a little pamphlet explaining the system.” include such various matters as paper knives, scissors, ink- 
stands and other requisites of the writing-table, also articles 
Sooo required for the service of the dining-room, drawing-room, study, 
&c., and necessaries and luxuries for the toilet-table. In the 
NEW CATALOGUES. portion of the catalogue headed artistic mounted pottery are 
jardinitres, flower-holders and fern-pots, for tables, standards 
THE catalogue of “latest productions in art metal-work” just | or suspension. The designs for the pottery have been pro- 
issued by Messrs. Townsend & Co., of London and Birming- | duced by skilled hands, and are shown mounted in metalwork 
ham, as usual is exceedingly well got up. The printing is | artistically wrought. Under the heading of fireside suites are 
perhaps even above the usual standard of excellence, and | a great many examples of ornamental fenders and brasses, dogs, 
nothing further could be desired than will be found in the | hearth brushes, bellows, plate stands, fire slops, coal boxes or 
admirable classification of the present catalogue. In it are | vases, all of elaborate workmanship. In fire screens and grate 
given copious illustrations and full details of the ordinary | ornaments an excellent selection of original designs is shown. » 
everyday objects of utility connected with the furnishing and — eS 

decorating of the interior of the house, and throughout are of Sanitary and Plumbing Appliances. — An _ illustrated 
varied and graceful design. First come musical tubes, along | catalogue of plumbers’ goods has just been issued by Messrs. 
with gongs, large and small, each differing in the style of | Charles Winn & Co., of St. Thomas Works, Granville Street, 
arranging the combinations or peals, while in addition a large | Birmingham, makers of hydraulic and sanitary appliances. 
choice of design is afforded in the matter of single gongs. | We have much pleasure in calling our readers’ attention to the 
These differ also in the style of ornament as well as in size, | list of practical articles throughout—all goods of everyday 
and advantage has been taken of the wide scope for tasteful | use. It has also been carefully arranged so that one class of 
designs in the stands and mountings of the gongs. The kettles | goods required in connection with another class will be found on 
for table and floor, a separate section, are all supplied with | adjacent pages, and the various descriptions and qualities of 
Messrs. Townsend & Co.’s new patent spirit lamp, without | any particular item are arranged in such a form that those who 
extra cost. The articles illustrated are also designed with great | consult the catalogue can see them at a glance. It contains 
taste. To telescopic lamps the same remark applies. In them | seventy-six pages, profusely illustrated. Among the articles are 
Messrs. ‘Townsend & Co. have dispensed with a screw for | a large variety of closets and closet fittings of the most im- 
fixing the lamp at different heights, and have introduced a much | proved kind ; flushing cisterns, and among these Winn’s patent 
safer method in the shape of a lever, by pressing which the lamp | “Acme” and also “New River” syphon cisterns, and all 
can be raised or lowered. Directly the pressure is taken off the | appliances in the way of slop-closets, sinks, &c.; drawn lead 
lamp is immovably fixed. This isan important item for safety with | traps and bends, soil-pipe ventilators, &c.; baths of every kind 
lamps in which mineral oils are used. The lamp-shades of silk, | and their fittings, lavatories, urinals and every variety of 
lace, &c., shown in connection, will recommend themselves to per- plumber’s brasswork; also the requisites for water-supply 
sons who study taste in their household surroundings. In the indoor and outdoor for street service, gardenwork and the like ; 
clock section many suitable objects for ornamenting the mantel- beer machines and the articles that make up the equipment of 
piece are illustrated, of an elaborate character, though moderate luncheon bars and restaurants ; force pumps, deep-well and 
in actual price. The adequate furnishing of the hall of a house other pumps worked by mechanical and horse-power. The 
of any pretension involves something more than the acquisition articles enumerated will give an insight into the contents of the 
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catalogue, which concludes with the screwing machines manu- 
factured by Messrs, C. Winn & Co,, which are too well known 
to require calling attention to. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS IN BRADFORD. 


FOR some time past, says the Leeds Mercury, the building trade 
of Bradford has been fairly busy, though lately an enforced 
stoppage has been caused by the wintry weather. The brisk- 
ness in the trade is largely attributable to the opening out of 
land in the districts of Bradford Moor, Heaton and Frizinghall, 
which has given considerable impetus to the operations of 
speculative builders i in the erection of dwelling-houses and villa 
residences, As a consequence the town is now in the position 
of being somewhat overbuilt, there being at present about 

2,000 unoccupied houses within the borough. In the business 
part of the town no very important addition has been made to 
the prominent buildings during the past year, but a good step 
has been taken towards the completion of the line of ‘buildings 
in Lower Godwin Street. There are, however, in course of 
erection several works which will eventually form an important 
addition to the prominent buildings of the town. Amongst them 
is acommodious block of shops, warehouses and office premises, 
which is being built for Mr. T. Arton, stuff-merchant, at the 
junction of Hustlergate with Market Street. The site is one 
formerly occupied by an old building at the tower end of the 
Exchange, which, from the fact that it projected for 
a couple ‘of yards beyond the frontage of adjacent and 
more modern buildings, was a source of hindrance to traffic, 
particularly on market days. Having been originally erected 
as a mill or warehouse, and being of the plain style, common 
in the early portion of the century, it was also somewhat of 
a blot upon the architectural features of this part of the town. 
The building now in progress, whilst not particularly ornate in 
style, harmonises with that of the adjoining buildings. It has 
already reached an advanced stage, and being four storeys high, 
and of substantial appearance, it ‘will when’ completed mate- 


rially improve the aspect of the neighbourhood. Not the least | 


important of the buildings in course of erection in the town are 
the new premises now being built for the Yorkshire Penny Bank. 
As hitherto, the Bradford headquarters of the bank will be in 
Manchester Road, but the new premises, which will be at the 
junction of Nort h Parade and Manor Row, are intended to 
serve depositors residing on the north side of the town. The 
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style of the new building will be a modification from the Queen 
Anne period, and the edifice when complete will add to the im- 
provement effected in recent years in this neighbourhood. The 
site of the new bank is advantageousiy situated, being, as it is, 
at the junction of Manningham Lane, North Parade and 
Manor Row. The building, which will thus occupy a com- 
manding position, will consist of a large banking-room, with 
two shops fronting North Parade, and having entrances also in 
Manor Row; and showrooms and offices on the first and 
second floors. Entrance to the bank will be gained from a 
circular open porch at the angle looking up Manningham 
Lane, with two vestibules, over which will be a cupola, 
having openings for a clock dial on three sides. Over 
the banking room will be two floors of offices reached by a 
staircase and separate entrancefrom North Parade, and above 
these two floors will be the curator’s living rooms. In the 
basement, a dining-room, lavatories, packing-room, heating 
chamber and strong-room will be provided. Above the two 
shops adjoining the bank will be showrooms, living-rooms and 
storerooms ; and the whole premises will be fitted with gas and 
electric light. The erection of the premises is being super- 
intended by Mr. J. Ledingham, architect, of Bradford, who has 
designed the plans ; and the contractor for the whole of the 
works is Mr. E. Atkinson, of Bradford. ‘The foundation-work 
is already well in hand, but as yet the superstructure proper 
has not been commenced. 

Probably one of the reasons which influenced the directors 
of the Midland Railway Company in deciding upon the erection 
of the much-needed new passenger station at Bradford was the 
almost equal necessity for enlarging the goods department. 
With the completion and opening of the new passenger station, 
and the consequent abandonment of the old premises, an 
opportunity offered itself for the provision of more ample 
accommodation for goods traffic. Of this the directors took 
advantage, and there are now in course of erection a new goods 
station and warehouses. The site of the new buildings includes 
the whole space between the present passenger station and the 
bonding warehouse in Canal Road, and covers the land 
formerly occupied by the old passenger station. ‘The latter 
premises have been demolished and operations commenced, 
temporary shedding for the protection and _ warehous- 
ing of goods having been erected along the line between 
Bradford and Manningham. Strong solidity is to be a 
special feature of the new premises, which will measure 
384 feet by 170 a occa am aa aa and comprise four floors, which, with the 
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basement, will;make up an area of one and three-quarter 
acres. In form the warehouse will be a parallelogram, and the 
floors are to be constructed so as to be able to bear a load of 
over 40,000 tons. One side of the building will consist of a 
dead wall on the eastern side of the new passenger station, and 
the premises will extend backwards as far as School Street, and 
in the other direction almost to the bonding warehouse. The 
elevation to Forster Square will be about in a line with the old 
front of the former passenger station, and it will be masked by 
a detached block of offices probably three storeys high. 
In order that the free movement of traffic may not be 
impeded, the main floor of the premises, except the side 
adjoining the present passenger station, will be an open 
colonnade, formed by massive iron pillars supporting the upper 
floors. The total cost of the building will be many thousands 
of pounds. The plans forits erection have been prepared by 
Mr, C, Trubshaw, the Midland Railway Company’s architect, 
and whilst the building will have no pretensions to archi- 
tectural beauty, it will be in keeping with its surroundings, and 
at the same time strong and serviceable. Under favourable 
conditions, it is expected to be completed early in next year. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE yearly meeting of the Leeds District Council of the 
National Registration of Plumbers has just been held in the 
Philosophical Hall, Leeds, the mayor (Alderman Boothroyd) 
in the chair, from eighty to one hundred people interested in 
the success of the movement were present, including the Clerk 
of the Plumbers’ Company, London. The report, read by 
Mr, W. Braithwaite, hon. secretary, stated :—The Council has 
to report continued and steady progress in the movement for 
the National Registration of Plumbers. During the year 
11 master plumbers and 18 operatives have received certificates 
of registration. The number now registered under your 
Council is 182 masters and 174 operatives. Of these 31 masters 
and 24 operatives have been transferred to other districts 
where councils have been established, making the whole 
number registered in this district 301. The classes for plumbing 
continue to be well attended, the numbers on the books being 
60 in the theoretical branch and 31 in the practical department. 
Since the issue of the last report the Council of the Yorkshire 
College has appointed a lecturer on sanitary science, and it is 


hoped that the students in connection with the craft of plumbing 
will avail themselves of the benefits to be derived from attend- 
ances at the courses of lectures to be delivered by this gentleman. 
The Council have had under consideration the establishment 
of a practical museum of plumbing, which should contain 
examples of the highest class of plumbing work, as well as 
illustrations of typical defective fittings, with a view to founding 
an illustrative series of plumbing work, showing both historical 
examples of work and specimens of what to imitate and what to 
avoid. During the year the Council have devoted considerable 
time to the question of plumbers undertaking the working of 
household drainage, as well as the other sanitary. equipments 
of dwellings which by tradition come under the care of 
plumbers. A meeting of master plumbers was summoned to 
discuss this matter, when it was unanimously decided that it 
was desirable, in the interests of sanitation, that all work in 
this department should be under the control of plumbers, in 
order that one contractor should be alone responsible for the 
work which is specially connected with the health of the 
population, and thus remove the difficulties which are incident 
to the present custom of dividing sanitary work into two sec- 
tions. It is intended issuing a circular to architects, inviting 
them in future to specify the drainage of buildings as a 
portion of the plumber’s work. The Council are endeavour- 
ing to bring about a congress of Northern district councils, 
in order to arrive at uniformity of procedure in connection with 
the movement, as well as to further any question of interest to 
the craft or the public. It seems to the Council very necessary 
that a library of works on sanitation should be formed for the 
use of students. One of the greatest of the difficulties which 
hampers the complete success of the movement for the regis- 
tration of plumbers is one incident to all organisations which 
are wholly voluntary. The powers of the different district 
councils are also hampered and weakened by a lack of sufficient 
means for discipline or control, and their influence for good, 
though still great, less than they would be were they backed up 
by legislative enactments. This difficulty it is sought to remove 
by an Act for the National Registration of Plumbers, drawn up 
by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, and which will be 
introduced in the House of Commons during the coming 
session. This Bill has met with wide and general public support, 
and in especial your Council has to thank the members of the 
medical profession for the cordial and hearty manner in which 
they have everywhere given to this measure their assistance. 
Your Council has every reason after this year’s working to feel 
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greater confidence in the usefulness of the movement for the 
registration of plumbers.—The Mayor, in moving the adoption 
of the report, offered a few words of encouragement to the 
Council, whose objects he warmly approved.—Mr. at « 
Connon, F.R.1.B.A., the president, seconded the motion. He 
feared there were too many good reasons for blaming plumbers 
for defects discovered in public and _ private buildings, An 
important remedial step would be that of securing the sympathy 
of the public with their objects. Their aims were being very 
greatly helped by the Yorkshire College lectures on sanitary 
science, Nothing but good could come of the simplification of 
the application of correct principles bearing upon sanitation. 
—Mr. Myers and Mr, William Bruce took exception to that 
part of the report which advocated the making of plumbers 
responsible for the proper construction of drains.—The report 
was adopted, there being only four opponents.—On the motion 
of Mr. John Lindley, seconded by Mr. George Wood, officers 
for the ensuing twelve months were appointed.—Mr. Thorpe was 
not surprised to have heard that there were two opinions as to 
whether plumbers should be made responsible for the proper 
laying of outside drains. The main desideratum was that 
drains should be laid by skilled workmen. If any sanitary 
work with which he had had to do had gone wrong the fault 
was not that of the plumbers.—Mr. Bruce congratulated Leeds 
upon having an exceptionally strong medical officer, who would 
be a tower of strength to their Council.—The Mayor then 
distributed prizes won by members of the branch during tha 
year.—Professor Goodman, in submitting a vote of thanks to 
the retiring officers, said the Yorkshire College hoped to do 
good work among plumbers in future. Bad as plumbing work 
in England was often said to be, it was immeasurably better 
than they often found abroad.—The proposition was seconded 
by Dr. Whitham and adopted.—Dr. Cameron (medical officer 
of health for Leeds) proposed, and Mr. Councillor Winn 
seconded, the following resolution, which was carried :—“ That 
this meeting recognising the close connection between the 
public health and the work of the plumber, and thus the 
necessity in the public interest for members of the craft of 
plumbing to be properly acquainted with the laws of sanitation, 
expresses its warm approval of the efforts being made by the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers to obtain the sanction of 
Parliament to a Bill for the registration of plumbers and for the 
efficient examination of all entering the trade, and desires that 
the local members of Parliament be requested to support the 
same.” 


ROADS IN CHINA, 


IT is reported by the United States Minister at Pekin that 
road-making is an art which among the Chinese has never 
been brought to any great perfection. The explanation, pro- 
bably, is that in the greater part of China proper there are 
waterways, natural and artificial, crossing the plains, while 
human labour has always been found preferable to pack-horses 
or other beasts of burden over narrow and circuitous mountain 
passes. _In Southern China, at the centres of the tea trade, the 
long string of coolies bearing down from the hills the leaves, in 
deep baskets slung on poles, is a familiar sight. ‘The transport 
of brick-tea over the mountain roads of Syn-chuan into Thibet, 
a trade said to amount to 200,000/. annually, is also effected by 
coolies, who here, on account of the steepness of the defiles, do 
not use carrying poles, but bear the tea on a wooden frame 
strapped to their shoulders. In this way they make a fifteen 
days’ journey over mountain paths, bearing about 100 lbs. of tea 
each, for which service they receive about 14s. or 15s. The 
importance of military roads appears never to have been 
impressed upon the Chinese. In Northern China, where 
waterways are not so numerous as in the south, intercommuni- 
cation has always presented serious difficulties, which no 
attempt has been made to overcome. Bridges have been built 
over some smaller streams, but are not kept in repair. The large 
rivers are to be crossed by ferries only, the smaller to be forded. In 
some places there are bridges, which are too narrow to be crossed 
by carts, where the mules are taken out and led singly, while the 
carts are carried over on men’s shoulders. In times of flood 
there is frequently no way of crossing at all. The roads them- 
selves outside the cities are merely a line of ruts across the 
fields. In winter, when free from rain, as they are for nine 
months in the year, they keep in very good condition. In 
summer they are an impassable bog, and transit, except on foot, 
is suspended, _ Inside the cities some of the crowded thorough- 
fares are paved with massive blocks of stone. The importance 
of the rapid conveyance of intelligence to the centre of 
Government from the outside provinces has always been felt. 
Inthe days preceding the introduction of the telegraph this 
was accomplished by an elaborate system of post-stations. 
These were placed some 30 miles apart, and relays of horses 
constantly kept in readiness for the Imperial courier. By these 
means despatches have been sent to distant prominent capitals 
at the rate of 250 miles a day. The following custom prevails 
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with reference to the official courier service in Thibet :— 
The express courier from Gartok to Lhara, a distance of 
800 miles, travels night and day. He is not relieved ex 
voute. His clothes are, says the United States Minister, sealed 
on him, and can only be removed after the seal has been broken 
by the proper official. These messengers are lifted at the post 
station from one hoxse to another, and sometimes die on the 
way from exposure and fatigue. It is remarkable that the 
various systems of government and private posts should exist 
without leading to the construction of proper post roads and 
highways in China. Over some mountain reads, however, 
which would otherwise be impassable, considerable work has 
been done and money expended. In some places the paths 
over the passes have been simply paved for foot passengers, 
but in others provision has been made for the passage of carts. 
Most of these roads date from very remote periods, but there 
are occasionally instances of recent construction and repair. 
The most important of recent improvements is the putting in 
order of the road through Chii Yung Kuan, north of Pekin. 
This is the path leading into Mongolia from China, through 
the Great Wall, past the cities of Nankou and Kalgan. It is 
familiar to all travellers to Pekin as the Nankou Pass. The 
work of repair here was undertaken by the Viceroy Li Kung- 
Chang some years ago, and the road itself is said to be of the 
most creditable character. Drains have been made, substantial 
bridges built, inequalities levelled, and obstructing rocks hewn 
away. This new road, says the American Minister, will be 
of great benefit to local traffic, but particularly for the transport 
of the immense quantities of tea sent by Russian merchants, on 
camels, from Tungchou to Kiachta, v7é this pass. 


CANAL CONSTRUCTION. 


AT the sixth meeting of the thirty-sixth session of the Man- 
chester Association of Engineers, the newly-elected president, 
Mr, G. B, Goodfellow, took the chair and delivered his inaugural 
address. He was afraid, he said, that people were rather too 
apt to think of engineers as men who were occupied in the 
working of metals into some kind of mechanism, and not suffi- 
ciently as men who devoted their lives and skill to the con- 
struction of any kind of useful work. They should not take this 
narrow view of the title, for the work of the engineer was called 


to the assistance of this country before the use of metals was | 


well understood, and before tools and machinery were invented 
which would successfully deal with them. In order to really 
establish the importance of the engineer they must go back 
some hundreds of years. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century this country must have been a very uninviting place, 
for in different parts of it were large tracts of marsh land which 
were quite unfit for human beings or cattle to live upon. 
Among these were Romney Marsh, the Lincolnshire Fens, and 
the Thames Valley. It was rather unpleasant to find that it 
was a Dutch engineer, named Vermuzden, who first showed us 
how to treat these lands by a system of drainage. The work 
of this Dutchman seemed to have stirred our forefathers 
into a more active state of things, for up to this time the 
progress of the country had been very slow, and the 
inhabitants were content to live an easy life and partake of 
the good things of this life when they could get them; but 
as these wet, unhealthy districts were improved the population 
gradually wakened up, and developed powers of application 
which, coupled with a naturally rich country, caused a develop- 
ment which during two or three hundred years had been 
simply marvellous. Speaking of canal construction, the Presi- 
dent said that Brindley’s first principal undertaking was the 
Duke of Bridgewater’s canal from Worsley to Manchester, 
chiefly for the purpose of carrying coal, in 1755. Traffic 
between Manchester and Liverpool at this time was conducted 
by road or by barges on the river, and in many cases the cost 
was 2/. per ton. All the same, these two towns were increasing 
in population and importance and gradually becoming more 
dependent upon one another. In 1757 the population of Man- 
chester and Salford was “only 20,000, and it was difficult to get 
materials either in or out of it. Even provisions were often 
scarce, so bad were the methods of communication. For the 
same reason coals were scanty. Seeing this, the Duke of 
Bridgewater called in Brindley to advise as to how his canal 
should be constructed, and he was very soon surveying the 
route for this canal. In his plan he proposed carrying an 
aqueduct over the Irwell, and in 1760 an Act was passed 
empowering this to be done, but there was a very serious 
objection raised against this, principally to the necessity 
of Barton aqueduct. The Duke and Brindley were re- 
peatedly appealed to, asking them not to attempt an im- 
possibility—for who ever heard of water being carried over 
ships which were sailing underneath—and one worthy told 
the Duke that he “had often heard of castles in the air, 
but never before saw where any of them were to be erected.” 
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However, neither of these men were to be daunted, and this | panies are here included) ; 9,183 drivers of omnibuses, cabs 
length of the canal, including Barton aqueduct, was completed, | and waggonettes—of these 5,142 in service ; 1,939 omnibus 
and proved such a benefit to all concerned that it was con- | conductors—of these 254 in service ; 1,158 tramway conductors 
sidered one of the wonders of the age, and the Duke decided to | and 1,381 tramway drivers. The horses employed number as 
apply for an Act to empower him to continue his canal to the | follows :—7,311 for the cabs (first and second-class), 1,859 for 
Mersey. As an instance of the Duke’s foresight and enterprise, | the omnibuses, 469 for the waggonettes and 5,472 for the tram- 
it was curious to note that he foresaw the great advantage his | ways ; making a total of 15,111. 

new project would be to both the leading Lancashire towns, The length of tramway track belonging to the Berlin Char- 
Manchester and Liverpool, for in 1761 the goods then carried | lottenburg Company amounts to 29,173 métres, that of the 
between them were only about 4o tons per week, and the cost | Great Berlin Tramway Company to 243,176 métres, and that 
and inconvenience of transport were such that he could see a | of the New Berlin Tramway Company to 50,985 métres, in- 
good return for his outlay, It might be interesting to Ship | cluding the rails in the stations. Of the total length of tram- 
Canal shareholders to note that this canal was the chief cause | way tracks, 39,008 métres lie outside the boundaries of the city. 
of the two towns increasing so rapidly as they did, for in 1760 | The number of passengers conveyed was, according to the 
there were only 1,245 vessels entered Liverpool, and as a sea- | latest statistics at command, as follows :—By the city and 
port it was a long way behind many others in this country. | suburban railways, 25,476,603 ; omnibuses, 25,243,203 ; Berlin 
There was great opposition to the passing of the Bill in 1762, | Charlottenburg Tramway Company, 4,905,620; Great Berlin 
but it was eventually pushed through, and the work was | Tramway Company, 114,400,000 ; New Berlin Tramways Com- 
speedily pressed forward to completion. But again, like the | pany, 13,245,000; Steam Tramways, 1,665,166; and by 33 
Ship Canal, the expenditure exceeded the estimates, and the | steamboats, 443,705 ; making a total of 185,379,307 persons, 
Duke was so severely drawn upon that he had to see his The City Railway (Stadtbahn) no longer suffices to fulfil the 
bankers in London and borrow 25,000/., which was paid back | ever-increasing requirements of the public, and various projects 
in 1769. The Canal itself was opened for traffic to Runcorn in | for the construction of electric railways, both underground and 
1767. The President concluded with a reference to George | elevated, have been submitted for approbation to the city 
Stephenson and modern railway enterprise. authorities. Of these, the proposals of Siemens & Halske for 
an electric elevated railway, and of the General Electric Com- 
pany for an electric underground railway, are the most worthy 
of consideration, since there is the most probability of their 
UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS FOR BERLIN. being carried out. . 

The latter company proposes to build two lines—the one 
THE Berlin correspondent of the Szadard writes :—If we take | extending northwards and southwards, the other crossing it in the 
into consideration the enormously rapid growth of the city | middle and extending eastward and westward; these two to be 
within the last twenty years and the no less speedy increase of | further connected with each other by means of an inner and 
its traffic, it is not suprising to find that all the various ways | outer circular railway. The lines of rail are intended to lie from 
and means employed to meet the demands of this vast traffic | 8 to 15 métres below the surface (so that they would cross the 
have long been found insufficient, and that numerous proposals | Spree more than two métres below the river bottom), and 
for their improvement have been made from time to time. | would have a gauge of one métre. Each of the two lines of 
Berlin, with a population of about 1,625,000, is at present | rail is intended to be enclosed in a separate iron tube of three 
carrying on its public traffic by means of about 2,626 first-class | metres diameter, and it is proposed to effect communication 
cabs, 2,588 second-class, 317 waggonettes, 219 omnibuses, | between street and station partly by means of lifts calculated to 
86 tramway cars of the Berlin Charlottenburg Company, 859 | carry forty or fifty persons at once, and partly by stairs, The 
tramway cars of the Great Berlin Tramway Company and 127 | length of the north and south lines, with which the construction 
tramway cars of the New Berlin Tramway Company. The | would begin, amounts there and back to 13 kilométres, and is 
persons employed in connection with the above are :—3,367 | calculated to cost twelve millions of marks, 


holders of licenses to carry passengers (five joint-stock com- Should the Berlin railway be constructed at about four 
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métres below the street level, a partial removal and relaying of 
the existing drain, gas and w rater pipes and electric conductors 
would be unavoidable, and a very thorough investigation would 
be necessary before any idea could be formed as to the 
difficulties to be overcome and the expense of overcoming 
them. Without underrating the increased cost of construction 
and the difficulties to be expected in dealing with the claims of 
the numerous interested parties, the advantages of the less 
deep level—four métres below as compared with the nine 
métres of the scheme—both as regards the convenience of 
working and the space to be gained by tunnelling the whole 
breadth of the street, appear so considerable that the question 
certainly deserves very careful consideration, 

As regards the traffic, the higher level would naturally have 
the advantage of doing away w ith the necessity of lifts, since a 
flight of steps would fully suffice for a four-métre difference of 
level between street and station. The economy of turning to 
account the superfluous underground space is an item not to be 
overlooked. Some idea of it may be formed from the fact that 
the receipts of the Berlin City Railway (Stadtbahn) arising 
from the letting of archways between its supporting columns 
already far surpass all its other net profits, though but a com- 
paratively small number of them have as yet found hirers, 
Indeed, an enterprising merchant has already presented to the 
city authorities a somewhat fantastical memorial concerning the 
laying down of underground streets, which he calls “cellar- 
streets.” His system is to tunnel a whole street, from pave- 
ment to pavement, to a depth of about 4 métres, covering it in 
with a steel net 25 or 30 centimétres thickness, which would allow 
light, air and wet to pass through. By further tunnelling under 
the foot pavement to form cellars connected with the houses 
immediately behind them, space might easily be gained and 
turned to account for store-house, wash-house, bath-house, coal- 
house or ice-house. Whilst the underground railways serve only 
one purpose, the cellar-streets might serve for five pairs of rails, 
two for passenger trains, two for goods trains, and one in the 
middle for the removal of street sweepings, dust and rubbish. 
The cellar-streets would serve, too, to receive all the various 
pipes and cables, the necessary isolation of which would offer 
little difficulty. Besides its cheapness of construction as com- 
pared with the tube system of underground railways, there 
would be, according to the memorial, a rich source of income in 
the letting of cellar space under the foot pavements. 

Siemens & Halske’s project for an electric elevated railway 
in its modified form seems, however, to have more chance of 


being adopted han that me the General Electric Company. 
The original plan was for the construction of an electric elevated 
railway from the Zoological Garden in the Thiergarten (at the 
west end of Berlin), along the suburban streets in the south, 
to the Silesian Railway Station in the east of the city. The 
recent modifications prolong the main line to somewhat beyond 
the middle of Charlottenburg—the most populous town in the 
immediate neigubourhood of Berlin, to the western boundary of 
which it now extends, so that its complete incorporation with 
the metropolis is only a question of time—and add three 
branch lines to the main trunk :—(1) From the east to the 
Suburban Railway Station near the Potsdamer Platz; (2) from 
the west to the Wansee Station at the Potsdamer Station in 
Berlin; (3) from the Zoological Gardens to St. Hubertus, 
Along the main line there is also to be a public footpath to con- 
nect the south-western and south-eastern parts of Berlin, which 
are at present kept almost a full English mile apart "by the 
broad gap occasioned ‘by the Potsdamer and Anhalter Railway 
tracks. This would supply a long-felt want and be an immense 
boon to foot passengers, 


VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


ALTERATIONS in the ventilating arrangements of the House of 
Commons, involving an expenditure of nearly 5,000/., were 
recommended last session by a committee consisting of Mr. 
David Plunket (chairman), Sir Henry Roscoe, Sir Guyer 
Hunter, Dr. Farquharson and the late Mr, Richard Power, 
These alterations have been carried out by Mr. William J. 
Prim, resident engineer of the House, and Mr. James Jones, 
clerk of the works, under the direction of Mr. John Taylor, 
surveyor to the Office of Works. 

In the first place the existing inlets for fresh air drawn from 
the terrace have been enlarged and altered, and in order to 
provide an increased area of intake, eight rooms in the base- 
ment storey on the river side, formerly used for the storage of 
papers, and a room which was in the occupation of the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms and was used as a general store, are now utilised 
as additional air inlets, their contents having been removed to 
the Victoria Tower, where they are stored in a fireproof 
chamber. The estimated expense of this part of the work is 
2502. 

With a view of improving the supply to the House itself of 
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air drawn direct from the river front a more powerful fan, 
involving a cost of a further sum of 250/., is in course of being 
fitted, and will be ready by the time Parliament reassembles. 
By means of this a very large volume of air drawn exclusively 
from the centre curtain of the terrace, and not from the court- 
yards, will be passed through filters consisting of two layers of 
cotton wool, each three inches in thickness, before entering the 
House. The heating apparatus has also been increased, and 
arrangements have been made, at a cost of 200/., by which air 
is admitted through the fretwork at a higher level than at the 
floor of the house through openings made beneath the Mem- 
bers’ and Ladies’ Galleries. The ladies and the reporters will, 
under the new arrangement, have the advantage of an inde- 
pendent supply of fresh air instead of breathing the more or 
less vitiated air rising from the floor of the House. Further 
provision has been made, at a very small cost, for the admission 
of air at the south end of the aye division lobby and into the 
outer lobby. 

Perforated flooring covered with string matting similar to 
that used on the floor of the House and in the division lobbies 
is now being laid at the public end of each committee room, 
through which air will be drawn from the terrace by way of the 
store rooms now set at liberty in the north and south curtains. 
At the other end of the room occupied by the members of com- 
mittees the air will be taken in by means of vertical tubes con- 
cealed in the cabinets. Improvements have also been carried 
out for the extraction of the vitiated air. This will involve an 
expenditure of 2,200/. Double windows have also been pro- 
vided for all the committee rooms, at a cost of 1,100/. The 
ventilation of the committee room corridors has now been 
made independent of the general ventilation of the committee 
rooms, the fresh air being drawn in direct from the courtyards 
of the building and the vitiated air discharged through the roof 
by suitable upcast shafts furnished with ejectors. By improved 
arrangements the air will now be introduced into the reading 
and tea rooms at a higher level instead of, as was formerly the 
case, at the floor. The temporary electric lighting arrange- 
ments in the centre of the room have been superseded by per- 
manent brackets on the walls. 

The committee of last year further reported that they were 
“satisfied that the connection between the Houses of Parlia- 
ment sewers and the metropolitan main low level sewer was so 
constructed that no back water or return of sewage or of sewer 
gas from the metropolitan sewer could enter those of the Houses 
_o Parliament,” and that they were “convinced that no offen- 


sive smells or injurious emanations now proceed from the 
drainage system of the Houses of Parliament, which they are 
of opinion is as perfect as possible.” They however recom- 
mended that the London County Council should be requested 
to consider the desirability of improving the ventilation of 
their main sewers in the neighbourhood of the Houses of Par- 
liament, especially by the erection of suitable shafts and fur- 
naces in convenient positions to create powerful exhausts, so 
that the gratings at the ground level may become inlets for air 
instead of outlets for gases from the sewers. At present, how- 
ever, no steps have been taken by the County Council to 
comply with this request. 

It may be mentioned that, in case at any time it should be 
found that offensive smells came into the House from the river 
ventilators, arrangements are already completed by which the 
old system could be reverted to almost at a moment’s notice. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


THE following return of new buildings, &c., for which plans 
were approved during the year 1891, together with a summary 
of the three previous years, has been prepared and supplied 
to us by Mr. F. W. Lloyd, the city building surveyor :— 


189t. 1890: 1889. 1888. 
Houses and shops 966 1,06! 938 2,034 
Business premises. 36 65 18 63 


Manufactories, ear ehonees 


and shopping : 183 179 163 124 
Churches : : . fo) fe) -) (o) 
Chapels . ? F ; fo) 2 e) 3 
Schools . 5 : ; 3 3 3 3 
Miscellaneous . 214 185 211 182 
Alterations and additions . 139 213 195 178 

Total 1,541 1, 7OSmaT,5 80 2,587 


About 1,000 houses are each year erected in the city. The great 
disparity between 1888 and the other years is due to the fact 
that plans were approved in that year for several large blocks, 

each containing upwards of a hundred houses, some of which 
are not, even up to the present, entirely completed. It will be 
seen that the purely manufacturing premises show a steady 
increase throughout the whole series of years, whilst in addition 
to the actu ally new business premises, under which head are 
classed large retail establishments, hotels, suites of offices, Kc, ate 
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there are many included under the head of alterations and addi- 
tions, which almost amount to a reconstruction of existing 
business premises. Although there are no churches or chapels 
this year, there are several mission-rooms—notably St. Thomas’s, 
Church of England, Ellis Street ; Church of England (iron), 
Harrison Road ; Methodist (iron), Dudley Road ; a brick mis- 
sion-room in Camp Hill, and a Congregational Mission in 
Waverley Road. The schools, three in number, are the Roman 
Catholic Boys’ School, Bartholomew Street ; King Edward’s 
Girls’ School, Stratford Road ; and Seventh Standard Technical 
School, Waverley Road. The miscellaneous include Birming- 
ham General Dispensary, new branch, Burbury Street ; new 
Pig Market, Bordesley Street, Allison Street and Meriden 
Street; Hide and Skin Market, Bradford Street; Athletic 
Institute, John Bright Street ; Assembly Rooms, Dudley Road ; 
Salvation Army Barracks, Corporation Street; extension of 
School of Art, Cornwall Street ; enlargement of Blind Institu- 
tion, Church Road, Edgbaston ; and new premises for Young 
Women’s Christian Association, The Crescent. 

Amongst the additions and alterations are :—Additions to 
Koman Catholic Girls and Infants’ Schools, Bartholomew 
Street; enlargement of Church of England Schools, St. 
Barnabas, Ryland Street ; New Cookery School at Soho Road 
Board School ; enlargement of superintendent’s house, Winson 
Green Asylum ; alterations and improvements at Town Hall; 
additions to Midland Institute and to Masonic Hall, Severn 
Street. The houses include the sixty-five artisans’ dwellings 
built by the City Corporation in Ryder Street, Old Cross Street 
and Lawrence Street. 

In order to give some idea as to the progress of buildings 
during the year in the recently annexed districts, the following 
table is given, the numbers in which are not included in the 
preceding table :— 


Pa Salley. Harborne. 
IIouses and shops ; P 7 LO7L 233 II 
business premises 5 : é fo) I fe) 
Manufactories, &c. : ; 6 3 fe) 
Miscellaneous . : ; 4 18 4 I 
Alterations and additions . : fo) 3 9 
otaleat A » 698 244 21 


We are informed that the average rate of increase in Har- 
borne is about 100 houses, &c., but that the past twelve months 
have been exceptionally quiet. 


SS 


EDWHARHR DES & CO., 


From the above return, taking into consideration the nature 
and size of many of the alterations and additions, it may safely 
be assumed that so far as Birmingham and district is concerned 
the building trades have had a busy year. Six hundred and 
forty-five notices have been forwarded to property owners and 
others as to dangerous buildings, projecting signs, emblems, 
&c. During the year a quantity of land, amounting to 
1763 yards super, has been conceded to the Corporation by 
owners of property setting back projecting windows, steps, &c. 


THE ABERDEEN GRANITE TRADE. 


THE year just closing, says the Aderdeen Free Press, has by 
no means been a year of unqualified prosperity in the granite 
quarrying trade. In this department of the granite industry 
foreign competition has been felt with keen severity, and quarry 
owners are likely to have sharp work before them if they are to 
keep the markets for local material. In the notice of the monu- 
mental trade some indication is given of the competition with 
which local quarry owners have to deal. Very large quantities 
of raw material in the shape of red Swedish granite have been 
brought to the city, transformed into monuments, and des- 
patched to the United States, with the result, of course, of 
abating the demand for the local stone. And this, too, not 
only in regard to red granite alone. As it happens, the 
importers of the foreign granite include American agents them- 
selves, and as they naturally prefer to push their own material 
almost every variety of local granite suffers slightly in con- 
sequence. In spite of all this, however, the returns from the 
various Aberdeenshire quarries are not by any means hopeless, 
and fairly good business has been done all over. And some 
indication of this will be found in the increase that has actually 
taken place in the shipments of granite from the port. The 
quantity of granite causeway blocks shipped in 1890 was 
21,948 tons, representing shore dues to the amount of 182/. 18s. 
During the present year the quantity was 25,024, and the shore 
dues 2087. tos. Similarly, in curb, paving and_ building 
materials there was shipped 5,686 tons in 1890 and 5,846 tons 
in 1891, involving an increase for the year in shore dues of 
3¢. 6s. 8d. The quantity of polished granite shipped last year 
was 4,451 tons ; this year it was 5,453 tons ; but the quantity of 
“chips” shipped in 1890 was 17,184 tons, as against 1,315 tons 
in 1891. 
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The Grey Granites, 

At the grey granite quarries business appears to have been 
fully more brisk during the year than at the red. At the 
Rubislaw Quarries, the property of the Rubislaw Granite Com- 
pany, Limited, where about 50,000 tons of saleable material was 
quarried last year, the operations for the past twelve months 
have been about equally extensive as before. Of course, only 
a comparatively small proportion of that quantity is of use for 
monumental purposes, the rest being used for buildings and for 
the manufacture of paving blocks. For monumental purposes 
there is always an unlimited demand for Rubislaw granite ; the 
demand has been far in excess of the supply during the past 
year, and this has led the company to introduce a large amount 
of new machinery during the year, and to otherwise arrange 
for increasing the supply of blocks for the monumental trade. 
These preliminary operations, so to speak, have occupied a 
good part of the year, and it may be anticipated that in the 
coming twelve months, when the new machinery is in proper 
order and a larger face of rock cleared, tne returns from the 
Rubislaw Quarries will be better than ever. The trade in 
building stone was rather quiet at Rubislaw during the earlier 
part of the year, but it quickened as the year grew, and during 
the last few months the demand for building material has been 
enormous. Within the last few weeks it has quieted down 
again, but this is the usual experience at the New Year season. 
In the report for the quarrying trade for last year attention was 
drawn to the falling demand for granite paving blocks, or 
“setts.” In that department something of a slight revival has 
been experienced during the past year, but not by any means 
to the extent of placing the trade on anything like its old foot- 
ing. At the Rubislaw Quarries attention is chiefly directed to 
the trade in polishing material, but here a very good trade was 
done in “setts” during the year. Other grey granite quarries 
in the locality are those of Sclattie and Dyce, worked by 
Messrs. A. & F. Manuelle. At Sclattie the output of causeway 
and curbstones has been well maintained, but the lack of 
local buildings and the difficulty in obtaining a sufficient 
supply of carts seriously affected the quantity of build- 
ing stones sold as compared with former years. The 
condition of this quarry has not been generally equal 
to previous years, great difficulty having been experienced in 
getting at good polishing material. The demand for polishing 
stones was fully up to that of previous years, and there are 
splendid prospects for the coming season. At Dyce there has 
been a large turn-out of polishing stones, the demand for this 
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deep blue colour of granite being quite as lively as before. To 
meet the demand, the firm have quarried i in two fresh directions, 
north and south, with good results, especially towards the south. 
The demand for blue building-stones has been exceptionally 
strong. At Mr. John Fyfe’s Kemnay quarries, from which the 
lightest coloured grey rock of the locality is obtained, the 
returns for last year have been fully maintained ; and the same 
is pretty much the case with regard to Mr. Fyfe’s quarry at 
Corrennie, whence the well- known salmon-coloured rock is 
quarried. The trade in granite “seits” at the Kemnay quarries 
fell away somewhat in the beginning of the year, but during the 
past few months a very steady trade has been done. It may be 
noted that among the more notable Kemnay granite jobs of the 
year were the Great Western Bridge, Glasgow ; the granite 
work of the City Bank, Ludgate Hill, London ; the new fruit 
and vegetable market, Farringdon Street, London ; and the new 
St. Peter’s Church, Fraserburgh. In curb and setts a large 
business was formerly done at Tillyfourie and Cairncry quarries 
by Messrs. John Mowlem & Co. Unfortunately, the; Messrs. 
Mowlem have now discontinued operations in these quarries, 
and have withdrawn their connection from the Aberdeen 
locality. Up till the autumn of last year they had a fairly large 
staff of workmen at Cairncry, and a still larger—a matter of 
about 150 men—at Tillyfourie, but through the heavy-fall in the 
demand for granite paving it was found necessary to reduce the 
staff greatly before the end of the year. Shortly afterwards it 
was decided to discontinue operations altogether, and in 
February last the entire staff at both quarries was paid off, with 
the exception of a few workmen, who have since been engaged 
taking up the plant. As may well be supposed, the stoppage 
of work has been severely felt, especially in the Tillyfourie dis- 
trict. At Mr. Charles M‘Donald’s grey granite quarry, 
Hildesay, Shetland, which was opened last year, there has been 
an approximate output for the year of 1,500 tons of material. 
The material is chiefly used for monumental, but is being used 
for building purposes as well. 


The Red Granites. 

Coming now to the red granites, we deal first with the 
operations of Messrs. Alex. Macdonald & Co., Limited, of. the 
Aberdeen Granite Works. A considerable amount of work 
has been done during the past year by Messrs. Macdonald, 
though in general the demand cannot be said to have been 
great. Stirlinghill Quarry, Peterhead, of which the company 
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years, has been yielding a very fair quantity of rock of good 
colour, and large sizes were readily got. The company’s grey 
granite quarry at Rogart, Sutherlandshire, it may be mentioned, 
is being steadily developed, and a good deal of the material 
has been used during the year for architectural and monu- 
mental purposes. It has been found very effective for the 
former. It is also being largely used in the locality for house- 
building, railway work and other purposes. Among the many 
notable works executed by the company during the year may 
be mentioned a large polished red and green Swedish granite 
front for Messrs. Tiffany’s premises in Regent and Maddox 
Streets, London ; pedestal in Dalmore granite for the late Sir 
Edgar Boehm’s equestrian statue of Lord Napier of Magdala, 
erected in Waterloo Place, London ; several drinking fountains 
for the public parks in London; a large Dalmore granite 
obelisk for Greenock in memory of the late Provost Shankland ; 
memorial fountains for Newcastle to John Wesley, and for 
Demerara to William Russell; a Peterhead granite pedestal 
for statue of Mr. H. W. Schneider, one of the makers of 
Barrow-in-Furness. The company also executed memorials to 
Dr. Somerville, the renowned Free Churchman; to Lady 
Leveson-Gower, daughter of the Duke of Sutherland; to the 
Duke of Somerset ; to Rev. Mr. Barbour, late of Cults, &c. At 
the red granite quarries of Neen and Toadhill, Cruden, of the 
Aberdeen Granite Quarrying Company, Limited, the yield of 
material showed a considerable decrease for the year as com- 
pared with the output for 1890, The operation of the M‘Kinley 
tariff and the importation of the Swedish material is being here 
keenly felt. At Messrs. James Wright & Sons’ quarries of 
Little Stirling and Stirlinghill the output of red granite 
for 1890 was about maintained in 1891.. At the same firm’s 
quarry at Alford, whence the blue Syllavethy stone is obtained, 
there was unusual briskness, and there was experienced indeed 
somewhat of a renewal of the old activity of this quarry during 
the past twelve months. The Messrs. Wright themselves use 
a very large portion of the material they quarry ; but they also 
dispose of granite to other stonecutters in town ; and they also 
have felt the effects of foreign competition in a decrease in this 
demand for the raw material. The proprietors of the Guite 
and Rocksley red granite quarries, Messrs. Heslop, Wilson & 
Co., Peterhead, while doing good business, have also felt the 
stress of the foreign competition. ‘The output from the Guite 
Quarry during the past year has been 1,350 tons—considerably 
less than last year ; but this was chiefly owing to having to cut 


rock. The weather during the year has been, on the whole, 
pretty favourable for quarrying, and the prospects of supply 
for next year are very good. As showing some of the effects 
of the M‘Kinley Bill, it is worthy of note that Messrs. Heslop, 
Wilson & Co.’s American orders are not this year more than 
a third of former years ; but it is satisfactory to be able to 
add that home orders appear to be on the increase. In regard 
to the introduction of Swedish granite, a very practical sugges- 
tion is made, by the way, by Mr. Andrew Wilson, of Messrs. 
Heslop, Wilson & Co., to the effect that a central depét might 
be established in Aberdeen for the storing of Aberdeenshire 
granite. In this way a speedy supply of the home material 
would be obtainable and the influx of the foreign granite 
checked. ‘The subject is certainly worthy the attention of 
granite merchants. The other firm of quarry proprietors in 
Peterhead is the: Great Northern of Scotland Granite 
Company, and their output cf raw material is about a 
third less this year than last. The decrease is attributed, 
in some measure, to the operation of the M‘Kinley tariff, 
and in some measure also to a circumstance already re- 
ferred to, the fact that some of the largest American houses 
push the sale of Swedish red in preference to Scotch, and to the 
added fact that there have not been so many important building 
jobs going on in England. Glancing, in conclusion, to the Hill 
of Fare Quarries, an alteration has to be noted in regard to the 
operations of Messrs. John Ogg & Company, Glassel and 
Aberdeen. The firm opened the Craigmyle Quarry in the 
autumn of 1890, but found it necessary, in the beginning of 
last suramer, to abandon the quarry and remove the plant and 
machinery at great trouble and expense to a new opening on the 
Campfield side of the hill. So. far the company have met with 
very encouraging success in the new quarry. They quarry purely 
for monumental purposes, and have been fortunate in striking 
a store of good, solid rock from which large blocks are readily 
obtainable. Already some very large blocks have been 
despatched to town, including one measuring 8 feet by 6 feet by 
1 foot 6 inches. The oldest and most extensive Hill of Fare 
workings are those at Craigton Quarry—Mr. John Littlejohn, 
manager. ‘The trade at this quarry has been gradually increas- 
ing during the last ten years, and this year has been no 
exception, the output being considerably in excess of former 
years. There was splendid rock in the low workings, and the 
demand for it was only limited by the ability to supply. It is 
not too much to say that the inability to supply Hill of Fare 
granite quick enough is.in a great measure the cause of the 


through a bar of rubbish to get more effectually at the good 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


By CENTRAL STATIONS, for Cities, Towns, &c. 


And Electric Transmission of Power carried out in any part of the World, for Tramways, 
Light Railways, Gold Mining Plant, &c. &c. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, 


ENGINES, BOILERS, DYNAMOS, ALTERNATORS, 
Motors, Switches, Accumulators, Cut-outs, Lamps, &¢., by Bells, Batteries, Indicators, Pulls, Pushes, 
Fire and Burglar Alarms, Gas Lighters, &c. 
lsolated Plants for Lighting Country Mansions, Houses, Shops, Offices, &c. Estimates Free. 
Electric Bells fitted to Hotels, Houses, Lifts, Clubs, &c. Experienced Engineers sent to all parts. 


The “‘Diamond” Quick-Break SWITCHES. Largest Sale in the World. Best Make throughout. 
The ‘‘ Diamond” Single-Coil ELECTRIC BELL. Price only 3s. each. 


WOODHOUSE AND RAWSON 


NITED, LIMITED, 


ELECTRICAL AND GENERAL ENGINEERS, 


CONTRACTORS, FOUNDERS, AND BOILER MAKERS, 
HYDRAULIC MACHINERY of all kinds. Makers of Electrical Apparatus of every description. 


Head Office :—88 Queen Victoria St London, E.C.  Show-rooms :—34 Cannon St., E.C, 
Works :—London, Manchester, Kidsgrove and Chiswick. 
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introduction of the Swedish red, and it is worthy of remark 
that Mr. Littlejohn, being fully alive to the fact, has been doing 
his best during the year to extend and deepen the workings at 
Craigton Quarry, so as to enable him to supply material on the 
shortest possible notice. It is satisfactory to find that the 
quarry is now in a much better state for this purpose than ever 
it was before. 


SANITARY REGULATIONS IN CHICAGO. 


THE following regulations were approved on November 30, 
1891, by the City Council of Chicago :— 

Section 1. That in all buildings hereafter erected in the 
city of Chicago, and in all other buildings already built or 
erected, wherein the plumbing shall be repaired or changed, 
the drain, soil, waste pipes and traps must be exposed to view 
for ready inspection at all times and for convenience in repair- 
ing. When necessarily placed within partitions or in recesses 
they must be covered with woodwork, so fastened as to be 
readily removed. Inno case shall they be inaccessible, unless 
placed so in accordance with a written permit from the Com- 
missioner of Health. 

Section 2. Where sewer connections are not extended to 
the level of the floor line, foot connections of soil and waste 
pipes shall be made with one-quarter or one-eighth long iron 
bends, and an iron sewer-cap such as is in general use shall be 
used to finish the construction. When sewer is extended to the 
floor line an iron sewer-cap shall be used to complete the con- 
struction. 

Section 3. Where water-closets are placed outside of build- 
ings, the chief inspector must be notified before work is 
started. 

Section 4. No brick, sheet metal, earthenware or chimney 
flue shall be used for a sewer ventilator, or to ventilate any 
trap, soil or waste pipe. 

Section 5. Every vertical soil and waste pipe must be of 
iron, and it must extend above the roof at least 12 inches, and 
have a diameter of at least 1 inch greater than that of the pipe 
proper. But in no case shall it be less than 4 inches in 
diameter through and above roof. The increaser must be 
placed at least 1 foot below roof. No cap or cowl shall be 
affixed to top of such ventilation pipe. 

Section 6. Soil, waste and vent pipes in an extension must 
be carried above the roof of main building when otherwise they 


would open within 20 feet of the windows, doors or ventilators 
of main or adjoining buildings. 

Section 7. Horizontal soil, waste and vent pipes are pro- 
hibited. Where rows of fixtures are placed in line, angle 
fittings must be used on vent pipes to prevent same filling with 
rust or condensation. Trapped vents are strictly prohibited. 
No ventilation pipe from house side of any trap shall connect 
with any re-ventilation pipe, or with any sewer, soil or waste 
pipe. Branches on main vertical vent pipes, where there is 
more than one fixture, must be taken out above top of highest 
fixture. 

Section 8. The least diameter of soil pipe permitted is 
4 inches, A vertical waste pipe into which a line of kitchen 
sinks discharge must be at least 3 inches in diameter, if re- 
ceiving the waste of five or more floors, and shall have 2-inch 
branches. 

Section 9. There shall be no traps at foot of soil or waste 
pipes. 
Section to. All iron pipes (cast) must be sound, free from 
holes or cracks, and of the grade known in commerce as extra 
heavy. The following weights per lineal foot will be accepted 
as complying with this ordinance :— 


2 inches 55 lbs. per lineal foot. 
3 2? - = 95 9 Dr! 99 
4 19 ¢ od . L 3 9 ted 99 
5 ” * Li be = 17 39 ” 29 
6 39 = * = 20 99 »? 99 
i 9 Li u = : 27 a” 99 29 
8 99 . . . 5. 8 $ ” ” 29 
10 29 bs . $ C 45 39 9? 29 
I2 3? * I s wv 54 a9 29 33 


Section 11. All fittings used in connection with such pipe 
shall correspond with it in weight and quality. Tar or asbestos 
coated pipe shall be used. 

Section 12. When required by the Commissioner of Health, 
all work must be tested by such test as this department decides 
upon, and in the presence of the inspector. Defective pipes 
must be removed and all defective work made good and to con- 
form to this ordinance. 

Section 13. All joints on (cast-iron) soil, waste and drain 
pipes must be filled with oakum and lead and hand-caulked, so 
as to make them air-tight. 

Section 14, All connections of lead waste or vent pipes 
shall be made by means of wiped joints and brass solder 


W. HENRY THOMP 


SON, 


147 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E:.C., 


43 WOOD STREET, PETERBOROUGH. 


All interested in the luxury of good BLIND FITTINGS should 
send for particulars and call and see those at the above address. 


H. HEIMS 


PATENT SMOKE - CONSUMING 


CALORIFER 


CENTRAL HEATING APPARATUS, 


~ SUITABLE FOR 


CHURCHES, HALLS, INFIRMARIES, 


And similar Buildings. 
UNEQUALLED FOR ECONOMY AND PERFECT CONTROL. 


Can be applied in connection with my 


PERFECT SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. 


BOX EL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
OORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway) 


Recently supplied to the Grand Hotel, Cromer; Ladies’ 
Dweltings Co., Lim., Sloane Gardens House. 


GRATES 4» 
STOVES. 


Full Particulars Post Free. 


W. Workshops :—DEAN STREET. 


(Formerly 41 Holborn Viaduct.) 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
Oaders promptly executed, and Blocks seleeted to suit all 
requirements. Summer-dried Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sotz Owners), 
Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 
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nipples or combination ferrules. Wrought or. cast-iron nipples 
or ferrules must not be used. : ; 

Section 15. Every water-closet, urinal, sink, basin, bath and 
every set of wash-trays, tub or sets of tubs, must’be effectively 
and separately trapped. When floor washes are connected it 
must be by means of a deep seal trap. Traps on bath-tubs 
must be placed in such a manner that the clean-out will bein 
plain view and above the floor. ; 

_ Section 16. Traps must be placed as near the fixture as 


| tank. 


possible, and in no case shall a trap be more than 2 feet from | 


said fixtures. 

Section 17. In no case shall a waste from any fixture be 
connected with any water-closet trap or re-vent connection for 
sane. 

Section 18. All traps must be protected from syphonage by 
special vent pipe. The vertical air pipe for traps of water- 
closets in buildings more than four storeys in height must be at 
least 3 inches in diameter, with 2-inch branch for each water- 
closet trap. ‘his rule shall apply to all other fixtures except 
that branches may be same size as trap, and pipe may be 
reduced to 2 inches for two lower storeys. Vent pipes for 
water-closets in residences must be 2 inches, with same size 
branches, and for other fixtures not less than 14 inches, with 
branches same size as ‘trap. All re-vents may be connected 
with increaser just below roof. (See Section, 5.) 

Section 19. No trap vent shall be used.as a waste or soil 
pipe. 

Section 20. All lead or other safes. under fixtures must be 
drained. by special pipe, same to discharge into sink or on 
any waste, soil or drain pipe or sewer. - The end of safe wastes 
shall be covered by flap-valves. : 

Section 21. Overflow pipes from fixtures must be in each 
case connected on the inlet side of the trap. 

Section 22. The drain pipe from refrigerator must not be 
directly connected with any soil or waste pipe, or with the drain 
or sewer, or discharge upon the ground ; it must discharge into 
an open or water-supplied sink. Such drain pipe must be so 
arranged as to admit of frequent flushing, and must be as short 
as possible and disconnected from refrigerator, The outlet 
should be covered by means of metal flap-valve. 

Section 23. The sediment pipe from boiler must be connected 
on inlet side of sink trap. 

Section 24. Water-closets must never be placed in an un- 
ventilated room or compartment. In every case the room or 


compartment must be open to the outer air or be ventilated by 
means of an air-duct or shaft. Interior water-closets shall not 
be supplied from city supply pipes direct. All water-closets 
within the house must be supplied from special tanks or 
cisterns, the water of which is not used for any other purpose. 
A group of water-closets may be supplied from one tank, but 
water-closets on different floors shall not be supplied from one 
In tenement houses there must be a separate cistern for 
each water-closet, excepting in a cellar or unfinished basement 
cistern may be dispensed with, and one water-closet must be 
provided for each two families. 

Section 25. The overflow pipes from water-closets may dis- 
charge into an open sink or where its discharge will attract 
attention and indicate that waste of water is occurring, but not 
directly into soil, waste, drain, vent or sewer pipe. When the 
city pressure is not sufficient to supply these cisterns, adequate 
pumps must be provided. 

Section 26. The valves of cisterns must be so fitted and 
adjusted as to prevent waste of water. 

Section 27. Water-closets when placed in the yard must be 
separately trapped and so arranged as to be conveniently and 
adequately flushed, and their water supply pipes and traps must 
be protected from freezing. The compartment for such water- 
closets must be ventilated by means of slatted openings in the 
doors and roof. 

Section 28. Tanks for drinking-water, if indispensable, must 
not be lined with zinc or galvanised iron. They must be con- 
structed of wood or iron, or may be lined with planished copper. 


| The overflow pipes shall discharge upon the roof or be trapped 
cellar floor ; in no case shall the safe waste be connected with ' 


H 


and discharge into an open sink, but never into any soil, waste 
pipe, water-closet trap, drain or sewer. Discharge pipes from 
such tanks shall not be so constructed as to discharge into any 
sewer, connected soil or waste pipe. 

Section 29. Rain-water leaders shall not be used as soil, 
waste or vent pipes, nor shall any soil or vent pipe be used for 
a rain pipe. Where the leader opens near windows or light 
shaft it must be trapped far enough below the surface to prevent 
freezing. The joint between leader and roof shall be air-tight. 
Sheet metal or slip joints shall not be allowed inside of any 
building. 

Section 30. No steam, exhaust, blow-off or drip pipe shall 
connect with the sewer or with any house drain, soil or waste 
pipe. Such pipes shall be discharged into a tank or con- 
denser, from which a suitable outlet to the house drain shall be 
provided. 


DYNAMOS. 


WILSON HARTNELL, 
LEEDS, 


11 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
ART METAL WORK. 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 


DESIGNS 


London Sample 
Room :— 


49 Farrizgdon St.. B.C. 
SCOTLAND :-— 

Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 

Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


Bevelled Wood Block 
Flooring, Sy fy 


REGD. No. 60,808, 
Sole Proprietors :_ S 
’ 
RS Yl: 


OP ates ESTIMATES 
STAINED Y ON APPLICATION, 
BLASS, NO 


NIGHTINGALE & CO. 

Gt. Grimsby. 
SPECIALTY— 

** Baltic , 

Redwood.” Za 


Prize Medal, 
Liverpool Exhibi- 


tions, 1885 and 1886. : 


eres 
oa FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. | 


ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


VESTMENTS, ALTAR LINEN, FRONTALS, 


BANNERS, TAPESTRY, CHURCH PLATE, 
ART METAL WORK, 
Carpets, Hassocks, Lamps, Cassocks, Surplices, 
Memorial Brasses, Gothic Oak Work, &c. 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESIGNS ON APPLICATION, 


PRATT & SONS, Tavistock St., Covent Garden. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
INSTALLATIONS GUARANTEED. 


FRANK SUTER & CO., 


66 BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


THE “INFANT” DYNAMO, 


ARCHITECTS are invited to SPECIFY it 
for small Electrie Lighting Plants. 
ADVANTAGES._The Framework is cast in one solid piece. 
The Armature can be taken outin afew seconds. There 
are no loose wires dangling from the brush-holders. 
The “Infant”? Dynamo attains the high efficiency of 
92percent. Full particulars and prices on application, 


H. AUSTIN, Florence Works, Armley, LEEDS. 


STABLE FITTINGS. 


y = 


BARTON & BALLARD, 
151 OXFORD Se ie LONDON, W. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 
71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.c. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
F in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
| Dessgns and Prices on application. 


» and orna- 


FIRE ESCAPE STAIRS, 


LION FOUNDRY CO., 
49 QUEEN VICTORIAST., LONDON, E.C. 
WORKS :—KIRKINTILLOCH, N.B. 
JOHN CLARK, 
Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 


Manufacturer of every de- 
scription of useful 


Sieves, 
Lime Screens. 
Special low Quotations 
for Wirework for the protec- 
tion of Windows and Skylights. Price 
Lists and Illustrations post free on application, 
Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per foot super. Estab. 1855. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Pheesantry, London.” Special 
Attention given to Architects’ Designs, $ 


mental 


os § 
» bus! 
} 


4d £4 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


(Mr. WuitTe’s System), 
For Churches, Schools, 
ffices, &c. 
i Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO, 
Woop Pavine anp STEam 

t Jornzry Works a 

@ Clapham Junction, 8.W.. 
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Section 31. Yards and areas shall be properly graded, 
cemented, flagged, or well paved and properly drained. When 
the area drains are connected to the house drain, they must be 
effectively trapped and protected by means of back-water 
valves. 

Section 32. Cellar and foundation wall shall where possible 
be rendered impervious to dampness, and the use of asphaltum 
or coal-tar pitch, in addition to hydraulic cement, shall be used 
for that purpose. 

Section 33. The general privy accommodations of a tenement 
house or lodging-house shall not be permitted in the cellar, 
basement, or under side-walks. 

Section 34. Wooden wash-trays and sinks are prohibited 
inside of any building. They shall be of non-absorbent 
material. 

Section 35. No catch-basin shall be allowed in any building. 

Section 36. Where a water-closet is located on a floor not 
more than 6 feet from the ground (within building), and no 
fixture or fixtures connected or to be connected to pipe, the 
main vent may be dispensed with, but in all such cases the 
2-inch re-vent must be connected so as to ventilate such 
fixtures. 

Section 37. Where a sink, bath-tub, wash-bowl, wash-tub, 
urinal, or any other plumbing fixture is located on a floor not 
more than 6 feet from the ground (within building), and no 
fixture or fixtures connected or to be connected to waste pipe, 
the 2-inch waste pipe, with increaser, shall be run to and 
through the roof; re-vents may be dispensed with, provided 
the trap of the fixture is not more than 5 feet from the waste 
pipe. 

Section 38. Pan closets will not be allowed in any building. 

Section 39. No privy vault will be allowed on premises 
where there is a main sewer in street. 

Section 40, Special permits will be issued by the chief 
inspector only. Where special permit is used the location must 
be inspected before work is started. 

Section 41. The Commissioner of Health shall be notified in 
writing when work is ready for inspection. 

Section 42. Any person or persons or corporation who shall 
violate any of the provisions of this ordinance shall, upon con- 
viction, be subject to a fine of not exceeding 200 dols., nor less 
than 25 dols., for each offence, and a further penalty of not less 
than 25 dols. fer each day such violation shall be allowed or 
suffered to continue. And after the first fine shall have been 
imposed upon any person or persons having a plumber’s license 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak i 4 1s. 8d. + 
Walnut ,, or 1s. 11d. is 
Oak, 1l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s. a square. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s. a square. 


HOWARD & SONS, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND STEAM POWER. 


| 


from the city of Chicago for any violation of any of the provisions 
of this ordinance, the Mayor may revoke the license of any such 
person or persons at once. 

Section 43. That all ordinances or parts of ordinances 
conflicting with this ordinance be and the same are hereby 
repealed. 

Section 44. This ordinance shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 


PATENTS. 


[Zhis List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. Hl. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuttously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


8. George Fellows Harrington, for “Improved cowl and 
shaft arrangements for ventilation.” 

23. Frederick Howard Collins, for “Improvement in bolts 
for emergency exit doors and the like.” 

25. Andrew Barton Milne, for “ Improvements in bolts for 
emergency exit doors and the like.” 

50. Pierre Aigneau Moreau, for “Improvements in the 
manufacture of artificial marble.” 

65. Robert Batey, for “Improvements in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
thumb and like lifting latches.” 

66. Hugh Emanuel Simester, for “Improvements in ap- 
paratus for ventilation.” 

71. Walter Jonathan Chesterton, for “A new or improved 
ventilator for shop window.” 

72. Andrew Davidson and Robert Thorn, for “Improve- 
ments in and relating to the manufacture of veneer fabrics or 
material for decorative purposes.” 

78. William Pile, for ‘An improved method of locking nuts 
on bolts or studs.” 

95. Lorenzo William Crosta, for “Improvements in nut- 
locking devices.” 


—— 


To INVENTORS.— Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 


Solid ~-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, { 
aid and polished, from £5 a square. 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


BILLS 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths, 
Architects’ and Surveycrs’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 
Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
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THE WOOD-CARVING COMPANY, LIM, 


COMMERCIAL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, . eae 


Mr. CHAS, WOOD, Managing Director, 


MANUFACTURERS BY PATENT PROCESS PICTURE MOULDINGS. 


CARVED MOULDINGS, FRIBZES, 
FINGER PLATES, &c., 


FOR 
Builders, Decorators, Shipbuilders, 
Shop and Bar Fitters. 


IN OAK, WALNUT, MAHOGANY, &c. 
STOCK LENGTHS, 6 feet and 7 feet 6 inches. 
Write for Illustrated Book and Tr ade Discount, 


DESIGNS OF DADOS, &Xc., 


Submitted, showing application of our Patterns. 


MOST ARTISTIC CARVING 


Produced by this process at one-quarter the cost of hand labour. 
SOLE LONDON AND DISTRICT AGENTS :— 
CHALKLEY & CO., 
90 & 91 QUEEN STREET CHEAPSIDE, iE. C. 


| 


50 PER CENT. OF FUEL SAVED 
RUSSELL’S 


LIFTING FIRE COOKING RANGES, 


HEY are the most perfect lifting Fire Ranges in the 
market. There are no working parts in the fire, 


consequently they cannot get out of order. They do away 
with the expense and annoyance of False-bottom Grates, 


and are so simple that a child can work them. Not only 


are they great economisers of fuel, but the kitchen is kept 


much cooler than with the ordinary Ranges. 


Arrangements have been made with Ironmongers 
in nearly every town in the kingdom to stock these Ranges, 


and to supply drawings and prices on application. 


Any of our Patent Ranges can be supplied through an 
lronmonger. 


ROBERT T_RUSSELL & SONS, PEEL FOUNDRY, DERBY. 


REVOLVING SHUTTER PARTITIONS 


OR THE DIVISION OF SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 
AS FITTED | BY US TO THE BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, BRIGHTON & OTHER BOARD SCHOOLS. 


dapted to existing Bohboial as also pase in course of erection. 
SAVES THE STRAIN ‘ON TEACHERS and enables them to obtain better results by Isolating Classes, yet 
Pee EE ee ee LAER ye das ay ce neS, Examinations, & 
and leaves Unobstructed Space 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS and Mission Hall FURNITURE. 
BZ” REFERENCES TO SOHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. Bs~ ESTIMATES FREE, 
EXPERIENCED WORKMEN SENT TO ANY PART OF THE KINGDOM. 


= HODKINSON & CO, LTD. Se=s2" ors. SM ALT, HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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"COM PETITIONS OPEN. 


DARWEN.— Feb: re.2-Desiens: are Invited for a Building 
with Accommodation for Technical Instruction on Ground floor, 
Public Library on Secorid Floor and Science and Art Classes 
on Third. Premidms df° 50/7, 257. and 10/.. Mr. Charles 
Costeker, Towh Clerk, Darwen. 

PENRITH. Biatcy 8.—Designs, &c., are invited for the 
Erection of Board ‘School. Mr. C. N. Arnison, Clerk to the 

School Board, Penrith. * 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABBEYLEIX.—Jan. 30.—For Building Catholic Church. 
Mr. William Hague, Architect, 50 Dawson Street, Dublin. 

ABERDARE.—Feb. 1.—For Additions to Bush Inn. 
_C, H. Elford, 15 Cardiff Street, Aberdare. 

ABRAM.—For Building. THatell Messrs. Heaton & Ralph, 
Architects, Wigan. 

BELFAST. —Feb. 1.—For Building Waggon Repairing Shop. 
Mr. W. H. Mills, Engineer in Chief, “Amiens Street Terminus, 
Dublin. 

BLACKBURN.—Jan. 30.—For Building Nurses’ Home at 
Infirmary. Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth, Architects, Rich- 

“mond Chantbers; Blackburn. 

BLYTH.—Feb. 1.—For Building Police Station and Petty 
‘Sessional Court.+ Mrv John Cresswell, County Architect, Moot 
Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

. BOWNEsS.—Jan.. 22,—For Building Premises for Messrs: 
“Wakefield, Crewdson & Co., Bankers. Mr. Robert Walker, 
‘Architect, ‘Windermere. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Jan. 30.—For Building House for the Shire 

baie Keeper, The County Surveyor, 1 Silver Street, Cam- 

ridgé. - ‘ 
OE Port —'Jan.* 22.—- Fér Construction of Fireproof 
Floors, &c., ‘at Proposed Baud Library. Mr. W. H. Smith, 
“City Surveyor, 36 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

CLONMEL.—Feb. 4.—For Baaiions to Lunatic Asylum. 
The Secretary, Board of Control, Custom House, Dublin. 

CROYDON.—Jan. 26.—For Pumping Engine, Pumps and 
Steam Boilers, for Addington Waterworks. Mr. T. Walker, 
Borough Engineer, 8 Katherine Street, Croydon. 

‘CULLEN.—Jan. 22.—For Building Parish Church Hall, 
Duncan M‘Millan, Architect, Aberdeen. 

- DEWSBURY,—Jan. 23.—For Supply of Retorts, Fire-bricks, 
&c. Mr. C. A. Craven, Engineer, Savile Town Gasworks, 
Dewsbury. 

ECCLESHILL.—Jan. 28.—For Construction of a Single and 
a Two-lift Gasholder. Mr. J. Lee, Gasworks, Eccleshill. 

FARNWORTH.—Feb. 5.—For Building Public Baths and 
Supply and Fitting-up of Slipper-baths, Drying-stove, Steam- 
pipes, Steam-boiler, &c.. Messrs. Booth & Chadwick, 
28 Faulkner Street, Manchester. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Jan. 25.—For Constructing Grand 
Stand in Recreation-ground. Mr. J. W. Cockrill, Borough 
Surveyor, Town-Hall. 

HALIFAX.—Jan. 30.—For Building Store and Six Houses. 
Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 George Street, 


. Halifax. 
HARROGATE.—Jan. 22.—For Additions, &c., to Cairn 
Hydropathic Establishment. Mr. R. White, Architect, Milton 


Lodge, East Parade, Harrogate. 


ELECTRIC 


Mr. 


Mr... 


Romney: —Feb. 2.—For Building Block of Board Schools. 


‘| Mr. Charles Bell, Architect, 3 Salters” Hall Court, E.C. 


HURSTGREEN. —Jan. 23.—For Building rice Station and 
Petty Sessional ,Room. Mr. Henry Card, County Surveyor, 
Lewes. 

IDLE.—Feb. ‘8.—For Construction of (4,225 yards) Brick, 
Iron and Earthenware Pipe-sewers, with Valves, Manholes, 
Flushing Apparatus, | &c. Messrs. W. B. Woodhead & Son, 
Engineers, 18 Exchange, Bradford. 

KNARESBOROUGH. -—— Feb. 2.— For 
Wards for Males. Mr. T. E. Marshall, 
Street, Harrogate. 

LEEDS.—Feb. 4.—For Movable Wrought-iron Gallery, 
Victoria Hall, for the Musical Festival. Mr. “James B, Fraser, 
Architect, 8 Park Square, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Jan. 27.—For Warming and Ventilating (Plans 
and Estimates) the Victoria Hall, Three Law Courts and 
Council-chamber at the Town Hall. The Borough Engineer. 

LLANTRISANT.—Feb. 4.—For Additions, &c., to Board 
Schools, Penygraig. Mr. J. J. Evans, C.E., Penarth. 

MANCHESTER.—Jan. 26.—For Building Branch Post Office 
and Sorting Office, South-Western District, The Secretary, 
H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 

METHLEY.—Jan. 25.—For Building Working Men’s Club. 
Mr. John Richardson, Estate Offices, Methley, Leeds, 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—Jan. 29.—For Works in Connection 
with Reconstruction of North and South Shore Cart Ferry 
Landings, Middlesbrough and Port Clarence ; Construction of 
Two Bowstring Girder Bridges of mild Siemens Steel (each 
150 feet span by 18 feet clear width), with Platforms of Timber, 
&c., together with Cast Metal Carriages and Standards, 
Wrought-iron Railings, &c. ; Execution of Piling and Timber- 
work ; Concrete, Brick and Stonework ; Alteration and Recon- 
struction of Embankments, .Roads, Fences, Buildings, &c. 
Mr, E. D, Latham, Borough Engineer, Middlesbrough. 

MONACHLOGDDU.—Feb. 3.—Eor Building Vicarage, &c. 
Mr. J..M. Thomas, Architect, Narberth. 

NOTTINGHAM.—-Jan. 25.—For Completing Art Gallery, &c., 
at the Castle Museum. . Mr. H. Walker, Architect, Newcastle 
Chambers, Nottingham. 

PAISLEY. — Jan; 29.—For Building Board School for 1,200 
Scholars. Mr. T. L. Watson, Architect, 108 West Regent 
Street, Glasgow. 

RIPON, — Jan. 25.— For Building Banking Premises. 
Messrs. H. E. & A. Bown, Architects, James Street, Harrogate: 

SEVENOAKS.—Jan. 26.—For Alterations to Drainage and 
Sanitary Matters at Workhouse, Sundridge. Mr. T. Potter, 
Surveyor, 49 London Road, Sevenoaks. 

SOUTHAMPTON. —Jan. 22.,-For Building Business Premises, 
23 Above Bar, for Messrs. Permain & Co. Mr, W. Burrough 
Hill, Architect, 62 Above Bar, Southampton. 


Building Infirmary 
Architect, Princes 


TENDERS. 


BERKHAHAMSTEAD. 

For. Erection of Police Staticn, Lock-up and Residence, at 
Great Berkhamstead, for the Standing Joint Committee of 
the Quarter Sessions and the County Council for Herts. 
Mr. URBAN SMITH, C.E., Architect. Quantities by Mr. 
Alfred Burr. 


Stevens, Bastow & Co., Bristol . : : VA, A4AL OURO 
John A. Hunt, Hoddesdon ‘ 4 PL 417.0% ORO 
J. Payne, Hempstead 4,000 O O 
S. Grist, Aylesbury : ; 4 1 -1°3;888 "0. Ko 
C200, | ‘Waterman, Watford. ; 4 A Be Koy) 
J. Honor & Son, Tring : : : : ty i3,000) OmnO 
E. Smith & Son, Tring ; : J. 2,050 Ono 
F. DUPONT, Colchester (accepted) 3.637 20° *O 


LIGHTING. 


Arthur B. Gill & Co. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GENERAL ENGINEERS, 


Showrooms -—86 PARLIAMENT 
MAKERS OF THE GILL’S 


Telephone Nos.:—Showrooms, 3037; 


IMPROVED DYNAMOS AND GILL’S PATENT SWITCHES. 


CENTRAL STATION LIGHTING, PRIVATE HOUSES, HOTELS, CHURCHES, FACTORIES, OFFICES, &c., Wired and Fittcd 
Complete, for Customers to take their supply from the Public Electric Lighting Companies. 


STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Works, £832. 


Estimates Free. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BECK@ENHAM. LICHFIELD. 
i r Vorks, Lucas Road, Beckenham. Mr. | For Erection of New Infirmary for the Lichfield Board of 
ee igs appear hich Guardians. Mr. W. H. WooproFFE, A.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
Woodham & Fry. 7 ; : . ° > £52080) 0 tect, 214 Great Dover Street, S.E, 
Be We Ses) ae pn a LE eae SOONER F.N. Stephens, Aston . omg SPOTS erry 
R. Mayo . 5 : pute = 30 Ole H. Dorse & Son, Cradley Heath . . + 10,500 0 O © 
Mid- Kent Building Co. 4 5 ‘ . ~ Sige Ona Chas. Gray Hill, Coventry . . . » 10,190 0 oO 
J. MowLeM & Co. (accepted) , : ° « 395 90 O G. Parker, Peckham : ° . . » 10,150 0 oO 
CONWAY Jackson Bros., Gunnersbury . . - . % 590 rome) 
For Building Villa Residence at Deganwy, Lenny North as PRERRH EE aE COR aoc, tana ‘ ee i . 
iv IES ihe , 5 : . 
Nice s ea Liverpool. Mr. RICHARD DAVIES, Pithell & Sou, Rugby ; : f f 8,935 aioe 
Kee Talat Hodges, Burton-on-Trent . .« .« . 790 0 O 
J. B. JONES, Colwyn Bay (accepted) . Shne atk 100 0.1.0 i. Willeock, Wolverhampton °. CRA 8606 a 
pe . DWY GY ES LOR o . H. Vickers, Nottingham . - * - 8,500 0 Oo 
For Building Villa Residence at Dwygyfylchi, North Wales, for Thos, Lowe & Son, Burton-on- Trane * 8.400 0 0 


Mr. J. Allanson Picton, M.P. Mr. RICHARD DAVIES, 


Architect, Bangor. 


* Modified and accepted at 8, ooo/, 


R. OWEN & SON, Llanbedrgoch, (accepted) . £1,169 17 0 LLANDAFF. 
LEEDS. For Road Improvement Works, Llandaff. Mr. JAMES 
For Building Post Office, Leeds, for the Commissioners of HOLDEN, Surveyor, Belthorn, Llandaff. 
Works and Public Buildings. Road, 
J. Parnell'& Son, Rugby eae et “£71 973 9 | Williams & Thomas, Cardiff . . . » £048 4 0 
J. Bentley, Woodhouse Carr : : 685222 "rg" 3 T. Taylor, Pontypridd. E ; : 241 19 6 
W. Ives & Co., Shipley . 66,744 0 oO E. Moses, Rudry . E 4 ! j 279 0 0 
Gould & Stevenson, Leeds 62,470 15 8 Bellingham & Smith, Machen .  . 255 13 10 
Armitage & Hodgson, Leeds . 3 61,442 0 O J, Moses, Rudry . ' ‘ : t , . 229 10 0 
B. Graham & Sons, Huddersfield . 11200;197% uno ieee Davies @arditt : . ; ; . 196 12 10 
T, OBANK & SONS, Idle (accepted ) «(189 158,241. 1 io T. THOM AS, jun., Cardiff (accepted ) oh go EA SOOO ean 
LEWISHAM. Culvert 
For Erecting New Infirmary, High Street, Lewisham, for the : LEG EERE 
Guardians of the Lewisham Union. Messrs, A. & C. T. J. Davies’. : d ; , * ES 5 
HARston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street. Quantities | J- THOMAS, jun. (accepte es too id tee 9 
by Messrs. Franklin & Andrews, 25 Ludgate Hill; E.C. Widening Pontcanna. 
Allen :& Sons ache” ebnow, Aptana 62, 876 OO Pool, Je Daviess y ice) fest ey a © ee 
Shillitoe & Sons. isl MGOIGRL WAN OIRSS OR Si CLG 
CWall ° . ‘ ° : ME AGZ5INIO 0 LONDON. 
C. Miskin : : aan Yh. » «6 54,304 0 0} For Hot-Water Supply Apparatus to Blocks D, E and F of the 
Leslie & Co. . d 4 . ; . st/54 250,80 0 New Workhouse, St, Pancras, Messrs, A J&C, HARSTON, 
Patrick Webb . : ; ; ° : 53,780 0 oO Architects. 
A. Kellett ¢, ROMIA cake tes oe 52674 (ot lowe, Pinel & Co: 3 | eon a £599 9 O 
Higgs & Hill . F 4 ‘ : 51,974 0 O J. Frances & Sons ‘ ® ° e ° « 572 10 oOo 
T. O. Richardson 51,450 0 oO Clements, Jeakes & Co. 0) « «| ie () e503 mmn oO 
W. JOHNSON & Co, }» Wandsworth (accepted) 51,000 0 oO Aa May ’ *« « 545 9 0 
W. Brook < 50,850 0 oO WENHAM & WATERS, Croydon (accepted) « 455 9 Oo 


ARCH” SMITH & STEVENS. 
BUILDER’S 


WELLS LIGHT 


(WALLWORK aM Dt deriaad si WEES: BA TENTS) 
CALA ADOT REAR IMTS AE SUPRA ay SEP, 


PORTABLE LIGHT FROM OIL UP TO 4,000 C.P. 


ror BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS. 
THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL LAMP. 


one Gf ay SOLD 


) LIGHTS” 
A Few of 


the Largest 
Users are— 


Messrs. 
Chappell, 
Brass, Bush, 
Holme & King, 
) Kirk & Randall, 
Jackson, 
Mowlem, 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN, 


ARCH? SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN, 


Leese rs ‘Aird, 
Pearson, 
Stimpson, 


Toe 
Monk & Newall, 
Kennedy & Son} 

Watt & Wilson, 
Green & Lee, 
Wall, and 


Many Other 


: seme ell 
Considerable Reduction in Prices, 19 r 
Improved Design and Action. 


—_— 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 
Reabine CASES DING CASES FOR THE ARCHITHOR, 


credit on our system. 


long and extended experience, are 


PROTECTED oven §Q axp'vontio PATENTS. 


NO POWER NOR CONNECTIONS REQUIRED. 
SIMPLE, SAFE, STRONG, EFFICIENT. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED, 


HEATING 
APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Recommended by many of the most eminent 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


Every kind of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
near Manchester, 


_|STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 


'_AND EVERY KIND 


Hot Water Heaters. 


Wp VERNMENTS. Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
SS NN eee ee, 


BEWARE of " as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
enwans ae ae ee . CERT Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kii- 
FEATURES in our Lamps, the outcome of | M0Ze Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 


and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c, 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


grams ;—‘' Jou GRUNDY, Landen ad 


Price 2s.—Office: 175 St 105a Midland R 
(5 Strand, London W.C, A C. WELLS & CO., St. Pancras. LONDON N, B,—Perpect Swecess Guar anteed or No Pay. 


N\ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON. 
For Building the Church House, Westminster. 
BLOMFIELD, M.A., A.R.A., Architect. 
Three Lowest Tenders. 


Dove Bros., Islington . £39,675 9 oO 
Rudd & Sons, Grantham 39,660 0 Oo 
John Thompson, Peterborough 39,420 0 O 


For Providing and Fixing Heating Apparatus on the Low- 
pressure Hot-water System for the Enlargement of Board 
School, Halford Road, Walham Green. 

W. G. Cannon 


PAI aa oO 
C. P. Kinnell & Co. £29 ey (6) 
GaDavis. >. I00 O O 
Comyn Ching & Co. 88 15 0o 


For Slaters and Plumbers’ Work to sahiek Workhouse and 


Infirmary Laundry Roofs, for the Guardians of St. Leonard, | 


Shoreditch. Mr. FRANCIS J. SMITH, Architect, 17B Great 
George Street, Westminster. 


W. Wallis, Balham VL469°' 0.0 
J. & S. Bowyer, Dulwich 438 0 oO 
W. & E. Mills, Westcombe Park , 437 10'°O 
J. IVORY, Great Cambridge Street t (accepted ) 435 10 9 

fizelsve; Sutton, Surrey é ! 433° 0 © 


LONGFLEET. 
For Additions, &c., to Union House and Buildings, Longfleet, 
for the Guardians, Poole. Mr. H. F. J. BARNES, Archi- 


tect, Poole. 

W.H. Curtis, Poole . : : : 27 470.,.0, 4 
G. Manuel, Parkstone . : C 3 344 0 0 
A. Saunders, Longfleet 310 O O 

ROCHESTER. 
For Erection of Municipal Buildings. 

L. Whitehead & Co.. ’ £3 97512 0 
The Co-operative Builders, Limited . 3,912 0 0 
Cc. Fenton , ; 3,906 0 oO 
H. & M. Patrick ‘ ‘ OT 74h On410 
C. J. Slade : ; é Sekt Onn0 
G. E. Wallis & Son . 3,680 0 Oo 
West Bros. ‘ 3,628 0 Oo 
L. Seager. . ; 3595 9 0 
J. G. NAYLAR & SON ss 3557 0 0 

* Accepted by the committee, ‘subject to the approval of the 


Corporation. 


~ 


LICHFIELD. 


Sir A. W. | For Execution of Sewage Works, Lichfield. 


WRIGHT & SMITH, Stafford (accepted) iil, 202 LI S06 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE addition to the Prestwich County Asylum, near Man- 
chester, is being warmed and ventilated by means of Shor- 
land’s patent Manchester stoves, those already in use in this 
asylum having given entire satisfaction, the same being 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester, 

AFTER much consideration of plans the Dean and Chapter 
have just commissioned Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Derby, 
the well-known clockmakers, to make a new clock to replace 
the old one in the south-west tower of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The old clock strikes the hours on the old “ Phelps” bell, but the 
new one will strike upon “Great Paul,” which is nearly seventeen 
tons weight, with a hammer weighing 680 lbs. The quarter- 
chimes will be struck much the same as before, but provision 
will be made in the clock so that chimes on four bells may be 
added at a future time. The two dials, which are 16 feet 
diameter, will be unaltered except that the central part will be 
arranged for illumination at night. The clock movement will 
be a very large piece of machinery designed by Lord Grim- 
thorpe, and it is guaranteed by Messrs. Smith & Sons to keep 
time with very great accuracy. There will be special precision 
apparatus, whereby the first blow of the hour will fall within 
one second of Greenwich time and the first blow of the three- 
quarters will also strike with the same accuracy. Some idea of 
the great size of this clock may be formed when it is known 
that the hammer which strikes the bell is 680 lbs., while the 
hammer which strikes “ Big Ben” at the Houses of Parliament 
is about 450 lbs. 

THE Shardlow Rural Sanitary Authority have applied to the 
Local Government Board for a loan of 4,000/. for the sewerage 
and sewage disposal of Castle Donington. The sewage will be 
purified by irrigation on land. Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of 
Nottingham, is the engineer. 

THE Girvan Police Commissioners have accepted the offer 
of Mr. Brebner, Edinburgh, for their drainage scheme. The 
contract will amount to about 4,000/. 

THE Town Authorities at Bacup have under consideration 
the desirability of purchasing the undertaking of the Rossendale 

| Waterworks Company. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Sad London, E.C. 
have REMOVED t 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


“Oertificate Poke for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt. 5s. 
LL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUR’S enue: upon wd pec or stamped directed 
envelope. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES 


AND PLANS. 


T. PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS OF QUANTITIES WITH 


THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 
Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. Orders from 
the country returned by evenin, tre oe the same day. Terms 
on application. Also Plans of foe Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced rloes. Architects’ Stationery and 

g Papers. 
T. PETTITT & OO., Lithographers, 23 Frith Street, 
Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


MUTLEY & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ST! \BLISHED 1840. 


PATENT 


INTERLOCKING 
FLOOR 
BLOCKS. 


These Blocks hold one another down without 
the aid of keys or dowels, and may be laid to 
any pattern or design. 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED| ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


and enlarged for 1892. 
Now ready, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


FLOOR BLOCKS. ; 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY {**Gives* 


STRODE GD 0 {GEE} LONDON, 
QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


d. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


WwooD- : BLOCE PAVING 


i Wuite's System), 

7 Fos vGhustBee: Schools, 

flices, &c. 

i Estimates and full particulars 
WE on application te 

\ | THOS. GREGORY & Co, 
- Woop PavinGc AND STEAM 

: Joinery Works 
Clapham Junction, S.W. 


SPOTTISWODDE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


20 Parliament St., S.W. 


E. 


eid 


ANCASTER 


““ORRUGATED BUILDINGS AND ROOFS 
Bvery description of IRON and WIRE FENCING, CORRUGATED 
4Bon Roors.&c. Dlustrated Catalogue free on application. 


PRIOES APPLY TO 


GREGORY 
6 Clarence Villas, RICHMOND, 


OR 
MARTIN WELLS & CO., ALDERSHOT. 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” 


ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM.|NEW- STREET SQUARE, LONDON, ie 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every desoription of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 
(llustrated 1 Catalogues, vastteds'g Plans, &£o. 


STONE, 


QUARRIES 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE Chester City Council have adopted a recommendation 
of the Watch Committee that a sum not exceeding 20,000/. 
should be voted to provide a first installation of the electric 
light in the city. 

THE contract for the erection of the pavilion on the pier at 
Lytham has been obtained by Messrs. Southern & Sons, of 
Salford. The new pavilion will be chiefly of ironwork and 
glass. 

THE operatives in the Bolton and district building trade 
have decided upon a scheme of federation, with the object of 
materially supporting any of the societies within the Federation, 
to promote conciliation in trade disputes and to advance the 
cause of the workers connected with the building trade. 


THE Durham Advertiser says that, contemporaneously with 
the new manager of the Darlington Steel and Iron Company’s 
works entering upon his new appointment, arrangements are 
being made to re-start the Bessemer department and the large 
mill, which have been laid off through slackness of work for 
some weeks past. 

CONTRACTS for paving private streets have been let by the 
Horwich Local Board to Mr. David Holt, of Bolton, and to 
Mr. E. Yates and Messrs. J. & T. Binns, of Horwich. The 
contracts amount to about 15,000/. : 


THE London School Board have decided to employ their 
own workmen for carrying out repairs to the school buildings 
and furniture in the districts of five local clerks of the works for 
repairs in addition to the four districts where this experiment 
has already been tried. 

OWING to the influenza epidemic haying prevented builders 
tendering for the work at Chichester (Mr. E. J. Hamilton, of 
Brighton, architect), fresh tenders are being invited for the 
proposed Congregational Church and Schools. 


THE Birkdale Local Board have decided in the matter of the 
sewage purification to adopt the International process, and have 
accordingly instructed Mr. Charles H. Beloe, M.Inst.C.E., of 
Liverpool, the consulting engineer in the International Water 
and Sewage Purification Company, Westminster, to prepare the 
scheme in conjunction with Mr. J. H. Fairbairn, the surveyor 
to the board. 

MEssRS. CHAS. CARR & SON, of. Smethwick, near Bir- 
mingham, have secured the contract to rehang the peal of three 
bells at Selattyn Church, Salop, and also to tune the tenor bell, 
which has been out of tune for 200 years. 


THE heavy ring of six tenor 39-cwt. bells in the church at 
Wrington, Somerset, is now undergoing restoration by Mr. 
James Barwell, bellfounder, of Birmingham. This firm has 
also recently restored and augmented the ring at Betley, 
Staffordshire, and have supplied a set of Westminster quarters 
(hour-bell, 11 cwt.) to a church in Ayrshire and a fine bell of 
12 cwt. to the mission-church at Peshawur, India. 

EXTENSIVE additions have been made to Sandiacre schools, 
Nottingham, and the most careful attention has been given to 
the ventilation, which has been carried out by the “Climax” 
Ventilating Company, 15 Great George Street, Westminster. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE river Teign divides Teignmouth and the pretty villages of 
Shaldon and Ringmore, the latter place having one of the most 
interesting and complete thirteenth-century little churches that 
the large county of Devon can boast of, with an east window 
that commands the admiration of all who see it. It has been 
found necessary to build a separate church for the larger place, 
Shaldon, for which Mr. Edmund Sedding, of Plymouth, has 
been asked to prepare plans. 

NEw public offices are about to be erected at Merthyr 
Tydfil. Mr. E. A. Johnson, of Abergavenny (whose design 
was selected in competition for a much more extensive scheme 
some time ago) has been instructed to prepare the necessary 
plans. The revised scheme will embrace a Vestry Hall and 
County Court, together with accommodation for the various 
public officials and local governing bodies. 

THE Galashiels School Board have resolved to build 
another school to accommodate 875 pupils, at an estimated cost 
of from 6,500/. to 7,000/. 

THE Bishop of Peterborough has issued a letter to the 
clergy of his diocese in which he says :—“ You are aware that 
the most important part of the work necessary for the restora- 
tion of Peterborough Cathedral has been done, but there still 
remain the transepts and the eastern chapel, which need repair 
before the fabric can be said to be in a safe condition. For 
this purpose the sum of 4,o00/. is still required. The Restora- 
tion Committee have asked me to commend the needs to the 
consideration of the clergy of the diocese at large, and request 
that they would in the course of the year bring the subject 
before their people and solicit contributions.” 


TLANDCEMENT 


2 1bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 


JOHN 


THE LIMMER 


DALE, 


Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
sess than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
* Cardiff and Hereford Water 
Works. 

Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


a 
ears 
= “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
==‘ Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD & CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE Liss LIME, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication, 


INGTON & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
Monument Chambers, 


2 KING WILLIAM 
»* STREET 


(Corner of FISH 
STREET 


ASPHALTE 


AND 
FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘. 
Steam 8awing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Wails, Stoves, Kiitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
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VARIETIES. 


IT is proposed to provide a drill-hall for the Cleckheaton Com- 
pany of Volunteers at a cost of about 2,500/7. The drill-hall 
will measure 75 feet by 44 feet, and will have a wood-block floor. 
The building will embrace gymnasium, Morris-tube firing 
range, armoury, strong rooms for cartridges, orderly and 
clothing rooms, officers’ and sergeants’ rooms, billiard-room, &c. 


THE Rhyl Commissioners have received permission from 
the Local Government Board to borrow 5,200/. for promenade 
improvements. It has been resolved to proceed at once with 
the carrying out of the improvements, so as to be in readiness 
for next season. 


THE Bacup Town Council have appointed a Committee to 
consider the advisability of erecting a new technical school on 
a site at Hempsteads, recently acquired for the purposes of 
municipal offices, &c., and resolved that the services of a com- 
petent architect should be retained for the purpose of surveying 
the site and reporting thereon. 


THE Burslem Town Council propose to borrow 6,000/. for 
building new baths, plans for which have been prepared. 

AN inquiry has been held at Derby relative to the proposal 
of the Corporation to borrow 12,000/. to extend the School of 
Art so as to form a technical college. 

THE Perth County Council have sanctioned a scheme for 
the extension of the special water-supply for Pitlochry district 
by bringing in an additional supply from Altassen burn, 
belonging to Mr. Buttar of Faskally. The cost of the extension 
will amount to 2,942/. 

AT the meeting of the Carlisle Association of Architects, 
Engineers and Surveyors, Mr. H. Higginson in the chair, Mr. 
J. Rush Dixon, C.E., read a paper on “Road and Street 

- Formation.” 

AT the meeting of the Glasgow Town Council, the engineer 
reported that on 28th ult. the two faces of the Kelty Long 
Tunnel of the new Loch Katrine aqueduct had met almost 
exactly as to line, and that the difference in level was only 
2inches. The total length of the tunnelis 4,594 yards, and the 
length between the two shafts is 3,575 yards. The work has 
been in progress between the two shafts for four years at the 
north and four years and four months at the south end. The 
contract price was 67,000/., and the actual cost of the work up to 
date has been 68,336/. 


Telegrams— 
SADAMANT, HULL.” 


THE Chatham Town Council have decided to convene a 
meeting of the burgesses to consider the desirability of building 
a town hall, which, it is calculated, can be built substantially at 
a cost of 16,0007. 

THE Soane Architectural prize has been awarded to Mr. 
Heber Rimmer, son of Mr. Alfred Rimmer, of Chester. The 
prize is of the value of to00/., which is to be spent in foreign 
travel among the noted architectural cities of Europe. Mr. 
Rimmer gained the Kensington medal and the medal and purse 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects last year. 

THE work of tunnelling under the river Clyde at Finnieston, 
Glasgow, is being rapidly pushed forward. Three parallel 
tunnels are included in the undertaking, the west for vehicles 
going north, the east for vehicles going south, and the tunnel 
between for pedestrians. The boring is conducted entirely 
from the south side of the river, and the west tunnel is now 
entirely through. Considerable progress has also been made 
with the east vehicular traffic. The tunnels will be each 16 feet 
in diameter. 


LIVERPOOL WATERWORKS. 


THE following report from the resident engineer has been re- 
ceived by the Water Committee :—The work of replacing the 
damaged portion of the tail of the shield was completed on 
Thursday, the 14th inst. The driving had ceased on Monday, 
the 4th inst. At three o’clock on the following Tuesday certain 
of the hydraulic rams had been removed for inspection of the 
steel portion of the shield. On the same afternoon the exact 
course to be adopted was decided upon. This course involved 
the cutting out of two thicknesses of 3-inch steel plates, 
measuring 9 feet by 6 feet, forming the lower part of the tail of 
the cylindrical portion of the shield. The work was imme- 
diately commenced. Within a week and a day from the 
following morning—Wednesday, the 6th inst. (when the order 
for and the exact dimensions of the new plates required for 
the work were communicated to the Pearson & Knowles 
Coal and Iron Company), the new plates were rolled, bent 
and flanged in special dies cast for the purpose, taken to the 
work, and there drilled and fixed under pressure. The early 
part of Friday, the 15th inst., was occupied in replacing por- 
tions of the permanent work—which it had been necessary to 
remove for access to the shield—and in making preparations 
for the recommencement of tunnelling at six on the same 
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evening. The first day’s work resulted in an advance of 
10 feet 6 inches, and yesterday a length of 9 feet was accom- 
plished. At the end of last week the shield stood at a distance 
of 418 feet from the centre of the Lancashire shaft. I believe 
the repairs to be quite satisfactory. The plates which have 
been replaced were bent, and tended to steer the shield out of 
line. There is now a marked improvement in this respect. 
With regard generally to the condition of the shield, I see no 
reason to change the view frequently expressed, that although 
we must expect occasional delays, there is every probability that 
the old shield will complete the work if any defects which may 
in future show themselves are properly repaired. It is satis- 
factory to know that, even including such delays, the rate of 
progress since the recommencement of the work on November 12, 
1891, has been very high—much above the estimated rate. 


DUTCH TILES. 


ONCE, when a discussion arose about the writing of fables, Dr. 
Johnson, in his dictatorial manner, maintained that they were 
easy to compose. But Goldsmith, who was “in wit a man, 
simplicity achild,” and therefore was competent to appreciate 
fables, took the opposite side, and he used the avgumentum ad 
hominum when he said that if Johnson attempted that form of 
composition ‘‘all his little fishes would talk like whales.” The 
anecdote has an appropriateness for us, since it suggests some- 
thing about the old and the new way of painting Dutch tiles. 
They have become a necessity, since architects have gone to 
Holland for inspiration and reintroduced the Dutch style 
among us. With the demand the supply corresponds. Dutch 
tiles are produced in abundance for the English market, but if 
style has any value, they are Dutch only by name. Like Dr. 
Johnson’s fables, they have lost the old characteristics, and a 
novel standard has been employed to regulate them. It might 
even be said that the Anglo-Dutch tiles fail because they are too 
good. Theartists engaged on them appear to have in view the 
inspection of a Science and Art Department, and work as if 
competing for prizes. But the old Dutch tiles, which have 
delighted so many folks, and at the same time helped them to be 
placid, were not produced under such circumstances. It was 
felt that rigorously correct lines were out of place in simple 
tiles, and what was to be attained was a frank zaivef/é, which 
would be as pleasing as the sportive efforts of children. 
Unfortunately, as the world grows older children have 
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become serious, critical and ambitious. A school exercise is 
nowadays more pretentious than an old college disquisition. 
Ornament has become pseudo-scientific, and decoration must 
havea lofty aim. Is it any wonder, then, that the old art of 
the Dutch tile-painter should appear to be forgotten ? 

When things appear to be at their worst in art, there isa 
chance that a revival is near. A year ago few would believe 
that Dutch tiles fit to be placed alongside very old tiles would 
be obtainable and at a surprisingly cheap price. Yet so desir- 
able a consummation is now visible at Kensington, a place 
which has a claim to be the home for any revival of eighteenth- 
century art. Messrs. Frank Giles & Co., who are the foremost 
house-furnishers in “the old Court suburb,” have turned their 
knowledge and skill to account in acquiring a splendid collection 
of dvic-a-brac and antiquities. Such articles can, however, 
hardly be obtainable by all people. They have old Dutch tiles, 
but they are precious. Recognising the utility and, we may say, 
the necessity of a supply, they have been able to produce 
similar tiles at prices which vary from 3d. to 8d. The colours 
are as soft as if they were mixed a century ago. The patterns 
have the simplicity which is indispensable. Every class of art 
production must be judged by the standard that is applicable to 
it, and the value of tiles is to be ascertained by comparison 
with similar tiles. It would be absurd to place geometrical 
encaustic tiles beside those which are to be purchased in Ken- 
sington. The latter are hand-painted, and have the kind of 
freedom which is to be found in earlier work. Their charm lies 
in their unpretentiousness, and they will form a capital foil to 
the more severe woodwork or metalwork which will surround 
them in buildings. 


PUBLICATION OF TENDERS. 


AT the meeting of the Edinburgh and District Water Trust for 
the first time the minutes of the Works Committee of the Trust 
were submitted in print to the meeting. The minutes con- 
tained a list of the tenders, twelve in number, for the construc- 
tion of filter-beds at Swanston, the prices ranging from 
1,048/7. 135. 9d. to 1,6057. 13s. The committee agreed to 
recommend the tender by Messrs. Morris, Edinburgh, for 
1,1227, 19s. 11d. The question was raised by Councillor 
Colston whether it was desirable that the details of competing 
tenders should be put in print. It was calculated, he contended, 
to create a good deal of ill-will among contractors, especially if 
the lowest estimate was not accepted. Bailie Steel held that 
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the Trust were entitled to get the fullest information from the 
Works Committee, and personally he saw no reason why the 
details of competing estimates should not be given. On appeal 
the engineer, Mr. Leslie, said it was not desirable that the 
details should be published. Bailie Walcot remarked that 
such details were always given in The Architect newspaper. 
After discussion a suggestion thrown out by Bailie Archibald 
was unanimously adopted. It was to the effect that in the 
minutes the number of tenders sent in should be stated, and 
that in recommending acceptance of any one the Works Com. 
mittee should indicate whether or not the offer was the lowest. 


SANITARY PLUMBING. 


AT a conference on sanitary plumbing held at the Town Hall, 
Cardiff, delegates were present from East and West Glamorgan, 
Carmarthen, Pembroke, Brecknock, Somerset, Wilts and 
Gloucester. The chair was occupied by Mr. T. P. Martin, 
architect, of Swansea, supported by the Mayor of Cardiff, the 
Medical Officer of Health and others. Mr. Warden Hudson 
and the Clerk attended as a deputation from the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers, London. Reports of the several Dis- 
trict Councils for the locality were presented by the secretaries. 
The education of plumbers under the graded scheme prepared 
by the Company was discussed, and the following resolution, 
moved by Mr. E. A. Rogers, of Carmarthen, seconded by Mr. 
T. W. Gardner, of Stroud, was passed :—“ That this conference 
is of opinion that the technical education of plumbers is a ques- 
tion of national importance, the provision of which is excep- 
tionally difficult and costly, and that it is expedient that its 
special claims for money help should be brought before the 
attention of the County Councils.” 

The following resolution was moved by Mr. F. W. Taylor, 
of Barry, seconded by Mr. J. Sharp, of Swansea, and carried : 
— That this conference is of opinion that the time has arrived 

~ when all candidates for registration should be submitted for 
examination after six months’ notice.” 

A discussion on the standard and quality of plumbing work 
in the district was opened by Mr. W. H. Allen, of Cardiff, and 
after considerable debate the matter was deferred. 

The Conference discussed the subject of statutory powers, and 
a resolution was passed, on the vote of the chairman, seconded 
by the medical officer of health for Cardiff, Dr. Walford, affirm- 
ing “ That this Conference desires to record its opinion that an 
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organised and efficient system of registration of qualified 
plumbers is essential to the protection and preservation of the 
health of the community, and that such a system having been 
established in the chief cities and towns of Great Britain and 
Ireland by the joint action of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers, London, and the plumbers and sanitary authorities 
of those places, the time has now arrived when application 
should be made to Parliament for powers enabling a council of 
competent jurisdiction and authority to take measures for 
systematically promoting technical education among plumbers 
in all parts of the United Kingdom, and regulating the practice 
of those plumbers who are enrolled as registered plumbers.” 

It was proposed to hold a Conference next year at Bristol, 
but om an amendment being. put and a vote taken, it was 
decided that Swansea be chosen. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT SUPPLY. 


A?’ the third ordinary meeting of the Dundee Institute of 
Architecture, Science and Art a lecture was delivered on 
“Electric Light Supply” by Mr. Robert O. Ritchie, of the 
Electric Construction Corporation. 

Mr. Ritchie at the outset remarked that they had only to 
look back about fifteen years to find the time when the pos- 
session of electric engineering knowledge marked a man as 
something above the common run. Little or nothing was 
known of the practical questions of generating electric current 
on a commercial scale except by the few. Dynamo machines 
were crude productions much given to sparking, and these 
were only used in practice for arc lighting. About that time 
the American Brush Company sent their representative over to 
this country and started a branch under the name of the 
Anglo-American Brush Corporation, Limited, which was among 
the first companies to carry out practical work in England. 
Very shortly afterwards came the intimation that Edison had 
discovered a method of utilising electricity to incandesce small 
lengths of carbon filaments in bulbs from which all air was 
expelled. After alluding to the various systems, the lecturer 
said that those employed for the distribution of electric current 
over large areas might be divided into two classes—low tension 
and high tension. The low tension systems of distribution 
were in practice always supplied by continuous current, and the 
simplest form was that wherein two copper conductors were 
carried through the streets of the area of supply, one being the 
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lead or positive and the other the return or negative. The 
difference in pressure between these conductors was 100 volts, 
being that necessary for the standard incandescent lamp used 
in houses. Wherever it was possible these conductors, in the 
course of their extension, were made to meet another two of 
the same system, to which they were then joined, positive to 
positive and negative to negative, so that in the end the system 
formed a network which tended to equalise the pressure 
throughout the whole. The advantages of this system were: 
firstly, those appertaining to all continuous current systems, 
namely, the adaptability of the current to the use of motors, to 
electrolytic purposes, such as electro-plating, to the use of 
accumulators ; secondly, simplicity. Unfortunately, the great 
disadvantage was the enormous cost of the copper in any 
ordinary area of public supply ; and if the designer looked to 
the future, when it might be necessary to extend such a system 
as the demand increased in districts beyond the original one, 
the difficulty of doing so at a reasonable cost was insurmount- 
able. In order to overcome this objection there was in use the 
three-wire system, by which the pressure on the mains could be 
doubled, making 200 volts between the negative and positive 
and i100 volts between a balancing wire and either of the 
former. The high tension system may be either alternating or 
continuous, but as the pressure in houses could not practically 
be more than 100 volts on account of the lamps, a transformer 
of some sort must intervene between the high pressure of the 
generating station and the low pressure of the houses. The 
most generally adopted system for the utilisation of high pres- 
sure was by means of alternating current. Mr. Ritchie detailed 
many interesting facts in connection with this point, and men- 
tioned two methods of utilising the high pressure at the gene- 
rating station; one by the employment of accumulators, and 
the other of motor generators, either alone or with accumu- 
lators. He also referred to the installations being carried out 
in the Crystal Palace and Sydenham district and the City of 
Oxford. Speaking of generating stations, he said the most 
suitable place, from an electrician’s point of view, for these was 
as near the centre of the principal area of supply as possible. 
Where a low tension system pure and simple was selected for 
distribution, the engineer could not go very far afield for his site, 
but by the employment of any high tension system of generation 
he could extend his search to a considerable distance without 
endangering the ultimate service. The cost of the extra lengths 
of high-tension cable and trenching was in most cases balanced 
by economy in land, coal and water, and freedom from perse- 
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cution by surrounding occupiers. If all the requirements for 
a generating station site were satisfied in the area of supply, so 
much the better. They had also to remember that the first 
place erected was generally only that required for what ap- 
peared to be the present demand, with perhaps a little allow- 
ance for extension, and that as the electric current was gene- 
rated more cheaply it would ultimately become of almost 
universal importance. Therefore it was wise to see that the 
land was of sufficient size to allow for extension when such was 
required. In designing the buildings and the position which 
the machinery was to occupy in them, it was simple where 
space allowed to erect these in such a way that extensions 
might be carried out from time to time without interfering with 
the working of the first plant. The generating station consists 
of three principal parts—boilers, engines and dynamo machines 
—and the success or failure would depend upon the careful 
choice and fitting-up of these items. The boilers principally 
used in generating stations in this country were of the water- 
tube system, and they had proved themselves to be thoroughly 
adapted to the requirements of this particular service. Parti- 
cular attention must be paid to the steam piping connecting the 
boilers to the engine, as in the winter time, unless accumulators 
were used to a very large extent, steam would be in the pipes 
nearly continually, so that troubles from blowing joints became 
very serious to the engineer. In the Dublin Corporation 
generating station this difficulty was to be guarded against by 
having two independent steam pipes, one of which might be 
shut off entirely at any time. Where space and engine room 
were of the first importance it had been usual to adopt high- 
speed engines, coupled direct to the dynamo machine; but 
where space was not of the first importance it should be the 
duty of the engineer to consider carefully whether to adopt 
them or engines of a comparatively slow speed driving on to 
the dynamos by means of ropes. 

In reply to questions Mr. Ritchie said the electric light was 
at the present time between 4o and 50 per cent. more expensive 
than gas, but in London it was expected that on an early date 
the light would be supplied at as cheap a rate as gas. In 
houses that he knew, from the fact that economy was practised, 
the electric lighting bill was not more than the gas bill. As to 
its use for tramway purposes, there could be no question that 
for a few trams running on a country road the cheapest system 
was to employ horses. Where, however, there was a large and 
steady service the cost of electricity became less and less. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer terminated the proceedings. 
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THE PROPOSED DANUBE AND ODER CANAL. USEFUL PATENTS, 


IT is stated by the correspondent of the 7zmes in Vienna that a 

report favourable to the promotion of a large canal between the | MR. W. HENRY THOMPSON, of 147 Queen Victoria Street, 
Danube and the Oder has just been sent in to the Ministry of , E.C., is the introducer of a series of patents which, though 
Commerce by the special commission appointed to study the small in their way, should, from their simplicity andjusefulness, 
question. The main object of this important undertaking is to sell by thousands. We will refer in the first place to the patent 
create a cheap waterway between Vienna and Oderberg, where self-acting Venetian blind-cord holder, which we illustrate, 
it would join the German canal system. The mouth of the 
proposed canal is to be at Vienna, and it is to take its course 
vié Lower Austria to Oderberg, running into the Oder. This 
water route, which traverses the rich coal district of Moravia 
and Silesia, would be of the greatest importance to Vienna, as 
it would admit of cheap coal transport, and thus render it 
possible for the capital to become an important manufacturing 
centre like Berlin, which city, although situated a long way 
from the coal-producing districts, gets its coal supply cheap 
from Prussian Silesia by way of the Oder and Spree. The | 
projected canal will furthermore place Vienna in communica- | 
tion with the textile industries of Moravia and Silesia. For 
these reasons the Provincial Diets of Lower Austria, Moravia 
and Silesia declared their readiness to vote subsidies for that | 
enterprise some years ago. In connection with the main water- 
way it is suggested that a lateral canal, taking the direction of 
Bohemia and debouching in the Elbe, should be constructed. | 
In the project just drawn up the town of Brunn, in Bohemia, 
would also be in communication with the new canal. Finally, 
another lateral canal would join the main system at Oderberg 
and would run towards the Vistula, and thus place Cracow and | 
Galicia in possession of cheap communication with the centre | 
of the monarchy. The whole scheme was initiated some years 
ago, and was postponed in consequence of the heavy expense it 
would entail, but the Institution of Architects and Engineers of 
Lower Austria and the Danube Association have now revived 
it. The reasons that have prompted them to do so are :— 
(1) To meet the increased competition with Germany resulting 
from the new commercial treaties by opening a convenient 
waterway and junction with the German canal system, the 
freight on the existing Austrian canals being 19 per cent. higher | showing it secured and released. The reader will at once see 
than in Germany; (2) in anticipation of the projected opening of | that this is a decided improvement on anything hitherto 
a Danube harbour on the Vienna Danube Canal ; (3) to provide | attempted for regulating blinds. It consists of a brass plate, in 
against the disadvantages resulting from the technical impos- | the centre of which two arms are fixed upon two different 
sibility of reducing the tariffs on the railroad covering the route | centres, the arm on the lower centre being formed in the shape 
of the proposed canal, which belongs to a private company | of a loop, through which the cord passes, the arm from the 
and cannot afford to take such low rates as the State railways. | higher centre terminating two cross-bars. The action of the 
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cord by an outward movement from the holder raises or closes | fittings, and the illustration below shows the application of it. 
the loop against the upper arm, thus holding the cord or cords | This consists of two small arms pivoted on different centres, 
perfectly tight without any injury to the cord, as per fig. 1. To | the upper one passing through a slot in the lower one, the cord 
lower it it is simply necessary to put a strain on the cord, when | to be held passing through the same slot. The holding power 
the loop of the lower arm immediately drops, as shown in fig. 2, | is obtained through the differential movement of the arms, any 
and allows free travel of the cord or cords at; the will of the | upward movement of them causing the upper arm to close the 
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cord against the side of the slot ; thus the greater the strain the 
_ | greater the grip, automatically increasing or decreasing, and 
operator. The effect is to make the management of defective therefore putting the least possible strain upon the cord, 
cord-holders, hitherto a nuisance and continual expense, a reducing the possibility of fraying and wearing to a minimum. 
matter so simple that it is practically automatic. The blind The hoisting or lowering of the blinds is worked on a well- 
can be kept in any position, and lowered to the exact require- known system, viz. that of a drum, round which the cord winds 
ment. It is obvious that this absence of friction adds to the _ itself whilst descending, and uncoiling again when being raised. 
durability, while not less the temper of the user is not irritated For facility in fixing the holder it is cast on to the bracket 
by futile attempts to raise or lower the blind. It is remarkable which carries the roller, thus only requiring two small screws 
what an influence these small things have on domestic peace. for fixing. 
Mr. Thompson has also paid attention to roller blind For blinds already fixed and having a drum on the roller, a 
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holder only need be had, thus utilising the present roller, and 
at the same time having the benefit of a perfectly secure and 
simple fastening. Mr. Thompson can also supply patent wheels 
for lowering and raising heavy or light weights on the same 
principles, which are a great advantage, as they are entirely 
self-sustaining, and any weight being raised cannot fall. We 
may remark from inspection that these fittings are of the 
highest class of finish and quality, and yet at a price which 
should bring them inte general use. 


Another patent in an entirely different direction is the 
patent Eureka magnetic tack-driver, as illustrated. Tacks can 
be driven in anywhere without the use of a hammer or 
possibility of hitting the fingers. It is packed together with an 
extractor and supply of tacks in a handy little box. The price 
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is 1s, each, and as showing the large demand for it, Mr. Thomp- 
son mentions that he is besieged with orders for it from all 
parts. Mr. W. H. Thompson needs no stronger recommenda- 
tion to our readers than that he is the son of Mr. John Thomp- 
son, the eminent builder, of Peterborough, and seems to be 
endowed with the same enterprising spirit. Mr. Thompson 
will be glad to send models of his patents to any of our readers 
for inspection, or to show them in operation at his offices and 
showrooms, 147 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


SLATE QUARRYING. 


AT the first meeting since the holidays of the Labour Commis- 
sion, evidence was given about the quarrying of slate. Mr. 
W. A. Darbishire said that he was the managing director of the 
Pen-yr-Orsedd Slate Quarry Company, Limited, in North 
Wales. The contract system was in practice there. Two or 
three men agreed to work a piece of rock of a certain length, 
width, and thickness, within a certain period, and the standard 
price was regulated by the size and quality of the slate. The 
bargain-maker paid his men ; the joiners, smiths, platelayers, 
&c., were paid by the quarry owner. Boys began to work at 
the age of fourteen, and at the age of eighteen they had gener- 
ally learnt enough of the art of quarrying to become useful 
quarrymen. The mode of arranging work applied to both the 
underground and the open quarries. The quarrymen worked 
about fifty-five and a half hours in summer and about forty-five 
in winter. The men received from about three shillings to five 
shillings per day, and the difference represented the more or 
less skill displayed by the quarrymen. One man would get 
more slates out of a certain rock than another man. The 
prices varied only to a slight extent, from the character of a rock 
or the state of trade. The wages had been very largely 
raised since the introduction of machinery for making slates. 
As to strikes, there had been only half a dozen in the 
last thirty years. The local disputes were adjusted between the 
parties interested. With regard to the hours of labour, there 
was no agitation for a reduction. If the hours were reduced it 
would not make any material difference in their total pro- 
duction ; in fact when they worked the short time of five days 
they produced as much as when they were working the usual 
six days per week. With respect to the nature of the employ- 
ment, it was not risky to a man in good health who was careful. 
There was certainly no need for special legislation. He wa’ 
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dissatisfied with the present system of inquiry into accidents, 
which did not bring home responsibility to the person who 
might be blameable, and in this connection he thought the 
Workmen’s Union ought to assist in putting the proper person 
on his defence. He might say that the men themselves refused 
to work with intemperate or careless workmen. The inquests 
were trivial and worthless. With regard to the healthiness of 
the employment, there was certainly nothing specially unwhole- 
some about it. With regard to notice it was understood that 
the engagement terminated at the end of the month. Instant 
dismissal was never resorted to except as a punishment penalty. 
There was not the slightest hostility to the union, but he did 
not think that it did as much good as it might. He suggested 
that the union might arrange for giving a diploma to a man 
according to the excellence of his workmanship ; that the men 
suffering from accidents might be duly provided for; and, 
further, the union might assist the employers in regulating the 
output. 

Mr. Nathaniel Francis Robarts, F.G.S., manager of the 
New Welsh Slate Company, Limited, Festiniog, Merioneth- 
shire, and member of the committee of the mining section of 
the London Chamber of Commerce, stated that the slate mines 
of Merioneth employed 4,251 out of a total in slate mines in 
North Wales of 4,425. 
ployed in open slate quarries, almost all of which are in Car- 
narvonshire. The number has been decreasing, and probably 
there are now 1,000 men fewer employed in slate quarries in 
North Wales than there were three years ago. In slate mines 
the numbers emplcyed underground were almost 50 per cent. 
of the total. The average time was 8 hours 20 minutes per day, 
or 50 hours per week; but the actual time of working was 
8 hours. 
of winter as they did in the long hours in summer, and there- 


fore, if the hours were reduced to eight, the production would | 
fall off, and the ten hours did not unduly task their strength. | 


The present rate of wages averaged about 32s. per week for 
contractors (piece-work), and in most of the quarries the 
so-called standard was 24s. per week for quarrymen and 
miners, and 21s. for labourers. The miners went from slate 
quarries to coal mining, according to the activity of trade ; but 
the quarrymen generally stayed for a lifetime at the same 


quarries. Most of the accidents were due to falls of small pieces | 


of rock from the roof or from rock falling on men when being 
moved or loaded. As to strikes, there had been no important ones 
for many years. Witness further stated that his company was 


There were also about 8,000 men em- | 


The men did not do as much work in the short days | 


the only one that had introduced the system of co-operation or 
profit-sharing. Every employé who held one 5/. share was 
entitled to participate in the division by way of bonus of one- 
tenth of the profits of the company, in proportion to wages 
earned. About eighty men took shares, but the system had not 
had a fair trial, as they had not been opening the quarry, and 
had not yet reached a dividend-paying position. The men had 
so far confidence in it that about thirty of them were about to 
take a second share, and about forty were going to take a share 
for the first time, so that they should have about 120 out of 260 
men employed holding shares. There was so much confidence 
between the men and their employers that he did not think it 
at all likely that they would have any disputes which would not 
be easily settled. They paid the current rate of wages, and 
made no difference between unionists and non-unionists. None 
of the quarries made any difference. The slate trade had been 
very bad for some years, but now showed signs of great im- 
provement. Wages had been remarkably steady, in spite of 
depressed trade. He attributed this to the fact that large 
quarries could work much more cheaply than small ones, and 
the large quarries in Wales had not done badly during the 
depression, and had been able to pay steady wages, whilst the 
smaller ones had had to pay similar wages and had lost money. 
The medium-sized quarries had only just held their own, and 
could not at present afford higher wages. Wages in the 
neighbourhood of Festiniog were about 20 per cent. higher 
than in Carnarvonshire, but he believed that more of 
the men there had small farms and holdings than in his 
own district. The trade was likely to get into fewer hands, but 
it was difficult to say whether this would lead to increased 
wages or the opposite. It would give more power to the large 
employers, as they could paralyse a whole district, and it would 
require very large funds to support the men whilst out, especially 
if the employers had a union and supported each other in the 
different districts. But hitherto the large quarries had contented 
themselves with driving the small ones out of existence. He 
did not think that small quarries would now be restarted if trade 
improved ; they would not if capitalists had any knowledge of 
the trade. With regard to the hours of work, the last witness 
had said that in five days men would produce as much as they 
would in six days, but that was owing to the men desiring to 
get as much wages in the shorter time, and they then worked 
much harder. They found that if the quarry was shut through 
storm or snow much in one month, the next month the men 
worked very much harder so as to get an equal amount of 
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wages to that which they had lost. With regard to the inspec- 
tion, he believed the men were satisfied with it. He should say 
that 90 per cent. of the accidents arose from the men’s careless- 
ness ; it was very seldom that any blame was attached to the 
managers of the mines. The large quarries fixed the price at 
the commencement of the year, and practically that ruled the 
price of slates for all the other quarries. About 50 per cent. of 
the accidents arose from the movement of the rock. 


BURSTING OF WATER MAINS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


AN illustration of one of the disadvantages which attach to the 
distribution of water by pumping instead of by gravitation, says 
the Birmingham Post, is afforded by the mishaps which have 
deprived of their regular supply of that commodity for nearly a 
week some of the residents of Edgbaston and Moseley, and 
have restricted the supply in other parts of the borough. The 
first of the two bursts—which befel at Aston on Friday week— 
was of a kind which might never have occurred in a main not 
subject to the percussion action of pumping-engines ; and the 
second, though happening as far away as Farm Street, was the 
direct result of the first. The seeds of the mischief, it is true, 
were sown when the ruptured piece of 30-inch main in the Old- 
field Road was cast, for an examination of the fragments shows 
that it was thinner than it should have been on one side and 
thicker on the other. But it has withstood the immediate im- 
pact of the engines so long (it was just outside the engine- 
house) that it might have been trusted to endure a steady strain 
for a man’s lifetime. But engineers cannot affirm with refer- 
ence to any piece of iron piping that it is flawless until it has 
been proved by the exceptional test of actual service, a test 
which it would be difficult to initiate for experimental purposes. 
The present have been the most serious mishaps of their kind 
with which the Water Department has had to contend. 
Hitherto the largest mains have been found to be repairable in 
twenty-four hours ; and the reservoirs which they supply have 
not had time to become exhausted. But in this case there were 
difficult circumstances. As soon as the fault declared itself— 
that is to say, during the afternoon of the 8th inst.—a staff of 
men was organised to repair it. It was in one of the mains 
from which the middle service reservoir is supplied; and 
the failure of that main could not be wholly compensated 
by a concentration of pumping powers upon other mains, 
because that would have meant an_ inordinate strain 


upon them. Consequently, one of the pumping-engines 
was thrown out of use. But apart from its position the leak 
was a bad one. At the point where it cccurred the main lies 
3 feet 6 inches below the surface of the road, and an excavation 
to the depth of 6 feet would therefore have to be made in order 
to get beneath it. Then the operation of clearing a section of 
the main of water took longer than it sometimes does, because 
the fracture was a mere crack, through which the escaping 
water flowed slowly. It was inadvisable to hasten the process 
by breaking the defective piece outright, because it was not an 
ordinary length of spigot and socket pipe, but a specially-made 
piece, only 10 inches long, flanged at each end and faced, 
dropped in just before a bend of the main, and it would be 
needed as the model of a new casting. The necessity of making 
a special casting was again a cause of delay. The “ breakdown 
gang” worked in relays incessantly day and night, under the 
superintendence of Mr. William Gray (a nephew of the water 
engineer), who, with the exception of an hour’s nap, took no 
sleep for three nights. The men were paid at the rate of what 
is called “time and a half”; and such was the despatch used 
that none of the shifts stopped work in order to eat. But the 
morning of the 13th inst. was reached before the business of re- 
charging the main could be begun ; and meantime the store ot 
water in the middle service reservoir had run so short that the 
Edgbaston reservoir, to which water is afterwards raised, could 
not be supplied. Houses in the highest parts of the borough 
were then without water, and houses in all but the lowest parts 
were but partially supplied. The capacity of each of the two 
reservoirs in question is but small. The former holds 4,000,000 
gallons, the latter 6,000,000 ; and as the high-level service con- 
sumes 12,000,000 gallons per week, or twice the capacity of its 
reservoir, it is manifest that, supposing the reservoir to have 
been full at the moment of the accident, it must have been 
drained in a little more than three days. But for the second 
breakage therefore there would only have been a stoppage of 
the high-level supply for a day and a half, and it is probable 
that nobody would have felt that to be a crying grievance. 

The connection of the second burst with the first will be 
better understood if the conditions which surrounded the 
operation of recharging the empty section of main and its 
service-pipes be borne in mind. . A head of water 250 feet high 
and 3,000 tons in weight had to be forced into the two miles of 
main, and the air which it contained had to be forced out. In 
a main in which there were no ramifications the air could be 
pushed out in front of a single advancing column of water 
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without difficulty. But here there were of necessity accumula- | case in the courts. The executors of William Davenport, corn 
tions of compressed air at many points, and the water itself | factors, of 405 Farm Street, had 600 bags of oats, chaff and 
became charged with it. All that was possible with a view to | beans spoiled ; but these were taken over by the Corporation 
lessen the danger of this condition of affairs was done, as it | after being steam-dried. The casting shop of a brassfounder’s 
always is in such cases. Valves were opened here and there at | ironworker being flooded, new sand was found for the tenant. 
the highest point to which the branch mains extend. But the | The houses of several poor people were inundated, and several 
strain put upon the mains at such a time is manifest from two | tons of coal were distributed among the householders. A pain- 
facts—that the inhabitants of Whitehead Street and Gerard | ful incident occurred in connection with these domestic troubles. 
Street, where two of the principal valves are situate, speak of | While the broken main was still emitting a powerful jet of 
the noise made by the escaping air and water as resembling an | water, which threatened to strip the houses of their slates, a 
irregular fire of artillery, and that the jets of aérated water | panic prevailed, and a woman who had been brought to child- 
expelled rose high over the houses for nearly an hour. The | bed on the previous day ran downstairs clad only in her night- 
pressure during this time varied at different points from 4o lbs. | dress. She plunged barefoot through the flood, and took 
to 120 lbs. per square inch. To some extent the risk of bursting | refuge with her baby in a neighbour’s house. Special attention 
which was thus brought about might have been mitigated by a | has been given to the case of this woman, and it is hoped that 
slower working of the engines, but the delay had already been | she will not suffer in health from her untimely exposure to the 
all too long, and the risk was run deliberately. It has been run | bitter weather. The accident has not, on the other hand, been 
on former occasions with impunity, and might always be so run | without its humours. People have written to the newspapers 
if the mains were sound throughout, because, before being put | in varied tones of indignant protest, flippant suggestion 
in, water mains are tested at.a much higher pressure than they | and stern rebuke. The correspondent who observed that 
are normally required to withstand. But here, again, if there | in future there could be no dearth of water if an ade- 
be a flaw anywhere the process is likely to find it out, andthere | quate provision of standpipes were made was_ probably 
was a flaw. The high-service reservoir had only been partially | a little mistaken as to the nature of the mishap; while 
filled when, at midnight on the 14th inst., the same main burst ; the suggestion that the outlying post-offices in districts 
in Farm Street. The low temperature may have further | affected by future mishaps of the same kind should be at once 
weakened the flawed piece, for the frost had been keen during communicated with, in order that people might inquire at the 
the whole period for which the main was empty. If that be the nearest post-office when anything went wrong, was one as to 
case its effect was one of contraction, and was therefore opposite which we should be interested to hear the opinion of the Post- 
to the effect upon frozen service-pipes ; but the conjecture is master-General. It is possible that he would prefer to leave the 
supported by the experience of the Department. Happily,on Water Department the option of reaching their consumers more 
this occasion the accident was of a character which made the directly by the issue of circulars in halfpenny postal wrappers. 
repairs a comparatively simple matter. The broken piece of The Department, we are informed, did consider, on the 
pipe was of the ordinary size, 12 feet long, and could therefore 13th inst., the desirability of reassuring the people of Edgbaston 
be at once replaced ; it lay at the usual depth, 2 feet 6 inches, and Moseley by this means ; but, being unable to foresee the 
and could therefore be easily got at. An engine was thrown second breakage, they were saved from making an illusory pro- 
out of action, a new section of the main was drained, and by mise by the reflection that before their circulars should be 
one o’clock on Sunday afternoon the water service of the delivered the water would in the ordinary course be again in the 
borough was again in working order. service-pipes. An attempt has even been made by a new 
Unhappily these burstings of water mains are always champion to make capital out of the accident for the scheme of 
attended with damage to property and inconvenience to resi- a duplicate service of mains—although it had not hitherto been 
dents. In the two cases under notice, as in former cases which proposed to lay down the manufacturing service in the residen- 
burgesses will remember, the Water Depar tment dideverything tial parts of the city, which alone suffer from the bursting of 
that lay in their power to atone for the damage and mitigate these large mains under the stress of pumping. The essential 
the inconvenience, though their liability to make compensation difference, indeed, between the scheme of duplicate service and 
in respect of such accidents has not been established by any the scheme of the Water Department is that the latter would 
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: d | 
almost do away with the costly and troublesome operation of 


pumping, while the former would double the present cost and 
risk, and involve at the same time the construction of large 
local reservoirs, at a height at which suitable ground is difficult, 
if not impossible, to obtain in the neighbourhood of the city. 


THE GLASGOW BUILDING REGULATIONS, 


THE Bills Committee of the Faculty of Procurators in 

Glasgow have prepared a report on the Bills deposited by | 
the Corporation. Upon the Building Regulations Bill they | 
say :— 

The committee are of opinion that while it contains some | 
useful provisions, it is in many respects a most objectionable 
measure, and ought to be opposed. It proposes to give arbi- 
trary and exceptional powers to the Glasgow Police Commis- | 
sioners and the Dean of Guild Court of Glasgow in regard to | 
the regulation of streets and buildings within the city of 
Glasgow. ‘There is no reason, the report continues, why in the 
general case there should be any special legislation for Glasgow 
in regard to the regulation of streets and buildings. The other 
cities and large towns of Scotland are quite as much in need of 
legislation in these respects, and it seems to the committee that 
there should not, except in special circumstances, be separate 


legislation for each city or large town, and that a general Act 
should be passed applicable to all cities and towns containing a 
population of, say, upwards of 30,000. It would be anomalous 
and confusing, for example, to have on such important matters 
one set of laws applicable to Glasgow, another to Edinburgh, 
and another to Dundee. Accordingly the Government of Mr. 
Gladstone, and also that of Lord Salisbury, introduced into 
Parliament a general Bill, in which the regulation of streets and 
buildings was dealt with in the way suggested. Moreover, a 
Bill of this kind should deal exhaustively with the whole sub- 
ject, and its provisions should not simply be an addition to those 
contained in the Glasgow Police Act of 1866. but should em- 
brace them. The whole law should be consolidated in one Act 
and made easy of reference to all, so that owners, architects, 
builders, plumbers and other tradesmen who are so much con- 
cerned in the matter should have no difficulty in knowing what 


the law really is. There is a schedule of by-laws annexed to 


the Bill, but the clauses dealing with details and providing for 
thefobservance of the general provisions of the Bill are partly 


contained in the Bill itself and partly in the schedule of by- 
laws. 
Notwithstanding these by-laws and the elaborate clauses 


' contained in the Bill itself, it is provided by section 66 that the 


Commissioners of Police (acting by a committee of five) may 
make by-laws with respect not only to all or any of the matters 
specified in the Bill, or in the schedule or in the Police Act of 
1866, and the application and extension of the same or similar 
provisions to other and analogous circumstances, but to a great 
variety of matters which are carefully detailed, relating to 
streets, sewers, sites and buildings, and to the exercise by the 
commissioners, the master of works and other persons of the 
powers conferred upon them. Not only may the commissioners 
make these by-laws, but they may from time to time alter, 
repeal and re-enact them. It is provided that by-laws shall, 
before coming into operation, be confirmed by the Secretary of 
State for Scotland, and be advertised at least once in each of 
two daily papers published in Glasgow ; but there is no pro- 
vision for his hearing objections or for any notice being given 
to the public in regard to them till after they have been con- 
firmed. This section, if passed into law, would practically make 
the commissioners and the Secretary of State for Scotland 
legislators so far as relating to the matters with respect to 
which these by-laws may be made, and would hereafter obviate 
the necessity of the commissioners having to apply to Parlia- 
ment for any further or other powers of any kind in regard to 
the regulation of streets and buildings. 

The administration of the regulations contained in the Bill 
and schedule, and in any by-laws made relative thereto, is com- 
mitted to the Dean of Guild Court and the master of works, and 
for that purpose it is proposed to give them powers of a some- 
what despotic nature. The Dean of Guild Court, whose powers, 
apart from those proposed to be conferred by this Bill, have 
grown to be of a very extensive nature, is not, as now con- 
stituted, well adapted to the exercise of these powers. The 
Dean of Guild is elected by the Merchants’ House for a year, 
and need have no special qualifications or training for the office. 
Moreover, the Dean of Guild is not bound to act on the advice 
he may receive from the clerk and assessors, but may exercise 
his own independent judgment on all matters coming before 
him. It is not surprising that a court so constituted is not 
regarded with confidence. It is not fitted to deal satisfactorily 
with facts or law, and there is a feeling that from its connection 
with the Commissioners of Police it has a tendency not to give 
due consideration to the rights of private individuals. Two 
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royal commissions, one in 1834 and the other in 1870, have | the same may be ascertained in terms of the Lands Clauses 


reported to Parliament that in their opinion the Dean of Guild 
Court should cease to exist, and that its jurisdiction should be 
transferred to the sheriff. It may be mentioned that since 1869 
there has been a number of appeals from the judgment of the 
Dean of Guild of Glasgow to the Supreme Court, and in almost 
every instance it has been reversed, and as in many cases his 
decisions are not subject to appeal this is not by any means a 
satisfactory state of matters. 

In these circumstances the committee object to any 
extended powers being given to the Dean of Guild Court, and 
are of opinion that in any Bill for the regulation of streets and 
buildings there should be included a provision for the trans- 
ference of the existing jurisdiction of the Dean of Guild Court 
to a skilled tribunal presided over by the sheriff or a judge 
trained to the law, assisted by assessors having a thorough 
knowledge of the structure of buildings and the laying out of 
streets. There might safely be entrusted to a court so consti- 
tuted any additional powers which Parliament might think fit 
to grant. 

As the Bill largely proceeds on erroneous principles, the 
committee think it should be withdrawn, and therefore do not 
propose to make an exhaustive report on its clauses. There 
are schemes in the Bill which will seriously affect existing 
streets and buildings. Some of these schemes are good, and 
some of them of doubtful expediency, but they are all objec- 
tionable in this respect, that they are to be carried out in such a 
way as to throw the whole, or the greater part, of the trouble, 
loss and expense thereby occasioned on the owners of property. 
The Commissioners of Police would thus, in fact, be enabled at 
the expense of private individuals to make experiments which 
might or might not be for the public benefit without much 
trouble to themselves, and without any deterring consideration 
of litigation or public reprehension. Under the Bill valuable 
property may be taken for the use of the public, without com- 
pensation, and owners of property may even be called upon to 
contribute money in order to lay out building sites in a way 
different from that which the Dean of Guild had formerly 
sanctioned. In certain cases power is given to the Dean of 
Guild, who, as already stated, is one of the Police Commis- 
sioners, to fix the sum, if any, to be paid as compensation by 
these Commissioners. 

The committee think that the Police Commissioners should 
not be entitled to take from an owner any property or right 
unless on the footing of paying him the full value thereof as 
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Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 1845. Neither the Commissioners 
of Police nor the Dean of Guild should have the power of fix- 
ing the value of property to be taken by them or awarding 
compensation in any question between them and an owner. 

Several ‘sections are then referred to as illustrating the 
general observations which have been made :—Section 11 pro- 
poses to create a real lien and burden on property for the cost 
of any works which the Commissioners of Police or master of 
works may do in terms thereof; but it is provided that pur- 
chasers, lenders and others acquiring right to such property for 
value after the expiration of two years are not to be thereby 
affected unless notice thereof has been registered in the 
General Register of Inhibitions. This clause would subject 
purchasers and lenders to a risk that is quite uncalled for, and 
render property an unsafe investment. Why should the Com- 
missioners not at once take steps to recover the money they 
have expended, or, failing that, cause a notice of inhibition 
against the owner to be immediately registered in the General 
Register of Inhibitions, which a purchaser could discover by a 
search ? 

Section 16 applies to buildings which have already been 
erected, fronting streets laid out in the form of a parallelogram, 
and that whether all the streets forming such parallelogram or 
other enclosed space have been sanctioned by the Dean of 
Guild Court or not. It is provided by this section that where 
other provision is not made to the satisfaction of the Dean of 
Guild for the through ventilation of such parallelogram, he is 
not to grant decree of lining authorising the erection of any 
new dwelling-houses there, unless and until a space of Io feet 
wide, to remain open from the height of 15 feet upwards, has 
been made through such parallelogram from street to street by 
the owners of the property surrounding or forming same for 
the purpose of through ventilation. If the owners should fail to 
agree among themselves as to the proportion in which they 
should contribute in money or in land towards the formation of 
such space the same is to be fixed by the Dean of Guild. He 
is also to have power to fix the sum, if any, which it is equitable 
that the Commissioners of Police should contribute towards the 
cost of the formation of such space. 

Take the case of one of the tenements of a fully-built 
parallelogram or other enclosed space being destroyed by fire. 
The Dean of Guild Court could not grant a lining to the 
owner to erect a new tenement of dwelling-houses till the space 
above referred to had been formed. If the line of such space 
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should not be fixed to pass through the tenement destroyed by 
fire it is plain that two tenements would have to be taken 
down, wholly or partially, to permit of the formation of such 
space, and if the line should be fixed to pass through the tene- 
ment destroyed by fire, then the tenement at the opposite side 
of the parallelogram would require to be wholly or partially 
taken down. It is true that it*is provided that if the line of 
such space is fixed to pass through any existing building, the 
formation of the space may be delayed till such building comes 
to be rebuilt, or till such other date as the Commissioners of the 


] ; ‘ 
to the re-erection of a tenement of dwelling-houses destroyed 


Police may fix, which may be longer or shorter as they may | : 
' should sustain any loss by reason of any such resolution of the 


think fit, thus leaving the matter entirely in their discretion, 


but if the formation of the space is delayed, then the owner of | 


the tenement destroyed by fire will not get a lining to erect a 
new building because the Dean of Guild, as already explained, 
is prohibited from granting decree of lining authorising the 
erection of any new dwelling-houses there, unless and until the 


requisite space through the parallelogram has been provided. 


Many of these parallelograms, probably the most, have been 
formed within the last twenty years under the authority of the 
Dean of Guild Court, and because the Police Commissioners 
have come to think that this is not the best way of laying out 
ground for building purposes it is proposed to make the owners 
suffer a proportion, if not the whole, of the loss which will be 
occasioned by the formation of the space. 

Section 17 deals with the case of a building lot which is 
bounded on one or more sides by vacant ground laid out or 
being built in the form of a parallelogram. In this case it is 


provided that the Dean of Guild shall only sanction the erection | 


of a dwelling-house on such lot on condition that the owner of , 
such dwelling-house shall, unless other provision is made for | 


through ventilation to the satisfaction of the Dean of Guild, 
contribute in money or in land or in both, towards the formation 
of a space of 1o feet as described in section 16, through the 
parallelogram, to such an extent, if any, as the Dean of Guild 
may determine, when the occasion arises for the formation or 
appropriation of such space. 
to is built on three sides, when application comes to be made to 
the Dean of Guild Court for lining to erect a dwelling-house on 
the vacant part of the lot, then the requisite space for ventila- 
tion could only be formed by taking down a tenement, and the 
amount which might fall to be contributed by the person pro- 
posing to erect a dwelling-house might be so serious as to 
preclude the possibility of building to advantage, and the site 
might thus be lost to the owner. This section also would apply 


by fire. 

z Section 19 gives power to the Police Commissioners, not- 
withstanding any order that may have been or may hereafter 
be pronounced by the Dean of Guild with reference to the 
width of any street, public or private, from time to time to pre- 
scribe the line upon which any buildings fronting any street are 
to be thereafter erected, whether such line is within or beyond 
the existing building line at any part of such street, and any 
buildings to be thereafter erected or rebuilt fronting such street 
are to conform to such new building line. If the owner 


Police Commissioners he is to receive compensation from them 
for such loss, as the same is to be fixed by the Dean of Guild 
in course of the process of lining, in which effect is given to 
such resolution. 

It is thought that the Commissioners of Police should not 
have any such arbitrary power committed to them as from time 
to time to prescribe the line on which buildings may be erected 
fronting any street, and that without regard to the existing 
building line. Such power should only be exercised subject to 
review, and the Commissioners of Police should pay compensa- 
tion to the owner in the usual way as for ground purchased and 
taken. 

The Bill stipulates that the provisions of section 300 of the 
Glasgow Police Act of 1866 are to apply to any building which 
projects into any street or over the building line thereof as 
fixed by the Commissioners of the Dean of Guild, and are to 
authorise the Commissioners to require such building to be 
taken down and set back, the Commissioners in this case paying 
compensation to the owner of such building, not as the same 
may be fixed by the Dean of Gufid, but in accordance with the 


' provisions of section 21 of the Housing of the Working Classes 


| Act, 1890. 


If the building let above referred | 


Section 300 of the Glasgow Police Act of 1866 
above referred to enacts that the property to be acquired under 
it is to be taken by the Commissioners under the provisions of 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 1845. As 


| therefore the Lands Clauses Act would seem to be incorporated 


with this part of section 19 of the Bill, the practical effect is 
that, failing agreement, the compensation would be ascertained 
in the manner provided by the Lands Clauses Act in accordance 
with section 21 of the Housing of the Working Classes Act. 
There is apparently no compensation provided to tenants. 

It is curious to notice that in this latter case the Commis- 
sioners of Police seem to recognise that the Dean of Guild is 
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not the proper authority to assess the compensation, and yet the | 


two cases do not differ in principle, but only in degree. In both 
it is proposed to take property. Where ground only is to be 
taken there is a suggestion in the Bill that there may beno loss, 
but where a building is to be taken the Commissioners concede 
that there must be compensation. 

Section 26 provides that in the event of and upon the foot 
pavement of any street being taken over and maintained by the 
Police Commissioners, the proprietors are not thereafter entitled 
to make any vault, arch or cellar under such pavement without 
consent in writing of the Commissioners, and such consent may 
be given subject to certain conditions and regulations, and par- 
ticularly subject to the alteration and removal of such vault, 
arch, or cellar, and to such payment (if any) as the Commis- 
sioners may prescribe. Thesolum of a street in many cases 
belongs to the owners of the property fronting same, and they 
have hitherto had the free use of the solum under the foot pave- 
ments for vaults and cellars, and the public have suffered no | 
prejudice from such use. Where the solum belongs to the 
owners of the property abutting on the streets the Commis- 
sioners have no right, either in law or in equity, to appropriate 
the same and make its use by the owner under any circum- 
stances subject to a payment to them. 

Section 27 gives the Commissioners of Police power for the 
purposes of ventilation to acquire and demolish buildings, and 
to acquire the site when buildings are destroyed or are being 
taken down as ruinous or to be rebuilt, or they may prohibit 
and restrict buildings thereon in future on paying to the owner 
any loss which he may sustain. There is nothing said as to | 
paying compensation to tenants for any loss they may sustain, 
but possibly it is meant that the owner should deal with the 
tenants and then make a claim of relief for any sum he may 
have to pay them against the Commissioners as part of his loss. 
It is submitted that the Commissioners should be made to 
treat directly with the tenants in accordance with ordinary 
practice. 

There is no provision for ascertaining that the buildings to | 
be so acquired and demolished are required for the purposes of | 
ventilation, and therefore no security that the power given may 
not be exercised in an arbitrary way. By sections 38 and 39 of 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, which is a 
general Act, the Commissioners have already ample power to | 
acquire buildings and sites for the purposes of ventilation, but | 
the procedure under it, while simple and definite, is so guarded ' 
as to prevent arbitrary action. 
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By section 27 of the Bill the Commissioners may also cause 
the corner of any two streets, and if built, the corner of the 
buildings, to be rounded off to such extent as they may pre- 
scribe, and the streets to be widened accordingly, on paying to 
the owner any loss which he may sustain. Here the power 
given to the Commissioners is quite arbitrary. They might 
cause the corners of all streets in Glasgow, whether built or un- 
built, to be rounded off without giving or having any reason 
therefor, except that it is their will that it should be so. Again, 
there is no compensation provided to tenants for any loss they 
may sustain. In regard to the compensation to owners, it is pro- 
vided that the same is to be in accordance with the provisions 
of section 21 of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. 
As, however, that section provides no means of fixing the com- 
pensation, and the Lands Clauses Act is not incorporated with 
the Bill except with respect to the taking of lands by agreement, 
the owners would require to raise actions against the Commis- 
sioners for the compensation to which they might consider 
themselves entitled, uniess they were prepared to take such sum 
as might be offered. 

Section 29 provides that the free space opposite the window 
of a sleeping apartment which must, in terms of the Police Act 
of 1866, be equal to at least three-fourths of the height of the 
wall in which the window is placed, measuring as therein men- 
tioned, is not to be available for any other sleeping awartment 
whose window is not in the same place ; but if this free space 
extends over adjoining land belonging to another owner, the 
erection of buildings in conformity with this provision is not to 
confer a servitude or right of restriction over such adjoining 
land ; but this provision is very properly not to apply to the 
back windows in tenements at the corner of two streets, 
because the same free space must there necessarily be made 
available for windows in a different plane. It is also not to 
apply to back windows in tenements adjoining and in a line with 
the corner tenements, such windows being within 10 feet of such 
corner tenements, provided there is left at one gable of each of 
such corner tenements a through space or passage from the 
street to the back ground, 10 feet wide and open from the 
height of 15 feet upwards. It is presumed that the provision in 
this section as to the double use of the same free space has been 
inserted in the Bill because the court has decided that the same 
free space is available to tenements opposite to each other. It 
is difficult to see the objection to this double use of the same 
free space, since if it is considered enough for one line of 
dwelling-houses, it should be sufficient for another. In some 
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streets in Glasgow there are dwelling-houses the back walls of 
which run parallel with each other, and where it would not be 
possible to give the requisite free space for tenements of four, 
or even three, storeys in height, if the ground between the tene- 
ments ex adverso of each other is not to be reckoned for both 
tenements. If a tenement of dwelling-houses in any of these 
streets should happen to be destroyed by fire, or should require, 
from any other cause, to be taken down, then the owner of the 
site could not fully, and probably not profitably, utilise the same 
for the erection of dwelling-houses, and the place might be 
unsuitable for any erections other than dwelling-houses. If a 
corner tenement of dwelling-houses should require to be rebuilt, 
then it would appear that the owner of the site would, in terms 
of this section, require to leave at one of the gables of the tene- 
ment a through space or passage from the street to the back 
ground Io feet wide and open from the height of 15 feet 
upwards, otherwise the free space for sleeping apartments 
available for the windows in the back’ wall forming the one arm 
of the right angle of such corner tenement would not be avail- 
able to any extent for the windows in the back wall forming the 
other arm. 

Section 30 restricts the size of warehouses and other tene- 
ments, and provides that existing warehouses of a certain cubic 
capacity shall not be increased in size. This section is 
objectionable in respect that it might hamper and obstruct the 
extension of trade, and because it gives to the Dean of Guild 
arbitrary power, with consent of the commissioners, to grant or 
withhold a warrant for the erection of, or for an addition to any 
warehouse or tenement beyond the prescribed size. So far as 
the committee are aware there is no occasion whatever for the 
proposed restriction. 

Section 35 gives very arbitrary powers to the master of 
works and Dean of Guild in regard to providing property with 
sufficient means of light, ventilation and drainage, The master 
of works may, by notice, require the owner to execute such 
works as may be necessary for these purposes, and if such order 
is not complied with the Dean of Guild may cause the property 
to be shut up, whatever “its value may be. There being no 
appeal from the decision of the Dean of Guild with respect to 
any matter of fact or in the exercise of any discretionary or 
administrative power conferred on him, he is thus made the 
sole and uncontrolled judge in regard to questions which may 
involve large pecuniary amount. The Police Commissioners 
have already ample power, by section 32 of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, and section 32 of the Glasgow 
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Police Act, 1890, to cause houses unfit for human habitation to 
be closed, and there is no need for {other or further powers. 
Both these Acts are so framed as to prevent arbitrary action on 
the part of the commissioners, and secure to the owner a fair 
and impartial hearing. Other clauses and many of the by-laws 
might be referred to, but the committee think that what has 
been stated is enough to show that the Bill should be opposed. 
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242, Richard Coulson, for “An automatic safety bolt for 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DARWEN.—Feb. 15.—Designs are Invited for a Building 
with Accommodation for Technical Instruction on Ground floor, 
Public Library on Second Floor and Science and Art Classes 
on Third. Premiums of 56/., 257. and 10o/. Mr. Charles 
Costeker, Town Clerk, Darwen. 

PENRITH.—March 8.—Designs, &c., are invited for the 
Erection of Board School. Mr. C. N. Arnison, Clerk to the 
School Board, Penrith. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABBEYLEIX.—Jan. 30.—For Building Catholic Church. 
Mr. William Hague, Architect, 50 Dawson Street, Dublin. 

ABERDARE.—Feb. 1.—For Additions to Bush Inn, 
C: H. Elford, 15 Cardiff Street, Aberdare. 

ASHFORD.—Feb. 1.—For Wrought-iron Roof for Building 
83 feet long by 36 feet wide. Mr. J. Morton, Manager, Gas 
and Coke Company, Ashford. 

ATHERTON.—Feb. 1.—For Building Four-storey Fireproof 
Mill. Messrs. Bradshaw & Goss, Architects, Bolton. 

BATLEY.—Feb. 1.—For Building Four Houses. 
William Haigh, Woodland Terrace, Soothill. 

BELFAST.— Feb. 1.—For Building Waggon Repairing Shop. 
Mr. W. H. Mills, Engineer in Chief, Amiens Street Terminus, 
Dublin. 

BLACKBURN.—Jan. 30.—For Building Nurses’ Home at 
Infirmary. Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth, Architects, Rich- 
mond Chambers, Blackburn. 

BLAENAVON.—Feb. 5.—For Additions, &c., to Co-operative 
Premises. Mr. W. Bryant, Secretary, Ivor Street, Blaenavon, 
Mon. 

BryTH.—Feb. 1.—For Building Police Station and Petty 
Sessional Court. Mr. John Cresswell, County Architect, Moot 
Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 2.—For Building Five Houses. 
J. H. Holmes, Architect, Dudley Hill, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 2.—For Building Warehouse, Water- 
Closets, Urinals and Storeroom; also additional Storey to 
Twelve Shops, St. James’s Market. Mr. J. H. Cox, Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 4.—For Rebuilding Shop and Ware- 
house. Mr. T. C. Hope, Architect, 27 Kirkgate, Bradford. 

BRISTOL.—Feb. 3.—-For Building Lavatories, Durdham 
Down. Mr. Frederick Ashmead, Borough Engineer, 51 Prince 
Street, Bristol. 

BRISTOL.—Feb, 12.—For Construction of St. Augustine 
Bridge. Mr. Francis Fox, Engineer, 24 Clare Street, Bristol. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


BROWNHILLS.—Feb. 8.—For Building Board School for 
350 Children. Mr. George H. Cox, Architect, St. Philip’s’ 
Chambers, 26 Temple Street, Birmingham. 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE.—Feb, 3.—For Building Stables. 
Messrs. Milnes & France, Architects, Bradford. 

BUCKINGHAM.—Feb. 2.—For Laying Water Mains and 
Sinking Wells. Mr. Baldwin Latham, Engineer, 13 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Jan. 30.—For Building House for the Shire 
Hall Keeper. The County Surveyor, 1 Silver Street, Cam- 
bridge. 

CHESTERFIELD.—Feb. 9.—For Taking Down Premises 
and Building Bank and Residence. Messrs. Rollinson & Son,’ 
Architects, 13 Corporation Street, Chesterfield. 

CLONMEL.—Feb. 4.—For Additions to Lunatic Asylum. 
The Secretary, Board of Control, Custom House, Dublin. 

CLONMEL.—Feb. 20.—For Construction of Concrete Ser- 
vice Reservoir, Filter Beds, Intake Works, &c., and Laying 
Water Mains. Mr. W. H. Radford, Engineer, Angel Row, 
Nottingham. 

CLYDACH.—Feb. 10.—For Building Boundary Wall at 
Board Schools. Mr. John Thomas, 194 King Street, 
Brynmawr. 

COCKERMOUTH.—Jan. 30.—For Additions to Post Office. 
Mr. R. S. Marsh, Surveyor, Cockermouth. ; 

Cork.—Feb. 4.—For Building Dispensary and Residence. 
Mr. M‘Gragh, Clerk to the Guardians, Cork. 

COXHOE.—Feb. 1.—For Enlargement of East Hetton. 
School. Mr. John Henry, 11 North Bailey, Durham. 

EAGLESHAM.—Feb. 1.--For Roadway Bridge over White. - 
Cart Water. Mr. W. R. Copland, Engineer, 146 West Regent 
Street, Glasgow. 

East DULWICH.—Feb. 15.—-For Building Workhouse. 
Messrs. Wilson, Son & Aldwinckle, Architects, I Victoria. 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

FARNWORTH.—Feb. 5.—For Building Public Baths and 
Supply and Fitting-up of Slipper-baths, Drying-stove, Steam- 
pipes, Steam-boiler, &c. Messrs. Booth & Chadwick, 
28 Faulkner Street, Manchester. 

FULHAM.—Feb. 8.—For Alterations and Additions to: 
Western Ambulance Station. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Archi- 
tects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—Feb. 3.—For Building Semi- 
detached Houses. Mr. J. Pattinson, Architect, Elim Grove, 
Windermere. . 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—Feb. 19.—For Building Residence, 
Stables and Coachman’s House. Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, 
Kendal. 

_ GREAT HOUGHTON.—Feb. 3.—For Building Ten Houses. 
Mr. Walter J. Sykes, Architect, Hoyland, Barnsley. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Feb, 2.—For Additions to Cobholme- 
Island Boys’ School. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, Architects, 
Regent Street, Great Yarmouth. 

HALIFAX.—Jan. 30.—For Building Store and Six Houses. 
Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 George Street, 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Feb, 13.—For Building Public. Baths, Wood- 
side, Haley Hill. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects,, 
15 George Street, Halifax. 

HOLDERNESS.—Jan. 30.—For Building Rectory, Roos. Mr. 
Temple Moor, Architect, Hampstead, N.W. 

HORNSEY.—Feb. 2.—For Building Block of Board Schools, 
Mr. Charles Bell, Architect, 3 Salters’ Hall Court, E.C. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Feb. 1.—For Building Retort-house. 
The Manager, Gas Offices, Leeds Road, Huddersfield. 

IDLE.—Feb. 8.—For Construction of (4,225 yards) Brick, 
Iron and Earthenware Pipe-sewers, with Valves, Manholes, 
Flushing Apparatus, &c. Messrs. W. B. Woodhead & Son, 
Engineers, 18 Exchange, Bradford. 


VERITY BROS. cai .ne, 20s. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Moverents that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also Manufacturers of— 
The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &o, 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST, 


RTHLINGBOROUGH.—Jan. 29.—For Building Two Cottages 
and Shop.’ Messrs. Talbot-Brown &° Fisher, Architects, 
Wellingborough. | ts 

_ KNARESBOROUGH. — Feb, 
Wards for Males. Mr..T. E..Marshall, Architect, »Princes 
Street, Harrogate. . 

LEEDS.—Feb. : 4.—-For Movable ‘Wrought-iron Gallery, 
Victoria Hall, for the Musical Festival. Mr. James B. Fraser, 
Architect; 8 Park Square, Leeds. 


. LLANTRISANT.—Feb. -4.—For Additions, &c., to Board 


Schools, Penygraig. Mr. J. J. Evans, C.E., Penarth. 
-MANCHESTER.—Feb. 4.—For Building Mortuary Chapel 
and,;Entrance Gates, Southern Cemetery. The City Surveyor. 
MANSFIELD.—Jan. 30.—For Alterations to Premises. Mr. 
R. Frank Vallance, Architect; Mansfield. Ae 
MELTON.—Feb. 5.—For Building Two Infirmary Blocks at 
the Suffolk County Asylum. Messrs. John Giles, Gough & 
Trollope, Architects, 28 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Jan, 29.—For Works in Connection 
with Reconstruction of North and South Shore Cart Ferry 
Landings, Middlesbrough and Port Clarence; Construction of 
Two Bowstring Girder Bridges of mild Siemens Steel (each 
150 feet span by 18 feet clear width), with Platforms of Timber, 
&c., together with Cast Metal Carriages and Standards, 
Wrought-iron Railings, &c. ; Execution of Piling and Timber- 
work ; Concrete, Brick and Stonework; Alteration and Recon- 
struction of Embankments, Roads, Fences, Buildings, &c. 
Mr. E, D. Latham, Borough Engineer, Middlesbrough. 

MONACHLOGDDU.—Feb. .3.—For Building Vicarage, . &c. 
Mr. J. M. Thomas, Architect, Narberth. 

Morpetu.—Feb. 1.—For Building Eight Houses. 
Swinney Bros., Morpeth. 

_ NANT-Y-GwaLtA.—Feb. 5.—For Building Two Houses. 
Mr. Edward Jones, Architect, 12 Temple Row, Wrexham. 

NELSON.—For Building Station Hotel. Mr.° T. Bell, 
Architect, 14 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 

NORTH-EASTERN RAILWay.—Feb. 3.— For 
Stationmaster’s House and Six Cottages, Arthington. 
Wm. Beil, Architect, York. 

NORTHFLEET.— Feb. 8.—¥or Building Board School and 
Cookery Kitchen. Messrs. Walford & Legg, Architects, River 
View, Northfleet. 
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ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes‘of Lantern Lights, 


onservatories, &e. 
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ORPINGYON.—Feb. 1.—For. Building Board School for In- 
fants and Alterations to Mixed School. Mr. G. St. Pierre. 
Harris, Architect, 1 Basinghall Street, E,C.0) 4% oye 4 je7 

OsMASTON.—Feb. 6.—For Building Board Schools. Mr.’ 
C..E. Humphreys, St, Mary’s Gate,- Derby, +):-.- <="s¢ = 

OTLEY.—Feb. 5.—For Building Villa. Messrs. Fairbank 
& Wall, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, ‘Bradford. 

PAISLEY.—Jan. 29.—For Building Board School for 1,200> 
Scholars. Mr. .T,.L. Watson, Architect, 108 West. Regent 
Street, Glasgow... a) (od aaa 

PENRITH.—Feb. 8.—For Construction .of ,Gasholder and 
Tank with other Apparatus. ‘Mr. J. Hépworth, Engineer, Gas- 
works, Carlisle. | a ae Shy ites 

PLYMOUTH.—F eb. 4.—For Joinery Fittings for Rates Office ~ 
at Municipal Buildings. Mr..G, D. Bellamy, Borough Sur- 
veyor. wh ; ico oh eine 
PONTYPRIDD.—Feb. 2.—For Building. Four Shops and 
Houses, Mr. A:-O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. ~ 

RAMSGATE,—Feb. 9.—For Building Pair of. Semi-detached 
Villas. Messrs. Hill & Co., Architects, Marlborough Chambers, 
39 Great Marlborough Street, W.. - _ eee, ta 

 RAWCLIFFE,—Feb. 3.—For Building Board School, Class-- 
rooms, &c. Mr. -W. Johnson, Architect, Hailgate, Howden. felt 

ROTHERHAM.—Jan. 29.—For Altering Business Premisesy. 
Mr. H. L. Tacon, Architect, 11 Westgate, Rotherham: 99 2% 

SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 1.—For Permanent Buildings for Portet’s 
Lodge, Public Waiting-rooms, Laundry Fences, &c., at Lodge | 
Moor. Messrs. Flockton & Gibbs, Architects,'15 ‘St. James ° 
Row, Sheffield. 

SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 30.—For Erection of Buildings for Girls’ 
Training Home. Mr., H. W. Lockwood, Architect, Queen 
Insurance Buildings, Church Street, Sheffield. 

_SHREWSBURY.—Feb, 22.—For Building Public Baths.’ 
J. Johnson, Architect, 9 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. “~ 

' SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 1.—For Building Library. Mr. O.T... 
Hopwood, Secretary, Public Library, Southampton. . 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 3.—For Rebuilding Business Pre- - 
mises, 62 High Street. Mr. W. Burrough Hill, Architect, 
62 Above Bar, Southampton. ' 

SOUTHMOOR.—Jan, 29.—For Building Fifty Workmen’s — 
Houses. Mr. J. W. Rounthwaite, Architect, Blackhill, co. 
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Rost. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by Rost. ADAMS’S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 
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| | The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to 5 
pry od, nee and price, to work by means of the Vertical Scraw Rod ant Bepiion codons. me 

J ES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear Ventilators 1 : 
Builders’ General Ironmongery.’ Iron Casementa and Frames, Arouhectacetaud stake woul i 
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No. 190.—New and special solid section 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Oasemeut 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 


| ROBT. ADAMS, 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, $.E. 


Telegrams :—* Robert Adams, London.” 


section Bolt, suitable for very narrow stiles. 
It can be fixed where the space is insufficient 
for anything else. This Bolt is neat, strong 
and reliable, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SWINDON.—Feb. glee Erection of Pavilion, Dressing- CROYDON. ' 
tooms and Lodge. Mr. W. H. Read, Architect, Corn Ex- | For Improvernent Works, Croydon. Mr. W. FOWELL, Sur- 
change, Swindon. veyor, | So hi 3 
WEST HamM.—Feb. 9.—For Building Public Hall and Northbrook Road, ji hig 
Municipal Offices, Canning Town. Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough A, Bullock Croydon . 0 ee slo) 1 £803 ys ; 
Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. H, Lake, Croydon ec hia ate t. 297 19 9 
WITTON.—For Building Villa. Messrs. Stones & Gradwell, ie mei nat ete LOLs 18-196 
Architects, 10 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. a take. DPA ORee Gc Gel, 11) Ada cee i 
WROUGHTON.—Feb. 6.—For Dairy and Farm Buildings. f ; 4 in aig 
Mr. Wm. Drew, Architect, 22 Victoria Street, Swindon. £7: ake A ; " ‘ " i : RE es ae 
A. Bullock . Piet a a ee é 4 : “i M8oH7 Te 
KIREEHAM. 
For Carrying-out Sewerage Works, Kirkham. Mr. A. M. 
TENDERS. FOWLER, Engineer, Manchester. Z ia 
aka W. Johnson . ; : é Pal wLhF2jog iF” 
ABERDEEN. Parkinson & Bower ‘ bes lone 4 8,154) 11/09 
For Extension of the Palace Hotel. Messrs. MATTHEWS & OVeeMINAAT GT | canton rept 0988 10" °O 
MACKENZzI&, Architects, Aberdeen. A ene & oe : é : ~ : oe ; v oy 
‘ A. Greenwood. : : d : ' ‘ 5437 
Me i ke D. Eadie. ‘ ‘ A ; ; ; , 4,89 & 0) 0 
J. Garvie & Son, carpenter. T. cacy : ; ; ; : ; ear se ig 
J. Stephen & Son, plasterer. G, Taylor fe) aa MOUSE Hiab Oo 
J. Blaikie & Son, plumber. Hh LICHFIELD. } 
G. Donald & Sons, painter. For Construction of Precipitation Tanks at the Sewage Farm, 
M’Gregor & Shand, slater. Lichfield, 
Cost, about 6,000/. Lowe & Sons, Burton “ A é : Wf 1,055 On Oo 
Eaton Wood & Sons, Lichfield . A F ; 5 15365 3 fe) 
Ne WRIGHT & SMITH, Lichfield (accepted «ap lj262ut3. oO 
For Construction of Stalls and Engine-room, at Market House, Saieore estimate : ; ae ; ; 1,300 pelea 
Bilston. Mr. C. L. N. WiLSON, Architect, Bilston. Bol Ate 
Geo, Hall, Birmingham. . : F . »£2,356 0 0 IN. : 2 
id ions "& on Cradley Heat oe Sie owa1 For ay &c., e pes el pipiens High Street, 
. Light, Langley, Oldbury .. és ‘ Pe Macish O--O opiar, essrs. CLARKSON, Architects, : 
ater! BROS Bilston lepied : : ates oO .G B. Abrahams, West India Dock Road . - £625 0 0 
Architect’s estimate val e's , R - s h,0074 12 * Walker Bros., Poplar . . . . . MOIS Ae 
R. G. Battley, Old Kent Road . : : 560140 -o 
HASTINGS. W. Shurmur, Clapton . 2 ’ : 3 M Sagtla''e 
For Erection of Five Blocks of. Artisans’ Dwellings in Castle J. Holland, Poplar —. ’ ; } h ohsdgto'G 
Road. Mr. MARK J. LANSDELL, Architect, Hastings. if: R, Hunt, Bow Common . t 4 s ee whZ TO LO 
Accepted Tenders. T. White & Son, Bow. F F ; : ot 49720" 'O 
Moar & Garner, general building . . «£4,320 0° Oo J. H. Johnson, Limekouse . : F 3 49% 70) 6 
G. Davis, excavations , : : : 530-5 .G Tomlin & Edmonds, Old Ford.Road . : WL ATT ALON 
Elliott & Co., patent stone steps, landing, &c. . 1T3-TS. G J. Edmunds, Poplar. . , : : . 447.10 
G. Davis, underpinning -. : ues 43 10 O D. Gibb & Co., West India Road : ; - 395 10 @ 


Awards—Goid Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1839 


waite a. SES IES ESS Ss 6 
CEMENT. 


“ADAMANT” Po ea 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adeiant, Bericran 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANGHESTER SHIP CGANAL 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


BRITANNIA TIN AND COPPER WORKS. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
Fountain Street, Bury, and Shiffnall Street, Bolton, 
February 13, 1891. 

Gentlemen, —We have pleasure in announcing that we have opened extensive Show Rooms at 
417 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON (opposite Civil Service Stores). 

We have been very successful in Lighting and Ventilating Public Buildings in all parts of the Country. 

We havea large stock of Sunlights, Turrets, Exhaust Roof Outlets, Tobin’s Tubes, Air Grids, &c., &c., 
at our Show Rooms. 

; We feel confident that our DE SIGNS, as well as our system of Lighting and Ventilating 
will commend themselves to all who are interested in having BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED and WELL- 
VENTILATED ROOMS. 

A visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour. If inconvenient to eall, send for one of our 
Illustrated Catalogues, inspect our Designs, and read our Testimonials. 
Trusting to receive your favours, which shall have our prompt attention, 
We remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, J. HM. PICKUP & CO. 


NOW READY. 
VOLUME XZLVI. OF TEE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.--Offica: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Telegrams, "4 Ot bs: ° Telephone 
Gebthonet. HE m i ie 301099, 


Ch Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:—68 OXFORD STREET. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON. APPLICATION. SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 


ne 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON— continued. LONDON—continued. 
For Providing and. Fixing Heating Apparatus on the Low- With Fittings Comptete, oy 4 Doution & Co. 

pressure Hot-water System, for the Deaf and Dumb School Doulton & Co., Lambeth . ; : -£2,401 6 4 
in course of erection on the Hugh Myddelton Site, Clerken- F. Mark . . A 2 : (2075. oO 
well. Allen & Sons. - : : : : 5 a1,910 OO 
Rosser & Russell, Limited . : : ; £233 Io oO Neave & Son . : : é : , - 1,840 0 0 
J. & F. May. , : 5 : : 240, O90 B. Finch & Co. s “A : ; : « lee ae eee 
Gi Davis 19S : : ; ; /m229 TO mo C. W. Killingback . ; § A ‘ . 1,769 54 39 
WodGsCannon’ 7. 7 : : 5 ; ngizi0 407 co W. Downs : : : . ; : - 557 5450s 
J. Fraser & Son . ‘ : : ‘ i OSS 7 ao J. Bentley . ; 1,727 0 0 
J. Wontner Smith, Gray. & Come bs -. + 188 0 O]}| For Erecting New Sanitary Blocks, Layne New Drains and 
Purcell & Nobbs . ° : : . . 164 0 0 Supplying New Sanitary Fittings and Other Works, at the 


Orphan Working School, Haverstock Hill, N. Mr. 


For Constructing Public Under round avatee , &c., consist- ¢ 
z 7 Y CHARLES BELL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect; Mr. Edward 


ing of Five w.c.’s and Fourteen Urinals and Four W.C.’S, 


Elgin Avenue and Walterton Road, Paddington. Mr. G. Tidman, C E., F.S.I., Consulting Engineer. 
WESTON, Sur YE ON Buildings. mba Pennie’ Poe, 
Building, without mel ey Fittings. Burford & Sons. : £2,446 £1,295 £145 

| F. Mark, Marylebone s : ates oO Clarke & Bracey . 2,431 1,695 257. 

" Neave & Son, Paddington .  . 1,650 0 oO Holliday & Greenwood. . 2 1383 1,559 197 
G. Jennings, Lambeth : ‘ ; WEPGsO 40° '.O Wall = i ‘ 02, 105 1,348 104 
B. Finch & Co., Lambeth. ; : : + e8i,0236.0.0 20 Allen & Sons ; : ‘yeti 1,310 105 
Allen & Sons, Kilburn ; 5 3 5 1,625 Oo Oo Geo. Sharp y e : + §2;130 1,070 160 
C. W. Killingback, Camden Town | : . Iy567 94 9 Irwin Wallas. : : «dy. 2h BY, 1,285 177 
W. Downs, Walworth é : ; : 4, 1G5R0, © B Geo. Bryan & Sons : 2,067 1,334 107 
J. Bentley, Leicester. ‘ : : : - 1,515 © OJ] For Building Shed for Manual Training Purposes in the Boys’ 
Surveyor’s estimate . “ 1,584 0 oO Playground, Medburn Street School, St. Pancras. Mr. 

tth littings Com te b G. CnHINGS. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 

¥F. Mark se : i ahi ‘ y 2,060 0 0 H. C. Clifton : ; 7 : : 4 _ £244 0 0 
Allen & Sons’. 0. PO SN agro’ %o oo |) Kirby & Chase. ON GAS ee 
Neave & Son . : : : : f .= De{8eo oO J. Peattie . . . : . : 5 ; "226. Oro 
B. Finch & Co.. : . 5 a : Pt OGOmO NEGO G. Ball : : : : : : : oo 21S ORO 
G. Jennings. : ; yp t lee AO BO Norris & Luke. 19¢ 9 0 
C. W. Killingback . , : : j . 1,768 14 9 | For Cookery and Laundry Centres and the Schoolkeepers’ 
W. Downs ‘ ; : , P 75D 9 0 House, Charing Cross Road. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
J. BENTLEY (accepted) . . «1 + 15728 0 0 Extra Rene: ule 
Surveyor’s estimate . . 1,938 0 Oo 1) dagehappell : : £4,583 (0 O J ijzaoeo 

With Siete Complete, oe B. Fiuleh te Ge. S. & W. Pattinson . : 55A;5202 OD 163 0 0 
FE. Mark. . 12,0502 20-6 H. Lovatt . : : : 124,209 O20 16g). 2.f0 
Allen & Sons... é : ; : , Jt;0L0) 40:0 W.M. Dabbs_ . : : « 4585900520 167 0 0 
Neave & Son . , : ; ; i SNH1,805 SOO Treasure & Son . : 53,023. OMS Lp eh Be) 
'B. Finch & Co. - . s : : ; MAT, 7 oO 10) -O de. Boyce... ; ; - 3759 0 O — 
C. W. Killingback . . : : ? . 1;808 8) 4 E. Lawrance & Sons . d « °3,4OL 90980 98 oO o 
W. Downs _ ; : . : : > lds eP 16) M. Marsland . : : - 993545300: £O 147 0 O 
J. Bentley : i f , d ; i735 4O © C. Cox ; : ; 5 - 3306-080 go 0 oO 


‘Yownat roap, | abe GTRIC LIGHTING. | tr wesr mount 
DALSTON. STREET. 
PAT E R S O N & C O O P E R, Telegraphic Address :— 


Telephone No. 1140. 3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. « Patella, London? 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES F(R ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELEOTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGE. 


JON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


49 Queen WVictoria Street, E.C: 
GLASS of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company AMPLE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 


: Glass Insured in Transit. Glass Insured in Private Houses. 
Surveys and Estimates free. Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years in cases where no claim has arisen. 


AGENTS WANTED. Liberal Terms to Builders or Builders’ Foremen. Apply to Manager. 


GK ROGK ASPHALTE MASTIC. 


SEYSSEL (South of eran and SICILIAN MASTIC. 


ROCK ASPHALTE, BITUMEN, warious qualities. 
SAMPLES AND LOWEST OFFERS ON APPLICATION. 


GEO. HALLER & CO., 86a Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


cs FiET.D.” 


The much-admired Frieze that was specially commissioned by the Municipal Council of Paris, from 


Mi. PAUI BAUDOIN, 


is, in compliance with numerous applications, about to be reproduced. As only a very limited number can be printed, early 
applications are required. The Subscription Price will be Half a Guinea. 


Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 Strand, W.C. 


THE ECLIPSE PAINT REMOVER & CLEANSER. 


he Best, Cheapest, and Most Effective in the World. IA CRESCENT, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C. 


rd 
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SUPPLEMENT ; 


RUSHTON. 


for Building Board School and School House, Rushton. 
Messrs. GOTCH & SAUNDERS, Architects, Kettering. 


SHARP PRACTICE IN SYDNEY. 


AN account of a discreditable transaction appears in the 
Australian Builder. It appears that last year a well-known 


rae Peel GoTo okaaens f aie "5 2 and highly-respected Sydney builder entered into a contract 
Gi gileasén Kettering 1.450 o o With aperson who was believed to be lessee of certain property 
J b Wavelets Desborough ; 1,300 o o in that city, for a building, at a cost of something under 30,000/., 
F. Barlow. Rothwell ; 1,289 o o fromthe designs and under the superintendence of a firm of 

; : : : architects of the highest standing and repute. Certificates 


SHELTON. 


or Building Warehouse, Shop and House, Snow Hill, Shelton, 
Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & SONS, 


for Mr. Broadhurst. 
Architects, Hanley. 
Ellis, Hanley . ; . 
Inskip, Longton : 
Cornes, Hanley . 
Clark, Hanley 
Godwin, Hanley 
Cooke, Burslem 3 : 
Tenders received 
Gallimore, Newcastle 
Bennett, Burslem . : 


SOUTHGATE. 


for the Erection of a Residence in the Old Park, Southgate, 
Mr. P. B. FREEMAN, Architect, 


for Mr. J. B. Freeman. 
6 Gray’s Inn Square. 


too late after opening. 


were granted in the usual way as the work proceeded, but pay- 
ment was constantly deferred by the building-owner, on the 
miserable and prevaricating pleas with which contractors in 
these colonies are only too familiar. The builder then sued 
the man and. obtained a verdict against him, whereupon this 


- £1,499 0 0 precious article became insolvent. Then the ground landlords 
- 1,480 © © but in an appearance and also put in a man in possession, and 
1,480 © © not only claimed the whole of the value of the builder’s work 
1,480 © O (some 7,000/.), but refused him access to the ground even for 
1,412 © O the purpose of removing his plant and unused materials, which 

.* 45359 9 9 are worth about another 3,000/, And these unprincipled 
' scoundrels now publicly advertise for persons to take up the 

1,505 © © ground lease and complete the building, to whom the work 
1,499 9 9 already done, which these rascally ground landlords are simply 


picking the builder’s pocket of (as well as preventing him from 
obtaining access to his own undoubted property), and all of 
which they themselves value at 10,000/., will be “ given in.” 


ALBERT MONK, Edmonton (accepted ). 


STOCKPORT. 


VARIETIES. 


| A LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry has been held to con- 


For Street Improvement Works, Stockport. Mr. JOHN | sider the application of the Hambledon Rural Sanitary 
ATKINSON, Borough Surveyor. | Authority for a loan to carry out works of sewage disposal for 
D. Eadie, Stockport . . . ° -£1,905 I 9 the parish of Cranleigh, the treatment of the sewage on land 
J. Broadhurst, Stockport . . 1,615 9 5 having proved an expensive failure. Mr. C. Nicholson Lailey, 
A. Taylor, Hazel Grove. . . : 1,603 5 11 | C.E.,, of 16 Great George Street, Westminster, who had 
P. D, & S. D. Hayes, Stockport (accepted) 1,489 7 3 | prepared the scheme, explained that the method of disposing of 
the sewage was that known as the International system, by 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. which the sewage was first treated in tanks and then passed 
For Street Improvement Works, Stoke-on-Trent. Mr. W, | through polarite filter beds, now rapidly coming into general 
Bowen, Borough Surveyor. use. There was no opposition to the scheme which was con- 

W. Shepherd, Rochdale . 3 ; . £1,420 10 4 | sidered highly satisfactory. 
F, Barke, Stoke-on-Trent . ‘ : P eh ¥5942)...6° 42 THE church of Penally, near Tenby, one of the most in 
SMITH & TAYLOR, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted). 1,034 6 0 ! teresting of the old South Pembrokeshire churches, has been 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or 


with Receipt 5s. 

; ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

SPEAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES 


AND PLANS. 


T. PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS OF QUANTITIES WITH 
THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 


Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. Orders from 
the country returned by evening mail on the same day. Terms 
on base Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Plan Work at very reduced prices. Architects’ Stationery and 
Tracing Papers. 
T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 23 Frith Street, 
Soho, London, W. Established 50 years. 


MOTLEY & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1s30. 


fH 
OFS. 

Every descripticn of IRON snd WIRE FENCING, CORRUGATED 
20n Roors.&c, Llustrated Catalogue free on application. 


CORRUGATED BUILDINGS AN 


QUANTITIES, éc., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


and enlarged for 1892. 
Now ready, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 
LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 


C. SIMPSON & CO. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING. 


SAW MILLS:— 
HEDON ROAD, 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 
and 


Oorrectly Written 
Lithographed by returez of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


EXULL. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


FLOOR BLOCKS. 


PATENT 


' BHAKESPEARE 
INTERLOCKING 2 PRINTING WORKS, 
FLOOR : BIRMINGHAM, 


BLOCKS. 


These Blocks hold one another down without 
the aid of keys or dowels, and may be laid to 
any pattern or design. 


PRICES APPLY TO 


E. GREGORY, 
6 Clarence Villas, RICHMOND, 


MARTIN WELLS & £0., ALDERSHOT. 
MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
MANSFIELD. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
(lustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &e. 


'| NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDOY, E.C: 
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partially destroyed by fire, it is supposed through the over- | 
‘heating of the flues of the heating apparatus. The church was | 
recently fitted with electric light at the expense of the Mayor of 
Tenby, who resides in the parish. 


AN inquiry was held at Sale, near Manchester, on the 
21st inst., by Mr. R. G. Walton, C.E., who has recently been 
appointed one of the inspectors of the Local Government 
Board. The application was from the Sale Local Board for 
power to purchase additional land and erect a pumping Station 
‘and large sewage purification works for the treatment of the 
“sewage of Sale by the polarite and ferozene process of the 
International Water and Sewage Purification Company, 
Limited, of Westminster. The works will be of very consider- 
able extent, and will include 2,300 square yards of polarite 
filter beds. The plans have been prepared by Mr. McBeath, the 
surveyor to the Local Board. Mr. Charles H. Beloe, the con- 
sulting engineer of the International Company, gave evidence 
that the plans were admirably adapted to carry out the process 
of the company. The inspector stated that he was well 
acquainted with the process, and considered it the best in exist- 
ence. After these remarks there is little doubt that the sanc- 
tion of the Local Government Board to the proposed works 
will be speedily obtained. 

A COLLECTION of antiquities, valued at 12,000/., was pre- 
sented not long ago to the Belfast Free Library by the Rev. 
Canon Grainger. On his death last August it was decided to 
open subscriptions for a memorial portrait, and to this end 
boxes were placed inside the library. These were opened on 
Saturday, and were found to contain “nine library free tickets, 
eleven pieces of blotting-paper, a piece of blacklead pencil, five 
small buttons, a portion of a bad halfpenny, a lucifer match, a 
spurious farthing, a brass ticket and 5s. 2d. in coppers and 
small silver.” 

AT the meeting of the Glasgow Association of Students of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, Mr. John Cowan, jun., vice- 
president, in the chair, a lecture was delivered by Mr. James 
Brand on the “ Methods Employed in the Construction of the 
Glasgow Central Railway.” After referring to the method to 
be adopted in constructing some of the tunnels of the City and 
District Railway, he described the different methods he is 
presently employing for carrying out the important works of 
the Glasgow Central Railway in London Street and Argyll 
Street. 


THE result of the meteorological observations for the year 


1891 at Nottingham made by Mr. Arthur Brown, M.Inst.C.E..,, 
and Mr. Philip Boobbyer, M.B., have been published. The 
return is accompanied by an elaborate chart, showing the 
mortality in connection with daily atmospheric conditions, 

IN consequence of the illness of Professor W. C. Unwin,, 
F.R.S., the Howard Lectures on “The Development and 
Transmission of Power from Central Stations,” which he was. 
announced to deliver at the Society of Arts on February 5 and 
five following Friday evenings, have been postponed. 

THE Middlesbrough Corporation are seeking powers to 
raise—for municipal building purposes 17,000/., for providing 
the Town Hall organ 2,500/., for the clock and chimes goo/., 
for gas purposes 50,000/", for gas-cooking and heating apparatus 
7,000/., for hospital purposes 4,500/., and for sewer purposes. 
30,000/, 


TRADE NOTES. 


MESSRS. WILLIAM GODWIN & SON, of the Lugwardine Tile 
Works, Withington, Hereford, have received the following 
communication :—“‘ We much regret that owing to the death of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence, the tiles intended for ‘his. 
establishment, and which are on order with you, will not now 
be required. If you can stop them, or any part of them, we 
shall be obliged.” 

Mr. JOHN GRUNDY, of 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, N:, 
and Tildesley, near Manchester, has received instructions to 
supply and fix his patent warm-air ventilating fire-grates to 
St. Martin’s Schools, Brighton, and also to Penmorvah House, 
Falmouth. 

THE Public Offices, Colwyn Bay, are being warméd and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. i ‘ 

ON Saturday last the new church of St. George, Westcombe 
Park, was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Rochester. “The 
church is in the Early French style of architecture, and when 
completed with chancel, tower and spire will cost 10,0007. The 
interior and exterior are faced with red bricks, relieved by Bath 
stone dressings and strings, and the roof open timbered. The 
floors are fireproof, and covered with wood-block flooring. The 
church has been carried out from the designs of Messrs. Newman 
& Newman, F.R.I.B.A., architects, of 31 Tooley Street, and built 
by Messrs. Balaam Bros., of Shenton Works, Old Kent Road, S.E. 
The church is heated throughout by Mr. John Grundy, of 
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112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 Ibs. to 14 inch: 
fevyen days. Fineness, 2,500 
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Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 
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EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 


Steam 8awing, Moulding, Turning, and 


1G CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
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Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMORGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


¥rom the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality ,Colour, and Durability, 


Dighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862, 

“Model Dwelling,’’ New= 
castle Exhibition,1887. 


DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60., 


IMITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 600,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 
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Dates vox. |ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ER it 
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COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALT 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
. Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


SLATES, 


FRENCH ASPHALTE €0, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


i| Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company's 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, F.C. 
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ways, Footways, 
Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
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Stables, Coach-Houses, 
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Lavatories, 
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30 Duncan: Terrace, City Road, N. It is built upon the ‘slope 
“of a hill facing the river, and when, completed wall form a pro- 
minent feature ‘in the neighbourhood. 

AT the meeting of the Gloucester City Council some dis- 
cussion took place as to the tendering for the furnishing and 
fitting-up of the new Guildhall, and, it was decided, with the 
exception of.a Nottingham ' firm, ‘to confine the work to local 
‘tradesmen. Figures were laid before the; Council which 
showed that the new baths had cost 12,1332, of which 12,000/. 
had been borrowed, and that 3457. more had to be spent. 

THE Krasnapolsky Restaurant and Winter Garden, in Oxford 
Street, presented,a conspicuous and unique appearance on the 
“occasion of the sad ceremonial which took place on Wednesday 
of last week, owing to its whole exterior being heavily draped 
in black, tastefully arranged in graceful festoons. "This, we are 
assured by the secretary, was no vain display, but a genuine 
and spontaneous tribute of sympathy and respect towards the 
English royal family.and nation on the part’ of the Dutch 
gentlemen connected with the aforesaid institution, which, we 
are informed, is rapidly growing in popular estimation. 

UNDER the title of Messrs. W. W. & R. Johnson & Sons, 
Limited, a company. has been registered with a capital of 
70,000/., divided into 7,000 shares of 1o/. each, the objects. of 
which are to acquire as a going concern the business of Messrs. 
Johnson & Sons, Fenchurch Avente and Limehouse, lead and 
metal merchants, white lead and paint ‘manufacturers; also 
generally to carry on business as dealers in lead, oils, colours, 

. varnishes, &c. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
AN anonymous offer of a. gift of land. on, which. to erect a 
Roman Catholic church, monastery and school, at Hythe, has 
been made to the Rev. Father Selley, who has been sent by 
the Bishop of Southwark there, to establish a Catholic Mission 
in that neighbourhood. The gift is made conditionally upon 
the erection within the year of one of the buildings. 

IT is intended to build a Welsh church in Lime Grove, 
Oxford Street, Manchester, for the Welsh-speaking population 
of the city. ALE . 

THERE was a good attendance at the annual meeting of the 
Nottingham Master Builders’ Association. Mr. J. W. Woodsend 
presided, in the absence of Councillor Wright (president). The 
following are the objects of the Association :—The. considera- 
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Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight, 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 
Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
Particulars and Prices Post Free. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


SoLE CONSIGNEES FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND COLONIES, 


“153 and 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ie TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 
Ofn:D RMEDATI 


tion and discussion of all questions affecting the building 
trades; the promotion of excellence in the construction of 
buildings and just and honourable. practices in the conduct of 
business; the adoption of equitable forms of contract and 
encouragement of settling disputes by arbitration ; the providing 
of facilities for social intercourse between the members of the 
Association and their friends, &c.,. After the general business 
had been:disposed of and the officers elected for the ensuing 
year, notices from the bricklayers and labourers’, societies 
asking for an.advance of wages and code of working rules were 
read and discussed. It was the unanimous opinion of the 
members that the present state of the building trade in Not- 
tingham did not justify any advance on the present rate of 
wages. ; ; te : 

‘THE first annual meeting of the Leicester Master Builders’ 
Association has been held. Mr. D. Garrett, president, 
occupied the chair, and those present included Messrs. F. 
Major (treasurer), E. B. Pipes, J. Pipes, D. Fox, J. Tyers, 
J. Holmes, Stimpson, Riddett, R. B. Starkey, G. Sharp, Harris, 
Briers, J, H. Kellett, G. Hardington and J. O. Clark. The 
annual report, which was adopted, stated that the new code of 
rules for the trade had been now in use about nine months. A 
complaint was*received from the Carpenters’ Society calling 
attention to the fact that some firms were deducting from the 
wages a sum sufficient to cover the insurance of the workmen. 


The committee therefore issued a circular to the members on 
October 19 advising the discontinuance of such practice, and 


recommending them only to insure themselves against accidents. 
Other matters had’ been dealt with by the committee, among 
them the question of re-tendering for work after estimates are 


apparently accepted. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 

THE New York LExgineering News says: — Fires in 1891 
destroyed property in the United States exceeding 125,000,000 
dols. in value. This is nearly 50 per cent. more than last year, 
though there were no grand conflagrations. It is estimated 
that premiums, expenses of offices, maintenance of fire depart- 
ments, &c., about double the actual fire losses. Hence the 
people of the United States paid this year about:2§0,000,000 
dols. for ashes, a sum that would go far. toward rendering our 
buildings more nearly fireproof. 

THE same paper says :—The New York Custom House, on 
Wall Street, is offered for sale by the Government at 4,000,000 
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dols. The building cost the Merchants’ Exchange, in 1836, 
1,809,000 dols., and the Government bought the structure for 
1,000,000 dols. in 1862. It is remarkable for its granite 
columns, 38 feet high and 43 feet in diameter, and weighing 
45 tons each. 


THE Missouri State University at Columbia, Mo., was 
destroyed by fire in its main building on January 9. The fire 
started from an electric light wire, and the loss is placed at 
300,000 dols., with an insurance of 130,000 dols. 


THE Railway World, Philadelphia, says a complete 
miniature railway train, to be shipped to Germany as a pattern, 
has recently been completed at the West Milwaukee shops of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad Company. A 
year ago the German Government took up the question of 
better and more rapid railway mail facilities. A committee 
visited this country and carefully inspected a number of the 
jast mail trains, among others that on the Milwaukee and St. Paul 
road. Some time later a contract was made by the German 
officials with the St. Paul Company for an exact duplicate in 
miniature of the company’s fast mail. It is exactly one-sixth 
the size of the regular train, the two mail cars being 12 feet 
long and proportionately sized in all other ways. Each car is 
supplied with a complete system of mail-pouches, racks, 
“‘letter-throwing” devices, bunks, &c. The little locomotive 
is complete in every respect, being intended to run as the 
regular size locomotive. 

THE report of the American Iron and Steel Association 
states that the country’s production of pig-iron for 1891 
amounted to 8,279,870 gross tons, against 9,202,703 gross 
tons for 1890. The decrease in the production occurred in the 
first half of last year, the production of the second half having 
been larger than in either half of 1890. - The stocks of pig-iron 
unsold in the hands of manufacturers or agents at the end of 
the year and not intended to be used by the manufacturers was 
596,333 gross tons, against 608,921 gross tons at the end of 
1890. The production of Bessemer steel rails in 1891 was 
1,218,874 gross tons, being a decrease of 577,615 gross tons as 
compared with 1890. 

BUILDING operations in St. Louis during 1891 involved 
nearly as great an expenditure as in 1890, while the number of 
buildings erected was larger. Permits were issued calling for 
an outlay of 13,262,170 dols. Milwaukee, in proportion to size 
and population, did better than St, Louis, expending more than 
10,000,000 dols. in new structures. 


BAXENDALE’S (eateer) BELL 


BUILDING in Philadelphia fell off last year in comparison with 
1890. In 1890 there were 12,278 buildings erected, at an esti- 
mated valuation of 26,407,830 dols., and in 1891, 9,142 buildings. 
at a cost of 20,008,236 dols. The difference in the average cost 
per individual structure is in favour of 1€91, showing a slightly 
improved class of operation. 

AT Denver, Colorado, the building permits of the year 
aggregated 5,500,000 dols., which is less than half for 1890, when 
a number of large structures were begun. Owing to a city 
ordinance requiring a fee for permits, according to the estimated 
cost of the building, it is believed that the real cost is largely 
in excess of the above amount. ‘There were a large number of 
buildings erected outside the limits of the building inspector,, 
for which there were no permits issued. It is estimated that 
fully 10,000,000 dols. was expended in building operations. 

ACCORDING to SZome, Indianapolis, “ Chicago architecture ” 
is likely to become as distinct a term as the Grecian, Romam 
or Gothic orders are from each other. Its main feature is a 
sardine-box set up edgewise, with such holes and slots, known 
as doors and windows, as fancy may dictate. The people 
inhabiting, much like sardines too, but rather packed in sweat 
than oil, although to those ‘within not much difference. What 
reason there is, financial or zsthetic, in building a 16-storey 
office building beside a wooden saloon of 15 feet altitude only 
Chicago people know. The average of the two would equal 

} storeys, the contrast would not be so painful and the general 
effect not so ludicrous. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. — 


THE buildings and grounds are to have an abundant supply of 
water. Plants are being constructed which will have a total 
capacity of 64,000,000 gallons a day. 

BELGIUM has asked for 25,000 square feet of wall space in 
the Fine Arts building, and, Chief Ives reports, will make an 
art exhibit of great merit. 

HERR WERMUTH, the German Imperial Commissioner to 
the exhibition, has sent word that the 100,000 square feet 
reserved for Germany in the manufactures building has already 
been taken, and that much more space could be utilised by 
German manufacturers if it can be obtained. 

THE U.S. Government is having made, and will exhibit, 
some 2,000 prints on bromide paper, which for the most part 
are enlarged copies of all obtainable engravings, paintings: 
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photographs, &c., of subjects connected directly or indirectly 
with the discovery of America. Enlarged copies of every 
known portrait of Columbus, and of all of the many historic 
paintings in which he is a figure, will be included in the 
collection. J 

THE vast machinery necessary in furnishing power is being 
secured practically free of cost to the management. A saving 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars in expense is thus effected. 
Manufactuiers of engines, pumps, &c., are donating their use 
because they appreciate the benefits that will be derived from 
exhibiting them in operation, The great machinery plants will 
be so constructed that they can be plainly inspected by visitors. 

THE ceremonies dedicatory of the buildings will continue 

through three?days, October 11 to 13 inclusive. Each evening 
there will be a procession of floats through the lagoons and a 
magnificent display of fireworks. 
%j MICHIGAN will expend 20,000 dols. on its World’s Fair 
building. Its dimensions will be 80 by 120 feet, and most of 
the construction material fwill be donated. The State board 
has planned for an exhibit of great merit, the prominent 
features of which will be fruit, general agricultural products, 
iron ores, copper, salt and other minerals, lumber, fish, fur- 
niture and other manufactures and education. 

THE Jllustrated London News, with the approval of the 
British World’s Fair Commission, has asked permission to 
reproduce at the Fair Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on- 
Avon. It desires to instal a newspaper plant in the structure, 
and issue copies of its paper there during the Fair. 

THE lavatories, closets, &c., at the World’s Fair will require 
the expenditure of between 450,000 dols. and 500,000 dols. 
There are toybe 3,000 closets, 2,000 urinals and 1,500 lavatories. 
The contract for the construction and care of all these—said to 
be the largest contract of the plumbing description ever let— 
has been awarded to James B. Clow & Son, of Chicago. 

THE first map of the world ever made, it is reported, will 
be exhibited. A cablegram from London states that Pope Leo 
has consented to its loan from the Vatican library. It is known 
as the Diege Ribere map, and was begun in 1494 and finished 
in 1529. 

SOME fifty separate contracts are to be let for the electric 
lighting of the exposition buildings and grounds. In all there 
will be used, according to present plans, approximately 127,000 
electricklamps, of which 7,000 will be arc, of 2,000 candle-power 
each, and 120,000 incandescent sixteen candle-power lamps. To 
run the plant 22,000 horse-+power will be required. One of the 


distinctive features of the electrical display will be that made in 
the main basin which runs from the lake westwards towards 
the administration building, a distance of 1,500 feet. Special 
attention will be given to the illumination of this basin, and it 
will be encircled by 1,650 incandescent lamps. The lamps are 
to be 2 feet apart and 3 feet above the surface of the water of 
the basin. In the great manufactures building alone there will 
be 33,000 lights. Exhibitors will not be required to pay any- 
thing for light, except in cases where they call for more lamps 
than are furnished by the construction department. Electric 
power will be conveyed over the grounds in a system of tunnels. 
Some of the wires will however be hung from the structure of 
the elevated railroad. 

AN elevated structure is to be built in the grounds of the 
World’s Columbian Fair, at Chicago, and proposals will 
be received by Mr. D. H. Burnham, chief of construction, until 
March 1, for the construction and for the equipment and 
operation thereon of a method of transporting visitors about the 
grounds. There will be about 54 miles of single track, with 
about twenty-four passenger-stations, and the necessary terminal 
storage-yards and sheds for the equipment. 


A GREAT EDINBURGH FIRE. 


THE conflagrations in Edinburgh have been so destructive, 
it is not surprising that so few ancient buildings still exist 
in the Old Town. In the fifteenth century it was enacted “ that 
na fire be fetched fra ane house til ane uther within the town, bot 
within covered weshelor lantherne under the paine of ane unlaw,” 
and the words suggest the inflammable character of the habitations 
ofthe time. The town was set on fire in numerous places by the 
English invaders in the reign of Henry VIII., and consequently 
hardly a building exists (except parts of the Castle and Holy- 
rood) that is older than 1544. In 1700 there was another fire, 
in which, said a witness, “‘all the pryde of Eden® is sunk ; from 
the Cowgate to the High Street all is burnt and hardly one 
stone left upon another. Ther is more rent burnt in this fyre 
then the whole city of Glasgow will amount to.” There was a 
fire in 1823, which happens to be described more skilfully than 
was possible at an earlier time. The author of the description 
was probably J. G. Lockhart, the son-in-law of Sir Walter 
Scott. It will be noted that Scott was one of the witnesses of 
the fire. There is also a reference identifying him with the 
“Great Unknown,” for the authorship of the novels was then 
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an open secret in Edinburgh, although the public acknowledg- 
ment was delayed until 1827. 

The year 1824 will be a memorable one in the annals of 
Edinburgh. Its High Street, which was always held out as an 
object of interest to strangers, is now the best part of it in 
ruins ; and the Tron Church, the most public building from its 
situation in the Old Town, is shorn of all its honours, and by 
an agency which, from its isolated situation, could scarcely have 
been contemplated. The fire in June, which, beginning at the 
Royal Bank Close, destroyed the houses on the upper part of 
the south side of the High Street, and the eastern angle of the 
Parliament Square, was followed on November 15 and 16 bya 
conflagration which has laid the fairest part of the principal 
street of the Old Town in ruins, and totally destroyed the Par- 
liament Square, except the buildings connected with the 
Scottish House of Parliament, besides having nearly annihilated 
half a dozen closes or narrow lanes reaching from the High 
Street to the Cowgate. 

On Monday evening, November 15, about ten o’clock, smoke 
was discovered issuing from the second floor of a house at the 
head of the Old Assembly Close, occupied by Messrs, Kirk- 
wood & Sons, engravers, and the drum instantly beat the signal 
of alarm throughout the city. Several fire-engines soon after 
arrived, and a crowd was speedily collected to render assistance 
where assistance could be afforded. The Lord Provost, magis- 
trates, sheriff and other high official personages were also upon 
the ground soon after the alarm was given, and a party of sol- 
diers were despatched from the Castle. But for such conflagra- 
tions former experience had providedno remedy ; the engines were 
ineffective and out of order, and the multitude seemed assem- 
bled rather to witness the destructive effects of the fire than to 
render any useful assistance in extinguishing it. About eleven 
o'clock the whole house, consisting of six floors, and forming 
the eastern wing of one of the most imposing buildings in the 
High Street was ina blaze. The crowd in the street at this 
time was excessive, for, situated as the burning property was, 
upon the ridge of the highest ground in Edinburgh, it served as 
a beacon to direct the most distant inhabitants to the spot. 

Efforts were now directed to save the houses to the west, for 
though the wind was from the south-west, yet the tenement on 
the east, being of comparatively recent erection, and divided 
from the burning house by a strong party wall, seemed in less 
danger. But the progress of the flames was uncontrollable, 
and spreading westwards from the back of the building, the narrow 
access to which precluded the employment of engines in that 


direction, soon after twelve the whole range up to Borthwick’s 
Close was ina blaze. The appearance of the High Street at 
this period was singularly impressive. The glare from the 
burning mass illuminated the street from its extremity at the 
Netherbow to the Castle—at times more or less vivid, according 
to the quality of the material consumed. The spire of the Tron 
Church and St. Giles’s imperial steeple were striking objects in 
the scene ; one side brightened by a light. distinct as the sun 
at noonday, but of a character totally different—red, flickering 
and dismal; the other side extended in shadow over the neigh- 
bouring buildings. Numbers of people from the adjacent 
houses, men, women and even children, half-dressed, with 
faces prophetic of danger, were pressing through the crowd 
with such parts of their furniture as they were able to carry, 
eager to lodge these small remnants of their home in some 
place of safety. Beds, tables, chairs, and all the accumulations 
of many for years, were heaped in confusion at intervals on the 
streets, under the protection of the soldiers, or watched by some 
poor individual, who felt that he was ruined. Books, papers 
and bedding were tossing from the windows by those who 
thought these articles must be safer anywhere than where they 
were. The noise of the engines, the shouts and answers of 
those giving and receiving orders, the running and crying of 
those employed in carrying water to the engines, and of those 
employed to clear the passage for them ; the trembling anxiety 
of the public authorities to save what the means at command 
rendered impossible to save; the soldiers, the firemen, the 
crowd, the low compressed howling of the flames, the 
crackling of the burning rafters ; the stream of burning embers, 
which rose to a great height and fell at a considerable distance, 
all combined to give the highest terrific sublimity to a scene 
which will not speedily be forgotten by any who witnessed it. 
It wanted only the wailings of women, the cries of children, 
and the presence of an enemy, to present a vivid picture of a 
city seton fire and taken by storm. To such a height were the 
flaming embers projected, that several chimneys on the oppo- 
site side of the street were set on fire by their fall, and the heat 
was at one time so intense as to be felt painfully warm by the 
spectators on the footpath of the opposite side. i 

The building to the westward, in which the Couvant office 
was situated, was the next prey of the flames. Fire was 
observed in the upper floor of this house about two o’clock, and 
now, when it was too late, it was resolved to attempt its extinc- 
tion by leading up a pipe from an engine to the high roof of 
the adjacent house on the west, a measure which promised 
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eventual success. But the pipe when raised up was found to be 
broken, and what might have saved this building had it been 
applied in time, only served, like all the efforts of this night and 
morning, to show the strong necessity for better apparatus, and 
a body more organised to act with efficacy in similar calamities. 
The fire descended with uncontrollable fury, and about five 
o'clock the upper part of the front wall fell inward. 

While the fire was thus raging in the front houses, those 
connected with them on the southside, and forming narrow 
lanes, or closes, down the steep declivity to the Cowgate, were 
not more fortunate. To givejany assistance here was impos- 
sible, from the nature of the confined passages, inaccessible to 
engines, and dangerous from the falling portions of the shat- 
tered tenements. Three men, it is said, were killed by the fall 
of some of the ruins in Conn’s Close. In the Assembly Close, 
distinguished from many others by its neatly laid pavement 
and its more ample breadth, in some places exceeding 4 feet, 
and known as a place of fashionable resort before the New 
Town existed, was destroyed the Old Assembly Hall—the two 
under floors ofa large building, with arched windows to the south 
—and several houses of smallernote. In Borthwick’s Close and 
the old Fishmarket, the fire extended nearly half-way down to 
the Cowgate ; and the possessors of rare tracts and old manu- 
scripts in the hands of that most delectable of all binders, Mr. 
Abram Thomson, began to be alarmed that, in spite of safes 
and fireproof closets, the Caxtons and Fausts might be in 
peril. 

The extent of this alarming fire, the fearful rapidity of its 
progress, its contiguity to the buildings destroyed in June, and 
a feeling of general alarm, more universally excited than ever 
we before witnessed, drew crowds to the High Street on the 
morning of Tuesday to view the extent of the devastation. 
The engines were still directed to the smoking ruins, and flakes 
of burning materials, raised by the wind, were falling thick in 
all the adjacent streets. Business was, in a great measure, sus- 
pended, and most of the shops in the High Street were shut. 
Parties stood here and here, inquiring and relating, conjecturing 
the causes, and speculating on the consequences of this unfore- 
seen and unprovided-for conflagration ; and many a wrinkled 
hand was held up in commiserative pity and consternation at 
witnessing the tottering fragments to-day of what yesterday 
“seemed as fixed as Snowdown.” 

Matters were in this state when, about half-past eleven, some 
wandering eye discovered flames playing about the balustrade 
and cornice of the steeple of the Tron Church. An alarm was 


immediately given that the Tron Church was on fire, which 
spread with the rapidity of lightning over the whole city. We 
ourselves were told by a person out of breath that in verity it was 
so; but thinking it an experiment on our gullibility, we were in 
no haste, like Phrenologus and the turnip, to give credence to 
the assertion. Another and another arrived (we were in the Par- 
liament House at the time, and have general doubts of asser- 
tions made in that place), all joining in a story as unlikely as 
“that Birnam wood should come to Dunsinane ;” but, however 
improbable the fact seemed, we could not resist following the 
crowd of wigged barristers and writers who were rushing to the 
scene. The moment we turned the corner of St. Giles’s, we 
saw how-it was. Perched on the radiated pavement which 
marks the site of the ancient Cross, we there witnessed a sight 
of more imposing grandeur than had ever before been presented 
to our eyes. Behind us, at no great distance, stood the Great 
Unknown [Sir Walter Scott], gazing with eagerness at the pro- 
file of the spire amidst the curling flames; around, and on 
every side, were multitudes of wigged and gowned lawyers, from 
the recesses of the Parliament House, mixed with mechanics, 
and sporting their hoary locks and official costume unheeded 
among the miscellaneous assemblage. One object of paramount 
attraction occupied the attention of all, and all eyes were raised 
to this object of awful grandeur in the mingled emotions of deep 
sublimity which it was so well calculated to excite. Surprise 
and wonder gave way in many minds to fear that this spectacle 
at noonday, and after such a night of burning, was only the 
beginning of sorrows to a city devoted to destruction. In dis- 
tant quarters of the city it was reported that the whole of the 
Old Town was burning ; and individuals who saw the conflagra- 
tion only at a distance found sufficient warrant to believe the 
report in the blaze of the well-known steeple. It was a sight 
without parallel. Bethe business or the haste of those who 
came within the magic sight what it would, there was no 
stirring farther. Transfixed as by magic, charmed as by a 
basilisk, all stood in silent wonder to await the result, or con- 
jecturing what the result might further be, when a building dedi- 
cated to the most holy uses, nowise connected with any other, 
and at a considerable distance from the former fire, was, as ‘it 
were, spontaneously consuming, 

The fire, it is believed, had originated from the flight of 
embers carried by the wind, which was from the west, lodging 
about the wooden balustrade. The steeple of the Tron Church, 
at least the stone part of it, rises in the form of a square tower, 
and above the masonry the spire was formed of wood, 
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originally, we believe, intended to be covered with copper, but 
which, in the necessities of the city, was replaced by lead as the 
cheaper metal. It must have made considerable progress 
before it attracted attention, for in less than an hour all that 
was consumable was consumed. ‘The flames ascended from 
the balustrade as the heat melted the leaden covering, the 
lighter parts of the woodwork speedily gave way, and for nearly 
a quarter of an hour the four angular ribs were seen in marked 
profile through the ascending flames. In this interval a dark- 
coloured mass was seen to fall from the centre. It was the bell, 
the Tron Church bell, put up in the year 1673, at the expense of 
1,490 merks eight shillings Scots, and which for one hundred 
and fifty years never failed at ten o’clock in the morning to 
warn the merchant to his shop, and at eight in the evening to 
remind him to shut it up. The very weathercock, though it 
stood upon its revolving pedestal like a bright phoenix amidst 
the flames, could withstand it no longer, and after looking wist- 
fully below for a few moments, took its flight downwards to join 
its noisy companion. In sober seriousness, pinnacle after 
pinnacle fell, and before one o'clock nothing of the steeple 
remained but the square tower. As the bulk of the wooden 
framework fell, a sort of wail—the suppressed ejaculations of 
the assembled thousands—rose from the crowd. The Great 
Unknown lifted up his stick involuntarily a little from the 
ground, and let it drop, as much as to say, as plainly as a stick 
could speak, It is gone, and thus falls the pride of the most 
lofty elevations. 

Endeavours were now made to save the body of the church, 
and by the exertions of the firemen and others, and the 
powerful assistance of an engine from Leith Fort (the only one, 
we believe, which proved of any material use), this was happily 
In a great measure accomplished without any serious accident, 
though not without much danger. The crowd now gradually 
dispersed, at least the greater portion, and the fire-engines 
returned to their former stations at the still smoking ruins of the 
morning. Before night the limits of the devastation seemed to 
be completely ascertained, and no further danger contemplated, 
and the wearied citizens retired to early repose, happily igno- 
rant of events which, before another day arose, were to plunge 
the seemingly devoted city in a calamity still more dreadful. 

On the evening of Tuesday, the 16th, soon after ten o’clock, 
flames were discovered bursting from the windows of the top 
storey of the house in the Parliament Square, part of which was 
recently fitted up for the accommodation of the Jury Court, and 
the drum again sounded the direful alarm of fire. The beat of 
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the fire-drum of Edinburgh, from the associations it calls forth, 
and the almost personal fear it inspires, we have always con- 
sidered as the most impressive of sounds ; and coming again to 
announce new conflagrations, increased its power of raising 
emotion tenfold. We never hear its beat—its rat-tat-tat-too— 
three quavers, a crotchet and a rest, but we experience an 
almost breathlessness of anxiety, and, though the cause be per- 
fectly insignificant, cannot help fancying images of helplessness 
and ruin, wretchedness rendered still more wretched, and the 
fire-fiend exulting in human misery. Our respected friend, Mr 
Alison, must avail himself of this remark in the next edition 
of his admirable “ Essay on Taste,” in analysing the sublimity 
of sounds. No instance'can be finer, and we have fréquently 
felt its effect in the highest degree, when a little old drummer 
of the old City Guard, a perfect mannikin, who seemed as if he 
had enlisted when a boy in the Seven Years’ War, and never 
grown an inch afterwards, half-seas over, felt all the importance 
of his important situation in cases of alarm from fire. 
His puny strides, accelerated to almost a trot, his tremendously 
distinct beats, his quick and eager answers to the half-naked 
inquirers from open window, or nightcapped heads popped out 
at doors, all betokened danger that was imminent, and alarm 
that had real foundation. A drum in the silence of night is 
quite a different affair from a drum, even ten drums, at the head 
of a regiment on parade. So have we felt it often, and so we 
felt it on the evening of November 16, when the sound was 
carried to our ear on gusts of wind that soon after increased to 
a hurricane. ~ 

The fire, we have said, broke out in the upper floor of a 
house on the south side of the Parliament Square, remarkable 
as being the highest building in Edinburgh, and further, as 
having been built on the site of a house of no less than fifteen 
floors, which was destroyed, along with all the other buildings 
on the south and east sides, in a memorable fire which hap- 
pened in 1700. It retained the name which the wisdom of our 
ancestors applied to the cloud-capp’d mansion of Babel’s Land, 
from its emulation of that early piece of masonry, and was one 
of the lions of Edinburgh. One part of the building projected 
farther south than the rest, and the high gable of this appeared, 
when seen from the Cowgate, to deserve the name. Atthe base 
of the bank on which the gable rested stands the house 
formerly the residence of Alexander Lockhart (Lord Covington), 
a judge of the Court of Session ; afterwards occupied for many 
years as a principal inn, under the direction of Mr. Heron, and 
since as a printing-office. The Kirk-heugh Close (a designa- 
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tion which keeps alive the memory of the Parliament Square 
being a churchyard, and this lane a passage to the church) led 
from the Cowgate to the base of the stair which winded up to 
the top of this Babel. Part of the building had recently been 
fitted up for the accommodation of the Jury Court, and this 
court had scarcely held two settings in the new court-room 
when all was destroyed, benches, desks and all, by the most 
tremendous conflagration ever witnessed in Edinburgh, 

The fire (we repeat it for the third time, but we have done 
with old recollections) broke out in the upper floor of this house 
about ten o’clock. We saw it about a quarter of an hour after, 
and the flames were bounding from the windows, lengthened by 
the wind into streaming sheets of fire. The alarm of the neigh- 
bourhood, and of all, at this new and dreadfully alarming con- 
flagration—which, being at a considerable distance to wind- 
ward of the former fire, gave no room to connect the one with 
the effects of the other—amounted almost to despair, To the 
west one house alone intervened between it and the buildings of 
the Exchequer, the Parliament House, and the public libraries ; 
and the houses in the eastern angle, in one of which was the 
office of the Water Company, were partly occupied as business 
chambers and partly as dwelling-houses. In none of these 
could the inmates feel secure, after witnessing the rapidity and 
the extent of the fire of Monday, and accordingly whatever was 
movable was attempted to be removed, with all the speed and 
all the confusion which terror of life could inspire. Books and 
papers, and furniture of every description, were hurled from the 
windows or dashed from the bearers in the Square. Hundreds 
embarrassed the entrances in removing what was saved to 
places of temporary protection ; while the engines and the fire- 
men, and the multitudes hastening to assist, were crowding in 
the opposite direction. In the lanes to the south of the fire, 
down even to the Cowgate, the trembling inhabitants were 
removing their furniture, and every vacant area or close, of 
breadth enough to allow it, was piled up with the furniture of 
those who expected before the morning to be rendered house- 
less. A similar alarm occasioned the greater part of the pos- 
sessors of houses eastward, down the line of the High Street to 
Hunter’s Square, to remove their most valuable effects, for, 
judging from the effects of the fire on Monday, and from the 
direction and strength of the wind, it was by no means an 
impossible event that they might be sharers in the calamity. 

From the floor in which it originated, the fire descended 
gradually to the floors below. The height was too great for 
engines to be serviceable, and as the flames descended, and 
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additional materials came within reach, it increased to an un- 
controllable conflagration. From the chambers of the Auditor 
of the Court of Session it descended to the large hall occupied 
by the Jury Court, and from thence, the buildings being cone 
nected at the angle of the Square, proceeded northwards, 
along the eastern range to the house which was partially 
damaged by the fire in June. Much of the property, and all 
the books and papers belonging to the Joint Stock Water Com- 
pany and others were saved, before the fire had spread in this 
direction. ‘The whole of the east, and part of the south side of 
the Square, was, about five o’clock in the morning of Wed- 
nesday, one continuous blaze, flames rushing out at every 
window, and rising from the top in showers of burning embers, 
which were wafted by the wind, now blowing a perfect hurricane, 
in arched streams over the property eastwards, as far as the 
South Bridge. From the Cowgate and high eround on the 
opposite side, which was crowded with spectators, the scene 
was of terrific grandeur. Flames bursting from the windows of 
the highest houses in Edinburgh (our London readers can form 
no idea of it) with uncontrollable fury, and lengthened by the 
wind into extended and whirling sheets of flame, resembled 
more the contest of rival elements in the atmosphere than 
the destruction of human property by ordinary conflagrations, 
did not the crackling of the woodwork, and the rainbows of 
burning embers driven to a distance, and falling in showers of 
fire, remind one of the distress and ruin suffering by many, and 
threatened to all within the range of the flames. The steeple 
of St. Giles, from this quarter, appeared as if almost in contact 
with the flames, and rose with fearful distinctness in the midst 
of this scene of desolation. We know not if it be well ascer- 
tained whether steeples think and feel; bridges, we know, do 
talk sometimes very sensibly (vide Burns’s “ Brigs of Ayr”) ; 
but if so, we should not, for anything upon it or under it, have 
experienced the feelings of the imperial spire, after witnessing 
the catastrophe of the Tron Church and the horrors of this 
night and morning. 

The greatest endeavours, after witnessing the impotent 
effects of all that human power could do in the circumstances 
to stop the progress of the conflagration to the eastward, were 
now directed to prevent the fire from spreading in the opposite 
direction, and coming in contact with the Court of Exchequer 
and Parliament House. Besides the value of these build- 
ings, as buildings, it is well known that the Advocates’ Library, 
and that of the Writers to the Signet, which no money could 


‘replace were they destroyed, were integral parts of, and con- 
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nected with, the courts, and of course must be lost if these were 
consumed. The engines were therefore directed to the house 
immediately adjoining to the Jury Court on the west, and the 
measures undertaken to stop the further progress of the fire in 
this direction were happily successful. At daybreak the fire 
had nearly expended itself, and about half-past eight the front 
wall of the houses to the Square fell with a tremendous crash, 
and assisted by their, fall to extinguish the still flaming mass. 

It is impossible to describe in words the terrors and dangers 
of this dreadful night. To be conceived they must have been 
seen. All that is terrific in the uncontrollable progress of 
devouring flames ; all that can be conceived of danger to life 
and destruction to property in situations where it is impossible 
to give any effective assistance, were here combined in splendid 
magnificence at the midnight hour, and on the most elevated 
ground in Edinburgh. The adjuncts of the engines and the 
firemen, the highest authorities and most respectable individuals 
in the country mixing in the common labour with the lowest of 
the people, the crowd, the torches, the mounted cavalry, the 
noise, the confusion, the ruined occupiers of the burning houses 
and the fragments of their scattered furniture, all contributed to 
fill up the details of a scene more terribly sublime than was 
ever before witnessed in this seemingly devoted city. For our 
own part, for nights after our slumbers were disturbed with 
visions of erupted embers more dreadful than any that A°tna or 
Vesuvius could put forth ; noises of falling ruins, which sounded 
as if an earthquake had shaken the city down, and it cost an 
effort of the mind to shake off the feeling that these midnight 
fancies were the recollections of impressions recently felt, not 
the actual perceptions of impending danger. _ . 

Several minor fires took place from the falling of the burning 
showers on the houses to the eastward. A roof in Bell’s Wynd 
and a woodyard in Carrubber’s Close, were set on fire by this 
agency, but were speedily got under. A recommendation from 
the magistracy to the proprietors of houses in this direction, to 
examine and watch the roofs of the houses, was felt to be neces- 
sary ; but showers on Wednesday, and a heavy fall of rain on 
the morning of Thursday, washed away all danger from this 
cause. It was a fortunate circumstance that the wind was from 
the south-west on this memorable evening. Had it blown from 
the north, the whole of the Cowgate, and the houses on the 
rising ground to the south, must inevitably have suffered : and 
had an easterly wind prevailed, it might have been impossible 
to have saved the courts of law and the public libraries. As 
it was, the escape of many buildings was little less than 
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The large house at the back of Babel’s Land, and 
the printing-offices in the old Fishmarket Close, were in immi- 


_nent danger ; and had it not been for their relatively low situa- 


tion, when compared with the burning Babel, and the strength 
of the wind, which carried most of the flaming embers over 
them, the whole must have been destroyed. We saw with our 
own eyes, when examining the ruins a week after nearly a cart- 
load of charred wood which had fallen and was lying at the 
door of the printing-office to the south of the ruins. 

Of the loss of life on this melancholy occasion, we learn 
from the newspapers that four individuals have been killed by 
the falling of the walls, and that twelve were carried wounded to 
the infirmary. Those rendered houseless by the calamity were 
by the active interference of the magistrates lodged in Queens- 
berry barracks ; the benevolence of others furnished the most 
destitute with appropriate clothing ; and a large subscription 
and a general collection at the churches on the Sunday following 
produced a sum which we hope will alleviate, as far as money 
can, the distresses of the poorer sufferers. The proceeds of the 
theatre for three nights were generously allotted for the same 
disinterested purposes. 

After all danger from the fire had ceased, alarm was still 
felt from the dangerous situation of the ruins. The front walls 
of the large houses on the south-east angle of the Parliament 
Square fell on the morning of the 17th, about half-past eight 
o'clock, leaving on the east a large portion of the back wall, 
including a piece of gable which projected westwards and. 
formed a sort of buttress. On the south, the highest gable in 
Edinburgh (about 130 feet high) threatened, should it fall out- 
wards, to demolish the intervening houses between it and the 
Cowgate—the Police-office (formerly the Royal Bank), and a 
house built by Anderson, the king’s printer, and chiefly occu- 
pied by printers, were in danger from the eastern wall. To 
remove these ruins without injury to the neighbouring property 
was now the chief object of interest ; and frequent meetings of 
the public authorities and of those interested were held regard- 
ing the best mode of accomplishing their downfall. At one 
time a piece of cannon was proposed to be levelled at their 
base, beginning with a low charge, and increasing the quantity 
of powder till the effect was obtained, but without the shot 
going through the wall. On Thursday miners were procured 
from the works at Salisbury Crags, for the purpose of shaking 
the under part of the walls by blasting ; but they refused to 
attempt it, owing to the apparently dangerous situation of the 
ruins. At last, after a final inspection on Friday morning by 
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the magistrates, Baron Clerk Rattray, Sir David Milne, Captain 
Head, Messrs. Reid, Playfair and others, it was resolved, at a 
meeting in the Council Chamber of those interested, to entrust 
the whole arrangement to Captain Head, of the Engineers, 


assisted by Captain Hope, R.N. (who. very kindly came for- | 
ward with the offer of fifty seamen), and the scientific gentlemen | 


present. 


A warrant from the Dean of Guild Court, to authorise their | 


proceedings, being procured, operations were commenced as soon 
as the necessary apparatus of cables, blocks and tackle could be 
procured from Leith. Attention was first directed to the great 
south gable, the only yet terrific remnant of the Babel of Edin- 
burgh ; and it was resolved to pass a chain cable round it at a 


considerable elevation, for the purpose of hauling it inwards to | 
The great height of this wall, and the | 


the Parliament Square. 
insecure and dangerous state of the ruins around, presented 
formidable difficulties in the way of getting up a cable suffi- 


ciently strong for the purpose intended. The scientific know- | 


ledge of the leaders and the intrepidity of the men, however, 
overcame all difficulties, and the afternoon of Friday was em- 
ployed in raising and arranging the necessary apparatus, which 
was securely fixed before evening in the sight of the wondering 
thousands who had assembled to witness the unusual pro- 
ceedings. 

An officer and some seamen having ascended to the top of 
the neighbouring house to the west, immediately adjoining to the 
banking-house of Sir William Forbes & Co., and the courts, and 
having been successful in throwing a small line, with an attached 
weight across the wall at the place where the building was con- 
tracted to form the chimneys, it was lowered to the other side, 
and a stronger line affixed and drawn up in the same position. 
To this second line a still stronger rope was made fast and 
hauled up in the same manner. The chain cable was now 
attached to this last, for the purpose of being drawn up; and 
to support its weight and retain it from friction on the wall till 
got into the required position, numerous lines were attached to 
it and held in the proper situations by persons on the tops and 
at the windows of the surrounding buildings. The work was 
one of difficulty, and excited a lively interest among the spec- 
tators ; but all difficulties were surmounted by the resources and 
activity of the gentlemen who superintended, and the ends of 
the chain-cable were at last brought round to the side of the 
building next the Parliament Square, and fixed firmly together. 
A double block was then attached at the junction, strong ropes 
were arranged in the block, which terminated at a pivot or 


| 
{ 


' beam sunk in the ground, at the entrance of the square. 


At 
this point other blocks and tackle with extended lines communi- 
cated with the main ropes, to increase the mechanical power 
of the whole apparatus. The ropes were manned with about 
a hundred seamen and carpenters from Leith. 

The next object was the formation of mines at different 
places in the bulwark and side-walls of the houses on the east 
still standing, and this having been accomplished, the whole 
was ready for the final issue of this grand experiment. 

At twelve o’clock on Saturday, the mines being charged and 
everything ready, the strength of the apparatus was tried on the 
great south gable, and an immense mass instantly fell inwards 
with tremendous noise. The dense cloud of dust which 
arose from the-crumbling ruins and spread round to a great dis- 
tance totally obscured the view for a few minutes ; but when it 
cleared off, a pinnacle of the great Babel, a few feet broad, and 
extending the whole height of the building, was. still seen 
standing, threatening danger more imminent than the whole 
conjoined mass. Orders were now given to fire the mines at 
the base of the wall on the east side of the Square. A few 
seconds elapsed before the explosions took place, and a few 
more before their effect was observed on the ruins. It was a 
pause of breathless expectation. At last the cross wall which 
supported the larger mass was seen to fall majestically inwards, 
bringing with it a great part of the connected wall. The 
remainder followed in two successive masses in the same direc- 
tion. Again the dense clouds of dust arose, and a shout from 
the spectators testified their feelings at the successful result of 
measures which, it was feared, could not have been accom- 
plished without danger to life and destruction of property. 

The frightful pinnacle remaining of the high gable now 
stood like an obelisk among the mass of ruins. It seemed to be 
cracked and shaken a little above where the chain appeared 
still hanging, and that little force would be required to bring it 
down also. The only danger apprehended was its falling to the 
south. Observers from the Cowgate perceived that the chain 
at one side was loose, and this having been communicated to 
Captain Head and the other directors of these measures in the 
Parliament Square, the cable was again tightened, and the ruin 
from a little above where the cable was fastened gave way, and 
slid majestically and almost perpendicularly down, and added 
to the heap below. The great business was now over, and 
though some frightful fragments remained, yet these were neither 
so elevated nor so dangerous as longer to occupy the time of 
those who had come forward so generously with their assistance, 
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and they were pulled down in the course of the ensuing week. | the basis of the rent-producing character of the property. No 
The avenues to the Square, and to the places backwards, which | doubt when built, many years ago, the property was rightly 
might be in danger from the ruins, were guarded all morning by | built, but the view taken by the Divisional Court was that the 
a detachment of cavalry, and these, with the Yeomanry of the | basis of value should be the rent-producing value of the 
city and county, were of essential service during the whole of | property at that time. It was found at the time, by the 
this memorable week in keeping the passages open and pro- | evidence of the surveyor to the Corporation, that the value of 
tecting the property. the property was 667/., assuming it to be fit for habitation ; but 
Sir Walter Scott, some of the judges, magistrates and other | if it was not considered to be rent-producing, then its value 
individuals of distinction witnessed the demolition from the top | was about 300/., the value of the site and the building materials. 
of St. Giles’s Church. The Divisional Court, upon that evidence, considered that the 
lowest sum given should have been 667/7., and the owner was 
willing to accept that sum, waiving his claim to any larger sum 
which he held it to be worth. The case went to the Appeal 
INSANITARY PROPERTY IN LIVERPOOL. Court, which confirmed the decision of the Court below as to 
THE decision of Mr. Hunter Rodwell, Q.C., the arbitrator | the basis on which the arbitrator had given his award, but 
appointed to determine the value of certain condemned property | varied the judgment on a technical point, viz. that as the case 
in Liverpool, has naturally not given satisfaction to the owners, | had come before the Court on a special case, asking a 
and efforts have been made to set aside his awards. Another | specific question, that did not give the Court power to deal with 
application on the subject came before the Queen’s Bench | the figures. Thereupon the case was sent back to the 
Division. It appeared from the statement of Mr. French, Q.C., | arbitrator, and it was upon the proceedings before the arbi- 
that a Mr. Gough was the owner of low-class property in Liver- | trator the second time that the present application was made to 
pool, which was called court-house property, and in 1889 this | set aside his award. The second inquiry was held in October 
was presented by the grand jury as being in an insanitary con- | last, and the complaint he had to make against the arbitrator 
dition, and the Corporation made an order that it should be | was that he professed himself unable to understand the judg- 
pulled down. The subject had been before the Courts twice, | ment of the Court, and he (Mr. French) was driven to the 
and in each case the Courts held in Mr. Gough’s favour. The | conclusion that he really did not understand it. The same 
case went before an arbitrator, who followed the course which | Corporation surveyor was recalled, and repeated his evidence 
had generally been followed in the history of the Liverpool | that, so far as the condition of the property went, it was 
sanitary action, and awarded to the property owner the value | worth 6677. 
of the site, the land and materials, upon the principle that the Mr. Justice Wright asked what the arbitrator had done 
effect of the condemnation of the grand jury was to strike the | wrong in the second case. 
property with sterility as a rent-producing property. Mr. French said he had given an award of 468/. based on 
Mr. Justice Wright : Was this done under the local Acts? the only facts before him, and which showed that the view he 
Mr. French replied in the affirmative. It was done under | took was necessarily wrong, having regard to the facts proved 
the Act of 1889, and, a special case being granted, was argued | and the decision of the Court on the special case. The real 
before Mr. Justice Day and Mr. Justice Lawrance early last | point was this—that the presentment by the grand jury con- 
year. The only question of law was on what principle the | demning the property did not form the limit which was taken 
arbitrator had to deal with compensation in those very difficult | into consideration in arriving at the figures on which compen- 
cases. The effect of the decision of the Divisional Court was | sation should stand. The arbitrator had fallen into the same 
that the arbitrator acted on a wrong principle ; that the fact of | error in principle as he did on the previous occasion, for he had 
condemnation by virtue of the provisions of the Act, although | acted on the view that although he could not look on the actual 
it condemned the property for the purposes contemplated by | presentment of the grand jury in reducing the value of the 
the Act, viz. pulling down and preventing its being used as | property, he might look at the peril the property is in in being 
residences, did not in any way affect the amount of compensa- | condemned as being a matter which would affect its value. He 
tion to be paid, because the compensation was to be paid on | made his guiding principle the peril of legislation. The houses 
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in question were built in 1840, before the Sanitary Acts, and 
were built according to the then sanitary requirements of 
Liverpool. 

Mr. Justice Wright : Or the absence of them. 

Mr. French said there was no interference with the sanitary 
provisions of the town when these houses were built. He asked 
that the award should be set aside on the ground that the 
arbitrator had decided on wrong principles. 

Mr. Walton, for the Corporation, contended that the arbi- 
trator alone was the person to judge of the amount to be 
awarded. It was his duty first to arrive at the true market 
value of the property, and, having got that, he had a right to 
take off that which he considered was fair owing to the insani- 
tary condition of the property. That being so, he contended 
the Court had no right to remit the award back, and that there 
was no question of law to state a case upon. 

Mr. Justice Lawrance said the motion to set aside the award 
would be refused. It was admitted that, in-the first case, the 
arbitrator took a wrong basis for his valuation. He gave the 
award simply on the value of the bricks and mortar and site. 
The true principle was laid down in the Court of Appeal—that 
was that he should take the fair market value of the property, 
and then that he should deduct whatever he thought proper 
owing to the insanitary condition of the property or to any other 
circumstances. 

Mr. Justice Wright agreed, holding that the Court had no 
right to interfere in the present case. 

The motion was dismissed, with costs. 


CAST-IRON. 


A LECTURE on “ Cast-iron ” has been delivered in the Chemistry 
Leciure Theatre of the Mason College, Birmingham, by Mr. 
Thomas Turner, lecturer on metallurgy. It was stated that the 
modern development of the blast-furnace might be dated from 
the year 1829, when Neilson introduced the use of the hot-blast 
in Scotland, and this improvement soon became nearly 
universal. A: few years before that time the average make of a 
blast-furnace was only 25 tons per week, and the consumption 
of fuel was enormous. ‘The introduction of the hot-blast and 
consequent great economy of fuel, and the increased yield that 
resulted, would appear to have drawn attention to possible im- 
provements in the blast-furnace, which had remained unaltered 
for nearly two centuries, and advances were very rapidly made 


during the next few years. In these improvements Stafford- 
shire took the most prominent place, and the size and shape of 
the blast-furnace were modified, chiefly by the late Mr. Oakes, 
with the result that the yield per furnace was raised to 200 tons 
per week. This first period of modern advance may be con- 
sidered to have ended and the second to have commenced 
about the year 1851, when the Cleveland district was opened 
up, and the deposits of Cumberland and Northamptonshire also 
began to be largely developed. Between the years 1860 and 
1870 great changes were introduced in Cleveland, including the 
use of regenerative firebrick stoves, the use of larger furnaces 
and a number of subsidiary improvements, the result of which 
was that the make per furnace was increased, while the fuel 
consumption was reduced to 1 ton of coke per ton of iron pro- 
duced. The Midlands thus lost the premier position in the iron 
trade which they had for many years occupied, and Middles- 
brough became the centre of the most important iron-producing 
district in the world. During the next ten years few cbanges of 
great importance were introduced, and the third period in the 
modern development of the blast-furnace commenced about the 
year 1880, when reports came to hand of the wonderful yields 
made in certain American furnaces, and which culminated in a 
production of 2,500 tons per week per furnace. The trade of 
the United States being protected by tariffs, and supported by 
the enormous demands of a rapidly-developing country, rose 
with leaps and bounds ; quantity became more important than 
cost ; “hard driving ” of the furnaces became almost a necessity, 
and at first these enormous yields were made with an almost 
equally enormous fuel consumption as compared with what was 
employed in this country. But gradually better counsels pre- 
vailed, and managers became as eager to beat the record for 
economy as they had previously been to make a record for 
yield. The last twelve years have thus seen some wonderful 
changes in the United States, which has rapidly worked ahead 
until Cleveland has been compelled to yield the first place as 
an iron-producing district to Pennsylvania, and not only are 
the American yields greater, but recently in many cases the 
fuel consumption is less than is the case in this country. This 
appears to be only another instance of the fact that the trade of 
the United Kingdom, though on the whole actually progressive, 
is still relatively diminishing when compared with that of some 
of our most important competitors. The rest of the lecture was 
devoted to a description of the forms in which iron occurs in 
nature, and a large collection of ores from various localities was 
exhibited and the properties of each explained. 
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docks, harbours, piers, wharves and unguarded places, during 
fogs and at night time, and fills the wantifor an inexpensive and 
labour-saving, as well as a useful, guard. ‘Briefly it is a guard 
rail that falls longitudinally below the ground level when not in 
use, having the advantages of low first-cost, general utility, and 
that, when not wanted, has only to be lowered, and is com- 
pletely out of the way of everything, the groove into which the 
cail falls being little wider than a tram rail, trollies and the like, 
in places such as the docks, wheeling over ‘it; also, being a 
continuous rail; it has simply to: be ‘lifted at“one “end to raise 
the length.’ Messrs. Young &‘Marten, of Stratford, London, E., 
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TRANSMISSION OF POWER, — 
THE experiment ‘of the electrical: transmission of power from 
Lauffen, on the’ Neckar,’;to “Frankfort;.a distance of about 


1ro' ‘English miles,’ continues::to be’ successful.. The ‘trans- 
mission was designed. for about roo horse-power, which was 


taken from the rapids in the river:at Lauffen by means of | 


turbines driving a’ dynamo-electric machine of. the .“three- 
phase” pattern, and transmitted to Frankfort by three copper 
wires, each less than }-inch in diameter, stretched from pole to 
pole along the route beside the railway through Hanau, Essel- 
bach and Heilbronn. At Frankfort these wires supplied 
electric currents to 10,000 glow-lamps or their equivalent, or 
to a 60 horse-power motor and an additional number of lamps. 
By means of special transformers at each end of the: line the 
electric pressure was raised to the amount first of 12,000 volts, 
then to 15,000, and later to 30,000 volts, thereby enabling large 
power to be conveyed through. the comparatively thin Wires 
without the great loss in efficiency which would have occurred 
at a lower voltage. 

For three months the result of the elaborate tests applied by 
the jury of experts under Professor Weber, of Zurich, has been 
anxiously awaited. Now that the tests are completed, it is 
gratifying to know that the prophets of evil have been disap- 
pointed. To put it briefly, the final result is as follows :— 
When 113 horse-power was taken from the river at Lauffen the 
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amount received 110 miles away, at Frankfort, through’ the 
wires was about 81 horse-power, showing an efficiency, in spite 
of all possible sources of loss, of 72} per cent. _ 

With this splendid result to encourage €electrical and 
hydraulic engineers, it will: be’ expected that. many schemes 
for further developments will now be put upon an assured 
basis. It will obviously’ bea mere question of means whether, 
as is proposed by: the electricians of Chicago, the coming 
exhibition of 1893 will witness ‘théré’the ‘transmission through 
wires of 1,000" horse-power taken ifrom’ the Niagara Falls. 
Already electric transmission has supplanted rope-transmission 
at Schaffhausen.- And we are yet‘only at the merest beginning 


of this new branch of enginéering development. 


ROADS IN NEW BUILDING, ESTATES, 
THE appeal in the action taken by the London County Council 
against Messrs. Edmondson & Son: has been heard by: Mr: 
Justice Lawrance and’Mr. Justice Wright. It raised the ques- 
tion of the necessity for. the consent of the London: County 
Council'to the laying out a new street under the London County 
Council (General Powers) Act, 1890,*.A complaint was made 
before Mr. Haden Corser that Messrs. Edmondson & Son did 
lay out Newington’ Turning at.Highbury, in Islington, as a 
carriage-way in such a manner’ that it would not directly com- 
municate at both ends with a public carriage-way, contrary to 
53 and 54 Vict. cap. 243, sec. 35. _Messrs. Edmondson & Son 
are owners of the Holme Estate, on the eastern side of which 
runs a public carriage-way called Highbury New Park. For 
more than twenty years there has been a public footpath known 
as Newington Turning running across from Highbury New™ 
Park to another public carriage-way called Aberdeen Road, 
which is parallel with Highbury New Park, Messrs. Edmond: 
son & Son laid out Newington Turning for a distance of 
350 feet from Aberdeen Road as a public carriage-way of the 
width of 4o feet, and had begun to build houses; but they did: 
not, nor did they intend to, lay out Newington Turning as a 
public carriage-way any further than the 350 feet in the direction 
of Highbury New Park. The north-eastern end of the part of 
Newington Turning laid out as a carriage-way does not directly 
communicate with the ‘public carriage-way, Highbury New 
Park, but there is the appearance of a road having been com- 
menced there, leading back in an easterly direction towards 
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Aberdeen Road, and which would, if completed, come-out into 
Aberdeen Road, and this appeared upon the plan which 
was sent to the County Council. The Council declined 
to approve of the plan. Before the magistrate it was 
contended, on the part of the Council, that by virtue 
of section 35 of the Act of 1890 Messrs. Edmondson 
could not, without consent of the Council, make Newington 
Turning into a public carriage-way unless they made ita 
carriage-way for the whole length between Aberdeen Road and 
Highbury New Park at the other end ; (@) that the part actually 
laid out did not communicate at its north-eastern end with a 
public carriage-way, and that therefore consent was necessary ; 
(c) that, assuming Messrs. Edmondson continued the carriage- 
way along Newington Turning so as to communicate again with 
Aberdeen Road, such a continuance could not be effected with- 
out consent. At the close of the case for the Council it was 


submitted that no case had been made out. The magistrate 


adopted this view, and held that it lay upon the Council to 
prove that the road as laid out would not directly communicate 
at both ends with a carriage-way. They had proved that it 
communicated with Aberdeen Road at one end, and was not 
continued along the line of the old footpath so as to communi- 
cate directly with Highbury New Park (which it was admitted 
was not intended to be made), but they had not proved that the 
said road would not directly communicate at the other end with 
a public carriage-way. The magistrate dismissed the summons, 
but stated a special case to enable the Council to appeal. 

Mr, Justice Lawrance. said the appeal must be dismissed. 
There was evidence of an intention to carry out the plan ; on 
it it appeared that the street was intended to return to 
Aberdeen Road; at any rate there was no evidence before the 
magistrate that the plan would not be carried out. There were 
three contentions by the appellants before the magistrate. 
The first was that Newington Turning ought‘to have been laid 
out and continued straight into the Highbury New Park at the 
other end. This was perhaps not insisted on before the Court 
very long, and it would not have prevailed in any case. The 
second contention was that Newington Turning did not com- 
municate at its north-eastern end with a public carriage-way, 
and did not, therefore, comply with the section. To this it was 
said that the intention was that the street should go back into 
Aberdeen Road. But it was contended in the third contention 
of the appellants that that would be contrary to the section. In 
the view of the learned judge the section would not bear that 
meaning. The language was different from that of the 
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7th section of the Metropolitan Act of 1882 (45 & 46 Vict. 
c. 14), which spoke of “direct communication between two 
streets.” The intention of the Legislature in passing the Act of 
1890 was perhaps to make a difference in this. The construc- 
tion of. the section contended for would make it almost impos- 
sible to develop a building estate without leave. The magis- 
trate’s decision must be upheld. 

Mr. Justice Wright concurred. The main contention before 
the magistrate was that the new street ought to have been 
carried into the Highbury New Park. This the County Council 
ought not to have insisted on. They should have been con-~ 
tented if the new street was shown to be about to come back 
into Aberdeen Road. It was undesirable to hamper the dis- 
cretion of public bodies such as the County Council. It was 
important to have thoroughfares from one carriage-way to 
another for many purposes, as, for instance, for the sake of 
fire-engines passing through, but there was no deadlock in this 
case. It was. well to mention that, though this was not a 
decision on the point, the overriding intention of the section 
was that there should be an arbitration possible. in all cases— 
that is to say, in case of a refusal by the Council of consent 
altogether, as well as where unreasonable terms were imposed 
by them. If it was permitted in the case of the minor 
hardship of terms being imposed, why not in the case of the 
major hardship of.a refusal ? 


VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


IN a letter to the editor of the Zises, Sir Douglas Galton 
writes :— : 

The plan for purifying the air in the new ventilating arrange- 
ment of the House of Commons appears to depend upon a dry 
filter of cotton wool. I have had much experience of this 
method of air filtration. Unless these filters are very carefully 
made and very frequently renewed, they will not prevent fog 
from entering the House, because with London air the dry 
screen of cotton wool becomes very rapidly filled with dirt, the 
particles of which will by degrees pass on through the screen 
into the building. It is a very different thing from using a 
plug of cotton wool to protect a test tube, which is exposed to a 
very limited change of air. There is only one way in which, so 
far as I can find, the removal of dirt and fog from the large 
volume of air required for ventilation has, as yet, been con- 
tinuously and practically effected, and that is by means of a 
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wet screen. The only building of which I have cognisance 
where this is in use is in the wards of the Victoria Infirmary at 
Glasgow. In this infirmary the air is renewed six times an 
hour. This volume of air before it enters the wards is filtered 
‘and washed by being passed through an air-washing screen of 
cords, formed of horse-hair and hemp, closely wound over a top 
rail of wood and under the bottom rail, forming a close screen 
16 feet long by 12 feet high, affording nearly 200 square feet of 
surface. There is a constant trickling of water down this 
screen, by which it is kept wet, and the air, in filtering through 
it, has the dust and soot particles removed, and when once 
these have adhered to the wetted surfaces a current of air of 
considerable velocity will not carry them through the screen, 
but the falling water floats them down into the drain. 

An automatic flushing-tank is fixed in a position whereby 
twenty gallons of water is instantaneously discharged over the 
surface of the screen every hour, to flush and remove any accu- 
mulation of wetted dust, soot or germs which may not be 
removed from the screen by the trickling water over its surface. 
This goes on day and night, and in the district where the 
infirmary is built, near to the Queen’s Park, the atmosphere of 
which is supposed to be the purest in the city, a very consider- 
able amount of soot particles are extracted by this screen. 
Indeed, it is stated that a piece of jute Hessian cloth which was 
placed in the air current in front of the screen became, in six 
hours, nearly as black as graphite. It is alleged that one of 
the chief advantages of the washing screen is the facility with 
which it removes every vestige of fog, and that during the past 
winter, when there were many days of fog of great density 
within this building, so soon as this screen was passed the air 
was beautifully clear and bright. ; 

After passing the wet screen the air is warmed by coming 
into contact with steam-heated coils. Theair enters each ward 
by wide, shallow ducts, placed along the wall 5 feet above the 
floor ; the incoming air is directed towards the ceiling and is 
diffused ; this incoming air drives out the air which had pre- 
viously filled the ward through openings at the floor levels. 
Recent experiments made on the quality of the air taken from 
3 feet above the floor and 3 feet below the ceiling are stated to 
have shown that the air at 3 feet from the ceiling had no 
organic matter in it, and that the air of the ward generally was 
almost entirely free from microbes or moulds. 

This system of ventilation was introduced at this hospital 
by Mr. William Key, one of the elected governors, who is a 
mechanical engineer, and it seems especially suited to the wants 


of our London atmosphere. The system is deserving of con- 
sideration for the ventilation of the Houses of Parliament, 
where it might be applied so cheaply and easily. It would be 
equally applicable to our theatres and other large buildings, and 
it might easily be applied to private houses. We seem to be 
unable to make the necessary sacrifice of our open fires in order 
to remove black fogs from our streets, but by the method above 
described we might at any rate secure a clear and clean atmo- 
sphere when indoors. 


WOOD SCREWS. 


ONE of the most important patent cases of late years is 
Nettlefolds Limited v. Reynolds. The trial has occupied fourteen 
days before Mr. Justice Romer, and many experts gave 
evidence. The Attorney-General was the leading counsel for 
the plaintiffs, who alleged that two patents had been infringed. 
The following judgment was given :— 

Mr. Justice Romer said he had made up his mind on one 
point of the case which enabled him to decide the action. He 
thought the action with reference to the first patent failed on 
the following grounds. The defendant said that, assuming the 
patent to be valid, even then the action failed, because there 
had been no infringement on his part, on the ground that the 
plaintiffs’ patent related to improvements of machines for form- 
ing screw-threads on the blanks, and was by the patentee in his 
specification limited to that class of machines where rotating 
cylindrical dies were used, and where the special form of die he 
claims as an improvement is expressly limited to a cylindrical 
die, whereas the defendant’s machine complained of as an 
infringement was one of that class where plain dies were used 
and not rotations, and the die used was not cylindrical or curved 
in any way. He thought that objection fatal, bearing in mind 
the facts at the date of the patent relating to machines for the 
purpose of producing these screws. There were two classes of 
these machines, one where the rotating cylindrical dies were 
used, the other where plain dies were used and plain 
motion. With this full knowledge, as his lordship must 
take him to have had, the patentee elected by his speci- 
fication to confine, and he did confine, his claim in his 
judgment to the first class of machines. He claimed for a 
cylindrical die and for a rotary machine. He certainly did 
not claim for a new die generally, nor even for a cylindrical die 
generally, but only, he thought, for a cylindrical die as part of 
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a rotary machine. It was said that if they looked at the first 
claim of the specification it was not limited to a rotating or 
rotary machine, and that the term “cylindrical die” there used 
included any plain-faced die—as, for example, a hexagonal 
cylindrical die. He thought this argument not well founded. 
On looking ‘at the specification he saw the whole related to 
rotary machinery. On the true construction of that specifica- 
tion, he thought the patentee was only claiming novelty in his 
cylindrical die as part of the rotary machinery he has patented 
and certainly he could not be held to have patented the die 
per se. Under those circumstances he thought plaintiffs could 
not be allowed to extend their patent, or to say that it now 
covered the second class of machines as well as the first, or to 
say that his claim was for dies of the class described generally, 
whether cylindrical or not ; for that was what the claim would 
come to if the flat die was held to be an infringement. Pos- 
sibly the patentee had good reasons for so limiting his claim, as 
he (Mr. Justice Romer) held he had. Possibly he wished not 
to make his claim larger than he really wanted for his special 
rotary machine, or to avoid the danger of having to state that 
his invention had been anticipated — by those numerous prior 
inventions which had plain dies. For instance, it was possible 
—he would not say more—that he might have had in his mind 
Croft’s die, and that the circular class “of die had certain advan- 
tages over the plain class of die. He might mention, as part 
of these additional advantages, those of increased speed in 
working the machine, simpler method of driving the machine, 
more easy adjustment, &c. Test the point the other way. 
Supposing it had been to the advantage of the patentee here to 
say, “I did not make a claim which would cover plain dies in 
plain acting machines,” could it have been said as against him 
fairly that he had claimed both, and had not in fact ex- 
pressly limited his claim to the cylindrical form of die? 
He thought it could not fairly be said against the patentee. 
Inasmuch as his patent could not be extended in that 
way against him, he thought it could not be now so extended in 
‘his favour. But whatever might have been the patentee’s 
reasons for limiting his claim he could not now be allowed to 
alter it, and the Court could not alter it. He thought it right 
to add that, apart from the before-mentioned considerations, 
this was not a case where the plaintiffs couid revoke in their 
favour the principle with regard to infringements, commonly 
called that of mechanical equivalents. In the first place, the 
patent was not one for producing a new article ; it was only 
one for an improvement in machines for producing a well- 
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known form of screw. Moreover, even as to the die considered 
alone the patent was to his mind one of improvement in detail, 

and not one of alteration in any substantial principle or involv- 
ing substantially the discovery or utilisation of any new principle. 

It could not in his judgment in any new sense be said to be a 
new tool, except so far as any improvement of a well-known 
tool could be said to create a new one. He thought it right to 
add that there was in his judgment a great difference between 
what the patentee really intended by his specification and what 
the patented invention was now made out to be by the dis- 
tinguished and i ingenious witnesses and counsel who had assisted 
the. plaintiffs in the case. He would proceed to deal one by 
one with the alleged improvements. Was the use of one die 
instead of several novel in principle? It was not new. The 
principle was very well known. In the first place he should 
think, apart from any other considerations, it was obvious that, 

instead of using several dies successively, you could form them 
into one die, so as to make a continuous die. But the idea was 
not. new, even if it required suggestion. The next point in 
which it was said that an improvement was made in the 
plaintiffs’ dies was that the thread continuously and gradually 
increased in breadth at the top from thin to thick. Dealing with 
that as a question of principle, that was well known; in fact he was 
not aware of a single die where parallelism of the ribs was not 
used altogether or in part. There was no novelty in principle 
in the parallelism of the ribs, nor in making a screw by rolling 
so as to cause the metal displaced to be forced into the threads 
so as to diminish the elongation of the core. This had been, in 
fact, pointed out in several prior patents. The patentee had no 
idea of special advantage of immediate or complete initial 
penetration, and had no idea of making any claim in respect 
thereof. Further, looking at the evidence as a whole, he was 
satisfied that an ordinary. workman accustomed to machines of 
this kind asked to put the patentee’s dies in operation would 
have set them eccentrically, that was to say, use them so as to 
have no complete initial penetration. It was clear the patentee 
contemplated gradual instead of complete initial penetration. 

The patentee had not been called, but there was no reason to 
doubt the evidence of Mr. Thurston that the idea of working 
the patent so as to produce initial penetration had not been 
thought of before the invention of the defendant’s machine. 

The defendants’ evidence showed that there was no essential 
advantage of the initial “V-shaped rib, and the defendants 
did not use that rib. The patent, even considering oniy the 
die itself, being one for improvements in detail in machines to 
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produce a well-known article not involving any new principle, 
and which if supportable as a valid patent can only be for the 
die actually claimed, he did not think the principle of infringe- 
ment could apply. He did not think that in a screw-making 
point of view a rotary machine was a necessity. He was satis- 
fied the defendant had not taken advantage of plaintiffs’ inven- 
tion with a mere colourable alteration, and he did not see any 
ground for believing the defendant had not ond fide constructed 
a machine of his own which he had reason to consider original. 
The action must be dismissed with costs, not on the higher 
scale. With regard to the second action, there had been no 
infringement of the patent in that case, which must also be 
dismissed with costs. ' 
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THIS ventilator provides for the extraction of vitiated air from 
churches, schools and other buildings, without disfiguring the 
edifice by the erection of excrescences on the roof. The im- 
proved ventilator consists of two small circular down-cast 
ventilators or injectors set one on each side of the roof, ata 
convenient distance below the ridge-piece. From each of these 
two horizontal shafts penetrate the main shaft, and turn right 
and left in the same shaft ; from this main shaft a vertical shaft, 
the same size as the main one, terminating in an open cone on 
the ceiling line or on the false roof, again descends, or in the 
case of an open roof the cone springs directly out of the main 
shaft. The two ends of the horizontal main shaft are open, and 
run into two other horizontal shafts set.at right angles to itself. 
The ends of these two latter shafts are open, and terminate in 
the slope ; they may be, if desired, concealed by small dormers. 
Any current striking on the down-cast ventilators rushes 
through the horizontal tube, and turns right and left into the 
horizontal main tube, producing a partial vacuum, thereby 
drawing up the vitiated air through the cone below. The 
injectors also act as condensing agents. The jets of cold air 
playing on the hot vitiated air condenses the carbonic acid, 
which rolls out along the inclined planes of the cross pipes, a 
fall of I in 12, and the vacuum produced again demands a 
further supply of vitiated air from the interior of the building. 


Any current which either blows across the mouths of the shafts | 


also induces a current which exhausts the cone. These venti« 

lators are impervious to rain, and will stand the fiercest gales. 
Each ventilator of the largest size is sufficient for a building 

holding from 300 to 400 people ; 400 to 700, two should be 
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fixed ; and from 700 to 1,000, three ventilators should be used, 
the smaller sizes in proportion. Fig. 8 is an opening made in 
the roof discovering a portion of the ventilator fixed inside. 
Provision for the admission of fresh air to supply the place of 
the vitiated air drawn off by the ventilator should always be 
given where these ventilators are used. The ‘use of this 
ventilator in connection with the “/Zolus” waterspray patent 
multitubular stove, or with the “ Zolus” waterspray ventilator 
with “ Zolus” gill calorifer attached, is strongly recommended. 

To fix this ventilator flash all round the four circular openings 
indicated at AA with lead, soldering it to the pipe.’ Fix the 
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bottom they slip under, to prevent the rain getting into the 
roof. (See fig. 11.) Fig. 12 shows the ventilator fitted close 
up to the ridge-piece and rafters, as is usually adopted in the 
case of an open roof. This ventilator has been applied with 
complete success to a large number of churches and chapels 
‘and numerous other buildings, besides being specified to be 
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COLLINGE & IMRAY’S PATENT 
HINGES AND BOLTS. 
CASES FOR BINDING 


THE: ARCHIZECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W. 


The Factory Act, 1904, 


PROVISION IN CASE 
OF FIRE. 
The Simplest and 
BEST MEANS 
of meeting the 


requirements Sanitary 
of Act is— && Authorities, 
Cecupios. otto (e; a, F actory 
cat ts erected [SP R93 °/Fi Loe iat 
| ing pressni “yy Fire Briga de 
arrangements Experts 
= 7 
Factories. ‘Sy : f 
ny ar o> Architects, Builders, 


dc., Approve it. 


Send Post Card for full 
particulars to 


S. T. RAWLINGS, 


South Parade Works, FROME 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 
71 & 73 LEONARD ST, CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furnitures, 
im ali the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Dessgns and Prices on application. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
p BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
fa of this Nlustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each; 
post free, on roller, Ninepence. 


BOLTS. 


|P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 Strand, London, 
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dL 


used for a number of important contracts coming’ forward. «In 
fact, we understand this new ventilator is highly recommended, 
andj is likely to meet with a large demand, being not.only 


Gerling 


BIG, Lz 


‘efficient, but entirely concealed, and the price moderate. Itisan | 
exceedingly simple and very effective ventilator, has no compli- 
cated parts to go out of. order, and, when once fixed, requires 
no further attention. It can be fitted with a-regulating valve to 
regulate§the ventilation, and is made of the best galvanised 


"2. gone 


eo — nak 


Fic. 12. 


rolled steel plates, rivetted throughout and of first-class 
workmanship, by the “ Aolus” Waterspray General Heating 
and Ventilating Co. This company’s business has been 
purchased by the well-known ventilating engineers, Messrs. 
Baird, Thompson & Co., of Glasgow, and 165 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., with works both in London and ‘Glasgow. We 


“success, 


‘(This Lest of Patents ts compiled specially fo» this Journal by 


vhave pleasure in mentioning that since the reconstruction of the 


company many new and important improvements .have been 
made, bothvas regards, the “ Aolus” waterspray. heating and 
ventilating ‘system and to heating and ventilation generally 
(automatic and mechanical).. A copy of their revised catalogue 
can be had.on application. Under the present. management 
we feel’ asstired the company are: likely to meet: with great 


yy bs 


PATENTS. 


Mr. G.'H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Co., Cons 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whomall particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuttously.| 

APPLICATIONS FOR: PATENTS. __ 

516., Henry Warral, for “Improvements for locking gates 
and windows and the like.” . 

530. John Wilkinson, for “ Improvements connected - with 
preventing down-draughts in chimneys, and to facilitate sweep- 
ing same.” |" 

536. James Robson, for “ Burglar-proof sash fastener.” 

590. Ada Wardrop, for “An improved method of ornament- 
ing and decorating wood and other substances.” 


> “sgt. William George White and Herbert Edward Harry, 
for “Improvements in the materials used in the manufacture of 


covering for floors, walls, &c.” ane 
647. Joseph Ralph Charlton, for “A combination of door- 


- curtain rod, door-curtain lifting lock and curtain hooks.” 


804. William Lumsdon Byers, for “ Improvements in sliding 
bolts for securing doors, windows and the like.” 
805. Frederic Kynnersly Smythies, for “ Improvements in 


sash-fasteners.” 
854. Edward Ward Cooper and Edward Turrall, for “Im; 


provements in door springs and checks.” 


gos. Thomas Lane and Alfred William May, for “ Improve- 
ments in chimney tops and cowls; also applicable for use as 
ventilators.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. | 
Oak a 1s. 8d, 
Walnut ,, “ 1s. 11d. es 
Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
#7 10s. a square. 
Solid l-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
#6 183. a square. 


9 99 


ne ay Vi 

te a ve 
: 
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AND STEAM POWER. 


Solid 4-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
aid and polished, from £5 a square, 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra, | 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths, 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


BILLS 


OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 


Stained Cathedral Gtass, and any other Interior Work. 
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GIBBS’ PATENT 


WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, 


From 4142 /= each. 


In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE 
ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE 
LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 

THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 
PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. 


GIBBS’ PATENT 
Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. 


(Rd. Design.) 


BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. 


GIBBS’ PATENT 
Noiseless Outlet Ventilator, 


i : 


ccc eA: i 
AMAA a NA eo | 


(Rd. Design.) 


1000606 3 | 
Ty 


PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 


Bo & SON 


JOHN GIB | 


CHEAPEST, KINDLY - 
STRONGEST, é eee COMPARE MAKE: 
AND 0. 16, e. i ere: xD 
BEST VENTILATOR by 7 
IN THE MARKET. ‘ 
as : = 
& fa =I oes) 
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ro. | Mere a: 
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No. 3 (Registered Design). 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. 


No. 4 (Circular Front). 
GALVANISED BOARD SCHOOLS. 
PATTERN. 


GOTHIC. 


Som Prez Parrern, 


(Registered Design.) 


PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


PRICE LIST—EX-WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 


ROOF ee ee Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Calyaeal Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and 
mae 12 in. dia, 


iia to 6 in, Pipe. rs 11 6 |Extractor, 20in. dia. ...... 3 10 in. pins "a a O | Extractor, 86 in. dia, “.... 
Le aees 4 tO 7a, 17 6 “4 PLS AB AB tol2 ,, 4 3 3 
99 16 i RA SE Ss 6 O18 tae 4 12 6 “4 27M Me. tet. 5 to 14, 35) | ae , 6 x _ 
os 18 i eRe eer TUtol9 a 8 5 KS BORE wines 3 tolls: ieee . 10 0 + Banas. 


New Llustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and 


JOHN GIB 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND 


27 SOUTH JOHN 


Telephone Number, 1389. 


(Subject to Alteration without Notice. ) 


Painted with Enamelled Paint. 
a eer in. pipe. = 7 
ae 6 to 20 : 


Manufacturers, 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


STREET, me ul 


Telegrams—‘ a cated nae Liverpool,”’ 


2900" 
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THE 


Architect and Gontract Reporter, 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the a Ome zmO 
For every Additional Line . ; 7707 07.0 
For Quarter Page . . . . . “a2 TOO 
For Half Page . . . . . . > + 410 YO 
For a Page 4 : : ‘ a Smoy © 
For 1 inch deep by 2} ‘wide : : - Om 7 Oo 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/7. 125. per page; IS. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C._ 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DARWEN. _Feb. 15.—Designs are Invited for a Building 
with Accommodation for Technical Instruction on Ground-floor, 
Public Library on Second. Floor and Science and Art Classes 
on Third.. Premiums of, 50/., 25/. and 1o/. Mr. Charles 
Costeker, Town Clerk, Darwen. 

PENRITH.—March 8.—Designs, &c., are invited for the 
Erection of Board School. Mr. C. N. Arnison, Clerk to the 
School Board, Penrith. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANDOVER.—Feb. 12.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding 
17 High Street. Mr. A. Purkess, 16 Junction Road, Andover. 
ASHFORD.—Feb. 12.—For Addition to Engine-house, for 


the Managers of the West London School District. Mr. 
Charles D. Hume, Ashford, Staines. ; 
BARNSLEY.—Feb. For Building Four Houses, &c. 


Mr. Herbert Crawshaw, Architect, I Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BARNSLEY.—Feb. 9.—For Building Stores, Shop, Reading- 
room and Two Houses, at Mapplewell, for Co-operative Sociéty. 
Mr: Robert Dixon, Architect, 5 Eastgate, Barnsley. 

BIRMINGHAM. aN 8.—For Putting-up Iron Staircase at 
Workhouse Infirmary and Alterations to Infirmary at Cottage 
Homes. Mr. W. H. Ward, Architect, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham. 

BopMIN.—Feb. 13.—For Building House and Shop. Mr. 
W. T. Martyn Mear, Architect, Wadebridge. 

BLAENAVON.—Feb. 5.—For Additions, &c., to Co-operative 
Premises. Mr. W. Bryant, Secretary, Ivor Street, Blaenavon, 
Mon. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 10.—For Raising Warehouse one Storey, 
Pulling Down and Building Warehouses, Globe Mills. Messrs. 
Brayshaw & Dixon, Architects, Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 

BRISTOL.—Feb. 12.—For Construction of St. Augustine 
Bridge. Mr. Francis Fox, Engineer, 24 Clare Street, Bristol. 
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BROWNHILLS.—Feb. 8.—For Building Board School for 
350 Children. Mr. George H. Cox, Architect, St. Philip’s 
Chambers, 26 Temple Street, Birmingham. 

CAMBORNE.—Feb. 27.—For Enlargement of Church{Vestry. 
The Churchwardens, Camborne. 

CANNING TOWN.—Feb. 23.—For Building Free Library. 
Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 

CHESTERFIELD.—Feb. 9.—For Taking Down Premises 
and Building Bank and Residence. Messrs. Rollinson ,& Son, 
Architects, 13 Corporation Street, Chesterfield. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA.—March 8.—For Iron and Steel Work 
of Pavilion to be erected on the Pier. Messrs. Knipple ,& 
Jaffray, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

CLONMEL.—Feb. 20.—For Construction of Concrete Ser- 
vice Reservoir, Filter Beds, Intake Works, &c., and Laying 
Water Mains. Mr. W. H. Radford, Engineer, Angel Row, 


Nottingham. 

CLYDACH.—Feb. 10.—For Building Boundary Wall at 
Board Schools. Mr. John Thomas, 194 King Street, 
Brynmawr. 

CUPAR-FIFE.—Feb. 9.—For Es Villa) Mr. David 


Storrar, Architect, Cupar-Fife. 

DuUBLIN.—Feb. 17.—For Building Parcel Post Depdét, 
Amiens Street. Mr. P. J. Tuohy, Secretary, Office of Public 
Works, Dublin. 

East DULWwIicH.—Feb. 8.—For Building Fire Brigade 
Station. The Architect’s Department,’ County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

East DuLWIcH.—Feb. 15.—-For Building 
Messrs. Wilson, Son & Aldwinckle, Architects, 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

EASTHAM. —Feb. 8.—For Building Station for H.M. 
Customs and Shelter Huts on Pier of Locks. The Engineer to. 
the Ship Canal, 41 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

FARNWORTH.—Feb. 5.—For Building Public Baths and 
Supply and Fitting-up of Slipper-baths, Drying- stove, Steam- 
pipes, Steam- boiler, &ce. Messrs. Booth & Chadwick, 
28 Faulkner Street, Manchester. 

FuLHam.—Feb, 8.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Western Ambulance Station. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Archi- 
tects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

GOOLE.—Feb. 17.—For Rebuilding Canal Tavern, Whitley 
Bridge. Mr. H. B. Thorp, Architect, Goole. 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—Feb. 19.—For Building Residence, 
Stables and Coachman’s House. Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, 
Kendal. 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 
side, Haley Hill. Messrs. 
15 George Street, Halifax. 

IDLE—Feb. 8.—For Construction of (4,225 yards) Brick, 
Iron and Earthenware Pipe-sewers, with Valves, Manholes, 
Flushing Apparatus, &c. Messrs. W. B. Woodhead & Son, 
Engineers, 18 Exchange, Bradford. 

KILMALLOCK.—For Enlargement of Genasheen Church. 
Mr. C. E. Vandeleur, Sunvale, Kilfinane, co. Limerick. 

LEAVESDEN.—Feb. 16.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Deep Well Pumping Plant, and Supply, &c., of Two Steam 
Boilers, at the Asylum. Mr. H. Davey, Engineer, 3 Princes 
Street, ‘Westminster. 

LEEDS. —Feb. 27.—For Warming and Ventilating at the 
Town Hall. The Borough Engineer. 

LEEDS.—For Building Printing Works, Cookridge Street, 
for Messrs. F. R. Spark & Son. “Mr. Harry May, Architect, 
24 North John Street, Liverpool. . 

LEICESTER.—Feb. 18.—For Erection. of Refuse Destructor 
Buildings, with Engine and Dynamo House, Boiler House, 
Workshop, Offices, ‘Chimney Shaft (180 feet high) and other 
Works. Mr. E. G. Mawbey, Borough Surveyor. 


LIGHTING. 


Workhouse. 
1. Victoria 


13.—For Building Public Baths, Wood- 
Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 


Arthur B. Gill & Co. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GENERAL ENGINEERS, 


Showrooms :—386 PARLIAMENT 


Telephone Nos.:—Showrooms, 3037 ; 


STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Works, 4832. 


MAKERS OF THE GILL’S IMPROVED DYNAMOS AND GILL’S PATENT SWITCHES. 


CENTRAL STATION LIGHTING, PRIVATE HOUSES, HOTELS, CHURCHES, FACTORIES, OFFICES, &c., Wired and Fitted 
Complete, for Customers to take their supply from the Public Electric Lighting Companies. 


Estimates Free. 
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LICHFIELD.—Feb. 13.—For Alterations to Board Schools, 
_ Chasetown. Mr. D. C. Marks, Architect, St. Mary’s Chambers, 
Lichfield. 

MANCHESTER.—For Construction of Artesian Well. 
Henry Wiley, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER. — Feb. 15.—For Construction of Timber 
Jetties and Wharves on the Canal. Mr. A. H. Whitworth, 
Secretary, 41 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 23.—For Supply of Dynamos and 
Supplying and Laying Electrical Conductors and Culverts. 
Mr. C. Nickson, Superintendent of the Gas Department, Town 
Hall, Manchester. 

MELTON.—Feb. 5.—For Building Two Infirmary Blocks at 
the Suffolk County Asylum. Messrs. John Giles, Gough & 
Trollope, Architects, 28 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
MERTHYR TYDFIL.—Feb. 11.—For Erection of Block of 
Buildings on the Market Square. Mr. T. C. Wakeling, Archi- 
tect, Merthyr Tydfil. 

NANT-Y-GWALIA.—Feb. 5.—For Building Two Houses. 
Mr. Edward Jones, Architect, 12 Temple Row, Wrexham. 
NORTHFLEET.—Feb. 8.—For Building Board School and 
Cookery Kitchen. Messrs. Walford & Legg, Architects, River 
View, Northfleet. 

OLDMELDRUM.—Feb. 8.—For Additions to Parsonage. 
Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, 255 Union Street, 
Aberdeen. 

OsMASTON.—Feb. 6.—For Building Board Schools. 
C. E. Humphreys, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

OTLEY.—Feb. 5.—For Building Villa. Messrs. Fairbank 
& Wall, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

PENRITH.—Feb. 8.—For Construction of Gasholder and 
Tank with other Apparatus. Mr. J. Hepworth, Engineer, Gas- 
works, Carlisle. 

PETERBOROUGH. — For Building Three Houses. Mr. 
W. H. Higginbottom, Architect, 2 King John’s Chambers, 
Nottingham, 

RAMSGATE.—Feb. 9.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas. Messrs. Hill & Co., Architects, Marlborough Chambers, 
39 Great Marlborough Street, W. 

RAWMARSH.—Feb. 10.—For Building Offices and Care- 
taker’s House for the Local Board. Mr. Joseph Platts, 
Rawmarsh. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


ROTHERHAM.—Feb. 20.—For Building Two Dwelling. 
houses, Mr. W. Nayler, 6 Lister Street, Clifton Lane, 
Rotherham. 

SHREWSBURY.—Feb, 22.—For Building Public Baths. Mr. 
J. Johnson, Architect, 9 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

SWINDON.—Feb, 8.—For Erection of Pavilion, Dressing- 
rooms and Lodge. Mr. W. H. Read, Architect, Corn Ex- 
change, Swindon. 

WEST BROMWICH.—Feb. 11.—For Construction of Brick 
Gasholder Tank. The Manager, Gasworks, Albion, West 
Bromwich. 

WEst HAM.—Feb. 9.—For Building Public Hall and 
Municipal Offices, Canning Town. Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 

WORTHINGTON.—Feb. 10.—For Constructing Large Shed, 
Messrs. Heaton & Ralph, Architects, Wigan. 

WROUGHTON.—Feb. 6.—For Dairy and Farm Buildings. 
Mr. Wm. Drew, Architect,.22 Victoria Street, Swindon. 


TENDERS. 


BODIAM. 
For Rebuilding Bridge for the East Sussex County Council. 
Mr. HENRY CARD, County Surveyor, Lewes. 


Lronwork. 


Chas. Williams & Co., Westminster. . .£860 0-0 
Jesse Tildesley, Willenhall . . : F +, $50.400.0 
Albert Nunn, Tenterden , : ; . - 548 0 O 
George Double, Ipswich . : ; ° <0 5205 
Joseph Westwood & Co., Millwal - ° i V475010, 0 
Matthew Shaw & Co., London . e . - 474 15 0 
John Fell & Co., Leamington , . . » 450 0 O 
John Lysaght & Co., London , 5 * - 449 0 0 
Pierson & Co., London : : : ; « 430:naiZo 
J. O. BRETTELL, Worcester (accepted) - ¢/1 379978 3 
Builders Work. 
John Fell & Co., Leamington , : « 245 0-0 
A. Comport, Northiam : : Fi «175 snk 
ALBERT NUNN, Tenterden (accepted) . « 1347 50 
George Double, Ipswich . F : ; . Ifp somo 


Transverse Section. 


NO THRUST 
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PROOF FLOORS. 


Longitudinal Section. 


ON WALLS. 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


* aes are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joint 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 
The soffits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter ceiling are necessary. They are not affected 
by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of building, thus dispensing with the use of internal scaffolding, 
Bey he are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
ie 10rations, 


q The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary, combustible timber floors of corresponding strength, 
— ee“ OF Corres 


RODGERS, 


Engineers and Paten ees, 
17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 10 MARSDEN ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., AND WEST CARTON, MANCHESTER. 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork, 


London Telephone, No. 1,024, Registered Tel is Ae dogy ‘ 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4,004, a Ry Or ae ‘ Nude, eta Bae 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


For Building House for the Cambridge Shire Hall-keeper. 


DOVER. 
For Construction of Churchill Road and Shakespeare Road, 


Ripper, Cambridge . . . . . .£480 0 oO Dover. Mr. WALTER THOMAS, Surveyor. 
Turner, Cambridge . . ° . . » 439 0 0 G. Lewis & Sons, Dover. i . + $3905; \0 0 
Nichols, Cambridge . ° ° . . rags ro 0 H. Stiff, Dover. ; : : : 345 0 O 
Wilmot, Cambridge’. : . . . Sasser. O W. Bromley, Dover . : . . 290 0 90 
Banyard, Cambridge : J gs ; ee ty ee 
Redding, Cambridge ° ° . ° . Tato Lo 2 Oo HUCKNALI TORKARD. 
Kidman, Cambridge . . ‘ . , - 397 © O| For Construction of Sewage Outfall Works, for the Hucknall 
Kerridge & Shaw, “Cambridge . . See ¥ 6 et coe Torkard Local Board. Mr. HERBERT WALKER, Engi- 
COULSON & Lorts, Cambridge (accepted Noe nee OO neer, 
Contract pa Ts 
CRICKLEWOOD. E‘Tempest, Manchester. ©... acre) ve S5,9IZ IL 11 
For New Congregational Schools, Cricklewood, for the Com- D. Barry, Ratcliffe-on-Trent a‘ . 5,380 0 0 
mittee. Messrs. SPALDING & CROSS, Architects and C. Green, Rotherham 5,089 10 Oo 
Surveyors, 15 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C, J. Tomlinson, Derby 4,950 0 0 
Pagans) Gee a hw, hE oe 2,020 0 O| H,. Vickers, Nottingham . 4,900 0 0 
W. & H. Castle. a ee Ee: . ° 21,973 Q°10 J. Bentley, Leicester 4,870 0 0 
Elthwaite& Son 6. +) +) 6 +, + 1,877 0 O|  B, Keeling, Nottingham 4,690 0 @ 
- Aitchison . wi fifife 8 : : ¢ FOT793i279 40 J. A. Munks, Hucknall 4,630 0 O 
Lorden & Son . ° : : : . ». 1,787 0 Oo E. Staniforth, Hucknall : 4,605 3 IL 
Barons FT ah egll Rher clanh ht lide aed Ca Contract No. 2 
J. Allen & Sons" ° . ° ; yin 57401 97/0 Ope Bi hoseteito 
Gould & Brand. . : 2 , . wi. 21,7077 01,70 i ae " ‘ : : eee 2 - 
Neave & Neave 5 \bnothatl  neiyetj680.1 0°) 0 Hig! 3; dlev 7 , ee é a 
Rowe Bros., Camden Townsomithd sohied yaailtsoos.d Fo eect Ugo is! Heo oto 
GREAT YARMOUTH. Be Se hal. i ete be 
For Additions, &c., to Cobholm Island Boys’ School, for the 3. Reeli orth. : : é on one 
Great Yarmouth School Board. Messrs. BOTTLE & =, ae ms . . . oy OM OO 
OLLEY, Architects, Regent Street, Great Yarmouth. 3 cite 1,019 90 9 
Quantities by Architects. J; ee ; Le eee 
M. Barnard, Great Yarmouth . ..2 + - »£1,330 0 oO Pees 1,390 0 0 
R. Eastoe, Great Yarmouth . . wet, 39 ~S © 
G. T. Flaxman, Great Yarmouth ., < Ao ligghielgee) HURSTGREEN. 
T. Howes, Great Yarmouth = ¢ : 1,297 9 o! For Building Police Station and Petty Sessional Room, Hurst- 
J. H. Hawes, Great Yarmouth . . : peal 250. Oe GC green, Sussex. Mr. HENRY CARD, A.M.I.C.E., County 
W. H. Larkins, Great Yarmouth . : al AVS he Boe) Surveyor, Lewes. 
G. Beckett, Great Yarmouth . . ° PEAS On @ J. & F. Daniells, Hurstgreen £2 046 2 @ 
R. Davy, Great Yarmouth A 4 Prer2alals..6 F. Piper, Hawkhurst. 1,999 10 oO 
Rand & Cooper, Great Yarmouth . ; me tion Oe A. Comport, Northiam 1,960 0 @ 
Grimble & Watts, Great Yarmouth . ° Ge ),200, +O. A. W. Nunn, Tenterden I,91I9 0 © 
G. W. Beech, Great Yarmouth , ° : Sa, 200 OM O Tavlor Brothers, Hastings 1,843 C0 oO 
J. S.. Cooper, ’Great Yarmouth . 4 Tgliley, gis e A. Knock, Ashford : 1,720 0 @ 
J. LEGGETT, Great Yarmouth (accepted yL Pik C7 aide ame) P: PETERS, Horsham (accepted ) 1,680 90 oO 


ARCH”: SMITH & STEVENS. 


HYDRAULIC 


IFTS..2 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & Magon’s Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 


SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, - 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


ee 


“JANUS” WORKS, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, 


HADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. } 


Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London,W.(. 


“RELIANCE” 


_ ere a il 


‘APPARATUS 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


-|\Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


‘Recommended by many of the most eminent 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


=| Every kind of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
near Manchester. 


ALL KINDS OF 


STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 


AND EVERY KIND OF 


Hot Water Heaters. 


is aL | Witt 
‘LONDON SHOW ROOM 155, | 
; ‘BUEN LALLA Ee G. resents of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 


G. WRIGHT & CO. |as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
Have at the above add _ Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
rooms in London Ke wi ig eS more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandaworth 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney-|2%4 Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c. 
Railings, &c. Eook of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, JOHN GRUNDY 
j 


Coil Cases. 
Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


‘‘Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 
“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 
30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


With Lifting Fire. 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM, Estab. 1854, N.B.—Perfect wuesose Guaranteed or No Pay. 
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Cae Sakorekoen ihn pein i e ilding Schools. for, the Sk. Tustin Regsland "Gehgert 

‘ 3 : : : o Pp . tr or ullaing chools tor e «, yust-1n-Noselan Chool - 

For Construction of fed are eared Ses ie os Teel | gadoard, Cornwall,.<Mc, SILVANUS TREVAIL, C.C., Archi. - 
Hill, for the Londo lesed. 7 tect, Truro. 


J. Garrett & Son. ~. oes a ae -£989 0 oO . Soi Mates Schaal ws 4 
A. Wallis. . , gas ; s , Fiqh dormadty A. Carleek, Redruth . oy 4. erection ~£4,656 0 .o 
W. Wells... ° . . : . : a) ee T. J. Smith, St. Austell. : ; «> + 4,384 0.0 
entrifugal Pumps at the King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer | J. Colliver, Truro. . . . « « 3,956 0 0 
he Papin Station for the Main Drainage Committee, | J. Julian, Truro. . . : . - 3,850 0 0 
London County Council. E. Bennetto, St. Mawes . A : « 9 9 30f 2a yee 
J. & H. Gwynne, London . : ci ; . £1,380 OC “oF : St. Just School. 
Drysdale & Co., Glasgow . 4 ‘ f. S .f45250) O' 16 2 eee . y . . : : . ° coe oo 
Tangyes, Limited, Birmingham ! ° pan .995n10110 i r ‘aik eryan ; ’ : shee ‘ ity 
our J. Colliver. "7% ahaeeas : ° pd 40 ee Oe 
NEILSTON. E. Bennetto. . ¢ . « «13487. .04¢0 
ei aoe : J. fuliany po" "% 2 : : e - « 1,300 0 0 
For Additional Buildings to accommodate 150 Pupils, for the 
School Board, Neilston, N.B. * * ST. BOTS 45> 77 Soe 
or Additions.to Great .-Stangerton Manor,.St. Neots, Hun- 
Accepted Tenders. tingdonshire. Messrs. MARTEN & PURCHASE, Architects, 
Hugh Houston, masonwork : ‘ , 500 1202 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. . ; 
Peter Barr, wright x : p £ 4 ~ 352 6--6 W. Downs, Walworth Road. .... . . £2,108 0. 0 
Hugh Houston, brick enclosure walls . - +5146 17 v0 J. Corby & Son, Bedford . A + «+ « URI, SOOHEGRO 
Paterson Bros., plumber. : ‘ ; META Fd T. H. Coleman, Bedford . uae : : . 1,500 0 0 
Peter Campbell, slater. ‘ : ; : Panzano 0 Thos. Whitney, Burton Latimer : ; . 1,498 18 o 
Paterson Bros., heating ; ; ; eh eet sabSert Coulson & Lofts, Cambridge. 2 A - 1,300,000 
Thos. Ferguson, painter. 5 é : - . 26.12-Io French & Ellwood, Sandy 7 é . . 1,205 
Paterson Bros., plumber. > : : “ansed, b2 0 W. Wade, St. Neots. : ; ; 5 . 1,196 0 @ 
‘Thackray & Son, Huntingdon . , ‘ .2\4, 6a71ed) (p 
SWINDON. 
. SOUTHAMPTON. For Erection of Iron Fencing for the Wiltshire County Ground 
For Building Business Premises, 23 Above Bar, Southampton, Company, Limited. “Messrs. W. H. READ, M.S.A., Corn 
for Messrs. G. A. Permian & Go. Mr. WILLIAM Exchange, Swindon, and Mr. ELLIS H. PRITCHETT, F.S.L., 
f BurroucH HILL, F.S.I., Architect. Quantities by Regent Circus, Swindon, Architects. 
Architect. Hill &. Smith . : ; : : i - £1,881 0 0 
A. Wright & Son, York Buildings : .- 42,578: 3 O|,,,G. Wiltshire . oY Are ; ; ; » ) 840) BED 
J. J. Udall & Co., Carlton Place. ; wedi 2e mo FO ClaricoaC0.5 a. : Se te , ; °, | TED pm 
He j-,sanders, Northam <7) 35) , “Ep2, LOSmIOm © Davies /f. : A 5 5 : és ; TOOmOREO 
J. Bull, Son & Co,, Limited, Northam . eZ .30 son O C. Williams , : ; ; ; ~ ue (mlOO7m OO 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton . ‘ahZ,O001FO- O Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss . : ; _ , 9 GOOr Dame 
H. Stevens & Co., Northam . 3 : eT sy VAs) » ie) T. Colborne 5 : ‘ z 4 : : 650 Io 6 
John Hinton, Woolston . Ss hia 5 nh, 294058 0410 Economic Fencing Co. .° _. ‘ c ( 643 I0 oO 
Crook & Son, Radcliffe Road . : ‘ © 415983 f OO Edwards, Bays& Rye. ; ; j 3) 630. aor) 
H. Cawte, Shirley _. A : ; ; 1,022 Ou o AVONDALE IRON Co., Bristol (accepted) . - - 608 Fos 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels,1888; Silver Medal, Paris,1889; Gold Medal, Brighton,1889 


“ADAMANT, HULL." SEs SEs Y’s 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Le Yay Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
NS” ~=CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL’ 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


BRITANNIA TIN AND’ COPPER WORKS. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
Fountain Street, Bury, and Shiffnall Street, Bolton, 
February 13, 1891. 

Gentlemen, —We have pleasure in announcing that we have opened extensive Show Rooms at 
417 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON (opposite Civil Service Stores). 

We have been very successful in Lighting and Ventilating Public Buildings in all parts of the Country, 

We have a large stock of Sunlights, Turrets, Exhaust Roof Outlets, Tobin’s Tubes, Air Grids, &c., &¢., 
at our Show Rooms. 

__We feel confident that our DESIGNS, as well as our system of Lighting and Ventilating 
will commend themselves to all who are interested in having BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED and WELL- 
VENTILATED ROOMS. 

A visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour. If inconvenient to call, send for one of our 
Illustrated Catalogues, inspect our Designs, and read our Testimonials. 
Trusting to receive your favours, which shall have our prompt attention, 
We remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, J. H. PICKUP & COCO. 


NOW READY. 


VOLUME XLVI. OF TEE AKtCHItTrECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


VOLUME, REVEL, OF TER ARCHITECT. 
Tye THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. == 


ey ' Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
rchitects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:-GS OXFORD STREET: 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 


rm 


We) cctv 
Pj SKELSEY’s | 


" oO 
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SEVENOAKS. 
For Alterations to Drainage and Sanitary Matters at Union 
Workhouse, Sundridge, near Sevenoaks, for the Guardians. 
Mr. T. POTTER, Surveyor, 49 London Road, Sevenoaks, 


Peattie & Axtell, Kensington - £435.00 
Wiltshire, Sevenoaks . =) 320, 0;..0 
Camfield, Sundridge . * : 244 10 O 
Smith, Maidstone ‘ : : - 2325100 
Bulford, Leytonstone . : 210 0 O 
Cloke & Wintle, Westerham F 198 I5 Oo 
R. DURTNELL, Brasted (accepted) 193 0.0 


WALSALL. 
For Building Board Schools at Hillary Street, The Pleck, 


Walsall; to accommodate 1,090 Children.” Mr. H. H. 
McConnalt, Architect, The Bridge, Walsall. Quantities 
by Architect. 
HH. J. Hunter, Willenhall . : : : . £8,314 0 0 
Jacob Biggs, Birmingham Pudi - SeP7;628 FO. Ul 
T. Taylor, Walsall . : : 7,755 0 O 
Benjamin Guest, Wolverhampto 7y734.'0 0 
John Mallin, West Bromwich . 7,5072"0° 10 
W. Kendrick, Walsall 737 ee OPO 
W. Wistance, Walsall : FALLS OO. 
4H. Willcock, Wolverhampton . 7,044 0 0 
J. Harley & Son, Smethwick 6,945 0 oO 
J. Dallow, Blackheath 4 3 6,740 0 Oo 
H. Smith & Son, West Bromwich 6,738 0 o 
Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton 6,733 0 oO 
‘T. Tildesley, Willenhall A 6,599 0 o 
H. Smith, Kidderminster . 4 : 3 796,575" 12° 70 
H. Dorse & Son, Cradley Heath . ‘ 220,570"! OF ro 
A. Lynex, Walsall : 6 : : 70,496 "o'Vo 
R. M. HUGHES, Birmingham (accepted) . 6,307 0 oO 
These amounts include wood-block floors to schools and 


covered sheds in playgrounds. 


DOVER HARBOUR WORKS. 


IN their report for the half-year ending December 31, which 
shows a satisfactory state of affairs, the directors of the London, 
‘Chatham and Dover Railway state that the Board have found 
it necessary to lodge a Bill in Parliament for the acquisition of 
certain powers, the chief of which is to enter into agreements 


with the Dover Harbour Board in relation to the new harbour 
works, for the construction of which the Board obtained the 
sanction of Parliament in the last session. There is no doubt 
that the circumstances under which the Channel traffic with 
the Continent is now carried on are so changed that the public 
convenience and the traffic of the Company are seriously pre- 
judiced by the insufficiency of the existing accommodation at 
Dover. The powers sought are to enable this Company to 
negotiate and agree with the Harbour Board for the use of the 
new works to such an extent and upon such conditions as will 
further and protect the interests of the Chatham Company. 


BLAST-FURNACES. 


IN the second of a course of lectures on “ Cast-iron,” delivered 
in the Chemistry Lecture Theatre of the Mason College by Mr. 
Thomas Turner, he gave a description of the production of 
cast-iron in the blast-furnace. It was stated that the quantity 
of material used to produce one ton of pig-iron was very much 
greater than the weight ofiron produced. Thus in the Middles- 
brough district about 63 cwt. of raw stone is needed to yield a ton 
of iron, the ironstone being calcined before it is put in the fur- 
nace, and thus becomes reduced in weight to about 48 cwt. In 
addition to this roasted iron-ore about 12 cwt. of limestone is 
added to act as flux, while about a ton of best Durham coke is 
used as fuel. No less than five tons of atmospheric air is 
needed to burn this fuel, and the whole of this enormous 
quantity of air has to be heated to a red heat by powerful fire- 
brick stoves on the regenerative principle. The product of the 
action of the blast-furnace, in addition to the ton of iron, is 
about a ton and a half of slag and about six and a half tons of 
waste gases. These gases are now almost always utilised for 
raising steam and heating the blast for the furnace. Thus, in 
the chief iron-producing district of this country, it is necessary 
to introduce into the furnace nine tons of various materials in 
order to obtain a ton of cast-iron, and at the same time it is 
necessary to in some way dispose of 30 cwt. of slag, which is at 
present practically valueless. In districts where richer ores are 
used proporticnally smaller weights of ore are needed, but the 
other materials are nearly constant in quantity. Hence it will 
be pretty evident that it is extremely unlikely that it will ever 
be possible to make iron at a much cheaper rate than ruled 
through the years of bad trade during the ’80’s. The blast- 
furnace is by far the most economical apparatus we possess 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPKS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Sertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5. 
< ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUR’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES 


AND PLANS. 


T. PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOCRAPH BILLS OF QUANTITIES WITH 
THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 


Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. Orders from 
‘She country returned by evening mail on the same day. Terms 
on ee Also Plans of Building Estates and General 
Pian Work at very reduced prices. Architects’ Stationery and 
Tracing Papers. 
‘T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 23 Frith Street, 
Soho, London, W. __Establisted 50 years. 


2289 Heondony Ww, Betablis 6 60 years, 
STONE DEPOT. 
GETHING & GRICE. 


Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 
Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
Colour and Durability. 
T-ondon Offices: 201 WARWICK RD. 
And Addison Wharf. 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 
To H.M, Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, &c. 
Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of every 
description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode 
wate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade 
uAddress—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C, 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminste 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

METCHIM & SON, 20Partiment s¢,8w./(COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 

“‘ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised OR WN One { ht, 
STRODE & Co, {esetantsthercnvaae. | LONDON, 


and enlarged for 1892. 
QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Now ready, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 
Correctly Written and 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIF ICATIONS, REPORTS, &e., Lithographed by retura of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &o., best style, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


Sees 
ie 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


above eens of pee the best style. i SHAKESPEARE 
Specimens an rices, W. atalogue, of Drawing ai." 

Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous an PRINTING WOR K8, 
Sheets, &c., sent on application, BIRMINGHAM. 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 
— Saaeeee (Mr. WHITE’s SYSTEM), 
For Churches, Schools, 
flices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


i THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PavinGc anp STEAM 
ht Joinery WoRKS 
“@ Clapham Junction, S.W. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural @ Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 
Every description of Artistio and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 


Ulustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


FLOOR BLOCKS, 


PATENT 


INTERLOCKING 
FLOOR 
BLOCKS. 


These Blocks hold one another down without 
the aid of keys or dowels, and may be laid to 
any pattern or design. 


PRICES APPLY TO 


E. GREGORY 
6 Clarence Villas, RICHMOND, 


MARTIN WELLS & CO., ALDERSHOT. 
ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
_ ANCASTER, NeaR GRANTHAM, 
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from a thermal point of view, though there are still possibilities 
of improvement even in this direction. In the earliest explana- 
tions of the action of the blast-furnace it was supposed that the 
ore was reduced by the direct action of the fuel, in the same 
way as is the case with other metallic oxides. But more care- 
ful investigation showed the great importance of the action 
of the furnace gases, and it was recognised that in order to get 
complete reduction of the ore in a coke-furnace it was necessary 
that the proportion of carbon dioxide in the waste gases should 
not exceed about 12 per cent. Inorder to obtain this composi- 
tion it is necessary to employ about 19 cwt. of coke, and this 
quantity was for some time regarded as the lowest fuel con- 
sumption which could possibly be maintained for any 
lengthened period. But it is now recognised that this 
minimum is not the theoretical limit of economy, but only the 
limit under certain conditions of working. It has long been 
known that where charcoal is used as fuel in the blast-furnace 
the gases may contain a larger proportion of carbon dioxide 
than is the case with coke-furnaces, or, in other words, the 
furnace gases may be more fully oxidised, and more useful work 
can be obtained from the fuel. As a natural consequence the 
fuel-consumption is lower in a charcoal than in a coke furnace. 
But it has also been noticed in America that coke furnaces 
have been worked in recent years with several hundredweights 
of coke per ton less than the minimum of 19 cwt. In this 
district also equally low fuel-consumption has been obtained. 
This economy appears to be connected with the partial reduc- 
tion of the iron by solid carbon itself instead of by the furnace 
gases, especially with porous fuels such as charcoal or soft coke. 
The iron could be reduced and the metal and slag melted with 
about 9 cwt. of carbon, and it is at present quite problematical 
how nearly this low limit will be approached. The lecture was 
illustrated by a series of lantern slides, illustrating the gradual 
development of the blast-furnace. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


PLANS submitted by Messrs. Alden & Longfellow, formerly 
pupils of the late Mr. Richardson, have been selected in com- 
petition for the proposed Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh. It 
was at first proposed to build the library of native stone, but 
Mr. Carnegie has asked that granite be used, and will bear the 
estimated additional expense of about 100,000 dols. The sum 
originally given by him was 1,000,000 dols., the city agreeing to 


maintain the library at a cost of not less than 40,000 dols. 
yearly. Mr. Carnegie then placed another 1,000,000 dols. in 
bonds in the hands of the Art Committee, the proceeds of 
50,000 dols. a year to be spent for works of art and for specimens 
for the art gallery and museum attached to the central building. 
There will be five branch libraries in connection with the 
principal one, the latter to cost 850,000 dols., while the 
branches will cost 250,000 dols. The city of Pittsburgh has. 
granted a plot of 19 acres at the entrance to the park given to the 
city by Mrs. Scheney. Upon this the buildings will be erected. 
The city has also given to one of Mr. Carnegie’s partners (Mr. 
Henry Phipps) the right to erect a conservatory, at a cost of 
not less than 125,000 dols., which will be Mr. Phipps’s contribu- 
tion to the great gift. ' . 

THE Engineering News, of New York, says :—Levee con- 
tracts, to the amount of 1,814,572 dols., were let last year by 
Mr. Wm. Starling, chief engineer of the Board of Mississippi 
Levee Commissioners. | Mr. Starling visited Holland last year 
in the interest of the Board, and carefully examined the river- 
dyke system of that country. His report will be submitted’ to 
the American Society of Civil Engineers in the form of a paper. 
He says, in his official report, in discussing the cause of floods, 
that as faras the Mississippi river is concerned there appears. 
to be no evidence to favour the common theory that deforesting- 
is an important agent in producing the recent floods. As proof 
he shows that the flood on the Ohio river of 1847 was never 
surpassed until 1883-84, and the greatest flood in the Missis- 
sippi was in 1847, and has never since been approached by 
4 feet, and the nearest approach was in 1858. In the Lower 
Mississippi the great flood of 1828 was never exceeded until 
1882, and there the excess was doubtful. Mr. Starling ascribes. 
the later heavy floods merely to an excessive rainfall from 
storm centres originating in the Gulf of Mexico and passing 
northward. 


THE British Consul at Chicago, Colonel J. Hayes: Sadler> 
has reported to the Foreign Office upon the present condition 
and prospects of the “ World’s Columbian Exposition,” to be 
held at Chicago in 1893. All the available information on the 
subject has already appeared in these columns. 


THE Chicago North-Western Lumberman says :—In addi- 
tion to tight money markets, checked building operations, 
generally reduced demand, close margins and financial troubles 
during 1891, the lumbermen of the country had a bad year for 
fires. The annual records’ have shown a constant and large 


112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 


“SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT 


seven days. Fineness, 2,5(0 
meshes to square inch, with 
sess than 10 per cent. residue. 
\ Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
Cardiff and Hereford Water 
Works. 
} Specially adapted for Con- 
| crete Floorsand StreetPaving. 


“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEME®#T 
Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2801bs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
Pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 
ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BuvE Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


PILKINGTON & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), : 


Monument Chambers, 


STREET 


(Corner of FISH 
STREET 
HILL). 


ASPHALTE 


AND 
FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim? 
Steam 8awing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


~ Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Natls, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
. Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality ,Colour, and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862, 
“Model Dweiling,’’ New- 
castle Exhibition ,1887. 


\s ‘Y) LIGHT SEA GREEN. fe 
7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRiOEZS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
&uU de HOIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 600,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & CO. 
ENGINEERS, 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
} (sent post free), 


LIM 


KESWICK, C 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


(1871. 


Telephone:— 


Telegrams:— 
Bolts  /z 
*) “T IMMER, LONDON,” 


€oRM.oF Broce 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALT 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE €0, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 0 


ways, Footways, é OY 


Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
¢tables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 

Breweries, 


Lavatories, Pall 


can be obtained: 
from the Offices, 
14 to 16 
; PALMERSTON 
ire | BUILDINGS, 


OLD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Every information to be obtained at the Company's 
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increase in property losses by fire, the fignres for the year 
recently closed having exceeded the aggregate of any former 
summary. During 1891 a total of 856 fires were reported in the 
columns of this paper, as compared with 718 for 1890, 662 in 
1889, 494 in 1888 and 349 in 1887. These figures show an 
‘appalling increase. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AT the meeting of the London County Council it was resolved 
to grant the application of the Commissioners for St. James’s 
Public Baths for a loan of 3,o00/. to construct a new swimming- 
bath, 

THREE plans have been submitted to the Bridgnorth Board 
of Guardians by Mr. Meredith, architect, Kidderminster, for 
proposed alterations to the infirmary. Plan No. 1 has been 
selected. 

A REPORT on the unsatisfactory state of the parish church 
manse, at Rutherglen, has been made by Mr. J. J. Craig, C.E., 
who recommends the erection of a new building as the wisest 
course. 

THE workmen engaged on the alterations carried out at the 
Selby Union Workhouse, at a cost of about 8,o00/., have been 
entertained to dinner in one of the new rooms of the workhouse, 
to commemorate the completion of the’principal part of the work. 
The chairman of the Board, Mr. Staniland, presided, and the 
members and officials of the Board were present, as well as 
Mr. H. L. Tacon, Rotherham, the architect, and Mr. Bradford, 
of the firm of Messrs. Chadwick & Sons, Mexborough, the 
«contractors. 

THE workmen engaged on the building of the Constitutional 
‘Club at Burgess Hill have been entertained at dinner by Mr. 
Blaker, the chairman of the club. Among others present were 
Mr. S. Denman, the architect, and Mr. Hellier, foreman of the 
works. 

PLANS have been prepared by Mr. George Wormal, 
:architect, for increasing the accommodation at the Stafford 
Workhouse, at an estimated cost of about 4,o00/., and which 
would provide for thirty-five additional inmates. 

AT the Runnacleeve Hotel, Ilfracombe, a hall in course of 
erection, and intended to accommodate 700 people, suddenly 
collapsed while about forty men were at work onit. The fall is 
supposed to have resulted from heavy rain causing a subsidence 
‘in the foundations. 


1 


AT the meeting of the North Staffordshire Naturalists’ Field 
Club, the president, Mr. Thomas Wardle, said he understood 
there was a proposition to pull down the fine old thirteenth- 
century tower at Newcastle. It was one of the most venerable 
monuments in the county, and any proposition to demolish it 
would be most jealously watched by that society. Mr. Lynam 
said he understood that Mr. Stanier had generously offered to 
rebuild the tower, but what that meant it was not easy to say. 
From what he knew of Mr. Stanier, he believed he would be 
reluctant to do anything which would involve an archzological 
loss to the county. 

AT the meeting of the managers of the Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary, the reports of the medical and surgical staffs and of 
Mr. Sydney Mitchell, architect, as to the proposed extension of 
the buildings were under consideration. As the result of the 
deliberations, the Extension Committee were authorised to 
approach the governors of George Watson’s College for boys 
and the directors of the Sick Children’s Hospital on the question 
of the acquisition of the sites of these institutions. 

THE Glasgow Dean of Guild Court has granted a warrant 
for the erection of Board schools at the corner of Albany Street 
and Preston Street. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE new Board Schools, Swindon, are being warmed and 
ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates, the same being supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of 
Manchester. 

THE patent ventilating grates of Mr. John Grundy are now 
being supplied to the Mill Street Mission Halls, Dublin. 

THE Clonmel Corporation are about to carry out waterworks 
at an estimated cost of 14,4377. Tenders have been received 
for the iron pipes and valves, and the tender of the Stanton 
Ironworks Co., Limited, for 4,348/. 14s. has been accepted. The 
works will commence immediately. The engineer to the scheme 
is Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham. 

THE tender of Messrs. H. Sibthorpe & Son, of Dublin, 
amounting to 750/., has been accepted for the redecoration of 
the Round Room of the Dublin Mansion House. It is further 
contemplated to substitute electric light in place of gas. 

THE Liverpool Water Committee have recommended for 
acceptance, in connection with the construction of the subway 
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beneath the Manchester Ship. Canal for the furposes of the 


Vymwy aqueduct, the tender of Messrs. Easton & Anderson, 
Limited, for the construction of a hydraulic engine and pumps 
for a sum of 876/. 

@ THE Leighton Buzzard Local Boar 1 have accepted a tender 
of Messrs. Isler & Co., of Southwark, to sink a borehole for 
water for 1152. A plot of land is to be purchased for a water- 
tower and pumping-station. 

THE Baths Committee of the Aston Local Board have 
recommended the adoption of electric light for the public baths 
and public buildings, and the acceptance of the tender of 
Messrs. Fowler, Lancaster & Co. for the execution of the work 
at the sum of 1,594/., with the sum of 30/. per annum for the 
maintenance for a period of five years, 


IT is understood that prominent members of Parliament— 
both Conservatives and Liberals—have decided to take up the 
case of Mr. Henry Sell, against the Post Office. It appears 
that 40,000 merchants have registered their abbreviated tele- 
graphic addresses at the General Post Office, each paying 
1/7, Is. per annum for the privilege, and it would admittedly 
be of great public convenience to have these addresses printed 
and sold to the public at a cheap rate. Mr. Sell has collected 
and published for some years a directory of them; and he 
alleges that if the Post Office would supply him with addresses 
not yet included in his collection, he would be able to publish 
a complete list at a very low price. For some unknown reason, 
the officials refuse him all assistance. Mr. Sell madea final 
application, backed up by a petition signed by numerous firms 
of the very highest position, but was again unsuccessful. It 
seems that after rejecting Mr. Sell’s request, the postal authori- 
ties sent out proposals for the issuing of an official list, but 
utterly failed, and had to abandon all idéa of publishing one. 


THE action at the instance of the Glasgow Police Com- 
missioners, asking that the Subway Company be ordained to 
take down a brick chimney-stalk erected by them in St. Enoch 
Square for the purpose of ventilating the tunnel while in course 
of construction, has just been before Sheriff Balfour. Mr. John 
Lindsay, on behalf of the Commissioners, said they did not now 
insist upon the chimney being taken down, as they were pre- 
pared to admit that the erection was as good a means of 
diminishing the nuisance from smoke as could be devised. He 
therefore asked his lordship to dismiss the petition and find no 
expenses due between the parties. The sheriff adopted this 
suggestion and dismissed the petition. 


ELECTRIC 
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WE hear that the National ,Telegraph Works Company, 
Limited, are introducing to the public a new patent window- 
frame, the invention of the company’s managing director, Mr. 
J. Slater Lewis, and styled “ Lewis’s Pressed Steel Window 
Frame.” The advantages aimed at are economy in cost price 
and in cost of freightage, occupying little space of storage and 
immunity from loss by breakage or damage by transit and 
despatch, including the dangers incidental to transport on the 
rough and mountainous routes that serve as roadways in the 
colonies. 


VARIETIES. 


IT is proposed to borrow 3,000/. for the”purpose of laying out a 
portion of the Edge Lane Hall Estate as an extension of the 
Wavertree Park, Liverpool. 

THE Sutherland County Council has made a grant of 1,500/. 
for the construction of a boat pier at Embo, near Dornoch, and 
another of 2,400/. for one at Golspie. 

THE Hoylake Local Board have decided to seek plans far 
public offices which they propose to build at a cost of about 
3,000/7, A sum of 25/7. is to be devoted for the purpose of 
awarding premiums. 

AT a meeting of the Toxteth Board of Guardians it was 
resolved to apply to the Local Government Board for permission 
to borrow 43,000/. for the erection of the proposed hospital. 

IN a letter to the Manchester Guardian in regard of the 
proposed Whitworth Institute, Mr. E. Salamons, president of 
the Manchester Society of Architects, says :—“ The conditions 
imposed upon competitors by the committee were such that fe 


_for one, felt unable, consistently with the pride I feel in the 


profession, to submit designs ; and doubtless the same feeling 
actuated others. This, in my opinion, is sufficient to account 
for the few sets of drawings that were sent in.” 
THE /ndian Engineer of the 9th ult., among other matter, 
includes a notice of a steam fire-engine built by Messrs. Shand, 
Mason & Co. for the colonies ; also the specification of Mr. 
B. R. Harrington, C.E., for the sewerage of suburban Calcutta.. 
THE Madras Mail gives a précis of the official report of the 
Public Works Department. The most important work referred 
to is that connected with the construction of Madras Harbour. 
THE new bridge at Lettoch, Glenrinnes, on which a large 
sum of money has been spent, and which was only completed a 
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ew months ago, has, partially collapsed. <A farmer on his way, 

to market passed over the bridge a minute before it fell 
Several other parts of the bridge are bulging out and rent. 
The old road and bridge have had to be utilised for traffic. 


THE death is announced, in his seventy-third year, at 
Dorlfn, Corstorphine, of Mr. John Chesser, architect. Born at 
Dalmeny, the deceased, on acquiring a knowledge of the joiner 
trade, crossed the Border, and while yet a young man held the 
post of master of works during the erection of: some public 
buildings in Lincolnshire. On the death of his father he 
returned to Dalmeny, and succeeded him as superintendent of 
works on the estate of the late Earl of Rosebery. In 1858 Mr. 
Chesser was appointed superintendent of works to the Gover- 
nors of Heriot’s Hospital, and_he continued to act in that 
capacity until about three years ago, when, on account of 
failing health, he resigned, and was granted a retiring allowance. 


VENTILATION OF SEWERS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


THE committee of the Birmingham Corporation having charge 
of the sewers report that they have for several months had 
under consideration complaints received by them of smells 
escaping from the sewers into the streets. It is obvious that 
the generation of sewer-gases cannot be entirely avoided, and 
the committee have, therefore, considered how the generation 
of sewer-gas could be reduced, and how the gases generated 
could be disposed of with the least annoyance and danger. 
They are of opinion that by the substitution, wherever 
financially practicable, of paved carriageways for macadam 
roads, and by more frequent flushing of the sewers, the sewers 
would be kept cleaner and the arrest and subsequent decom- 
position of the sewage in the sewers would be reduced. They 
have recently purchased a modern flushing tank, on wheels, 
capable of containing 1,800 gallons of water, flush from which 
can be regulated by a discharge valve, according to the size of 
the sewer, and they intend ordering two more tanks on the same 
principle, but holding goo gallons each. These are, of course, 
in addition to the ordinary flushing carts, which can be advan- 
tageously used for the smaller sewers. Many of the complaints 
received have come from the higher parts of the city, and, 
doubtless, are often caused by the natural tendency of gas to seek 
the highest outlet. It is probable that by localising the gases 


by means of valves and syphons some of these complaints might 
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be reduced, and the committee have instructed the city sur 
veyor to adopt such a course in those cases where he considers 
it would be beneficial. With regard to the ventilation of sewers 
many plans have been tried, the most general being that adopted 
in Birmingham, viz. by open shafts from the crown of the sewer. 
to the crown of the roadway, with the addition in many instances 
of the gully drains. Deodorisation of the gases by means of 
charcoal has been tried but generally abandoned, the charcoal 
requiring frequent renewal or becoming clogged, and preventing’ 
the free passage of the gases. The connection of sewers with 
factory chimneys is a plan which has been recommended and 
tried by the city surveyor, but, apart from the difficulty of 
obtaining the consent of the owners to such connections, the 
effect, though good, is very limited in its operation, and such 
connections could only be made with advantage when the 
chimney is at a short distance only from the street sewer. The 
committee have also tried in two places where complaints were’ 
made of the escape of sewer-gas patent gas-destructors, which. 
consist of jets of coal-gas surrounded by metal cones placed in 
the bases of hollow columns, but the action of the apparatus is 
not sufficiently energetic, in the opinion of the committee, to 
justify the initial and annual outlay involved in the extension of 
the system. Upcast pipes, with cowls at the top, placed 
at the sides of buildings, have been tried in some places, 
particularly in Nottingham, and are said to work well. Several 
have been erected and tested by the city surveyor, who reports 
that he considers them good as supplemental to rather than in 
substitution for the open grating at the road surfaces, and the 
committee propose to extend the use of such pipes in suitable 
situations. The committee do not consider the plan adopted 
in some towns of utilising the rain-water down-spouts as 
ventilators is one that should be encouraged, as in their opinion 
it is one that is fraught with much danger to the public health. 
A system of forcing fresh air through the sewers has been 
experimented upon, but the committee have not sufficient 
information concerning its working to warrant them in express- 
ing an opinion upon it. The surveyor has also had under con- 
sideration a scheme suggested by Mr. W. H. France, in a paper 
read by him before the Birmingham Philosophical Society, and 
based upon the ventilation of coal mines by fans. But as this 
system would require for its proper working the stopping up of 
all gully and other openings except those at dead ends, and the 
provision of a large number of fans, the committee do not think 
the scheme could be successfully adopted in a large town like 
Birmingham. The attention of the committee having been 
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called to an address by Dr. Attfield before the Natural History 
Society, in which he advocated the abolition of the present 
system of ventilation of sewers and the substitution of a system 
of vents only, they referred the matter to the city surveyor and 
medical officer of health, who agree that such a system would 
not only, ina large town like Birmingham, entail an enormous 
expense, but would be productive of most serious consequences 
to health, It may be desirable in particular cases where street 
gullies, from which sewer-gas is emitted, are very near to the 
doors or windows of houses, to trap them, but the systematic 
trapping of the existing gullies would entail a very considerable 
expenditure of money, and would tend to the driving of sewer- 
gas into private drains, and where the house connections were 
not properly trapped, into the houses. In many of the com- 
plaints received, the smell is described as similar to that from 
water in which cabbage had been boiled, and the committee 
would point out to householders that they might materially 
lessen the nuisance from this source by seeing that the water 
in which vegetables for household use are boiled is allowed to 
cool before being poured into the drains. In addition to the 
general question the committee have also considered the 
memorial from residents in or near to Ellen Street, Brookfields, 
with reference to the smell arising from the sewer in that street, 
and with permission of the School Board they caused a venti- 
lating shaft, 12 inches circular and 36 feet high, to be erected 
by the side of the Board School in that street, which they 
believe has had the effect of considerably reducing the smell. 
The committee are prosecuting further inquiries on the subject. 


COAL IN KENT. 


A. LECTURE was delivered by Professor Boyd Dawkins in 
Manchester on “ The Further Discovery of Coal at Dover and 
its bearing on the Coal Question.” He said that on a former 
occasion when he mentioned this coal discovery, he pointed out 
-hat at a depth of something like 27 feet from the surface of the 
coal measure rocks a seam of coal was struck 2 feet 6 inches in 
thickness, and beside that, and separated from it by 4 inches of 
shale, there was another seam 1 foot thick. He had to give 
them now the results of subsequent exploration. The first coal 
(2 feet 6 inches) was at a depth of 1,140 feet; the next 
seam was struck at a depth of 1,231 feet, and was 2 feet in 
thickness. The third, also 2 feet thick, was struck at 1,279 
feet, the fourth (1 foot 3 inches) at 1,313 feet, the fifth (1 foot) at 
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1,434 feet, the sixth (2 feet 6 inches) at 1,458 feet, the seventh 
(2 feet 3 inches) at 1,614 feet, the eighth (2 feet 6 inches) at 
1,808 feet, and the ninth—the last which up to the present time 
had been struck—was 1 foot 8 inches in thickness, and 
occurred ata depth of 1,875 feet. Thus no fewer than nine 
seams of coal were revealed in that section. In their thinness 
they reminded him more distinctly of the coal-seams of the 
North of France and of Belgium than any others, and he had 
little doubt that they were representative of, and formerly were 
continuous with, the Belgian coalfield. The evidence was too 
strong to leave any doubt that they belonged to the true 
carboniferous series. Adding together the thickness of the 
several seams they had a total of over 17 feet of coal, and out of 
that 17 feet—excluding the last seam, which had not entered 
into his calculation—Mr. Brady, éngineer-in-chief to the 
South-Eastern Railway Company, estimated the amount of 
workable coal which had up to the present time been proved at 
not less than 14 feet in thickness, Looking at the total thick- 
ness of those measures, namely, 762 feet, as far as they had 
been proved, between the lowest coals and the surface of the 
coal measure rocks, he thought that that was a very fair allowance 
ofcoal seams. They would of course like to know the direction — 
taken by those seams. As yet no step had been taken 
to find that out, for the good reason that they hoped in a 
comparatively short time to sink and verify the results by an 
actual shaft. There was every probability that the measures were 
continued eastward in the direction of Calais ; their westward 
direction was a matter which of course required to be proved. 
He would in the next place discuss the question whether in 
that south-eastern coalfield—the existence of which had been 
proved up to the hilt—the coal occurred at workable depths, 
As bearing on that they had the fact that in Lancashire several 
mines were worked at considerably greater depths—the Ashton 
Moss Pitt, for instance, at 3,090 feet, and the Pendleton Colliery 
at depths from 2,550 feet to 3,000 feet below the surface. 
When, therefore, they found coal seams at comparatively 
shallow depths—under 1,900 feet—they had not got at all to 
the limit of workable depth ; and it seemed to him, in all 
human probability, that the further down they went the more 
coal they would find, just as was the case with the Belgian 
measures. It was clear, therefore, that those coals in south- 
eastern England were not situated at too great a depth to be 
workable at a profit. Upon that question they had consulted 
some experts, who had given their opinion to the effect that 
the indications presented warranted them in sinking a shaft, 
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and that advice they meant to follow. Speaking of the quality 
of the coal (some samples of which were exhibited), Professor 
Dawkins said that it was soft and exceedingly bright, and 
although it had been very much broken up, and necessarily so, 
by the great pressure to which it was subjected in the opera- 
tion of boring, the fragments they were able to show told their 
own tale. They were for the most part cubical or nearly so, 
which showed an absence of the crushing often found in the 
neighbourhood of faults. This discovery of coal at Dover, he 
pointed out, would probably be attended by far-reaching results. 


THE BLACKMOOR TUNNEL. 


Av a special meeting of the Leeds Corporation Waterworks 
Committee, says the Leeds Mercury, Mr. Alf Cooke presiding, 
a matter of some importance and interest with regard to the 
Blackmoor Tunnel came up for consideration. In April of 
last year Messrs. Arnold Lupton & John Sturgeon wrote to 
the Corporation making a claim for 2} per cent. commission on 
the contract price of the work of constructing Blackmoor 
Tunnel, for which they, in common with other engineers, sub- 
mitted a scheme, which they alleged had been substantially 
carried out. The contract price, they understood, was 21,000/., 
their claim consequently being for 5257. The matter again 
came before the Waterworks Committee, a communication 
referring to the subject being read from Mr. E. Basil Lupton, 
solicitor to Messrs. Lupton & Sturgeon. A circular letter had 
also been sent to the members of the committee, in the course 
of which Messrs. Lupton & Sturgeon said, “We have already 
Written to you two letters on the subject of our claims in con- 
nection with the above, which we regret you have not seen fit 
to recognise. We have been, therefore, much against our will, 
compelled to take legal advice. We have consulted three 
different firms of solicitors in Leeds, Chester and London, and 
each of them advise us that our claim is sound in law; we 
have also taken the opinion of two eminent counsel, Mr. Cyril 
Dodd, Q.C., and Mr. Payne. As to the intrinsic merits of the 
case, we do not suppose that it is possible for any person who 
is well informed on the subject to doubt that we are entitled to 
payment as a simple matter of justice. And, in addition, we 
should think that as a matter of policy it was sound economy to 
pay those engineers whose designs and arguments have saved 
the town from wasting 90,000/. upon a dangerous and risky 
scheme, which, even if it could have been accomplished, would 
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have necessitated the imposition of a special water-rate to cover 
the interest and capital charges. Our legal and moral claim is, 
therefore, so complete that we think it can be only necessary 
to remind you of the facts to induce you to give a favourable 
consideration to our very moderate demands. We should be 
quite prepared to leave the amount of the sum to be 
paid to us to be settled by some competent and im- 
partial gentleman; and we think that if you have con- 
fidence in the justice of your previous refusal to re- 
munerate us for the work we have done and expenses we have 
incurred, at your invitation and in reliance upon our receiving 
fair and honourable treatment at your hands, you will have no 
difficulty in agreeing with us on the name of some suitable and 
competent arbitrator. We have such confidence in the justice 
of our claim that it would be difficult to mention a disinterested 
gentleman of suitable position and experience whose arbitration 
we should decline. In conclusion,: our position is this :— 
1. We, as engineers, designed the Blackmoor Tunnel, and at 
the special request of the Water Committee submitted our 
plans and estimates to them. 2. The committee adopted our 
designs substantially, and so saved about 60,000/, (the difter- 
ence between the estimated cost of the original scheme and the 
cost of the scheme now carried out), and the work is now near 
a successful completion. 3. We now ask to be paid a very 
moderate sum for our time and expense. 4. We have evidence 
to prove that it was understood that if our designs were 
adopted we were to be paid for them or employed as engineers, 
and it is impossible for the committee honourably to refuse to 
pay us. Large sums have been paid to engineers for advice 
and plans and estimates which were not adopted and proved of 
no use whatever to the town, while we, whose plans have been 
substantially adopted, have received nothing, although our 
out-of-pocket expenses alone have probably exceeded those of 
all the other competing engineers together, owing to the very 
exhaustive manner in which we dealt with the problem. 
5. We have counsel’s opinion that our case is good in law. 
6. We offer to abide by the decision of some competent and. 
impartial gentleman as to the amount due to us.” 

The resolution arrived at by the committee with regard to 
this letter was that its receipt should be acknowledged and the 
claimants informed, through their solicitor, that the committee 
declined, as they had declined before, to recognise any 
liability in the matter, and that they were prepared to accept 
service of any proceedings which Messrs. Lupton & Sturgeon 
might see fit to institute. 
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REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A PUBLIC meeting of representatives of the counties of Forfar, 
Fife and Perth has been held at the Town Hall, Dundee, in 
connection withthe National Registration of Plumbers. It was 
Stated that a congress of representatives of plumbers and 
sanitary authorities would be held at Dundee during the 
current year. The Lord Provost, in moving the adoption of 
the report on the progress made in the district during the year, 
referred to the application of grants by the County Councils in 
aid of the plumbing classes in the three counties. The report 
included reference to a library of books on plumbing and 
sanitation established during the year at Dundee. Ex-Bailie 
Ogilvie, in seconding the adoption of the report, referred to the 
necessity for stututory powers to give effect to the registration 
system. Dr. Lennox, medical officer of health, quoted statistics 
showing the relation between plumbers’ work and the bills of 
mortality and sickness. Besides the master and operative 
plumbers elected to serve on the district council for the 
ensuing year, Lord Provost Matthewson was elected president, 
and ex-Provost Ballingall re-elected, and ex-Bailie Ogilvie 
elected vice-president. Mr. J. J. Henderson was re-elected 
secretary and Mr. W. Farquharson treasurer. 


THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ArtER the eleven years that have elapsed since the last 
Electrical Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, the announcement 
of a fresh one has aroused the interest of all who have watched 
the progress of electric lighting, and also that of those who 
interest themselves in the construction of dynamos and electric 
motors. From our point of view we are rather disappointed 
with the exhibition—it is not yet complete, and very few of the 
stands are attended by persons competent to give information 
as to specialties of the firms represented. We may, however, 
refer to some of the stands and their exhibits, and as we have 
only one with which to find fault, we will commence with that. 
At Siand No. 42 Messrs. EASTON & ANDERSON exhibited some 
“Prentice” dynamos—this was on the evening of the Ist inst.— 
and on one the brush was “sparking” to.an extent that would 
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cause any engineer to hesitate before he recommended that 
form of dynamo for use in any installation. It is only fair to 
state our opinion that Messrs. Easton & Anderson have the 
dynamos in the exhibition merely to show the quality of the 
engines by which they are driven. 


The most conspicuous stand in the whole exhibition is that 
of THE BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. Their mast, 63 feet high, with six lamps, each of 
2,000 candle-power, stands pre-eminent. Not far off we see 
the incandescent lamps shown at a lower level by Messrs. 
SIEMENS ; these were more intensely brilliant, but the light from 
them is localised, and this we have always noticed, that the 
incandescent light cannot be diffused as is the arc light. The 
method of steel-lagging the field magnets in the “ Brush” 
dynamos is certainly advantageous ; but probably them most 
novel improvement is using what we may call strip brushes for 
taking off the current from the dynamo. Tapes of copper-wire - 
gauze replace the usual brushes, and by their more constant 
contact insure a more uniform current, and “sparking” is 
avoided, even if the dynamo is in inexperienced hands. The 
Focal arc observer is worthy of consideration ; it is so fitted 
that continuous observations may be taken without wearying 
the eye of the observer. Everything shown on this stand is 
worth seeing, but we have not space to describe them. 


Messrs. WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, LIMITED, 
attract our attention at once to the “Kingdon” inductor 
dynamo. This is designed for use in central stations, and its 
great advantage is that there are no moving wires ; the armature 
and field magnets are fixed ; the latter are excited by a constant 
current, and the working current is induced in the coils around the 
former by soft iron plates carried upon a revolving disc. This 
is so fascinating a subject that we might be tempted to enter 
further upon it, but space forbids. We cannot leave the exhibits 
of this firm without noticing, however briefly, the Cornbrook 
motor ; this is very simple in construction—a most excellent 
thing in motors—and being compact is especially adapted for 
launches. 

Messrs. H. F. JozL & Co. have a very interesting stand. 
The Joel patent slow-speed dynamos have so established their 
reputation that they need no comment from us. The switch- 
boards fitted with voltmeters and ammeters, the Joel main 
switches and cut-outs are well arranged. 

THE ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION CO., 
LIMITED, Wolverhampton, exhibit some excellent machines. 
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They show one “ Elwell-Parker” motor-generater, transforming 
from 1,000 to 110 volts, with a capacity of 4o kilo-watts. With- 
out going into technical details, we may mention that this 
machine is driven from the Sydenham central station by a 
current of 1,000 volts tension, and the low-tension winding on 
the armature supplies a current of 110 volts to drive the motors 
on the stands. The construction and finish of the work is 
excellent. 

The whole exhibition is simply crowded with dynamos, but 
we can hardly pass them without noticing those shown by Mr. 
WILSON HARTNELL, one 280-light, the other 80-light. . 

In many cases the electrical character of the exhibition 
aftords an opening for the introduction of engines specially 
designed to drive dynamos. There is no fault to be found with 
the Galloway engines which drive the dynamos on the 
GULCHER system and light the Palace; and, in fact, it is a 
relief to stand by them after passing a dynamo driven by a 
silent gas-engine not far off. 

Gas-engines are, of course, present in considerable numbers, 
but Messrs. DicK KERR & Co. yet hold their own with the 
‘ Griffin,” especially for high-power engines. 

In regard to the matter of driving dynamos, we were rather 
surprised that the ‘ Parson’s” steam turbine has not appeared. 
It is reported to be so successful in other work as a steady 
driver, and a reliable one, that it is missed from such an 
exhibition. 


EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY. 


THE appeal in the case Hart v. Mowlem & Co. came before 
the Queen’s Bench Division. According to the Z7z7mes’ report it 
was an action by a workman against his employers for an injury 
caused by some carelessness of workmen, the action being 
brought, in the alternative, at common law, and under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, to meet the alternative case of the 
injuries being caused by persons who were or were not in 
the same employ as the plaintiff, the question in the case 
being whether the plaintiff was employed by or for Mowlem & 
Co. or another party, a sub-contractor. The firm of Mowlem 
& Co. were engaged in the great works at the Liverpool Street 
station of the Great Eastern Railway Company. The plaintiff 
stated he was actually employed as a bricklayer by one Bills, 
who, he said, was Mowlem & Co.’s head foreman, but he was 
to obey the orders of one Speechley, an under-foreman. The 
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fact was that Bills had entered into a sub-contract in writing 
with Mowlems to do the brickwork at certain prices, “ material 
for my use being placed as near as possible to the works ; money 
to beadvanced by you as the works proceed on the certificate of 
your rianager, 5 per cent. being retained, &c. Should the work 
not be proceeding satisfactorily to yourselves or the engineer to 
the company, you are to beat liberty to take the work out of my 
hands or give me a week’s notice. I also’ undertake to be in 
constant personal charge of the work.” Such being the 
contract between Mowlems and Bills, and he having engaged 
plaintiff as a bricklayer, a labourer, likewise employed by Bills, 
and who was wheeling a barrow of bricks on scaffold planks, 
somehow, as was suggested, through some weakness of the 
planks, let the barrow of bricks fall on the plaintiff, and so injured 
his spine as to incapacitate him from work, and for this he 
brought the action against Mowlems, and, it having been set up 
that the plaintiff was engaged, not by them, but by Bills, not on 
their behalf, but as a sub-contractor, the case for the plaintiff 
was put in the alternative, either at common law (under which, 
however, he could only recover in the City Court 50/.) or under 
the Employers’ ‘Liability Act, in the event of its being con 
sidered that the plaintiff and labourer were in “a common 
employment.” . Witnesses were heard on both sides, and Bills. 
and Speechley were both called, and it appeared that Bills paid! 
the men, getting money, however, from Mowlems, whose name 
was put up, and the “plant” was theirs. The case was tried 
in the City Court before Mr. Kerr, who left it to the jury, both 
at common law and on the Act, and in particular whether the 
plaintiff was in the employment of Mowlem & Co.; but he made 
very strong remarks as to the sub-contract, observing that it 
was easy to produce a document which was not a contract, but 
only a professed contract, &c., The jury found that plaintiff 
was in the employment of defendants, and that Bills and 
Speechley were foremen of Mowlem & Co., and that the 
injury was caused by their negligence, and they gave alterna- 
tive verdicts for the plaintiff, at common law for 5o/., or under 
the Act for 170/. This was an application on the part of 
Mowlem & Co. to set aside the verdict (1) on the ground that 
there was no evidence that the plaintiff was in their employ- 
ment at the time of the accident, and that he consequently 
could not sue them under the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880; 
| (2) that there was no evidence of any negligence on their part, 
or of any person in their employment for whose negligence they 
would be liable under the Act ; (3) that there was no evidence 
i of any negligence or breach of duty on their part toward the 
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plaintiff justifying the verdict at common law ; (4) that the judge 
misdirected the jury in putting the case to them at common 
law. The judge sent to the Court a transcript of the shorthand- 
writer’s notes of the whole of the evidence—question and 
answer—extending over about 100 sheets, which their lord- 
ships animadverted upon as very inconvenient and expensive 
to the parties. 

Mr. Finlay, Q.C. (with Mr. Ruegg), appeared for Mowlem 
& Co. in support of their application to set aside the verdict, 
urging that, though Bills was paid by them, he was only paid 
on certificates as a sub-contractor and not as their foreman to 
pay their men, but to pay his own men out of his contract 
money. [Mr. Justice Hawkins observed that the question 
really was this—that a contractor having entered into a sub- 
contract has been held liable for negligence of the sub-con- 
tractor’s men.] That is the question. [Mr. Justice Wills 
observed that as to the verdict given at “common law” it was 
really for the defendants, for it showed that the plaintiff and 
the persons who caused the injury were in the same employ.] 
Exactly so. [Mr. Justice.Hawkins: As regards the liability 
under the Act, the question is important as to liability of con- 
tractors in cases of sub-contracts.]. It is so, and as to that the 
contractor is entitled to have the verdict entered for him. For 
how could it be said under the Act that the plant, &c., was 
defective or that the accident arose from the negligence of 
someone for whom Mowlem & Co. were responsible? [Mr. 
Justice Hawkins: It is suggested that there were only two 
planks, and that they were insufficient. The plant was 
Mowlem’s, and was it not for them or their foreman to see that 
the planks used were sufficient?] There was no evidence of 
their or his knowledge of any insufficiency. The planks were 
good enough ; the using them was Bills’s act. 

Mr. Henry Kisch appeared for the plaintiff in support of the 
verdict in his favour, either at common law or under the Act. 
The main point is as to the effect of the sub-contract, and that 
is of immense importance, for it will afford a very easy mode 
of employers getting out of the Act altogether by merely making 
a sub-contract, possibly with a person not solvent. [Mr. Justice 
Hawkins: That would be, if so intended, a sham contract, and 
should be so put to the jury on the evidence.] It was so put in 
this case. [Mr. Justice Hawkins: Hardly so, with such strong 
observations from the judge—not directly—whether it was a 
sham.] No fraud is imputed to Messrs. Mowlem. [ Mr. 
Justice Wills: It was either a sham, or not so.] It would be 
So easy a way of getting out of the liability to set up a sub- 
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contract. [Mr. Justice Wills: That is, you mean an apparent, 
not a real contract.] There was evidence here that there was 
not a real sub-contract. [Mr. Justice Wills: What evidence ?] 
The name of Mowlem & Co. was put up; the plaintiff saw no 
other, and would suppose he was employed by them ; and then 
when an accident has happened he is told that he was employed 
by a sub-contractor. This would be a complete evasion of the 
Employers’ Liability Act. And no one from Mowlem & Co. 
was called as a witness. The question was left to the jury, and 
they found that the plaintiff was employed by Mowlem & Co. 
[Mr. Justice Hawkins: Certainly the defendants are not en- 
titled on these findings to the verdict. But our impression is 
that the great question has not been satisfactorily tried. Very 
strong observations were made by the judge as to the sub- 
contract.] Still it was substantially left to the jury. [Mr. 
Justice Wills: There was no evidence that it was a sham.] 
The jury expressly found that Bills was the foreman of 
Mowlem & Co. [Mr. Justice Hawkins: But on what evi- 
dence?] The Court seems to think the verdict not satisfactory 
on the evidence. [Mr. Justice Hawkins : We think not.| Then 
the plaintiff would prefer a new trial to a verdict for 5o/. 

Mr. Ruegg, in reply, urged that there was not a shadow of 
evidence that the sub-contract was not genuine. . 

The Court came to the conclusion, without expressing any 
opinion on the case, that it had not been satisfactorily tried and 
determined, and that therefore it must go to a new trial, either 
in the same Court or in the High Court, as the parties might 
prefer. 

Mr. Ruegg said he should not object to the case being 
removed into this Court. 

Mr. Kisch said this would cause delay and increased ex- 
pense ; any County Court would do. 

Mr. Ruegg suggested that the case might go to Guildhall 
without delay, as the list there was just finished. 

Mr. Kisch suggested that it might go to the Mayor’s Court, 
but 

Mr. Ruegg said it must not go to the Mayor’s Court, but 
suggested that it should go to the Bloomsbury Court before 
Judge Bacon and a jury. 

Mr. Kisch assented to that. 

Ordered accordingly ; case to be tried again at the Blooms- 
bury Court, with a jury ; costs to abide the event, except as to 
the costs of the shorthand writer, which were not to be allowed 
to either side, the Court thinking shorthand notes unnecessary, 
as the material facts might be put down on a sheet of paper. 
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THE TEAK TRACE IN SIAM.* 


"LEAK forests exist all over the five northern Lao provinces, and 
many of them are worked by Asiatic British subjects, under 
contract with the chiefs and other owners, in some cases by 
lease for a period of years, in others upon annual agreements, 
the usual terms being a royalty of three or four rupees a log, 
besides the presents in the nature of a premium that are given 
in order to obtain a lease. The lessees seldom or hardly ever 
are men of capital, but obtain funds at a high rate of interest 
(generally 3 per cent. a month) from the Indian money lenders at 
Moulmein. A lessee will work part of a forest himself, another 
part will be sublet, and a third part will be handed over to con- 
tractors, who undertake to deliver logs at a fixed price at the 
bank of the stream by which they are to be floated down. The 
original lessee is bound to pay the royalty on each log before it 
leaves the limits of the forest on its way down to Moulmein or 
Bangkok, and to him the owner is entitled to look for payment. 
But sometimes he recognises the sub-lessee by consenting to 
receive the royalty from: him direct. . The foresters, being 
mostly men of straw, as a rule do not pay the royalty on taking 
away the timber, and in order to remove it have to give a pro- 
missory note for the amount due, with interest again at 3 per 
cent. a month, and they often assign by way of collateral 
security some indefinite number of logs still lying in the forest, 
or so many elephants, which are not in any way identified ; 
this sort of document they are in the habit of styling a 
mortgage. Everything goes smoothly enough if rain falls 
annually in sufficient quantity to float out into the rivers the 
logs which have been dragged into the mountain stream, The 
forester then sells them at Moulmein or Bangkok, or perhaps 
on the way to either of those places, and having got his money 
is in a position to redeem the note he has given for the royalty. 
If he is honest he gets on all right, but many of these men 
have extravagant habits and prefer spending the cash on 
women or temple building, the two kinds of luxury to which 
the Burman or Peguan is chiefly addicted. He gives 
fresh notes to the lessor, and the debt continues to grow 
at compound interest until all hope of its ever being dis- 
charged is given up by the parties. Then the owner tries to 


come down upon the lessee, sub-lessees and contractors ; he | 


* From a paper by Mr. Ernest Satou, C.M.G., read at a meeting 
of the Foreign and Colonial Section of the Society of Arts. 
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lays violent hands upon ‘all the logs lying in the forest and 
upon all the elephants he can find, no matter. whose they are, 
and in entire disregard of the rights of the men who have by 
their labour given to the timber nine-tenths of the value which 
it now possesses. And a pretty crop of lawsuits is. the result. 
Another source of dispute in past times has been the practice 
indulged in by some of the chiefs of granting away the same 
forest to two different individuals, or of giving the lease of a 
forest to one man after he has already accorded to another the 
right of cutting timber, in spite of a special treaty dating so far 
back as 1874, by which the Siamese Government undertook to 
put a stop to these proceedings. In another article of the same 
treaty it was provided that a court should be established to try 
all cases between British subjects and Siamese or Laos, but it 
never heard or decided a single action. A fresh treaty was 
therefore concluded in 1883, which, as far as can at present be 
seen, promises to produce better results under the constant super- 
vision of the vice-consul stationed at Chiengmai to look after’ 
the interests of the numerous British subjects scattered over 
the Northern Lao States. 

_The teak from the western part of Nan, the State of Phré, 
and from part of Lakhon comes down the Mé Yom past 
Sawankhal6ék, while a certain quantity descends from Eastern 
Nan and the provinces of.Phichai and Phitsanulék by the 
Menam Pho. A small quantity of inferior timber is obtained 
from the provinces of Sawankhal6ék and Sukkhothai also. The 
two rivers unite a short way above Paknampho, from which 
place the rafts pass down the Ménam. That of Western 
Lakhon, Northern and Eastern Chiengmai and Lamphun finds 
its way by the Mé Ping to Paknamphé and so to Bangkok. 
The Siamese provinces of Mu’ang Thon (Tern) and Rahéng 
also yield a certain amount. On the west of the State of 
Chiengmai is the well-known forest of Mu’ang Yuom, the 
produce of which finds its way to Moulmein by the river 
Salween, as does likewise that of the Thoungyeen Valley, the 
opposite sides of which belong respectively to Burma and to 
the Siamese province of Rahéng. Further north contributions 
are received from Méhong-son, which belongs to Chiengmai, 
the valley of the Mé Hang, and even from the banks:of streams 
which lie in the western districts of the State of Chiengtung. 
A curious circumstance is the great difference in the prices 
obtained at Moulmein and Bangkok. At the former port the 
rates for the finest logs are from 80 to 100 rupees, while at the 
latter they sell for no more than for 35. One explanation I 


| heard offered is that in Moulmein. there is a considerable 
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market for shingles cut out of the “slabs” or outsides of the 
logs, while in Bangkok these are almost of no value, and hence 
the exporter cannot afford to pay as high a price for the rough 
logs as the teak buyers of Burma are ready to. give. Logs-at 


Chiengmai, on which the royalty of 3 to 4 rupees has been | 


paid, are worth, say, about 15 rupees, and the average cost of 
transit thence to Bangkok is 8 rupees, half of which is for 
elephants “ounding” them over shallow places down to the 
rapids and thence to Rahéng, where they are made up into 
rafts, the balance of the 35 rupees representing the, cost for 
rafting to Bangkok. At Chhainat a duty has to be paid to the 
Siamese Government which averages another 4 rupees. So 
that with the high interest on the capital embarked in this 
trade the profit to the forester is a very uncertain thing. If he 
is lucky in getting his timber out quickly he will make money, 
but if a succession of dry seasons intervenes he Joses heavily. 
Three years is probably the least time in which a log can be 
cut and brought down. The fluctuations of the market at home, 
which of late years have been severe, must also be taken into 
account, and it is almost a matter for surprise that any man 
should think it worth his while to embark in such a business. 
We spent the morning in visiting a teak forest about three 
miles up the valley. The walk thither was delightful—now 
alongside the clear fresh stream, now by a path over some 
projecting bluff, while a brilliant sky, a cool breeze, and the 
sight of tall pine trees fringing a hill about 300 feet above us, 
contributed to elate the spirits of the party. After a prolonged 
sojourn in a tropical country, the mere presence of vegetation 
which recalls more temperate climes is in itself a source of 
joyousness. At last we came to a spot where some 800 massive 
logs, many of them over 3 feet in diameter and 35 feet in length, 
were lying densely packed in the narrow bed of the stream, 
their lower surfaces just wetted by the flowing current. 
Beyond this was the forest where they had been cut. Some 
elephants were brought round from the opposite bank, where 
they were engaged in dragging timber, and we saw them 
harnessed to logs. The gear is made of twisted bark, and is of 
the roughest description, passing round the animal’s chest, and 
attached to the log behind by a chain passed through a hole 
cut at its thick end. Rough stems of young trees are placed 
underneath as rollers. The elephant, on being started by the 
mahout, moves forward during a few moments at what is a 
great pace for him, and then stops for an equal space to take 
breath, for the clumsy band across his chest impedes respira- 
tion, so that continuous effort is impossible. When urged 


forward again he utters loud cries of indignation, but with a 
great effort soon renders obedience to the voice of his driver. 
In the forest of Ban Huei Saméng the teak trees are mostly 
near the stream, but in some parts of the Lao States the timber 
has to be dragged as much as ten miles, and the labour required 
to get it to the bank of the stream is enormously expensive. 
The elephant seems to do little work in proportion to his huge 
size ; for three days he drags timber up to noon, and then has a 
five days’ rest. rhe 

The logs are felled during the rainy season, when they are 
less likely to be split by the fall, as the ground is then soft. 
One forester cuts a single log per diem, but three usually work ~ 
together, and cut the same number of logs. They use a heavy 
long-handled axe, in preference to a saw. We saw several fine 
trees lying there which had been utterly ruined by splitting, for 
ropes are not employed to break the force of impact on the 
earth. The woodmen, no doubt, try to direct the fall of the - 
tree so that it may come down clear of its neighbours, but they 
are not always successful, and then the trunk comes. crashing 
down through the surrounding branches, damaging itself and 
sometimes seriously injuring the men who have miscalculated 
the effect of their blows. Before being felled the trees are 
“girdled,” that is to say, the bark is roughly hacked through 
with the axe at a height of about 4 feet from the ground, so that 
the tree dies, after which it is usually left standing for three 
years to dry. But sometimes the lessee has a larger number of 
trees “girdled” than he can cut during the term of his agrée- 
ment, and they may then be left to dry for several years, which 
much impairs their value. A custom appears to exist of allow- 
ing the outgoing lessee to exact from his successor a rupee for 
each tree “ girdled” and left standing. This right should not 
be recognised by the courts, as it leads to waste, and the price 
thus paid for “ girdling” is far in excess of its value. There is 
no written law to regulate this industry, and the judges have 
therefore the opportunity, by carefully considered decisions, of 
giving the stamp of legality to those forest customs which 
common sense approves, while refusing to recognise those 
which are detrimental to the public interest. 

There are, of course, no laws or customs having the con- 
servation of the forests for their object, and in a few years more 
all the timber that is worth cutting will have been exhausted. 
The teak tree is self-sown, and if the forests are allowed to lie 
fallow for twenty years or so the business will again revive. A 
regulation has been proposed by which the foresters would be 
heavily fined for each log felled that is of less than a certain 
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diameter, but regulations are of little use when the officials: 


cannot be trusted to enforce them.. The unpopular system of. 
Government reserves which exists in Burma would be even more 
difficult of application here. 


PROPOSED RAILWAY WORKS IN THE CITY. 


It is._reported by Colonel Haywood that notices have been 
served upon the Sewers Commission respecting six railways, 
viz.—1, Central London Railway (Liverpool Street Extension); 
2, City and South London Railway (Islington Extension, &c.); 
3, Great Northern and City Railway ; 4, London, Tottenham 
and Epping Forest Railway ; 5, Royal Exchange and Waterloo 
Railway ; 6, Waterloo and City Railway ; 7, London County 
Council (General Powers). For these the usual Bills and 
Parliamentary Plans have been deposited. 

The Central, London Railway Bill (Liverpool Street Ex- 
tension) is to authorise the Central London Railway Company 
to construct an underground railway, commencing by a junc- 
tion with the authorised line in Mansion House Street, opposite 
Walbrook, and proceeding thence along Threadneedle Street, 
Old and New Broad Streets, across Liverpool Street to the 
Great Eastern Railway Station terminating at Skinner Street. 
It also gives power to abandon that portion of the authorised 
line which lies between this proposed junction in Mansion 
House Street and Cornhill, near to Birchin Lane. A terminal 
station was to have been constructed in Cornhill, opposite the 
Royal Exchange, which is abandoned, and one is to be con- 
structed altogether beneath the roadway, which is bounded by 
the Duke of Wellington Statue, the end of Cornhill and King 
William Street, and Prince’s Street, and briefly, beneath the 
large open space which is formed by the junction of these 
various streets. Another station will be also built in Liverpool 
Street, beneath the front approach to the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Station. The up and down lines of this railway are to be 
in separate tunnels, circular in section, and having a diameter 
of 11 feet 6 inches, with enlargements at the stations, to which 
access is to be afforded by means of stairs and hydraulic 
lifts. The depth of the tunnels from the street surface 
to the level of rails varies from 66 to 83 feet, and oppo- 
site the Mansion House it will be 75 feet. The levels 
of the surface of none of the streets are to be altered. 
An important part of the work will be done beneath the open 
space at the junction of Prince’s Street, Mansion House Street, 


Cornhill, &c. Primarily it is proposed to. form a subway for — 
foot passengers of an oval or egg-shape on.plan, the eastern end 
being close to the Wellington Statue, in front of the Royal 
Exchange, the western end extending to opposite the centre of 
the Mansion House, the northern side extending to Prince’s _ 
Street and the south to Lombard Street and Cornhill. Access 
to this subway from the street surface is to be given by stair- 
cases, placed at eight different points, as follows :—On the 
south side of the Bank of England, close to Prince’s Street, and. 
inside the Bank railings. Two on the open space in front of 
the Royal Exchange, and between the statue and the facade of 
the building. At the junction of Cornhill and Lombard Street, 
in front of the Liverpool and Globe Insurance Office. In 
Mansion House Place, at the east side of the, Mansion House. 
At the eastern end of Queen Victoria Street, at the corner of 
Walbrook. At the eastern end of Queen Victoria Street, at the. 
corner of Poultry. At the south-west corner of Prince’s Street 
and Mansion House Street, in front of the Union Bank. With 
the exception of those inside the Bank of England railings, all 
these staircases will occupy space which is. now public way, or 
is used as public way. Branch subways are to lead from these 
staircases direct to the oval or main subway beneath the centre 
of the public way. The subways will be 15 feet wide and 8 feet 
3 inches in height, with a row of columns down the centre 
dividing the traffic. The floor of the subway will be about 
10 feet beneath the street surface. The walls are to be lined 
with glazed bricks, and the subways are to be lighted with 
electric lamps. Subways for gas, water and other pipes are 
provided beneath the main passenger subways, to. prevent any 
necessity for opening the public ways hereafter. It is intended 
that these stairways and subways are to be used both for the 
ordinary foot traffic and for the traffic. going to and from the 
proposed Central London Railway Station—the ordinary traffic 
descending by any one of the eight. staircases, then traversing 
the subway and ascending by the staircase most convenient to 
the person using it. Parties going by the railway will use the 
same stairs as the general public, and, passing along the sub- 
ways, will proceed down short flights of steps to the level of 
the railway station in the centre of the Oval and beneath the 
centre of the carriage-way. The central space enclosed by the 
Oval subway is to be excavated to a depth of about 16 feet 
below the street surface. This space will be occupied by the 
proposed railway station, with the booking-offices and the lifts 
and staircase leading to the railway platforms, which are to be 
about 73 feet below the street level. The station will be 13 feet 
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in height, and the floor is shown to be about 15 feet below the 
street surface. The station will be covered with arches sup- 
ported on iron girders and columns. The levels of the street 
are not to be altered. » The lifts will be four in number, and are 
to be worked by hydraulic pressure. The advantage claimed 
for this joint arrangement is that passengers coming to and 
from the railway, instead of being congregated in one thorough- 
fare, at one point, will be distributed in every direction, by 
means of the underground subways and be almost out of the 
way of the ordinary traffic. -’ It is also urged that, by means of 
these subways, foot passengers will be able to cross the crowded 
space in front of the Mansion House, or from any of the streets 
abutting thereon, without risk or danger, and the delay occa- 
sioned by the police having to stop vehicular traffic, to enable 
foot passengers to cross the streets, will be avoided ; but this 
would apply to the subways which have many years been under 
the consideration of the Commissioners. Briefly, this may be 
described as a great railway station, with approaches altogether 
constructed beneath the public ways. 

The City and South London Railway Bill (Islington exten- 
sion), promoted by the City and South London’ Railway 
Company, is for authorising an extension of their existing 
railway, from a junction at High Street, Southwark, to the 
Angel at Islington, and is very similar to the Bill promoted 
last session, and which was thrown out by the Committee of 
the Houses of Parliament. From junctions with the up and 
down lines of the existing railway at High Street, Southwark, 
it will be carried in a northerly direction along High Street to 
London Bridge Approach, where, passing near the steps on the 
east side, it crosses beneath the river about 80 feet from the 
east side of the bridge, then curving westwards, passes beneath 
Adelaide Place, King William Street, Prince’s Street, Moorgate 
Street, Finsbury Pavement, and the City Road toa point oppo- 
site Torrens Street, about 150 feet south of the Angel at 
Islington.- It is also sought to construct two subways for foot 
passengers, one from the railway in High Street, Southwark, to 
London Bridge Station, the other from the City and South 
London Railway in King William Street, along Arthur Street 
West and up Fish Street Hill to the Monument Station of the 
Metropolitan and Metropolitan District Railways. These sub- 
ways would have an inclination of 1 in 9. There are to be two 
separate tunnels, circular in section, 11 feet 6 inches internal 
diameter, with enlargements at the stations and platforms, to 
which access would be given by means of stairs and lifts. Stations 
in the City are proposed to be constructed at the junction of King 
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William Street and Lombard Street, and at Finsbury, Pavement 
by Short Street. The least depth ‘of this railway in ‘the City 
from the street surface to the rail level would be 77 feet, which 
is in Moorgate Street opposite London Wall; the greatest 
depth would be 102 feet in King William Street opposite Ab- 
church Lane. The railway is to have a gauge of 4 feet 84 inches. 
The tunnels are to be constructed by a shield driven forward 
by hydraulic pressure, and be lined with jointed iron plates ; 
any space between the lining and the surrounding soil is to be. 
filled up with cement injected under pressure. The motive 
power is to be electricity or “such means other than steam 
locomotives as the Board of Trade may from time to time 
approve.” 

The Great Northern and City Railway Bill is for incorporat- 
ing the railway company and empowering them to construct a 
railway from the Canonbury branch of the Great Northern 
Railway to the City at Finsbury Pavement, at the junction of 
West Street, Finsbury Circus. It is divided into three sections 
termed railways Nos. 1, 2,3. Railways Nos. 1 and 2 are 
branches, and the works are altogether outside the City.  Rail- 
way No. 3 commences at Drayton Park, and comes by way of 
Highbury Fields, the New North Road, and at times beneath 
private property along East Road, City Road, Finsbury Square 
and Finsbury Pavement, and terminates at West Street, Fins- 
bury Circus. Where the ‘railway i is subterranean it will be made 
by two separate tunnels of 16 feet diameter, with access at the 
stations by stairs and lifts. The whole portion within the City 
appears by the plans deposited to be at a depth to the rail level 
of about 55 feet from the road surface For a considerable dis-: 
tance this railway follows the same route as the proposed City 
and South London Railway (Islington Extension). By clause 7 - 
the railway is to be constructed in two separate tunnels, one for 
up and one for down traffic. These tunnels are to be con- 
structed by means of steel or metal shields driven forward by 
hydraulic pressure, and to be lined throughout with iron or 
other metal plates properly jointed, and the interstices between 
the tunnels and the surrounding soil are to be filled up with 
grout. By clause 8 it is provided that the carriages shall be 
propelled by “electricity or other motive power (not being 
steam locomotives) as the Board of Trade may approve.” 

By the London, Tottenham and Epping Forest Railway 
Bill the company seek power to construct a railway from 
Waltham Abbey to the northern boundary of the City of 
London, terminating at a point on the north side of Beech 
Street at its junction with Whitecross Street. A very small 
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area of the terminus is within the City; only four houses are 
scheduled, and the scheme does not appear to materially affect 
the public way. 

The Royal Exchange and Waterloo Railway is proposed to 
be constructed from Waterloo Station to King William Street, 
at its junction with Cannon Street, and branches connecting 
with the London and South-Western and the London, Brighton 
and South Coast Railways, on the south side of the river, thus 
bringing the traffic of those two railways into the City at the 
point named (King William Street). The scheme is divided 
into five sections, of which railways Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 5 are on the 
south side of the river. Railway No. 2 commences by a junc- 
tion with railways Nos. 1 and 5 in Southwark, near to the 
centre of Southwark Street, adjoining the South-Eastern rail- 
way, and proceeds thence across the river Thames near Old 
Swan Pier, terminating, as before stated, at the King William 
Statue. The whole of this railway is to be on viaduct crossing 
the river by a bridge of five arches, with spans of 164, 140, 150, 
136 and 90 feet respectively, and having a headway of 25 feet 
above high-water level. 

A Bill has been deposited for incorporating the Waterloo 
and City Railway Company, and empowering the construction 
of an underground railway from Waterloo station to Mansion 
House Street. This railway, which will start beneath the 
Waterloo station of the Londen and South-Western Railway, 
will touch the river near Bull Stairs Alley, and proceed ina 
northern direction beneath the river to a point on the City side 
about 50 feet west of Blackfriars Bridge; thence it will be 
carried beneath the Victoria Embankment, Queen Victoria 
Street and Mansion House Street to a point in front of the 
Mansion House near Mansion House Place, where it termi- 
nates. The depth from the surface to the rail level varies 
within the City from 77 feet at the Thames Embankment to 
63 feet at Mansion House Street. A considerable length of 
this proposed railway will, in Queen Victoria Street, be directly 
under the Metropolitan District Railway. The depth from the 
level of the rails of the existing Metropolitan District Railway 
to those of the proposed railway varies between 48 feet 6 inches 
and 45 feet. The up and down lines are to be constructed in 
separate tunnels, circular in section, and having an internal 
diameter of 12 feet, with enlargement at the stations, access 
being afforded to the stations by means of lifts and stairs. 
These tunnels are to be constructed by means of steel or other 
sufficient metal shields driven forward by hydraulic pressure, 
and the tunnels are to be lined throughout with iron or other 


metal plates properly jointed. The internal diameter of the 
stations is not to exceed 25 feet. A station is to be constructed 
in the City at the junction of Queen Victoria Street and 
Bucklersbury. Trial borings are to be made, and, if necessary, 
the work is to be carried on by means of compressed air. No 
use of pumping is to be made except in case of unforeseen 
accident. By clause 8 in the Bill “the traffic on the railway 
shall be worked by means of carriages propelled by electricity 
or cable.” 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


954. Alexander Kennedy Young and Robert Chesney, for 
‘A new or improved lock.” 

to1z. Alfred Walden, for “Improvements in automatic 
fire-alarm apparatus for use in houses.” 

1041. Sarah Jane Rollason, for “Improved means of 
generating electricity for buildings.” 

1052. John Thomas Chappell, for “Improvements in 
parquet and block flooring.” 

1058. Ignatius Charles 
chimney-cowl.” 

1092. Thomas Brown, for “Improvements in chimney-pots 
and tall-boys, and in applying the same, or cowls and the 
like, to chimneys.” 

1170. James Leach and James William Lewis, for “An 
improved method for the fastening of sash windows.” 

1195. Albert Willard, for “Improvements in the manu- 
facture of artificial stone.” 

1209. Heinrich Friedrich Otto Siegmann, for “ Improve- 
ments in combination locks.” 

1286. Sidney Robert Smith, for “Improvements in pulleys 
or rollers for windows, doors and the like.” 


Schneider, for “An improved 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


The Factory Act, 1891. 


PROVISION IN CASE 
OF FIRE. 

The Simplest and 

BEST MEANS 


of meeting the 
requirements Sanitary 
of Act is— Authorities, 
Occupies no avail- Facto ry 
xa, ba eroasld Inspectors, 
‘Roo Fire Brigade 
arrangements Experts, 


im : 
Factories. 


Architects, Builders, 
dc., Approve it. 


Send Post Card for full 
particulars to 


S. T. RAWLINGS, 


South Parade Works, FROME 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 
71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.cC. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on application. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 


BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this Illustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each; 
post free, on roller, Ninepence, 


Pp, A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 Strand, London. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to Builders and 
Architects for introduction of Business. 


Security for Fire Insurers, £2,865,580. 


SHAKESPEAREAN 


DECORATIVE PANELS, 


BY H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


SEVEN SETS, 


Consisting of eight pieces, of these popular 
Panels, can now be had, price Six 
Shillings per Set. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, on application to the 
Publisher, 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 STRAND, W.C. 


CONTRACTS. 
[HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Govern- 
ment, Municipal, or other Contracts of every description, at 
moderate rates. Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, B.C. 

The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the several 


Government Departments. 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 
eZ a YN Re ef SA ate _y oa 


SZGiZZ 


= NAEES==\ 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very low prices: 1}x4} Dry Wainscot 
Oak, 57s. 9d. per square ; 1x44 ditto, 48s.; 11x4} Pitch Pine, 
26s. 6d.; 1x4 ditto, 21s. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 


Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 

Wharf and Sawmills :—537 King’s Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3,188. 

Large Stock of Dry Mahogany, Wainscot, Birch Doors, Mould. 
ings, Deals &c. 


OLUME XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d 


Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITEOT. 
Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


GIBBS’ PATENT GIBBS’ ?p ATENT GIBBS’ PATENT 


ee 


Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. | : ‘« _ | Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. 
; 09 ee i ci ei WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, fn THRLTHA | 
ll FI = ° i ff : 

seed a 4 In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE use By THE Al WG i 
SSBe3) [2 Cetones"Srekmette“compasues ‘ano anourzcrs | 2) PPMRAUEANT | 
T cL THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. CNL nea 
: THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 
BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 
CHEAPEST, KINDLY 
STRONGEST, ye COMPARE MAKE 
AND ND 
BEST VENTILATOR PRICE. 


IN THE MARKET. 


A se: q 
Ss ue 
of 3) es] 
a Sas H@ 
a | 34 zi Q 
Ss oak BB 
H < mb td 
A he 6 fa a bd 
wa 4s 
ae E ae] 
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No. 4 (Circular Front). 
STRONG GALVANISED BOARD SCHOOLS 
PATTERN. 


GOTHIC. 


Som Pirrz PATTERN. 


No. 3 ROSS Daan)! 


(Registered Design.) 


GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. Cees PRICE ON APPLICATION. 

PRICE LIST—EX-WORKS, LIVERPOOL. (Subject to Alteration without Notice.) . 

ROOF EERE Neh tf Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIlVRTTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 
Extractor, 12 in. dia, .. 2s to 6 in. pipe. a 11. 6 | Extractor, 20 in. dia. ~...... aS 10 in. pipe..£3 ae O | Extractor, 36 in. dia, ....... x4 to 18 in. pipe. a 15 O 
” AF poke onnbo dal el acoae be kf S 7] ee hee RC 9 to 19) et oes 5 ~ gO Rn pil cache see 6 to 20 aa eee 17 6 
” Ube aseae 6 LG) Soya eres 2 14 6 A C4 fe Sastepla tos oe ese 7 6 ee 48 site ones 18 toa Pete rid 18 15 0 
” Lh IS eae T1090 55 ob fe SO. €O 5 BOF oye, Hea as 13 to 169 sees 710 O 5 54s ol eaietiers 20t027 -, .19 00 


New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, — 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone Number, 1389. TalsyraneT SVE rates Liverpool,” — 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter, 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As creat disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Coutracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporier to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DARWEN.—Feb. 15.—Designs are Invited for a Building 
with Accommodation for Technical Instruction on Ground-floor, 
Public Library on Second Floor and Science and Art Classes 
on Third. Premiums of 50/., 257. and 10/. Mr. Charles 
Costeker, Town Clerk, Darwen. 

PENRITH.—March 8.—Designs, &c., are invited for the 
Erection of Board School. Mr. C. N. Arnison, Clerk to the 
School Board, Penrith. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—-Feb. 15.—For adapting Building for a Girls, 
High School. Messrs. W. & J. Smith & Kelly, Architects, 
170 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

ANDOVER.—Feb. 12.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding 
17 High Street. Mr. A. Purkess, 16 Junction Road, Andover. 

ASHFORD.—Feb, 12.—For Addition to Engine-house, for 


the Managers of the West London School District. Mr. 
Charles D. Hume, Ashford, Staines. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Stables. Messrs. 


John Eaton & Sons, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

AYLESBURY.— Feb. 16.—For Constructing Showroom at 
37 and 39 New Road. Mr. W. F. Taylor, Architect, 26 Temple 
Street, Aylesbury. 

BARNSLEY.—Feb, 15.—For Building Board Schools, Blaker 
Hill. Messrs. Senior & Clegg, Architects, 3 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

BARNSLEY. — Feb. 16.—For Construction of Sewerage 
Works, Dearne Valley. Mr. J. Henry Taylor, Borough Sur- 
veyor, St. Mary’s Place, Barnsley. 

BATLEY.—Feb. 15.—For Sheds and Storeroom at Pro- 
vidence Mills. Mr. J. H: Brearley, Architect, Commercial 
Street, Batley. 

BATTERSEA PARK.—Feb. 23.—For Construction of Palm- 
house (chiefly iron), for the County Council. The Architect, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BEDMINSTER.—Feb. 17.—For Pennant Stone Gate Piers, 
Dwarf Walls, Coping, &c., and Fixing Iron Gates and Railings, 
Victoria Park. Mr. Frederick Ashmead, Borough Engineer, 
51 Prince Street, Bristol. 


BELFAST.— Feb. 22.—For Construction of Shed, North 
Side of Prince’s Dock. Mr. T. R. Salmon, Harbour Engineer, 
Belfast. 

BEN-RHYDDING. — For Building Residence. 
Dodgshun, Architect, 1 East Parade, Leeds. 

BLACKBURN.—Feb. 22.—For the Works in Building Eleven 
Dwelling-houses. Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth, Architects, 
Richmond Chambers, Blackburn. 


BODMIN.—Feb. 13.—For Building House and Shop. Mr. 
W. T. Martyn Mear, Architect, Wadebridge. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 15.—For Building Twenty-two Houses. 
Mr. J. H. Dixon, Architect, 63 Nuttall Road, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—Feb. 16.—For Building Workshop and Stable. 
Mr. J. Young, 62 Market Street, Bradford. 

BRIGHTLINGSEA.—Feb. 15.—For Building Foresters’ Hall. 
Mr. E. C. Atkins, Queen Street, Brightlingsea. 

BRISTOL.—Feb. 12.—For Construction of St. Augustine 
Bridge. Mr. Francis Fox, Engineer, 24 Clare Street, Bristol. 

CAMBORNE.—Feb. 27.—For Enlargement of Church Vestry. 
The Churchwardens, Camborne. 

CANNING TOWN.—Feb. 23.—For Building Free Library. 
Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 

CARDIFF.—Feb. 18.—For Constructing Two Cabmen’s 
Shelters. The Borough Engineer. 

CHERITON.—Feb. 24.—For Building Third Cottage at 
Cottage Homes. Mr. Joseph Gardner, Folkestone, and Mr. 
John Ladds, London, Joint Architects. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET.—Feb. 17.—For Additions to Hedley 
Memorial School, Craghead. Mr. Mark Auber, Holmside and 
Southmoor Fitting Offices, 4 Quayside, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

CHIRK.—March 1.—For Building House at the Lodge. 
Mr. J. Thomas, Chirk. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA.—March 8.—For Iron and Steel Work 
of Pavilion to be erected on the Pier. Messrs. Knipple & 
Jaffray, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

CLONMEL.—Feb. 20.—For Construction of Concrete Ser- 
vice Reservoir, Filter Beds, Intake Works, &c., and Laying 
Water Mains. Mr. W. H. Radford, Engineer, Angel Row, 
Nottingham. 

CorkK.—For Building Chimney Shaft, Resetting Boilers, and 
Foundations for Tun, Riverstown Brewery. Mr. James F. 
M‘Mullen, C.E., 30 South Mall, Cork. 

CROYDON.—Feb. 22.—For Building Union Offices, Board- 
room and Out-Relief Station. Mr. , Frederick West, 
Architect, 23 Coombe Road, Croydon. 

CUBBINGTON.—Feb. 16.—For Classroom and Offices to 
School. Mr. W. F. Taylor, Architect, 26 Temple Street, 
Aylesbury. 

DRUMELADF,—Feb. 18.—For Building Public School. 
F, D. Robertson, Architect, Fife, Keith. 

DUBLIN.—Feb. 17.—For Building Parcel Post Depot, 
Amiens Street. Mr. P. J. Tuohy, Secretary, Office of Public 
Works, Dublin. 

DUDLEY.—Feb. 19.—For Enlargement of Crown Post 
Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

East DULWICH.—Feb. 15.—-For 
Messrs. Wilson, Son & Aldwinckle, Architects, 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

FALMOUTH.—Feb. 18.—For Building Boarding-house or 
Second Hotel for the Falmouth Hotel Co., Limited. Mr. 
Silvanus Trevail, Architect, Truro. 

GAINSBOROUGH.—Feb. 13.—For Erection of Market Build- 
ings, Refreshment Rooms, &c. Mr. Wm. Eyre, Architect, 
Tninity Street, Gainsborough. 

GOoLE.—Feb. 17.—For Rebuilding Canal Tavern, Whitley 
Bridge. Mr. H. B. Thorp, Architect, Goole. 


Mri ie}. 


Mr. 


Building Workhouse. 
I Victoria 


VERITY 5 F2 OSs. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also Manufacturers of— 
The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c, 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST, 


‘a 
Paty 
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SUPPLEMENT parse meen 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—Feb. 19.—For Building Residence, ROTHERHAM.—Feb. 20.—For Building Two Dvwelling- 

Stables and Coachman’s House. Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, | houses. Mr. W. Nayler, 6 Lister Street, Clifton Lane, 
Icendal. Rotherham. — I e 

HaLirax.—Feb. 13.—For Building Public Baths, Wood- SALFORD.—Feb. 16.—For Reconstruction of Governor 


side, Haley Hill. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, | House, Liverpool Street Gasworks. The Gas Engineer, Bloom 


15 George Street, Halifax. Street, Salford. = ; 
HANLEy.—Feb. 15.—For Additions to Harpfield Schools. J Joba Architect) Okcad TANGGA Siecct ea Mr. 
Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Hanley. ‘ hoe i ERT de Laat é oh Cun aur nee 
_ HEREFORD.—F or Building Pair of Small Semi-detached Room, at Asquith Bottom Works. Mr. S. Wilkinson, Archi- 
Villas. Mr. W. W. Robinson; Architect, 10 King Street, Fett iShwethe Bridae bles 
aaa! SANA Feb. 1 For Additions to Pump House Hotel 
; . .—Feb. 12.—For itions to Pump House Hote 
IDLE.—Feb. 19.—For Enlargement of National Schools. Llangaen March Wells. Mr. T. P. Martin, Architect, Swansea. 
Messrs. J. Kendall & J. H. Bakes, Architects, Calverley Maths For Building F Hosoital Sie 
Chambers, Victoria Square, Leeds. rat ODMORDEN.—Feb. 19.—f or Building Fever Hospital an 
L oat oe Pek iiGEs ReeeA temations and hdditions ta Appurtenances, Lee Bottom, Langfield. Mr. John~ Sutcliffe, 
EA VERDES Ey Died ag iaceslecter Geren a Architect, 6 Roomfield Buildings, Todmorden. Oates 
Balers. at the Avylom, “Mr. H. Davey, Engineer, Prince |... Wicrsiire.—For Building Villa at Wilpshire andVilla at 
ar gad . : ; 2 Witton. Messrs. Stones & Gradwell, Architects, 1o Richmond 
reet, Westminster. T : vell, 5 
errace, Blackburn. 


LEEDS.—Feb. 27.—For Warming and Ventilating at the 
Town Hall. The Borough Engineer. ; —————— 

LEICESTER.—Feb. 18.—For Erection of Refuse Destructor 
Buildings, with Engine and Dynamo House, Boiler House, TENDERS. = 


Workshop, Offices, Chimney Shaft (180 feet high) and other 


Works. Mr. E. G. Mawbey, Borough Surveyor. BRIGHTON. 
LICHFIELD.—Feb. 13.—-For Alterations to Board Schools, | For Repairs, &c., to No. 68 Lansdowne Place, Hove, Brighton, 

Chasetown. Mr. D. C. Marks, Architect, St. Mary’s Chambers, forthe Misses’ Harbord. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETT'S, 

Lichfield. F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Savoy House, 115 Strand, W.C. - , 
LicHTcLirre.—For Building Congregational Sunday School. H. Baylis, London , . . . . - £190 0.0 


Mr. Thomas Barker, Architect, 5 Bond Street, Bradford. W. & A, Elliott, Brighton . . . . i Our? & 


LONGTON.—Feb. 20.—For Steam Heating Apparatus for CARDIFF. : 
Turkish Baths, Mr. J. W. Wardle, Borough Surveyor, Court | For Improvement Works, Hamilton Street, Cardiff. 
House. H. & F. Osmond, Cardiff . : E ; is £8670! ast 
MANCHESTER. — Feb. 15.— For Construction of Timber ELLIS & Davirs, Cardiff (accefted) . .  . 853 18 8 
Jetties and Wharves on the Canal. Mr. A. H, Whitworth, CHELSFIFLD 
SECTCIATY As) SPUUE Dy areas Manchester. For Rebuilding Shop, House and Premises,. after Fire, at 
MANCHESTER.—Feb. 23.—For Supply. of D namos ‘and Pratt’s Bottom, Chelsfield, Kent, for Mr. G. Osgood. Mr. 
Supplying and Laying Electrical Conductors aid Culverts. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall 
Mr. C. Nickson, Superintendent of the Gas Department, Town Street, E.C., and Orpington. 
Hall, Manchester. To Knight Sidcup’ uci) wl o 5: ed eee 
ROMFORD.—Feb. 24.—For Building Board Schools for F. Wood, Chislehurst . 4 , ; : (Oz) Corre 
400 Children. Mr, E. C. Allam, Architect, 273 Dashwood R. A. Lowe, Chislehurst. j ; ‘ “2 GhsutO BO 
House, New Broad Street, E.C. W. OWEN, Farnborough (accepted). , Py fey annie: te) 
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Skylights can be easilv and safely 
manipulated by RoBT. ADAMS'S 
Patent Systems, which without 
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doubt stand unrivalled. 


ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Conservatories, &c. . : 
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| il 
MSA 
| ,_ The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c.. to suit all requirements, viz 
|| Getails of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and popes orCord. 
i SPECIALTIES.—Door Springs, Fantight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, 
|| Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural aud other Metal 


Work, &c., &c. 
No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 


38 Ee © Br. ID 8. WES * section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles. 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, S.E. It can be fixed*where the space is insufficient 


: . for anything else. This Bolt neat, strong, 
Telegrams :—*‘ Robert Adams, Condon.” and reliable. 


| 
i 
l 


i 
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No. 190._New and special solid seotion 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Casement 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 
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CHICHESTER. 


For Building Congregational Church and Schools, Chichester. 
Mr, E, J.‘ HAMILTON, Architect, ra sities 


Architect. 

Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol: . 
Holloway Bros., Battersea : 
W. H. C. Curtis, Poole : 
Arthur Burrell, Littlehampton . 
Walter Wallis, Balham 
W.R. & C. Light, Portsmouth. 
J. O. Holt, Chichester : 
Snewin Bros., Littlehampton . 
John Croad, Portsea. ; 

. T. P. Hall, Southsea 
Joseph Potter, Horsham . 
J. C. Budden, Chichester . 
P. Peters, Horsham . : 
Geo. Stallard, Havant 
Alfred Jones, "Selsey . : 
Fred Stevens, East Grinstead . 
W. Winslade, Selsey-on-Sea 


DERBY. 


For Alterations to Premises, Midland Road, PASTRY 


C. W. Hardy, Derby 
A. Brown, Derby . A 
Henry Chattle, Derby . 


For New Show-rooms and Workshops to Carriage Manufac- 
tory, Midland Road, Derby, for Messrs. F.-Sanderson & 
Mr. CEaS. E. HUMPHREYS, Architect. 


Sons. 
by Architect. 
Walker & Slater, Derby 
Henry Vernon, Derby 
H. Chattle, Derby 
Geo. Holmes & Sons, Derby 


GARSTON. 


For Constructing Brick Sewer, &c., Banks Road, Garston. Mr. 


HENRY T. WAKELAM, Surveyor. 
W. Standing, Garston : 

J. Terrel; Ellesmere Port . 

C. Burt, Liver pool 

L. Warr & Sons, Liverpool : 
HOLME & KING, Liverpool (accepted) 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
SOLQURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
. lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Uertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 53. 
ALL OFFICH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED 
SPRAGUR’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
Jenvelope.©) 9 ORD 2 


GILLS OF QUANTITIES 


AND PLANS. 


T. PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS GF QUANTITIES WITH 
THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 


Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. Orders from 

the country returned by evening mail on the same day. Terms 

on Sep eaten. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 

Plan Work at very reduced prices. Architects’ Stationery and 
Tracing Papers. 


-. PHIL. OO, Lithographers, 23 Frith Street, 
Soho, London, Ww. Hstablished 50 years. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
' Elustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &o, 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDOK, E.C. 


ligt 


SUPPLEMENT 
IP8BWICH. 
For Construction of Pens, Ipswich Cattle Market. Mr. E. 
Quantities by -BUCKHAM, Borough Surveyor. 
§ | Seaman & Berry, Ipswich chose Go: 0 
£400 o o} Pell & Son, Ipswich ot |s 620 /¢10' 0 
3,138 o o, Parkington & Son, Ipswich. 623,107 O 
3,107 0 0; S. & A. Kenny, Ipswich 597. 0:0 
3,100 0 0! C. Borrett, Ipswich 595. 0,0 
B94 (0 0 | GIRGING & CoE, Ipswich (accepted). 557.2711 
2757510! 0 | iy 
ee pasbiongl et LEEK, 
SD, OOTY OF ODE on Building Two Houses at Wall Igrange, Leek, for Mr. WwW. 
- 2,670 9 0 | Challitior. Messrs. W. SUGDEN & SON, Axchitec ts. 
peis8 S oi W. Knowzes & JosepH Stunas (accepted). £415 13 0 
: a oO oOfrore Putting Up Alsop Memorial G aateway at the Cottage Hos- 
2,460 6.) On pital. Messrs. W. SUGDEN & Son, Architects, Leek. 
2,450 0 oO} THOMAS GRACE (accepted ) . ; : : . £O1,; 4, 0 
2,350 0 O | i 
HOBADE. 2) (0 LONDON. 
BOAT OFF of Eee eitnact ee rchensel intrest Of No.6 Upper Thames 
Street, for Messrs, Hilton, Anderson & Co. Messrs. 
Hupson & Booty, Architects. Quantities by Mr. Henry 
Lovegrove. 
~£42,.0 0! T. Rider & Son. £569 1 6 
A tans O SC E, Lawrence & Son . I a OF O 
39 © OO} Hall, Beddall & Co. 1,620 o 0 
| W. Scrivener & Co... I 61 Din tO 
| BuE.« Nightingale 1,525 Oo O 
Quantities J. Greenwood : : ; : HAT A99\ wOF O 
For Repairs; &c.,, to No. 1 Roasts Cintas Belsize’ Lane, 
- £1,335 9 0 Hampstead, for Messrs. Clarke & Calkin. -Mr. WALTER J. 
1,274 90 0 ERBBETTS, F.R.1.B.A.; Architect, hats House, 115 Strand. 
sw 1,197, 0 0 R. A Yerbury , » £270 of oO 
3,080 0 oO Manktelow & Co. 227) OL oO 
H. Baylis TEs or Oo 
H W. Steel L623300 O 


For Alterations and Repairs to 152 Fleet Street, for Mr. S. 


Alderton. Mr. WALTER J. Eppetts, F.R.I. B. A., Archi- 
« £1,050 0 0, tect, Savoy House, 115 Strand. 
: 890 0 0! 
824.0 O Drew & Cadman £93 
SLONLOF oO C: Spreckley 41922 
810-160. Smith 798 


QUANTITIES, ae., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament 8t., S.W. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


and enlarged for 1892. | 
Now ready, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


FLOOR BLOCKS. 


PATENT 


C. SIMPSC 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Nouloinigs. 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING. 


SAW MILLS:— 
HEDON ROAD, ELULL. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written BH 
Rithographiod by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &o. , best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
INTERLOCKING PRINTING WORKS, 
FLOOR BIRMINGHAM, 


BLOCKS. 


These Blocks hold one another down without 
the aid of keys or dowels, and may be laid to e 
any pattern or design. 


PRICES APPLY TO 


E. GREGORY, 
6 Clarence Villas, RICHMOND, 


MARTIN WELLS & CO., ALDERSHOT. 
MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD. 


WooD- UBMs PAVING 


Wuite’s SysTxm), 
wos Shusatioa! Schools, 
Wf fiices, &c. 

/ @ Estimates and full particuiars 
4 on application te 


AN) THOS. GREGORY & Co, 


Woop Pavine anp StEam 
2 Joinzry Worxs 
‘“ Clapham Junction, $.W. 


W. F. STANLE ¥; 
Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Ar 
Department, Admiralty, de. 


Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of e 
description of the highest quality and finish, at the most fonda 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade 
Address—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C, 
Also New Store, at 64 Victoria Street, Westming te 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 


ie 
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LONDON—continued. 

For Erection of School Buildings, Water Closets, Playgrounds, 
Boundary Walls and Gates, Schoolkeeper’s House, &c., at 
Gayhurst Road, in the Hackney Division, for the School 
Board for London. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect to the 
Board. Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove. 


J. Mowlem & Co. £175 850 0 oO 
Te Boycer ; 17,750 20. 0 
C. Williams & Son. 17,094 0 O 
Hart Bros: 16,878 0.0 
E. Lawrence & Sons 16,346 oO O 
Ca Comer. 16,266 0 Oo 
Kilby & Gayford 15,936 90 0, 
W. M. Dabbs. 15,697 0 O 


For Additions and Aneaion. to sith Yevsticcs Working School, 


MAIDSTONE. 
For Building Engine and Boiler-house at Forstal, for the Maid- 
stone Waterworks Company. Messrs. EDWARD EASTON 
& Co., Engineers. Quantities by Engineers. 


Hunter & Bryant, Kenley C 6 : ~ £3:3200ke es 
Wm. Neale, Bow, . : ; : + dIQG Aaee 
Thos. J. Barden, Maidstone 2125 one 
Geo. Candler, Maidstone 2,896 0 oO 
Richd. Avard, Maidstone . 2,881 oOo o 
Jas. Clements, Maidstone. 2,859 0 oOo 
Wm. Coker, Halling . . ; 2,8296 Fee 
Cox Bros., Maidstone : 2,751 0-90 
G. E. WALLIS & SONS, Maidstone (accepted ‘a 2,630 0.0 


ORPINGTON. 
Fcr Erection of Shop and House and Three Cottages, Chisle- 


Haverstock Hill. Mr. CHARLES BELL, Architect. Quan- hurst Road, Orpington, Kent, for Mr. James Cox. Mr. 
tities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall 
Clarke & Bracey . - £4,383 0 0 Street, E.C., and Orpington. 
Holliday & Greenwood : : : » 4,139 90 0 W. Owen, Farnborough 5 - £938 0 o 
Burford & Sons : . . . - 3,886 0 0 F, Wood, Chislehurst . 5 . 665 Rong 
C. Wall . ‘ - 3)647 0 0 C. Stebbings, Sidcup j ‘ ; -' 8450" oO 
Wallas 3,589 9 oO T.. Knight, Sidcup 5 - » S15 of 6 
Allen & Sons . 35559 9 90 SOMERFORD & SON, Clapham ‘and pate ss 
BRYAN & SONS (accepted ) 3,508 9 oO (accepted) . 697 0 oO 
For Heating Apparatus (Low-pressure Hot-water System), for | For Additions and Alterations to the Wellington Road School, 
Board Schools, Sayer Street, Walworth. L Orpington, Kent, for the Orpington School Board. Mr. 
Wentam & Waters, Limited 45 aS pad ST. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall 
W. G. Cannon ofiy be poets Street, E.C., and Orpington. Quantities by Mr. C. 
Russell & Co. 516 o Oo ‘Stanger. 
Messenger & Co.. 51OMIO, OF Wi Aa owe £2, 683 0 0 
Jones & Attwood : 490 90 0 Grubb f 2,673 0 oO 
J. Wontner Smith, Gray & Co. 454 15 oO Laurence & Son 2,625 0 0 
J. Fraser & Son . Uae d Y bs ig Staines & Son . 2,598 oO oO 
Lauriston Road, South Haghney. Smith &'Son 2,579 at 5 
W. G. Cannon 49815 ©] ‘White & Son 2,565 4 0 
R. Crane. 494 9 9 | . W. Wallis. 2,536.13) 0 
Purcell & Nobbs . 446 0 0 Duthoit 2,535 Gs 
Jones & Attwood. 439 9 90 BABS Sad ; 2,492 oo 
Russell & Co, : : . co ae Stebbings . : ~ 2,486 0) 6 
MANCHESTER. Mid-Kent ates ae Co. 2,352 ftOar 
For Building Branch Post-office and Sorting-office, South- Graty : 2,339 67 oO 
western District, Manchester. Rick . ; 2,248 0 Oo 
x Neill & Sons, Manchester 62 A63On oO Martin & Co. . . | 2,220 Of 
L. & W. MEapDow, Stockport (accepted ye 2,300,080 Somerford & Son - 2, 216 0 0 


“4 “SPHINK” END CEMENT 


bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
Ene: test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
seven days. Fineness, 2 500 
meshes to square inch, with 
.ess than 10 per cent. residue. 
% Over 10,000 tons aapplies to 
Cardiff and Hereford Water 

Yorks. 

* Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


ment ff 
4 “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
/ Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
‘ $tandard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch; 98 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
nt carrying,and cheapestCement 
in the market. Specially 
&dapted for inging encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE LiAs Limr, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


PILKINGTON & C0, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chambers 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, * 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the ponister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalledfor Quality, Colour, Mea Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
ae Exhibition, 


IW n, 1862, 
2 “Model Dwelteree New- 
\) castle Exhibition ,1887. 


cwons 4] LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
By nie 


DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRIOHS AND THEMS APPLY TO THE SHORETABY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


LIMIT 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPEOIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & CO. 
ENGINEERS, &c., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Liestratipas, estimontals, and full Particulars 
(sent post free), 


ASPHALTE 


FELT ROOFING. 


Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. 


MARBLE LE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘. 
Steam B8awing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” idee 
always on hand. 


(Lim. dy 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE ld COMPANY, 


Telephone:— 
862, 


Telegrams :— 


“LIMMER, LONDON, " i 


E0RM.OF Brock 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALT 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 

Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


g FRENCH ASPHALTE €0, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
. ESTABLISHED 1871. 
ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 

Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Ctables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 

Breweries, 
Lavatories, 


Full 

particalars 
can b2 obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to 16 

PALMERSTON 
BUILDINCS, 

OLD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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OSMASTON. SOUTHAMPTON. 

For Building Board Schools, Osmaston. Mr. CHAs. E. Hum- | For Rebuilding Business Premises, High Street, Southampton. 
PHREYS, Architect, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. Quantities Mr. WILLIAM BURROUGH HILL, Architect, Southampton. 
by Architect. H. J. Sanders, Northam. ; : ‘ LTT Anthe lO 

A. Brown, Derby ; ; art - £3,993 0 oO Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton . in 3I0R ORO 
Geo. Holmes & Sons, Derby . ; , 13357408 0 7/0 H. Stevens & Co., Witham . A : : oo 7.3.5ns, Onna 
Geo. Wagg, Derby . . 3 : ; SSSR LOR.O J. Hinton, jun., Woolston . c : : Sy GON). 1) 
Geo. Youngman, Long Eaton . ‘ 5 3,407 010 J. W. Rowiand & Son, Southampton . : 4,099), 1280 
J. Crook & Son, Northam . - ; : - 648 I0 oO 
PONTYPRIDD. STEVEN WITT, Southampton (accepted) . Ay Sava One 0 
For Building Four Shops and Dwelling-house, Pontypridd. 
Mr. ARTHUR O. EvANs, Architect, Pontypridd. Quantities ty STOURBRIDGE. 2 
by Architect. For Additions to Board School for Infants, Enville Street, 
W. Thomas & Co., Cardiff. : : : #£13,934.4,0. 0 Stourbridge. 
E. Turner & Sons, Cardiff : : 5134059870 10 W. Young . i : - - : : - £498 0 o 
‘G. Griffiths, Pontypridd . : ‘ : ie 30uT 7 ALO Edmed & Cos?” © ; 2 : A ; “01 465) 30060 
Julian, Pontypridd 3 é : : uk}, C24-e,0u 0 W. C. North nae : : ; : : 104405 OMNO 
iD. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . : ‘ es. soauZO. .O J. Guest & Son . : : : : : 420 0 oO 
Howell Powell, Pontypridd ‘ : 87 Out ROLLASON & SON (accepted)  . : ; - 418-010 
PWLLYPANT. WEST HARTLEPOOL. 

For Building Cottages, Pwllypant. Mr. ARTHUR O. Evans; | For Construction of Burn Road. Mr. J. W. Brown, Borough 
Architect, Pontypridd. Engineer, West Hartlepool. 

John Turner, Roath, Cardiff é : : SURG RE ee Go) J. Goldsborough, Chester-le-Street . . Ail, 344) foe 

s - =f A ; : ‘ . 162° 00} » W. Robinson, Stockton-on-Tees 7 vont, 2479 Onto 

D. J. Rees & Co., Cardiff . : : : er TAT O J. Byron, Bury . : : : : : . ¥,228°16" 8 

op " ee ; ‘ : ‘ 5 ikey ey aie) C. Lamb, jun., Seaton Carew . 4 : > § 1,220" “3 ¥0 

Osborne & Co., Treharris, R.S.O. . ; . IAT OPO G, PICKERING, West Hartlepool (accepted) . 3,211 8 4 
” 9 ” S C 0 tS 7ae Or -O: 

WIMBLEDON. 

RIPLEY. For Erection of Boiler Shed and Lavatory, Wimbledon Steam 

For Primitive Methodist Chapel and Schools at Ripley, near Laundry, Cranbrook Road. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, 
Derby. Mr. HARRY GILL, Architect, Cobden Chambers, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Savoy House, 115 Strand. 
Nottingham. H. Harmer. ‘ : : : ; £4654 14 0 

Wetton, Ripley . : : j : f t£1,074,-6. +6 

J. J. Adams, Nottingham . ‘ y 1605 Om1Os ; YELVERTON. 

J. G. Thomas, Nottingham , ‘ ; - 1,925 0 oO} For Alterations and Additions to Rock House, Yelverton, South 
‘Gilbert & Gabbitass . : ; : : tf alsOlle 16 a0. Devon, for Mr. J. Walter Wilson. Mr. C. KING, Architect, 
'W. Clarke, Ripley . . ‘ < - é Wt £,09040 1.0 Plymouth. Quantities by Architect. 

Jj. Oscroft, Nottingham. i ; : MEG 7524, Ov 0 G. Shellabear, Plymouth (¢00 late). , - £2,905 0 Oo 
J. Hutchinson, Nottingham : , ent 745 9040 T. May, Plymouth : A ‘ ; 2,882 0 oO 
W. R. Ellis, Nottingham . : : : . 1,661 0 9] J. Finch, Plymouth . : ; . : 2,524 O- 0 
J. COOPER, Nottingham (accepted) . : - 1,653 9 ©} Lapthorne & Goad, Plymouth . ; : = 25240. 00-0 
W. Holbrook, Ilkeston . ‘ ; , Sat 5478 O0.0 A. R, LETHBRIDGE & SON, Plymouth (accepted) 2,510 0 0 


— roa 
rowan, | ELECTRIC LIGHTING. | erwin ian 
DALSTON. STREET. 

Say = i AT E R S O N & C O O P E , | Telegraphic Address — 


Telephone No. 1140. 3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address 
- ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELEOTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGE, 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


49 Queen Victoria Street, E.c: 
GLASS of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company AMPLE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 


Glass Insured in Transit. Glass Insured in Private Houses. 
Surveys and Estimates free. Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years in cases where no claim has arisen. 


AGENTS WANTED. Liberal Terms to Builders or Builders’ Foremen. Apply to Manager. 


or PARQUET FLOORINGS OAX BLOCK FLOORINGS 


o Linch thick One inch thick,4s.10}d.per yard, super. 
seg pone B neh and 3 ‘inch t Laying. For Material cals exclusive of Laying. 

J —— 

os RRR ARTIST 


Turpin’s System 
of Preparing, for Laying inch Slock Floog 
on Concrete or Stone. 


FO cod 
ZZ NGS ah Cas: 5 
Turpin’s Patent, 


\. ay 6-16 inch thick, laid 1m Patent Composition on Concrete. 


Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) Wood Carvings. 


Woh Wo nae: Clie, MARBLE mosaic ly 77 we, 
09 Wood Backing TAM,» ES an PAVING. ee é LUE X CADE ETS er 
The Best, Cheapest, and Most Effective in the Wor'd. 1 CRESCENT, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C. 5 


Vol. XLVI. of THE ARCHITECT,  Hardsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s, 6d.  Office—175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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TESTING PORTLAND CEMENT IN GERMANY. 


IN November 1878 the Prussian Minister of Public Works 
issued a series of standard rules for testing Portland cement, 
which were adopted by nearly all the architectural and engineer- 
ing associations in Germany, and subsequently served as a 
basis for standard rules in several adjoining countries. At the 
instance of the Association of German Cement Manufacturers 
these rules have now been altered, and several important 
modifications introduced. The amended rules were published 
by the Prussian Minister of Public Works in July 1887, and 
differ from the rules previously in force as follows :—The time 
of setting of a slow-setting cement is now fixed at two hours 
instead of half an hour. In testing for. expansion, the cake of 
cement is allowed to set for twenty-four hours before immersing 
in water, during which period it is to be kept moist and in the 
shade. The cement must be ground so finely that not more 
than Io per cent. residue remains upon a sieve of goo meshes 
per square millimétre (5,806 meshes per square inch), and made 
of wire the thickness of which is.one-half the width of the 
mesh ; 100 grammes (0°22 lbs.) of the cement is.to be used for. 
each test. The strength is ascertained by tensile and com- 
pressive tests, the cement in both cases being mixed with three 
times its weight of sand of a definite size of grain. The break- 
ing area‘of the tensile briquette is 5 square centimétres (0°775 
square inches), and the compression tests are made with, cubes 
of 50 square centimétres (7°75 square inches). The minimum 
tensile strength of a mixture of 1 part by weight of slow- 
setting cement mixed with. 3 parts .by- weight of standard 
sand, .after- hardening, one day in air and twenty-seven days, 
under water, is 16 kilogrammes per square centimétre (227°5 Ibs. 
per square inch). The crushing strength is 160 kilogrammes 
per square \centimétre (2275°6 lbs. per square inch). The 
standard sand is obtained by sifting clean quartz sand first 
through a sieve of fifty meshes. per square centimetre 
(387, meshes per square inch) made of wire 0°38 millimétre 
(00146 inch) diameter, then through a sieve of 120 meshes per 
square centimetre (774 meshes per square inch) made of wire 
0°32 millimétre (o°0123 inch) diameter. The sand which re- 
mains upon the finer sieve is that which is to be used for the 
tests. For each series of tests ten briquettes at least must be 
broken, the average of the ten numbers obtained being taken as 
the strength of the cement. In making each five briquettes for 
the tensile test 250 grammes (0°55 lb.) of cement is mixed with 


THE “SHAW” 


PATENT FIRE 


ARCHITECTS PLEASE NOTE. 


1 


< 


——— = SSeS = 


Holds 24 Gallons Chemical Solution, equal to 20 Gallons 
3 Water for Fire Extinguishing purposes. 
Hermetically Sealed. Automatic Opening when required | 

for Fire. No care or attention necessary. i 
Always full and ready for use. At the ontbreak of fire it | 
is better than a Steam Fire Engine, 


Price Complete—Steel Pail Enamelled Red, 
Metal Cover, Clamp Fastener, Opening Wire, 
and Large Package Dry Chemicals, 6s. each; 
Special Hooks for Hanging, 3s. per dozen. ‘ 

Cates ead | Bel) 


SOLE MAKERS— 
THE MULLIN MANUFACTURING CO., 
38 Gracechurch Street, London. . / 


‘Hotél," under the presidéncy of Mr, Geo. Elkington. 


750 grammes (1°65 lb.) of standard sand and 100 grammes. 

(0°22 lb.) of fresh water, the whole mass being well mixed for _ 
five minutes. The mortar is beaten into the moulds for one 

minute with a spatula weighing about 250 grammes (0°55 Ib.) 

until water begins to rise. When the surface has been smoothed 

with a knife the mould is carefully removed and the briquette 
placed in a covered zinc-lined box for twenty-four hours. It is 

then immersed in water for the remainder of the hardening 

period. In making these briquettes by machinery Dr. Bohme’s. 
apparatus is used ; 180 grammes of the mortar is placed in the 

mould and subjected to 150 blows of a hammer weighing 

2 kilogrammes (44 Ibs.). For crushing tests Dr.’ Bohme’s. 
machine alone is prescribed, the proportion of water and. 

number of blows of the hammer being the same as for tensile 
briquettes. All the briquettes must be tested immediately they 

are removed from the water. In “ breaking. the tensile 

briquettes the weight must be addedat the rate of 100 grammes. 
(0°22 Ib.) per second. It may be mentioned that the amount of 
water prescribed by the German rules makes the mortar about 
the consistency of moist earth. 


TRADE NOTES... .. yi ited 
Messrs. C. CARR & Co., of Grove’ Lane, Smethwick, 
received an order for a peal of bells for export. 

MvucH ‘care and attention is being paid to the improved 
ventilation of the Polytechnic, and the work has been entrusted 
to Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., the well-known ventilating 
engineers, London and Glasgow. 

THE forty-second annual meeting of the members of the 
National’ Fréehold Land Society‘was held at.the: Cannon Street ; 
The 
report stated that the subscriptions during the year were: 


have: 


'369,1222. ‘and the withdrawals 410,492/., while the members” 


capital at the end of the year was 1,574,470/7. ‘The. mortgages. 
on freehold and leasehold securities and. properties amounted 
to 15377,6852. and the convertible securities to'253,4517. The 
gross revenue for the year was 64,7632. Of this sum the profit 
added to uncompleted shares and the interest on completed 
shares amounted to 53,9907. After paying all expenses there 
was a net balance of 644/. carried to the credit of reserve fund. 
After writing off 2,286. losses on properties sold, the balance 
of reserve fund was 58,3227, During the year the rate of profit 


7 er PHILLIPS 


LOCK-JAW 


Kin 
\ 
il AN \ 
|\MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


eae. D. PHILLIPS, 
| NEWPORT, MON. 


151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


PATENT at eal 


Alt 


i 


bs 


> 


et Srl 


| CONDON SHOW ROOM ISS. QUEEN VIETORIA'ST E2. 
|G. WRIGHT &CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
A Railings, &c. 
Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 
“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


With Lifting Fire. 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 
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on uncompleted shares had been 3 per cent. and the interest on 
completed shares 3} per cent. The Chairman said that, not- 
withstanding all the difficulties which existed in the monetary 
world and the keen competition of insurances offices, the 
directors had been able to advance during the past year no less 
than 85,6827. The sum standing against the Society in respect 
of the properties in possession had been diminished during the 
past year to the extent of nearly 9,000/, The Board had re- 
solved not to adopt the scheme for enabling those of the un- 
completed shareholders who desired it to draw cheques, under 
certain restrictions and conditions, but if any well-devised and 
workable scheme were submitted by any member, the Board 
would gladly give it their due consideration. The report was 
unanimously agreed to. 


WE hear that Mr. Herbert Read, of the Exeter Art Works, 
has begun business on his own account in Exeter. 


AT a public meeting held in Dufftown it was unanimously 
agreed to introduce electric light into the town. Previously a | 
display of electric light had been given on the Square. The 
lamp used was a 2,000 candle-power Pilsen, and the motive 
power which generated the light was a traction engine stationed 
on the Square. 

THE Blackburn Corporation have commissioned Mr. Thomas | 
Burton, electrical engineer, to map out a large central area for 
illumination with the electric light. The Parliamentary powers 
expire in August next, and it is intended to have at least 2,000 
lights going before then. The technical schools are now lighted 
by electricity, the installation having cost 2,000/. 

THE contract for constructing the new Welsh railway from 
Wrexham to Ellesmere has been let to Messrs. Davies Bros., 

| 


of Wrexham, for 90,0007/. : 

# THE Ford Hall and Conservative Club, Bedminster, Bristol, 
is being warmed and ventilated throughout by means of Shor- 
and’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shor- 
land, of Manchester. 

AWN illustrated price-list of stoves, ranges, rain-water and 
sanitary goods, stable fittings, hot-water apparatus and general 
eastings has been issued by the General Iron Foundry Com- 
pany, Limited, of 5 Broken Wharf and 43 Upper Thames 
Street, E.C. The volume contains about 400 pages, and also 
includes prices of open, close and self-setting ranges, tile and 
mantelpiece registers, overmantels, iron, marble and wood 
chimneypieces, gates, railings, &c. No possible article or con- 
trivance that éan be used by architects, builders, owners of , 
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land or house property appears to have escaped the attention of 
the compiler of the list. 

In The Architect of the 2c¢th ult. the wet screen in use at 
the Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow, was referred to. Messrs. 
Baird, Thompson & Co. write to us saying that full particulars 
of the system of ventilation carried out at Victoria Infirmary 
and prices, &c., can be had from them. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


At the meeting of the Bedford Town Council, it was decided to 
adapt the old Grammar School for the purposes of municipal 
buildings. ; 

AT a meeting of miners, St.. Helens, Mr. T. Glover, the 
agent, referring to the proposed miners’-hall to be erected 
behind the Town Hall, said the plans of the building, which 
would cost about 2,000/., had been passed, and 7o00/. had been 
raised by a penny a week levy on the members of the 
St. Helens district. A levy of twopence a week per man and a 
penny a week per lad till the whole sum was raised was 
unanimously agreed to. 

FEARS are entertained, a Madras paper says, that the new 
High Court buildings (now almost completed, but still un- 
furnished) will have one serious defect, viz. insufficiency of 
light in one or two of the courts and not a few of the rooms and 
offices. Some of the stained-glass windows may possibly have 
tc be removed. 

THE Warwick Town Council has sanctioned the carrying- 
out of certain repairs to the Court-house, and improving the 
lighting and ventilation, at a total cost of 210/., independently 
of the decoration, at an expenditure of about 250/. Mr. 
Holt has been appointed to do the decorative work, Mr. E. 
Tallis the repairs and ventilation, and the gas company the 
lighting. 

Tue Aston School Board have decided to provide additional 
accommodation for about three hundred children in connection 
with the. Vicarage Road Board Schools. , 

AMONG building operations at Braemar the Mar Lodge 
extension for the Duke of Fife is, the Aberdeen Free Press says, 
the chief. The earthworks, consisting of the total removal 
of the extensive background ridge, ranging from 20 to 30 feet 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 
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in height, and forming part of the extended flank of the hill 
where the new buildings are to be erected, has been almost 
removed. Building has not yet. begun, but the various con- 
tractors are speedily preparing. It has all to be completed, 
even to the furniture, and the latter has all to be manufactured 
from the old Caledonian Forest Scotch firs, by the beginning of 
July. 

THE death is announced of Mr. George Taylor, builder, of 
Coventry, at the age of eighty-four. A quarter of a century 
ago Mr. Taylor, the Coventry Herald says, was one of the 
principal builders of the city. Among the buildings erected by 
him was St. Osburg’s Church. Mr. Taylor retired from the 
trade some years ago, taking to farming, but in this pursuit he 
lost a considerable sum of money. He subsequently returned 
to Coventry and resumed his original trade. 

PLANS and specifications, prepared for works at the Stour- 
bridge Workhouse to prevent fire-risks and furnish adequate 
means of exit in the event of fire, have been adopted by the 
Guardians. 

THE Rural Sanitary Authority of Stratford-on-Avon have 
decided to build three hospitals for infectious diseases at 
Stratford, Henley-in-Arden and Kineton respectively. 

THE Stockton Town Council have decided to erect a school, 
at a cost of 6,000/., for the purpose of technical, secondary and 
evening-class education. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Cheshire County Council has been memorialised to 
provide a bridge across the Mersey between Widnes and 
Runcorn, which it is calculated could be constructed at a cost 
of 14,0007, 

AN inquiry has been held in York respecting an application 
for power to borrow 23,777/., for purchasing various sites and 
buildings. 

AT a recent meeting the Mayor of Southport announced 
that over 7,500/. had been subscribed towards the new in- 
firmary, and that the Scarisbrick Trustees had promised the 
free gift of the new site, five acres in extent, and valued at 
4,840/. 

THE Glasgow Town Council has been furnished with a 
comparative statement of the cost of tramway working by the 


per car mile, electric traction by accumulators 4951 pence per 
car mile, and cable power traction 5°053 pence per car mile. 

Ir is proposed to erect a people’s hall and clubhouse at 
Liverpool in memory of Mr. Clarke Aspinall. The undertaking, 
it is estimated, will cost about 20,000/, 

THE Hoylake Local Board have resolved to advertise for 
plans for public offices, the cost of which it is proposed should 
be about 3,0oc/., the work to be proceeded with in three instal- 
ments costing about 1,000/. each. 

At the fifth meeting of the Glasgow Association of Students 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Mr. W. R. Copland, 
president, in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. Robert F. 
Miller on “ Water-mains from Mugdock Reservoir.” The 
paper was prefaced with an historical sketch of the city water- 
supply previous to the introduction of the Loch Katrine water 
in 1859. The outlet works at Mugdock reservoir were described, 
and also the routes taken by the four mains thence to the city, 
and the incidental works connected therewith. Attention was 
next drawn to the several kinds of joints in use, and some 
valuable information given regarding the sizes and weights of 
the pipes. 

AN inquiry has been held at Newcastle-under-Lyme in. 
reference to an application which the Town Council had made 
to the Local Government Board for their sanction to a loan of 
18,3442. for gas purposes and for the completion of the purchase 
of the land in Deansgate. 

THE Inverness Town Council have postponed for the present 
the idea of lighting the town by electricity, and decided to 
extend the gasworks, at an estimated cost of 9,800/. 

THE Works Committee of the Edinburgh Water Trustees 
recommend the laying down of a new deviation pipe track in 
the vicinity of Gladhouse reservoir, with the view of enabling 
the water-supply from Gladhouse Burn to be brought into the 
city without having first to be passed through the reservoir itself, 
where it often becomes exceedingly turbid. The new pipe-track 
will be fully a mile long, and its laying down will, it is estimated, 
cost between 7,000/. and 8,000/. 

THIS week the Association of Birmingham Students in con- 
nection with the Institution of Civil Engineers held its sixth 
annual dinner at the Midland Hotel, under the presidency of 
Mr. J. E. Wilcox. There was a good muster of students, and 
they were joined at dinner by a number of their elders. The 
company included Mr. R. Godfrey (in the vice-chair), Professors 


various systems of haulage. Animal traction cost 6031 pence | Smith and Greenwood, and Messrs. T. de Courcy Meade, 
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Hornsey ; C. F. Marston, Sutton; W. A. Davis, Aston ; 
H. Richardson, Oldbury ; W. Middleton, Walsall; G.. E. 
Abrahams, S. R. Barrett, &c. 

AT the meeting of the Lichfield City Council a letter was 
read from the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield Cathedral, offer- 
ing the Council the beautiful stained-glass window now in the 
north transept of the cathedral on condition that it shall be 
fixed in the Guildhall. The window, which contains historical 
figures of those associated with the early history of Lichfield, is 
being restored, and another style of window is being put in. 
The offer was accepted. 13 

A PLAN for a sewage scheme for Roystone has been 
‘adopted by the Barnsley Union Rural Sanitary Authority. The 
estimated cost of carrying out the work is 5,000/, 

THE Glasgow Institute of Measurers has drawn up a 
memorandum on the Glasgow Building Regulations Bill, in 
which it is stated that “with modifications it would be a good 
and beneficial Act for the city,” and it is suggested that the Bill 
should be retrospective, and that the height limit should apply 
to dwelling-houses only. 

THE city engineer of Liverpool, Mr. Boulnois, will give a 
lecture on “Sanitation: Past and Present,” at the Royal 
Institution, Colquitt Street, in connection with the series of 
lectures arranged by the Ladies’ Association. 

PLANS have been submitted to the Commissioners of 
Anstruther Harbour from Messrs. Stevenson, C.E., Edinburgh, 
extending the harbour 12} acres by building extra piers to the 
south-west, and giving a depth of water of from 6 to Io feet at 
low water, the sheltered deep-water area being 24 acres, and the 
estimated cost 35,000/. 

AT the eleventh annual meeting of the Sanitary Assurance 
Association, the president, Surgeon-General Cornish, C.I.E,, 
in.the chair, Mr. Joseph Hadley, secretary, read the annual 
report.. Among other matters it stated :—“The properties 
inspected and certified during the year have, as usual, been of 
the most varied character, and the Council have again to 
report that in no case of first inspection has the sanitary 
condition been such as could be certified without alteration, 
though there is evidence on every hand of continued improve- 
ment, and with newly-built property fewer alterations; have to 
be insisted on before granting sanitary certificates.” Surgeon- 
General Cornish and Mr. Henry Rutherfurd, barrister-at-law, 
were re-elected members of the executive council. The 
‘president was re-elected,,and Sir Joseph Fayrer,; K.C.S.L., 


M.D., F.R.S., and. Professor Roger Smith were re-elected 


vice-presidents. 


AN appeal is being made for funds to build a rectory at 
Beer Crocombe, in Somersetshire. 

FROM a report prepared by the engineers of the Edinburgh 
and District Water Trust on the prevention of waste, it appears 
that Messrs. Reid & Leslie estimate that it would cost 7,000/. 
to introduce sixty Deacon meters into one-third of the compul- 
sory area, and that to cover the whole district there would be 
an increase on the present cost of inspection of 830/. for the 
first year, 2,443/. for the second year, and 4,056/. for the third 
year. To replace all defective apparatus would entail an 
expenditure of 300,000/. 

. THE Plans and Works Committee of the Edinburgh Town 
Council report on the desirableness of having a police and 
fire-station in the South Morningside district. 

IT is proposed to build a new Conservative club at Oswestry 
and the formation of a limited liability company to carry out 
the scheme is being arranged. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


A MEETING of the India Committee was held on February 4 at 
the offices of the Society of Arts, when there were. present.:— 
Major-General Sir Owen Tudor Burne, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. (chair- 
man of the committee); Lionel. Robert Ashburner, C.S.I., Sir 
George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., C,S.I., LL.D., M.D., General: Sir 
George Chesney, K.C.B., C.S.I., C.LE., S.- Digby, William 
Digby, C.I.E., Colonel C. L. O. FitzGerald, C.B., W. S. Halsey, 
Robert Hardie, Charles Malcolm Kennedy, C.B., Lieut.-Gen. 
J. Michael, C.S.I., Dadabhai Naoroji, Charles Pontifex, Lesley 
C. Probyn, Vincent J. Robinson, C.I.E., Alexander Rogers, 
Thomas H. Thornton, C.S.I., D.C.L., Stephen Wheeler, Sir 
Alexander Wilson, and Sir Henry Trueman Wood, secretary 
of the Royal Commission. 

THE Standard Berlin correspondent says :—The principal 
object of the conversation the Emperor had a few days ago 
with the great German ironmasters, Herren Krupp and Stumm, 
and with Herr Schlutow, the chief manager of the Vulcan Ship- 
building Company at Stettin, was, as I learn from an excellent 
source, to endeavour to remove their unwillingness to exhibit 
their manufactures at the approaching World’s Fair at Chicago, 
in which His Majesty manifests keen interest. 
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THE hotel accommodations of Chicago, already very exten- | rustic work will be put on, and the temporary roof will be 


sive, are being augmented by the erection of fully twenty new 
hotels, some of which are very large. Two million dollars or 
more are to be spent by the city and the park commissioners in 
putting the streets, parks, &c., in presentable condition against 
the influx of visitors. 

THE actual erection of the exposition buildings began in June 
1891. Now allof them are being pushed rapidly towards com- 
pletion. Already several are under roof. About 4,000 work- 
men are employed. Work proceeds day and night. 

Women’s Building.—This is furthest advanced of all. It 
is roofed and almost completed exteriorly. Covered and 
adorned with ‘‘staff,” it appears like a marble palace. The 
furnishing of the interior is proceeding. 

Mines Building—The framework is up, and _ finishing 
touches are being put on the iron and glass roof. The “ staff ” 
is being applied. 

Electricity.—Framework completed up to gallery floor, and 
nearly all of the great steel trusses for the roof in place. 

Horticulture.—The pavilions are up to the roof line. The 
west curtain is roofed and windows are being placed. The iron- 
work of the dome is being put in position. 

Transportation.—F ramework practically completed, as also 
toof sheathing over galleries. Clerestory trusses being raised. 

Administration.—Structural work of the four pavilions com- 
pleted and exterior covering being applied. Ironwork in place 
up to base of dome 170 feet from ground. 

Machinery Hall.—Floor and 6,000 supporting piers com- 
pleted ; superstructure going up and foundation for annexe 
being laid. 

Agriculture.—Interior columns and gallery girders and joists 
in position, and the great iron columns supporting the roof 
being placed. Of the 7,000,000 feet of lumber which the 
building will contain more than half is already utilised. 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts.—The 30} acres of flooring 
are laid, and the superstructure is begun. The huge steel 
trusses for the roof, which together will contain more metal by 
50 per cent. than the Brooklyn Bridge, will soon be raised. 

Art Galleries.—Basement and floor are completed, and the 
brick walls have reached an average height of 10 feet above 
the second floor. More than 5,000,000 brick are already laid. 

Fisheries.—The gallery trusses of the main building are 
placed, and the iron framework of both pavilions is completed. 

Forestry.—This is about three-fourths finished, and will be 


replaced by a thatched one. 

Dairy.—All the columns are up to the roof-line, and the 
gallery-floor is being laid. . 

Work on the Illinois State building and on the U. S. 
Government building is being pushed rapidly. The imitation 
battleship is completed to the deck level. 

Insurance is placed and increased on the buildings as their 
construction proceeds. ‘The amount now carried is above 
1,000,000 dols. During the exposition, it is estimated, not less 
than 150,000,000 dols. or 200,000,000 ols. of insurance will 
be carried on the buildings and exhibits. 

All possible precautions are taken against fire. The ex- 
position grounds are already provided with a full equipment of 
fire-engines and apparatus. 

In the construction of the buildings about 60,000,000 feet of 
lumber and 18,000 tons of steel and iron will be used. In their 
adornment will be utilised nearly 84,000 pieces of ornamental 
“staff” work, of which about one-third are already completed. 


CRAIG HOUSE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


THE new lunatic asylum on the Craig House Estate, Edinburgh, 
in arrangement corresponds with modern ideas of physiological 
medicine. In addition to the asylum are six detached villas. 
In four of these patients recovering from mental diseases will 
have residence, and be placed once more amid something like 
home surroundings, while in the other two will be lodged 
patients who are old and weakly or blind, and whose friends 
desire for them extra external comforts. For it has been a 
principle in the management of the asylum that the expenses of 
the institution should be defrayed by the wealthy patients’ out 
of a graduated scale of charges, rising from 80/. One of the 
six villas has just been completed from designs by the architect, 
Mr. Sydney Mitchell, The villa will accommodate fifteen 
patients. It consists of two main flats, a lower flat obtained by 
the fall of the ground on one side, and an attic flat, in which is 
placed the servants’ sleeping accommodation. From top to 
bottom there is nothing about it to suggest an asylum for the 
insane. Externally it is tastefully designed, internally it is 
finished and furnished in an elegant manner. Its public rooms 
have a refined aspect ; the bedrooms are snug, cosy, well- 


furnished apartments, There are in all twenty rooms, each of 
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which is furnished in a different manner. The small hall, when appliance that might have been changed on the morrow. 
the outer door is shut, is a dainty apartment, with faience-lined They were, however, in favour of the electric light, and the 
grate, prettily ornamented, and soft Turkey carpet. The stair- City had been handed over to the new lighting, which in a 
case is separated from the hall by an arcading painted a flat red. short time would be an accomplished fact. In the Mansion 
The drawing-room and library open off the hall. Both are House he and his family already enjoyed the comforts arid 
beautifully decorated and tastefully furnished, with fine bits of advantages of the electric light. He was told that there were 
old furniture and old china coming in as features of interest. in the metropolis eleven electric lighting companies, with a 
In the library there is a grand piano and a massive old oak capital of 4,000,000/. a tiara + 
cabinet of sixteenth-century workmanship. On each side of a Dr. Hopkinson, in giving “Electric Science and Industry,’ 
corridor opening on the right of the hall are the bedrooms ; at remarked that the reaction between these two had been very 
the far end is the dining-room, elegantly furnished in mahogany, Intimate. C ee: : 
with Chippendale chairs with high open backs of most seductive | .. Professor Ayrton, president of the Institute of Electrical 
pattern. Above the doors of the bedrooms are windows filled | Engineers, who responded, said that it was impossible to 
in with small diamonds of cathedral glass, which have a fine imagine what progress would be made in electricity in another 
effect. Upstairs there are bedrooms and private parlours for , ten years. . ‘ ' 
wealthy patients. All the bedrooms are single save two, which Mr. R. E. Crompton, president of the Electrical Section of 
are of the nature of dormitories, where two patients and a the London Chamber of Commerce, trusted that the industry 
nurse may be accommodated, The kitchen and sanitary and science of electricity would not again be kept back by 
arrangements are of the most complete kind, and alike in its | speculation. 

situation, with beautiful views on all sides, and in its equipment, Mr. E. Clark proposed ce The Health of the Honorary 
such a house marks, one would say, an epoch in the treatment | Council and Committee of the Exhibition. 

of the insane, The asylum itself takes imposing shape, and Sir F. Abel, in responding, declared that we were on the 
though there have ‘been unavoidable detentions, Mr. threshold of great advances in our knowledge of electricity and 
Lownie, the contractor, has a good record to show for his two | its application. 

years’ work. It is hoped the main building will be ready for Mr. W. H. Preece congratulated the promoters of the 
occupation in eighteen months. exhibition upon the fact that they had brought to bear upon the 
present position of electrical science a fierce and an impartial 


Se oecor sete criticism. 
Sir James Douglas gave “The Crystal Palace Company,’ 
THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION. anid the Chateman responded. 
ON Saturday the 6th inst. the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, The party were duly conducted round the exhibition. _ 
Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Tyler and Mr. Sheriff Foster, paid a Among the exhibits, at that of Mr. George Jennings, sanitary 


visit to this exhibition, at the Crystal Palace. A reception took | engineer, of Stangate, S.E., may be seen at work his patent 
place in the French Court, and the guests afterwards dined in | electro-mechanical apparatus for indicating and registering 
the Grand Saloon, under the presidency of Mr. Geo. T. Rait, | varying levels of liquids at any distance from point of observa- 
deputy chairman of the Palace Company. In proposing | tion. The apparatus is seen in connection with a reservoir. 
“Success to the Exhibition” the Lord Mayor said that if the | A float, which is enclosed within a cylinder or chamber to secure 
undertaking did not prove successful it might almost be re- | freedom from oscillation, is counterpoised by a weight attached to 
garded as a national calamity, for want of success would mean | the further end of a chain passing over a pulley, which, being 
in substance that the electric light was a failure. But there | keyed to a shaft, actuates the mechanism of the transmitter. 
was sufficient evidence to warrant him in saying that the | An electric contact passes a current along the wire to a receiver 
exhibition would prove a very great success. He admitted, | which is usually placed in the engine-room of the pumping- 
with some degree of shame, that in the City of London they | station, and the result is indicated ona dial face. - To this, if 
had been very slow to move in this direction. It was possible | required, can be added a recording arrangement giving a per- 
that they might have hesitated to commit themselves to some | manent weekly record of the varying levels of the water. This 
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BRITANNIA TIN AND COPPER WORKS. — 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. | 
Fountain Street, Bury, and Shiffnall Street, Bolton, 
February 13, 1891. 

Gentlemen, — We have pleasure in announcing that we have opened extensive Show Rooms at 
{17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON (opposite Civil Service Stores). 

' We have been very successful in Lighting and Ventilating Public Buildings in all parts of the Country, 

We have a large stock of Sunlights, Turrets, Exhaust Roof Outlets, Tobin’s Tubes, Air Grids, &c., &c., 
at our Show Rooms. 

We feel confident that our DESIGNS, as well as our system of Lighting and Ventilating 
will commend themselves to all who are interested in having BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED and WELL- 
VENTILATED ROOMS. 

A visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour. If inconvenient to call, send for one of our 
Illustrated Catalogues, inspect our Designs, and read our Testimonials. 

Trusting to receive your favours, which shall have our prompt attention, 

We remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, J. H, PICKUP & CO. 
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apparatus has been adopted by many engineers, who all speak 
highly of it. Itis also in use by the Hornsey and Southgate 
Local Boards. , 

The exhibit of Messrs. Rashleigh, Phipps & Dawson is well 
worth examination. The art metalwork shown, with the excep- 
tion of one or two replicas of old French models, have been 
designed by the firm’s own artists. In addition to the large 
variety of ornamental work in connection with electric lighting 
are several novel ideas for room lighting, including the Solar 
Room, Elizabethan Hall, Anglo-Japanese Drawing-room, Con- 
‘servatory, &c. The exhibit, as intended, well illustrates the 
artistic application of electric light, and is a credit to a firm 
whose name has become well connected in all matters relating 
to electric light. 


MORPETH GAOL, 


TWE gaol in Morpeth, which was completed in 1828 at a cost 
exceeding 80,000/,, is now being removed. The site is to be 
used for houses. The gaol was erected from the designs of 
John. Dobson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who was one of the 
leading architects in the North of England. The building was 
a landmark on account of its castellated tower and gateway. 
The prison was screened from view, and enclosed bya high 
curtain wall running like the building itself, in the form of an 
octagon. The prison buildings consisted of the cells and 
necessary offices, and were two storeys in height. Nothing 
was left undone that would add to the solidity of the structure. 
Everything was of stone or iron. Walls, floors and roofs, even 
those of the upper storey, were all of stone. The windows 
were narrow slits barred with iron of an inch in thickness. 
They were placed so far above the ground that the prisoners 
could not look out.of them. The demolition began with the 
north-eastern tower. Stones weighing 2} tons, and measuring 
_74 by 3 by 14 feet were found, which were bound together with 
wrought-iron binders of great thickness. Every care had been 
taken in the erection of this tower of 25 feet square. The 
foundation-stone bore the following inscription :— 

“This stone was laid by the most noble Hugh, Duke and 
Earl of Northumberland, Earl and Baron Percy, Baron Lucy, 
Poynings, Fitzpayne, Bryan Latimer, and Warkworth and 
Baronet, Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the County 
of Northumberland and of the town and county of the town of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Vice-Admiral of the same and the 
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maritime parts thereof, Knight of the most noble Order of the 
Garter, &c., &c., &c., in the presence of a Bench of Magistrates 
of the County of Northumberland, on the XIth day of July, in 
the IIIrd year of the reign of His Majesty King George the 
IVth, Anno Domini, 1822.—John Dobson, architect.” ; 
The prison remained in use down to November 1881, when, 
having passed from the ownership and management of the 
Quarter Sessions in 1877, it came under the control of the 
Prison Commissioners and the Home Office, by which authority 
it was closed, having been in use only 53 years. The prisoners 
and treadmill were removed to Newcastle; the furnishings, 
domestic utensils, &c., were sold by public auction. The prison 
buildings, consisting of the octagon of cells, were offered for _ 
sale in 1885. - Whether any offers were made has never tran- 
spired. A year after it was offered for sale by public auction 
in Newcastle, and again remained unsold. "The Court of 
Quarter Sessions, however, purchased a portion of the land 
adjoining the Court House, and on it have erected a police 
station and barracks for the accommodation of the recruits. 
Another twelvemonth elapsed, and the headquarters of the 
county police were removed from Hexham to Morpeth,. Last 
year Mr. Robert Nicholson, of Messrs. T. & R. Nicholson, 
solicitors, Morpeth, entered into negotiations for the purchase 
of the land and cells. A sale was effected and concluded in 
the name of Her Majesty’s Prison Commissioners in July last. 
Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, architects, Newcastle, who have been 
the advisers of the purchasers all along, have prepared a ground 
plan showing sites for 25 small houses and 31 villas. Inquiries 
have been numerous respecting them, and this has led to the 
rapid demolition of the building, whichis being pushed forward 
with all speed. The slates, lead and stone have been sold to 
form part of works progressing in various parts of the county, 


PIG-IRON. 


IN the third of the course of lectures on “Cast-iron” in the 
Chemistry Lecture theatre of the Mason College, Mr. Thomas 
Turner spoke about the varieties of cast-iron used for foundry 
purposes. He remarked that the usual commercial classification 
of pig-iron is based on the appearance of the fractured surface 
of the pig. In some cases the metal is dark grey in colour and 
the whole mass appears to be composed of an aggregation of 
large crystals, Such a sample would be called a No. 1 pig and 
is very soft to the tool, and when melted is fluid and well fitted 
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to give sharp impressions of a mould. In other grades of iron, 
passing down the list, with Nos. 2, 3 and 4 the fractured sur- 
face presents a gradually increased closeness of texture, and 
the iron becomes less and less fluid when melted and gradually 
less suitable for many foundry uses. The extreme of hardness 
is found in the case of white iron, which is so hard as only to 
be used for very special purposes in the ordinary foundry. All 
Jron contains an appreciable amount of impurities, wrought-iron 
being the nearest approach to chemically pure metal. Cast- 
iron, on the other hand, contains the maximum amount of 
carbon and other elements, and not infrequently contains only 
go per cent. of metallic iron. This carbon. exists in two dis- 
tinct forms, one of which confers hardness while the other, the 
uncombined form, renders the metal open in the grain and soft. 
The ordinary classification, therefore, depends chiefly on the 
amount of carbon and the form in which the carbon exists. 
With much combined carbon the metal is white and hard, while 
with much graphitic carbon the iron is soft and grey. The 
condition in which the carbon exists is thus of the most vital 
importance in determining the character of the iron, and for- 
tunately the researches of the last seven years have enabled 
founders with metallurgical knowledge to readily modify the 
condition of the carbon within considerable limits of composi- 
tion, It has long been known that with certain irons rapid 
cgoling changed a grey metal into white and rendered the iron 
much harder. Sulphur also renders cast-iron hard and white, 
and since_a very small proportion of sulphur is sufficient to 
produce this effect the presence of more than o'rs per cent. of 
sulphur is detrimental to foundry pig. But the average founder 
‘is but little interested in methods for changing grey iron into 
white, for grey iron is usually the dearer of the two, and grey 
iron is gradually converted into white by. the changes which 
take place in remelting. Thus the tendency at every foundry 
is to accumulate a quantity of scrap-iron from the casting-shop, 
and this scrap is harder than the original pig and difficult to 
use in many cases. It is in such cases that the use of silicon 
has proved such an advantage to the founder, as silicon in 
suitable proportion has the property of rendering cast-iron grey 
and soft. Aluminium has been recommended for the same 
purpose during the last few years, and with some success. 
Silicon possesses the advantage, as compared with aluminium, 
‘that its use adds nothing to the cost, but not infrequently 
actually reduces it; silicon also is less energetic in its action, 
and hence much more under control. But both silicon and 
aluminium, when used as “softeners,” must be regarded some- 
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what in the light of medicines and used with care, for an excess 
of these elements may prove as injurious to the cast-iron as a 
deficiency. 


RAILWAY RATES ON TIMBER. 


A DEPUTATION from the London Chamber of Commerce, and 
from representatives of the timber trade of the United Kingdom, 
was received by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, president of the 
Board of Trade. The subject was the rates to be charged upon 
timber when catried by railway, and the manner in which the 
weight of the timber is to be calcuJated. 

Sir Albert Rollit, M.P., said the deputation originated in a 
meeting which was called by the timber trade section of the 
London Chamber of Commerce. At that meeting there was a 
substantial majority in favour of the following resolutions, 
which expressed the views of the deputation :— 

“ That, with a view to a fair and equitable settlement of the 
railway rates question as regards the carriage of timber, it is 
desirable :—(a) To organise a representative deputation to the 
Board of Trade in support of the general objections of the trade 
to machine weight, so far as regards Bills to be brought forward 
next session ; (0) to petition against the North-Eastern and 
other remaining railway Bills which are to be introduced in the 
next session, in so far as the objections of the timber trade are 
not met; (c) to frame and draft a short Bill repealing the 
objectionable conditions passed in the various railway Bills in 
the last session of Parliament, in order to secure the following 
results :—(1) That, with regard to the foreign timber trade, 
deals, battens, boards and sleepers, being of regular and ascer- 
tained sizes easily computed, shall be carried computed 
measurement weight only, and in Class C, instead of Class I. 
(2) That all balk timber, both square and round, whether 
foreign or English, shall be carried at measurement weight 
only, and in Class C, computed as at present, save and except 
pitwood timber and also such kinds of timber as are by custom 
of the market bought and sold by weight.” 

These resolutions indicated the points upon which it was 
desired to influence the mind of the President, and he would 
leave it to the more practical men to speak upon the techni- 
calities of the trade, which led them to ask for those amendments. 

Several members of the deputation then addressed the 
President, urging that the new system of machine weighing 
would be both inconvenient and costly to the traders and the 
railway companies, and would lead to frauds upon which there 
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would be no check. They felt that if the railway companies 
realised those difficulties they would be only too glad to revert 
to the system of measurement by computed weight, and that if a 
conference could be arranged, under the auspices of the Board 
of Trade, between the traders and the managers of the com- 
panies an arrangement might be arrived at on the subject. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in reply, reminded the deputation 
that what they had stated was, so far as he knew, what had 
been stated before to Lord Balfour and Mr. Courtenay Boyle 
in the recent Railway Rates Inquiry, and had been argued out 
on both sides by the traders and the railway companies with 
the aid of counsel. They now asked him to entirely reopen the 
matter. Speaking as an inexperienced person, he thought the 
machine weight was more likely to be true, and therefore more 
in the interests of the railway companies and the public and the 
producer, than measurement weight. Some of the trade had 
addressed to him a memorial objecting to the system proposed 
by the deputation, and it seemed to him to be an interference 
with the freedom of trade which would require great justifica- 
tion. As tothe rates to be charged for measurement-weight 
timber, they asked that that should come under a lower classi- 
fication than at present, and it had been stated that the existing 
classification in the case of nine railway companies gave them 
higher powers than they enjoyed before the recent Acts were 
passed. To that he entirely demurred. The three railway 
companies’ Bills before Parliament this session would reopen 
the whole matter, but for himself he felt that he was bound by 
the decision of the Select Committee so far as regarded pro- 
posals which he might make to Parliament, except in any case 
where he found both sides agreed in-desiring an alteration. 
That was not the present case, though he had no doubt that 
they did represent a very large majority of the timber trade. 
It seemed to him that he would be entirely without justification 
if, on the ex fare statements of the deputation, he should alter 
the decision that Parliament had arrived at last session, or 
embody the proposals which they made in a Bill. As regarded 
the suggested meeting between the traders and the railway 
managers, he thought that, after what had passed, it would be 
a mere waste of time. 

_Sir A. Rollit and Mr. Adams then thanked Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach for the interview, the latter assuring him that the 
trade felt grateful for the action that he had taken with regard 
to the amendments to the Bills of last year, and that only 
pressure of time had prevented them from acknowledging their 
gratitude, 


DOMESTIC SANITATION. 


By arrangement between the Technical Instruction Committee 
of the Eastbourne Town Council and the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers a lecture on “ Plumbing and Domestic Sanitation ” 
was given recently in the large room of the Eastbourne Town 
Hall by Principal Garnet. There was a large audience. 
Councillor Wenham presided, and, on taking the chair, he said 
plumbing and sanitation were matters which affected the every- 
day life of all of them, and plumbing badly done not only 
affected the health of individuals, but directly affected the vital 
statistics of the community, and they would all agree with him 
that a clean bill of health was the sheet-anchor of a health 
resort like Eastbourne. The Chairman read the following letter 
from the Mayor :— 
“ Mondello Lodge, Eastbourne ¢ 
“ January 29, 1892. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am very sorry I am prevented through illness 
from being present to-night to hear the lecture by Principal 
Garnet, M.A., D.C.L,, as I am sure it will be of a most interest- 
ing character. We, as a community, ought to be very much 
indebted to the Worshipful Company of Plumbers of the City 
of London for their endeavours to promote sanitation. Believe 
me, yours faithfully, “W. E. MORRISON, Mayor, 

“ Mr, Councillor Wenham,” 


The Technical Instruction Committee, continued the Chair- 
man, were not without hope that one of the results of the 
lecture might be the establishment of a plumbers’ class in con- 
nection with the technical instruction scheme in Eastbourne, 
and further, they were not without hope that they might receive 
some financial assistance from the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers. 

Professor Garnet, who was received with applause, said that 
his text of the lecture he was about to deliver consisted of only 
three words, “ Education, Registration, Elevation.” Elevation 
was the object of the lecture, and to attain that object educa- 
tion and registration were absolutely necessary. His purpose 
was to speak not of the practical part of plumbing but of the 
scientific principles which underlay the craft. He pointed out 
that the operative plumber occupied a unique position as com- 
pared with the operatives in other trades. . In most trades the 
operatives had to carry out the instructions of the foreman, but 
the plumber was his own foreman while away from the work- 
shop on a repairing job. He performed his own diagnosis of — 
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the malady and determined on his own remedy. He applied 
that remedy, and when he had done his work it was practically 
impossible for it to be subjected to any technical inspection. 
Such an inspecton would involve a large extra expense. 
Observing that the nation required a doctor, a barrister, a 
solicitor or a chemist to have passed a certain number of years 
in training for his profession, the lecturer pointed out 


that people entrusted their lives and the lives of those | 


dear to them to the plumber, the only guarantee of 


his fitness required being that he should have over . 


his door “ Gasfitter and Plumber, &c.” The lecturer insisted 
that, in the interests of the community and of the craft, it was 
highly necessary that plumbers should have a technical training 


of the highest order possible. He appealed to the general | 


public to be careful to whom they entrusted their work. In 
particular, he urged on property-owners and architects to 
reserve from the general contract the whole of the plumbing 
work in any building in which they might be interested, in 


order that the work might be entrusted to some man in whom 
they had implicit confidence. He did not mean to say that | 


plumbing work should not be open to tender at all, but if 


tenders were invited, then let only a limited number of men in | 
whom the architect had confidence be invited, and let the | 
plumber be directly responsible to the architect and. the | 
| Street gas to 25°14 candles. The gases had been further tested 


owner, and not let the contracting builder come between them. 
The lecturer then dealt technically with his subject. 
At the close of the lecture the Chairman moved a vote of 


thanks to the lecturer, and observed that he thought the best | ; : 
| fair results. In regard to the money value of the gases he said 
_ there could be no doubt that at present the price charged for 


way to thank him was to establish a class for plumbers in con- 
nection with the technical instruction scheme at Eastbourne, 
and he would not rest until such a class was established. Mr. 
F. C. Cooke, C.E., seconded the vote of thanks, which was 
carried unanimously amid loud applause; and on the motion of 
the Town Clerk a vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman 
for presiding. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A MEETING of the local district council was held at Bristol, | 


under the presidency of Mr. T. S. Pope, architect. There was 


a good attendance of representatives. The following, amongst | 
other resolutions, was adopted :—‘“ That this council, recog- | 


nising the close connection between the public health and the 


work of the plumber, and thus the necessity in the public | 


acquainted with the laws of sanitation, expresses its warm ap- 
proval of the efforts being made by the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers to obtain the sanction of Parliament to a Bill for 
the registration of plumbers, and for the efficient examination 
of all entering the trade, and desires that local members of 
Parliament be requested to support the same.” It was also 
resolved to form local committees at Bath, Cheltenham, 
Gloucester and Weston-super-Mare. A vote of thanks to the 
Mayor for the use of the room, and to the Chairman for pre- 
siding, terminated the proceedings. 


EDINBURGH GAS. 


AT the monthly meeting of the Edinburgh Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation a report from Dr. Ivison Macadam on the analysis of 
the gases supplied to the city of Edinburgh was read. It stated 
that the tests had been made in the laboratories, Surgeons’ 
Hall, Nicolson Street, and at 56 Hanover Street. The results 
showed that when the gases were burned at the rate of five 
cubic feet per hour under five-tenths pressure, and the light 
compared with a standard sperm candle consuming 120 graifis 
of sperm per hour, that the Surgeons’ Hall supply was equal ‘in 
illuminating value to 27°08 standard candles, and the Hanover 


for illuminating agents and purity, with the result that it was 
shown that the gases were of good quality and purity, and 
when burned under low pressure and with proper burners gave 


the gases was above their value as illuminating agents, and that 
where possible a very considerable saving could be effected by 
the use of paraffin oil. It was, however, he pointed out, diffi- 
cult to suggest a method for readily converting the present 
house fittings to the use of liquid illuminating agents. Where 
such was possible no difficulty need be encountered in getting 
lamps of great illuminating power and perfect safety. As to 
the proposal to utilise the double set of pipe-mains to the supply 
of gases of two qualities—one for illuminating and the second 
for fuel—he submitted that if the mains could be so employed 
the results would be most possibly good. The coke left in the 
retorts after the extraction of the illuminating gas could be 
further heated and a current of steam passed through it, thus 
producing a gas of good heating but low illuminating value. 


interest for members of the craft of plumbing to be properly | The great difficulty with which all gas manufacturers had to 
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contend was the abnormally high price of the better class of 
gas coals. Where gas of high candle-power was required these 
high-class coals must be employed to a considerable extent, 
but it was doubtful if the results obtained were beneficial to the 
consumer. A lower quality of gas could readily be obtained 
from coals of much less price. 
the gas would seem to be a retrograde step, but it was to be 
remembered that it had been proved, not only by experiment 
but in practice, that coal-gas of lower candle-power supplied at 
a corresponding reduction in price would, by the use of proper 
burners, give more light for the money than a gas of higher 
quality. Dr. Macadam concluded his report by suggesting 
that the Corporation be approached with the request that the 
quality of the gas be reduced by say four candles, and the price 
lowered. There could be no obstacle to the carrying out of 
that suggestion, and if the Corporation, as in other cities, took 
a little trouble to supply and instruct the inhabitants as to the 
best burners to use, the results would doubtless be as gratifying 
to the Corporation as to the consumers. In the course of the 
discussion on the report, Mr. Turnbull thought it was desirable 
to have the quality of the gas reduced, and he also agreed with 
the conclusions of the report. He thought the Gas Commission 
should recommend the most suitable burners to use. 


WARMING AND VENTILATION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
WITH OR WITHOUT MOTIVE POWER,* 


As I announce this title of my paper, it may be asked what 
claim I have to be heard on the subject. My apology must: be 
this, that for eight years I have devoted myself entirely to 
the subject of mechanical ventilation, and I have during these 
eight years inspected. and reported upon upwards of four 
thousand buildings. I have been gaining a little experience 
every day, and I wish to draw a few forcible conclusions from 
this experience. I may not give you a scientific lecture, but I 
will keep my own theories out of it, and give you as far as I can 


practical demonstrations founded on experience only. I | 


went out last year to. the United States specially to see and 
examine the Smead system of warming and ventilation, and 
after visiting about. fifty schools and other public buildings, 


* From a lecture delivered before the Architectural Section of the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society, by Mr. J. D. Sutcliffe, of Manchester. 


E DENSMORE. 


The reduction of the quality of | 


I came to the conclusion that we have nothing on this side of 
the water to compare with it for efficiency and completeness, 
and in general Smead’s work was twenty years ahead of us. I 
saw a good deal of heating work done by steam and hot water, 
but nothing I saw compared with the Smead system. Mr. 
Smead gives the following reasons why this system is tobe 
preferred, and from actual experience I confess that all he 
claims he makes good. 

1. Because the first cost of the Smead is about one-third 
less than for first-class steam-heating. 

2. Expense of fuel is from one-third to three-fifths less. 

3. There is no possible danger from explosion with air- ° 
warmers, whilst with steam there is constant danger whether 
the pressure be high or low. 

4. There are no water-pipes to freeze or burst and let water 
all through the building, ruining plaster and furniture. 

5. Repairs for steam-boilers, pipes and pumps, will cost in 
the first ten years ten times as much for the Smead, and the 
repairs must always be made by a steam-fitter or other skilled 
mechanic, whilst any caretaker can repair a worn-out -air- 
warmer. 

6. The Smead will warm the air in any weather, no matter 
where the thermometer stands. 

7. With it the building can be warmed in one hour from the 
time the fires are fairly burning, whilst with steam five or- four 
hours are required, and I have known twelve hours necessary. © 

8. Three-fourths of the force generated by the burning fuel 
in steam apparatus is lost in the form of mechanical motion, 
and does not appear as temperature in the room, whilst in the 
Smead seven-eighths appear in the room as temperature, and 
only one-eighth as loss. : 

9. With the Smead absolute: uniformity is secured through- 
out the building, whilst with steam-heating apparatus the rooms 
furthest away from the boiler are 10 deg. to 15 deg. colder than 
the nearest rooms in extremely cold and windy weather. 

These are some of Mr. Smead’s reasons for preferring 
warm-air apparatus to steam or hot-water heating. It may be 
interesting to you to know the opinion of a great scientist like 
Sewall, who says :—‘ Another method of heating is by driving © 
steam through coils of iron pipes. . Not only does this method 
of warming render ventilation difficult, but it is perhaps the most 
uneconomical.” Now heat may manifest itself in two ways, 
namely, as temperature and as expansion. All the force 
generated by the burning fuel will appear in one of these forms 
or a part of both. Water at the normal pressure can be heated 
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to only 212 deg. Fahrenheit. Consume as much fuel as you 
will and the water will still remain at 212 deg. Fahrenheit, but 
the force generated by the consuming fuel is not lost but is 
transmitted to the water in the form of expansion, and the water 
is converted into steam. Now, if the water be confined, and 
this tendency to expansion resisted, the temperature can be 
raised to almost any extent, but if not thus resisted the 
temperature will not rise above 212 deg. Fahrenheit. As it is 
necessary to force the steam through the pipes, this expansion 
must be resisted until sufficient force is accumulated to accom- 
plish this result. Now this mechanical work is performed at 
the expense of temperature. If a building is warmed by steam 
three-fifths of the torce generated by the burning fuel is con- 
sumed in the form of mechanical motion. The temperature of 
the steam in the boiler may be 400 deg. or 500 deg. Fahrenheit. 
On the other hand, air may be heated to 600 deg. Fahrenheit, 
so that nearly all the force generated by the burning fuel 
appears as temperature, whilst scarcely a particle appears as 
mechanical motion. Here we see why Ericson failed in his 
attempt to use heated air instead of steam as a motive power. 
Heat being applied to the air appears as temperature, but 
being applied to water appears as expansion or mechanical 
motion. 

Few persons seem to understand exactly how the air in a 
room is warmed. It is generally thought that the air in 
immediate contact with the burning fuel or heated stove is 
warmed, and that this air warms more air, and so on, until all 
the air in the room is heated. This is not so. In the case of 
an open fire the air next to the burning fuel is warmed, and for 
the most part goes up the chimney. A small part, however, 
rises, and the cold air takes its place. 

The open fireplace is certainly “sociable,” and serves well if 
the room is supplied with alarge volume of fresh warm air from 
a register, otherwise the fireplace will “ draw ” cold air into the 
room through every crevice and opening. This cold air falls to 
the floor, diffuses along it towards the fire, and the occupants 
suffer from cold feet, so that we see only a small part of the air 
in a room is warm, whilst whole oceans are heated and escape 
up the chimney. I am here to plead for fresh air for the 
children. When Parliament passed an Act last year compelling 
all cotton manufacturers who use artificial means of moistening 
the air in their sheds to supply at least 600 cubic feet of fresh 
air for every person employed, employers cried out loudly that 
their trade would be ruined. Instead of this, they have to con- 


fess that their weavers are getting better “averages ” from their 
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looms, and consequently masters and men are getting more 
money. But what would our manufacturers have thought if 
they had to supply, not 600 feet for each person, but 1,800 as in 
the State of Massachusetts, and this applies not only to factories 
but to schools. I would like you to recognise what this means, 
and I hope the time is not far distant when the Government or 
some Member of Parliament will have courage enough to bring 
in a Bill to compel the same here. No one denies the value of 
good ventilation, and popular interest is now aroused to a 
certain extent. I know from experience that to educate the 
public concerning the right principles of ventilation is a 
laborious and costly task. The care of health and life may be 
said to be an individual concern, but if habits and customs are 
shown to be perilous to health it is not deemed an invasion of 
private rights to invoke the strong arm of the law. Authentic 
records tell us that one-third of the human race die before they 
reach the age of five years. The practical question of the day 
is, What can be done? We must begin with the children in 
the schools. The constant crowding of children in schoolrooms 
not specially adapted to secure change of air is injurious. The 
air is loaded with noxious exhalations from the lungs and skin, 
and these condense on walls and windows. I should like to 
have brought you here to-night an old school-window that had 
not been cleaned for some time and have allowed you to smell 
the deposits when they are burnt off. You would not have 
forgotten it for some time to come. In such a room the lower 
current of air is cold and the higher is superheated. The 
children suffer from cold feet and burning, aching heads. 

Professor Draper, in a lecture delivered to teachers, said :— 
“ The ordinary condition of the unrenewed air of schoolrooms 
is quite enough to astonish us, if we stop a moment to think of 
it, for there are not only the inevitable vitiating effects pro- 
duced by respiration and the constant activity of the skin in 
persons who are healthy and cleanly, but the additional exhala- 
tions proceeding from unclean bodies and ill-ordered mouths, 
from decaying teeth and dirty clothing, which too frequently 
accompany the city school boy and girl to the crowded room 
which is the scene of their daily tasks. Many children yield 
easily to contagious disease through the devitalising effects of 
breathing an unwholesome school air. If the physical 
condition of school children is not what it ought to be, our 
education is maintained for indequate results. 

I have made large diagrams showing plans and sections of 
two buildings. The one warmed and ventilated on the 
“ Aspiration” method, and in its details known as the Smead 
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system, and the other a mechanical method, known as the 
Blackman-Smead system. A few, general remarks on both 
systems, and then I will go into details. 

By “aspiration” I mean heated chimneys or shafts for the 
removal of foul air. Heated air expands, and the expansion is 
equal to ;45ths of its volume for each degree of Fahrenheit that 
the temperature is raised from 32 deg. to 212 deg. 

“ Mechanical” ventilation is produced by the action of fans 
creating an air movement regular and unvaried, in stated 
volumes, removing the foul air as fast as it is generated, and 
drawing in fresh, pure air to take its place. 

The Smead plans before you show a school at Pawtuckett, 
Massachusetts. I examined this school very carefully, and I 
believe it to be one of the finest schools in America. You will 
see that much more is made of the basement in America than 
we make of it in this country, for four air-warmers are em- 
ployed and two large ventilating stacks. I should like you to 
follow with me the progress of the air, where it enters the fresh- 
air rooms, passing afterwards under and over the four heaters, 
and then finds its way through the vertical air ducts to the 
various rooms above. Another thing that will strike you in this 
plan is that the closets are in the playrooms. If we had to 
suggest anything of that kind here, I am sure that it would not 
be listened to ; yet I say that there was less smell from those 
eighteen closets and from the large urinal than there would be 
from a single water-closet of the best construction. You will 
note in the section how the warm air rises through the flues, 
and is distributed through the rooms, returning to the foul-air 
chamber on the same side of the room as it left the warm-air 
register. It is then brought down into the foul-air duct, which 
you see distinctly marked in the basement, and from this foul- 
air duct it is carried underneath the closets. The action of this 
warm air is to evaporate all the moisture in the excreta, and the 
air is then drawn forward by the ventilating shaft, which, by 
the way,/has a large heater fixed in it, and so the foul air is 
carried above the top of the building. The draught downwards 
in these closets is so strong that, when I lifted the lid and stood 
nearly at my full height, the smoke from a cigar was drawn 
down the closet, and none of it escaped into the room. I saw 
in some of these schools samples of deposits that had been in 
the school all the school-year, namely, for ten months, and from 
these there was not the slightest odour, and you could handle 
the dried excreta in much the same way as you could handle 
dry chips. At the beginning of the long summer vacation it is 
a custom to pour down the closets into the excreta a small 


quantity of kerosine, and set fire to them. The whole of it is 
consumed and passes away up the chimney, nothing being left 
but a little dry ashes, which can be swept out. : 

The ground-floor plan calls for very little remark, excepting 
as showing how it differs from our schools. You will note that 
there is no large assembly-room, and that the four rooms on 
this floor are each adapted for forty-four pupils, giving a floor- 
space to each pupil of 20 square feet and a cubic space fof 
250 feet. The classrooms, you will notice, are very carefully 
warmed, and there is also a large warm-air register on the 
floor in each corridor. This register is always open, so that if 
the teacher closes off all the warm air from the schoolroom 
there is still an exit for it into the corridors. The first-floor 
plan shows again four schoolrooms, two of them for forty-four 
pupils, as on the ground floor, one for sixty-five, and the other 
for seventeen pupils. The room for sixty-five pupils is, I think, 
the largest room I have seen in America, most of their school- 
rooms being built for forty to sixty pupils. It is interesting to 
note that even this large room is warmed from one air-grid, the 
outlet of which is 36 inches by 20 inches, and there are two 
foul-air outlets on the same side .of the room, measuring 
34 inches by 32 inches. 

The section I have here shows you clearly how the air is 
passed from the fresh-air chambers to the various warm-air 
flues. You will note special arrangements of Smead’s for 
admitting all warm air or all cold air, but the teacher must have 
the full quantity coming into the room, warm or cold, so that it 
is quite impossible to stop the ventilation. There are no valves 
to the outlet ducts ; these are always open. If the teacher 
wants the air cold he has only to raise the valve, and then the 
fresh air passes under the heater, and gives very little warmth ; 
but if the teacher requires the air to be warm he closes the in- 
let at the bottom of the air-warmer, and allows the air to pass 
over the air-warmer to the top of the chamber, and it then 
passes forward directly to the schoolroom as warm as necessary, 
and if the intermediate state is wanted some of the air can be 
passed under the heater and some of it over, and the air will 
be thoroughly mixed before it enters the room. In this section 


, I want you also to notice the heater for the ventilating stack. 


It is fixed just above the opening from the foul-air chamber, 
and this ventilating shaft is about 4 feet square. These plans 


give a good idea of the complete Smead system, of which the 
Blackman Ventilating Co., Limited, are the sole licensees for 
Europe. i 

I wish now to show and explain to you the Blackman- 
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Smead system of ventilating and warming, which differs from | and then the rooms are placed under a little pressure and all 
the Smead in the important point that it is a mechanical as | the air from crevices, &c., flows outwards, and no draughts are 
against a system of “aspiration.” You may ask, if the Smead | felt. Now, you may ask, what-should be the rule in estimating 
system has been so successful in America, why should you | the area of inlets for admitting fresh air and the area of outlets 
wish to alter it? The reasons are few and simple. In America | for getting rid of the impure air? These*must depend mainly 
the atmosphere is, as a rule, clean and clear. The buildings | upon the number of persons who will occupy the room and not 
need not be very near to other buildings, and there is no diffi- | to any extent upon the size of the room. For instance, take a 
culty in getting a good air supply. The basements are exca- | schoolroom occupied: by fifty pupils. They each require not 
vated throughout, and there is plenty of space to. get the | less than 30 cubic feet of air per minute, or 1,500 cubic feet 
air-warmers ‘directly under the warm-air flues. Where these | amongst them. The cubical contents of such a room (say | 
conditions can be had here, as in some of the country schools, | 30 by. 30 by 12) would be about 11,000 feet. Dividing this sum 
nothing but the Smead system is necessary. Unfortunately, in by 1,500 (the amount of air required per minute by the 
all our large cities and towns, we cannot get a supply of clean | occupants of the room),- we find as the quotient less than 
fresh air; and so we must ‘filter the air as it enters our'fresh-air | eight, which represents the number of minutes during which the: 
room, and these filters, to keep out smuts and dirt, offer such air would be reasonably wholesome unrenewed. We: should 
an obstruction to the air that nothing less than motive power therefore supply, regardless of the size of the room, 1,500 
will drag it through them. The Blackman fan, from the shape cubic feet of air per minute if fifty persons occupied. the room: | 
of its blades, is enabled to do this work to. perfection. Mr. | In estimating the rate of air-motion 5 feet per second should be 
Sutcliffe explained in detail by means of plans how the Black- | the maximum. The number of square feet for the foul air 
man-Smead system of warming and ventilation became appli- ; outlets can be determined by dividing 1,500, the amount of air 
cable in a building. He continued :— required per minute for fifty persons, by the amount of air that. 
There is a great difficulty in getting architects to provide | will pass out of an opening 1 foot square at the rate of 5 feet 
inlets and outlets of sufficient area, and until this is done satis- per second, or 300 feet per minute. Dividing 1,500 by 309, it 
factory ventilation is impossible. Architects should consult will give 5 feet area as the size of the foul air outlets required 
warming and ventilating engineers before the building is com- for a room occupied by fifty persons. 
menced, and not wait until it is finished before consulting with In the Smead plan you will note that the area of inlet 
an expert on the subject. In America it is no uncommon thing register is 35 feet,.whilst the area of each outlet register is. ; 
for the ventilating and warming to cost 25 percent. of the whole 2 feet, although only. forty-four pupils are to occupy the room. 


building. . How different this to the architect in the West of I will close with a quotation from Mr. Rufus R. Wade, the 
England, who had s/. down in his quantities for the ventilation chief-of the Massachusetts Police, to whom I am indebted for 
of a’small town hall costing 5,000/. __ a great many notes that he gave me and which I have made 


I wish to summarise: briefly, and in so doing give youa few use of in this paper. He seems to have all the various systems. 
practical data that will be a guide to the size of inlets for warm of ventilation that have been used in America at “his finger 
air and outlets for vitiated air. In large schoolroomsand public ends,” and he is probably the most reliable authority on venti- 
buildings it has been found by experiment and experience that lation in the United States. He says, “It is a curious fact that 
the best results are obtained when the fresh-air inlets are placed the elementary. laws of, public health, with which it might be 
about 7 feet above the floor-level and the foul-air outlets on the supposed every intelligent community is familiar, are not 
same side of the room and at the level of the floor. Inestimating generally accepted without resistance. The inertia-of popular 
the size.of fresh-air inlets we must not forget thatthe moment the indifference is an obstacle whose power it would not be easy to 
vitiated air is drawn from the room air will find its way through over-estimate. It would seem that a crusade in the interest of 
every opening in every part of theroom. With the “Aspiration” securing perfect sanitary conditions in our. schools would. be a 
method of ventilating the outlets should be larger than the inlets, mighty irresistible movement. There is certainly no.organised. 
and the dangers of cold draughts would then be reduced. opposition thereto ; but its success demands ceaseless,vigilance, 

In. buildings ventilated by the “Mechanical” method the and the most, persistent. presentation of the. facts gained by 

_area of the inlets for fresh air should be larger than the outlets, daily experience and observation.” ; 
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PROPOSED HAMPSTEAD AND CHARING CROSS RAILWAY. | Glasgow: R. Bennett ; Hull: R. Beevers; Leeds: C. Tom- 
linson; Lincoln: William Henry Close; Liverpool: A. G. 
THE promoters of the proposed Hampstead, St. Pancras and | White, J. B. Johnson; London: F. Rider ; Manchester: 
‘Charing Cross Railway scheme have deposited the Parliamen- | william Southern, Alderman William Brown; Northampton : 
tary estimates for the construction of this railway, prepared by | w. H. Smith; Potteries: James Bowden ; Wigan: Charles B. 
Sir Douglas Fox, C.E., and Mr. J. H. Greathead, C.E. The | Holmes ; Wolverhampton, J. Bradney. The Presidents of the 
‘total cost of constructing this line, with all subsidiary works, is | jocal associations are also members of the Council, ex-officio. 
-estimated at 1,255,8152., of which 1,030,656/. is for the main Several matters of great interest and importance to the 
line, four miles four furlongs in length, from Charing Cross to building trades were discussed, and the meeting was brought to 
High Street, Hampstead ; 185,809/. for the short line, six fur- | 4 close by a vote of thanks to the President. It was decided to 


‘longs four chains in length, from under the Hampstead Road | hold the next half-yearly meeting at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
to the King’s Cross Station of the Great Northern Railway ; 


-7,150/. for the subway under the Strand to connect with the 
“Charing Cross Station of the South-Eastern Railway ; and 
2,200/. for a bridge for foot passengers between St. Pancras 
-and King’s Cross Stations. The railway, if sanctioned, is pro- 
posed to be constructed in two separate tunnels, one for up and 
one for down traffic, and of the total cost it is estimated that 
729,860/7, will be expended in the actual tunnelling. The 
acquisition of land and buildings will, it is: estimated, cost 
‘240,000/.; the construction of stations, 107,100/.; and for general 
contingencies a sum of 118,170/. is allowed. 


BRISTOL MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


AT the annual meeting of the Bristol Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion the chair was occupied by Mr. E. T. Hatherly, the 
president. 
' The report stated that “The Bristol Society of Architects 
and the Association have had under their consideration the: 
adoption of an arbitration clause. The Association could not 
adopt the form submitted by the Bristol Society and therefore 
resolved :—‘ That this Association is unable to accept the clause ° 
submitted by the Bristol Architects’ Society and regrets that 
the Architects’ Society, while conceding the principle that all 
contracts should contain an arbitration clause, nullifies such 
principle by requiring builders to accept an arbitration cl ause 
which is, in the opinion of this Association, so worded that in 
practice it would be found utterly useless ; and that the Asso- 
ciation pledges its members not to accept any contract which 
does not contain the arbitration clause agreed upon between 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and the London 
Builders’ Association, or such an arbitration clause as the 
solicitor to this Association may advise would effectually guard 
the, interest of all parties.’ It is gratifying to record that 
several of the leading architects of this city have now adopted 
the form of contract recommended by this Association, and its 
use is now becoming general. The members of this Associa- 
tion were also pledged not to sign any contract-in which any - 
professional man employed by the principal was the sole 
7G arbitrator. Early in the year a memorial was presented to the 
Council—Birmingham: C. H. Barnsley, W. Sapcote;| Town Council in the name of this Association praying that 
Bolton : Joseph Henry Marsden; Bradford: William Moulson, | scholarships of 2/, each might be awarded to students in 
William Holdsworth ; Bristol: A. Krauss ; Cambridge: A. G.-}*branches of the building trade at the Merchant Venturers’ - 
Bell; Derby: John Walker ; Edinburgh: Thomas Bonnar; | Schools, out of the money applicable for the purpose under the 
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with a Cistern'Filter. PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever: hohe 

Pied ot . and superior to any others. Vide Professor Frankland's Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866 ; November 1867; Filters. 
4 A and May 1870, The Lancet, January 12, 1867. : 

Al Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872, 
* ek hele Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 

=|\8 atronised ard used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandrin ham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 

zy ep ee apna by H.BR.H. the Duke of Connan ght at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Oambridge, the thite of the Medical Profession. and at the = 

=| — ~ ip: the leh ie caogampiion, yereti ana bering esd one Mietaade f fore Dey fuss, Tnstiva sous Breweries, eens St 

ee ah || a Pd DN School Board for 3 i . 6d. ; 3 i i 

} Water-Testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, lon 6a and aie Sach. ee a Vine ote mkt oa Bacula ge he ADP — 


157 STRAND. W.C. (Pour Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS, jim“ 28%~) PARQUET FLOORS, 


MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE National Association of Master Builders of Great Britain 
theld its twenty-eighth half-yearly meeting at the rooms of the 
Central Association of Master Builders of London, on 
January 26. Mr. J. C. White, of Liverpool, the president, 
presided, and representatives from London, Liverpool, Man: 
chester, Birmingham, Bristol, Hull, the Potteries, Cambridge, 
and Preston were present. The report and accounts were read 
-and adopted. 

The following officers and Council were appointed for the 
ensuing year :—President —J. C. White, Liverpool. Vice- 
presidents—Robert Dennett, Nottingham ; John Bowen, Bir- 
mingham. Hon. Vice-presidents—Stanley G. Bird, London; 
Robert Neill, jun., Manchester; J. Howard Colls, London: 
Hon. Treasurer—Joseph Stevenson Jones, Liverpool. Hon. 
Auditor—C, W. Green, Liverpool. 
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Patent Dise-Key System. 
Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars 
Plan. 


Z Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
Price Lists and Samples on application. 


and 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
FLOORING COMPANY, 


o37* KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
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Local Taxation Act, 1890. The scheme finally adopted by the 
Yown Council did not make the provision sought for by this 
Association, though the students of the building classes will 
‘derive some benefit from the Act. The Association resolved to 
‘continue its donation of 1o/. ros. for prizes in the building 
‘classes at the Merchant Venturers’ Schools, but at the same 
‘time it was felt that an improvement might be made in the 
method of examination and awarding of prizes, and a small 
‘sub-committee has this question under consideration. A dis- 
tress fund was opened in the winter of 1890-91, in aid of the 
‘operatives who were suffering from lack of work through the 
‘severe weather then experienced. The Painters’ Society 
sent a deputation to this Association and made various com- 
munications as to the ‘rate of wages, but the Association 
could not grant their request. It is unnecessary, and would be 
undesirable, to relate in detail particular cases in which the 
Association took action for the defence of the interests of the 
building trade, but the report would not be complete without 
mention of the success which attended the representations of 
the Association in regard to the form of contract issued by the 
Bristol Sanitary Authority, for the construction of certain works 
at the electrical lighting station. The terms were such that the 
Association strongly advised the trade to abstain from tendering 
until the conditions were amended, the result being that two 
members of the Sanitary Authority and two members of this 
Association held a conference, and a form of contract was 
adopted by the Authority which met the objections of your 
Association. Following this the Electrical Lighting Com- 
mittee having passed over the lowest tender for a contract and 
accepted the next above, both the contractors being members 
of this Association, an emphatic protest was made by the 
Association through a memorial to the Town Council against 
the principle of accepting the lowest tender being violated, 
unless for very grave and cogent reasons, which the Association 
_did not believe to exist in this case. The Association has laid 
its views before the Royal Commission on Labour, having 
replied to the series of questions issued by the Commission on 
the labour question. The Association sustained a severe loss 
during the year in the death of Mr. W. H. Cowlin, an ex- 
president. They passed a vote of condolence with the family 
of the deceased gentleman expressive of their appreciation of 
his high qualities as a citizen and a tradesman, and ‘they can 
only reiterate those sentiments by placing them on record in 
the annual report.” 
Mr. E. T. Hatherly was re-elected president for the ensuing 


DYNAMOS. 


‘Hayes, 


THE “INFANT” DYNAMO, 


year, Mr. Krauss was elected a vice-president, Mr. George 
Humphreys was re-elected treasurer and the following retiring 
members of the committee were re-elected :—Messrs. Bevan, 
Woodward. Mr. E. Walters was elected. in the place 
of Mr. W. George, who had resigned, and Mr. Galbraith was 
elected to fill the vacancy caused by the appointment of Mr. 
Krauss to the post of vice-president. Mr. H. A. Forse was 


elected hon. vice-president. 


THE BROAD GAUGE. 


As long ago as the year 1846 it was enacted by 9 and Io Vict. 
c. 57, sec. I, that it should not be lawful to construct any rail- 
way other than 4 feet 8$ inches in Great Britain and 5 feet 
3 inches in Ireland. An exception, however, was made in the 
case of the Great Western and certain railways in connection 
therewith in the counties of Middlesex, Berkshire, Buckingham- 
shire, Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, and Somerset, as well as in the 
case of the old Oxford, Worcester and Wolverhampton Railway 
and its branches, and’a short line of railway in the county of 
Glamorgan, where a gauge of 7 feet was permitted. In course 
of time most of these lines have been converted from broad to 
narrow gauge, and in May next the last remnant of the 7 feet 
gauge will disappear, as the Great Western Company have 
announced their intention of commencing the work of con- 
verting their lines in the West of England from broad to 
narrow gauge on the night of Friday, May 20, with a view of 
completing it by the following Monday morning. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER. 


VERY few professional men can dispense with the use of the 
typewriter nowadays—least of all, perhaps, the architect who 
desires his correspondence, specifications, contracts, &c., to be 
conducted in a way that insures clearness and accuracy. 
We do not doubt, therefore, that a reference to one of the best 
machines known will be of practical interest. We have had 
the pleasure of inspecting the Densmore Typewriter at 51 
Gracechurch Street, E.C., as illustrated below. This machine, 


‘which has recently been placed on this market, is the invention 


of Amos Densmore, a brother of the. late James Densmore, of 
Meadville, Pa., U.S.A., whose capital and shrewd management 
enabled the first inventors of the typewriter to bring to a suc- 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


ARCHITECTS are invited to SPECIFY it 
for small Electric Lighting Plants. 
ADVANTAGES.—The Framework is cast in one solid pics. 
The Armature can be taken out in a few seconds. There 
are no loose wires dangling from the brush-holders 
The “Infant”? Dynamo attains the high efficiency of 
92 percent. Full particulars and prices on application, 


H. AUSTIN, Florence Works, Armley, LEEDS. 


TAYLOR & TUCKER ART METAL 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


(JAS AND RLECTRIG RITTINGS. 


ART SMITHS. 


SHOW-ROOMS :— 


9 Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W. 


WILSON HARTNELL, 
LEEDS, 


11 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
ART METAL WORK, 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


DESIGNS 
AND 

ESTIMATES 

ON APPLICATION, 


STAINED 


@LAss, < 4 Lordon Sample F F ¢ 
\) a 49 Farringdon St.. E.C. IRE SCAPE TAIRS, 
x) Ry en ee LION FOUNDRY CO., 
eiiee 2 , 64 North 


49 QUEEN VICTORIAST., LONDON, E.C. 
WORKS :—KIRKINTILLOCH, N.B. 


Ewarts 346 Eusronr? 


Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


Bevelied Wood Block  % 
Flooring. & 


REGD. No. 60,508, 

Soie Proprietors :— 

NIGHTINGALE & CO., 
Gt. Grimsby. 


Hor Lightning “* 


BATH ce 


-in 5 Minutes. | Ge Ser. 


JOHN CLARK, 


~ 
£4 
< 


SPECIALTY— 
2 
** Baltie es Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 4 
Redwood.” & | High St., New Oxford St., W.C., ee 
a a Z Manufacturer of every de- Sieves, 


scription of useful 
and orna- 
mental 


Prize Medal, 
Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 

nita Exhibi- 
tious, 1885 aad 1886. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. | 
Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C, | 


Special low Quotations 
fcr Wirework for the protec- 


Lista and Illustrations post free on application, 
Half-inch Mesh, 4}d. per toot super. Estab, 1855. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Pheasantry, London.” Speciai 
Attention given to Architects’ Designs, 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
INSTALLATIONS GUARANTEED. 


FRANK SUTER & CO., 


66 BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


BLINDS 


IN EVERY 
QUALITY 
AND 
STYLE. 


Town and 
Country Houses, 
Mansions, 
Castles, &c., fitted 
to the very best 
advantage 
in every case. 


Established over 


a Quarter of a 
Century. 


FESTOON. 


G. A. WILLIAMS & SON, 


21 QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BAYSWATER. W. 


Now Ready. 


| VOLUME XLVI. 


Lime Screens. | 
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cessful result an enterprise that has since proved of inestimable 
value to the world, and which at that time was on the point of 
being abandoned. 


The Densmore Typewriter is ‘built on very much the same 
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This feature is of inestimable advantage, as it enables one 
machine to do the work heretofore assigned to two, gives 
twice the life to the cylinders and enables the operator to 
change at once from one piece of work to another. 
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lines as the’ popular Remington. It has, however,{many im- 
provements over any of the other machines now ‘6n'the market. 
Two carriages are furnished with ‘each machine, ‘fitted ‘with 
hard and soft cylinders, which are instantly’ interchangeable. 


The Factory Act, 1891. 


PROVISION IN CASE 
OF FIRE, 
The Simplest and 
BEST MEANS 
of meeting the 
requirements 


Sanitary 


of Act is— Authorities, 
Occupies no avail. Factory 
able space. 
Can be erected Inspectors, 
Se ee Fire Brigade 
. rrangements 
et nts Experts, 
Factories. 


Architects, Builders, 
&c., Approve it, 


eer 


Send Post Card for full 
particulars to 


S. T. RAWLINGS, | 


South Parade Works, FROME 


G. CHANT, 


LIWERPOOK. 


Liberal Commission allowed to Builders and 
Arehitects for introduction of Business. 


Security for Fire Insurers, £2,865,580. 


LAE RATAN OU LET ERIE UO 


GC. E. HORNOR, 


The type-bars are constructed on a novel and decidedly 
good principle. .Each bar is furnished with what is. called.a 
“supplementary lever,” that catches the type-bar in the middle 
and throws it with a quick, sharp tap against the cylinder. The 


C. 


SCULPTOR, 
\MODELLER, CARVER, &e. » 


Invites the attention of Architects and others to an exten- 
sive Stock of NEW DESIGNS for Internal and 
External Plaster, 


FIBROUS PLASTER 


Or Oement Decoration, for Buildings in all Styles, 


FIGURE AND ARCHITECTURAL 
MODELLING AND CARVING, — 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 
71 & 73 LEONARD ST, CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C. 

Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furntiure, 
in all the prevailing Styles, 

Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 

Designs and Prices on application. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. He: 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 

| Baas of this Mlustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 

(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 


tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each; 
rost free, on roller, Ninepence, 


GILBERT WOOD, 175 Strand, London, 


SOUTHWARK STRERT, S.E. 


COLLINCE & IMRAY’S PATENT 
HINCES AND BOLTS. 


en nner 
\ JOLUME XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered 

Price 12s. 6d 


Office: 175 Strand, London, W.0. 


CARVING IN MARBLE, STONE, 

WOOD, BRICK, OR CEMENT. * 

CEILING FLOWERS, CORNICE ENRICH- 
MENTS, CAPITALS, TRUSSES, 


ENRICHED PANELS, CHIMNEYPIECES, 
&e. &e. 


REREDOSES, PULPITS, FONTS_ 
TOMBS, MONUMENTS. 


Studio and Workshops :— 


150A VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, S.W. 


(Five minutes from Victoria Station). 
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advantage of this principle is that the full force of. the finger- 
blow on the key, instead of being imparted directly to the 
bearings of the type-bar, on which of course ‘the alignment 
depends, falls on the bearing of this “supplementary lever.” 


introduced, and of which they have a large stock of various 
sizes and prices. 

Having a firm belief in the mechanical accuracy and lasting 
powers’ of the Densmore, the company offer machines on 


trial to the public for thirty days. If at the expiration of the 
trial the machine is purchased, it is then guaranteed free from | 
all mechanical defects, and the company keep it in order for | 
two years from date of purchase. We strongly advise our 
friends who are contemplating using a typewriter to call at 51 
Gracechurch Street, and see the Densmore in operation. 


‘This gives the machine great manifolding power, and enables it 
to retain its alignment much longer than any other type-bar 


PATENTS. 


[7his List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


1434. Samuel Bastow, for “Improvemenss in and connected 

with sliding-windows.” 

1489. Alexis Paul Gavard and James Knapton Thompson, 

for “ Improved stair-rod fasteners.” 

1534. Edwin Wardle and Joseph Henry Evers, for Im- 
-provements in the method of creating draught and in apparatus 
‘for the treatment of smoke.” 

1551. Carl Blunck, for ‘‘ Improved, pavement or covering for 

roads, pathways, floors, steps and the like.” . 

1562. Benjamin Arnold, for “Improvements in endless- 

chain elevators.” 

1564: Henry Harris Lake, for “Improvements. in _fire- 
escapes.” 

* 1574. Ann Elizabeth Pickering, for “ Improvements in self- 
sustaining hoists, lifts, pulley-blocks and analogous appliances.” 

1577. James Philip Ottaway, for “ Improvements in’ window- 
sashes.” 
= 1597. William’ Gaunt, for “A new or improved means or 
‘méthod of ventilating railway-carriages.” 

1650. Percival Fowler, for “ Improvements in fireplaces.” 


} 
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machine. ‘The machine is constructed of nothing but the best 
materials throughout—even its type-levers are:made of the finest 
and lightest kind of steel. Its weight is but 17-lbs., which is 
also an advantage when compared with cumbrous machines 
weighing from 25 to 30 lbs. We illustrate -an improved ‘and 
highly ornamental cabinet which the Densmore Company have 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. . Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37-Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFAGTURERS BY RAND AND STEAN! POWER. 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. Solid j-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, | 
Oak “ AS 1s. 8d. i aid and polished, from £5 a square, j 
Walnut ,, He iia ald Ss Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super, 

Oak, l-inch: Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from | Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 

£7 10s. a square. Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra, 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at | Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices | 
£6 183. a square. » é according to sketches. f 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths, 
Architects’ and Surveycrs’ attention particularly called-to the above quotations for 


| BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 


Yender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 
Wrought-Iron Work, 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 
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TEASE PATENT GIBBS’ P ATENT GIBBS’ PATENT 
Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. Noiseless Outlet Yentilator, 
ccocccnecg WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, © 


it 

DOC ! From 412 /= each. 

Ad In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE 
ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE 
LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARGHITECTS 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 

THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 
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(Rd. Design.) 


BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS, PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 
CHEAPEST, KINDLY 
STRONGEST, COMPARE MAKSB 
BEST VENTILATOR PRICE. 


IN THE MARKET. 
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No. 4 (Circular Front). 
STRONG GALVANISED BOARD SCHOOLS 
PATTERN. 


GOTHIC. 


Som Prez Parreen, 


No. 3 (Registered Design). 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. 


(Registered Design.) 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


PRICE LIST—EX-WORKS, LIVERPOOL,  Gaubject to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


Extractor, 12in. dia. ...... 44 to 6 in. pipe..£1 11 6 | Extractor, 20in. dia. ...... 8 to 10 in. pipe..£3 17 O| Extractor, 36 in. dia, ......14 t018 in. pipe..£9 15 O 
” 16 br 5 to7 a” ee 117 6 ” 24 or 9 to 12 ” oe 5 5 ” ” occ vel6 20 ” oo 11 17 6 
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New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


2f SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone Number, 1389. _ Telegrams—* VENTILATION, Liverpool.’ 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


PENRITH.—March 8.—Designs, &c., are invited for the 
Erection of Board School. Mr. C. N. Arnison, Clerk to the 
School Board, Penrith. . 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BATTERSEA.—Feb, 26.—For Building, Parochial Offices, 
Lavender Hill. Mr. E. W. Mountford, Architect, 17 Bucking- 
ham. Street, Strand. 

BATTERSEA PARK.—Feb. 23.—For Construction of Palm- 
house (chiefly iron), for the County Council. _The Architect, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BEDMINSTER. — Feb. 26.— For Building Three Small 
Houses. Mr, J. M. Froud, Architect, 5 St. Stephen’s Chambers, 
Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

7 BELFAST. — Feb. 22.—For Construction of Shed, North 
Side of Prince’s Dock. Mr. T. R. Salmon, Harbour Engineer, 
Belfast. 

BEWCASTLE.—March 5.—For Building Oblique Bridge of 
One Arch, Blackpoolgate. Mr. Richard Maxwell, Surveyor, 
Longtown, Cumberland. 

BIGGAR.—For Building Villa. 
tect, Biggar, N.B. 

BLACKBURN.—Feb. 22.—-For the Works in Building Eleven 

- Dwelling-houses. Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth, Architects, 
Richmond Chambers, Blackburn. 

BLACKHILL.—Feb. 27.—For Building Methodist Schools, 
&c. Mr. Joseph Shields, Architect, 42 Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 25.—For Building Primitive Methodist 
Central Hall. Messrs. H. & E. Marten, Architects, 5 Charles 
Street, Bradford. . 

BRIGHTON,—Feb. 25.—For Building Board Schools for 
800 Children. _Mr. Thomas Simpson, Surveyor, 16 Ship Street, 
Brighton. 

BURNLEY.—Feb. 23.—For Building Four Shops. 
Thomas Holt, Architect, 59 Colne Road, Burnley. 


Mr. John L. Murray, Archi- 


Mr. 


‘ BURSLEM. Feb. 20.—For Building Additional Wing to 
Wedgwood Institute. Messrs. Ford & Slater, Architects, 
Burslem. 


CAMBORNE.—Feb. 27.—For Enlargement of Church Vestry. 
The Churchwardens, Camborne. 

CANNING TowN.—Feb. 23.—For Building Free Library. 
Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 
7 CANTERBURY.— March 5.—For Building Gymnasium and 
Kindergarten Room, Simon Langton Schools. Mr. G. Smith, 
Architect, 32 Dover Street, Canterbury. 

CARMARTHEN.— Feb. 20.—For Rebuilding Shops and 
Premises. Messrs. George Morgan & Son, Architects, 
Carmarthen. 

CHACEWATER.—Feb. 29.—For Rebuilding Church. Mr. 
E. Sedding, 7 Buckland Terrace, Plymouth. 

CHERITON.—Feb. 24.—For Building Third Cottage at 
Cottage Homes. Mr. Joseph Gardner, Folkestone, and Mr. 
John Ladds, London, Joint Architects. 

CHIRK.—March 1.—For Building House at the Lodge. 
Mr. J. Thomas, Chirk. 

_ CLACTON-ON-SEA.—March 8.—For Iron and Steel Work 
of Pavilion to be erected on the Pier. Messrs. Knipple & 
Jaffray, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
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CLONMEL.—Feb. 20.—For Construction of Concrete Ser- 
vice Reservoir, Filter Beds, Intake Works, &c., and Laying 
Water Mains. Mr. W. H. Radford, Engineer, Angel Row, 
Nottingham. 

CROYDON.—Feb. 22.—For Building Union Offices, Board- 
room and Out-Relief Station. Mr. Frederick West, 
Architect, 23 Coombe Road, Croydon. 

DARWEN. — For Building Chapel. Messrs. Briggs & 
Wolstenholme, Architects, 1 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 

DupDLEY.—Feb. 19.—For Enlargement of Crown Post 
Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

DUNDONALD.—March 4.—For Building Manse. Mr. S. 
Stevenson, Architect, 83 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

DUKINFIELD.—Feb. 27.—For 12-inch Turned and Bored 
Cast-iron Main Pipes (950 Yards). Mr. Harrison Veevers, 
Engineer, Local Board Offices, Dukinfield. 

EDINBURGH.—March 4.—For Building the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Blackford Hill. The Secretary H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. ; 

FLEETWOOD.— March 2.—For Construction of Promenade 
and Carriage Drive (660 Yards). Mr. J. Tildsley, Town Hall, - 
Fleetwood. 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—Feb. 19.—For Building Residence, 
Stables and Coachman’s House. Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, 
Kendal. 

GRIMSBY.—For Building Aérated Water Tactory. Mr. 
John J. Cresswell, Architect, Victoria Chambers, Grimsby. 

HaALiFAX.—March 2.—For Building Six Dwelling-houses 
Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Architects, Lord Street 
Chambers, Halifax. 

HARROGATE.—For Erection of Buildings for the Harlow 
Manor Hydropathic Company, Limited. Mr. Henry A. 
Cheers, Architect, Twickenham. 

HEATON NorRIs.—Feb. 24.—For Construction of Tanks 
at Sewage Works. Mr. J. Green Banks, Vestry Hall, Heaton 
Norris. 

HuLu.—Feb. 24.—For Building Board School. Mr. W. 
Botterill, Architect, 23 Parliament Street, Hull. 

KEIGHLEY.—Feb, 26.—For Building Board School. Messrs. 
W. & J..B. Bailey, Architects, 9 Market Street, Bradford. 

KENDAL.— Feb. 26.—For Building Residence. Messrs. 
Hoggarth Bros., Architects, Kendal. 

KING’s LYNN.—March 1:—For Building Foreman’s Resi- 
dence at Gasworks. Mr. E. J. Colman, Architect, Market 
Place, King’s Lynn, 

LEEDS.—Feb. 20.—For Building Eight Houses. 
Wilkinson, Architect, 35 Park Square, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Feb. 27.—For Warming and Ventilating at the 
Town Hall. The Borough Engineer. 

LEEDS.—March 5.—For Wrought-iron 
Market. The Borough Engineer. 

LEVEN.—Feb. 22.—For Construction of Filter Beds and 
Service Reservoir at Pilmuir, Providing and Laying Cast-iron 
Pipes, &c. Messrs. Leslie & Reid, C.E., 724 George Street, 
Edinburgh. 

LIGHTCLIFFE. — Feb. 24.— For Building Congregational 
Schools. Mr. Thomas Barker, Architect, 5 Bond Street, 
Bradford. 

LIGHTCLIFFE. —Feb. 25.—For Building Pair of Villas. 
Mr. Rhodes Calvert, Architect, 4 Forster Square, Bradford. 

LONGTON.—Feb. 20.—For Steam Heating Apparatus for 
Turkish Baths. Mr. J. W. Wardle, Borough Surveyor, Court 
House. 

LUDHAM.—Feb. 24.—For Classroom, Offices and Boundary 
Wall to Board Schools: Mr. A. S.. Hewitt, Architect, 
Io Regent Street, Yarmouth. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 22.—For Wire Fencing (2,050 Yards). 
Mr. T. Berrey, Waterworks Offices, Town Hall, Manchester. 


Mr Cx ie 


Roof, Kirkgate 


AKwtchur & 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 


Showrooms :—36 PARLIAMENT 


Telephone Nos.:—Showrooms, 3037 ; 


DYNANOS AND 


MAKERS OF THE GILL’S IMPROVED 


Complete, for Customers to take their supply from the Public Electric Lighting Companies. 


: 


Dos 


GENERA 


ENGINEERS, 


STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Works, 4882. 


GILL'S PATENT SWITCHES. 


CENTRAL STATION LIGHTING, PRIVATE HOUSES, HOTELS, CHURCHES, FACTORIES, OFFICES, &¢., Wired and Fitted 


Estimates Free. 
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MANCHESTER.—Feb. 22.—For Painting and Glazing Roof 
The City Surveyor, Town Hall, 


of the Victoria Arcade. 
Manchester. 


MANCHESTER.—Feb. 23.—For Supply of Dynamos and 
Supplying and Laying Electrical Conductors and Culverts. 
Mr. C. Nickson, Superintendent of the Gas Department, Town 


Hall, Manchester. 


MILE END.—Feb. 25.—For Additions, &c., to Offices, 


Bancroft Road, for the Guardians. Mr. 


Bancroft Road, Mile End, E. 


NeEwry.—Feb. 20.—For Building Municipal Offices. 


SWANSEA.—Feb. 23.—For Building St. Mark’s Parish 
Hall. Messrs. ‘Wilson & Moxham, Architects, 15 ‘Castle: 
Street, Swansea. 

TODMORDEN.—Feb. 19.—For Building Fever Hospital andi 
Appurtenances, Lee Bottom, Langfield. Mr. John Sutcliffe,, 
Architect, 6 Roomfield Buildings, Todmorden. - 

TRING.—March 2.—For Building Cemetery Chapel, Lodge,, 
Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. W. Huckvale, Architect, Tring. 

TYNEWYDD.—March 2.—For Building Board Schools for 
500 Children. Mr. G, F. Lambert, Architect, Bridgend. 


WAKEFIELD.—Feb. 23.—For Building Mission Church,, 


W. Thacker, Clerk, 


Mr. 


W. Batt, Architect, Garfield Chambers, Belfast. Caldergrove. Mr W.'S. Barber, Architect 28a. 
NEWTON HeEATH.—Feb. 19.—For Erection of Sixteen | pajifax. 

Destructor Furnaces. Mr. Henry Whiley, Town Hall, WxsTon-sUPER-MARE,— Feb, 24._For "Ballet 

Manchester. : 


PENZANCE.—March 9.—For Building 


Mr. Oliver Caldwell, Architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 


PONTYPRIDD.—March 1.—For Building Thirty-three Houses 
Mr. T. R. Phillips, Architect, Old 


and Completing Thirteen. 
Bank Chambers, Pontypridd. 

RATCLIFF. 
house, Boundary Walls, &c. 
Clement’s House, Clement’s Lane, E.C. 


RISHTON.—Feb. 25.—For Footbridge and Booking Office 
and Alterations to Station Buildings, Extension of Goods Yard, 
The Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, 
24.—For building Board Schools for 
Architect, 273 


&c. 


ROMFORD. —Feb. 
400 Children. Mr. E. C. Allam, 


March 8.—For Building Cider Stores, Dwelling- 
Mr. C. Dunch,’ Architect, St 


Convalescent Home, | 2"¢ Art Schools. Messrs. Price & Wooler, Architects, Weston- 
~ | super-Mare. 


Boughey. Mr. W. R. Wedge, Meretown, Newport, Shropshire. 
WILLINGTON QUAY.-—Feb. 23.—For Building Board 
Schools, Caretaker’s House, &c. Mr. William Hope, Architect, 
6 Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. . 
WITHINGTON. — Feb. 26.— For Supplying and Fixing 
Ventilators on Five Hospital Pavilions at Workhouse. Mr. 
D. S. Bloomfield, Clerk to the Guardians, Chorlton Union 
Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 
YORK.—Feb. 22.—For Building Wing to Residence, Clifton. 
Messrs. William Lewis & Son, Architects, Stonegate, York. 
YSTRADYFODWG.—March 


Manchester. 


Dashwood 


12.—-For Building Wing to 


House, New Broad Street, E.C. 

ROTHERHAM.—Feb. 20.—For Building Two Dvwelling- 
houses. Mr. W. Nayler, 6 Lister Street, Clifton Lane, 
Rotherham. 

SALFORD.—Feb. 25.—For Construction of Underground 
Conveniences. The Borough Engineer. 

SHEFFIELD.—March 5.—For Construction of Gasholder 
Tank. Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, Engineer, Gas Offices, 
Commercial Street, Sheffield. 


SHREWSBURY.—Feb, 22.—For Building Public Baths. Mr. 
J. Johnson, Architect, 9 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. aie : 
SOUTHWELL.—Feb. 22.—For Building Wheat Stores. Mr. = 5 


George Sheppard, Architect, 9 Kirkgate, Newark. a 
STOCKTON: ON-TEES.—Feb. 24.—For Supplying a Twenty- 


ton Crane. The Borough Engineer. Robert Gair 


several Schools, Extension of Tylorstoun School, &c. 


WILBRIGHTON.—For Building Two Cottages for Sir T. F 
Rees, Architect, Pentre. 


Mr, J. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 


For Construction of the Old Ford Road, Aberdeen, betweem 
Palmerston Road and the Esplanade. 


: : . ss . _ £418 0% 0 
e e e . s e 307 (e) (e) 
Pies! JL 7 ? ° «266. Soo 
et ay - : : « “20n Hot 

: a . 27m ors 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 
BUILDER’S 


G.WRIGHTRCD 
qi x a 


KISS 


@ 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


Considerable Reduction in Prices, 
Improved Design and Action. 


———— 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


—_— 
UH gee CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


) 


Lima irea at § Teel fT Wibod 


iG pri a Ci es ee 
i CONDON SHOW ROOM ISS. QUEEN VICTORIA.ST E.c. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railings, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 

“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Heartbs. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


With Lifting Fire. 


Parks | 
ZN |\\STOVES AND 


HEATING 
APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Recommended by many of the most eminent 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


‘| Every kind of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
ALL KINDS OF 


FIRE GRATES. 


AND EVERY KIND OF 
Hot Water Heaters. 


Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 


G. WRIGHT &Z CO. |as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 


Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c. 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


Price 2s,—Office: 175 Strand, L a RADU he nt trie arth 
rand, London W.C.| WORKS, ROTHERHAM, Estab. 1854. |N-B.—Perject Success Guaranteed oF No Pay. 
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AYLESBURY. 


COXHOE. 


For Showroom, for Messrs. W. Longley & Sons, New Road, | For Alteration and Enlargement of East Halton School, for 


Aylesbury. 
Mayne & Son, Aylesbury . : 
Webster & Cannon, Aylesbury . . 
S. Grist, Aylesbury ~. : é - 
G, GREEN, jun., Aylesbury (acceffed ) 


BIRMINGHAM. 


For Warming the New Mansion at Barnt Green, near Bir- 


Mr. W. F. TAYLOR, Architect, Aylesbury. 


the Coxhoe School Board. 


Mr. J. HENRY, Architect, 


: te yp Toes Durham. Quantities by Architect. 

° edo 0 6G Lodge & Sons, Plawsworth. é : 3 . £630 90 oO 

° Sic aye: W. Grainger, Cocken Lodge : 5 4 160460 

A “4 BS a) J. Shepherd, Durham . s J 545'0 0 
Elliott & Lazenby, Ferryhill 544 19 O 
M. R. Draper, West Rainton 53362 oO 
J. Heslop, Pittington . ‘ : ; 519’ -7 Oo 
BELL & SANDERSON, Coxhoe (acceffed ) 500. 0 oO 


mingham. Mr. F. BARLOW OSBORN, Architect, 13 Bennett’s 


Hill, Birmingham. 


JOHN GRUNDY, patent warm-air ventilating grates (accepted). 


BRISTOL. 


For Building the White Swan Hotel, Bristol. 


GINGELL, Architect, Bristol. 

Surveyor, Bristol. 
H. A. Forse, Bristol . ° 
Neale Bros., Bristol . 
Veals, Bristol . s = 
E. Walters, Bristol . : 
Easterbrook & Son, Bristo 
‘Cerolin & Son, Bristol . 
E. T. Hatherly, Bristol 
Robertson, Bristol . : : 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol 
G. Humphreys, Bristol . : ‘ 
E. Love, Bristol : 
R. Wilkins & Son, Bristol 
T. H. Brown, Bristol : 
Jj. PERKINS, Bristol-(accepted) . . 


° 


COCKERMOUTH. 


For Alterations and Additions to Post Office, Cockermouth. 
Mr. R. S. Marsu, Architect, Cockermouth. 
John Bolton, mason and waller. 
R. Grave & Son, joiner. 
E. Burgess & Son, plasterer. 
H. Fisher & Co., plumber. 


John Walker, slater. 


Joseph Pearson, painter. 


DURHAM. 


For New Classroom, &c., Gilesgate Infant School, for the 


Durham School Board. Mr. H. T. GRADON, A.R.I.B.A., 


Architect, Durham. 


F. Caldcleugh, Durham A - £37510 O 

e T. Coates, Durham 3 é i370 ONO 

Mr. W. P. W. Wardropper, Durham 350 0 O 

Mr. A. Barratt, Quantity J. Whaley, Durham. f 3368 15 0 

Draper & Sons, West Rainton 327.13 5 

. - £3,475 © © C. H. Gibson, Durham 325 14 0 

. more aS J. Shepherd, Durham . 2 303? <0. #0 
ata teats HORNSEY. 

3,300 9 © | For Building Schools, &c., Frobisher Road, Hornsey, for the 

ee Hornsey School Board. Mr. CHAs. BELL, Architect. 
= «Dads Quantities by Mr. H. Lovegrove. 

Some OC Less for York 

3,126 0 oO Pet otals instead of Granite. 

3,098 Oo oO Anley ° ° ° PE 230278 O40. LUST On O 

3,090 0 oO Payne & Son .: 22°20 LOMO 100 0 O 

2,985 0 0 Bryan & Son 22,583 0m GC 725 0 0 

2,944 0 0 Rowe Bros. 22,788 0 oO 309 0 O 

2725.0 OG Lawrence & Sons 22.012 Om O 1.53 20080 

2,665 0 o J. W. Dixon 21,999 0 oO 800 90 

B. E. Nightingale 21-7 7 Oa Onno 162 6° oa 

R. G. Battley Mise, OQ. © II0 0 Oo 

Maddox Bros. . 21,649 0 oO 150) 07 0 

Allen & Son... 2152597000 T7 SOLO 

C. Dearing & Son . ZY 220 OO 450 0 oO 

Holliday & Greenwood 20,1374 O86 — 

Yerburg : : 21,076 0 oO TOs mo 

Hepwell 19,300 O O 165 90 0 

Coxhead d : LO}2 208 ONO 2432 %O*.0 

C. WALL (accepted) . 18,833 0 Oo 165 0 0 

F. Stevens : E7,30G. 1O1EO 183. 0.6 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
EPRAGUR’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES 


AND PLANS. 


T. PETTITT & CO. 


LITHOGRAPH BILLS OF QUANTITIES WITH 
THE GREATEST EXPEDITION. 


Accurately copied from the draft in clear hand. Orders from 

the country returned by evening mail on the same day. Terms 

on application. Also Plans of Building Estates and General 

Plan Work at very reduced prices. Architects’ Stationery and 
Tracing Papers. 


T. PETTITT & CO., Lithographers, 23 Frith Street, 
Soho, London, W. _ Established 50 years. 


SPOTTISWOODE & C0, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistic ‘and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


‘VIEWS IN CHALE AND TINTS. 


(llustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDOR, E.C, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament st.,s.w.| COMPLETE 


* Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


and enlarged for 1892. 
Now ready, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, &.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application, 


\UANTITIES, &, HLECTROGRAPHED 


equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 


*‘ Quantities’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5in. neat and strong, drop 
front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s. Plans copied, reduced, 
enlarged, coloured.—W. HARDAKER, Electrographer, 21 Cursitor 
Street, E.C. 


FLOOR BLOCKS. 


PATENT 


INTERLOCKING 
FLOOR 
BLOCKS. 


These Blocks hold one another down without y We 
the aid of keys or dowels, and may be laid to| ™ 


any pattern or design. 
PRICES APPLY TO 


E. GREGORY, 
6 Clarence Villas, RICHMOND, 


MARTIN WELLS & CO., ALDERSHOT. 


INSTALLATIONS 


ESTIMATES 
GIVEN. 


OR WIRING ONLY 


48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 


STRODE & Co, es'ecuitnw.""°) LONDON, 


STONE DEPOT. 
GETHING & GRICE, 


Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 
Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
i Colour and Durability. 
London Offices: 201 WARWICK RD. 
And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 
natn ete hl ee ee A 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Oorrectly Written am 
Lithographed by returm of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SB SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 


ss BIRMINGHAM, 
WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 
Ss (Mr. Wuite’s System), 
pS , For Churches, Schools, 
UK Zip flices, &c. 
{ Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


| THOS. GREGORY & CO, 


Woop PavinG anp STEAM 
Joinery Works, 


“S Clapham J unction, S.w 
W. F. STANLEY, 


Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, ke. 


Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of every 
description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade 
Address—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.G, 
Also New Store, at 6A Victoria Street, Westminster, 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1885, 
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EAST DULWICH. LONDON—continued. 

For Building Workhouse, East Dulwich. Mr.T.W.ALDWINCKLE, | For Building Caretaker’s Lodge in St. Pancras Gardens, ion 
Architect, 1 Victoria Street, S.W. Quantities by Mr. R.C. the Works Committze of the V estry. 

Gleed, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, S.E. Vernall & Griffith . : F , ‘ - £1,293 0 oO 
Garlick & Horton, Limited, Sloane Street ih A7s0A0 KO OC Ooms.) See ; 2 : b . 888 a o- 
Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth 5 5 Skeiie O od Bangs : A : A ‘ 5 2 870 a o 
W. Brooks, Folkestone : ts : $572,079.00 Gould & Brand . : ; ; . : 814 0 oO 
Balaam Bros., Old Kent Road , ; BR TISOOO 10, 0 Drew ‘ : : : : : «- Jade Gane 
q. ds Chappell, Pimlico . 2 4 : = OG:4207 0 0 Steed ; : ‘ : , ; z 788 0 oO 
Lawrance & Son, City Road . : : . 68,040 0 oO Scrivener & Co. =, 8 3 ape tar . 77 ia OO 
B. Ballard, Kilburn ; : : . ~ 07,000 0° Wall & Co. . ‘ 750 15 © 
A. Kellet, Willesden : ; ; ‘ HOO} 457. 0G ROWE Bros., Camden Town (accepted) . » it Oh pees 
H. L. Holloway, Deptford . .  .  - +66,215 © ©} For Erection of Public Library, Church Street, Stoke 
J. Allen & Sons, Kilburn : Seder a cni0oc. OF Newington, for the Library Commissioners. Messrs. 
Braide & Co., Basinghall Street . . «65,000 90 © H. H. BRIDGMAN & Goss, Architects, 42 Poultry. 

Leslie & Co., ’ Kensington Square . ‘ fers 204.0 O Clark & Bracey ; , , ; é £3262 0 0 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich. : d OT. O28 TO. J. Stapleton 3 : ; q i ‘ ‘ 3,218 oie 
F, & F. H. Hiccs, Loughborough . 5 Pao T.000./ 0. d Tosolyne & Young _ . [ ; ; ‘ . 2,993 0 0 

LONDON. >» J; Emmett : : , - : 5 2372 Oo 

For Construction of Relief Sewer, &c., Hackney Wick, for the Harris & Wardrop . ; 3 : 3 sv 12,830 10> 0 

County Council. iE. doams™ , ° . c . : 7 #1257 93)8109 OF 
J. Mowlem & Co. . . ‘ 5 : PLS Iaet 10. 0 Ashby Bros. . ‘ 4 z 3 «1 '2,790:8 OO: 
T. Adams ; ; : E 4 & NAb 4S4) Osn0 Neave & Neave 4 ‘ ‘ ; . 2770 ia nor 
J. Dickson ; ; ‘ ; ; ; . -Al,Gd0e 8 G6 Wm. Shurmur. . . : : : 2 2, 7454.0 770 
G. Pauling : : ‘ ; : 5 oes LOSS S]Ragtampleame : . ; i . 29206 Te 
id, we WEISS ; : : ‘ ; ooh 34,000 Ou O Godfrey & Son . , : : : 132,607 oo 
F.&E. Bentley . 31,040 miOmG Wm. DABBS (accepled) . 2,648 0 © 

For Building Fire Brigade Station, Bee Dalwich. For Erection of a Warehouse, Goldhawk Road, Shepherd’s. 

J. Garrett & Son. ; . . £14,080 0 0 Bush. Mr. J. H. RICHARDSON, Architect. Quantities by 
Stimpson & Co... . . . . - 31,540 0 0 Mr. Henry Lov cee 26 Budge Row. 

Scharien & Sor 5 5 . ri . ° nga pa 27 ORO Brass & Son : é . £3,188 “oO oO 
G. Munday & Son . : . 10,480 0 O Swan. 5 ‘ f : ? 3,163 0 oO 

For Erection of Pope’s Pagar Shepherd's Bush.) Mir}. re Kirk & Randall : ; : - : lS 2S ree 
RICHARDSON, Architect, Quantities by Mr. Henry Love- Marks é : ; ; A : . 2,690 o oO 
grove, 26 Budge Row. Adamson & Son : : ; , : ‘ 2,675 °o Oo 

Chamberlen Bros. : j : ; ; Ay Men aie mepiae' CHAMBERLEN BROS. et ae . : >) 2O72EEO aeOr 
Heyward . : ; : : : 5 ee bos, p08 O Tennant & Co. . : 2,645 Oo oO 
Toms . : : : . . . : . 568 © ©| For Alterations to the Rose an Cusa Public: ones Colling- 
Lyford . . . . . . . . OL CII Be wood Road, for Mr. J. Hall. Mr. W. M. BRUTTON,. 

Mander . eo, pOre Architect, 171 Queen Victoria Street. 

For Rebuilding Princ Waitin Henry Binnie! house, Black- J. Mills : ; : : : : A .£469 0 oO 
friars Road, for Mr. W. H. Burney. Mr. W. M. BRUTTON, C. Ansell . x 4 “ - 449 9 O 
Architect, 171 Queen Victoria Street. Pritchard & Renwick , 5 . +, S42 OO 

ROMAINE & Co. (accepted) 3 : 5 . £2,500 0 Ol) WHITEHEAD & Go, (accepted) . ; : - 340 0 a 


‘own road, | ke GTRIC LIGHTING. «(is wer mer 
munot PATERSON & COOPER, |... 22% 
neN Telegraphic Address :— 


Telephone No. 1140, 3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER BLECTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGE, 


JON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


49 Queen Wictoria Street, E.C. 
GLASS of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. AMPLE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 


Glass Insured in Transit. Glass Insured in Private Houses. 
Surveys and Estimates free. Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years in cases where no claim has arisen. 


AGENTS WANTED. Liberal Terms to Builders or Builders’ Foremen. Apply to Manager. 


incrusta=CClalton. «spectar arr TINTS” ai 


‘“*PLAIN GROUNDS.” Colours same all through Material. Perfect in Quality & Colour. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE AND INEXPENSIVE. 


Write for Samples, ]llustrations, and Price Lists, to 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO., LIM. (Sole Patentees and Manufacturers), 


2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, Wy. 
Telegrans pee uaa WALTON, CS ¥ hee Pe 3769. 


PATENT PARQUET. patent SCHOOL DESKS. 
ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CO. 


WELLINGTON strEET, LEEDS, Snowroom and | ONDON Berar riers tka 


VOLUME XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6d.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON — continued. ; LONDON—continued, 

For Alterations to the Pilgrim Public-house, Upper Kennington | For Alterations, &c., to the Prince’s Head, Buckingham Street, 
Lane, for Messrs. Grimes & Co. Mr. W. M. BRUTTON, Strand, for the Brewery Assets Corporation, Limited. Mr. 
Architect, 171 Queen Victoria Street. H. I. NEwTron, Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Burman & Sons . 4 : : : : 345, 2 'O EDWARDS & MEDWAY, Kennington (accepted) . £670 0 oO 

Edwards & Medway . ; ; : as O° ©} For Alterations, &c., to the Opera, Haymarket, for Miss 

PRITCHARD & RENWICK (accepted) . PRR en Aha tiibes Farmer. Mr. H. I. NEwron, Architect, 49 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 


For Building St. Catherine’s Church, Hatcham. Messrs. ’ x . 2 eS i 
Stock, PAGE & Stock, Architects, ¢ Denman Street, EDWARDS & MEDWAY, Kennington (accepted) . £977 0 0 


London Bridge. Messrs. Widnett & Trollope, Surveyors, | For Alterations, &c., to the Moorgate, Moorgate Street, for 


Westminster. the Brewery Assets Corporation, Limited. Mr. H. I. 
Peto Bros. ‘ 5 ‘4 a ‘ d £2 Bj OmeOL 0 NEWTON, Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Stimpson ; ; ‘ 23,050 O O R. PLUMMER, City (accepled) é : SL7TFLN OO 
Stephens, Bastow & Co... : , - 22,999 9 ©) For Alterations, &c., to the Cannon, Cannon Street, for the 
W. Downs. : en: Wee - 22,820 0 0 Brewery Assets Corporation, Limited. Mr. H. I]. Newron, 
S. & W. Pattinson , * : 5 ; : 22,534 ns Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
oad eon Versa eae Z 3 ReblLUMMER: (Cityhaccepted ),2[%. ine |. dy ‘XL550% Ao 

i . F ; : : : : : ; 
py -aperrard 4, ; : ; : ‘ Eels TOO. 0 NEWPORT. 
H.L. Holloway .  . +  - + + 21,680 © ©} For Engine-house at ete tss Newport Isle of Wight. 
Dove Bros. . A é : 2 PALS Te) ©) B B 
B. E. Nightingale . : : : : a2 4008, Ons RATEREING Cliepeed ; £373 . i 
Brown, Son & Blomfield. : : a ZO, S50 OIF Oo : d . : hl Ee 
Goddard & Son ; : : : : 2, 20,9354.0> O°) ers NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. 
Rudd & Son . . . . . . - 20,400 0 O| For Completion of Industrial Art Gallery, &c. Mr. HERBERT 
Higgs & Hill . . . : . : - 19,984 0 oO WALKER, Architect, Nottingham. 

For "Alterations and Additions to Foulden Lodge, Clapton, Hodson & Sons, Nottingham. : : -£1,984 Sh ee 
for Dr. Frederick Wallace. Mr. W. A. FINCH, Architect, Bell & Sons, Nottingham . é ; E Tag Oye 
76 Finsbury Pavement. W. Woodsend, Nottingham. F : a ml. O45a10 yO 

Rigmieccon & Son ; , : j J . £598 10 o H. Vickers, Nottingham . : : ; Ft at.030) OO 
eoleee eS Son. : : , J : , isiet Wome F, Evans, Nottingham . ; : ‘ Wel 2 Owe 
Jarvis & Son ; : : ‘ ; F . 499 I0 o J. Hutchinson, Nottingham . : - 1,900 0 © 
ee vader. \ y 40640" 0 Yr. Fish & Sons, Nottingham . ; 2 SP 1,c04e7 OO 
J. Hicks, Stamford Hill, N. (accepted ) : P70 C4 O J. G. THOMAS (accepted). . . . - 1,833 0 Oo 

For Alterations, &c., to the Adelphi Stores, 75 Strand, for the POULTON-LE-FYLDE. 

Brewery Assets Corporation, Limited. Mr. H.I. NEwTon, | For Construction of Pipe Sewers ‘One Mile), Poulton-le-Fylde, 

Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. Mr. A. M. FOWLER, Engineer, 1 St. Peter’s Square, 
F. Mark, Edgware Road . : ; : aLit;089 sO" 9G Manchester. 
Edwards & Medway, Kennington . : IF O72" 10m 0 D. Diggle. ee oe ‘ : : HL TOTO Ofeo 
Patman & Fotheringham, Holborn . ee OnA EO tO R. Escaline ; : : ‘ : d : 0370 ae. 
R. Plummer, City . ‘ : f : : 865 0 oO Ey Taylor . : ; : : ‘ : : See @) @) 
CHARLES DEARING & Son, Islington (ac- R. Lewtas. ‘ ; : d é ; ; Sou 137 

cepted) . ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ : : . 860 0 o| BG Taylor . : ; ‘ ; A 3 : TOM IZUA 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight, 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
Particulars and Prices Post Free. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


SoLE CONSIGNEES FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND COLONIES, 


153 and 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, EC. 
(@9- TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


» im mW A Re. 
200 PH@NIX ST., ST. PANCRAS, LONDON, N.W. 
WHITE GLAZED BRICKS & TILES (The Lane End Works, Lim.) 
COLOURED GLAZED BRICKS (South Buckley Rock Brick Co.) 


RED FACINGS AND SAND STOCKS (Ellis, Partridge & Co.) 
BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE BRICKS, COPINGS, &c. (P.&S. Wood.) 


LONDON OFFIGES AND SHOW-ROOMS:— 


T. FREEMAN, 200 PH@NIX STREET, ST. PANCRAS, LONDON, N. Ww 
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NORTHFLEET. f SOUTH SHIELDS—continued. . 
For Building Board School and Cookery Centre, Northfleet. | For Erection of Dwelling-house, for Mr. Hendry, Baring 
Messrs. WALFORD & LEGG, Architects, Northfleet. Quan- Street, South Shields. Mr. HENRY GRIEVES, A.R.I.B.A., 


tities supplied. Architect, Albany Chambers, Couth Shields. 


Wallace & Son, Maidstone. <iaee . £0,078, ©. 0 Goodwin & Son, South Shields . 3 4594 0 0 
Omersham, Swanscombe . 3 2 ‘ pjO2A mie 0 S. Sheriff, South Shields”. . o2 age ® yop ee 
Avard, Maidstone ; , 4 £945,980 > OF 0 W. Winter, South Shields fe s sigegtes a OG. One 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich. «sss «5,714 © Of J. 'W. Robertson, South Shields. . .  . . 52000 
Carter, Grays . : s ‘ 4 A ens 4721 OO William Scott, South Shields my ae «; 484710870 
Mutton & Wallace, Gravesend. : ; fons, 357° Or 'O J. Ross, South Shields (accepted ) . o, «445349 6 
Tuffy, Gravesend. ; : : ; - 5,356 0 0 TAUNTON. 
Rayfield, Northfleet.  . . + + + 5,299 © ©} Fo; Pavilion at the Recreation Ground, Taunton. 
Naylor, Rochester) 600) te) ast Vy 52700 9] > Handford Soy 4) il 9 |.) 
Trippett & Bentley, Beddington. : ans,1701 oO Mountstephen . ‘ . . ' ‘ . 219 10 oO 
Archer, Gravesend - ; : ; pn TIO .5O1nO Finches . : : Z ; . 189 10 0 
Martin, Gravesend . oi take : 4 a4, 000.50. 'O ROWSELL (accepted ) . 4 ; yrr89" J6"o 
READING. Borough Surveyor’s estimate . . e - I90 19 Oo 
For Alterations at Corn Exchange and Market Passage, TYLDESLEY. — 

Reading. Mr. A. E. COLLINS, Borough Engineer. For Supplying 10,000 feet of 4-inch Cast-iron Pipes to the new 
Bottrill & Son, Reading . : ‘ : £2,798 0 0 Cotton Mills at Tyldesley being erected for Mr. Caleb 
G. H. Tucker, Reading . ! ‘ : MT Se ator oO Wright, M.P. 

Winter & Fitt, Readinz . ‘ ‘ 3 Wee 502 F040 JOHN GRUNDY, Duncan Terrace, London, and Tyldesley, 
T. H. KINGERLEF, Oxford (accepted)  . eee 52,788 OVO (acccepted ). 
Warming by Hot IWater. WAKEFIELD. 
Jones & Attwood, Stourbridge. + + « 385 © ©] For Construction of Reservoir, Green Withens, Wakefield. 
Williams & Son, Reading oe +’ + 373 10 Of} TT. OLIVER, Totley (accepted) . . Jil eogomunmemen 
J. G. Spencer, Reading . : A ; 335 EO WIDNEB. 
Hart & Sons, Reading .  . : : * 312 12 4 For Engine and Well-house, Natherley Bridge Waterworks, 
E, Margrett, Reading =.» ws 294 IO Widnes. Messrs. C. O. ELtison & Son, Architects, 
G. H. TUCKER, Reading (acce ted ) ; ae RMP Fe @ 22 St. Thomas’s Buildings, Liverpool. 
Wood-block Floor. J. Taylor, Liverpool: 2 <;  «  Juieesit omen 
WOOD-BLOCK FLOORING COMPANY, London I. Dilworth, Wavertree. ‘ i ; . 1,720 0 0 
(accepted) . «0° ea a 160 0 0} TF. Hill, Woolton. 4 3 4% = 9) 
SOUTH SHIELDS. T. Bridge, jun., Liverpool - * . £11, 50500 
For Erection cf Victoria Hotel, West Harton, for Mr. Matthew G. Smith & Co., Southport . { ; 2 g67 te: Go 

Wood, South Shields. Mr. HENRY GRIEVES, Architect, Kelly Bros., Walton. . in Wut += 04 hy SOC 

Albany Chambers, South Shields. Quantities by Messrs. J. HENSHAW & SONS, Liverpool (accepted) §. 1,530 0 O 

Boreham & Morton, Sunderland. WINSFORD. 

S. Sheriff, South Shields . : A . . £2,072 16 5 | For 1o-ton Steam Road Relier, for the Winsford Local Board. 

R. Allison, Whitburn : 8 - : EZ, O40 Sum | J. Fowler & Co., Limited, Leeds 5 : - £349 0 0 
Stovar & Son, Jarrow E : : , EO, Ome OMO T. Green & Sons, Limited, Leeds P » 3454080 
James Young, Tyne Dock : : : A cee a ©) Aveling & Porter, Rochester : ‘ c +. 338° Of 0 
R. SUMMERBELL, Tyne Dock (accepted) . 1,703: 101.0 C. Burrell & Sons, Limited, Thetford . - » £330 0.70 
William Scott, South Shields . i : . 1,768 3 6: Wallis & Steevens, Basingstoke . : « 2320e 00 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889. 


“ADAMANT, ULE” => 2G. Jes T.zSs IE: Sv SS 


3 ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


c ; 2 Offices:—121 High Street, Hull, Works: 2sthnarerry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
NES CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 


=e And the most important Corporations and Railway Compsnies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upou application. 


H. HEIMS 


PATENT SMOKE - CONSUMING 


CENTRAL HEATING APPARATUS, : ll 
SUITABLE FOR = /\S= 

CHURCHES, HALLS, INFIRMARIES, | ee \ cs 

And similar Buildings. fp ZEN 


UNEQUALLED FOR ECONOMY AND PERFECT CONTROL. BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
Q és ‘o ‘ f OORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Hntrance from Railway) 
an be applied in connection with my 


PERFECT SYSTEM OF VENTILATION, BATH FREESTONES. 


Recently supplied to the Grand Hotel, Cromer; Ladies’ 


fF 


Dweliings Co., Lim., Sloane Gardens House, We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 

ps Suk ar ae and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 

G RAT E Ss AND Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit all 
requirements. Summer-dried Stone for Winter use. 


All letters to be addressed to 


STOVES. Full Particulars Post Free. YOCKNEY & Co. (Sons Owners), 
05 & 97 OXFORD STREET, W. Workshops :—DEAN STREET. Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 


(Formerly 41 Holborn Viaduct. Note.—WNo Connection with other BATH STONE FIRVS 


== Ty THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. =: 


Arcitae . Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
itects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:—-GS OXFORD STREET; 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 


Yol. XLVI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s. 6d. Office —175 Strand, London, W.C. 


—-_, 
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WARWICK. 
For Additions to Eathorpe Park, for Mr. Francis J. Sumner. 
Mr. FRANCIS P. TREPESS, Architect, Warwick. 


Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury. £1,790 0 (Oo 
Smith & Sons, Leamington . : , SY tTOPEAE Or 0 
J. Fell, Limited, Leamington . : : « 1,600° 0 o 
W. Gascoyne, Leamington : : ; t 1 520: +0 <0 
J. PARNELL & SON, Rugby (accepted) 1.398 0 oO 


The above amounts do not include Plumbing, Water- 
supply or decorating. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


WE regret to announce that Mr. M. H. Blanchard, formerly of 
74 Blackfriars Road, London, terra-cotta manufacturer, died on 
the Ist inst. at his residence, Bishop’s Waltham, Hants, after 
three days’ illness, of -influenza. He was one of the earliest 
revivalists of terra-cotta, and was perfectly devoted to the art. 
He obtained the prize medal of the 1851 exhibition for material 
and workmanship in terra-cotta, and carried out some of the 
most extensive terra-cotta works throughout the country, 
amongst them the most important ones, the South Ken- 
sington Museum, Horticultural Gardens, &c., and was well 
patronised by the nobility and gentry. His last improvement 
was a terra-cotta staircase and floor. The same was tested by 
fire on December 17, 1891, which proved to a number of 
scientific gentlemen that his patented improvement was abso- 
lutely fireproof. He was born on November 9g, 1816, and 
buried on February 5, 1892, at Norwood Cemetery. Mr. M. H. 
Blanchard was a member of the Society of Arts, having been 
elected on January 28, 1863; also member of the National 
Conservative Club, Pall Mall, W. 

THE Toxteth Guardians have resolved, by six votes to two, 
to rescind all their previous resolutions on the subject of build- 
ing the infirmary, in order that they might be enabled to receive 
tenders for a section of the work originally approved. The 
clerk was also instructed to withdraw a petition presented to 
the Local Government Board for permission to borrow 43,5007. 
to go on with the work. 

BUILDING contracts must be scarce in Melbourne. 
the erection of a block of warehouses no less than sixty 
builders tendered. The amounts varied from 5,760/. to 4,400/. 
For the erection of a house in Fitzroy forty tenders were 
sent in. 


For | 
Other jurymen said they had nothing to do with it, 


AT the meeting of the Halifax Town Council consent was 
given to the waterworks committee to proceed with the erection 
of baths at Haley Hill. Alderman Midgley said the cost would 
be over 7,000/,, in addition to the land, which would be worth 
over 800/. 

Ir has been decided to remodel and enlarge the endowed 
school buildings of the village of Kingsley, and Messrs. Sugden 
& Son, architects, of Leek, have been commissioned to prepare 
plans for the work and obtain contracts. 


AT the meeting of the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court, 
authority was given to erect twenty-six tenements of dwelling- 
houses in different parts of the city. Linings for a variety of 
other buildings and alterations on property were also granted. 


MANX CONTRACTS. 


AFTER a hearing which occupied seven days the suit of Cowell 
against the Ramsey Town Commissioners for nearly 5,000/. 
damages, for breach of contract in not having erected a bridge 
across Ramsey Harbour to connect the new Mooragh estate 
with the old town, has been concluded. The jury after retiring 
to consider their verdict could not agree. Mr. Deemster sent 
for them. One of the jurymen appeared to be anxious to pro- 
tect the plaintiff from being compelled to erect twenty-nine 
houses on the Mooragh by May next, which he had cevenanted 
to do. The jury were told they had nothing to do with that. 
They again retired, and after a further delay, as they had not 
agreed, they were sent for again. Mr. Deemster said if there 
was no chance of their agreeing within reasonable time he must 
lock them up all night. The juryman again expressed his fears 
about compelling the plaintiff to build, but was told it was out- 
side the jury’s province to consider it. The jury were sent for 
once more, and, to the surprise of all, said they had agreed. 
They awarded the plaintiff 5007. damages and absolved him 
from paying 1,325. ground-rents, practically a verdict for 
1,8252. On the counter-claim they awarded the defendants 50/. 
Many people then left the Court, but as the jury were about to 
sign their verdict the juryman again said that the time in which 
the plaintiff should build his houses had not been considered. 
Mr. 
Deemster said it practically showed that the jury had not agreed 
upon a verdict. The foreman said they were unanimous when 
they left their room. His Honour discharged the jury. 


THE LIMMER 


112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
sess than 10 per cent. residue. 
® Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
% Cardiff and Hereford Water 
) Works. 

Specially adapted for Con- 
i crete Floorsand StreetPaving. 


aU 

=== “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
SOY carrying,and cheapestCement 
* in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 

Pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD & CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE LiAs Limg, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


INGTON & 60, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chambers, 


“SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT 


e 7 a! A 


ASPHALTE 


AND 
FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim*@ 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, } 
always on hand. ] 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Natls, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 


Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 


Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ {RONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality ,Colour, and Durability, 


Wighest Award: Gold Medal, 

International Exhibition, 

“Model Dwelling,” N 

ban b\ ode. welling ew= 
ta62 \\ castle Exhibition 1887. 


W473 LONDINI 
—= 


DARK GREEN. 


FoR PRICES AND THRMS APPLY TO THEY SEORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 


GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
we 2 o tAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over $00,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 


ENGINEERS, &c., 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 


(sent post free), 


ASPHALTE PAVING GONIPANY, 


LIMITED. (1871. 
PETAMER 
Telegrams :— 2 i Tolephone:— 
“LIMMER, LONDON,” toa 862, 


ENRM.OF Broce 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALT 


For Carriageways, Footways, Fioors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &ce. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 3.0. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE co, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEI, Basin. 


Suifolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, EC. 


ae 


Is the Best Material for Road- 4 
ways, Footways, 
Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
ttables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 


Breweries, 2 
Lavatories, Wg Full 

- particulars 

can b: obtained 

from the Offices, 

iS to iG 

PALMERSTON 
BUILDINGS, 


OLD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, £.¢. 


Seven Gold Medals, 


at our Show Rooms. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


A NEW patent type and cypher writer, termed the “ Eggis,” 
has lately been produced, and is now on view in the City. The 
advantages claimed for it are simplicity of mechanism and 
absence of those parts which tend to complication and derange- 
ment. There are other favourable features in connection with 
the machine, which, added to its comparatively low price, 
should gain for it a fair share of popular patronage. 


THE directors of the United Asbestos Company recommend 
a dividend of 5 per cent. for the past half year on the ordinary 
shares, carrying a substantial balance forward. 


THE superb banqueting-room, measuring about 60 feet by 
33 feet by 25 feet, of the Krasnapolsky Restaurant and Winter 
Garden Company in Oxford Street, having received the finish- 
ing touches, may now be considered’ as complete and ready. 
The fitting-up and decoration of this noble apartment, which is 
well worth a visit, have been carried out in a most elaborate 
manner, and an idea of the costly character thereof may be 
formed from the fact that the carved oak mantelpiece alone, we 
are assured, cost 500/. 


THE Building Exhibition which opens at the Agricultural 
Hall next month is likely to prove as successful as the earlier 
~exhibitions of a similar character which were inaugurated by 
Mr. John Black about ten years ago. We are informed that he 
is sparing no effort to make the affair a thoroughly represen- 
tative one, and already the space devoted to the manufacturing 
branch is nearly all taken up, although.a few more applications 
can be entertained up to the end of this month. The art ex- 
hibition to be held in the galleries, which is a new and im- 
portant departure, promises also to prove very attractive. 


A STAINED-GLASS window has been given to Mickleham 
Church, Surrey, by Mr. Gordon W. Clarck, of Mickleham Hall, 
executed by Messrs. Percy Bacon & Brothers, of 11 Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, W., Mr. Ewan Christian being the 
architect for the restoration of the church. 


THE Polsham Board Schools, Somerset, are being warmed 
and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester stoves, grates and vertical inlet tubes, the same being 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


WESTMILL parish church, Buntingford, has recently been 
undergoing renovation, special attention being paid to the 


ventilation of the church, which was entrusted entirely to 
Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., the well-known ventilating 
engineers, of London and Glasgow, who have introduced their 
“ Aolus ” invisible or concealed self-acting roof-ventilators for 
the extraction of the vitiated air, and their “ AZolus” improved 
waterspray air-inlet ventilators for the admission of a pure 
supply of fresh air. This system has been applied to numerous 
churches and public buildings with great success. The whole 
of the ventilators are concealed, and an efficient system of 
ventilation is being carried out without draughts. 

THE old manual fire-engine will soon become a thing of the 
past, to judge by the number of towns which have recently 
gone in for its more powerful and effective rival, the steamer. 
In the London Fire Brigade the steam fire-engines do all the 
pumping, the manuals being rarely made use of except for 
carrying men and appliances to fires, and Salford, East 
Dereham, Richmond, Basingstoke, Hungerford, Portsmouth, 
Chiswick, Salisbury and Northampton have lately bought 
Merryweather steamers. 

THE latest publication of Messrs. Oxborrow & Co. is dated 
January I, 1892, entitled “ Oxborrow & Money-Kent’s Universal 
Office Manual,” being a treatise on counting-house and busi- 
ness routine and an exemplification of modern double-entry 
book-keeping, with specimen rulings and examples suitable for 
all businesses. Among the latter are included those to meet the 
requirements of engineers, manufacturers, builders, &c. Most 
of the difficulties and mysteries of book-keeping are due to the 
want of suitable tabulated pages in which the entries are made. 
A study of the ruled forms would alone go far to educate the 
incipient book-keeper in his work. By referring to the 
specimen forms it will be seen that a clerk of even ordinary 
ability could keep the accounts of a large business in such a way 
that the books would yield precise information regarding all 
the details of a firm’s business with a very moderate expendi- 
ture of time. 

AT the church of St. Clement, Salford, a terra-cotta reredos, 
executed by Messrs. Doulton, has been unveiled. 

THE Sheffield Town Council has adopted a resolution giving 
power to inflict penalties for breaches of the “ fair-contract ” 
clause, a condition being inserted requiring that such a sum as 
a committee may determine shall be paid by the contractor as 
liquidated damages. 

AN abridged and illustrated catalogue of lifts, cranes and 


W. DUFFY’S PATENT 


int 
ee 


“THE PERFE 


CT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


hoists, iron doors, pumps, engines, mills, shafting, &c., has been 


re 
1 
at 
ht 
eA 
nar 


four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 


Full Particulars and vrices on application to 


THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, Ld., 


Chief Office and Works: -Vauxhall Walk aud Glasshouse Street, London, SB. 


BRITANNIA TIN AND COPPER 


WORKS. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
Fountain Street, Bury, and Shiffnall Street, Bolfon, 


Gentlemen, — We have pleasure in announcing that we have 
{17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON (opposite Civil Service Stores). 


February 13, 1891. 
opened extensive Show Rooms at 


We have been very successful in Lighting and Ventilating Public Building's in all parts of the Country, 


We have a large stock 


We feel confident that 


of Sunlights, Turrets, Exhaust Roof Outlets, Tobin’s Tubes, Air Grids, &c., &c., 


our DESIGNS, as well as our system of Lighting and Ventilating 


will commend themselves 
VENTILATED ROOMS. 
A visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour. If inconvenient to call, send for one of our 
Iitustrated Catalogues, inspect our Designs, and read our Testimonials. 
Trusting to receive your favours, which shall have our prompt attention, 
We remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, J. H. PICKUP & CO. 


to all who are interested in having BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED and WELL- 
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SSS —————O0O0—0—0 eee" 


issued by Messrs. R. Waygood & Co., hydraulic engineers, under 
date October 1891. It will be found ahandy little list for reference. 
For more exhaustive details, of course, the regular illustrated 
catalogues can be consulted. 

THIS month a series of price-sheets of telephones and trans- 
mitters for domestic and long-distance telephony has been 
issued by Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson United, Limited, of 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Precedence, it is stated, is given 
to domestic telephony as being a sphere practically untouched 
in this country. With reasonable prices to bring the system 
within the reach of everyone, it is considered the use of tele- 
phones should become as common for domestic purposes as 
that of electric bells, their cheapness enabling them to supersede 
speaking-tubes. 


VARIETIES. 


THE hundredth performance of “Venice” at Olympia will 
be given on Monday, February 22. Business continues to be 
very large, and there is little doubt that the spectacle will run 
well into next winter. 

THE Marlborough Town Council propose to borrow 6,000/, 
for the purposes of a water supply, and to engage an engineer 
to prepare plans for the same. 

THE Plymouth authorities have agreed to obtain a loan of 
5,000/. for waterworks improvements. 

AT Swansea an inquiry has been held in regard of an ap- 
plication for powers to borrow 87,76o0/. for forming additional 
sewers. 

THE water engineer, Liverpool (Mr. Deacon), has suggested 
a tunnel under the river instead of the bridge proposed to con- 
nect Runcorn and Widnes. The tunnel would apparently be 
more costly and less convenient, while the progress of con- 
struction of the tunnel might hang on hand indefinitely. 

AT a meeting of the members of the Institute of Iron and 
Steel Works Managers, at Dudley, Mr. H. Silvester read a 
paper on “Boiler Feed Water and Incrustation.” The ques- 
tion of incrustation was to a large extent a chemical one, 
although it had a mechanical side. He gave a list of hard and 
soft waters, and argued that the water used for boiler feed 
should always be analysed in order that the owner might apply 
chemicals to neutralise any acids which deposited scale. The 
treatments to which boiler waters were subjected to prevent 
scale were divided into two classes—treatment. of the water 
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with chemicals before it entered the boiler, and the introduction 
of chemicals into the boiler itself. 


THE heritors of Irvine parish church have given permission 
to Mrs. Henderson to place a series of eight stained-glass 
windows in the church. Leave was also granted for a window 
to be erected by Mrs. Maxwell, the designs to be submitted for 
approval. 


AT the meeting of the Liverpool Engineering Society Mr. 
Thomas Morris read a paper entitled “ Engineers’ Tests for 
Iron considered and Suggestions for Standard Uniform Tests.” 
The author showed by tables of numerous engineers’ tests how 
engineers would ask for different tensile strains for same class 
of work, adding that the iron must be equal to some known 
“brand,” as though the iron produced in the localities named 
were uniform in quality. He paid a high tribute to the reduc- 
tion of area test, as being one that gave more consolation to 
the engineer in case of work coming to grief than any other test 
specified. The elongation test, which, he said, was only another 
form of test for ductility, was not to be depended upon with the 
same ease and comfort as contraction of area ; and the manner 
in which the former test was specified by nearly all engineers 
was anything but creditable. He treated the “limit of elas- 
ticity ” test with disfavour. 


THE health officer of Bombay, in his report for the third 
quarter of 1891, says, according to the /udian Engineer, “The 
total destruction of the crocodiles would mean the destruction 
of the present purity of our water-supply. I say so emphati- 
cally and for this reason. It must be remembered that 
crocodiles, as a race, are the natural scavengers of the water- 
reservoirs they inhabit. They destroy living, dead and 
decomposing animal and vegetable matter, and thus remove 
from water the obnoxious substances which must of necessity 
exist in stagnant waters however large, and which no human 
agency of any kind or potency can ever remove, which no 
amount of labour can get at and which no amount of money 
can destroy. It is comparatively easy to get a few crocodile 
heads or tails at so much a piece. But the warning word of 


science must go forth to put the authorities on their guard that 
to destroy the whole band of crocodiles now existing in our 
water-reservoirs would be to purchase the future impurity of 
our water-supply.” 

ALLUDING to cutting-off powers of water companies, the 
medical officer of health for Kensington, Mr. T. Orme Dudfield, 
says :—I am still of the opinion that in any circumstances this 
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power (conferred by an Act passed in 1847) should be taken 
away, and do not doubt that measures might be devised to 
secure to the companies the payment of their lawful dues. 
The new Act, 1887, in section 48 (1), declares thatemewan 
occupied house without a proper and sufficient supply of 
water shall be a nuisance liable to be dealt with summarily 
under this Act, and, if it is a dwelling-house, shall be deemed 
unfit for human habitation.” It does seem absurd in these 
days of sanitary progress that the companies should have the 
power to cut off the supply, and so create a nuisance “liable to 
be dealt with summarily under the Act.” 

THE Durham Advertiser says that the Dean and Chapter 
are prepared to sell single sites in Margery Lane to enable 
working men to build their own dwellings. 

AN inquiry has been held at Bolton respecting an applica- 
tion to borrow 1,000/. for building a free lending library, the 
cost of which is estimated at 2,500/, The proposed building 
will make the fifth public library in Bolton. 

THE directors of the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary have been 
promised a gift of 10,000/., one half of which is to go towards a 
new building and the other half towards the endowment of a 
certain number of beds in it. 

THE Newbury Town Council have adopted the report of 
the main drainage sub-committee as follows :—The committee 
appointed at the last meeting of the Urban Sanitary Authority, 
having met several times, recommended the reinstatement of 
Mr. Anstie as engineer to the Board, provided he would accept 
a lump sum of 1,000/. in lieu of the payment of 57. per cent. on 
the estimated cost of his scheme. Further, that Cook’s Farm 
be purchased for the site for the pumping-station and easements, 
as indicated in Mr. Anstie’s original scheme. 

AT the meeting of the East of Scotland Engineering Asso- 
ciation in Edinburgh, Mr. James Thomson, C.E., presiding, 
Mr. John Kennedy, Edinburgh, read a paper on “ Building 
Stones and their Preparation and Use in Buildings.” 

THE cost of restoring the three main bridges (Inverness 
County) on the Beauly and Glass, washed away by the late 
floods, is estimated at about 10,0007. Besides these, several 
wooden bridges will have to be erected. 

THE British railways have undertaken to carry goods for 
British exhibitors at the Chicago Exhibition, to and from the 
port of shipment, at half rates. The American railways will 
charge their usual rates to Chicago, but will bring back the 
goods free at the close of the Exhibition, Many of the prin- 
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cipal steamship companies have reduced their rates considerably 
and will take freight for the Exhibition at Irs. per ton. Many 
of them have also consented to adopt a reduced passenger 
tariff for exhibitors and their emfloyés, certified as such under 
the authority of the Royal Commission. 


ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION, CRYSTAL PALACE, 


| A FURTHER notice of this Exhibition will appear in our next 
issue. In our reference to Messrs. Easton & Anderson’s 
exhibit we stated a dynamo was sparking. It has since been 
explained to us by Mr. E, W. Anderson that this condition was 
due to temporary over-pressure. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR PLUMBERS. 


THE mayor of Lincoln (Mr. Councillor W. W. Richardson) 
presided over the public meeting held in the Lincoln School of 
Science and Art whereat Sir Philip Magnus, director of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute, presented the prizes and 
medals to the successful students in both branches of the 
school. There was a very large attendance, and among the 
gentlemen on the platform were the ex-mayor (Mr. E. Pratt), 
Mr, W. Watkins, F.R.I.B.A. (past mayor), Mr. Councillor B. 
Cannon, Dr. G. M. Lowe, Mr. Councillor Harrison, Cannon 
Croft, the Clerk of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 
London, and others. 

The Mayor having opened the meeting and the report of 
the School Committee having been read and adopted, Sir 
Philip Magnus presented the prizes and medals to the students. 
After a few words of hearty congratulation to the recipients, he 
went on to speak of the value of technical education. He said 
that his experience had shown him that at the present time it 
was almost impossible for a young man to rise from the lower 
rungs of the industrial ladder to the upper steps without having 
received a certain amount of technical training, and he thought 
that in their own interest, if for no other reason, artisans should 
avail themselves to the utmost of the facilities afforded them by 
the technical classes. He referred to the necessity for the 
technical education of those engaged in the building trades, 
especially plumbers, upon whose work the public health so 
largely depended. 

The Clerk of the Plumbers’ Company said he had come 
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from London specially to confer with the hon. secretary of the 
school, with Mr. W. Watkins and others, with a view to making 
the plumbers’ classes already established in Lincoln as efficient 
as possible. He was glad to see that the audience was largely 
composed of ladies, who were specially interested in the quali- 
fication of plumbers, inasmuch as they had to spend the greater 
part of their time indoors, and were therefore more nearly 
concerned in the sanitary condition of the house, which was 
mainly dependent upon the efficiency of the plumbing. He 
thought a meeting of that kind should not disperse without 
some distinct recognition of the value of the technical education 
of plumbers. He moved :—“ That this public meeting of the 
residents of the city and county of Lincoln, being of opinion 
that the technical education of plumbers is essential to the 
preservation of the public health, desires to express its hearty 
satisfaction at learning that the Corporation of Lincoln have 
given encouragement and financial aid to secure the establish- 
ment in Lincoln of a class of instruction for plumbers, in con- 
junction with the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London ; 
and the meeting further desires to direct the attention of the 
members of Parliament for Lincolnshire to the Bill now before 
Parliament for regulating the qualification of plumbers and 
securing the national registration of qualified men.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. E. F. Arnold, master 
plumber. Mr. W. Watkins, F.R.I.B.A., the well-known sani- 
tarian, in supporting the resolution, invited the interest of the 
citizens on behalf of the plumbing portion of the Technical 
School, pointing out that plumbers had done more to advance 
technical education than any other body of craftsmen. 

The usual votes of thanks closed the proceedings. 


THE SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS’ CLERKS’ 
(PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION. 


THE committee of management of this Institution, in their 
report for the year 1891, state that the number of members in 
the respective divisions of the Association is as follows, viz.:— 
Sick allowance fund, 43 against 37 in 1890; life assurance fund, 
28 against 28 ; superannuation fund, 8 against 8 ; and benevo- 
lent fund, 6 against 6. The sick allowance for the year has 
amounted to about the normal expectation, and exhibits a 
pleasing contrast to the heavy demand made in the previous 
four owing to the epidemic of influenza. A small grant from 
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the benevolent fund has been made in one case.’ The total 
grants from this fund, up to the present time amount to 282. 
No claim has yet been made upon the life assurance fund. The 
whole of the outlay of the Association for the year has been 
met out of the income received from investments. A further 
sum of 200/, has been invested, making the satisfactory total of 
2,503. The committee again desire to thank the honorary 
subscribers for their continued support; also the directors of 
the Auction Mart for the use of a room for meetings. The 
annual general meeting of the Association will be held at the 
Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, on Wednesday, March 2, at 
6.30 P.M. 


A BUILDER’S CLAIM. 


AN action was heard this week before Mr. Justice Vaughan 
Williams, which was taken by Mr. Arthur Martin, of High 
Street, Battersea, a builder, against Mr. William Booth (the 
“ General” of the Salvation Army) and Mr. W. Gillbee Scott, 
architect, for damages. The case arose under the following 
circumstances. In the early part of 1891 the Salvation Army 
were desirous of erecting a “citadel” on a plot of land in 
Tottenham. The plaintiff's tender for the building was 
accepted, and a contract entered into in February 1891. When 
the plaintiff commenced to mark out the ground for the build- 
ing he discovered that the block plan was not accurate, and 
accordingly he saw a Mr. Gordon, who, the plaintiff alleged, 
was authorised on behalf of thedefendants. Mr. Gordon told 
the plaintiff to go on with the work, but on March 25 the work 
was stopped, as it was discovered that the building was being 
erected in the wrong place, and partly on land not belonging to 
the Salvation Army. The plaintiff then refused to erect the 
building in the correct position as pointed out by the architect 
unless he was first paid for the work which he had done in 
error. Accordingly the Salvation Army employed another 
builder to erect the “ citadel,” and the plaintiff commenced this 
action for damages for not allowing him to proceed with the 
building as shown in the block plan. 

On the conclusion of the opening of the case by the 
plaintiff’s counsel, the learned judge said that he did not think 
that there was any case to go the jury, but if counsel so desired 
he would hear the plaintiff’s evidence. The plaintiff was then 
called and examined, but at the suggestion of the learned judge 
the parties conferred, and by consent judgment was given for 
the defendants without costs, “ General” Booth agreeing to pay 
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1oo/, to the plaintiff in full satisfaction of all-claims between the 
parties arising out of this action or otherwise. 


THE GLASGOW BUILDINGS REGULATION BILL. 


THE following statement was read by Mr. Dansken, president 
of the Glasgow Landlords’ Association, at an interview with 
the sub-committee of the Town Council in charge of the 
Buildings Regulation Bill :— 

Mr. Dansken, president of the Landlords’ Association, in 
stating the case for the deputation, said :—Our directors are 
strongly of opinion that such an important measure as the 
Buildings Regulation Bill should be fully considered before 
being promoted in Parliament. Early in November last your 
committee sent the original draft of the Bill to several skilled 
bodies—the Faculty of Procurators, the Institute of Architects, 
the Institute of Measurers and others—but without waiting for 
their reports the Bill, in an altered form, was lodged in Parlia- 
ment on December 17. On November 9 we received copies of 
the original draft. On November 20 we met and considered it, 
and our proceedings were duly reported in the newspapers. 
On December 5 we wrote offering to meet your committee to 
discuss our objections, but without granting us a hearing the 
Bill was lodged as stated. On finding that your committee 
was altering the Bill, we applied for copies, but your clerk in- 
formed us that he could not give them till it was lodged in 
Parliament, and it was only on December 1g that copies were 
received by us. On December 29 we met and considered the 


Bill as lodged, and on January 4 repeated our offer to meet and 


confer with you, but it was only on February 1 that we received 
notice that you would meet with us. Your committee has thus 
made up its mind without hearing us. _It is well known how 
difficult it is to dislodge preconceived notions from one’s mind, 
and we now attend at a disadvantage. For this unusual pro- 
cedure we think your committee owes us some explanation. 
In order that, on our part, there should be no discourtesy, we 
come to reaffirm the views set forth in our communications to 
you, which have been generally endorsed by the Faculty of 
Procurators and by the warehousemen. The arrangements of our 
executive are that I should offer a few general observations 
on the Bill, and that our solicitor should deal in detail with the 
most objectionable clauses. As to the form of the Bill, it is 
unmethodical and confused, and bears on every page signs of 
hasty preparation. I shall not think so badly of its learned 
framer as to consider this crude Bill the highest effort of his 


genius. This mal-arrangement renders it most difficult to find 
out the bearing of the Bill on any given point. Contrast this 
with the orderliness of the Metropolitan Building Act, section 5 
of which says :—-“ This Act shall be divided into five parts— 
(1) Relating to the regulation and supervision of buildings ; 
(2) relating to dangerous structures ; (3) relating to party struc- 
tures ; (4) relating to miscellaneous provisions ; and (5) relating 
to the repeal of former Acts and to temporary provisions.” 
Further, the Bill is objectionable in form, as it is only an 
amending Bill. When scattered through several Acts it is 
difficult even for architects and builders to know what the law 
really is, as witness Liverpool, where the confusion is so great 
that an unofficial guide-book to their Acts has been prepared. I 
am aware that the urgency of the case has been given as an 
excuse for pushing on the Bill in such hot haste, and that the 
special requirements of the extended area of the city in par- 
ticular render it imperative to pass new enactments at once. 
That I deny. To hear people talk thus one might fancy that 
the extended area was a section of Central Africa which they 
desired to civilise. Fully one-third of the area added, and 
more than half of the increased population, have been under the 
General Police (Scotland) Act, 1850 or 1862, which has build- 
ing regulations in some respects superior to the Glasgow Act, 
e.g. the General Act stipulates for gables being carried through 
and above roofs to prevent the spread of fire, but no 
Glasgow Act has any such provision. Further, the ex- 
tended area is wholly subject to the existing Glasgow 
Act —the Act thought good enough when our civic 
authorities initiated the extensive reconstructions in the old 
parts of the city under the City Improvement Act. I remind 
you that your predecessors in 1843, when promoting a similar 
measure, embracing the extended area of Anderston, Calton, 
Gorbals and Port-Dundas, adopted and passed a consolidating 
and amending Act. I quote from the preamble of the 1843 
Glasgow Police Act as follows (referring to existing police and 
statute labour enactments) :—‘‘ And it would be productive of 
great convenience and advantage if such subsisting powers and 
provisions as far as the same in any matter relate to the several 
matters aforesaid were repealed, and instead thereof amended 
and enlarged powers and provisions were granted and consoli- 
dated into one Act.” The next clause of the Act repealed all 
former Acts. Finally, if it were desirable to retain building 
regulations in a Police Bill, something might be said for passing 
only an amending Bill now and a consolidation Bill after. But 
there is no necessary connection between building and police 
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regulations, and the law as to buildings should be in a compre- 
hensive separate Act, such as the Metropolitan Building Act 
and the recent Acts or by-laws for the large English towns. I 
submit, therefore, that although the details of the Bill were in 
themselves unobjectionable, the form of the Bill makes it unfit 
for promotion in Parliament, and that therefore it should be 
withdrawn and recast as indicated. As to the Dean of Guild 
Court, I am told that no question as to this Court is before us, 
not being raised by the Bill. If the question is not before us 
it ought to be. It was before us at the last building regulations 
movement, and bulked largely in that inquiry ; why not so again? 
But it is inconsistent with fact to say that the question of the 
Dean of Guild Court is not raised by the Biil, because it con- 
tains clauses extending the powers of the Dean of Guild. In 
my view the statement I am combating is based upon a total 
misapprehension of the situation. Our opponents seem to 
think that by its own constitution the Dean of Guild Court 
has been from time immemorial a valuable and even 
an indispensable auxiliary to the local authority, quite 
apart from any Police Act. This is a modern heresy. If that 
court had such inherent virtue, why, in its palmy days, when 
Police Acts were in the future, did it allow the old city to be 
built in such an insanitary fashion as to necessitate the City Im- 
provement Act of our own time? Your predecessors in 1843 
were no sharers in the optimistic views now held as to the 
Dean of Guild Court. In the Police Act of 1843 above referred 
to—when there was a greater proportional extension of the 
city than under the recent Annexation Act—a clause was intro- 
duced expressly excluding the extended city from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Dean of Guild Court. The clause is as follows :— 
“ Section 10. Limitation of power of Dean of Guild Court as to 
extended lands. That it shall not be competent to the 
Procurator-Fiscal or Dean of Guild Court, unless applied to by 
some party interested, to interfere in the lining of any house or 
building within the lands beyond the limits of the ancient and 
extended royalty of the said city over which the jurisdiction of 
the city is extended for police purposes by this Act, and nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to compel any such party 
to apply as to any premises in the said lands to the said Dean 
of Guild Court for lining or any other object or purpose coming 
within the jurisdiction of the Dean of Guild Court.” It will be 
observed that at that time the Dean of Guild Court had mainly 
the old use and wont function of dealing with lines or linings of 
buildings, so that the building of one owner did not encroach 
upon the neighbouring property. In corroboration of this, let 
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me quote Mr. Carrick’s evidence at the Buildings Regulation 
Inquiry of 1879 (page 79) :—“ Previous to 1862 “there was no 
proper supervision and no statutory powers conferred upon 
myself as Master of Works, or upon the Dean of Guild Court, 
and the result was of a very grievous kind.” Further, in the 
returns sent by the Corporation to the Royal Commission which 
reportedupon the Courts of Law in 1870, inthe column where the 
statues ‘regulating and extending” the Dean of Guild Court 
were to be detailed, none were given. It is, therefore, obvious 
that whatever useful functions the Dean of Guild Court 
possesses as to building regulations, these have been created 
for it by recent Police Acts. Are not, then, the machinery so 
created and its mode of working proper objects for considera- 
tion, and, if need be, amendment, when the Police Act comes 
up for revision and new building regulations are being pro- 
moted? Why should the Dean of Guild Court be considered 
sacred and immutable as the laws of nature? But the case for 
revision is strengthened by the fact that under the Bill in 
question more extensive powers are sought for the Dean of 
Guild than those contained in the Police Acts of 1862 or 1866 
in questions of compensation between the Corporation and 
owners. In the 1866 Act his interference in such cases is 
limited to four clauses. In two of these he is merely to appoint 
an arbiter if the parties in the dispute do not appoint one them- 
selves, and in the other two cases he is at liberty either to 
assess the compensation himself or to do so under the pro- 
visions of the Lands Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 
1845. Under the Bill it is proposed to entrust the Dean of 
Guild with the award of damages. The appointment of a 
member of the Corporation as sole arbiter in such cases is 
unknown in the English Acts dealing with the same subject, as 
well as repugnant to one’s sense of fairplay. Every one who 
has anything to do with arbitrations knows the importance of 
nominating an unbiassed, independent arbiter. In Liverpool last 
year the award of the arbiter appointed by the Corporation to deal 
with certain questions of compensation arising out of building 
regulations had his award reduced by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench at the instance of the owner aggrieved. I commend to 
the notice of your committee the course recently adopted in 
similar cases by the London County Council under their 
General Powers Act, 1890, section 28 of which provides for an 
appeal against the certificate of their superintending architect 
as to the general line of buildings, as follows :—“ The vestry 
or district board or any person deeming himself aggrieved by 
the certificate of the superintending architect, may, within 
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fourteen days after notice of such certificate has been given or 
served, appeal to a tribunal to. be constituted as hereinafter 
provided :—One member to be from time to time appointed by 
the Council ; one member (who shall not be a member or officer 
of the Council) to be from time to time appointed by the Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; and one member 
(who shall not be amember or officer of the Council) to be 
from time to time appointed by the Council of the Surveyors’ 
Institution.” As to the provisions of the Bill dealing with 
existing property, many of these are very oppressive, and 
exceed in stringency any Building Act I have seen. By 
section 4 the Bill applies to all buildings taken down to an 
extent exceeding one-half of the cubic measurement with a 
view to reconstruction. This ought to be modified as in the 
Liverpool Act, section 40 of which states that “ whenever 
any house is taken down as low as the floor of the 
first storey for the purpose of being built up again, it 
shall be deemed a rebuilding within the meaning of the 
Act.” By section 31 and section 32 the Bill restricts the 
height of ceilings of dwellings and stipulates for enlarged cubic 
contents. If enlarged cubic contents are insisted upon, the 
restriction as to height of ceilings ought to be modified in the 
cases of properties being rebuilt in confined situations. It is 
well known that if two houses have the same cubic contents, the 
one with an 8-feet ceiling would have more floor-space and be 
preferred to one having a io-feet ceiling. As to the clause 
doubling the free space in connection with buildings, while we 
do not object to it for future properties on new ground, we con- 
sider it ought to be modified as regards existing property which 
required to be reconstructed. Then as to the proposed restric- 
tions limiting the heights of buildings to the width of the street, 
these should be amended. In London, for example, many im- 
portant thoroughfares are much narrower than those in Glasgow. 
The carriage-way in Lower Thames Street is only 17 feet 
5 inches wide; in Queen Street, north end, 15 feet 1 inch ; 
and in Threadneedle Street 13 feet 10 inches. Notwithstanding 
this, by the London County Council Act referred to owners are 
entitled to build to a height of go feet from the pavement to the 
eaves of the roof, and even higher by special permission. 
Enough has been said to show that many clauses in the pro- 
posed Bill should be remodelled. I have spoken of the sins of 
commission in the Bill, but there are also many sins of omission. 
No definition of a building is given, no precise provisions are 
made to prevent jerry-builders putting in partitions of brick 


} inches thick where in certain cases as bearing-walls they 


should be g inches thick. No specification is given as to the 
materials for making plaster for ceilings and walls, although 
this has been recently enacted in London ; no stipulation is 
made as to the qualifications of surveyors ; and no provision is 
made for the final survey of newly-erected buildings, as in 
London and elsewhere. It would be easy to lengthen this list, 
but I forbear, and conclude by expressing the hope that the 
present Bill will be withdrawn meantime, and a really good Bilk 
substituted after all parties concerned have been fully and fairly 
heard. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE LOWEST BIDDER.* 


THE inquiries comprised in this article were suggested by a 
brief paragraph which referred to a decision of importance to 
architects and builders, and stated compactly that a Boston 
contractor, having been the lowest bidder for a contract cover- 
ing the erection of a building for the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, and having his bid rejected, had sued for and recovered 
damages amounting to 14,500 dols. in the court of first 
resort, and that the case having gone up on appeal to the court 
of highest resort, the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, the 
judgment of the lower court was therein confirmed. 

The system of awarding contracts to competing bidders 
who base their estimates and proposals upon specifications, 
prepared by supervising architects or engineers, is so exten- 
sively practised and concerns so many lines of business that a 
statement of some abuses that have gradually crept into it, 
together with their legal remedies and an epitome of the legal 
status of both parties to a contract based upon the acceptation 
of either a written or verbal estimate and proposal seem 
desirable. 

It appears, from the decision cited, that the lowest invited 
bidder has legal rights growing out of his invitation to bid. 
How is the lowest invited bidder to be legally identified ? What, 
in the eye of the law, constitutes a “ lowest invited bidder ” ? 

Messrs. A, B, C and D are asked for estimates and pro- 
posals, each being furnished (as they are duly informed, and as 
they reasonably suppose) with a copy of the same specifications 
and drawings. In accordance with their invitation, each, after 
a more or less exhaustive consideration of the specification, 
sends in a proposal. In so far as cost of material affects their 
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estimates, we will suppose that all of the bidders—each being There is another phase of letting contracts to competitive 
of good commercial standing—are practically on one level, any | bidders. Certain specifications are presented ; several invited 
one of them being able to purchase the materials required at a | bids are made; one of them is substantially lower than the 
price as low as the others can. As to cost of labour, they may | others. The contractor who puts in this bid is, it seems, legally 
not be able to arrive at the same conclusion, and on this | entitled to the award of the contract ; but he is now confronted 
account their bids may legitimately vary, but not very widely. | with a formidable document—carefully prepared, ironclad 
Their estimates may also vary legitimately from the fact that | articles of agreement containing requirements and limitations 
one or more of them will be content with a somewhat less profit | not mentioned in either the specifications or the notice to 
than the others, the profit desired being influenced by various | bidders accompanying their invitations. Is the lowest bidder, 
commercial reasons, as the amount of work on hand, the desire, | in this case, obliged to sign such articles of agreement ? 
in a dull season, to avoid the discharge of workmen, &c. In | Should not the articles of agreement simply coincide in all 
these days of active competition the margin of profits has been | particulars with the specification, or be filled out and appended 
so narrowed for all contract work that it cannot with safety be | to the specification as the form in which all bids must be 
much reduced ; for this reason no very wide deviation in the | presented? Does the lowest bidder, in this case, make void 
bids of responsible houses can be expected. his legal claim to the award of the contract by a refusal to sign 
The bids are opened and the contract is awarded to Mr. D. | articles of agreement which, as his legal counsel advises him, 
The rejected bidders, asking for the amount bid by Mr. D. are | contain provisions not made plain in either the specification, 
politely informed that this can be of no particular consequence _ the notice to bidders or the letter inviting him to bid? The 
to them, and the information is refused. Now, how are they ; form of contract adopted by the joint committee of the American 
legally able to ascertain-whether Mr. D. was really the lowest ; Institute of Architects, the Western Association of Architects 
bidder, or whether, through a preference growing out of some- | and the National Association of Builders, contains the following 
thing else than the sum named by him as his price for the work, | clauses :— 
the contract has been awarded to him, regardless of the rights “4. The contractor shall, within twenty-four hours after 
of the “lowest invited bidder”? receiving written notice from the architect to that effect, pro- 
Another case. Let us suppose the same bidders have com- | ceed to remove from the grounds or building all materials con- 
peted as before, and that the contract has been awarded to Mr. |} demned by , whether worked or unworked, or take down 
D. In some way the rejected bidders obtain all the prices all portions of the work which the architect shall condemn as 
named, and find, while the bids of Messrs. A, B and C vary unsound or improper, or as in any way failing to conform to the 
only in so far as may be reasonably accounted for from ordinary drawings and specifications, and to the conditions of this con- 
commercial reasons, that of D is so far belowany of the others, tract. The contractor shall cover, protect and exercise due 
that if he perform the work according to the specifications and_ diligence to secure the work irom injury and all damage hap- 
drawings upon which the other bidders base their estimates, he pening to the same by neglect shall be made good by 3 
must do so at a notable and inevitable loss. Let us suppose “5. The contractor shall permit the architect and all 
the rejected bidders to be suspicious that there is “a cat in the persons appointed by the architect to visit and inspect the 
meal,” and to quietly watch the progress of the work as ex-_ said work or any part thereof at all times and places during the 
ecuted by Mr. D, discovering, as the result of their scrutiny, progress of the same, and shall provide sufficient, safe and 
that the work is either allowed to depart so far from the speci- proper facilities for such inspection.” 
fications as to greatly cheapen its execution, or that another | Suppose now that the accepted bidder has signed this 


and totally different specification is followed by the favoured contract, and that the person appointed to inspect the materials 
contractor. In this case who is the lowest bidder and what are and the work during its progress turns out to be one who seeks 
' to obstruct the work by undue, useless, untimely and annoying 
inspection, or by arbitrary and unjust condemnation of materials, 
or of work which has been done strictly and honestly in accord- 
What is the con- 


his legal rights ? 

Let us suppose another case: that in which two contractors 
each put in the same estimate, their bids each being lower than 
any of the others. To whom, in this case, must the contract ance with the drawings and specifications. 
be awarded ? tractor’s remedy? 
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Under the conditions imposed by the clauses quoted, has an 
inspector unrestricted and absolute power to reject or approve 
materials or work, so that he may wait until all the work has 
been done before he reject materials; or is there some 
equitable principle of law which screens an honest contractor in 
performing exactly what he expected to do—what he has just 
reason to expect when he made his proposal? In cases wherein 
several parties are requested to estimate upon work furnishing 
each his own specification, and wherein each estimates upon a 
different class of materials and different construction, who is to 
be considered legally as the lowest bidder, and what are his 
rights as such? Ina case wherein several contractors have been 
invited to estimate upon identical specifications and drawings, 
and wherein some uninvited “‘dark horse” comes forward with 
specifications and drawings independently prepared, underbids 
all of the invited bidders, and has his offer accepted—is he 
legally the lowest bidder? If not, what are the rights of the 
‘lowest invited bidder”? Has an invited bidder, uninformed 
otherwise before making his bid, the presumed legal right to 
assume that the lowest bidder will have the contract awarded 
to him, unless the right to reject any and all bids is specifically 
reserved in the notice to bidders? 

These are points of interest not only to contractors, but to 
all supervising architects and engineers and to building com- 
mittees. The writer’s experience with architects and engineers 
ranking high in their professions leads to the unavoidable 
inference that the large majority of them are fair, just men, 
incapable of taking advantage of contractors who honestly 
carry out the provisions of their specifications. Unfortu- 
nately there are exceptions, but exceptions to integrity are 
much more numerous among contractors and engineers, and 
architects are not to be blamed because they take every means 
to fortify themselves against ‘““scamping.” But it seems that 
the character, reputation and commercial standing of com- 
peting bidders ought to be ascertained before invitations to bid 
are sent out ; and that fairness and commercial, if not legal 
equity demands that, once the invitations are made, each 
bidder should stand on exactly the same level, except in a 
case wherein intervening commercial embarrassment or bank- 
ruptcy renders any one of the bidders incompetent. 

There ought also to be some way of circumventing the 
“ways that are dark and the tricks that are vain” of the race 
of straw bidders. Mutual protection is, I take it, the basis of 
all equitable contracts. On the one hand the supervising 
architect or engineer feels the necessity of fortifying himself 
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against the possibility that a contractor may slight his job. It 
is for this that specifications are prepared, and that an honest, 
reasonable and just inspection, at proper times, is indispens- 
able. I submit, on the other hand, that the proper time for 
inspection of materials is when they are delivered. It is 
manifestly unjust that a contractor who has, in good faith, 
supplied a quantity of costly materials, supposing them to fully 
accord with the specifications, but which, unknown to him, may 
perhaps vary therefrom in some minute particular, should be 
allowed to erect these materials at additional cost, only to lose 
on both materials and work, through the final condemnation of 
the materials after the work is completed. 


The Answer of the Law. 


The rights of the lowest bidder are to be determined in each 
particular case by the contract, either expressed or implied, 
entered into between the party who invites bids and the bidder 
who accepts the invitation. The lowest bidder can have no 
rights other than those agreed upon with the party to be bound. 
A public advertisement, by newspaper or otherwise, or a private 
invitation to a selected number, has never been held by any 
court of last resort in this country or in England to imply a 
promise that the lowest bid should be the bid selected ; but 
such advertisements or invitations for bids are considered as 
requests for offers, and no contract is created and consequently 
no rights exist until an offer is accepted. 

In some localities, where a certain person or firm has been 
found to excel all competitors in a particular line of work, 
injustice is sometimes done by a competition being asked for 
with the sole purpose of acquiring a basis of figures upon which 
to make a contract with the excelling person or firm. If the 
bidders had no knowledge that the competition was not domé 
fide and could show that their bids were obtained solely for the 
purpose of making the lowest possible contract with a pre- 
viously chosen party, they might recover damages for the time 
spent in preparing the bids ; but as in most cases of this kind 
the existence of such a state of affairs is an open secret, would- 
be bidders have the choice of remaining out of a competition 
which exists in name only, or of putting in a bid in the hope 
that it may prove so low that the more fortunate rival will not 
care to come down to it, a hope which generally proves futile, 
as usually he is better equipped to do the work than the other 
bidders, and is able and willing to make as low terms as any 
one rather than give up tne job. 
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In the recent Massachusetts case of McNeil v. The Boston — 


Chamber of Commerce the facts were as follows :—The Boston 
Chamber of Commerce having voted to build, a building com- 
mittee was appointed, who soon after their appointment selected 
as their architect one of the leading firms of architects in 
Boston. After a consultation between the building committee 
and their architects, the committee invited five of the leading 
builders in that part of the country to submits bids for the new 
Chamber of Commerce building upon plans and specifications 
made by their architects. Four of these five builders, after 
inspecting the plans and specifications and the notice to bidders 
attached to the specifications, declined to submit bids. 
building committee then called a meeting of the builders at the 
rooms of the committee at which all five builders were present, 
as were also the committee and one of the partners of the firm 
of architects. The four builders said they would not bid unless 
the committee would agree that the lowest bidder should have 
the contract if the building were built substantially in accord- 
ance with the plans and specifications then made by the archi- 
tects. At the trial before the jury the four builders testified 
that the committee agreed to the proposition. Some other 
matters were discussed at the meeting, and the builders went 
away satisfied. Ina few days they again called at the office of 
the architects and got copies of the specifications and made 
bids, Attached to the specifications, being the first page 
thereof, was a “Notice to bidders.” This was the same 
notice which was attached to the specifications seen by 
the builders before their refusal to submit bids, with some 
of the modifications agreed upon at the meeting noted 
upon it. Among other things the notice to bidders stated 
“the building to be let to the lowest bidder,” and further 
down the page “the building committee of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce reserves the right to reject any 
and all bids.” By agreement the bids were opened in the pre- 
sence of the five bidders; McNeil’s was the lowest. The com- 
mittee announced that they reserved their decision. Several 
days afterward they requested McNeil to make certain reduc- 
tions in his bid, some of which he did make, but others which 
he was asked to make without any corresponding change in the 
specifications he did not feel as if he could make, and so in- 
formed the committee. The next day the five bidders received 
notice from the building committee that all the bids were 
rejected, and they were asked to submit bids in a new com- 
petition on plans and specifications substantially like those 


The | 
i with. 


committee, claiming the contract by virtue of the oral agree- 
ment entered into at the conference of the builders with the 
building committee, to wit, that the lowest bidder should build 
the building if it were built substantially in accordance with the 
plans and specifications then furnished by the architects. The 
three other builders who had at first refused to bid, now refused 
to submit new bids, and insisted that McNeil alone had the 
right to the contract to build the building. The building com- 
mittee ignored McNeil’s claim, and proceeded to make a con- 
tract with the party to whom the other builders were suspicious 
the architects intended the contract should eventually be 
awarded after the form of a competition had been gone through 
(In justice to the architects it should be said that they 
testified that they had no such intention.) The specifications, 
made a part of the contract, were substantially the same as 
those figured upon by McNeil, the principal changes being a 
reduction in the number of piles under the foundation, the 
architects having discovered that more than were necessary had 
been required in the specifications as first prepared, and a 
change in the material of the facade of the building. 

At the trial of the case in September 1890, in the Supreme 
Court,. before Mr. Justice Holmes and a jury of more than 
average intelligence, all of the builders, except the one to whom 
the contract was given, testified that at the conference between 
the committee and the builders the committee agreed that the 
contract for the building, if built, should be given to the lowest 
bidder. The representative of the builder to whom the contract 
was given who was present at the conference was called by the 
defendant and sworn, but was not put on the witness stand. 
The building committee denied that they had agreed to give 
the building to the lowest bidder, and insisted that they had 
never given up the right to reject all bids reserved to them in 
the notice to bidders attached to the original specifications, 
which clause appeared also in the modified notice to bidders 
attached to the specifications figured on by McNeil. The 
defendants further denied the authority of the building com- 
mittee to make a contract for the building without the approval 
of the board of directors, and said that the board of directors 
had not given such authority and had not approved any con- 
tract, ifany were made. It was denied also that the contract 
as finally awarded was for a building substantially the same as 
that figured on by McNeil. By consent of parties five ques- 
tions of fact were submitted to the jury. They were as follows:— 

1. Did the committee on building purport to make a con 
tract on behalf of the defendants by which they agreed to 
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accept the lowest bid in case the building was built substan- | meeting to build ; but the Court went on to say that even if this 
tially in accordance with the plans and specifications submitted, | had not been so, the fact that A had made his bid upon speci- 
without reserving the right to reject bids in that case? fications containing a clause reserving to the selectmen the 

2. If such contract was made, was it approved by the | right to reject all bids was conclusive against A’s right ‘to 
directors ? recover, as the specifications were essential to and constituted 

3. If such contract was made, was it within the ostensible | a part of the contract, and A having figured on them he must 
authority of the committee? be held to have assented to the terms contained therein. 

4. Was the building, as finally contracted for, a building Having been requested to discuss, from a legal standpoint, 
substantially in accordance with the said plans and specifica- | certain questions raised by Mr. Leicester Allen in the first part 
tions ? of this article, they will be taken up as far as feasible in the 

5. If the plaintiff is entitled to recover, what are his | order raised by Mr. Allen, and reviewed briefly in the light of 
damages ? a recent and quite exhaustive search of the authorities on the 

The jury answered “Yes” to the first four questions and | subject of the rights of bidders and contractors. The question 
placed the damages at 14,500 dols. McNeil’s original bid was | is asked, “What in the eye of the law constitutes a lowest 
400,000 dols., which was reduced to 370,280 dols. to correspond | invited bidder?” As a bid can be high or low only as 
with certain changes in the specifications. The Court ruled ' measured by some fixed standard, it necessarily follows that all 
that as a matter of law the plaintiff could not recover, and bids in an invited competition must be upon the same specifica- 
reported all the evidence in the case to the full bench, who tions and conditions, and the lowest legal bid in an invited 
decided that the jury were justified in their findings, and that competition is the one which names the lowest price for all the 
the fact that McNeil figured on specifications to which was | requirements of the specifications. 
attached a notice to bidders containing a clause reserving to the | The next query is, If A, B, C and D upon an invitation put 
committee the right to reject all bids, did not vary the terms of / in bid on the same specifications and the contract is awarded 
the oral agreement made at the conference that the lowest ' to D, how are the others to legally ascertain whether D was the 
bidder should have the contract. Accordingly they ordered lowest bidder? As has been pointed out earlier in this article, 
judgment for the plaintiff for the amount of the verdict of the | A, B and C have no legal rights by virtue of their having put in 
jury. bids, unless the person asking for the bids has agreed that the 

But the case comes very close to the line, as will be seen by | lowest bidder shall have the contract ; if that has been done, 
the following case decided by the same Court some years ago. an agreement that the bids should be opened and read in the 
A town passed a vote at town meeting directing the selectmen presence of all the bidders would, in all probability, obviate the 
to build a sewer of certain dimensions, the job to be advertised arising of any question of this nature ; but in case such aques- 
in the newspapers and let to the lowest bidder. The board of tion should arise, the remedy of A, B or C would be an action 
selectmen accordingly advertised for proposals for building a at law against the person who invited the bids, alleging the 
sewer ; the advertisement directed persons desiring to bid to agreement that the contract should be given to the lowest 
call at a place designated for specifications of the work to be . bidder, and claiming that the plaintiff’s bid was the lowest, and 
done. A, in answer to the advertisement, called and received asking for the damages suffered by reason of the contract not 
the specifications and put in a bid on them. The specifications being given him; or an application might be made to a court 
contained a clause reserving to the selectmen the right to reject of equity, praying for an injunction restraining the party who 
all bids. A’s bid was the lowest of several bidders, but all the invited the bids from executing the contract with D, and 
bids were rejected by the selectmen as being toc high. A asking that the Court order the contract to be executed with 
brought suit against the town and obtained a judgment, but the lowest bidder, as agreed. If there is an agreement that the 
upon appeal the Supreme Court of Massachusetts set the verdict lowest bidder shall have the contract, and the contract is awarded 
aside, and held that the plaintiff had no cause of action. The to D, whose bid did not conform to the specifications, that 
decision was made upon the ground that the dimensions of the one of the other three, A, B or C, whose bid was the lowest 
sewer called for by the specifications did not correspond with and in conformity with the specifications, would be entitled to 
the dimensions of the sewer which it was voted at town the contract and would have a good cause of action at law to 
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recover damages for the non-execution of the contract with him. 
In case two bids in such a competition prove to be for the same 
amount and lower than all of the others, the contract could not be 
awarded, as the agreement was that the lowest bidder should 
have the contract, which, being impossible in this case, becomes 
void, for impossibility of enforcement. A lowest bidder who is, 
by agreement to that effect, entitled to the contract, cannot be 
compelled to sign any articles other than those agreed upon, 
nor will he waive or render void his legal rights by a refusal so 
to do; one party to the contract cannot add to its terms without 
the consent of the other. 

The contractor’s remedy for unreasonable inspection and a 
consequent withholding of the whole or part of the contract 
price is an action of contract to recover the price agreed upon. 
The issue of fair inspection is then directly raised, and if the 
work or material can be shown to reasonably comply with the 
requirements of the specifications, the contractor will be entitled 
to receive the amount withheld. Inspection must be reasonable 
and made at a proper time or else the contractor should receive 
the contract price. In matters purely of taste, such as for 
example the fit of a suit of clothes or the style of a carriage, if 
the agreement is that the work shall be done “to the satisfac- 
tion of” the purchaser, it is a complete defence to an action to 
recover the price if the defendant says, “I am not satisfied,” 
and he may be as whimsical and captious as he chooses ; but 
where work is done or materials furnished according to specifica- 
tions and inspection is stipulated for, the inspection must be 
reasonable, and the contract price may be recovered if it can be 
shown that the work or materials reasonably fulfil the require- 
ments of the specifications ; if there were no specifications, it is 
sufficient to show that the work or material was reasonably fit 
and proper for the purposes intended. For example, A agreed 
to furnish and B agreed to buy a million of brick for sewer 
work, the brick to pass C’s inspection, the work being done for 
C by B under contract ; an inspector employed by C con- 
demned the brick as unfit for the work. A brought suit against 
B, showed by expert evidence that the brick were suitable for 
the work, and also that at about the time that the inspector 
condemned the brick there was a fall in the price of brick, so 
that B was able to purchase of other parties for less than he had 
agreed to pay A. It was held in this case that A could recover 
damages of B for failure to take the brick, although they had 
been condemned by the inspector. 

Where the specifications bid upon are different in each case, 
there can be no competition, and consequently no lowest bidder, 
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within meaning of the term as used in this article. The lowest 
bidder, as was stated at the beginning of this article, has no 
rights simply by virtue of his bid being the lowest} his nghts, 
if any exist, must rest upon a previously-made agreement. 
There is no doubt that in many cases competitions are unfair, 
and contractors spend fruitlessly much valuable time in pre- 
paring bids for them; but there is no protection for them in the 
law, except for loss of time, where fraud can be proved, unless 
they first protect themselves by some such agreement as the 
builders in the McNeil case forced the building committee of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce to make. Such an agree- 
ment protects both parties. 


PATENTS, 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 

1895. Robert Thomas Hamilton, for “ Waistcoat pocket 
turnscrew.” ana ren 

1973. Joseph Shubrook and William Benjamin Belemore, 
for “ Improvements in firegrates or stoves.” 

2009. John Brook, for ‘“‘ Improvements in chimney cowls.” 

2018. William Henry Day and Edward Eden, for “Safety- 
ladder hook.” 

2116. John Harrison, for “ Improvements in sash-fasteners.” 

2137. Charles Stuart Crompton and George Taylor, for 
“The ‘ Fearless’? window-catch.” 

2140. James William Blakey, for ‘Improved alarm locking 
apparatus.” : 

2161. Arnold Wright Kershaw, for ‘Improvements in 
ventilators.” 

2224. George 
fastener.” : 

2237. James Bottomley, for “ Improved means for venti- 
lating rooms or other enclosed spaces.” 


Spencer, for ‘“ Improved window-sash 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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COMPETITION OPEN. 


PENRITH.—March 8.—Designs, &c., are invited for the 
Erection of Board School, Mr. C. N. Arnison, Clerk to the 
School Board, Penrith. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANDOVER. — March 9.— For Building Small 
Smannell. Mr. A. Purkess, Junction Road, Andover. 

ATHERTON. — March 2.— For Building Branch Bank. 
Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, Architects, Bolton. 

BATLEY.—March 4.—For Building Two Houses. 
Crawshaw, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

BATTERSEA.—Feb. 26.—For Building Parochial Offices, 
Lavender Hill. ‘Mr. E. W. Mountford, Architect, 17: Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand. 

BEDMINSTER. — Feb. 26.— For Building Three Small 
Houses. Mr, J. M. Froud, Architect, 5 St. Stephen’s Chambers, 
Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

BEWCASTLE.—March 5.—For Building Oblique Bridge of 
One Arch, Blackpoolgate. Mr. Richard Maxwell, Surveyor, 
Longtown, Cumberland. 

BLACKHILL.—Feb. 27.—For Building Methodist Schools, 
&c. Mr. Joseph Shields, Architect, 42 Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland. 


House, 


Mr. W. 


\E. Sedding, 7 Buckland :Terrace, Plymouth. 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check. 
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BLAINA.—Feb. 29.—For Building Reading Institute. Mr 
F, R. Bates, Architect, Victoria Chambers, Newport, Mon. 
, »-BURNHAM.—March .4.—For Building Pair of Villas. 
C. S. Leech, Architect, Boulevard, Weston-super- Mare. 

BURNLEY.—March 8.—For Building Weaving Shed and 
Alterations to Old Municipal Buildings for’ Technical Com- 
mittee. The Borough Surveyor, Fown Hall, Burnley. 

CAMBORNE.—Feb. 27.—For Enlargement of Church Vestry. 
The Churchwardens, Camborne. 

CANTERBURY.— March 5.—For Building Gymnasium and 
Kindergarten Room, Simon Langton Schools. Mr. G. Smith, 
Architect, 32 Dover Street, Canterbury. 

CASTLEBAR.—March 1.—For Building Block’ of Artisans’ 
Cottages. Mr. R. J. Stirling, B.E., Architect, 3 Nassau Street, 
Dublin. 

CASTLE EDEN.—For : Building ° Girls’ 
Burdon, The Castle, Castle Eden. 

CHACEWATER.—Feb. .29.—For.. Rebuilding, Church. 


Mr. 


School. Rev. John 
‘Mr. 
/CHIRK.—March 1.--For Building House at the Lodge. 
Mr. J. Thomas, Chirk. 
CLACTON-ON-SEA.— March *8.—For Iron and Steel Work 


of Pavilion to be erected on the Pier. Messrs. Knipple & 
Jaffray, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


The 


COVENTRY.—April 4.—For Construction of Baths. 
City Surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. L 
DUNDONALD.—March 4.—For Building Manse. Mr. S. 


Stevenson, Architect, 83 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

DUKINFIELD.—Feb. 27.—For 12-inch Turned and Bored 
Cast-iron Main Pipes (950 Yards). Mr. Harrison Veevers, 
Engineer, Local Board Offices, Dukinfield. 

EDINBURGH.—March 4.—For Building the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Blackford Hill. The Secretary H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

FLEETWOOD.—March 2.—For Construction of Promenade 
and Carriage Drive (660 Yards). Mr. J. Tildsley, Town Hall, 
Fleetwood. 


GUILDFORD.— March 5.— For Proposed Borough Police 


Buildings. Mr. W. G. Lower, Architect, 124 High Street, 
Guildford. 
HALIFAX.—March 2.—For Building Six Dwelling-houses 


Messrs.. C. ‘F. L.- Horsfall & Son, Architects, Lord Street 
Chambers, Halifax. 

HEBDEN BRIDGE.—March 2.—For Building Warehouse, 
&c. Messrs. Utley & Gray, Architects, Jo Waterhouse Street, 
Halifax. 

HORNSEY.— March 11.—For Building Park Keeper’s 
Cottage and Gardener’s Cottage. Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, 
Local Board Offices, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HORNSEY.—March 11.—For Unclimbable Wrought-iron 
Fencing (2,500 Feet), with Gates, &c. Mr. T. de Courcy 
Meade, Local Board Offices, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

KEIGHLEY.—F eb. 26.—For Building Board School. Messrs. 
W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, 9 Market Street, Bradford. 

KENDAL.— Feb. 26.—For Building Residence... Messrs. 
Hoggarth Bros., Architects, Kendal. 

KILLINCHY.—For Additions to Manse. Mr. M..H. Thom- : 
son, Architect, 65 Upper Arthur Street, Belfast. 

KiNc’s LYNN.—March 1.—For Building Foreman’s Resi- 
dence at Gasworks.. Mr. E. J. Colman, Architect, Market 
Place, King’s Lynn. 

LAUNCESTON.— March 1.— For Building Baptist Chapel 
Mr. Otho B. Peter, Architect, Launceston. 

LEEDS.—Feb. 27.—For Warming and Ventilating at the 
Town Hall. The Borough Engineer. 

LEEDS.—March 5.—For Wrought-iron Roof, Kirkgate 
Market. The Borough Engineer. 


Ee, © ©. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
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Fanlights, &¢. 
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LEEDS.—March 5.*—For Building Small Brick and Stone’ 
Bridge, Bardsey. Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, 
Leeds. 

LIGHTCLIFFE. —Feb. 26.—For Building Pair of Villas. 
Mr. Rhodes Calvert, Architect, 4 Forster Square, Bradford. 

. LOWER STOKE.—March 1.—For Building Shop, Premises 
and Five Cottages. Mr. W. Banks, Architect, 5 Theobald’s 
Square, Rochester. : 

MANCHESTER. — March 4.— For Building Chimney at 
Electric Light Station. Mr. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas 
Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MILE END.—Feb. 26.—For Additions, &c.,; to Offices, 
Bancroft ‘Road, for the Guardians. Mr. W. Thacker, Clerk, 
Bancroft Road, Mile End, E. 

' MountTAIN ASH.— March 1.—For Building Thirty-six 
Houses. Mr. S. Roderick, Architect, 24 Clifton Street, 
Aberdare. 

New TREDEGAR.—March 4.—For Building Church. Messrs 
Seddon & Carter, Architects, Bank Buildings, Cardiff, and 
Messrs. James & Morgan, Architects, Charles Street Chambers, 
Cardiff. 

NORTH-EASTERN RaAILWAy.—March 2.—For Construction 
of Passenger Station and Goods Warehouse, Murton Junc- 
tion. Mr. Wm. Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

PENRHIWCEIBER.—March 2.—For Extension of Board 
School for Infants. Mr. Arthur O. Evans, Architect, Ponty- 
pridd. 

PENZANCE.—March 9.—For Building Convalescent Home. 
Mr. Oliver Caldwell, Architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 

PONTEFRACT.—For Building House, Stables and Cottage. 
Mr. S. J. Holliday, Imperial Buildings, 84 Colmore Row, Bir- 
mingham. 

PONTYPRIDD.— March 1.—For Building Thirty-three Houses 
and Completing Thirteen. Mr. T. R. Phillips, Architect, Old 
Bank Chambers, Pontypridd. 

PONTYPRIDD.—March 1.—For Alterations to Market-house 
and Building Town Hall over. Mr. T. Rowlands, Architect, 
Market Buildings, Pontypridd. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 
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Conservatories, &e. 
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ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern 
Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


PORTSMOUTH.—March 22.—F or Additions to Fratton Street 
and Milton Board Schools. Mr. A. H. Bone, Architect, 66 
Hanover Street, Portsea. ot 
, QUAKERS’ YARD.—March 16.—For Building Truant School, 
&c. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 1 St. John’s 
Square, Cardiff. 

RATCLIFF.—March 8.—For Building Cider Stores, Dwelling- 
house, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. C. Dunch, Architect, St. 
Clement’s House, Clement’s Lane, E.C. 

RICHMOND.—Feb. 29.—For Building Wing at Aske Hall. 
Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, Architects, Darlington. 

RISHTON.—Feb. 26.—For Footbridge and Booking Office 
and Alterations to Station Buildings, Extension of Goods Yard, 
&c. The Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

RUNCORN.—March 5.—For Building Sunday School and 
Premises. Mr. John Wilson, Architect, Oxford Road, Runcorn. 

RUABON.—For Building Methodist Sunday Schoolroom. 
Mr. E. Bremner Smith, Architect, Oswestry. 

SALFORD.—Feb. 26.—For Construction of Underground 
Conveniences. The Borough Engineer. 

SCARBOROUGH.—Feb. 29.—For Building Receiving House. 
Mr. Joseph Petch, Borough Surveyor. 

SHEFFIELD.—March 5.—For Construction of Gasholder 
Tank. Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, Engineer, Gas Offices, 
Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

SHREWSBURY.—Feb. 29.—F or Building Public Baths. The 
Town Clerk. 

STANFORD RIVERS.—Feb. 29.—For Building Washhouse 
and Laundry. Mr. Frank Whitmore, Architect, Chelmsford. 

St. BEES.—March 7.—For Additions, &c., to Sandwith 
School. Mr. F. W. Jackson, 10 John Street, Workington. 

STOCKPORT.—March 1.—For Constructing Toolhouse and 
Public Conveniences, Edgeley Park. The Borough Surveyor. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT.—Feb. 29.—For Additions to Bagnall 
Schools. Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Hanley. 

TRING.—March 2.—For Building Cemetery Chapel, Lodge, 
Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. W. Huckvale, Architect, Tring. 

TYNEWYDD.—March 2.—For Building Board Schools for 
500 Children. Mr. G. F. Lambert, Architect, Bridgend. 

WEST HAM. — March 8.— For Wrought-iron Fencing 
(8,500 Yards). The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Strat- 


= Piiniiiidt 
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PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINCS. 


Rost. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by Rospt. ADAMS’S 
Patent Systems, which without 


doubt stand unrivalled. 


Lights, 


‘ey 


——S 


AAS ORENSTEIN 


ec 
{ “1 


alll 


fy 


details of work and price, to 


Work, &o., & 


ROBT. 


| cl 


The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., 
work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. 

SPECIALTLES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture 

Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural and other Metal 


ADAMS, 
# Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


Telegrams :—** Robert Adams, Condon.” 


a 


Hy 


By 


in 
ccc 


MOO AMA 


|| 


NUON 


Weatherproof Metal-tongued Oasement 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 

section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles. 

’ Itcan be fixed where the space ig ingu ficient 

‘ “ for anything elge. This Bolt is neat, strong, 
-- and reliable, 


} 


b 
lt 
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WESHAM. — March 4.—For Building Church. Mr. W. 
Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 


WIGAN.—For Building Schools. 


BUCKINGHAM. 
For Preliminary Works connected with the Proposed Water- 


Messrs. Heaton & Ralph, works, Buckingham. 


Architects, Wigan. Highest tender . : opi le sero O 
WITHINGTON. —Feb. 26.—For Supplying and Fixing Cook & Co., Battersea (lowest and accepted) . £,293%:0 a 
Ventilators on -Five. Hospital. Pavilions at Workhouse. Mr. BURGESS HILL. 
D. S. Bloomfield, Clerk. to the Guardians, Chorlton Union | For Works for the Local Board, Burgess Hill. 
Offices, All Saints, Manchester. _ Pipe Sewers. 
YSTRADYFODWG.—March 12.—For Building Wing to J. G. B. Marshall, Brighton . -£1,750 0 a 
several Schools, Extension of Tylorstoun School, &c. Mr. J. T. P. Hall, Southsea 1,070 0 O 
Rees, Architect, Pentre. W. Bryant, Burgess Hill . 875 0 o 
W. ORAM, Burgess Hill (accepted) . 869 0 Oo 
Wi eis Railway By idge. 
J. G. B. Marshall 600 0 oa 
TENDERS. W. Bryant 402 10 oO 
fab Peltall : é : : P ‘ 396 0 Oo 
-~W. ORAM (accepted : 87 o Oo 
PERRET he Wien pied) and Gates, St. - John's Park. ; 
for Erection of New Premises, Bexhill-on-Sea, for Lloyd’s J. G. B. Marshall 1oQ tIGntG 
Bank, Limited. Mr. ARTHUR’ WELLS, F.R.I.B.A., Archi- D. Rowell & Co., Wieeemain eter 135 5 0 
tect, Hastings. Tor Hall | , 135 gro 
o. Barker, oh ; . 7 £3,472 0 0 The Economic Fencing Couht. P : 5 I25 0 0 
- Thomas, i é , ieee as Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill higelceG 
P, JENKINS, St. Leonards (accepted ) : 20b3;075 0° 0 A. R. LANE, Burgess Hill (accepted ) 104 60 
BRIGHTLINGSEA. CROYDON. 
For Building Foresters’ Hall, ees For Erection of Union Offices, Board-room and Out-relief 
Alfred Diss, Colchester : -£950 9 0 Statjon, for the Guardians of the Croydon Union. Mr. 
James O. Fookes, Brightlingsea . - 689 0 oO FREDERICK WEST, Architect, Croydon. Quantities by 


BROMLEY. Mr. R. Peters, 72 Wool Exchange, IAC: 


For Improvement Works, High Street, Bromley. Mr. HucHS. | D- W. Barker, Croydon ; £7 Ph gna 
CREEGEN, Surveyor. ASH. Howe, West Kensington 7047 4,.08. 0 

T. Lansbury ‘ ; a : wLGIE 16 0 Lorden & Son, Upper Tooting. 7,900 O O 
E-Peill & Sons : ‘ : bays ky W. Smith, Croydon . : : 7,800 9 O 
B. Glenny . an of 434 12 6 Bryan & Son, South Norwood . 7,523, 01.0 
W. H. Wheeler 416 6 I E. J. Saunders, Croydon 7,440 0 O 
Woodham & Fry. ; 4tr 18 6 ue Mis Raed peer a : Ane ee 
ulled & Co., Croydon : Wee? 0 oO 

te CO. (accepted) Be ee Akers & Co., South Norwood . silo) [ey 
BROXBOURNE. Smith & Sons, South Norwood : Fey) ©) 

For Residence at Broxbourne, for Mr. J. Kirkaldy. Messrs. P. Peters, Horsham . ; P 6,950 0 O 
NEWMAN & NEWMAN, Architects, 31 Tooley Street, eeO% Richardson, Peckham 6,758 0 Oo 
London Bridge. M. Taylor, Croy don . 6,700 0 O 

J. A. HUNT (accepted) . £4,000 0 Oo Martin & Co., Croydon . 6,683 o oO 
No competition. A. BULLOCK, Croydon (accepted ) 6 a 1930 9 | 


MOVABLE een TELEPHONE. 


= 


TELEPHONES! TELEPHONES! 


GRIST & TURNER. 


Head Offices:-S3 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


Braneh Office:—-Gl Piccadilly, WaAvareatert 
ES 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘The Sphinx.” A Patent Movable Tables 

Telephone; and a new Automatic Switch for Intercommunication, ~ 
provisionally protected. =. 

Architects are invited to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &c> f 

All kinds of Installation Work executed with the highest class of materials and workmanship. {{ 


} ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS, 


FIRE ALARMS, &c. oii 
PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


TNO TT 
MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


LEGGOrTTs ADJUSTMENT 


cima, lis 


Patent No. 5,008, 1890. 


mi ii 
lis 
| Sst 
> Si 
IIMS 


FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. 


If you have not already received our REDUCED 
PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please 
write for one. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


The WILMOS is 
worked with a rod 
or endless cord. It 
is extremely neat, 
and can be fixed to fing 
open either top or fil 
bottom, inwards or | l 
outwards, no cutting 
away of frame re- 
quired. When work- 
ed with a rod is most 
efficient for Public 


From 8s. 6d. each. 
Is admitted to be 
THE BEST ever put 
before the public. 


SILENS FOR 
FAN LIGHTS. 


These SKYLIGHT OPENERS 


are unsurpassed, from 4/9 each, 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, 
235 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, 
Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford. 
Telegraphic Address: “ SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 
STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND. 


If dimensions are given, we can 
raise and lower any Skylight 


Buildings, as the key 
can be loose. For 
Price Lists, Illustra- 
tions and Testimo- 
nials, write as below. 
For Continuous and 
other Lights, Hsti- 
mates given. 


THE ‘- WILMOS, ff 
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GARSTON. -IRTHLINGBOROUGH. . 
For Works to Intercepting Sewer, Church Road, Garston. Mr. | For Building Two Cottages and Shop at Irthlingborough. 
H. T. WAKELAM, Surveyor. Messrs. TALBOT-BROWN & FISHER, Architects, Welling- 
Sterling & Swann, Manchester . Sr acy, S) 70040 4 borough. 
Holme & King, Liverpool. 3 : ‘ nt, 35 1S ee J. T. Hudson, Wellingborough a--- Herr De ROCIF OF "08 
C. Burt, Liverpool . . : ‘ 4 . 1,306 0,8 T. Chapman, Finedon..  . p svi A. er 540 rr OF O 
S. Abbott, Finedon . . otroh) Slateantls3oe ae 
HALIFAX. R. Marriott, Rushden . : d Oh yate » 520 010 
For Building Public Baths, Haley Hill, Halifax. Messrs.|{ F. HENSON, Finedon (accepted). re 495 0 © 
HORSFALL & WILLIAMS, Architects, George Street, | T- Whitney, Burton Latimer 9. «« 6 448 15 O 
Halifax. 
Accepted Tenders. LONDON. 
T. Pickles, Luddendenfoot, excavator . . £2,650 o o| For Construction of Palm House, Battersea Park. 
J. Naylor, plumber ; : 5 ; TITS 0 © W. H. Lascelles . . 5 £35995. OF 0 £3179 0: 
G. Greenwood & Sons, Halifax, concreting TOOLS oO Clark & Co.. § 3,675 O O 2,799 0 & 
J. Hanson, Halifax, carpenter . ; 810 0 O M. Marsland ° 463,017 7 Ome 2,965 0 O 
A. Handyside & Co., Derby, roofing Yeo ¢ G. Munday & Son R eis Oe O 2,683 0 © 
J. Marshall, Hipperholme, plasterer . 370° 0 © W. Parham . ° 3317.,0°, © 2,358 0.0 
J. Berry, Halifax, ironwork : é 3 A 148 16 o E. Coles & Son ; 35255" 0 5.0 2,345) OO 
W. H. Hepworth & Co., Huddersfield, glazier 132 © ©O| For Fitting-up Hot-water Supply Apparatus in Blocks D, E. 
Murgatroyd Bros., Halifax, painter . 84.7 9 and u3 a the New Worthouse, PAnGras Road, for the 


HARROGATE. 


For Alterations and Additions to Craven Lodge, Harrogate, for 


Mr. J. Cooper Eddison. 
tect, 12 East Parade, Leeds. 


Accepted Tenders. 
Isaac Dickinson, Harrogate, mason. 
William Wilcock, Harrogate, carpenter 
George Dent, Harrogate, decorator 
Charles Fortune, Harrogate, plasterer 
George Lazenby, Leeds, plumber 
Joseph Shepherd, Harrogate, slater 


HEADINGLEY. 


For Additions to Whinfield, Headingley, for Mr. Arthur F. L. 


Hepton. 
Parade, Leeds. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Matthew Wilson, Headingley, mason. 
_J. Ranson Firth, Leeds, joiner 
Thos. Story, Leeds, plumber 
R. Branton, Leeds, plasterer 
J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE'S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 52. 


: ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUR’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 


W0OD-BLOCK PAVING 


— (Mr. Wu1tTx’s System), 

Sin, or Churches, Schools, 
yy flices, &c. 

hij Estimates and full particulars 

< Ni on application to 

Ml THOS. GREGORY & CO, 


Ds) 
a Woop Pavinc anp STEAM 


cs 
EAP) 


=: Joinery Works, 
* Clapham Junction, S.W 


C. E. HORNOR, 


SOUTHWARK STREET, §.E. 


o | 


HINGES & BOLTS. 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


ASKS FOR. BINDING THE ARCHITEC 
8 kis OT. 
Ze Price 28.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.0. 


Guardians of the Parish of St. Pancras, under the super- 


intendence of Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street. 

Mr. T. BUTLER WILSON, Archi- C. P. Kinnell 4 i : . : ~£590 0 oO 
J. Fraser & Son . 3 - . . , 572 10:0 
Clements, Teakes & Co. . ; ; . o. S63470, Os 
é MEITE 0 @ J. & F. May : : ; : ’ : - 545 0 O 
PATS 15. 6 WENHAM & WATERS, Croydon (accepied) . . 455) Ome 
61 0 ©| For Alterations and Additions to the Western Ambulance: 
Aig 8 Station, Seagrave Road, Fulham, for the Managers of the: 
34. 0 0 Metropolitan Asylums Board, under the superintendence of 
19 17 3 Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall 

Street. Quantities by Mr. W. T. Farthing, 46 Strand. 
Courtney & Fairbairn. ; : : . £4,900 0 © 
J. J. Richards . A f ; : : (4j 3980 
Mr. T. BUTLER WILSON, Architect, 12 East J. & M. Patrick ; ; ; ‘ . » 4384 0 0 
Johnson & Co., Limited 3 : » 4,250°9°0 "O 
W. Wells . ; ‘ : : E c - 4,200 0 O 
= 2aZ810°40 O° AL Kellett 
270250 © C. Miskin . ; x “ : . : « 3,987 0 0 
99 10 oO B. E. Nightingale. 3 ' 1 : 2 Oro CO mo 
4149 © Leslie & Co. . : 4 : : : 734347 cy, AO 
I3e4AmO F. G. MINTER (accepted) . : o> (33480 SOD 


QUANTITIES, &., LETHOGRAPHED 


erence enna 
Accurately and with despatch. C a § IN P A) ON & C0 & 


ce eee ren ee TIMBER IMPORTERS 
| AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings. 


Now ready, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 

SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING. 
SAW MILLS:— 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &., 
HEDON ROAD, 


LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 

QUANTITIES, ETC, 
Correctly Written and 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 

Lithographed by returm of 
post ce: e 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 
J. L. ALLDAY, 


HULL. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


(. UANTITIES, &c, ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 

‘Quantities’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5in, neat and strong, drop 

front, at 2s. Gd. each; six for 12s. Plans copied, reduced, 

pie tpes! coloured.—W. HARDAKER, Electrographer, 21 Cursitor 

Street, E.C. 


FLOOR BLOCKS. egritite Wate® 


PATENT ky: 


INTERLOCKING 
FLOOR 
BLOCKS. 


These Blocks hold one another down without 
the aid of keys or dowels, and may be laid to 
any pattern or design. 


PRICES APPLY TO 


E. GREGORY, 
6 Clarence Villas, RICHMOND, 


MARTIN WELLS & CO., ALDERSHOT. 


‘SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistic and Commeroiad 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
tllustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, £0, 


REW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON—erntinued. j 
For Providing and Fixing Heating Apparatus on the Low- | For Restoration of Tower and Spire of St..Giles Church, 
pressure Hot-water System, with the necessary Boilers, for Camberwell. Messrs. NEwMAN & NEWMAN, Architects, 
Board Schools in course of Erection. ; 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge. 
bus Roe iase COP CR iss lus) 1", ic ae eee 
W.G. Cannon . ~, sire SohaLon yo E ‘ 
Wenham & Waters, Limited . . .  . 510 © O| For Stables in Long Lane, Bermondsey, for Mr. Samuel Taylor. 
G. Davis. : . : . :  £96/,6 0 Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, Architects, 31 Tooley 
Purcell & Nobbs* Aan ae : we 148278. AO Street, London Bridge. 
Munster Lane, F lh ant. W. & H. CASTLE (accepted her Baily: ; «' £33700) 19.5.0 
Rosser & Russell, Limited. . . .« «. 549 0 0 No competition. 
'W. G. Cannon tal GIO 5t5 © ©} For Construction of Public Conveniences, &c., at Parliament 
Wenham & Waters, Limited A 510), 0; -O Hill. 
Russell & Co, 6 » + + + 488 0 0 Heatleynéc Hannen® yal eit 3 del ag £91 LelousO 
R.Crane - «© + Oe eon ae - 476 0 0 J. Garrett & Son . : ; ; ya ts 800 0 oO 
J. Fraser & Son . “eeeidtim, thie es COST oe Pealtie ce Axtell. ion eel ae Tete: PAE} <a) ehh 1 FSG OR LO 
ux Wontner Smith, Gray & Co.* : c c A cLOre On G AV SAV elle ; : : ‘ ‘ ; . 720 0 0 
Jones & Attwood. : 3 ow Aaa! ape A. Wallis. : ; ; , ; ; SeFO7EROMS 
Ancona Rowe Pian send. Jackson Bros. . : - ; : - . 688 fe) 
Rosser & Russell, Limited . F F a? 50L...0 © H. Fowler . , ; ; raitaliG d . PO7SAIG1O 
ee re rr to” eS) my abtoy ROI a 7 of 20,000 Tons of Lime, for th unt 
Purcell & Nobbs . 3 F f fj é eo 7m For ae PREY d ? r the County 
R. Crane . . 2 ° 4 IS, @ 2) Per Ton. 
j. Wontner Smith, Gray & Co. . 447 5 9 Minera Lime Company . ‘ Rod, U2 ® 
T. Potter & Sons. ° + 34181; 08 “oO Formby’s Cement Works Company 0 19 Io 
Jj. Smeaton, Son&Co* . . «© « « 369 9 O} Hilton, Anderson & Co. . 019 6 
Childeric Road, New Cross. Ue Ss Peters Oe TQaniGos 
Wenham & Waters, Limited : ; RTT Ore Oru O The Buxton Lime Firms Company OG. 1oeeo 
j. & F. May : : : 3 : - + 445 90 0 P. Champion . : : 018 o 
j. Fraser & Son . : ; : : : LM ve iohy dn Se Halaicon” O17 -7 
T. Potter & Sons. : i : . : ado oO." O T. Rosher & Co. Foye Ce 
Purcell & Nobbs. é é : s0Gr. OF 0 W. Lee, Son & Co. . é ; : : 0 16 -6 
j. Wontner Smith, Gray & Co é 5 ; 309 <0". 0 Christopherson & Co. . : d F : 3/20), 10. 20 
Russell & Co... ‘ - : | "384 "OO Young & Son , : ; é : : A De a tes! 
Graney. | 4 BE eine os 20 NORTH CRAY. 
Glyn Hehe flomerton. For Repairs to House at North Cray, Kent. Mr. G. ST. 
J. & F. May : A : “ . eM AOG..i0> 0 PIERRE HARRIS, Architect and Surveyor, 1 Basinghalb 
J. Fraser & Son . . : . : . - 463 15 oO Street, E.C., and SR ig 
G. Davis. : * : Z . #1 3450),,.0% O R.A. i owe : : : , £3 150 
Comyn Ching & Coy, : . . : ten 449,10.°9 Gaetincd & Son ; ; ; ; 5 28g 1 G4) @ 
J. Smeaton, Son St GOs mas 364..0. 0 Todnieht |. : ; ; j i ; Ve 24Y Oe 
As a matter of emergency, the renders marked with an H. Marchant ; : ‘ ; 1 29014 O. LO 
asterisk (*) have been accepted. C. F. STEBBINGS (accepted) ) we a : Pe COM.OnO 


‘ownant road, | tome OTRIC LIGHTING. | jer West seca 
set” PATERSON & COOPER, .,.°™=: 


Tel hic Address:— 
Telephone No. 1140. 8 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “ePAtella, “London” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELEOTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGE, 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


49 Queen Wictoria Street, E.C: 
GLASS of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. AMPLE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 


Glass Insured in Transit. Glass Insured in Private Houses. 
Surveys and Estimates free. Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years in cases where no claim has arisen. 


AGENTS WANTED. Liberal Terms to Builders or Builders’ Foremen. Apply to Manager. 


ee PARQUET FLOORINGS OAX BLOCK FLOORINGS. 


KO2 Go” | One inch and i-inch thick. One inch thick,4s.10}d.per yard, super.. 


Immense Stock alws age ready for Laying, For Material only, exclusive of Laying. 


Turpin’s 8 ; Bystens 
of Preparing, for Laying inch Block Flowp 
__on Concrete or Stone. 


asa 8 ‘Patent, 
Big 6-16 inch oe laid in Patent Composition on Concre' 


* Wood Carvings. 


“Skittles 


tone, and Deal Floors, (See Section.) 


‘ od Carvin NY WH 
| SRN {Hach Parauet 1° /MARBLE MOSAIC Seay a :. Md x= 
ON 2.00 Wood Backing | | PAVING. via ele floor eee 


THE ECLIPSE PAINT REMOVER & GLEANSER, 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Effective in the World. 1a CRESCENT, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C; 
Vol. XLVI. of THE ARCHITECT. . Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s. 6d. . Officc—175 Strand, London, W.C. 


J WN 
yy ache OHM SS 
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ORPINGTON. SOUTHWELL. 
For Repairs to Private Residences at Orpington, Kent. Mr. | For Building Wheat Stores, Southwell, for Mr. E. Caudwellj. 
G. St. PIERRE Harris, Architect and Surveyor, Miller. Messrs. SHEPPARD & HARRISON, Architects. 
1 Basinghall Street, E.C., and REPHIEION. R. Lea, Southwell . : : F - £1,300 °o oO 
de Wood: ; : : “£247 oem) F. Crossland, Newark : . ‘ ; 1,230 0 70 
R. A. Lowe . : ; : : j 200 O O W. Smith, Newark .. : ; shja25 eyo 
Stebbings & Pannell . ’ : j : . S162" tomo T. G. Mackenzie & Son, Newark ; x 1,166 @ (oO 
W.R. Taylor. ; . 7 : -  -E7Or 5 Gao C. Baines, Newark . : .« 1 ISSO 
D. Payne . ‘ : : P1609 TGaEO G. BROWN & SONS, Newark (accepted) r si) 1, Mea 
GounuroRD & SON (accepted) A 4 5 e150. YOuro 
ULVERSTON. 
RICHMOND. For Additions to the North Lonsdale Auction Mart, Lightburn 
For the Supply and Erection of Iron Gangway and Railings Park, Ulverston. Mr. J. CASSON, Architect, Brogden 
at Precipitation Works, Mortlake, for the Richmond Main Street, Ulverston. . 


Sewerage Board. Moga MELLIss, Engineer, 232 | Fycavating, Walling, Mason, Brickwork, Slating, Carpenter, 
Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. Plumbing, Painting, Glazing and Ironwork Sor Sheep Pens. 
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Priest & Son, Limited, Bristol 228 0 0 
S BirD & Co., London (accepted) 222 10 Oo WEST HAM. 

For Building Public Hall and Municipal Offices, Barking Road, 
SOUTHSBEA. Canning Town. Mr. LEwis ANGELL, Architect, 

For Erection of Business Premises in Palmerston Road, for Reed, Blight & Mice : : - £20,941 a a 
Messrs. W. & H. Stevenson. Mr. GEORGE JUDGE, Archi- ee CG See Ges one ‘ : : : ; io 2 ahve 
tect, London. rae ae Mr. Chas. W. Bevis. HW ie ck P a : : ; : . woes. i 

Sime, é:C! Light © s+ £3033 0 9 J. Holland, Poplar. ae 
Perel re : : PSR 6 W. J. Maddison, Canning Town . 4 . 19,8560) On @ 
the ; 50 Rs, 27/8 ? Ps J. F. Coxhead, Leytonstone : 5 : «, » 19,200, ao 
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ir Randall, Woolwich . . : “15,716 OmeO 
A. KELLETT; Willesden (accepted) . ; - 17,904..0 #0 


8T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
For Alterations, Repairs and new Bar Front, at the Prince of | For Supply of COne Steam Read Roller, Ten Tons in Weight, 


Wales Hotel, St. Leonards-on-Sea, for Messrs. Ballard for the West Ham Town Council. Mr, LEwis ANGELL, 

& Co., Lewes. ‘Mr. ARTHUR WELLS, F.R.I.B.A., Archi- Town Hall, Stratford, E., Borough Engineer. 

tect, Hastings. Green, Leeds. i : ‘ : . £365 0 oO 
W. F. Vidler, Hastings ; , 5 . » £434°12 ~9 Fowler, Eeeds : : ‘ ; OSHA) {oO 
Mesaltermeots Leonards : A : - 83051040 Burrell, Thetford . : «9925 «Oko 
S. SMITH, St. Leonards (accepted) i : ») 264-15 «6 AVELING & PORTER, Rochester (accepted ) {BOO hOMO 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels,1888; Silver Medal, Paris,1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889+ 
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Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP [CANAL. 
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Patented Everywhere. Particulars sent Free. We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers.. 
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Formerly 41 Holborn Viaduct. Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRVS. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE directors of Bell’s Asbestos Company have resolved to 
recommend payment of a balance dividend of 7s. 6d. per share, 
which with the interim dividend paid in July last makes a total 
distribution of Io per cent. for the year. 

MESSRS. CHARLES CHURCHILL & Co., Limited, exhibit at 
the Crystal Palace some characteristic specimens of American 
machinery and tools, made at shops of established reputation, 
of the latest and most approved style, with a view to supplying 
the requirements of manufacturers of electrical machinery and 
appliances. 


THE Imperial Property investment Company, Limited, held 
their twentieth ordinary general meeting last week at the 
offices in Moorgate Street. The chairman (Mr. R. T. Turn- 
bull) said that the operations of the Woolpit Brick and Tile 
Company had resulted ina profit of 800/., and it was hoped 
that the present year would be a favourable one, as there was a 
large demand for bricks on the spot. With reference to the 
Imperial Property Company’s land, he said that even for a 
comparatively small portion thereof, which stood in the books 
at something under 20,000/., it was believed, judging by what 
had been done up to this time, they would make a profit of 
50,0007. It was resolved unanimously that the report of the 
directors and statement of accounts for the year ending 
December 31, 1891, be adopted, and that a dividend be paid 
at the rate of 73 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital, 
free of income-tax, and that the balance of 6194 145. 1d. be 
carried forward to the new account. The Chairman further 
stated he was convinced the company had a valuable property, 
which, if properly handled, would succeed as it had done in the 
past. 

THE new chapel and schools, Queen’s Park Road, Brighton, 
for Rev. William Dennick, are being warmed throughout by 
as warm-air ventilating firegrates, supplied and made by 

r. John Grundy, London and Tyldesley. 

THE London and North-Western Railway Company are 
adding a new storey to the wing of their hotel at Liverpool. 
The new corridor and connections with the main building are 
to be made fireproof, Fawcett’s fireproof flooring having been 
specified for that purpose. 

AT Christ Church, Roxeth, near Harrow, some excellent 
mosaic-work has been carried out by Messrs. Mainzer & Kemp- 
thorne, of Berners Street, London, W., under the superintend- 
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ence of the architect, Mr. J. Oldrid Scott. The work has 
been executed throughout the aisles and floor of the nave in 
the best style and workmanship. The design is particularly 
happy and is greatly admired. 

A LARGE clock has just been erected at Walshaw, near 
Bury, in the Jesse Haworth Memorial Church, by Messrs. John 
Smith & Sons, Midland Clockworks, Derby. It strikes the 
hours and shows time on two 6-feet dials, which are illuminated 
at night. Messrs. Booth & Chadwick, of Manchester, were the 
architects. 

THE Local Board of Clacton-on-Sea have called in Mr. 
W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, as consulting engineer, 
to report on the present sewerage of the district, and advise as 
to alterations and extensions of the same. The Southwell Rural 
Sanitary Authority have also instructed Mr. Radford to inspect 
the village of Sutton-upon-Trent, and report on the best method 
of sewerage and sewage-disposal. 

THE North Bierley joint Hospital, Low Moor, which is 
being erected from the designs of Mr. W. Longley, architect, 
Bradford, is ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s 
patent exhaust roof ventilators and fresh air inlet tubes, the same 
being supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

WE have received copies of the Purntture Gazette for 
January and the present month. We understand this journal 
is under new management, and a high standard of excellence 
may now be expected to be obtained, to judge from the im- 
provement already visible. 

A NEW and effective sash-fastener is offered to the public 
in the shape of Piccaver’s patent sash-fastener, which is at once 
simple and strong. This sash-fastener has been specified for 
the buildings being erected for the Guinness Trust Coms- 
missioners. 

THREE new contracts have been let in connection with the 
Glasgow subway. They have been secured by Messrs. Hugh 
Kennedy & Son, Mr. David Shanks and Messrs, Watt & 
Wilson respectively. Messrs, C. Brand & Sons have two con- 
tracts already on hand, and there is only one portion of the 
subway now to let. 

SCALBY, so well known to visitors and tourists to the 
fashionable Queen of Watering Places, being only 23 miles 
distant from Scarborough, has had a valuable addition to its old 
parish church in the shape of a public clock showing the time 
on two external skeleton dials 5 feet each in diameter, well 
painted and gilt, one facing towards the village and the other 
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Holds 24 Gallons Chemical Solution, equal to 20 Gallons 
Water for Fire Extinguishing purposes. 
Hermetically Sealed. Automatic Opening when required 
for Fire. No care or attention necessary. 

Always full and ready for use. At the outbreak of fire it 
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towards the residence of the donor, Mr.-J. E. Ellis, J.P., M.P., 
Wrea Head, Scalby. The clock strikes the hours upon the 
largest of the three bells in the tower, and has Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s gravity escapement and other improvements inserted. 
It will supply a great want to the inhabitants and visitors. The 
work has been executed by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, of 
Cookridge and Guildford Streets, Leeds, who are now making 
and fixing new clocks at the University College, Liverpool ; 
Keighley Institute; New Courts of Justice, York ; and other 
important places. 

WE have seen some remarkably good type-written specifica- 
tions and bills of quantities produced by the Anglo-American 
Association Type Office, of 15 Cockspur Street, S.W. For 
clearness and correctness in setting out every technical detail 
the work referred to was perfect, and ought to satisfy the most 
exacting of architects and builders. Specifications and bills of 
quantities in type-writing are a specialty with the type-office 
referred to, and many of the leading metropolitan architects are 
now availing themselves of its services. 


VARIETIES. 


Ar the meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Alexander Clark, C.E., Seafield Dock Works, made 
a communication “ On Explosives as Used in Rock Blasting.” 
He explained the composition of the various compounds used, 
and pointed out the manner of action of each, and the par- 
ticular kind of blasting for which they were best adapted. 
Since dynamite had come into use various explosive compounds 
had been formed, into the composition of which nitro-glycerine 
entered. Of these, the principal was blasting gelatine, the 
destructive force of which was set down as 50 per cent. greater 
than dynamite. 

AT the meeting of the Birmingham Association of Students 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, the president, Mr. J. 
Edward Wilcox, in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. H. W. 
Butler, on “ The Maintenance of Roads,” which was followed 
by a discussion. 

IT is stated that a large dock is to be constructed between 
Appledore and Bideford. The construction of the dock, which 
is to be 700 feet in length and between 30 feet and 4o feet wide, 
is estimated to cost between 7,000/, and. &,ooo/., some of which 
has already been subscribed. According to the plans ships of 
the largest size could be accommodated there. 


THE cities of Dublin and Belfast will in a short time be 
connected by means of the telephone. 

THE Police Commissioners of Linlithgow, as local authority, ° 
intend to borrow 1,o0o/. in connection with their new water- 
supply works. 

EXAMPLES of their’ excellent pottery have been presented 
by Messrs. Doulton & Co. to the Australian art galleries and 
museums. ; 

THE Midland Railway Company during the past year have 
spent 95,000/. in reconstruction of railway bridges and taking 
out cast-iron girders and replacing them by wrought-iron. 

It has been agreed at a meeting of owners of property and 
warehousemen in Glasgow to lodge a petition against the 
Building Regulations Bill, and to take the necessary steps to., 
oppose it in Parliament. 

PLANS for the enlargement of the Board-schools at Troy 
Town, Rochester, have been sanctioned. The premises at 
present give accommodation for 633 scholars, and it is proposed 
to pull down adjacent houses and provide 464 additional places, 
making the total 1,097. Tenders for the erection of the work 
are to be obtained at once. 

IT is proposed to establish a museum for the town of ’ 
Dewsbury in the mansion or hall at Crow Nest Park. a 

THE parish church, Silsden, has been enriched by the | 
erection of stained glass in the east window representing 
Scriptural subjects. 

THE death is announced of Mr. Isaac Barradale, architect, 
of Leicester, which occurred at his residence, Stoney Gate, on 
the 1gth inst. He was the architect of several prominent ~ 
buildings in Leicester and neighbourhood. , 

AT the meeting of the Gloucester City Council it was © 
announced that the important scheme for the improvement of ~ 
the approaches to the cathedral would now be rapidly pushed - 
forward, the difficulty with the leaseholder of one of the houses 
to be demolished having been overcome. : 

IT is proposed by the Edinburgh Border Counties Associa- — 
tion to acquire and preserve the ruins of the tower of Lear- 
month, near Earlston, Berwickshire, better known as_ the 
Rhymer’s Tower, owing to its being in the thirteenth century ~ 
the residence of Sir Thomas Learmonth “the Rhymer.” 

PoRTION of the roof of acanal tunnel at King’s Norton which © 
belongs to the Sharpness New Docks and Gloucester and » 
Birmingham Navigation Company fell in this week. Severe 
frost, followed by sudden thaw, is stated to be the cause of the - 
crowning-in, , The tunnel is about two miles long and was - 
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built nearly a century ago, the roof and sides being lined with 
bricks, but its construction is not such as to commend it to 
modern engineers. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Spanish Government invite sealed tenders for con- 
structing the North Dock of Musel Harbour at Gijon Bay, 
Asturias, at an estimated cost of 438,o00/. Tenders will be 
received at the office of the Minister for Public Works, Madrid, 
down to April 12, where plans and conditions may also be 
inspected. 

THE Toxteth Guardians have adopted a revised scheme for 

the erection of a new infirmary, which is a considerable cur- 
tailment of the original plan, the entire cost being estimated at 
25,7990. 
‘Ar Edinburgh, Mr, Morham, the City Superintendent of 
Works, has been asked to report on the heating and lighting of 
the council-chamber and the committee rooms. The Plans and 
Works Committee recommend that additional witness room 
and other accommodation be provided in connection with the 
Police Court. 

THE committee appointed in connection with the restoration 
of St. John’s Church, Perth, have sent out a copy of the pro-. 
posed scheme of restoration, which is estimated to cost about 
10,000/. 

AT a meeting of the Glasgow Court House Commissioners 
plans by Mr. Bell (Clark & Bell) for the reconstruction of the 
Glasgow Court House, at an estimated cost of 28,500/, were 
adopted. 

THE Jubilee Town Hall at Linlithgow has been found 
wanting in acoustic properties, owing, it is said, to height of 
the ceiling from floor. Experiments were from time to time 
tried with a view to remedying the matter. Wires and draping 
were erected, but these failed to meet the case. During the 
past week or so another attempt has been made with more 
success. ‘The interior has been painted and semi-transparent 
cloth has been erected at the top of the alcove and carried 
out towards the centre of the hall. By this means an improve- 
ment has been effected. 

THE death is announced at the early age of forty-seven 
years of Mr. Thomas Beaty, of the firm of Beaty Brothers, 
builders, of Carlisle, from influenza, followed by inflammation 
of the lungs, which was the cause of death. Many buildings in 


the city and district have been _ected by the firm since they 
commenced business in Carlisle. The first large building which 
they erected was the Bush Hotel, the work in connection with 
which was superintended entirely by Mr. Thomas Beaty, who 
was also responsible for the excellent stations on the Midland 
Railway at Scotby, Cumwhinton and Cote Hill. The work in 
connection with the enlargement and restoration of Eden Hall, 
in the time of the late Sir Richard Musgrave, about 1880, and. 
the extension of Garlands Asylum about five years ago, was. 
carried out under the superintendence of the deceased, who 
also undertook the erection of the new bridge over the Caldew: 
at Dalston. He likewise, with his brother John, superintended 
the erection of the Carlisle Grammar School. : 

THE Farnworth Local Board have instructed Messrs. Brad- 
shaw & Gass, architects, of Bolton, to get out the quantities, 
&c., in accordance with their plans, for the proposed public 
baths, and if it is found that the baths can be erected for within 
5 per cent. of the 2,500/., the figure given to them on which to 
base the plans, the baths will be built according to this firm’s 
plans. If, however, the tenders exceed the amount, Messrs, 
Bradshaw & Gass’s plan will be rejected and that of Messrs,’ 
Lomax & Lomax accepted on the same conditions. 

THE death is announced of Mr. Andrew M(‘Lachlan, 
builder, Ayr, in the seventy-ninth year of his age, He was for 
many years a councillor and magistrate in Ayr. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Stone, of Indianapolis, says there are signs that the prolific; 
use of iron as a building material that has been customary for. 
several years is gradually being superseded by more systematic 
use of more durable material as masonry. The Pennsylyania, 
railroad officials have ordered that no more iron bridges shall 
be built on the road, but that only brick and stone be used. 
The contrast between our modern bridges and buildings with 
the constructions of the ancient and Medizval ages leads to 
the conclusion that as we begin to build more for the future we 
shall see stone become the principal and not the accessory 
material it now generally is. The action of the Pennsylvania. 
road and of the most reputable architects is significant in that it 
heralds a new building era. 
THE Engineering News, New York, says a Genesee river 
dam, near Mt. Morris, N.Y., is being discussed as a means of 
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providing a huge storage reservoir for feeding the Erie Canal. | Morris Streets, died at his home, 1622 South Fifth Street, on 
A stone dam, 60 feet high, was advocated by the late State | January 27, in the ninety-third year of his age. Until within a 
Engineer, John Bogart. Such adam would flood about 1,400 | few months his health had been good. Mr. Tasker was born 
acres, and store over 1,600 million cubic feet of water. The | at Knottingly, Yorkshire, England, May 12, 1799. 

dam would be built of stone in a rocky gorge, would be about THE Engineering Record of New York records the death of 
1,200 feet long, and the estimated cost is 1,000,000 dols. The | John Hogan, of St. Louis, on February 4. In 1836 he was 
State of New York has appropriated money for a careful survey | president of the Illinois Board of Public Improvements, and 
of the ground, while occupying that position the Board laid out the site of the 


THE same paper says :—The height of buildings in Chicago city of Chicago, and the first railroad in [linois was built, 


is to be limited by the city authorities, and a resolution to this 
effect has been adopted by the committee on buildings. The 
limit is 150 feet, and the height is further limited according to 
the width of the street upon which the building is to be erected, 
as follows :—On streets 40 feet wide or less, 100 feet is the 
limit ; 40 to 80 feet wide, 125 feet ; on streets more than 80 feet 
wide, 150 feet. A proviso adopted from the report of the 
Illinois Institute of Architects was also added, that on streets 
less than 80 feet wide additional storeys may be added up to the 
maximum height of 150 feet, if they are set far enough back 
from the building line, so that the same ratio between the width 
of the street and the distance between the buildings on either 
side of it may be preserved. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


ALL applications for space, Director-General Davis has 
declared, ought to be presented by July 1, 1892. 

THE Imperial German World’s Fair Commissioner, Herr 
Wermuth, has received nearly two thousand applications for 
space from the intending exhibitors of his country. 

THE North Carolina Legislature failed to make a World’s 
Fair appropriation, whereupon the State Board of Agriculture 
announced that it would undertake to provide all necessary 
means and superintend the collection of an exhibit that will be 
creditable to the State. It is the intention to have the State 
building at the exhibition a reproduction of the State capitol. 

THE authorities have tendered to the shoe and leather 
manufacturers a site for their desired building in which to 
make a united exhibit of the leather industry. A site was 
selected twice before, but had to be withdrawn owing to 
changes in construction plans. The site now offered is near 
the lake shore, not far from the dairy building. There is little 
doubt that the leather men will accept the site, and if they do 
they will put up a building 150 by 600 feet, costing 100,000 dols, 


IT has been suggested that the Washington, D.C., water- 
works tunnel, .practically made useless by bad work for the 
purpose for which it was intended, would make a good place 
for growing mushrooms, and thus may be made to yield a 
revenue in this way. 


THE Manufacturer says :—The Pittsburgh and Lake Erie 
Railroad received at New Castle, Pa., an immense steel girder, 
which measures 103 feet in length. It is one of three of a 
similar size which have been made for the new bridge 7 miles 
below Moravia. It was shipped on three specially-constructed 


ee a 


cars, and will require numerous derricks and scores of men for IT appears that a practical, working business college, which 

unloading, is purely an American institution, will be one of the exhibits at 
WHAT is said to be the largest steel ingot ever cast was | the fair. 

recently made at the Homestead Mill, Pittsburgh, of THE colony of New South Wales has asked for 300,000 

Carnegie, Phipps & Co. It is of nickel steel for armour-plate | square feet of space, 

for the Government, the ingot weighing roo tons. According THE Grand Rapids, Mich., furniture manufacturers will 


to the requirements of the Government, 35 per cent., or 35 tons, | make a united exhibit, and want half an acre of space in 
will be cut off for trial. Four furnaces will be employed in | which to display it, 


casting HE ingot. THE province of Ontario, Canada, will make an extensive 
AT Philadelphia, Mr. Thomas T. Tasker, senior, one of the | mineral exhibit. Canada has asked for a total of 100,000 square 
founders of the Pascal Ironworks, at Fourth, Fifth, Tasker and | feet of space in the various buildings. 
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THE Consulting Engineer of the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission of Illinois, Charles Hansel, has been commissioned 
to promote the interests of the fair in Europe by urging railway 
companies and manufacturers to become exhibitors. Mr. 
Hansel expects to spend several months in Great Britain and 
on the continent, 


THE women of Nebraska have undertaken to furnish the 
hammer with which Mrs, Potter will drive the last nail in the 
Woman’s Building when it is dedicated on October 12 next. 
The nail, it will be remembered, will be furnished by the women 
of Montana, and will be an elaborate production, composed of 
gold, silver and copper. It is proposed that the hammer be 
made of the native woods of Nebraska, and inlaid with gold, 
silver and pearl. 


IT is reported that it is the intention of the Government to 
establish a complete post-office, equal in capacity to that 
required by a city of 200,000 or more inhabitants, and to 
operate it, not only during the fair, but for several months pre- 
vious to the opening and after the closing. A Government post- 
office inspector is now on the grounds perfecting plans and 
estimates, It is believed that the number of exhibitors will be 
between 150,000 and 175,000, To these mail will be delivered 
hourly, Mails, sorted on the mail-cars, will be dropped at the 
grounds from incoming trains whenever possible, At a rough 
estimate, this post-office will require about 300 employés and 
entail an expense of about 250,000/, on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 


DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ FEES. 


A CASE has been decided at the North London Police Office 
by Mr. Haden Corser in which Mr. F. Meeson, district sur- 
veyor of Hackney, claimed 17. 3s. 3¢., surveyor’s fee in respect 
of alterations made at a shop in Five Elms Terrace, Lower 
Clapton. The defendant disputed the bill on two grounds— 
(1) that the surveyor had never surveyed the work, and, there- 
fore, was not entitled to the money ; and (2) because there had 


been no structural alterations as far as external or party walls | 


were concerned. Mr. Corser said the district surveyor had to 
go round and see that nothing was done to infringe the Act of 
Parliament. With regard to the contentions of the defendant, 
the Act said, “ Any alteration, addition or other work made or 


any building, shall be subject to the regulations of this Act.” 
If anybody wanted to make any alteration except for necessary 
repairs, they could not do so without giving notice to the 
district surveyor two days before the work was commenced, 
Then, with regard to the actual survey, the Act said that, in 
the absence of the required notice, “Any work being observed 
by or made known to the surveyor,” he was entitled to charge 
his fees. The surveyor, in passing, observed certain altera- 
tions to defendant’s shop front, which, admittedly, were 
alterations. They might be trifling alterations, but the law 
said “any alteration.” The magistrate had been to see the 
place in question and he had only to carry out the law, not to 
make it ; he must find against the defendant. The Defendant : 
If I alter the colour of the paint, is that an alteration? Mr. 
Corser: No. The Defendant: If I put in a cupboard or a 
sideboard, is that an alteration? Mr. Corser: You had better 
ask the surveyor. You have altered your shop front and cannot 
deny it. The Defendant: Yes, altered the fixtures. Mr, 
Corser : It does not matter, structural or not, you have made 
an alteration, and must pay the fee with 2s. costs. 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS. 


A CORONER’S jury that inquired into the cause of the deaths 
of two dressmaker’s assistants at Battersea, after stating that 
the fire through which the lives were lost arose from the 
accidental burning of grass that was used to ornament a shop 
window, added the following recommendations :—We urge 
upon the proper authorities the necessity of thoroughly investi- 
gating the matter of exits in case of fire where any number of 
workpeople are employed. We consider that the Metropolitan 
Building Acts for ordinary buildings should be amended without 
delay to bring them up to the requirements of modern con- 
struction, in which ironwork is now an important factor, and 
that all constructional ironwork should be cased with fire- 
resisting materials ; that staircases in warehouses, factories, &c., 
should be enclosed with brick partitions to keep the fire from 
immediately attacking the woodwork of the stairs; that no 
matchboarding should be allowed on ceilings of shops, ware- 
houses or factories ; that where matchboarding is used to cover 
walls the space between the battens should be filled in with 
incombustible material to prevent a flue being formed at the 
back of the matchboarding, and that it should not be carried up 


done for any purpose except for necessary repairs, in or upon | to within 18 inches of the ceilings. Amendment of section 5 of 
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the preliminary to Part 1 of the rules as to thickness of walls to 


private houses :—“ That for the purpose of getting proper 
thickness to walls, rooms in the roof should be counted one 
storey.” It should be penal not to submit plans and specifica- 


tions to district surveyors before alterations or additions are | 


commenced, and in many other respects the Metropolitan 
Building Acts can be vastly improved as regards alterations, 
additions, &c. 


THE NEW ADMIRALTY BUILDINGS. 


IN the House of Commons Mr. Plunket, in answer to Mr. 
Jeffreys, has stated that the foundations of the new Admiralty 
buildings were completed last spring. The invitations for 


tenders for the superstructure were considerably delayed owing | 


to the strike which prevailed in the metropolis from May until 
November last. During this strike it would have been most 
unwise for the Government to have invited tenders, as con- 
tractors would have been compelled to send in high estimates 
in order to provide against possible loss arising from the un- 
certain issue of the strike. On its termination advertisements for 
tenders for the first block were published immediately, all neces- 
sary preparations having long before been made. As a result, a 
contract with Messrs. Shillitoe & Son was agreed to, and after 
an interval no longer than was absolutely needed for the 
adjustment of the details of the contract orders to commence 
work were given, That was a week ago, and operations are 
now in progress, 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


IN the revised catalogue issued by Messrs. Baird, Thompson 
& Co., in some introductory remarks, allusion is made to their 


system of ventilation by automatic appliances, and also to their | 


system of ventilation by mechanical appliances. Messrs. Baird, 
Thompson & Co., say :—Although experience has proved that 
automatic or natural ventilation properly applied is superior in 
most cases to all forms of ventilation, yet in the course of our 
long practical experience we have been fully confirmed (by 


architects and others to an extent which has far exceeded our 
most sanguine expectations, in the application of our well-known 
“ Grahtryx” ventilators to large and important buildings with 
the greatest success, and have at the desire of a large number 
of our clients patented, manufactured and now put before the 
public in another form than the “ Grahtryx” what we are con- 
vinced is the most effective exhaust roof ventilator hitherto pro- 
duced, we would not consider that we had a right to apply to 
ourselves the appellation of ventilating engineers were we not 
to embrace in our system appliances enabling us to undertake 
the ventilation of buildings of every description under all cir-’ 
cumstances. We have therefore included for use in our system 
of ventilation with our automatic appliances, which have already 
proved so successful, those of a mechanical kind, by which we 
are enabled to undertake and carry out in the most satisfactory 
manner the ventilation of the largest and most important 
buildings under all circumstances, which those firms who confine 
themselves solely to the automatic system are quite unable to 
do. By the application of our “ Aolus” waterspray system, 
the “ Challenge” air propeller and the hydro ventillator we are 
enabled to carry out in a thoroughly efficient manner the ven- 
tilation of buildings, large or small, where the position or 
extent of such buildings renders the automatic system imprac- 
ticable for the purpose. Bearing in mind that the efficiency of 
ventilation does not consist in the mere extraction of foul and 
inlet of fresh air, but in a judicious arrangement of such, we 
have added to the heating department of our business improved 
appliances which will be found most acceptable to architects for 
the purpose of introducing fresh air, either warm or cold, as 
may be desired, and distributing it in such a manner as to meet 
the requirements of the extracting power, and prevent the 
slightest perceptible draught. The latest improved form of 
exhaust ventilator is shown on page 3, being the result of 
careful testing and comparison of all the best manufactured 
automatic ventilators. It is claimed that this ventilator pro- 


_ duces a continuous and powerful up-draught, and from its con- 
_ struction is thoroughly impervious to rain or snow ; also that it 


_ plained of in ventilators of a similar pattern. 


| 


observations which we have made) in the belief we have always | 


entertained, that in many circumstances it is impossible to 


is entirely free from down-draught and noises so much com- 
Besides the 
designs shown, Messrs. B. T. & Co. can also supply this new 
ventilator in any of the designs of their “ Grahtryx ” ventilator, 


_and it can be made to architects’ designs when desired to 


apply the automatic system of ventilation to buildings with any _ harmonise with any style of architecture. Following on are 
hope of success, and although for a number of years we have — given extracts from testimonials. Ample details are given along 
had before the public and have received the patronage of | with illustrations explanatory of the “ AZolus” waterspray sys- 
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tem. Pages 10 to 17 refer to the varieties of appliances known 
as the “ Grahtryx.” These being so well known it is unneces- 
sary to do more than call attention to them. The reader’s 
attention may also be invited to pages 32 and 33, dealing with 
fanlight adjustments,(Bromhead Thompson’s patent), also known 
as the * Grahtryx.” 


CONCENTRATION OF POPULATION IN CITIES.* 


THE lecturer pointed out that the tendency for population to 
concentrate in cities, both here and in America, was a fact 
which did not admit of adoubt. Both in the old world and the 
new, cities sprang into existence with a suddenness which was 
appalling, and it was important to bear in mind that we do not 
merely inherit our cities, but that we create them for ourselves 
and are directly answerable for their shortcomings. That 
death-rates and disease-rates are higher in urban than in rural 
districts, and are directly proportioned to the degree of over- 
crowding, must be regarded as a sanitary axiom which does not 
admit of a doubt. This was well shown in London, notwith. 
standing that London is generally regarded as a healthy city. 
The population of London may be divided into an outlying 
population numbering over 1,600,000 inhabitants; a central 
population numbering over 1,200,000 inhabitants ; and a popu- 
lation of over 1,300,000 inhabitants occupying a middle posi- 
tion between the two extremes. The death-rates for these three 
divisions in 1890-91, proceeding from the outskirts towards the 
centre, were 18:2, 20°7, and 25°5 respectively ; and it was to be 
noted that this ratio never varied materially ; it was always the 
same, whether in times of epidemic influenza, in good weather 
or severe weather. It was pointed out that during the fog of 
last Christmas, which caused 1,442 extra deaths, according to 
the returns for the fortnight ending January 2, the death-rate 
was 29 for theoutlying districts, 31°8 for the middle districts, and 
38 for the central districts, During this fog, which lasted for nearly 
five days, the mean temperature of the air was 25 deg. Fahr., 
and there was almost a dead calm, so that the soot and 
irritating products of combustion from thousands of chimneys 
and the effluvia from over 4,000,000 human beings could not be 
blown away. The inhabitants were very much in the condition 


* Abstract of a free lecture delivered at University College, 
London, on ,Wednesday, February 24, 1892, by Professor G. V. 
Poore. 
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of fish in a bowl when the water is not renewed, and the con- 
sequence was shown in the alarming death-rates given above. 
The increased frequency and virulence of our fogs is undoubtedly 
due to the increased concentration of houses and the multiplica- 
tion of chimneys on a given area. We have been increasing 
the height of the houses in the centre of London, and it might 
be assumed that a house of nine storeys would give off three 
times as much smoke as one of three storeys having the same 
area. The centre of London has been increasing in density, 
while the area of the whole city has been steadily enlarging. 
We have deliberately permitted this state of things, and we had 
therefore no right to grumble at the fogs nor to expect relief 
from royal commissions or anthracite coal, for it is evident that 
even if we got rid of the soot the irritating and invisible pro- 
ducts of combustion would remain. The evils of overcrowding 
were especially manifest in relation to epidemic disease, and 
particularly so in connection with those diseases which were 
propagated by air-borne contagion, such as influenza, smallpox, 
diphtheria, typhus, scarlet fever, whooping-cough and measles. 
The dangers of proximity reached their maximum when a’ 
number of inhabitants were crowded under a common roof, and 
for this reason no city largely composed of tenement houses 
could possibly be healthy. In support of this contention we 
had but to look at New York, Paris and the old town of Edin- 
burgh, where in former years there had been bitter experiences 
in connection with the huge tenement houses, 

It was pointed out that the modern city had no counterpart 
in ancient times. The invention of the steam-engine, the cast- 
iron water-pipe and the hydraulic lift had removed all the 
practical drawbacks of high buildings, and had enabled 
engineers to construct human warehouses almost unlimited in 
height and without any curtilage whatever. It was interesting 
to note that this style of building had reached its maximum in 
Chicago, a city which has been suddenly created on the bound- 
less prairie, where there should have been no difficulty in 
allowing ample space for the houses. The ‘consequence of 
this reckless building is seen in the zymotic death-rate in 
Chicago for 1890 and 1891, which was nearly double that of 
London. It was interesting to note that the increase of high 
buildings in London and elsewhere, with all their obvious 
sanitary dangers, was a direct result of our modern methods of 
sanitation, which relieve builders from all responsibility in the 
matter of water supply and filth disposal. Even the economic 
advantages of this overcrowding of houses on a given area 
were very doubtful, when the cost of working the elevators, the 
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increased dirtiness of the air, the increasing difficulties of 
locomotion in the streets and the steady rise in rates, as well as 
other matters, were taken into consideration. From the 
esthetic and sanitary points of view the effect was disastrous. 
When, as in London, the air of a city gets so foul as to hinder 
and arrest vegetation, we are hygienically in a critical state, 
for not only do the green leaves of plants absorb carbonic acid 
from and give off oxygen to the air, but their roots are no less 
useful in the draining and purifying the soil upon which we 
live. 

Unless something were done to check the overcrowding, it 
was certain that London would become less and less healthy 
and less and less habitable. The only regulations which, in the 
opinion of the lecturer, could possibly be of any use, would be 
to insist that every house should have a curtilage in proportion 
to its cubic contents. No mere limitations as to height would 
be sufficient. It was, of course, impossible to apply any such 
rule to existing houses, but no increase of the cubic contents of 
any existing house should be permitted unless the rule was 
complied with. Such a rule must not be too exacting. The 
lecturer’s proposition in the matter was that the curtilage of a 
building should in no case be less than an area represented by 
a figure obtained by dividing the number of cubic feet con- 
tained in the building by 100. He gave various samples of the 
practical working of such a rule. 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY, 


ONE of the suggestions of the Select Committee on the London 
Water Commission Bill of last Session was that Parliament 
should consider, before granting any powers for further en- 
croachment upon the possible fresh areas of supply, “how far 
provision ought fairly to be made for the possible requirements 
alike of the metropolis and of the other large populations upon 
the lines of supply.” In view of this recommendation it is felt 
that the scheme of the Birmingham Corporation for bringing 
water to the Midlands from Wales should not receive legisla- 
tive sanction until the Royal Commission which has been pro- 
mised to inquire into the question of the London water supply 
has completed its labours. On Monday, at the invitation of 
Sir John Lubbock, a number of Members of Parliament and 
others interested in the question met at the offices of the 
London County Council to consider what action should be 
taken in the interests of the metropolis. The gathering was 


essentially a representative one of Members of Parliament for 
London and suburban constituencies, being members of the 
London County Council and the Corporation of the City of 
London. In the course of discussion emphasis was laid upon 
the undesirability of Birmingham’s being allowed to tap one of 
the few “possible fresh areas” while London was compelled to 
await the decision of the Royal Commission, and it was ulti- 
mately agreed to open friendly negotiations with the promoters 
of the Bill with a view to its postponement for a period. Sir 
John Lubbock, Mr, Dixon-Hartland, Earl Compton, Mr. Bris- 
towe, Mr. S. Buxton, Mr. Murdoch and Mr. H. Lawson were 
appointed a committee to confer with the Birmingham muni- 
cipal authorities, and it is hoped that an amicable arrangement 
may be come to. As it is understood that the Royal Commis- 
sion will consist cf four or five experts only there is no reason 
to apprehend that the inquiry will be of a protracted character, 
and it is probable that this will be used as a special argument 
in favour of the postponement of the measure. A desire was 
expressed that the meeting should not be regarded as a demon- 
stration hostile to the Birmingham scheme. 


THE VYRNWY AQUEDUCT TUNNEL. 


AT the meeting of the Liverpool Water Committee which was 
held this week, Mr. G. F. Deacon, engineer to the Vymwy 
Works, presented the following report :—During the week 
ending the 2oth instant the length of tunnel driven and lined was 
24 feet, making a length of 640 feet completed out of a total 
distance from the centre of the Lancashire shaft to the centre of 
the Cheshire shaft of 805 feet. The shorter length driven last 
week arose from the work having to be stopped on Thursday, 
the 18th instant, owing to a “blow” of sand and water which 
took place on that day through the open part of the shield. 
Such contingencies must be expected occasionally, and this one 
was well prepared for. No structural damage has been done. 
After the “blow” had occurred the water was soon driven out 
by air pressure, and the face was again reached on the same 
day. It was found that about three days would be occupied in 
removing the injected sand, which can only be taken out 
through the air-lock ; but it was—and I think rightly—decided 
to employ the men in the first instance in tipping over the end 
of the tunnel certain barge-loads of clay kept in readiness for 
such a. contingency. Just before the “blow” took _ place: 
another tree had been met with. This must be cut away asfin 
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former cases ; but before any attempt is made to go outside the 
shield for the purpose, the disturbed ground must be consoli- 
dated or replaced with clay. The readiest way to do this is to 
tip in clay from above. By Sunday night eight barge-loads 
had been tipped. To-day the sand is being cleared away from 
the tunnel, and will probably all be removed before Thursday. 
It is quite possible, however, that more clay will be required, 
and I do not expect to recommence driving much—if at all— 
before the end of this week. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


THE action taken by the School Board of London against Mr. 
H. L. Holloway, builder, of New Cross, was tried on Tuesday 
before the Lord Chief Justice and a special jury. The Board 
sought to recover damages for an alleged breach of contract 
made between them and him under their statutory powers in 
July 1885. The defendant denied the several breaches alleged, 
and said that this work had been duly certified by the authorised 
architect. Upon these pleas issue was joined. 

It appeared that on July 22, 1885, the plaintiffs had entered 
into a written agreement with the defendant for the construc- 
tion of works in connection with a proposed enlargement of a 
school-house and offices in Essex Street, Mile End,-in the 
Tower Hamlets Division of the School Board district, the same 
to be executed in compliance with a specification and drawings 
prepared by the plaintiffs’ architect. One of the conditions of 
the contract was that no final or other certificate should under 
any circumstances cover or relieve the defendant from his 
liability for any default or wilful deviation from the said con- 
tract, or the works described in the specification, and that he 
would remain responsible for four years from the time of the 
completion of the works for such fraud, default or wilful devia- 
tion, and for the consequences thereof, whether the same should 
be discovered or noted previously or subsequently to the 
granting of such final or other certificate. It was alleged that 
these four years had not elapsed when this action was com- 
menced. It was further alleged that the defendant had been 
guilty of fraud and wilful deviation, and that in consequence 
the plaintiffs had sustained loss and damage. The defendant 
alleged that the four years had elapsed from the completion of 
the contract before the plaintiffs commenced this action, and 
he also denied that he had been guilty of any wilful deviation, 
alleging that in all cases of deviation he either had the written 
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authority of the plaintiffs or the verbal direction of one 
Coombes, who was the servant especially appointed by the 
plaintiffs to superintend and direct all matters of workmanship 
and materials. The 7Zzes gives the following report of the 
trial :— 

Mr. E. M. Robson, called, said he was architect to plaintiffs 
when the schools in question were built, and was now consult- 
ing architect to the Educational Department. The specifica- 
tion in connection therewith was settled by him, and the schools, 
built from it and his designs. One Coombes was appointed by 
the School Board to inspect materials, and in this case he did 
that duty. Coombes was now dead. He had no authority to 
permit deviations from plans or specifications. Witness alone 
—and then only after report to committee—could alter or direct 
deviations ; no one else. He had heard of the alleged devia- 
tions ; he never authorised them. If there had been any such 
deviation authorised it would have been in writing ; no such 
order existed. 

Mr. Darling: I admit there were no such written orders. 

Examination continued : It was the duty of the measuring 
surveyor only to adjust deviations which were under written 
order. He could remember no dispute as to workmanship or 
materials, but as to construction on plans, &c., he was called in 
four or five times. There had been a provision that 100/. 
should be provided for repairing an existing house by the con- 
tractor. That was subsequently varied and set aside under a 
written order, under which that house was to be pulled down 
and a new one built by the contractor—to be partly paid for by 
the 10o/, mentioned. There was no new specification for this 
house, but it was to be built after approved plans and designs. 

Cross-examined : He had gone four or five times and seen 
the works during progress. As there was no dispute he had 
not inspected the workmanship. Mr. Walker was clerk of the 
works. Coombes looked after the materials and the workman- 
ship and reported verbally as to same to witness. This would, 
as a rule, be done by the architect, but it was otherwise 
arranged expressly by the plaintiffs. As regarded the specifi- 
cation, Coombes’s approval was all that was required. He had 
given his certificate when the work was completed, and the 
money was paid some four years ago. The works were finished 
in June 1886, and there was a new School Board elected in 
1888, with, as is the general rule, an entirely contrary pro- 
gramme. The present Board have a much higher standard 
than their predecessors. They spend much more now on their 
buildings. The plaintiffs had never consulted him in this 
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matter before they made this charge of “wilful deviation” | had seen, had been placed under the drains as specified for. 
against the defendant. It was his practice to give his final | He had told the defendant’s foreman to put it in, but Mr. 
certificate to the Board and not to the contractor. This was ; Coombes came and saw it, and said as it was a good sound 
here put in, dated September 31, 1886. Total cost of school bottom he would not have it putin. He had seen 3 inches of 
was 8,948. It stated that the defendant’s work was satis- | the déérzs laid over the whole extent to be laid, and it was so 
factory and that the balance then due to him might be paid | far properly done. Coombes came round and examined the 
him by the School Board. He received a letter on September 28, | dé6rzs before the sub-contractor laid the tar-paving on top, and 
1886, from the defendant, asking him to get the quantity sur- | said it was all right. The paving was not put down for three 
veyor to take up the deviations in the work. Witness went | months afterwards, but meantime the children of the school 
with Coombes after that, and went over the schools and ex- ; were allowed to run all over and about the aérzs. There were 


pressed his satisfaction, but he did not then inspect the work- | 800 children at this school. Before the end of July the school 
manship ; he looked more to the design and planning. He did, | was finished substantially and ready for the children to come 
however, give his final certificate. A letter was here put in, | in. Mr. Coombes died after the school was finished. 
dated June 1, 1886, from Coombes to the defendant, in which Mr. Darling: Don’t you remember that the School Board 
it was stated that witness had that morning visited the schools | had sold by mistake the old caretaker’s house ? They had sold 
and had expressed entire satisfaction with everything, and that | some houses by auction, but instead of six they sold seven, the 
he was exceedingly pleased with the job. Witness would not | seventh being this old house, and then they were obliged to 
admit that he looked at or expressed himself pleased with the | build a new caretaker’s house at the expense of the ratepayers. 
workmanship or material. He only looked at the plan and Witness : I do not remember. __ : 
design of the building. The Lord Chief Justice: Does this body do things on such 
By the Lord Chief Justice: Do you mean to say then that | a grand scale that you cannot remember the demolition of one 
you certified upon Coombes’s report without satisfying yourself | house more or less? Surely Mr. Walker you must remember 
that the work was properly done and the materials as specified ? | this. 
—It was Coombes’s duty to see to that, and I was satisfied on Witness: It might have been so, my lord. 
the information I had. Mr. Bull said he was a surveyor, called in in July 1890 by 
The Lord Chief Justice : The specification is what gives all | the School Board to examine the drains of these schools. The 
the details of work ; the plans will not tell you anything about | drains were entirely opened out, and they were laid partly upon 
the work. It is upon the fulfilment of the specification that the | the natural ground and partly upon made-up ground. In some 
contractor is to be paid on completion of the contract ? places there was concrete foundation some 30 feet or 40 feet, 
Witness: That is so, my lord. but he believed that was old work, and not work under this 
Mr. Walker, the clerk of the works,.was then called, and | contract. There were about 800 feet of drains examined and 
said he was employed by the architect in the erection of the | opened up. None of the joints had proper cement collars. He 
Board schools in Essex Street, Tower Hamlets. Mr. Coombes | had examined the variation orders which had been given in 
superintended these and other works for the Board, but witness | respect of these works, and found in none of them any 
was the clerk of the works, and would follow the specifications. | authority to omit the concrete from underneath the drains. 
He supervised the laying of the drains in this school. He had | That omission was detrimental. He had also examined the 
not been there all the time while the dé7zs foundation for the | foundations to the tar-paved playground. There was scarcely 
tar-paving playground was laid, but up to the time of his | any dééris, and they were chiefly of earth and not as per 
leaving the contractor’s men had done it in accordance with the | specification. He would say that the difference in the way 
specification. Witness had never authorised the contractor to | this foundation was laid from how it should have been would 
make any deviations from the specification. (To the Judge.) | save the contractor some 23/. It would cost 210/. to relay this 
As far as I saw, the defendant never did deviate. playground properly. He also inspected the classrooms, 
Cross-examined : About fifty children were put into the | except one ; some portions of the ceiling cornices had fallen. 
room immediately over the new ceiling below, about three | The laths used had been single ones, and not according to the 
months after it had been put up. No concrete, as far as he | specification. The ceilings were very largely cracked, which he 
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attributed to the laths and the manner in which they had been 

laid. It would cost 4o0/. to make good the ceilings. 
Cross-examined : He went over the premises to see what 

defects he could find. The soil was sandy. There were 3 feet 


did not notice that in any place the tar pavement had sunk or 
become uneven. 

Mr. Darling: Then why do you estimate to have the whole 
playground relaid at a cost of 210/.? 

Witness: Because there was no débris where we opened up 
the foundations when exposing the drains. 

The Lord Chief Justice: Now he says there was no doris, 


vand just now he said that there were 3 feet or 5 feet of soil | 


‘mixed with déérzs beneath the paving. 

Cross-examination continued : He had known cases of por- 
tions of ceilings falling in rooms below those in which dancing 
was going on. He did not think that counter ceilings were 
necessary in such a school.as this, The,object of a counter 
ceiling is to prevent the ceiling from cracking. 

Would not a lot of children jumping, playing and running 
about in an upper room be very likely to crack the ceiling be- 

‘low?—He did not think that would deflect the joists sufficiently. 

Witness was shown a report by one of the plaintiffs’ own 
officers, which said that all the joints of the drains examined 
by him were cemented, and that in most cases they found con- 

_crete underneath the drains ; and was asked if, after seeing that 
report, he still adhered to his evidence upon those points. He 
replied that he did. 

W. H. Stroodwhick, a surveyor to the Office of Works, 

_called, said in August 1891 he made a survey of this school. 
He found that the cement collars to. the drain joints did not 
extend to the lower portion of the drain. He would attribute 
it to careless work rather than direct intention. When they 
tested the joints with water only two of. them leaked. The 
drains, in his opinion, ought to be relaid on concrete and have 
proper joints. That would cost about 80/7. Witness said that 
the foundations for the tar-paved playground were not accord- 
ing to contract. 

Mr. Brooks, the measuring surveyor to the School Board, 
said that on the completion of the school enlargement he com- 
pared all the authorised deviations and found none of the ones 
now complained of so authorised. 

Cross-examined : He had taken out the quantities upon 
which the defendant was to be paid. All deviations it would be 
the duty of the clerk of the works to report to witness. 


This closed the plaintiffs’ case. bot 

The Lord Chief Justice, interposing, said: It is not for me, 
but really, gentlemen, pray see what it 1s the plaintiffs have to 
make out here—fraud and wilful deviation from the contract. 


to 5 feet of mixed débris and soil under the tar pavement. He | You have heard the evidence of Walker, the clerk of the works, 


, and their.own architect, and also what Coombes, their super- 


intendent of the works, is stated to have authorised. After that 
could you possibly find fraud against the defendant? I would. 
not interfere in an ordinary case, but, gentlemen, when fraud is 
directly charged, as here, it is different, and I must see that it 
is proved up to the hilt and beyond all doubt. . You certainly 


| have still left the evidence of the experts, and if you wish it of 


course the case must go on. 

The foreman of the jury said they were now all agreed, and 
he returned a verdict for the defendant. . 

The Lord Chief Justice, in giving judgment for the de- 
fendant, expressed entire satisfaction with the verdict. 

For the sake of accuracy it is well to state that the defendant. 
is not connected with the firm of Holloway Brothers, of 
Battersea. 


PROPOSED DOCKS, 


THE Great Western. Railway Company have deposited the 
Parliamentary estimates prepared by Sir John Fowler, C.E., of 
the cost of constructing their proposed dock at Tranmere. The 
total estimated cost of this dock, including the construction of 
the river wall from the south side of Tranmere ferry slip to a 
point 400 yards northwards of the end of St. Paul’s Road, is 
521,1382, of which the river wall will absorb 108,155/. The 
estimates show that the quantity of land. required for this dock 
is 79 acres 3 roods, the acquisition of which is estimated to cost 
5,1372. In addition to these works, the estimates provide for 
the construction of a double line of railway, one mile one fur- 
long in length, to connect the dock with the Birkenhead Joint 
Railway of the Great Western and North-Western Railway 
Companies. The estimated cost of this railway is put down at 
100,1427. Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, the engineer to the Barry Rail- 
way Company, has prepared the Parliamentary estimates of the 
cost of the proposed new dock at Barry and the works con- 
nected therewith, for which powers will be sought during the 
present session of Parliament. The total estimated cost of the 
proposed new dock, and of all new works proposed in the 
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Bill, is 479,2272. The details show that of this sum 406,8952. 
is estimated to be absorbed in the construction of the proposed 
new dock. The new railways provided for in these estimates 
are upwards of 3} miles in length, of which a little over two 
miles three furlongs will be in connection with the proposed 
dock. The total cost of these railways, which will be con- 
structed as double lines throughout, is set down at 60,339/. 


THE LINE OF FRONTAGE IN BOURNEMOUTH. 


AT the Bournemouth Police Court, Mr. John Watts Gunstone, 
Duilder, was summoned for having in or about December last, 
within the urban sanitary district of Bournemouth, unlawfully 
and without written consent of the authority erected a building 
in Shelley Road beyond the line of frontage. Mr. Lacey, 
solicitor, who appeared for the Town Council, said he first of 
all wished to explain that the Public Health Act of 1888 
repealed the old 156th section of the Public Health Act. A 
case was decided in the superior courts with respect to a build- 
ing not coming under that section, and the Act was amended. 
In law, therefore, it was enacted “that it be not lawful within 
any urban authority, without the written consent of the urban 
sanitary authority, to erect or bring forward any house or 
building in any street beyond the front main wall on either 
side.” For many years there had been a road called Shelley 
Road at Boscombe, and it was originally laid out by a building 
or land society, with a definite line of frontage. All the leases 
provided that the building line on the estate should be fol- 
lowed. In December the defendant commenced a building at 
the corner of Palmerston and Shelley Roads, on the site of 
some cottages that were formerly on the plot, and in carrying 
that building out the main wall projected from six to nine inches, 
while a sort of bay was carried forward about three feet 
six inches beyond the line. By so doing the defendant had 
erected a building in the road beyond the front wall of the 
house or structure on the east side of it. Defendant also built 
an addition to the house beyond the main wall of the building. 

Mr. Edward W. Ingamells, surveyor in the borough sur- 
veyor’s office, said he made a survey at the corner of Shelley 
and Palmerston Roads and the buildings on each side of them. 
The plan produced accurately showed the buildings. Witness 
then proceeded to give evidence as to the nature and extent of 
the projections. 

Mr. Lacey, borough surveyor, having also been called on 
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behalf of the Corporation, said in cross-examination that the 
plans were several times rejected because the proposed building 
projected beyond the building line.—Were the plans returned 
without any objection to the building line on September 1 ?— 
They were disapproved because there was not sufficient 
ventilation. 

Mr. Acland, for defendant, said the point was that the plans 
were not rejected because they were brought beyond the line 
of frontage, but because there was not sufficient air space. 

The Bench asked whether the plans had ever been ap- 
proved by the Town Council. 

The Surveyor said they had not at any time been approved 
by the local authority. 

Mr. Walden, the building inspector, having also been called, 
Mr. Foreman produced the minute-books of the Town Council. 

Mr. Acland urged that the entire proceedings were mis- 
conceived altogether, and the secretary did not refer to the 
case. With reference to the alleged projection—take the case 
of Lansdowne Road—was it necessary in a road like this that 
if a man brought a building forward in his own ground towards 
the entrance-gate 4 or 5 feet, that he encroached upon the road, 
or upon anything which could be said to be public property, 
because he did not get the consent of the local authority? It 
was not suggested there had been any encroachment. 

He called a witness, who stated that he was the freeholder ot 
the property. The defendant was building under an agreement 
with witness. Witness submitted from time to time plans to 
the local authority, and they were rejected for want of air space, 
nothing being said about any projection whatever. There was 
no definite line of frontage in the road at all. Out of scme 
forty houses he should think twenty-five were out of the line 
of frontage. 

The defendant was called, but his evidence was ruled in- 
admissible. 

Mr. Acland pleaded limitation as to time, that Shelley Road 
was not a street, that it was the duty of the Town Council to 
regulate the line of frontage, and that the section referred to 
did not apply in this case. 

Mr. Lacey having replied, the Bench said they were of 
opinion the buildings were erected within six months, that the 
road was a street, that the clause referred to (clause 3) applied, 
and that the line of building of the new structure exceeded the 
line of building of the old erection. Defendant would be fined 
62. 25., and costs. ; 

Mr. Acland asked for a case. 
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Cromer Road. 

. AShadowed Stream./13. Dewy Eve. 


i The Storm at Sea, 
. Twickenham, 


14, Mousehold Heath. 


Send Post Card for full 
particulars to 


S. T. RAWLINGS, 


South Parade Works, FROME 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


Liberal Commission allowed to Builders and 
Architects for introduction of Business. 


Security for Fire Insurers, £2,865,580. 


PHEENIX FIRE OFFICE, . 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 1 


1 

2 

3 

4. The Draining Mill. 

5. On the Greta. 

6. The Chateau, Nor- 
mandy. 

7. Rouen from Mount 
St. Catherine. 

8. Breaking the Clod. 

Viewin NorthWales. 

0. Norman Arches, 

1. Byland Abbey. 


a 


15. Cader Idris, 

16. Castle Eden Dean 
Durham, 

17. Bamborough Castle. 

18, The Interior of Nor- 
wich Cathedral. 

19. Mountain Pass in 
the Tyrol. 

20. Postwick Grove, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.cC. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on application. 


‘WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 

ROOFS of this Nlustration, which appeared 

in “The Architect” on June 6, 1835 

(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 


tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free, on roller, Ninepence. 


P. A. GILRERT WOOD, 175 Strand, Londcn. C 


57 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, | The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 


MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. ——————_— 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS.| May be obtained from all Newsagents or Book- 


Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 


OINT SECRETARIES— 


J 
W.0O, MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID OVER 


L1'°7,0C00,000. 


a 
ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


carefully packed in patent roller, 18s. 
Kindly order early, as only a limited number o 
Proof Copies can be obtained. 


sellers, or from the Publisher, 
P. A. GILBERT woonD, 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ne ae a. Ae. 
OLUME XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


ANOTHER examination of candidates for registration by the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers has just been held at the 
Finsbury Institute. In addition to executing such practical 
work as bossing lead for gutters, pipe-bending, joint-making, 
&c., each candidate was required to answer a set of questions 
relating to plumbing materials, internal and external construc- 
tion, sanitary arrangements and water-supply. Candidates 
presented themselves from the counties of Suffolk, Surrey, 
Shropshire, Kent and Bucks, as well as from various districts 
of London. The examiners were Messrs. Geo. Davis (Geo. 
Jennings), Geo. Taylor (of Dent & Hellyer), W. H. Webb 
duster plumber), C, T. Millis (director of plumbing classes), 
. A. Nurse (representing No. 1 Lodge), and L. F. Gilbert 
(representing the Battersea Lodge of the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland). One 
third of the candidates passed the full examinations. Several 
of those who failed were recommended to present themselves 
for future examination at intervals of six and twelve months. 


CUPOLAS FOR. IRONWORKS. 


ONE of the lectures on “Cast-iron,” delivered by Mr. T. 
‘Turner in the Chemistry Lecture Theatre of the Mason College, 
related partly to cupolas. The lecturer remarked that castings 
were sometimes made from iron taken directly from the blast- 
furnace, in the fluid condition. But this method was only used 
to a very limited extent, and was becoming relatively of less 
and less importance as irregular results were obtained, owing 
to the variations in the character of the iron made in a blast- 
furnace from day to day, or even from hour to hour. So that 
even when founders are also ironmakers it is the custom to 
remelt the pig-iron after its uniformity of character has been 
checked by fracture, or by analysis if necessary. On the small 
scale, for special purposes, gas-furnaces are convenient for 
melting cast-iron, but their use is limited, as the cost of gas is 
generally too high to allow of the application of gas on any 
considerable scale. Wind-furnaces, with fire-clay crucibles and 
coke for fuel, are in use in many cases where small castings are 
made ; and where great uniformity is necessary a reverberatory 


or “air” furnace is employed. But in the vast majority of | 


cases a small blast-furnace, called a “cupola,” is used, as it is 
cheap, rapid and easily managed.. The coke should be hard, 
and as free from sulphur and ash as possible. The amount of 
coke used will depend on the quantity of iron melted in a given 
time, and on the construction of the cupola. It may be reduced 
to as little as I cwt. of coke per ton of iron melted. Usually, 
however, from 2 to 3 cwt. is employed. In addition to the 
simple form of cupola so long in favour, a number of im- 
proved varieties have been introduced during the last few 
years. In Germany the “ Herbertz” cupola has met with 
much favour, but has not succeeded in making its way in this 
country. It is worked with a steam exhaust instead of witha 
forced blast, as is usual. Where large quantities of metal of 
uniform quality are needed, a cupola with a receiver or mixer is 
to be preferred, and Stewart’s “ Rapid” answers very well. As 
the applications of cast-iron are almost indefinitely numerous, 
and, despite the competition of steel, appear to increase rather 
than diminish, the difference in form and variety of moulds is 
very great. The most general material used for moulding is 
“oreen” sand, a black mixture to be found in every foundry, 
and which gets its name from the fact that it is used in the raw 
or unbaked condition. For special purposes dry sand, loam or 
cast-iron moulds are needed, but this district is famous for 
green-sand moulding for brass, iron and other metals, and for 
the improvements in details which have been introduced in 
order to allow of the production of a large number of the same 
class of patterns in the shortest time. Moulding machines are 
now being rapidly introduced into many branches of the trade 
where there is much repetition of simple forms, and it is stated 
that by this means the cost of moulding can, in some cases, be 
reduced to about one-sixth of what it formerly cost. The effect 
of remelting cast-iron varies with the character of the metal and 
with the method of melting. It has been frequently supposed that 
iron was improved by being melted and kept in the fluid condi- 
tion, but Mr. Turner’s analyses of the test-pieces prepared by 
Sir W. Fairbairn have shown that the effects obtained can be 
fully explained by the chemical changes that took place, and 
that the metal loses silicon and absorbs sulphur when it is re- 
melted in the cupola or air-furnace. This makes the iron 
harder, and if it were originally too soft improves it, while if 
the metal were too hard at first every melting only makes it 
worse. The properties of cast-iron are not altered when it is 
melted in a closed vessel so as to prevent chemical change. 
The various kinds of cupolas, moulds, &c., were illustrated by 
the aid of lantern views. 


|HOWARD & SONS 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND STEAM POWER. 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak Fy Bs ls. 8d. a 
Walnut ,, - ls. 11d. 7 
Oak, 1l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s. a square. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s. a square. 


Solid ~-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
aid and polished, from £5 a square, 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices } 
according to sketches. 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths, 
Architects’ and Surveycrs’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


BILLS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 
Wrought-Iron Work, 


OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD 


& SONS 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 


Stained Cathedral Gtass, and any other Interior Work. 
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LARGE “CASTINGS. Batt 


THE fifth lecture on “Cast-Iron,” by Mr. Thomas Turner, 
delivered at the Mason College, Birmingham, treated of the 
production of large castings: The lecturer said that it some- 
times happened that some special work was needed heavier 
than could be produced with the ordinary methods of working 
in the foundry ; at the same time it is out of the question to put 
down sufficient cupolas to meet such a case. To overcome the 
difficulty it is the custom to melt a few tons of metal, or as 
much as the cupola will take, and collect the fluid metal in a 
covered ladle ; another charge is then melted and added to the 
first, and the operation repeated as often as may be necessary,’ 
the metal in the ladle keeping quite fluid until it is required. 
With large castings special care is needed in weighting the top 
of the mould, or the liquid pressure will lift the top off and spoil 
the cast. It is also necessary to use a harder iron with large 
work, as the metal cools so slowly."“Where special'strength is 
needed care must be taken to have not only the right chemical 
composition, but also the size and shape of the casting suitable 
to the iron employed. Some iron is stronger in small castings 
than in large, while in exceptional instances the opposite is the 
case. In some forms of patterns, too, with abrupt changes of 
shape, planes of crystallisation are developed, and these are 
causes of weakness. Where great crushing strength is required 
the iron should be hard and white or nearly so. For transverse 
strength a very close-grained grey iron gives the best result, but 
where tensile strength is most wanted the iron should be soft 
and a good working metal, but still close and dense, ‘When 
iron is too soft it runs easily and fills every line of the mould, 
but it is weak. The malleable cast-iron trade is a very important 
industry in the Midlands, this variety of work being employed 
where a softness like that of wrought-iron is required, but where 
the pattern is so complicated as to make a forging costly, and 
where only a moderate strength is needed, the metal used is 
a hard iron, usually white, which is specially free from silicon, 
manganese and phosphorus. The castings are made in 
green sand in the ordinary way, except that in many cases a 
crucible is used for melting the iron. The castings so obtained 
are quite hard and brittle, and in their present state of no 
practical use, but after they have been heated in closed boxes 
filled with hematite the character of the material is completely 
changed. The castings can be readily cut or filed, and the 
fracture presents a characteristic grey appearance ; the material 


has actually become so soft and malleable that.it can be bent 
without fracture, like wrought-iron. This remarkable change 
of properties is connected with the fact that during the so-called 
“annealing” part of the carbon has been removed, and that 
which remains is converted into the graphitic form. The large 
and extending use of ‘malleable cast-iron bears testimony to its 
usefulness, though its introduction by unscrupulous persons 
instead of wrought-iron has doubtless helped to give a bad 
name to some ofthe productions of this district. _ 


PATENTS, 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom gll particulars and information relating to 


Patents may be had gratuitously.) 
APPLICATIONS FOR’ PATENTS, oan 

2353. James Jones Meldrum and Thomas Frederick Mel- 
drum, for ‘‘ Improvements in furnace grates or fire bars.” 

2357. Robert Bell, for “Improvements in the means or 
apparatus for heating and ventilating railway carriages and 
other places.” 

2411. Hugo Bray, for “ Improvements in or in connection 
with tills.” 

2457. Henry Whiteley, for “Improved automatic safety - 
apparatus for opening and closing the doors of hoists.” 

2505. David Blackley, for “ Self-elevating portitre or door- 
rod,” ‘ 

2530. John Power Hicks, for “ Improvements in vices.” 

2534. George Warrall, for “ Improvements in door locks and 
night latches.” 

2547. Herbert Baxter, for “Improvements in or connected 
with railway carriage or other windows.” ° 

2566, William Henry Andrews, for “ Door-springs.” 

2683. William Winship Wardle, for “ Improvements in ven- 
tilating fans.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


By CENTRAL STATIONS, for Cities, Towns, &c. 


And Electric Transmission of Power carried out in any part of the World, for Tramways, 
Light Railways, Gold Mining Plant, &c. &c. 


ENGINES, BOILERS, DYNAMOS, ALTERNATORS, 


Motors, Switches, Accumulators, Cut-outs, Lamps, &c., by Bells, Batteries, Indicators, Pulls, Pushes, 
Fire and Burglar Alarms, Gas Lighters, &c. 


Isolated Plants for Lighting Country Mansions, Houses, Shops, Offices, dc. Estimates Free. 
Electric Bells fitted to Hotels, Houses, Lifts, Clubs, &c. Experienced Engineers sent to all parts. 


The ‘‘ Diamond” Quick-Break SWITCHES. Largest Sale in the World. Best Make throughout. 
The ‘‘ Diamond” Single-Coil ELECTRIC BELL. Price only 3s. each. 


OODHOUSE AND RAWSON 


UNITED, LIMITED, 
ELECTRICAL AND GENERAL ENGINEERS, 


CONTRACTORS, FOUNDERS, AND BOILER MAKERS, 
HYDRAULIC MACHINERY of all kinds. Makers of Electrical Apparatus of every description. 
Head Office :—88 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. Show -rooms :—34 Cannon St., E.C. 


mi Works :—London, Manchester, Kidsgrove and Chiswick. 
ts Visitors to the Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition should see our Stand, No. 1038, North Nave. 
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TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


——— 


THE ARCHITECT 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) fo 2 6 
For every Additional Line . - c - se OeRO USO 
For Quarter Page . . . ° ° a 2elO Oo 
For Half Page . . . : . c So Lh Oe 
For a Page 3 ° 5 : 3 SAS! SO 
For I inch deep by 2} wide ‘ - : o 7 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 
* Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/7. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 
Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 


on application _to the Publisher, P, A. GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


PENRITH.—March 8.—Designs, &c., are invited for the 
Erection of Board School. Mr. C. N. Arnison, Clerk to the 
School Board, Penrith. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERTILLERY.—For Rebuilding Globe Hotel and adjoining 
Shop. Mr. Alfred Swash, Architect, 3 Friars Chambers, New- 
port, Mon. 

_ ANDOVER. — March 9.— For Building Small 
Smannell. Mr. A. Purkess, Junction Road, Andover. 

BARNSLEY.—March 10.—For Building Board School for 
250 Infants. Mr. R. Dixon, Architect, 5 Eastgate, Barnsley. 

BATLEY.—March 4.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. W. 
Crawshaw, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 


House, 


BEWCASTLE.—March 5.—For Building Oblique Bridge of 
One Arch, Blackpoolgate. Mr. Richard Maxwell, Surveyor, 
Longtown, Cumberland. 


BLAENAVON.—March 14.—For Alterations to Town Hall, 
for Westlake’s Brewery, Limited. Mr. E. A. Lansdown, Archi- 
tect, 26 High Street, Newport, Mon. 


BLOOMSBURY.—March 23.—For Taking Down and Re- 
building Chimney Shaft at Endell Street Baths. Mr. J. 
Waldram, Engineer, 13 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


BRADFORD.—March 9.—For Building Warehouse, &c., 
Upper Croft Mills. Messrs. L. Leadley & Son, Architects, 11 
Southey Place, Bradford. 


BROUGHTON.—March 20.—For Building Bridge over the 
Brant. Mr. Oxley, Broughton, near Newark. 


BURNHAM.—March 4.—For Building Pair of Villas. 
C. S. Leech, Architect, Boulevard, Weston-super- Mare. 


BURNLEY.—March 8.—For Building Weaving Shed and 
Alterations to Old Municipal Buildings for Technical Com- 
mittee. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley. 


CANTERBURY.—March 5.—For Building Gymnasium and 
Kindergarten Room, Simon Langton Schools. Mr. G. Smith, 
Architect, 32 Dover Street, Canterbury. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—March 8.—For Iron and Steel Work 
of Pavilion to be erected on the Pier. Messrs. Knipple & 
Jaffray, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

CooMBE HILL.—March 19.—For Building Police Station. 
Mr. J. Medland, County Architect, 15 Clarence Street, 
Gloucester. 

CovENTRY.—April 4.—For Construction of Baths. 
City Surveyor, St. Mary’s HalJ, Coventry. 


DouGLas.—March 31.—For Building Tynwald Court at the 
Government Offices. Mr. J. Cowle, Architect, St. George’s 
Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

DUNDONALD.—March 4.—For Building Manse. 
Stevenson, Architect, 83 Royal Avenue, Beltast. 

EASTLEIGH.—March 9.—For Heating with Hot Water, 
Board Schools, Cranbury Road. Messrs. W. H. Mitchell, Son 
& Gutteridge, Architects, 9 Portland Street, Southampton. 

ECCLESHILL.—March 7.—For Construction of Brick Gas- 
holder Tank. Mr. J. Lee, Engineer, Gasworks, Eccieshill. 

EDINBURGH.—March 4.—For Building the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Blackford Hill. The Secretary H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

EDINBURGH.—March 11.—For Construction of Stable 
Offices, Cart Sheds, Court Yard, &c., Refuse Destructor 
Building, Engine and Boiler-House, Chimney, Railway Siding, 
Roads, &c., at Powderhall. The Burgh Engineer, 1 Parlia- 
ment Square, Edinburgh. 


Mr. 


The 


Mr. S. 


ELLON.—March 9.—For Building House and Offices. Mr. 
Alexander Cowie, Architect, The Square, Ellon. 
FENTON.—For Additions to Board Schools. Messrs. R. 


Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Hanley. 

(GLASGOW.— March 8.—For Masonry and Ironwork, &c., in 
Construction of Central Electric Lighting Station. Mr. J. D. 
Marwick, Town Clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

GUILDFORD.— March 5.— For Proposed Borough Police 
Buildings. Mr. W. G. Lower, Architect, 12A High Street, 
Guildford. 

HALIFAX.— March 15.—For Building Two Shops. Messrs. 
Utley & Gray, Architects, 10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

HANLEY.— March 14.— For Heating (High and Low Systems 
as alternative) Board Schools Erecting in Glasshouse Street. 
Mr. Edward E. Scrivener, Architect, Howard Place, Hanley. 

HANWELL.—March 26.—For Construction of Fire Escape 
Staircases, &c., at Lunatic Asylum, for the Asylum Committee 
of the County Council. Offices, 40 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


ee 


= 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. — 


Arthur B. Gill & Co. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GENERAL ENGINEERS, 


Showrooms :—36 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Telephone Nos. :—Showrooms, 3037; Works, 4832. 


MAKERS OF THE GILL’S IMPROVED DYNAMOS AND GILL’S PATENT SWITCHES. 


CENTRAL STATION LIGHTING, PRIVATE HOUSES, HOTELS, CHURCHES, FACTORIES, OFFICES, &c., Wired and Fitted 
Complete, for Customers to take their supply from the Publie Electric Lighting Companies, Estimates Free. 
ADL WORK GUARANTEED. 
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HELENSBURGH.—March 15.—For Building Post Office. - 


The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

HORNSEY. -— March 11.— For , Building Park. Keeper’s 
Cottage and Gardener’s Cottage. Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, 
Local Board Offices, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HORNSEY.—March 11.—For Unclimbable Wrought-iron 
Fencing (2,500 Feet), with Gates, &c. Mr. T. de Courcy 
Meade, Local Board Offices, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HUYTON-WITH-RoBy.—March 10.—For Building Public 
Offices. Mr. Henry Cheers, Architect, Twickenham. 

KENDAL.—March 8.*—For Additions to Selside Church, 
Mr. C. J. Ferguson, Architect, 50 English Street, Carlisle. 

LEEDS.—March 5.—For Wrought-iron Roof, Kirkgate 
Market. The Borough Engineer. 

LEEDS.—March 5.*—For Building Small Brick and Stone 
Bridge, Bardsey. Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 5 Park Lane, 
Leeds. 

LEEDS.—March 15.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel at 
Shadwell. Mr. G. F. Danby, Architect, 46 Great George 
Street, Leeds. 

MANCHESTER. — March 4.— For Building Chimney at 
Electric Light Station. Mr. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas 
Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—March 8.—For Construction of Ship Canal 
(23 Miles). The Engineer, 41 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

NEWARK.—March 15.—For Supply of Cast-iron Water 
Pipes (3,800 Tons). Mr. H. Rofe, C.E., 8 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

NEWPORT.—March 16.—For Construction of Sewerage 
System. Mr. W. Lidstone, Engineer, 12 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. i 

NEW TREDEGAR.—March 4.—For Building Church. Messrs. 
Seddon & Carter, Architects, Bank Buildings, Cardiff, and 
Messrs. James & Morgan, Architects, Charles Street Chambers, 
Cardiff. 

NoORTON.—March 8.*—For Building Board School for 
Boys. Mr. T. H. Wilson, Architect, 63 Norfolk Street, 

. Sheffield, 

PADIHAM.—March 17.—For Building Bank Premises and 
Chambers. Mr. William Dent, Architect, 47 Railway Street, 
Nelson, 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


PARC GwyLt.—April 4.—For Building Infirmary Block and 
Workshops at Asylum. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, 
Architects, 28 Craven Street, W.C. : 

PENZANCE.—March 9.—For Building Convalescent Home, 
Mr. Oliver Caldwell, Architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 

PORTSMOUTH.—March 22.—For Additions to Fratton Street 
and Milton Board Schools. Mr. A. H. Bone, Architect, 66, 
Hanover Street, Portsea. “ 

QUAKERS’ YARD.—March 16.—For Building Truant School, 
&c. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 1 St. John’s 
Square, Cardiff. 

RATCLIFF.— March 8.—For Building Cider Stores, Dwelling- 
house, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. C. Dunch, Architect, St. 
Clement’s House, Clement’s Lane, E.C. 

RATHO.—March 7.—For Repairing Reservoir, Laying Iron 
Pipes and Constructing Water Tank. Messrs. Leslie & Reid, 
Engineers, 72A George Street, Edinburgh. 

ROTHERHAM.—March 7.—For Enlargement of St. James’s 
Mission Church, Clifton. Mr. E. Isle Hubbard, Architect, 
Moorgate Street, Rotherham. 

ROCHESTER. — March 8.— For Building Six Cottages, . 
Snodland. Mr. J. W. Nash, Architect, 7 Medway Terrace, 
Rochester. 

RUNCORN.—March 5.—For Building Sunday School and 
Premises. Mr. John Wilson, Architect, Oxford Road, Runcorn. 

SHEFFIELD.—March 5.—For Construction of Gasholder 
Tank. Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, Engineer, Gas Offices, 
Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

ST. BEEs.—March 7.—For Additions, &c., to Sandwith 
School. Mr. F. W. Jackson, to John Street, Workington. 

WESHAM. — March 4.— For Building Church. Mr. W. 
Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 

WEST BROMPTON.—For Lighting Exhibition Buildings and 
Grounds (May to November). The Secretary, Earl’s Court 
Exhibition Syndicate, Limited, West Brompton. 

WEsT DERBY.—March 9.—For Laundry and Wash-house, 
for the Guardians. Mr. C. H. Lancaster, Architect, Central 
Buildings, North John Street, Liverpool. 

West Ham. — March 8.— For Wrought-iron Fencing 
(8,500 Yards). The Borough Engineer, Town, Hall, Strat- 
ford, E. 


LEMP ROoOvV E YD 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 


Transverse Section. Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


NI PNININININI NI NING NI NIN AD NEPA NA NINE NP RA NRPS NNN LEN PLN LN NNN PN PS 
AP are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joint 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 

The soffits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter ceiling are necessary. They are not affected 
by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of building, thus dispensing with the use of internal scaffolding. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations, 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Eingineers and Patentees, 
17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 10 MARSDEN ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., AND WEST CARTON, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
T.ondon Telephone, No. 1,026, Registered Telegraphic Address—“ HoMAN RODGERS, London.” 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4,004, hapet “ NAMOH, Manchester.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WEST HARTLEPOOL.— March 9.— For Building Board 
Schools for 600 Children. Mr. J. Mitchell SEEN Hdl 
tect, 18 Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 


WILTON.—March 6.—For Baths, Boiler, 
water Supply and Other Works at the Workhouse. 
Wilson, Clerk, 12 Bridge Street, Salisbury. 


WITHINGTON.—March 10.—For Ironwork in the Erection 
of Five Iron Staircases for Pavilions to Hospitals. Messrs. 
Mangnall & Littlewood, Architects, 29 Brown Street, Man- 
chester. 

YSTRADYFODWG.—March  12.—For 
several Schools, Extension of Tylorstoun School, “&c. 
Rees, Architect, Pentre. 


Hot and¥Cold- 
Mr. Te M. 


Building Wing to 
Mr. J. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDARE. 
For Additions to Bush Inn, Aberdare, for the Ely Brewery 
Company, Limited, Ely, near Cardiff, Glam. Mr. C. H. 
ELFORD, Architect, Aberdare. 


John Jones, Aberdare . -£555 0 0 
JOHN Morcan, Aberdare (accepted ae 3704) OnbO 
William Thomas, Aberdare é 330 0 O 
A. R. Thomas, Aberdare : A : BO5m On. O 
Michael Thomas, Aberdare . * = é — 
DAWLISH. 
For Building Six Cottages, Dawlish, for Miss Empson. Mr. 


CHARLES COLE, Architect, 50 High Street, Exeter. Quan- 
tities by Architect. 


Tree & Bolley, Exeter . : ° « L2NS7 640.4 O 
F. Friend, Dawlish . ; 5 a see2seggiol.o 
Ham & Pasmore, Exeter . 2,000 O oO 
FRIEND & CuUNDY, Dawlish (accepted ) ¥,97 61s) 10 
Cundy & Stoyle, Dawlish . 4 1,955.18: 8 
J. H. Lamacraft, Dawlish. A 1,94f 0 Oo 
J. Wiscott, Dawlish . ° ° 1,909 6 4 
C. Hawkings, Dawlish ; 1,750 0 O 
H. Ferris, Dawlish . ‘ A 5,570,:11 20 


BATLEY. 


For Building Public Baths, Batley. 
A.R.1.B.A., Architect, Batley. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Mr. WALTER HANSTOCK, 


I. Nelson, Birstall, mason «+ LARGO SO 
Bradford & Co., Manchester, engineer 1,2031L Va 
H. Brooke, Batley, j joiner . J A 910 O Oo 

G. Greenwood & Sons, Halifax, fireproof 
flooring . 724 16° °5 
k Walsham, Batley, plumber, &e. 305 0 O 
Bagshaw & ’Sons, Limited, Batley, ironfounder 257 10 oO 
J. M. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater . : 252: @ LO 
W. Parker, Heckmondwike, plasterer 98 18 o 
T. W. Helliwell, Brighouse, patent glazing 84.16 3 
N. Ramsden, Dewsbury, painter 3 75 10.-0 
Total - £8,051 io 8 

GUILDFORD. 


For Construction of High and Low Level Intercepting Sewers, 
Contract No. 2 


Sewage Outfall 
Works, Pumping 


Station, &c. 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., 

Bristol £38; 520010 [0.5 /12,120 50 oO 
Peters, Horsham. 36,483 0 oO 10,695 O Oo 
G. Geen, Newport, Mon. 36,000 0 O = 
R. Finnegan, Northampton. 35,500 0 o 12,167, 1O.C 
J. Band, Wisbech 29,440 0 O 9,8504. 0.5 0 
J. Dixon, St. Albans 26,506 9 oO 13,282), 0, <O 
Peattie & Axtel, Kensington 26,215 0 o 10,848 0 o 
T. P. Hall, Southsea 26,000 O Oo 14,000 0 Oo 
Bentley, Leicester. 25 7eOts st 12335 O 
G. Osenton, Westerham 25,174 0 O 12,319 0 oO 
J. Neave, Forest Hill . 24,689 oO o 12,488 o-o 
J. Hayward, Eastbourne ZA LOG MOS 0" 10,581 0 oO 
R. Cooke & Co., Battersea . 21,990 0 oO 10,289 0 Oo 
W. Nichols, Wood Green 2015054 050 10,83l O oO 
W. Cunliffe, Kingston-on- 

Thames 10,5475.0 20 &,785 0 oO 
Morgan & Co., Southampton 18,486 0 oO 10,934 0 oO 
M. W. Roles, London . 14,800 ‘Oo oO 6,.0P On 


ARCH® SMITH & STEVENS. 
HYDRAULIC 


IFTS.. “RELIANCE” 


» PASSENGER LIFTS, 


‘STEVENS & Masor’s Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LeW, 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


od 


“JANUS” WORKS, 


dit 


{ Nein ein heoue ES 15S. ‘QUEEN VICTORIA.ST E.c 


G. WRIGHT &COoO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 


HEATING 
=) APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s ‘Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


bi eae i 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


=| Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Recommended by many of the most eminent 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


|| Every kind of ans Appliance 


ALL KINDS 


STOVES iN FIRE GRATES. 


AND EVERY KIND Or 
Hot Water Heaters. 


-3| Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
Eton ; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c. 


2 ells 
Se 


Ber rte 
eae 


Kitchen 


pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
: Railings, &e. Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on app ication to 
QU E E N S ROA D, Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 
“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. Z 


BATTERSEA. 


HEADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. | 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


With Lifting Fire. 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


Telegrams :— “Speny GRUNDY, pvaea Es? 
N.B.—Perject Success Guaranteed or No Pay 


Estab. 1854, 
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HOUNSLOW. 
Rebuilding Shops Nos. 
Hounslow, for Mr. H. Perks. 


For 


161 and 


LONDON— continued. 


JONES, Architects, 9 Moorgate Street, E.C. Quantities by 


Architects. 
W. Hogbin, Hounslow , : e 
G. Danels, Hounslow 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., Bunhill Row, E. C * 


T. HISCOCK, Hounslow (accepted) . 


HULL. 


For Building Proposed Catholic Schools on 


Boulevard, Hull. Messrs. SMITH 

A. LOWTHER, Joint Architects. 
John Drury ; : 
Geo. Houlton h 7 
Hockney & Liggins . ; ° 
F. Blackburn. ‘ : . 
M. Harper : . . : 
H. Vickers ; - ; A . 
G. Jackson & Sons . ° 
COLLEY (cra LEVITT (accepted) . . 


LONDON. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Royal Oak Public-house, 
St. John’s Road, Holloway, for Messrs. G. Goole & Son. 
Messrs. SAVILLE & M ARTIN, Architects, Dacre House, 


Arundel Street, Strand. Quantities supplied. 


E. Toms : ; 5 
S. Goodall A ; 5 
Ward & Lamble < . 
W. Scrivener & Co. . : 
Dearing & Son. ; 
GouLp & BRAND (accepte: ee 
Pewterers Work. 
emt earn 5 : i 
W. Helling . . 5 5 c 
J. C. Edwards . . 
SANDERS & SONS (accepted ) . ; 
Gasfitters Work. 


ee © & « @ 
> @) oy © e720 


Vaughan & Brown 


Hie Biggs ° . ° ° ° 
FE. Morris. : . 
E, PRAGNELL ‘eccepted) . ; 


163 High Street, | For Building Warehouse at 86 Kingsland Road. Mr. T. N.. 
Messr¢, J. HH. dc Ee: LASLETT, Architect. ty 
Time for 
Completion. 
Holloway Bros. . ° - -£3,£00 0 O io weeks, 
- +42,534 5 9} Martin Wells . . . « 340000 18. 4 
ie PyB ONO. Fa T. Boyce $8: Bheecosivnl«-tr3.300. geeiewe 12 nuit 
2,236 0 0 Higgs & Hill. {. * 5 464 £3,200. 4.0/0 aoa 
RD Tink rag baad Staines & Son «1 «5 0. ‘s, 3150.10 OpumnEnEEEE 
E. Garner , ‘ F ° i 3075 FO tage yd 
Paramor . oh ies e » 3,000 FO 216 TOSS 
the Hessle Road} W. Dabbs oe Ne 2,090" O= ee ai 
& BRODRICK and B. Cromwell . = ° a! 12,072 et eee 20° 
King & Co.. : . ° « . 2,050 sone lA ae 
° £2 3287 1. 0 W. Shurmur ° ’ . .  2,8890 0 12, 
< 2,271 0 O J. Morter ; : : - 2,07070 9 16 ee 
. + 2,125 0 0 Jarvis & Son 2 ‘ ° ey u230Q0 0 10 1600, 
° - 2,004 19 0 Adlard. : : 4 . £4.2,635 00 Sa 
6 Ez, OG7e 2) 50 
. - 2,030 © ©} For Erection of Public-house, to be known as the White Hart 
. 2) 195079500. %0 Hotel, Gipsy Lane, Upton Park, for Mr. J. Davies. Mr. 
e - 1,94615 0 FRED. A. ASHTON, aoe see 3 Crooked Lane. 
Coulsell Bros. 5 * ‘ ‘ - £3,443 0 0 
Hearle & Farrow ., : : e ‘ 3,398 0 © 
F. Voller’. caret . ° ‘ e » 3,369 0 O 
W. Watson : * ° ‘ + 43,207 RIGO 
W. SHURMUR (accepted e ° . : « 3195 © @ 


. . £2,862 o o} For Alterations and Additions to the Burlington Restaurant, 
: 5 aieyikey! oyna Co) Regent Street, for the London Catering Company. Messrs. 
. = M2, B2ZULO 10 SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects, Dacre House, Arundek 
° ane2 7 5ROv LO Street, Strand. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Woodward 
. ¥en 2715S 20 & Argent, 6 Duke Street, Adelphi. 
‘ ~ e2;Go7 bono T. Gregory & Co. . : - : - £2,962 0 oO 
fluo, (areen hs ‘ . . . A 2, (2922. . Q4No 
5 F 203 0 O Ashby Bros. . . ; . ° te « 2,890 0 oO 
é ‘ 185 10 oO Colls & Sons . . fa ta 25795 aCe Oo 
i ‘. 161 5 0 Higgs Ca Ell: f < P ay 2577 DOO 
° . 159 0 O G. H. & A. BYWATERS (accepted) , ° * 2,719 0° @ 
Pewterwork. 
- 189 0 oO T. Heath . ° ° ° - ; e ° PSSPRO WO 
3 e T7omn OC) EO W. Helling ° . . . . 130 0 © 
- ‘ TOOmO) £0 Sanders & Sons : : . . ° . 109 0 oO 
‘ . 144 0 OO] J. EDWARDS (accepted) . 3 ‘ 105-+.0=0 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.C. 
have REMOVED to 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED| ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with despatch. 


Bitls of Quantities, rin a and ee. ts 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES. with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 88.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
L OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED 
SPRAGUR’S TAaEnE, upon ppp osiion, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 


noes Mr. WuITE’s SysTzm), 

“a roe Churches, Schools, 
f ces, &c. 

(j Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


JoinzEry Works, 


| THOS. GREGORY & CO, 
Clapham Junction, S. as 


Ti 
CARBOLINEUM”’ . 


3 AVENARITS. 

orld-famed Preservative of Woed, Ropes, &c. 

and Preventive of Dampness in Walls, i 

Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Poard 

of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &c., &c. 


ANTIOXIDE 


Sure ti f R ny eae 
preventive of Rust on all kinds of Iron, Steel, 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Tron. rae 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 
the weather. Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints, 
Only to be had from 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


Or >eir authorised Agents 


R. WAYGOOD & CO.’S Lifts, Cranes, Iron 


Doors, and Gas Engines. 
Sce ustrated Adv. » page oe last week, 


REGISTERED, 
*d3¥31S91034 


“‘ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


and enlarged for 1892. 
Now ready, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


UANTITIES, &c, HLECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 

*‘ Quantities’? Box, 14in. by 9in. by d5in. neat and strong, drop 
front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s. Plans copied, reduced, 
enlarged, e¢ coloured.—W. HARDAKER, Electrographer, 21 Cursitor 

reet. 


FLOOR BLOCKS. 


PATENT 


INTERLOCKING 
FLOOR 
BLOCKS. 


These Blocks hold one another down without 
the aid of keys or dowels, and may be laid to 
any pattern or design. 


PRICES APPLY TO 


EE. GREGOR YW, 
6 Clarence vale RICHMOND, 


MARTIN WELLS & CO., ALDERSHOT. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY {*Givex”” 


48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 


STRODE & Co. {usyeautschusriraec} LONDON, 


STONE DEPOT. 
GETHING & GRICE, 


Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 


Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
Colour and Durability. 


London Offices: 201i WARWICK RD. 
And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Oorrectly Written and 
hoe by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


» SHAKESPEARE 
y PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every desoription of Artistio and Commeroiab 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 
Ulustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, £0. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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LONDON— continued. LUDHAM. k 
For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Horseshoe Public House, | For Additions to Board Schools, Ludham, near Great Yar- 

Tottenham Court Road. Mr. J. M. KNIGHT, Architect. mouth. Mr. A. S. Hewitt, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Yar- 
Mowlem & Co. ; . : é - tfizoyo 10 O mouth. f 
Stimpson & Son ., ‘i 3 ; 2 PLUTO OO Wright & Carter, Yarmouth ‘ “ é . £620 10 0 
J. Bywaters & Co. . : ; . 7 Mf. M¥Om6Ge oO” O W. Alcock, sen., Stalham .. ‘ F a aa5loe 2. G 
W. Shurmur ‘ 6 5 : ; a IAG e.O, O Grimble & Watts, Yarmouth 2 é - neslee Ono 
Colls & Son . . : ‘ 4 5 LP ATO.250".0) O A. A. Beech, Hemsley. 3 “ ‘ « 509;17' Oo 
W. Brass ‘ 3 * ; : i 2 ROL IHO™On. O Riches, Postwick . i P : é 4 5054 0F © 
@. Kirk. . rl F fs ' GEN IOs1OOMO) |) O Ward, Yarmouth . : ; PF : J » 504 10 O 
Ashby Bros. . eee ee ee eee U,O7 ker Or BATCHELOR, Stalham (accepfed ) i Aldea Vid $9908 Geo 
fants oe otheringham : . . . ae : : LUTON. ‘ 

j ; ’ 4 For Building Sunday Schools and Lecture-hall, for the Trustees 
for Building Warehouse, Tottenham Road, Kingsland. Mr of the Union Chapel, Luton, 

J. HAMILTON, Architect. G. Dunham : : ; 5 . ° +f, 2.0500 Oe 
S. Hayworth  . ‘ 4 ° * - £1,676 0.0 C. Wright . : : . ; : ‘ ~ 214 Oo 
Gould & Brand 5 2 é A jphlsO47. OO J. Saunders 2 : ; . : 2 AZ ORO 
B, E. Nightingal A . ° «16 1,0008, 0. 0 G. Kingham . ‘ : : “142513 502 Oe 
G. Beale . Z - - “ ‘ E sit, 50705O 0 G. Smart . - ‘ : : + 1,050 «Om O 
W. Shurmur . 6 . ° ; ; 3815395) 0: 0 GaePryer. . . ° . 1.755) Ome O 
S. Goodall . 20 as A - ; + 15392 07 O Ligaen eet 

For Alterations to’ 227 Strand, for Mr. R. Baker. Messrs. For Erection of Block of Buildings, Market Square, Merthyr 

SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects, Dacre House, Arundel Tydfil, South Wales, for Mr. T. J. Masters, Cardiff. Mr. 

ee onc es Ouarities, applied. T. C. WAKELING, Architect, Merthyr Tydfil. 

H. B. Oldrey . C Hs ; : . = Rico apa or O° Burton & Coy, Cardiff . ; ‘ £11,875" "a, O 
S. Goodall. : ° : ° ‘ reste eC Henry Welsh, Hereford . 3 é ‘ l;OOOR On O 
C. Dearing& Son . 6 + + + ~ 2,343 0 0} § Watkins & Co., Swansea ste eee 1O,GORALG. -O 
Gould & Brand. ° e e ° ° « 2,325 0 O T. Rees, Merthyr Vale F , rs 10,175 0 Oo 
E.Toms ~ f 6 + ee 2,248 0 0 S. D. Williams, Knighton Wil 2 at fed lOstate ce 

; Fitters’ Work. Cowlin & Sons, Bristol . : ‘ A <. 8.020. oO 

Sage & Co. . ° . ° . a SS2 ar O20 T. Jones, Merthyr . ; : Be SOHO) 18). Io. 
S. Yardley . 0 ° ° ° ° e ear 82531 0, -O D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester ag tQ502e ONO 
Drew & Cadman 5 4 ° «ere e223 OO} O Stephen, Bastow & Co., Bristol . é sy 1 o.090 somo 
for Pulling-down the Flying Horse Public-house, Oxford ee erat ener a ce Dome re ao Cae ee 

Street, and Premises adjoining in Bozier’s Court, for ‘OLDHAM. 

Messrs. H. & R. Baker. Messrs. SAVILLE & MarTIN, } For Building County Court and Offices at Oldham, for the 

Architects, Dacre House, Arundel Street, Strand. Commissioners of Works and Public Buildings. 

Kirk & Randall . F r : A : - £345 0 0 Wes liviesic Coir. ¢ : F é : - 47,850 (0 oO 
Ashby Bros. - - 6 . - - « 406 0 0 S. Warburton . : c : ¢ i 31 17,3701. Ob O 
G. H. & A. Bywaters °. . ° . . « 248 0-0 C. Schofield & Co. . . ; : ; « 'GI9501 .OF -O 
J. Allan& Sons . . . ° . . e195- 0. .0 S. & J. Whitehead Z - ¢ : -" 6880 40. O 
Colls & Sons P ; A é 2 OC. O W Lees~ . : : : : é : 6.7502 Gh Oo 
T. L GREEN (accepted ) ° : oO. 0 E. STEPHENSON (accepted). 2 : . ' 400! OF oO 


——————, 


“SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT| JOHN DALE, 


THE LIMMER 
s.per bushel. Slow set. 


seven days, Fineness, 20) LES CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


meshes to square inch, (1871. 
aess than 10 per cent.residue.| Naétls, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 


Over 10,000 ons supplied to Ranges. : 
Cardiff and ford : ae : 
Works, ra Br i bra Rainwater Goods, Sask Weights, Telegrams :— a Telephone:— 
kale Pioosd ana Bio DObEANGg, Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, “ ; 862 
“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT Sash Fasteners, LIMMER, LONDON,” ° 
Quick setting; test, 8 parte.| AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS? IRONMONGERY. 
Standard Testing Send, 20 Ibs. Ree EoRmoF stock 
so Tet eel th rent oe BEST GREEN COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
a carrying,and cheapestCement 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


5 : in the market. Specially 
@dapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 
‘pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 5 Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, #.O. 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


MAA ERED IIREe From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC Buttermere Lake), 


THE 
‘BLUE LiAS Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, Unrivalled for Quality ,Colour, and Dura S 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, be h Bs Award: Gold Med me 
Ge. Railway and water communication. as Snitocnateetas Pehibition, u | 
bn His ondon, 1862. ; ; : jos 
IN GT Uke ff: = \ “Model Dwelling,’? New= (Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ON & €0,| 2 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


castle Exhibition ,1887. 


‘G) LIGHT SEA GREEN. (a 
ois : 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), Y DEEP OLIVE GREEN. ‘ ARCHITECTS 
Monument Chambers, DARK GREEN. Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
FOR PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETAERY, of the Asphaite supplied from the Company’s 


Freehold Mines in the SH YSSEL Basin. 
ASPHALTE BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 


é ITED, Suffolk House, Laurenc tney Hill, E.C. 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. SS tase 

FELT ROOFING. NS Is the Best Material for Road- 
Acid-Resisting Asphalt, S H Mi ad L EX Le EA D) ways, Footways, 


White Silica Paving. G LAZ ( N G Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
h Floors, Basements, 

SEYSSEL ASPHALT E. Pea nicss Coach-Houses, 

For Roofs, Skylights, and | Slaughter - Houses, 


Breweries, 
MARBLE WORK Ae 
i | ae so. atAL CONTRACT REQUIRED, 


Lavatories, 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 


EMLEY & SONS ’ Lim? ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


Fult 

particulars 
can be obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to 1i6 


&t ing, Moulding, Turning, and ee 
oni Beanies rig All peraas GROVER & CO. (Lim.), PALMERSTON 
NEWC ASTLE-UPON-TYNE. ENGINEERS, &c., BUILDINGS, 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, | Write for irises: eatltnaatiales and full Peete 


always on hand. | (sent post free), 


OLD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, £.C. 
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; READING. 
For Building Central Administrative Block, consisting of 
Master’s Residence, Stores, Dining-hall, Kitchen and. 
Laundry, on the Site of the Existing Workhouse, Oxford 


PAISLEY. 
For Luildirg Board School, Williamsburgh. 
Accepted Tenders. 


W. Taylor, Paisley, mason . £3,894 12 0 
ip Taman tr cisley, jones ase 19 5 Road, for the Reading Guardians. 
G. Primrose, Paisley, brickwork 1212140 | Higgs & Sons, Reading re Se ee 
é ts Kilpatrick, Paisley, cement. paviorwork 826 3.6; Winter & Fitt, Reading. . : o/ 5,503 ae ee 
Wallace, Connell & Co., Paisley, plumbing 487 12 oO Wernham, Reading . : “ » 5:00" 0-50 
H. S. Bathgate, Glasgow, plastering 417 3.51. Margetts, Reading : - §,483, 8 o 
P. & W. M‘LeNan, Limited, iron and steel 311 13. 9 ~~ Bottrill & Son, Reading : 2 ; «FB 2314 90 
G. G. Kirk, Paisley, g elazingwork 221 140 D. Taylor, Reading . “ee a 5) LO 
Cowan & Stewart, Paisley, “painting . 199 19 3 W. Goodchild, Reading . «5, 1404s O 
J. W. M‘Kie, Glasgow, tilework 175 710, COLLIER & CATLEY, Reading (accepted ) - 5,106 0 @ 
Wallace, Connell & Co. , Paisley, gasfitting 73°15 958 
P. & R. Flemirg, Glasgow, outside gates and | ™ SUNDERLAND. é 
railings . 167 12 o For Building Infirmary, Sunderland, for the Committee of the 
Highet & Roxburg rh, (Glace gow, itonmongery , PrspaOuro Sunderland and North Durham Eye Infirmary. Mr. J. W. 
John Craig, Glasgow, stair railing : 93° 8 6G DONALD, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, South Shields. Quan- 
" ties by Architect. 
PLYMOUTH. R. Goodwin & Son, South Shields . ° - £4,989 Io oO 
For Alterations and Additions to Premises, Nos. 83 & 84!  W. B. Cooper, Sunderland - |4,853 Onna 
Trevelle Street, Plymouth, for Mr. THos. GEACH. Mr.’ J. P. Shaftoe, Sunderland. § . 4,853.0 0 
Jas. HARVEY, M.S A., Architect and Surveyor, Bedford _—_W. J. Robertson, South Shields + 4/60 ho ames 
Chambers, Plymouth. | H. Brown & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne » 457 Lomo mae! 
C. J. Payne, Plymouth : £45 5 10 0: Joseph Huntley, Sunderland ; °. :4;0555 Ore 
Tozer & Son, Plymouth 3207 70. Oo Walter Scott & Son, Sunderland . - (4 Oe 
eats Chidgey, Plymouth 270005 Q Joseph Howe, West Hartlepool’. - , A Oli ao 20 
Pearn & Son, Plymouth 375, 0.0 0c.) RANKEN, Sunderland (accepted) - 4,465 0 o 
J. A. Gould, Plymouth ROG. TO) © M. Howarth, Sunderland . : . 4,397 18 o 
Ambrose Andrews, Plymouth A OO aD 
J. H. Palmer, Plymouth 327 10 O SWINDON. 
Samuel Harvey, Plymouth . 289 © O For Erection of a Dairy and other Farm Buildings at Berkeley 
A. N. Coles, Plymouth : DZ (Oy 1S) Farm, Wroughton, near Swindon. - Mr. WILLIAM DREV,, 
BLACKELL & SHEPPERD, Plymouth (accepted) . 250 10 oO, M.S.A., Architect, Swindon. 


H. FLEWELLING, Wootton Bassett (accepied ). 


SHEFFIELD. 
For Building Police Station, Constables’ Dwellings, &c., at ' TREORKY. 
Millhouses, Sheffield. Mr. C. F. WIKE, Borough Sur- For Building Thirty-eight Houses, Treorky. Mr. JACOB REES,, 


veyor. Architect. 


J. Richerby, Sheffield ~ £3,009 14 6 Alfred Richards, Pontypridd .  "s  .  se yc 
G. J. Helliwell, Sheffield . 2,966 9 6 JOHN REES, Ynysybwl (accepted) . . 6,422 0 oO 
J. Fish & Son, Nottingham 27 AO B12 4 10 nee 

R. Hunt, Sheffield. 2,733 19 11 For Building Two Detached Houses, Treorky. Mr. JACOB 
WALKER & SLATER, Derby (accepted) 2,130.) 0; O REES, Architect. 

J2H. Furst, Woodseats (withdraws) 1601 19° 3 ALFRED RICHARDS, Pontypridd (accepted ) «§ £ 400s eo: 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889. 
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PERFECT SYSTEM OF VENTILATION, 
Recently supplied to the Grand Hotel, Cromer; Ladies’ 
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S T @) V E. Ss. Full Particulars Post Free. 
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CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway? 


BATH -FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit all 


Summer-dried Stone for Winter use. 
All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY CO. (Sorz Owners), 


requirements. 


35 & 97 OXFORD STREET, W. Workshops :—DEAN STREET. 


(Formerly 41 Holborn Viaduct. 


Telegrams, 
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Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 
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Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
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NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


The Springless Gravity Lock (the Trigger Lock).—We 
called the attention of our readers a few weeks ago to the above 
as having points of excellence that appeared to warrant our 
opinion that this lock would come into general use, especially 
for doors, from the fact that, having no springs and no parts 
likely to get out of order, the inconvenience of repairs would be 
avoided. Since then we have noticed these locks and trigger- 
handles on the doors of several important buildings, and we 
learn that one or two of our leading architects are specifying 
them in contracts where there is considerable traffic, also that 
two of our London railway companies have already adopted 
them. The development of the business in London has led 
Mr. Sorensen, who is well known as one of the largest timber 
exporters in the Baltic, to put the business into the hands of 
Mr. T. Freeman, of Westminster, to form a company to develop 
works in England, as well as those now being carried on in 
Stockholm. The locks can be seen in action and their merits 
explained any time by calling upon Mr. Sorensen’s London 
representative, Mr. H. Winther, of 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


Mason’s Stair Treads.— These stair treads, ‘ Mason’s 
patent ‘unwearable’ non-slipping stair treads,” will find a wel- 
come wherever they are used. Slipperiness is not confined to 
unwearable materials ; but, unfortunately, unwearable paving 
and materials, whether simple or compounded, are nearly 
invariably as slippery as they are durable, and therefore: Messrs. 
Mason & Co., builders (15 Barbican, E.C.), who are the 
patentees and sole manufacturers, deserve credit for bringing 
this invention before the public. The purposes of durability, 
combined with a safe foothold, have been gained by combining 
the use of lead with chilled steel, iron or other hard metal, the 
hard metal giving durability and the softer lead giving the 
foothold, the latter indebted to the harder metal which encases 
it for protection, lead thus encased showing wonderful powers 
of endurance. No better credentials could be adduced than 
the fact that the patent has been adopted for use by H.M. 
Office of Works, the Great Northern Railway, Finsbury Park 
station ; London School Board, Midland Railway, Derby ; 
Civil Service Stores, Army and Navy, Ramsgate Local Board, 
&c., and wherever it has been fixed it has given universal 
satisfaction and repeat orders. The same principle Messrs. 
Mason & Co. have carried out in their hydrant covers, manhole 
covers, &c., coal-plates and rims, 


TRADE NOTES. 


| THE London, Chatham & Dover Railway Company’s new 


station at Rochester was announced to be opened for traffic on 
March 1. It is situated in the main thoroughfare of. the town, 
and the construction of it we gather is of a first-class order, 
combining both comfort and convenience with all recent 
improvements. 


A BUILDING case was tried at the Croydon County Court 
before his Honour Judge Lushington, who, in giving his 
verdict, remarked that the affair was a sad and shameful one, 
peculiar to the building trade, and showing its complete 
demoralisation. There they had in Court two men standing 
within a yard of each other and distinctly giving the lie to one 
another. It was really very hateful and contemptible, and he 
had to decide where the lie laid. He added that much of the 
building work in the present day was of a mean, scamping 
character, and he was sure that their successors would despise 
them for it. 


THE annual meeting of the British Land Company, 
Limited, was held on Friday, February 26, at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, under the presidency of Mr. H. Holmes. In moving 
the adoption of the report and balance-sheet for the year 
ending December 31 last, the Chairman said that the company’s 
sales for the twelve months amounted to 58,9217. He further 
remarked that they had sustained no loss whatever during the 
time they had been making advances to builders, which now 
stood at 6,314/, and that the debenture account had been 
reduced to 35,640/, 


IN connection with the Goole New Arcade and Post Office, 
which were opened on Saturday last, the 27th ult, a new 
illuminated turret striking clock, showing the time on two ex- 
ternal dials, fixed in a drum and supported by wrought-iron 
brackets, has been placed near the front entrance, the bell, 
which weighs 2 cwt., being fixed on the top of the building, for 
striking the hours upon. The clock is constructed on the 
horizontal cast-iron bed-frame plan ; all the bearings are of gun- 
metal, with iron barrels and patent wire cords attached for the 
weights ; iron block pulleys, bushed with brass and pivoted in ; 
all the wheels of gun-metal, cut and polished on the engine; all 
the pinions of best cast-steel, hardened and tempered, cut_and 
polished on the engine from the solid; gravity escapement; 
heavy pendulum; also maintaining power attached for the 
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purpose of keeping the clock going during the time of winding-up; 
there is also an index dial inside the clock chamber for the pur- 
pose of setting and adjusting the outside hands, which are of 
strong copper, correctly balanced or counterpoised within. 
There is also a smaller clock fixed inside the Post Office, one 
dial facing into the street, the other inside the office. Both 
the above clocks have been made and fixed by Messrs. William 
Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, of Guildford Street, Leeds, 
from instructions received from Mr. Henry Bell Thorpe, 
architect, Goole. Messrs. Potts & Sons are also thoroughly 
overhauling and reconstructing the three-dial turret striking 
clock belonging to the Aire and Calder Navigation Company’s 
premises at Goole. 

THE Leeds gas committee have accepted tenders for the next 
twelve months from Messrs. Jas. Scott & Co., Leeds, for the 
supply of wet meters ; from Messrs. Geo. Glover & Co., London, 
for the supply of dry meters ; and from the Wortley Fire-clay 
Company for the supply of firebricks. 

IN consequence of the increase of business Messrs. White 
& Sons, of 207 Oxford Street, W., are rebuilding and enlarging 
their works. A large stock of builder’s ironmongery, patent 
door-furniture, casements, &c., will be kept on the premises to 
enable prompt execution of future orders. 


THE Infectious Diseases Hospital, Norwich, is being 
warmed and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester Stoves, with descending smoke-flues, the 
same being supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


A SERIES of designs has been prepared by Mr. S. B. Goslin, 
of the Bishopsgate Foundry and Art Metalworks, for the 
cinerary urns in connection with the columbarium now in 
course of erection at Kensal Green. The drawings indicate 
considerable appropriateness of design and artistic feeling, and 
are well in accord with the handsome erection at Kensal Green. 
The columbarium is being erected by Messrs, Ed, & M. Lander, 
from designs by Mr. R. Wylly, F.R.1.B.A., of Ludgate Hill, 

THE new Birmingham and Metropolitan Bank at Chipping 
Norton is now being warmed throughout by patent pure warm- 
air ventilating grates, supplied by Mr. John Grundy, of 30 
Duncan Terrace, City Road, London, N., and Tyldesley, Man- 
chester. 

THE Christian Institute, Dublin, is being ventilated by 
Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co.’s latest improved system of 
ventilation. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


IN Oxford Street, West Hartlepool, upper grade schools to ~ 
accommodate about 500 children are to be built from the design of 
Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of Darlington, who carried out the schools 
adjoining two or three years ago for 630 children. 


THE Glasgow Herald understands that it has been decided 
by the Fire Offices Committee, which represents fire-insurance 
interests in all parts of the kingdom, to oppose the Glasgow 
Buildings Regulations Bill. 


THIRTY applications for the erection or alteration of pro- 
perty in Glasgow were granted at the last meeting of the Dean 
of Guild Court. The School Board received permission to 
erect a laundry in Cubie Street ; the Royal Infirmary managers 
were authorised to make additions to the Nurses’ Home in 
Cathedral Square ; and Sir John Stirling Maxwell was granted 
permission to lay off and form private streets on the lands of 
Dumbreck. An application by the University Athletic Club to 
erect a pavilion at the University grounds, Gilmorehill, was also 
granted. 

AT Kirkintilloch a new church, estimated to cost about 
1,800/., is to be erected. ‘The sketch-plan has been prepared 
by Mr. Malcolm Stark, jun., Glasgow. 

A SITE has been secured at Swindon for the erection of a 
new Congregational church to seat about 900 persons, the 
estimated expenditure being 3,500/. 

THE new police-court at Great Witley, which has been built 
from the designs of Mr. Rowe, of Worcester, county architect, 
by Mr. T. Vale, of Stourport, has just been opened. 


THE Bath Herald says:—The rnembers of the Bath 
Master Builders’ Association held their annual dinner at 
Messrs. Fisher’s restaurant, Northgate Street, when an attend- 
ance, which numbered about forty, including several honorary 
members from Bristol, was presided over by Mr. J. B. Mercer. 
Mr. J. Hayward, the president, and Mr. Jacob Long, vice- 
president, were unfortunately prevented from attending through 
ill-health. 

THE Somerset Express says:—A very old and respected 
tradesman of Taunton has just died at Windsor in the person 
of Mr. Richard Gimblett. ‘The deceased was not known to the 
present generation of Tauntonians, as he left his native town 
more than fifty years ago to settle in London, but he came of a 
very old local family, and was regarded a man of probity and 
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enterprise. He served his time as a builder under the late Mr. 
William Webber, father of Mr. George Webber, architect and 
surveyor. Mr. Gimblett migrated to the metropolis in 1834, 
and having been successful in his building operations removed 
to Windsor, where he spent the rest of his life in ease and 
comfort. 

THE parish hall, club and class-rooms erected in connection 
with Christ Church, Clifton, from the designs of Messrs. 
Habershon & Fawckner, have just been opened. 

Ir is stated that the Lunacy Commissioners have lately 
visited the Rainhill Asylum, Lancashire, and intimated that it 
had been decided to provide further buildings to accommodate 
2,000 lunatics. 


A NEW parish room is to be built at Wormley, Herts, from. 


the designs of Messrs. Newman & Newman, architects, of 
31 Tooley Street, London Bridge. 

THE guardians of the St. Olave’s Union have approved the 
designs for a new dispensary to be built in Bermondsey. The 
estimated cost of the building is 2,000/., and the architects are 
Messrs. Newman & Newman, of 31 Tooley Street, London 
Bridge. 

A NEW cottage hospital is about to be built at Willesden 
from the designs of Messrs. Newman & Newman, of 31 Tooley 
Street, London Bridge. The accommodation to be at first 
provided is for nine beds, with the necessary offices, but the 
plans provide for the future extension of the building to accom- 
modate eight males and eight females, with a separation ward. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


THE steel trusses to sustain the roof of the Manufactures 
Building are about to be erected. These trusses are the largest 
ever made for architectural purposes. They span 368 feet, and 
vise to a height of 211 feet. The contract for them calls for 
about 460,000 dols. 

THE Sultan of Turkey has consented to the erection of a 
mosque at the exposition grounds for the religious services of 
Mohammedans who attend the Fair. It is reported that 
3,000 dols. will be expended in its erection. 

Mr. H. GLOSTER ARMSTRONG, of London, is in Chicago, 
making application for space upon which to show a repro- 
duction of the Tower of London, or rather the most interesting 


portions of it, such as the White Tower, Beauchamp Tower, 
Tower Green, Traitors’ Gate, &c. He represents a company 
willing to expend 250,000 dols. in the enterprise. 

A DESPATCH states that a silversmith in Monterey, Mexico, 
is engaged on a work in silver which, when completed, will be 
an exact reproduction of the Agricultural Building now being 
built on the exposition grounds, Chicago. It will be 8 feet 
wide, will contain a quantity of silver valued as bullion at 
10,000 dols., and when finished will be valued at 20,000 dols. 

THE Pennsylvania coal operators want to construct a build- 
ing entirely of anthracite coal at the exposition, and to have 
50,000 tons of best anthracite on exhibition. 

THE Rhode Island World’s Fair Board contemplates having 
its building at Chicago combine the best architectural features 
of its State capitol at Providence, together with those of the old 
capitol building formerly occupied at Newport. 

A NEw YORK advisory committee of artists has been 
selected, which will pass judgment on the admissibility of 
American works of art offered at New York as exhibits. 


VARIETIES. 


THE town authorities at Dover have decided on Sorte ims 
portant street improvements, including a new drive from the 
rural part of the town on to the Marine Parade, opposite where 
the promenade pier is being constructed, and the widening of 


part of the main artery of the town. The cost of the wotk; 
which is part of a larger schemnie, is set down at about 40,000/. 

THE Preston Town Council has authorised the Ribble 
Committee to borrow a further sum of 61,000/. for the purposes 
of the dock undertaking. It was stated that water would be let 
into the new dock on the 3Ist inst. 


THE borough surveyor of Grantham, Mr. S. G. Gamble, has 
been appointed second officer of the Metropolitan Fire Btigade; 
under the London County Council. Mr. Gamble, who is a 
native of Grantham, is thirty-seven years of age. For the past 
ten years he has been chief officer of the Grantham Fire 
Brigade, which he formed, and has conducted its operations 
with success. 

AT the annual supper of the Glasgow Architectural Associa- 
tion, in the Grand Hotel, the honorary president, Mr. William 
Forrest Salmon, F.R.1I.B.A., in the chair, there was an 
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attendance of about forty members and guests. The Chairman, 
in speaking to the toast of “The Association,” congratulated 
the members on its continued prosperity. He also announced 
that the travelling studentship had been gained by Mr. Eric A. 
Sutherland, Kelvinside, for his designs for an art gallery and 
museum, submitted in competition with five others. All of the 
sets were on view during the evening, and gave evidence of 
much careful work. 

AT the meeting of the Manchester Association of Engineers 
a vote of sympathy was passed on occasion of the death of 
Alderman Asquith, who had been a member for over thirty 
years. Mr. H. Webb, of Bury, read a paper entitled, “ Notes 
on the Manufacture of Iron from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day.” 

AN inquiry has been held at Bournemouth into an applica- 
tion of the Town Council for sanction to borrow 24,000/. for 
works of sewage. 

IT is proposed that the Swinton Local Board should pur- 
chase the Mexborough and Swinton gas undertaking, which 
was started thirty-six years ago by a company. 

THE mansion-house of Charleton, near Montrose, the 
property of Mr. George More Gordon, has been burnt down. 
The kitchen flue became overheated, and a joist communi- 
cating with a bedroom on the upper storey ignited. The 
mansion-house was rebuilt in 1820. The damage is estimated 
at 15,000/. 

AT the monthly meeting of the Beaumaris Town Council 
twelve designs for the proposed new promenade pier were 
submitted, and were referred to a sub-committee to report 
to a special meeting. 


A VisiT has been paid to Dumfries -by Sir William Arrol, 
in accordance with the wish of the unknown donor who has 
placed a sum of 4,000/. at the disposal of the Town Council for 
the widening of the new bridge. At a meeting of the Bridge 
Committee of the Council a plan submitted by Messrs. 
Barbour, architects, was adopted. It provides for the roadway 
being nearly doubled. 

THE fine cyclorama of Egypt, as in the mind of the artist 
(Mr. Edmund Berninger) it existed at the period of the Exodus, 
Some 3,000 years ago or more, is still on view at Niagara Hall, 
York Street, Westminster, and continues to prove a source of 
much attraction and interest. Noticeable in the first instance 
are the important structural alterations, adding to the comfort 
and convenience of the public, which have been made in connec- 


| 


REAT CLEARANCE SALE 


tion with the entrance to the elevated platform, from whence a 
magnificent view is afforded of the restored ancient city of 
Memphis. The chief temple of the country consecrated to 
Ptah forms a prominent feature, with the priests’ quarters on 
one side and those of the military class on the other. 
Pharaoh’s palace, too, is seen, from whence emerges the royal 
procession, which is eagerly witnessed by the citizens and 
others. From another quarter of the city there issues a vast 
array of Israelites, with their camels and herds, wending their 
way towards the Promised Land. Prominent above all are the 
mighty Pyramids of Gizeh and the Great Sphinx, which rears 
its bulky form contiguous thereto. 

THE Mersey Dock Board have decided to lay down, at an 
estimated cost of 600/., four junctions with the main dock lines 
of railway on the north side of the West Float, Birkenhead. 

A MEETING of the Incorporated Association of Municipal 
and Counties Engineers will be held in the council-chamber of 
the Town Hall, Kensington, at 1o A.M. on Saturday, the 12th 
inst. Mr. W. Weaver, chief surveyor of Kensington, will read 
a paper on “ Kensington, its Progress and its Work.” After 
luncheon, provided by the vestry, breaks will convey the party 
to various places of interest, and at 6.30 the members will dine 
together at the Holborn Restaurant. 


THE Rotherham Town Council have appointed Mr. C., B. 
Newton, of Sheffield, their gas and water engineer. 


ELECTRICAL. 


AT the annual meeting of the North Staffordshire Institute o 
Mining and Mechanical Engineers, held at Stoke-on-Trent, 
Mr. Heath, the president, in the course of his address, in 
alluding to electricity, said it was chiefly within the last few 
years that electricity had been brought into requisition for 
mining purposes. It was now being used with more or less 
success for lighting mines and was also applied for pumping 
and hauling, and where mechanical ventilators were erected it 
was economical as an illuminant for the lighting of pit-heads, 
engine-houses, workshops and screens. Among the exhibits in 
the room were electric blasting apparatus, both high and low 
tension systems, electric lighting instruments, fittings, &c., 
electrfc signal bells, electric telephones, switches, keys, cells, 
insulators, &c, 


THE use of electric light has been adopted by the London 
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General Omnibus Company. The ticket inspectors have been 
provided with an electrical apparatus, which, from a case about 
the size of a hunting-watch fastened to the waistcoat, throws a 
steady, mild and most effective light. The battery is concealed 
in a side pocket, and, it is said, furnishes an eight hours’ supply 
of electricity. 

Wer hear that Messrs. Urquart & Small, electrical engineers, 
have removed to No. 17 Victoria Street, S. W., to which address 
all communications should now be forwarded. 

THE Engineering News, New York, says the greatest con- 
solidation in the electrical business yet undertaken is now being 
negotiated between the Thompson-Houston and Edison electric 
companies. A number of prominent stockholders of both cor- 
porations have agreed on a basis for consolidation, and have 
issued an invitation to stockholders in favour of the proposition 
to deposit their securities with designated trustees. The com- 
mittee having the gigantic deal in charge includes Messrs. 
J. Pierpont “Morgan, DrOs Millsse Li: McK. Twombly and 
Frederick L. Ames. The consolidated company is to be 
capitalised at 50,000,000 dols., of which not more than 20 per 
cent. is to be preferred stock entitled to 7 per cent. cumulative 
dividends. The Edison general electric stock and the Thomson- 
Houston preferred stock is to be exchanged for the stock of the 
new company at par. The Thomson- Houston common stock 
is to be exchanged at 60 for the new shares at par. 

THE utilisation of water power by electric transmission is 
thought of in Sweden. The water power of the Trollhaetta 
Falls, in the vicinity of Gothenburg, is to be utilised for the 
purpose of generating the 7,000 horse-power required in that 
city. 

THE Electric Lighting Committee of the Blackpool Town 
Council have decided to recommend the Council to extend the 
lighting of the promenade to the extreme end of South Shore 
and as far as the Glynn Inn, North Shore. It is also intended 
to light a few of the public ‘thoroughfares with electricity, and 
supply the places of business and shops which desire it. 

AT the meeting of the Insurarice Institute of York at Leeds 
Mr. James Wardle read a paper on “ Corn- milling Machinery,” 
and ‘described the construction of the various machines in a 
modern corn-mill. He explained that air-currents are necessary 
to liberate the dust and impurities from the good material, but, 
having illustrated the highly explosive nature of the dust when 
suspended in air, recommended that it should be set at rest 
again as quickly as possible. Attention was directed to other 


points of fire-hazard, particularly to that attaching to the use of 
open hand lamps, and to the practice of placing the bearings of 
machines, notably fast-running fans, in the direct path of the 
air-currents. The suggestion that the use of portable electric 
lamps should be advocated, even when a mill generally is 
lighted by gas, was well received by the members present. 

THE report submitted at the ordinary general meeting of the 
Westminster Electric Supply Corporation stated that the com- 
pany had laid mains along thirty-one miles of roadway. The 
annual income of the Corporation was estimated at 33,000/. 

THE offices of the French Minister of Marine at Paris are 
being fitted with the electric light. 

AT the first annual meeting of the Bath Electric Light Com- 
pany it was reported that during the year the supply of current 
for incandescent lighting had increased by 50 per cent., the 
current being now ~ supplied to 102 arc lamps and 500 ‘glow 
lamps. Out of a net profit of 5857. a dividend of 4 per cent 
was declared. 

KINGSWOOD has just been lighted for the first time by 
electricity, the district illumined being from Hanham Road to 
Warmiley. 

THE Finance and Estate Committee have recommended 
the Liverpool City Council to withdraw their opposition to the 
Liverpool electric lighting provisional order, 1892, and to give 
their consent to it being granted, provided that it is amended 
to meet the views of the Council. 

THE Baths Committee of the Aston Local Board have 
accepted an offer made by the committee of the Free Library to 
pay a sum of 32/. per annum for supply of electric light to the 
library. 

THE vestry of St. Pancras have given notice of the with- 
drawal of their deposited Bill, under which they asked for 
powers to raise 360,000/. for the electric lighting of the whole 
of the parish. 

AN order has been received by Messrs. Galloways, Limited, 
Manchester, for the six boilers and four large engines for the 
Manchester Corporation electric light installation. 

AT the meeting of the Society of Engineers on Monday, the 
7th inst.,a paper will be read on “ Electrical Traction and its 
Financial Aspect,” by Mr. Stephen Sellon. 

AFTER a long series of trials the Wenham Company, 
Limited, have completely overcome the difficulties of producing 
electric light by the novel adaptation of wind-power, and they 
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may be said to have solved the problem of cheap production of 
electricity for country-houses and buildings standing on an 
elevated ground. The cost of the installation, it appears, is in 
no way excessive, and the maintenance very small. The com- 
pany have just completed an installation at Messrs. Carwar- 
dine’s, City Road, where, with a ‘“‘ Halladay” windmill on the 
roof, a dynamo is driven at arate so steady and uniform as to 
charge a battery of 28 E.P.S. accumulators, from which a couple 
of 1,500 candle-power arc lamps and many small lamps are 
nightly lighted. 

AMONG other signs of the great interest taken in the 
development of electric lighting, no less than three of the visits 
to places of interest are devoted by the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Municipal and County Engineers, on occasion of their 
Home Counties District Metropolitan meeting, which is to be 
held on the 12th inst. at Kensington, to electricity. Visits have 
been arranged to be made to the electric lighting stations of the 
West Brompton House-to-House Electric Light Company, 
Limited, and of the Kensington and Knightsbridge Electric 
Lighting Company, Limited, while a visit to the Electrical 
Exhibition at the Crystal Palace has been arranged for the 
11th inst. 


ACCORDING to the Denver Sun, electricity is to be utilised 
for stone-carving. The invention is due to a Colorado man, 
Mr. W. P. Carstarphen, and is to be known as the “ electrical 
reciprocating” tool. This tool is provided with a reciprocating 
plunger, located and moving within the tubular spools of two 
coils of insulated copper wire, through which a direct current 
of electricity is alternately passed. With it the sculptor, 
instead of dividing a portion of his attention to striking his 
chisel, can devote his entire attention to the lines which he is 
following, thus producing more accurate and rapid work. It is 
estimated that the machine will produce work in one-fourth the 
time of handwork, and therefore a material reduction in the 
cost will be secured. 


IT is understood that cabs will soon be introduced into the 
United States in which electricity will be the moti¥e power. , 


THE report submitted at the general meeting of the members 
of the Northampton Electric Light and Power Company, 
Limited, stated that the mains already laid amounted to 2,800 
yards, and that there were in use or being installed no less than 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE usual monthly meeting of the local district Council was 
held at the University College, Cardiff. Mr. Charles H. 
Priestley presided. Dr. Pritchard and Mr. W. Milsom (presi- 
dent of the Cardiff Trades Council) accepted seats on the 
Council as public representatives, and Mr. T. W. Proger as a 
master plumber. Mr. E. W. Waite (hon. secretary) reported 
that efforts were being made to obtain the support of local 
M.P.’s to the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, which was down for 
second reading in the House of Commons, and that the Cardiff 
Corporation had resolved to petition in favour of the Bill. It 
was resolved that after September 1 next all applicants for 
registration under the Worshipful Company of Plumbers in the 
Cardiff, Eastern South Wales and Monmouthshire districts 
should be required to undergo an examination. In view of the 
forthcoming series of sanitary lectures and classes to be held in 
Cardiff in connection with the Sanitary Institute, and the 
advisability of the attendance of registered plumbers, it was 
resolved to invite the technical education committee to offer 
the same advantages as had been offered to the sanitary officials 
of the Corporation. It was decided to hold the annual dinner 
on an early date. 


THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE.—II. 


IN our first notice of this exhibition we had occasion to remark 
upon its incompleteness : that by this time has been remedied, 
and we now have a fair opportunity of examining the various 
exhibits catalogued. 

It is not our habit to describe or give an opinion of any 
piece of machinery unless we have examined it. On a recent 
visit Messrs. CROMPTON & Co., LIMITED, caused their electric 
crane to be put into operation in order that we might criticise 
its action. To those who have had to deal with steani travel- 
ling cranes there is a relief in stepping on to the electrie crane ; 
there are no pipes or other appurtenances to obstruct the view, 
and the “ Crompton” motor is exceedingly compact. The ease 
with which this crane is handled is certainly notable, as with 
only one attendant all the movements of lifting, sluing and 


3,400 lights of eight candle- -power. In consequence of the 
large increase in the business it had become necessary to 
enlarge the machinery at an early date. 


traversing can be simultaneously carried on, and with absolute 
control. The motor is a shunt wound dynamo, the magnets 
| of which have a few turns of main wire to facilitate starting. 
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The drum-barrel receives motion through clutch gear and spur 
wheels, and the sluing and travelling gears are operated by 
friction cone-clutches and bevel gear, The current is supplied 
through mains laid between the rails upon which the crane 
runs. This leads us to mention Messrs, Crompton’s system of 
underground mains. These consist of bare copper strips sup- 
ported upon insulators in culverts. Great facilities for con- 
nections are thus afforded, and should it be necessary to use 
cables in any part of the line of mains, a simple but perfect 
coupling unites the systems. In the machine-room are 
shown some Crompton-Howell accumulators, There is a 
21-plate battery of 56 cells used for driving the crane 
in the nave, for lighting and other purposes. As _ this 
firm uses the low-pressure system.of about IIo volts, high rates 
of discharge can be used without danger to life. Amongst the 
many other exhibits of this firm we notice a 154 by 11} 
Crompton dynamo, driven by a CROSSLEY engine, which can 
give an output of 41,000 watts, driving 836 lamps. A complete 
laboratory for testing and certifying ammeters and other 
apparatus, resistances and leakages is also shown. Capstans 
and pumping plant, driven by electricity, have their place, and 
the “ Crompton” projector in the nave is conspicuous. 

Close by Messrs. Crompton’s stand in the machine-room 
THE BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Co. show some 
interesting exhibits. The engines, dynamos and machinery 
generally are all manufactured by the “ Brush” Company. 
There is a compound, high-pressure, vertical steam-engine of 
280 I.H.-P., driving by ropes an alternator of 100,000 watts 
capacity. Close to this is a similar engine of 75 I.H.-P., 
driving a “ Brush” machine for arc-lighting, such as 1s used for, 
lighting public thoroughfares. A “Victoria” dynamo, driven 
by a 50 I.H.-P. engine, supplies a current for driving a 
Victoria motor, which operates a quartz-crushing machine in 
the central nave of the Palace. The “ Brush” vertical engines, 
coupled direct to dynamos, seem to answer excellently the 
purpose for which they are designed. The Company also 
exhibit a tramcar for purposes of electrical traction. The other 
leading exhibits of the “ Brush ” Company have been mentioned 
in our first notice. 

Messrs. Day & Co., of Bath, exhibit a very neat gas-engine 
of 3 horse-power. It comprises two cylinders coupled, and is 
remarkable for the simplicity of its construction. A 4 horse- 
power coupled gas-engine of the same design is also shown. 
The only working parts are the cranks, fly-wheel, piston and 
connecting rods. ‘There is one valve to each cylinder, and that 


is automatic in its action. One lubricator also serves for 
lubricating all the working parts. The working parts are en- 
closed in an air-tight casing, and therefore there 1s no leakage 
of gas into the room in which it may be working, neither can 
there be access of dust to the moving surfaces. This engine 
will run in either direction, as it is started, and the makers 
guarantee that when consuming gas costing three shillings per 
1,000 cubic feet the working cost per indicated horse-power 
shall not exceed one penny. The working of the engine is 
very steady, as shown by the voltmeter through which passes 
the current from the dynamo driven by it. There is one 
impulse in each cylinder at every revolution. 

Wherever glass ware can be brought in for purposes useful 
or decorative, we always expect to find Messrs. F’. & C. OSLER 
in the front rank, and in this expectation we are not disappointed 
at the Crystal Palace. The general beauty of their stand 
cannot fail to attract public attention, and chain that of 
connoisseurs. The central electrolier is a splendid specimen of 
workmanship, both in brass and glass ; each of its twenty-five 
lights presents the appearance of forming the centre of a 
flower, and the general design is excellent. Other electroliers 
are designed to produce the appearance of a rocket shower. 
The lamps made in the form of Royal Worcester china figures 
for dinner-table use are exceedingly handsome, and the 
method of connecting the light to the table standards un- 
exceptionable. We have on other occasions referred to the 
high quality and refractive power of the glass manufactured by 
Messrs. Osler, but we may here say that the latter quality 
gives it a special value for electrical installations, while its 
elasticity and tenacity insure durability. It will be observed 
that the electric lights on this stand retain their full brilliancy 
without exposing the eye to that unpleasant glare so often ex- 
perienced when inferior glass is used in the fittings. 

Before the days of dynamos illumination by electricity was 
practically precluded by the cost of working primary batteries 
and by their discontinuous action, due to the liability to 
polarisation. In the course of years some electricians have 
succeeded in making solutions by the use of which a primary 
battery is rendered practically constant until the solution is 
exhausted. At the present time this success is prominently 
illustrated by the “Weymersch” battery, exhibited by the 
WEYMERSCH ELECTRIC BATTERY SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 
The elements of this battery are formed with carbon and zinc 
couples. The zincs are thin and communicate with the 
external circuit by thin strips bent over to dip into mercury 
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cups; they can therefore—when the battery is not required to 
be in action—be instantly lifted from the liquid, and thus the 
expense of amalgamation is avoided. A six-cell battery 
working at a tension of 7°8 volts, with a current of 15 amperes, 
will run two 15-candle lamps for twenty hours at a cost of 
about one shilling and sixpence. The current is very uniform, 
the free potential varying only about 3 per cent. and the tem- 
perature of the fluids does not exceed 70 deg. Fahr.. This 
system is intended for small installations in isolated places, 
and it may also be applied for driving small electro-motors for 
laundries, ventilating fans—of which one is shown in action— 
sewing machines and various other purposes, including miners’ 
lamps and electro-plating. ‘The batteries are light and com- 
pact and do not give rise to noxious fumes. 

There has been some difficulty in obtaining satisfactory 
work from petroleum engines running at high speeds, but this 
appears to have been overcome in the machines made by the 
CAPITAINE PATENT GAS AND OIL ENGINE CoMPANY, This 
engine works on the “Otto” cycle, one impulse in two revolu- 
tions of the main shaft. To run at a speed of 240 to 280 revo- 


lutions per minute, and secure perfect combustion of the | 


petroleum vapour, demands a vaporiser that shall be instan- 
taneous in its action. In this engine it consists of a pipe cast 
with internal flanges, by the introduction of which the heating 
surface is greatly increased. Below the vaporiser is a small 
tube heated by a petroleum lamp to cause the ignition of the 
explosive charge of petroleum gas and air in the cylinder. Air 
is admitted through an automatic valve, and oil is forced into 
the vaporiser, heated by the petroleum lamp, by a small pump. 
The piston is formed with the usual trunk, but is also connected 
to a cross-head to secure steady motion and reduce wear. An 
effective governor carried on the flywheel regulates the speed 
of the engine. 

In our preliminary notice, in mentioning the exhibits of 
Messrs. WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, LIMITED,» we 
referred to the “ Kingdon” inductor and also the “ Cornbrook” 
motor. There is now in operation a “Cornbrook” dynamo 
for driving 150 incandescent lamps. The principal feature of 
this dynamo is that it has only one coil, and thus its construc- 
tion is simplified. For interior lighting, as in large shops, 
picture galleries and other similar premises, the “ Midget ” arc 
lamp recommends itself by reason of being so constructed that 
it is shadowless. 

The ordinary Leclanché battery, commonly used for tele- 
phone and electric bell purposes, is intermittent in its action on 
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account of polarisation occurring. A rough method of getting 
over this difficulty has been found in shaking the cells, but 
Messrs. RAWLINS & WALKER have introduced: an improyve- 
ment upon this. While keeping to the sal-ammoniac solution, 
their carbons and zincs are made in the form of discs and 
mounted upon an axle: their under parts dip into the solution, 
and by causing them to revolve, the hydrogen accumulating on 
the carbon plates is displaced. 

One of the most ingeniously-designed gas-engines is 
Atkinson’s patent “cycle.” Two of these are exhibited by 
THE BRITISH GAS-ENGINE AND ENGINEERING Co,, LIMITED. 
The distinguishing feature of this engine is that the fourth 
stroke—the impulse stroke—of the piston is longer than those 
intervening, and thus a greater degree of expansion is obtained 
than that afforded in engines in which the stroke is constant. 

THE EPSTEIN ACCUMULATOR Co,, LIMITED, exhibit some 
of their secondary batteries, formed by direct oxidation, without 
the use of paste. It is claimed for these that they are free from 
short circuiting, and that rapid discharges can be taken without 
deterioration. 


THE ELECTRICAL BUILDING AT CHICAGO 
EXHIBITION. 


THIS is one of the buildings of the main group enclosing the 
central piazza. It is 345 by 7oo feet, covering an area of 
54 acres, and cost 375,000 dols. The architects are Van 
Brunt & Howe, of Kansas City, Mo. The Lugincering News, 
N.Y., describes it as a two-storey building in the style of the 
Italian Renaissance, with a nave and transept, each 115 feet 
wide and 114 feet high, having pitched roofs supported by steel 
trusses. These roofs have clerestory windows and skylights at 
the foot of the pitch. The rest of the building has a flat roof, 
averaging 62 feet in height and provided with skylights. The 
south pavilion has a deeply-recessed archway 78 feet diameter 
and 103 feet high, forming the main entrance, in which a 
statue of Franklin will be placed and which will be a special 
feature in electrical illumination. The north pavilion is 
situated between two semicircular projections of the building 
and is flanked by two towers 195 feet high. The pavilions at 
the middle of the east and west sides are composed of two 
towers 168 feet high, fronted by a portico of Corinthian 
columns. At each of the four corners is a pavilion surmounted 
by a light open spire or tower 169 feet high, and midway 
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between the corner pavilions and the central pavilions on the | daring and persevering efforts to lay this stone, the work was 
east and west sides is a subordinate pavilion having an open | not accomplished before the end of the year 1852, although 
lantern covered by a low dome. There will be large entrances | work at a higher level was proceeded with. |The third light- 
in each of the four main pavilions. Along the exterior walls | house, a practically new structure, was begun by the author in 
are Corinthian pilasters 3 feet 6 inches wide and 42 feet high, | 1882, and completed in 1887. It was to the description of this 
supporting a full entablature and resting upon a base 8 feet | work that the paper was mainly devoted. The granite tower of 
6 inches high. The height of the walls from the ground | the second light having shown signs of weakness, it was 
is 68 feet 6 inches. The second storey is composed of a series strengthened internally in 1874 by bolting heavy iron ties to the 
of galleries conne:ted by two bridges across the nave, and | walls and floors. Still the storms told on it, and it was finally 
approached by four stairways from the main floor. The area of determined if possible to remodel and at the same time raise 
the galleries is 2°7 acres. The building will be decorated with | it toa foremost place among rock lighthouses. The improve- 
appropriate designs, and the exterior arrangement and decora- | ments carried out consisted of :— 


tive details have been especially planned with a view to 1. An outer casing of granite masonry dovetailed horizon- 
effective electric illumination at night. tally and vertically from the level of the foundation courses of 


the original granite building to the service-room floor. 
2. The entire removal of the structure above this point, and. 


LIGHTHOUSE CONSTRUCTION. the addition of four new rooms, the walls of these rooms being 
etths ay f built of dovetailed through stones. 
AT a meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers on February 23, 3. The provision of a lantern and illuminating apparatus 


a paper was read on “The Bishop Rock Lighthouses,” by Mr. | surpassing in point of power all similar installations to be met 
W. T. Douglass. The author in the first place referred to the | with at the present time in rock lighthouses. 
importance of the Bishop Rock as a lighthouse station, which 4. An increase in the height of the mean focal plane of the 
had increased with the growth of the national commerce, and | light above high-water at ordinary spring tides from 11o feet to 
to the efforts made by the Trinity House to meet the changing | 146 feet, by which an extension of the nautical range from 16 to 
maritime conditions. He then described the position of the | 181 miles was obtained. 
rock with regard to the Atlantic, and the enormous wave- By means of diagrams and written description, the author 
pressure to which it was exposed. At the level of low-water | showed from point to point the progress of the work, carried on 
spring tides the Bishop Rock was 153 feet long and 52 feet | often in a heavy sea, with granite blocks ranging in weight fron 
broad, from which level it ran down, sheer and steep, some 2 to 3} tons. The light was maintained during the progress of 
20 fathoms or more. An outline of the history of the light- the work, a temporary light being exhibited from a lantern 
houses on the rock was next given. ‘The first was an open attached to the central crane, in which was placed a catoptric 
structure of wrought and cast-iron, designed by the late Mr. illuminating apparatus, having a high intensity in the beam, and 
James Walker, past president Institution of Civil Engineers. of a character similar to the light designed for the improved 
It was begun in 1847, under the superintendence of the late tower. The present lantern, 14 feet in diameter and 15 feet 
Mr. N. Douglass. This was swept away, when all but com- high, contained a biform optical apparatus of the greatest focal 
pleted, in a heavy storm on February 5, 1850, a disaster pro- distance, viz. 1,330 millimétres, hitherto installed in a light- 
bably caused by the sea striking the closed portion of the build- house. Each tier was composed of ten lenses of 36 deg. 
ing above the iron columns. The second lighthouse, begun in _ subtending a vertical angle of 80 deg. The light was double- 
- 1851, from the designs and under the direction of the same flashing, of one minute period. In clear weather the apparatus 
engineers, was of granite. The tower was finished in 1858. transmitted to the horizon a light of 40,coo candles. When 
As illustrating the initial difficulties, the author stated that on the atmosphere was impaired by the haze or fog, the beam 
the most exposed side of the rock, at the level of one foot sent through the denser atmosphere was of a power of 230,000 
below low-water spring tides, the lowest stone was laid, for thus candles. Not the least important improvement was the re- 
only could the greatest possible diameter of the base permitted placing of the old fog-bell by a gun-cotton explosive fog-signal 
by the area of the rock surface be obtained. In spite of many attached to the lantern. This: type of fog-signal was now in 
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successful operation at five rock lighthouses in the Trinity | of the light station on Tory Island was the gas-making plant. 
House service where there was no space available for the | This comprised a bench of seven cast-iron Q-shaped retorts 
working of the siren type of fog-signals used at shore light- | set in firebricks and tiles built in fireclay. The mouthpiece of 
houses and on board light vessels. In the five years before | the retorts projected 10 inches and had faucets cast on to take 
1888, six wrecks occurred in time of fog within a radius of five | the ascension pipes. ,These were of j-inch metal and tapered 
miles from the Bishop Rock. Since that date, foggy weather | from 4 to 5 inches in diameter, being connected with a 12-inch 
had led to no casualties in that portion of the sea. hydraulic main over the bench. The gas from the hydraulic 

The second paper read was on “The Illumination by Gas | main passed into a condenser and then by a 4-inch pipe to the 
of Tory Island Lighthouse, county Donegal,” by Mr. D.C. | vertical scrubber. From. the scrubber the gas proceeded to 
Salmond, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. The buildings of this light station | two dry-lime purifiers and thence to the station-meter, which 
consisted of the granite lighthouse tower, rising to a level of 
60 feet above the yard paving and having an internal diameter 
of 11 feet g inches, dwellings for the keepers and for the 
mechanics employed in connection with the gasworks, gas- 
holders, gas-house, coal-stores, purifying shed, station meter- 
house and siren-house. After giving a brief account of the 
lighthouse previous to alteration, the author proceeded to 
describe the works carried out} in substituting gas for the old 
oil-light, which was extinguished on April 6, 1887. The new 
illuminating apparatus was a Wigham triform gaslight of the 
latest construction, formed by three superincumbent tiers of 
lenses. In the focus of each tier was placed a 108-jet gas- 
burner, making, when full on, a total of 324 burners, practically 
equal to 9,000 candles. The hyper-radiant long-focus lenses 
used were capable of making the light from the three burners 
-equal to about 7,000,000 candles, according to Allard’s formula. 


was capable of passing 1,000 cubic feet per hour, and finally 
reached the gasholders, two in number, each 25 feet in 
diameter and _ Io feet deep, with a rise of roof of 1 foot 9 inches. 
The framing of the gasholders consisted of four cast-iron 
columns 12 inches in diameter and 9g feet high, bolted down to 
piers in the walls of the tank. The siren-installation consisted 
of two 8 horse-power Otto gas-engines resting on concrete- 
block foundations, two air-compressors driven by belting, and 
capable of utilising the full power of the gas-engines, two air- 
reservoirs 4 feet 6 inches in diameter and 7 feet high, and two 
sirens revolving at the rate of 1,200 revolutions a minute, with 
trumpets rising through the roof. On each air-receiver was 
fixed a safety-valve to blow off at 4o lbs. per square inch 
and a pressure gauge to record 80 lbs. per square inch. A 
750-gallon water-tank was provided for the use of the gas- 
engines, as also a gas-regulator and gas-bag. In case of break- 

A complete siren installation was also provided. The con- | down of the gas-apparatus an arrangement was provided 

struction of the lenticular apparatus was described, as also the | whereby in a few seconds a six-wick oil-light could be substi- 

devices for producing “group-flashing.” Groups of flashes | tuted for the bottom gas-light. The oil-light could be shut off 

were produced by breaking-up the full beam from the lens by | by clappers made to open and shut round the light, so that the 

continually shutting-off and turning on the gas. This was | group-flashing system was retained. 

accomplished by a cam, fixed on the rotating clockwork placed 

under the lens-table, from which a connecting-rod rose up 

through the lantern, shutting and opening the valves of each 

burner at the same moment. The result was that the mariner 

saw a. group of shorter flashes instead of one long flash. A 

detailed account was, given of the various operations rendered 

necessary in removing the old lantern. This was done without 

causing any interruption in the light, a temporary lantern, 

similar in arrangement to those used in lightships, having been 

employed in the interval between the extinction of the oil-lamp 

and the illumination by gas. The temporary lantern was 

attached to a mast fixed outside the tower, to which the mast 

was properly needled and guyed. Access to this lantern was 


TURPENTINE ‘ ORCHARDS.” 


THE chief value of North Carolina is in its pine forests, which 
produce turpentine, tar, rosin and lumber. Turpentine 
“orchards” are distinguished by the trees being boxed ; that 
part not so treated is called “round timber.” A tree is “ boxed ” 
by having the bark stripped off from the ground upwards for 
6 or 8 feet on opposite sides of the tree. At the bottom a 
hollow place is chipped out of the trunk which holds the pitch 
or crude turpentine as it trickles or is scraped down the side of 
the tree. This is collected by mule teams and taken to the 
by means of ladders from the tower-gallery. A salient feature | “still,” where it is converted into turpentine or rosin. These 
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“ orchards” are let out by the thousand trees at the rate of 4o 
to 50 dollars per 1,000. Each tree will produce about 25 cents’ 
worth of pitch. A barrel of it is worth about 2 dollars. The 
boxing process slowly kills the trees, and large portions of the 
forests are dead and desolate. The trunks of the trees are very 
“fat” or rich in pitch, and tar is produced by cutting the wood 
into strips, piling it with the ends towards the centre, like the 
spokes of a wheel, and covering over with dirt ; the pile is 
then lighted at the centre, and the slow burning causes the 
pitch to flow out through a spout which has been thrust into the 
pile. Thus we have tar in its natural state. A two-horse load 
oi wood will produce about one barrel of tar. 


ROLLED BEAMS IN AMERICA, 


A REPORT is in circulation, says the American Architect, to 
the effect that the combination of manufacturers, which has 
kept up the price of iron beams in this country for more than 
twenty years, to a point about three times as high as that at 
which beams of the same sort can be had in Germany or 
Belgium, or England or France, and about three times as high as 
that for which rolled rails of the same material, and made in the 
same way, can be bought here, has been dissolved, and it is 
certain that American beams have been offered in New York 
lately at less than two-thirds the combination price. We hope 
the rumour may be true, although it is almost too much to hope 
that a combination which must have proved so enormously 
profitable to the nine or ten manufacturers who compose it 
should be so easily broken up. So far as the art of building is 
concerned, the most pressing need of the present day is cheap 
iron beams. There is no piace in the world where the use of 
iron beams is better-understood than in this country, but their 
enormous cost prevents their use in any but the most expensive 
city buildings. If they could be had at the foreign rates, they 
would be, we think, more freely used than theyare abroad. We 
have before mentioned that an iron beam costs less in Paris or 
Berlin than a Georgia-pine beam of the same strength costs in 
New York, and as the present tendency in this country is to 
build for solidity and durability, the iron would, under such 
circumstances, be greatly preferred here. As matters are now, 
the use of iron beams being, in most cases, out of the question, 
our architects have devised all sorts of ways of protecting 
wooden beams from fire, so as to give them some of the advan- 
tages of iron ; but only great care and skill can provide with 


certainty against the rotting of wood under such circumstances, 
and no treatment can prevent wooden beams from shrinking, or 
avoid the defects which proceed from the shrinkage. 1 


IRON AND STEEL. 


In the last of his series of lectures on “ Cast-iron,” delivered in 
the Chemistry Theatre of Mason College, Mr. T. Turner stated 
that the use of cast-iron for the purposes of the ironfounder was. 
only one of the many useful objects to which the crude material 
was applied. The staple trade of the South Staffordshire dis- 
trict is that of wrought or “finished” iron, which is produced 
from pig-iron by the process of puddling and subsequent re- 
heating and rolling. For this purpose a large variety of pig- 
irons are imported into this district, in addition to the native 
“mine” or “cinder” pigs. Of these, hematites contain least 
phosphorus, while Northamptonshire and Cleveland contain as. 
much as I°5 per cent. of phosphorus, or slightly more. North- 
amptonshire pigs are also more silicious than the majority of 
irons used for puddling. The presence of silicon is by no 
means an unmixed evil, though it tends to make the iron 
“hungry.” For quick working low silicon is best, and then a 
good yield is obtained. But for ordinary work in this district 
about 2 or 3 percent. of silicon is preferred, as it tends to 
increase the yield and to assist in the proper purification of the 
iron. But it is necessary that the fettling used should be such 
as is suitable to the composition of the pig; for pure pigs a 
more fusible fettling mixture is needed, while when the pig is 
impure the fettling must be rich and good. The use of cast- 
iron in the manufacture of steel is probably its most important 
application at present, and the relative-importance of steel 
increases year by year. Steel has been very slow in making 
its way in this district, partly on account of the large capital 
invested in ironworks, and also on account of the unsuitability 
of iron from local ores for the manufacture of steel by the 
original or “acid” Bessemer process. But during the last six 
years the basic process has been worked on a considerable 
scale by such firms as the Patent Shaft and Axle Company and 
the South Staffordshire Steel Company, and it has been fully 
demonstrated that steel of first-class quality can be produced 
from local materials with commercial success. It is probable 
that, though the wrought-iron trade will long survive, where old 
works are replaced by new ones the manufacture of steel will be 
relatively more and more important in this district, as in all 
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other centres of the iron trade throughout the world. Among. 
the most notable improvements in connection with the manu- 
facture of steel during the last few years may be mentioned the 
Darby process for direct recarburisation, and the use of mixers 
to insure uniformity of the pig iron to be treated. With sul- 
phurous metal the addition of manganese in the mixer has been 
proved to be most beneficial. Much attention has also been 
given to the theory of the physical constitution of steel. Many 
of the American Bessemer works have enormously increased 
their production from the same plant during the last decade, 
this being accomplished by the use of pig-iron low in silicon, 
which reduces the length of the blow, and yields less heat 
during the early part of the process. To compensate for this 
reduction of temperature it is necessary to work off the charges 
as rapidly as possible, and to allow but very short intervals 
between the blows. In this way heat is saved corresponding 
to that developed in this country by the combustion of rather 
more than I per cent. of silicon. At present the steel trade of 
the United Kingdom is suffering from over-production, but no 
doubt when trade is once more in full swing our steelworks will 
put into practice some of the lessons learned from the United 
States during the last few years. 


THE BIRMINGHAM COUNCIL-HOUSE. 


THE Estates Committee of the Birmingham Corporation are of 
opinion that the time has arrived when it is necessary that the 
interior of the Council-house should be cleaned and painted. 
Since the completion of the building in 1879 scarcely anything 
has been done in this direction, and the condition of the various — 
rooms and corridors is such as to require immediate attention. 
The committee have had the advice of the city surveyor, who has 
obtained tenders from various firms. The cost of painting and 
decorating the building would be very considerable, while the 
amount of time occupied would be great. The committee 
therefore recommend that the vestibule, entrance-hall, staircase, 
dome, reception-rooms and main corridors on the first and 
ground floors be washed off and distempered in water-colours, 
relieved in tints in keeping with the style of architecture. This 
can be carried out for the sum of 400/. The committee have 
obtained an estimate for the cleaning, painting and decoration 
of the council-chamber for the sum of 1307. They recommend 
that they ibe authorised to accept this tender. The various 


offices in the different departments will be cleaned and painted 
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at such times as may suit the convenience of the officials 
occupying them. These rooms are in such constant use all the. 
year round that it would be difficult and undesirable to arrange 
to have the whole of them dealt with at any given time. The 
committee will include a sum for cleaning the offices in their - 
estimates for the ensuing year. The committee have received 

a report from the city surveyor with reference to the drainage 

and sanitary arrangements at the Council-house. . The Health 

Department have also called attention to the same matter. The, 

present arrangements are not of a satisfactory character, They 

are informed by those who have carefully examined the drains. 
and appliances that a very considerable amount of work will | 
have to be done to render the sanitary condition of the Council- 

house satisfactory. The total cost of this work is estimated at 

600/. The committee, while regretting the necessity for this 

expenditure, feel that the importance of the matter leaves them 

no alternative but to recommend the Council. to sanction the; 
carrying out of the required work at the sum named. The 

curator reports that the Council-house was visited by 3,469 

persons during the year 1891, the total number of visitors in . 
1890 having been 3,120, 
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THE LABOUR COMMISSION AND THE 
BUILDING TRADES. 


ON February 25 Group C of the Royal Commission on Labour 


began the consideration of the evidence respecting the building 


trades. 

Mr. P. Lynskey said the Amalgamated Carpenters and . 
Joiners of Dublin he represented numbered I,100 in Dublin, 
and were affiliated to the English Society. The general wages - 
were 345., which was equal to the average in England. At 
present the understanding between employers and employed 
was good, There was a strike in June 1890, which resulted in 
a reduction of hours from 603 to 54. The strike lasted four 
weeks, and was settled by mutual conference. They were in 
favour of boards of conciliation. Witness went on to speak of . 
an instance in which the unionists refused to work with non- 
unionists, and a strike resulted. 

Mr. Mundella: Do you think it is a proper thing to do?—. 


You advocate that unionists should in no case work side 
by side with non-unionists ?—Well, unionists are the persons 
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who fight for and obtain reforms, and the non-unionists 
participate in the benefits without any trouble on their part. 

Do you think it justifiable to interfere with personal liberty 
to the extent that your Association should strike against men 
who are not members of your Association, and prevent them 
being employed ?—We would not prevent them being employed 
rif they joined our Society. 

But you don’t leave them free to join or not. 
join your Society or starve ?>—Not exactly. 

Do you think a man ought to be free to join a union or not 
as he pleases?—Certainly ; but we as unionists combine to 
protect ourselves. 

That is social war ?—I would not call it that. 

By Mr. Austin: The non-unionists in Dublin numbered 
about 150. He would be in favour of an eight-hours day if it 
were universal, so that home industries would not suffer by 
fereign competition. 

By Mr. Tait: He was not in favour of wages as well as 
hours being regulated by international law. Machinery had 
displaced about 10 per cent. of the workmen in Dublin. The 
machines could be worked by men who were not skilled 
carpenters. 

It has created a division of labour?—Yes. These men do 
‘with a machine in ten minutes what a carpenter would take two 
days over. 

The Chairman : And you would tax machinery ?—I did not 
say So. 

But you would tax some machinery and not others ?>—Yes. 

Witness added that he should be glad if the Commission 
could set apart a small sum to enable young boys to obtain 
practical education from carpenters in their hall in Dublin. 
They would by this means learn much more rapidly than at the 
technical school, where they could continue to receive the 
higher education necessary for a carpenter’s calling. 

Mr. R. S. M‘Namara, chairman of the United Building 
Trades of Cork, said they embraced carpenters, masons, stone- 
workers and plasterers, and numbered 1,000 members. The 
minimum rate of wage was 5s. 6d. a day for ten hours, exclusive 
of meal times. The labourers’ wages varied from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 

-aday. Overtime was paid for at the rate of from time and a 
half to double time, according to the hours worked. Agree- 
ments were unknown, engagements being terminable on either 
side at will. The relations between masters and men were on 
the whole amicable. -He favoured the establishment of boards of 
conciliation for the building trades. He did not think a State 


They must 


Board of Arbitration would work unless under a Labour Depart: | * 


ment, with a responsible Minister. He saw no objection to the 
introduction of machinery, nor did he see any necessity for the 
State regulating wages, which would always rise and ‘fall, and 
he advocated a reduction of hours of labour. ; 

Mr. J. H. Jolly, treasurer of the Cork Trades Council, which 
represents 3,000 men, was next called. He said the wages 
averaged from 20s. to 38s. a week. Witness complained of the 
insufficient inspection, especially in regard to the baking trade. 

Mr. Otley, general secretary of the Plasterers’ Association, 
numbering 5,600 members, and Mr. Dew, secretary of the 
London Building Trades Committee, representing every branch 
of the building trade in London, were also examined: They 
both complained of sub-contracting, by which work was greatly 
scamped and low wages paid. They thought some means 
should be adopted to prevent a system which was productive 
of nothing but evil, and Mr. Dew said that the recent scandals 
in connection with the London School Board were due to sub- 
contracting. 

Mr. J. Beveridge, the secretary of the Associated Carpenters 
and Joiners of Scotland, said their wages varied from 6}d. to 
84d. per hour. They would not work with non-unionists, on 
the ground that they received all the benefits of the union in 
wages and hours, and did not contribute anything to the Society. 
He was in favour of a conciliation board. In the last ten years 
4,109/. had been spent on strike pay. Since the masters and 
men had been better organised their relations were improved, 
and the strikes were fewer. There was a large majority of their 
members in favour of an eight-hours day. He attributed the 
raising of wages and the lessening of the hours from 60 to 51 
to their trade organisation. 

Mr. J. Brough, the secretary of the Glasgow branch of the 
Operative Masons, said they had 3,848 members in their union, 
and there were about as many outside. The wages for masons 
in Scotland were from 64d. to 8d. per hour ; and in 1860 they 
were 43d. to 5d.per hour. In 1877 in the Glasgow district they 
received Iod. per hour, but, owing to depression in trade and 
the failure of the Glasgow Bank in the following year, they were 
reduced to 6d. per hour. The men did not strike against 
working with non-unionists. They did not accept men over 
fifty-five years of age, but they did not strike against them. 
The reduction to nine hours per day had proved beneficial, and 
he did not see why a further reduction would not be an im- 
provement upon that. He had noticed that in all trades the 
reduction of hours had been followed by a rise in wages. He 
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admitted that depression in trade might reduce their wages, 
but he was willing to take the risk of reduced hours in the face 
of foreign competition. ; 

Mr. G, J. Davies and Mr. F. Chandler, the chairman and 
secretary respectively of the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners, were examined together. They stated 
that the Society was established in 1860, and had now a 
membership in the United Kingdom, America and the colonies 
of about 35,102 members. ‘The total amount of their funds at 
the end of 1890 was 66,359/., and the total amount of benefits 
paid during thirty-one years was 869,385/. The object of the 
Society was for the mutual support and protection of its 
members. The wages varied in different localities ; they were 
highest in London, less in the North of England and the 
Midlands, and somewhat lower again in the South of England, 
and lowest in the West of England. The condition of the men 
was best where the organisation was good. The average hours 
worked was 50 hours per week and 9d. per hour. The hours 
were less than in London in several parts of the country. The 
joint committee of masters and men worked harmoniously. 
There were various causes which operated to make the 
American artisan’s position no better than in this country. 
They attributed to the Society and to the fiscal policy of this 
country the fact that carpenters and joiners were better 
clothed, fed and housed, and had fewer hours to work. They 
objected to employers insuring themselves against liability to 
workmen, on the ground that it took away the strong motive to 
take precautions against accidents. A board of arbitration 
would be very desirable, but hitherto the masters would not 
agree to it. Mr. Davies was opposed to municipal workshops 
or to the State interfering with the general industries of the 
country. With regard.to the pension schemes before the 
country, if they were to benefit workmen they should start at an 
earlier age than sixty-five, and the provision for old age should 
be much larger than was proposed. 

Mr. W. Knox, of the National Association of Master 
Builders, Liverpool, said their Association had branches all 
over the kingdom. The wages were much higher than they 
were thirty yearsago. They had arbitration in every one of the 
building trades in Liverpool, and their relations with the men were 
amicable, Their experience of both sides being well organised 
tended to a good feeling. They found the best workmen 
among the unionists. When engaging a man they never asked 
whether he was a unionist or not. They never issued black 
lists, and extra remuneration was given for overtime. 


master builders had a system of mutual insurance amongst 
themselves ; but witness would like to see a system established 
jointly between masters and men, for they found that more 
money was paid in costs of litigation than was actually paid as 
compensation to the workman. The wages lost in the London 
strike would be about 200,000/., and the men had ultimately to 
take undcr an award exactly what was offered to them by the 
masters in the first place. If there had been an arbitration 
board in London as in Liverpool that matter would have been 
settled without resorting to a strike. 


PATENTS. . 


This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

2899. Thomas Potter, for “ Improved appliances for building 
monolithic concrete walls.” 

2931. John James Davidge Cleminson, for “ Improvements 
in sliding doors.” 

2970. Edwin Robbins, for “Improvements in buildings, 
structures and decorative works, in vitreous, cementitious and 
other materials, plant and machinery therefor.” 

3007. Richard Wylde, for “Improvements in chimney- 
pots. 

3058. Samuel Fither and Joe Chapham, for ‘“ Improved. 
apparatus for fastening window and other sashes.” 

3067. Edward Briggs, for “An improved shower-proof 
material.” 

3104. William Jackson, for “ An improved chimney-pot.” 

3243. George Kelley, for “Improvements in locks and 
latches.” 

3277. Salomon Falk, for “ Improvements in lamp chimneys.” 

3356. Robert Bell, for “Improvements in the means or 
apparatus for heating the apartments in dwelling-houses, 
hotels and other buildings or places.” 
To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—March 11.—For Alterations to the Fleece Inn. 
Mr. George Reavell, Architect, Alnwick. 

BARNSLEY.—March 14.—For Removal and Re-erection of 
Weigh House. Mr. J. Henry Taylor, Borough Surveyor. 

BATLEY.—March 14.—For Building Six Terrace Houses, 
Outbuildings and Boundary Walls. Mr. J. H. Brearley, Archi- 
tect, Commercial Street, Batley. 

BEDMINSTER.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Star 
Inn. Mr. E. W. Barnes, Architect, Guildhall Chambers, 
Bristol. 

BELFAST.—March 17.—For Erection of Buildings, Queen 
Street, for the Gas Committee. Mr. Stephens, 45 Donegall 
Place, Belfast. 

_ --BLOOMSBURY.—March 23.—For Taking Down and Re- 
building Chimney Shaft at Endell Street Baths. Mr. J. 
Waldram, Engineer, 13 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—March 15.—For Building the Grosvenor 
Temperance Hotel. Messrs. Lawson & Donkin, Architects, 
Shaftesbury Hall Chambers, Bournemouth. 

BRIGHOUSE.—March 18.—For Building Shed and Offices, 
Mill Royd Mill. Mr. W. H..D. Horsfall, Architect, 9 Harrison 
Road, Halifax. 

BROUGHTON.—March 20.—For Building Bridge over the 
Brant. Mr. Oxley, Broughton, near Newark. 

BURNLEY.—April 7.—For Building Infirmary. Mr. Samuel 
Keighley, Architect, Nicholas Street, Burnley. 

CAMBERWELL.—March 16.—For Building Central Library, 
Peckham Road. Mr. R. P. Whellock, Architect, 45 Finsbury 
Pavement, E.C. 

CARLISLE.—March 23.—For Building Fire Brigade Station, 
&c. Mr. W. Howard Smith, City Surveyor, 36 Fisher Street, 
Carlisle. 

CONSETT.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel and Schools. 
Messrs. Lamb, Armstrong & Knowles, Architects, 38 Grainger 
Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

CooMBE HILL.—March 19.—For Building Police Station, 
Mr. J. Medland, County Architect, 15 Clarence Street, 
Gloucester. 

CorkK.—March 18.—For Part Re-roofing Victoria Hotel. 
Mr. J. F. M‘Mullen, C.E., South Mall, Cork. 


Cork.—For Enlarging Parsonage Passage West. Mr. 
W. H. Hill, Architect, 15 Marlborough Street, Cork. 
CovENTRY.—April 4.—For Construction of Baths. The 


City Surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 
t DovucLas.—March 31.—For Building Tynwald Court at the 
Government Offices. Mr. J. Cowle, Architect, St.. George’s 
Street; Douglas, Isle of Man. 

FOLESHILL.—For Building Two Houses, Great Heath. 
Mr. Amos Randle, Architect, 21 Broadgate, Coventry. 

GLAscow.—March 19.—For Building Manager’s House 
and Two Cottages, New Monkland, for the Police Com- 
missioners. Mr. J. Young, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street, 
Glasgow. 

GLYNCEIRIOG.—March 23.—For Building Baptist Minister’s 
House. Mr. E. Evans, Architect, Carnarvon. 

GOWERTON.—For Additions to Board School. 
Martin, Architect, Heathfield Street, Swansea. 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—For Building Seven Shops and 
Dwelling-houses. Mr. John Hutton, Architect, Highgate, 
Kendal. 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—March 21.—For Building House. 
Messrs. Brown & Watt, Architects, Aberdeen. 


Mire aan 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—March 16.—For Additions, &c., to 
58 Woodford Terrace, Southtown. Mr. Sidney Rivett, Archi- 
tect, 5 South Quay, Great Yarmouth. 

GULVAL.—March 17.—For Additions to Gulval Cross Board 
Schools. Mr. J. W. Trounson, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., Architect, 
Penzance. 

HALIFAX.—March 15.—For Building Two Shops. Messrs. 
Utley & Gray, Architects, 1o Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—March 16.—For Building Shed and Additions 
to Warehouse. Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse 
Street, Halifax. 

HAMPTON.—March 22.—For Building Block of Alms- 
houses. Mr. J. Kemp, Architect, Local Board Offices, Hamp- 
ton, Middlesex. 

HANLEY.— March 14.— For Heating (High and Low Systems 
as alternative) Board Schools Erecting in Glasshouse Street. 
Mr. Edward E. Scrivener, Architect, Howard Place, Hanley. 

HANWELL.—March 26.—For Construction of Fire Escape 
Staircases, &c., at Lunatic Asylum, for the Asylum Committee 
of the County Council. _ Offices, 40 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 

_ HARROGATE.—March 14.—For Building Wesleyan Schools 
Messrs. Morley & Woodhouse, Architects, 269 Swan Arcade, 
Bradford. 

HELENSBURGH.—March 15.—For Building Post Office. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

HORNSEY. — March 11.—For Building Park Keeper’s 
Cottage and Gardener’s Cottage. Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, 
Local Board Offices, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HoRNSEY.—March 11.—For Unclimbable Wrought-iron 
Fencing (2,500 Feet), with Gates, &c. Mr. T. de Courcy 
Meade, Local Board Offices, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

_ KIDWELLY.—March 22.—For Building Baptist Chapel. 
Mr. David Reynolds, Water Street, Kidwelly. 

LEEDS.—March 15.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel at 
Shadwell. Mr. G. F. Danby, Architect, 46 Great George 
Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—March 19.—For Wrought-iron Roof, Kirkgate 
Market. The Borough Engineer, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—March 19.—For Building Three Houses, Armley 
Road. Plans and Specifications may be seen and Quantities 
obtained from the 14th to the roth inst. Messrs. Swale & 
Mitchell, Architects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LLANGADOCK.—March 11.—For Building Farmhouse, 
Penybank. Mr. J. W. Jones, Architect, Llandilo. 

Lockwoop.—March 17.—For Building House.. Mr J. 
Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 

Low WoRTLEY.—March 12.—For Heating (hot water) Co- 
operative Stores. Mr. G. F. Wilkinson, Architect, 35 Park 
Square, Leeds. ; 

MANCHESTER.—March 17.—For 
Office, New Bridge Street. Messrs. 
Architects, 23 Strutt Street, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—March 15.-—-For Alterations, Smithfield 
Market. Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, Architects, Brown 
Street, Manchester. 

MIDDLETON.—March 17.—For Extending Gasholder ac- 
commodation. Mr. Duxbury, Gas Manager, Middleton. 

MILDENHALL.—March 18.—For Building Board School for 
Infants. Mr. Alfred Andrews, Architect, 6 Northgate Street, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

NEWARK.—March 15.—For Supply of Cast-iron Water 
Pipes (3,800 Tons). Mr. H. Rofe, C.E., 8 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

NEWPORT.—March 16.—For Construction of Sewerage 
System. Mr. W. Lidstone, Engineer, 12 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

PADIHAM.—March 17.—For Building Bank Premises and 
Chambers. Mr. William Dent, Architect, 47 Railway Street, 
Nelson. 
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PATRICROFT.—March 19.—For Building Police Station. at: BEDFORD. — 
Messrs. W. Telford Gunson & Son, Architects, 10 Marsden | For Building Stores, Stabling, Coach-house, &c., and Chimney- 
shaft at Horne Lane Brewery, Bedford. Messrs. USHER 


Street, Manchester. I 
Parc GwyLt.—April 4.—For Building Infirmary Block and & ANTHONY, Architects, Bedford. 


Workshops at Asylum. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, T. Spencer, Bedford. . ; : F £2,595 0 
Architects, 28 Craven Street, W.C. S. Freshwater & Sons, Bedford : : + 2,440, O nO 
PORTSMOUTH.—March 22.—For Additions to Fratton Street S. Foster; Bedford; . . . : + 1255344 'O=0 
and Milton Board Schools. Mr. A. H. Bone, Architect, 66 W. HAYNES, Bedford (accepied ) , 5 oR eee OULO 
Hanover Street, Portsea. 
QUAKERS’ YARD.—March 16.—For Building Truant School, BRISTOL. 
&c. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 1 St. John’s | For Building Stables and Depot at Horfield, Bristol, for th 
Square, Cardiff. Bristol Tramways and wets e Company lie fee ¥ Mr. 
STOCKPORT.—March 16.—For Construction of Bridge, Iron JOSEPH ‘ KINCAID, M.I.C.E oe ae Ya Gre i G ‘ 
and Steel Work, with Abutments and Retaining Walls. Mr. Street. Westminster’ “Messrs Connatne & Set. ree 
A. M. Fowler, Engineer, 43 Great Underbank, Stockport. veyors, 19 Queen Anne's Gutel Weta : SELB 
VEST VALE.—March 16.—For Building Caretaker’s House E. Wraltees Ht j 1 ae 6. 2 
to Board School. Mr. James Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate, G. H. Wilkins : : ‘ { c ; ; £6,750 % . 
Halifax. ioe f R. Wilkins & Son. : f : » 6,490 0 : 
WOKING.—March 21.—For Building Small Residence, and Stephens, Bastow & Co i 5 ee ae 
; . 5) oe . . . . OFA 
Lodge, near St. John’s. Plans may be seen and Bills of A. J. Beaven 2749 
Quantities obtained of the Architect, Mr. R. Clamp, The Love Sitaite | ' ; : } : a ee ee 
Retreat, Woking. Reed, Blight & Co." | se) aay» 90 een 
; a9 at yy : ) Pi , 3 } : .' 5196 Sree 
YSTRADYFODWG.—March 12.—For Building Wing to Cowlin & Son 06 
several Schools, Extension of Tylorstoun School, &c. Mr. J. A. KRAUSS (accepted ) 4 ‘ ’ ¥ ‘aut tease ee 
Rees, Architect, Pentre. ae Un St. hh ro eee? 
BUCKINGHAM. oh 
For Providing and Laying Water Mains and Sinking Two 
TEN DERS. ee tie in Maids Moreton and Akeley, for the 
; own Council. 
BELPER. Hughes, Mann & Gotto, Highgate . : . 22307382 Jo 
For Works of Water-supply, for the Belper Rural Sanitary | &. D. Batchelor, Chatham OE) Stace 
Authority. Mr. ROBERT ARGILE, Engineer, Ripley, Derby. Mouwzres & Mills, Birmingham. . . —, 2,054 14-7 
Quantities by Engineer. - H. Roberts, Smethwick . ; : : .” “Lj072590; 17 
Pipes, Valves, &c. A. J. Gould, Newport, Mon. . : ‘ . 1,600 11 -9 
J. Oakes & Co. . : ‘ : : £L69t 6 8 H. Hill, Maidenhead f ; 5 ~ FEES O2 FOO 
Hughes, Mann & Gotto : : j : tai ae C. E. Firmstone Bros., Stourbridge . ; . 1,423 10 0 
Butterley Company. ; j r ; . 635 00 H. J. Saunders, Southampton . : i eel 4 TO. 90: NO 
Stanton Iron Company . . ‘ ; Ri Sle aan B. COOKE & Co., Battersea (accepted). of (15293109 
CLAY CROSS COMPANY (accepted) : a GRC g : 
Laying Mains, &c. CAMBORNE. ; 
T. Crump & Co. . . : : 4 : . 827 12 2 | For Enlargement of Camborne Church Vestry. a 
Hughes, Mann & Gotto. ; : : ST Se ae J. Berryman, Camborne ‘ ; : . £265aiomp 
Jo Layiors =. A : : : : 4 - .654 "OgoO Symons, Curreth & Skipman, Camborne . . /2330r0 Fo 
J. W. PEARSON (accepted) . : ; 6 e am : 
: 2 Say ko GO TROUNSON & TURNER, Camborne (accepted) . 224 12 “0 
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Conservatories, &c. Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


Bre Awe ETT 


= 


im Co - inn Ml Attar al rT 
: ——SSS= 
= i 


PATENT 


December 2, 1887. 


Eaaan || Ih WD 

No msi a 

anil {hi 

€) NO coRDS|||!\ TAIN 
RbY 


alli TN hi i 
pid tcKoccii 


The largest and best variety of Fanli | 
{ ; ghts and Sash Openers, &c.. to 
psspamnele per = price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod ee nea ge So ch | | | ! | | 
-—Door Springs, Fanlight 0 — 
woh g8, peners and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, | 
oe Soe Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames.’ Architectural and other Metat ; No. 190._New and special solid section 
{ Weatherproof Metal-tongued Casement 


ROBT. & D £® Ms, | Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 


i em ‘ , No. 208.—Special thrust-motion roun 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, 8B, "> rcion Hot ellabl for voy nace tn 


Telegrams :—* Robert A dams, London,” for anything else. This Bolt is neat, strong, 


and reliable. _ 


Hiab StS Ppl a 3 ris ae me MONS KLE BAD 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CAMBORNE.— Continued. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Commercial Hotel, Cam- 
borne, for the Redruth Brewery Company, Limited. Mr. 
JAMES Hicks, F.S.A., Architect, Redruth, 


J. Julyan, Truro 
Pooley, Illogan . : : : 
W. H. STEVENS, Penzance (accepied ) 


CANTERBURY. 


For Building Gymnasium and Kindergarten Room, Canterbury, 
for the Governors of Simon Langton Schools. 
Quantities by Architect. 


SMITH, Architect. 
W. Gentry, Canterbury 
H. B. Wilson, Canterbury 
Brewster, Canterbury : 
G. Wiltshire, Canterbury . 
J. C. Gaskin, Canterbury . 
Amos & Ford, Whitstable 
W. Judges, Boughton 
C. Mount, Canterbury 
W. Cozens, Canterbury 


CHELMSFORD. 


Bailey, Durham. 

wf lg27O. +0. 0 
1,207:.0 0 
1,200, 0 > 0 
T. Coates, Durham 


J. Shepherd, Durham . F 
G. Gradon & Son, Durham 


W. Walton, Durham 


me F. Gibson, Durham 


G. 
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DURHAM. 


F. Caldcleugh, Durham 
M. Draper & Son, Rainton . 
W. Wardropper, Durham 


J. WHALEY, Durham (accepted) . 
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For Building Warehouse, for the Durham Co-operative Indus- 
trial Society, Limited. Mr. J. HENRY, Architect, 11 North 


a8 56 
oA 


“100000000 


ON 
N 
N 


“O00 O0:0 O-G.0 O 


For Building Medicated and Aerated Water Factory, West 


Mr. JOHN J. CRESS- 


12 
12 


“AN 635 
1,609 


mAT.O76 10-0 
Pes Ba GRIMSBY. 
Oe re Marsh, Grimsby, for Mr. Reinecke. 
nae 5 WELL, "Architect, Victoria Chambers, Grimsby. 
903 5 f Ellis& Co, Grimsby 
ee aes Wilkinson & Houghton, Grimsby 
Sia ays H. Marrows, Grimsby 


F. Grant, Cleethor pes 


For Cricket Pavilion for the Chelmsford Cricket Club. Mr. 


CHARLES PERTWEE, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Chelmsford. 


A. Moss & Co., Chelmsford 
Ernest West, Chelmsford 

W. Fincham, Chelmsford 

W. A. Lucking, Chelmsford 
Henry Potter, Chelmsford . 
Beckett Bros., Chelmsford . : 
W. SAms, Chelmsford (accepted ) 
Henry Farrow, Chelmsford : 
James Baker, Chelmsford 


CARLISLE. 


For Widening and Improving Finkle Street. 


SMITH, City Surveyor, Carlisle. 
J. & W. Baty, Carlisle 
j. Reed, Carlisle . 
. J. Lain, Carlisle 
j. Beaty, Carlisle. 
R. Johnson, Carlisle 
G. Hill, Carlisle . 


MOVABLE. TABLE TELEPHONE. 


Sole 


BZN 


Sg 


ae | 


AL Ts 


ee 


@ 


2, 


mi es ill 


Patent No. 5,008, 1890. 


TELEPHONES ! 


Head Offices :— 


F. WALKER, Grimsby (accepted) 


HANLEY. 


18 


12 


1,294 
1,218 


fe) 
fo) 
fo) 
fo) 
1,025 0 O 


For Additions to Manufactory, Eastwood, for Mr. E. Cotton. 


-&h 609 
1,570 
1,526 
1,460 
1,400 


1,351 


@yre 12) ©) CS 
QF O20 O76 


-£310 0 0 Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Hanley. 
SEE aS N. Bennett, Burslem 

atom O G. Ellis, Hanley 

eo sO T. Godwin, Hanley . 

275 (9 9} ' A’ Hall, Hanley 

260.0 oO G Cornes, Hanley . 

2% i ‘ ji F: CLARK, Hanley (accepted ) 

2115 50" O HASTINGS. 


For Excavating and Forming Roads, St. Helen’s Park Estate. 
Mr. FRANK H. HUMPHREYS, Surveyor, 6 Trinity Street, 


Mr. W. HOWARD Hastings. 


W. J. Botterill, London 


-£700 ome) A. Cohen, Eastbourne 
404 0 0 W. H. Wheeler, London . 
355 90 O Barlow & Roberts, London 
: was 0, O P. Jenkins, St. Leonards . 
r namgs2,495 4 KE. Gutsell, St. Leonards . 
: IHZIG 50 O PIPER & ‘SON, Hastings (accepted) . 


. £1,922 
1,670 
1,378 
1,304 
Peh3 
1,032 


biel 


©) eye) 
bhod00q000Q0°0 


alien! 
Be 


Manufacturers of ‘‘The Sphinx.” 


provisionally protected. 


FIRE ALARMS, &c. 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


eee ste 2 Ge eet eS E 


From 3s, 6d. each. 
Is admitted to be 
THE BEST ever put 
before the public. 


SILENS FOR 
FAN LIGHTS. 


wa 


are tmsurpassed, from 4/9 each, 
raise and lower any Skylight. 


There SKYLIGHT OPENER 
If dimensions are given, we can 


FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. 


If you have not already received our REDUCED 
PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please 
write for one. 


W. & A. LEGGOTT, 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, 
235 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, 
Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford, 
Telegraphic Address: “SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 
STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND, 


The WILMOS is 
worked with a rod 
or endless cord. It 
is extremely neat, 
and can be fixed to 
open either top or 
bottom, inwards or 
outwards, no cutting 
away of frame re- 
quired. When work- 
ed with a rod is most 
efficient for Public 
Buildings, as the key 
can be loose, For 
Price Lists, Illustra- 
tions and Testimo- 
nials, write as below. 
For Continuous and 
other Lights, Esti- 
mates given. 


TELEPHONES ! ! 
GRIST & TURNER. 


53 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Branch Office:-Gi Piccadilly, Manchester. 


A Patent Movable Table jm 
Telephone; and a new Automatic Switch for Intercommunication, 


Architects are invited to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &c.- f,; lA VW, 
All kinds of Installation Work executed with the highest class of materials and workmanship. }{ J 


|ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS, ©“ 


SPHIINX. 
Registered 
Trade Mark, 
No. 157,728. 


THE . WILMOS. i 
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SUPPLEMENT 


JOHNSTONE. 
For Forming Bowling Green and Tennis Courts at Johnstone, 
for the “Bowling and Lawn-Tennis Company, Limited. 
Mr. PETER KERR, Engineer, Johnstone. 


A. & W. Donald, Addingstone 2,350 a> 9 

lack & Eadie, Paisley é : : e832 ae 
W. S. Osborne, Ayr ; - 341, eae 
F. Davidson, Paisley . . : 310 15 II 
J. Sharp, Johnstone. ° 255) lO 
D, Cunningham, Kilbarchan : Ok nO ME, 
J. RAFFERTY, Maxwelltown (accepted) . e254 ees 


KING’S LYNN. 
For Building Foreman’s Residence, King’s Lynn Gasworks. 
Mr, E. J. COLMAN, Architect, Market Place, King’s Lynn. 
Ola Materials. 


Wanford & Allflat, King’s Lynn £355 ayo. 714. “86 
J. Bone, King’s Lynn. : 327-710 20 15.108 0 
Hipweil, Wisbech. 2020.0 14 0 0 
Chilvers, Snettisham : B20 ODIO.) 20! BELO 
Jarvis & Melton, King’s Lynn 309 0 O 10. 2G 
W. Smith, King’s Lynn. 305 0 O 12) Dro 
READ & WILDBUR, King’s Lynn, 

(accepted ) ; ‘ 300 0 O 20 QO 
Architect’s estimate 320020210 20 0 


LONDON. 

For Building Cider Stores, Dwelling- -house and Boundary 
Walls, &c., situate in Butcher Row and White Horse 
Lane, Ratcliffe, for Mr. Henry Symons. Mr. CHARLES 
DuncH, Architect, St. Clement’s House, Clement’s Lane, 


London. Mr. James i RA Surveyor, 294 Romford 

Road, Forest Gate. 
pehardsea. so. ; : ola’ aanas HL7,100. 0 10 
Nightingale. ; 5 (0,490 “OG 
Stephens, Bastow & Co, Bristol 6,149 0 O 
jerrarath 5983 0 0 
Munday & Sons 5,803 O O 
Calnan & Co. 5025; 0. 0 
Scharien & Co.. 5,543 © oO 
E. Triggs . 5524 0 O 
G. H. Martin & Cou; 55393, 0 70 
Perry & Co... 513749 DO 
Harris & Wardrop 5,244 0 O 
Trappit & Batley 5,030 0 O 
Norman Phillips 4,889 0 O 
J. H. Johnston . 4,646 0 Oo 


LONDON— continued. 
For Rebuilding Premises, Nos. 216 and 217 Upper Street, 
Islington, for Mr. T. R. Roberts. Mr. J. KINGWELL COLE, 


Architect. Quantities by Mr. Edward 5. Mansergh. 
W. Brass & Son . . : ° . £2,498 oO 
J. Grover & Son ; . ; 4 : 2,448 0 O 
Harris & Wardrop . : . : : . 2370 0 oO 
G. S.S. Williams & Son . : A : ee te 
SGhafen® ; : : F ; - 2,356 0 © 
Dove Bros. 4 4 ’ F : ; » 25345) 0 Go 
Drew & Cadman . . Z339-@ 0 
B. E. Nightingale. : ; ; : . Saar Oo 
(, Neal 5. . : ° : : ¢ :' 23a oo 


For Additional Office Accommodation for the Infants’ Depart- 
ment, Earl Street School, Plumstead ; for Refitting the 
Existing Infants’ W.C.’s, and also for Improving the Ven- 
tilation of the Girls’ Department, &c. 


J. B. Gerrans. : ° . ° : - £1930 o 
W. H. Lorden & Son . ° ° . : I 8 ce 
a JBL. Hodgin ° e e e ° e e I27 (2) Or. 


LOWER STOKE. 
For Building Shop and Premises and Five Cottages, Lower 
toke, Kent. Mr. WALTER BANKS, Architect, Rochester.. 
J. S. Hutchinson, Chatham  . : - 41,005 O oO 


ence; Hoo . ° : ; A = x 980 0 Oo: 
C. Ellen, Hoo . 5 A 3 930 0 oO 
G. Gates, Strood . : 5 . . - 925 0 O: 
FE. Edwards, Strood . 5 ° . 895 10 oO 
J. R. BLIGH, Sheppy (accepted ) " < » 690 6 & 


NUNEATON. 
For Construction of New Road, with Sewers, Drains, Culverts,. 
Manholes, Flushing Chambers, &c., for the Nuneaton Local 
Board. Mr. J. S. PICKERING, Surveyor. 


J. Holme, Leicester . £2,208 17 s. 
W. Jenkins & Son, Leamington 1938. Oo 
A. Moreton, } Nuneaton : ; 1,467 “bo -o- 


J. WILson, Nuneaton (accepted ) 1,250. O..01 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Certificate Books for Instalments, 88.; or bel Receipt, 53. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 


SPRAGUR’S TABLES, upon application, or oie directed 
envelope. 


C. E. HORNOR 


SOUTHWARK STREET, S.E. 


QUANTITIES, &, LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with despatch. 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.c.| METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


and enlarged for 1892. 
Now ready, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Uaderteke re ieee and fom execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing] KLIK DON ROAD, 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


UANTITIES, &c, 


equal to Lithography, ote about half the cost. Technical 


C. SIMPSON & CO. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING. 
SAW MILLS:— 


HULL. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Oorrectly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 


ELECTROGRAPHED 


HINGES & BOLTS, es a 
seat , Ls J. L. ALLDAY, 
<f oY . SHAKESPEARE 
‘ NIGHTINGALE'S Sag PRINTING WORKS, 
TRADE & EVER FIRM BIRMINGHAM, 
a "| Bevelled Wood Block Y Fes aad 
COLLINCE & IMRAY'S PATENT) «flit... SPOTTISWOODE & C0, 
HINGES AND BOLTS. — |sciinaitie'co, fe Letterpress Priuters and Lithographiets, 
ata . =| Gt.Grimsby, = Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen,. : 
Ewa YCS 346 Euston RG pads <> | Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 
Hor N.W. a eeeas wg Every description of Artistic and Gommeroial 
Liehtni ne on _Giretzoat Exhiti- Lithography executed on the Premises. 


BATH 
In 5 Minutes: 


Sanitary Exhibi- 
tions, 1885 and 1886, 


Geyser. 


Say 
Ragas CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


wee dca ab tosis Tek a pat ba a Vie oh ae 
OLUME XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
_ Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.0, 


VIEWS IN CHALKE AND TINTS, 
Ulustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, £0, 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDOS, E.C. 
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ROCHESTER. 
For Building Six Cottages, Queen’s Road, Snodland, Rochester. 
Mr. J. W. NASH, Architect, Rochester. 


NOTTINGHAM, : 
For Building Shops, Highbury Road, for Mr. E. Widdowson. 
Mr. H. HARPER, Architect, Nottingham. 


; w. : , Z ; ‘ : -LY,0I7 0 0 Lee, Frindsbury : « ‘ - + wf 1204 sOno 
Carel & Son . : : : ° : ‘ ae (oe) Langridge, Birling . : - é - 1,113 0 i 
Gilbert & Gabbitas s : 3 5 isi ey Norman, Snodland . : 5 5 1,030 O ° 
R. Tilley . - F ‘ nl, 5340.0! 40 Bishop, Snodland . A 4 ° 1,017 O 
Bell & Sons e < ; . Contes hero OC Fenton, Strood . : : . 927 0 pj 
G. Sadler , - c 3 . = 1,487. 0 O Brown, Halling. , ; : ° goo oO 
Gell & Son 2 bats : A ° Z  AAZE1ON 0 WILFORD, Snodland (accepted ) : “ “ gco 90 O 
J. Shaw. «: : i “ 3 A : weld 37h OumO RTO TCRICNTT RETITe 
« Perey PBR, SOS. Cae ee Z For Building House, Shop and Premises, Snow Hill, Shelton, 

pepe ; ; ; f ; ; : 1,405 0 Oo for Mr. J. Broadhurst. Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & SONS, 
1 ean . 3 . 1,400 oe) Architects, Hanley. Quantities pened 
i: Beek ‘ - : A 1,369 0 oO Ellis, Hanley : £1,499 e) * 
J. White . d 1,297.0 0 Inskip, Longton , : 4 : 6 ease fe) 

J. Pinkett.  . . 1,266 11 o| Cornes, Hanley i ee g % 
J. SMITH, Bulwell, Nottingham (accepted ) « §1;290e O10 Coot tianley ied) re ; : ee AS 
Cook, Burslem . ; - : 3s, 1,350n Orso 
PAIGNTON. attest a 

For Building Lodge, Alteration of Chapels, &c., at Cemetery, Gallimore, Newcastle (too late) 1,505 
s Seat Mr. J. W. Wyatt, M. ASE , Surveyor. Bennett, Burslem (too late) .  . - 1,499 0 oO 
R. Harris. : - + +  +£512 © | For Additions to Bagnall Schools, for the Stoke-on-Trent 
Webber & Maunder . . . sabes mt 4754950 School Board. Messrs. R. SCRIVENER’& SoNs, Archi- 

Rabbich & Brown . : « : . » 458 0 oO tects, Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. 
STREATHAM J. Heath, Endon. é ; ‘ ° : Span: Mor Lo! 
3 < : : . Om Ono 
For Building Stable, Bramington, Streatham. Mr. WILLIAM eae ar Stake 4 : i : ; F a anes 
b= . . . . 9 ° e . 

Hwnt, Architect, 5 York Buildings, Duke Street, Adelphi, Godwin, Hanley . ; ‘ POLS 0 

Mune VorallStoke\! «co ta tunis 665 0 0 
C.wall .. : . : 5 : < “At 195 O O Scrage. Meer nall j Cine 
H. L. Roeney ; : 5 pin’ Me A CLARKSON, Cheddleton (accepted ) 580 Io oO 
eran Wells & Co. ris 112 o o| For Additions to Harpfield Schools, for the Stoke-on-Trent 
Hill Bros. . : : Ter OwrOs VO School Board. Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & SONS, Archi- 
Turtle & Appleton 1,095 O O tects. Quantities supplied. 

Johnson & Co. . 1,080 0 Oo Maddock, Newcastle : : : « £2,120+0. 0 
B. Nightingale . : 1,076 0 oO Ball & Robinson, Stoke . 5 : 2 §1,09R boo 
Holliday & Greenwood 1047.10" 0 Clark, Hanley ; C Ae, “Ney fo) 
W. Downs. : : 1,022 0 Oo Bradbury, Stoke 1,500 0 O 
Somerford & Sons 998 oO oO ElL.is, Hanley T450O..0 
S. Knight . 998 0 Oo Gallimore, Newcastle 14250 0 
Smith & Sons GSEaON O Breeze, Stoke : 353 ONO 
E. P. BULLED & Co. (accepted) 967 0 oO YOXALL, Stoke (accepted 1,345 0 O 


on ROSS Far able bi etal Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


“ADAMANT, HULL” SEE L.SEwZ’sS 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices: —121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


ONEY meURE FOR LONDON F O G 
at : . 


MANT /feq 
ADA DBMANT Fe 


6 SKELSEYS \Wua 
io! 


STOVES, 
CALORIFER. 


Central resp ee et ee 
ABS 


MOK CONSUMING, 
attested by the National Smoke Abatement Institution. 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway) 


ECONOMY IN FUEL, 35 TO 45 PER CENT. 
FOR DWELLINGS, HALLS, 
and PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


Rapid Heating. Excellent Ventilation. No dust in 
the room, Perfect and simple Regulation of Warmth, 


40,000 in Use. 


Patented Everywhere. Particulars sent Free, 


Manufacturer, 95 & 97 OXFORD ST., idee a W. 


EXE: TIvi, 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit all 


Summer-dried Stone for Winter use. 
All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sot Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 


requirements. 


- Workshops:_DEAN STR EE Tr, Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRVS, 
Telegrams, Telephone 
Gebthonet. HE 35,099. 


Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, pA RE 


Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our 
AND AT STALL AT BUILDING 


Vol. XLVI. of THE ARCHITECT. 


London Show-rooms: 


EXHIBITION, AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 42s, 6d. 


:—GS OXFORD STREET, 


N. 


Office—175 Strand, London, WO, 
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SUFPLEM=AT 


TRING. 


For Building Cemetery Chapel, Lodge, Boundary Walls, &c., 
Mr. WM. HUCKVALE, Architect. 


Tring. 
W. Richardson, Brixton: 
French & Ellwood, Sandy 
Rk. Facey, Taunton 
Martin & Co., Croydon : 
Webster & Cannon, Aylesbury. 
J. Payne, Hampstead : : 
H. Finchin, Tring - : 
Smith & Son, Tring . ; : : 
Honour & Son, Tring (accepted) . 


WEST HAM. 


For Building Free Library, Barking Road, Canning Town, 


West Ham, E. 
ford, E. 
Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth . 
J. Holland, Poplar : 
A. Kellett, Willesden 
Allen & Son, Kilburn ; 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich 
Perry & Co.,, Bow . : : 5 
GREGAR & SON, Stratford (accepted ) 
F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone , 


WES?TON-SUPER-MARE. 
For Building Science. and Art Schools, Weston-super-Mare. 
Messrs. PRICE & WOOLER, Architects, Weston-super- 


Mare. 
J. Wilcox, Weston-super-Mare . 
C. Taylor, Weston-super-Mare. 
C. Addicott, Weston-super-Mare 
H. A. Forse, Bristol . : : 
A. J. Dorey, Weston-super-Mar 


T. PALMER & SON, Weston-super-Mare 


cepted) . ° 


WOKING. 


For Building a Detached Residence on Mount Hermon Road, 
Mr. R. CLAMP, A.R.EB.AS Archi4 


for Mr. Alfred Wright. 
tect, The Retreat, Woking. 
W. J. BUTT, Woking *. 4 


* Accepted at 800/. subject to modifications. 


—_. 


“ SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 


ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
sess than 10 per cent. residue. 
h Over 10,000 ons eg to 
\\ Cardiff and Hereford Water 
% Works. 

Specially adapted for Con- 
8 crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


J ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
ruta carrying,and cheapestCement 

SS in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
Pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD & CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, 
BLUE LiAs LIMg, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


INGTON & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chambers 


* oe 


HYDRAULIC 


STREET, 


ASPHALTE LONDON, 


AND 
FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 
Steem 8awing, Moulding, Turning, ana 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


Mr. LEWIS ANGELL, ‘Architect, Strat- 


6 tae for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particnlars 


WALTHAM CROSS. 
For Building Nine Houses for Mr. J. Dewey. 
W. Pavey, Winchmore Hill, Waltham Cross (accep/ed).. 


£3,107" O80 No competition. 
025927120 tO 
2,789 4 5 WINCHMORE HILL. 
2,693 © ©} For Rebuilding the Green Dragon Hotel, with Stables, Coach- 
2,390 O O house, &c., for Mrs. Parkin. Messrs. GEORGE J. SKIPPER, 
2,247" "O' 8D F.R.I.B.A., & F. W. SKIPPER, Architects, Opie Street,. 
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ELECTRICAL. 


AT the Mansion House on Monday evening a private view. 
took place of the electric light installation, carried out by the 
Planet Flectrical Engineering Company, Limited. A large 


. £2,159 o o| number of incandescent lights have been fitted, and amongst 
. 1,841 o o| the rooms thus lighted are the Egyptian Hall, the Venetian 
1,830 o o| Room, the Long Parlour, the Saloon, State Drawing Room, 

1,770 o o| Morning Room, Lady Mayoress’s Boudoir, Justice Room, &c.. 

: “el, SOIgKO O° THE Manufacturer, Pittsburgh, says :—Mount Washington, 
(ac- N.H., is to be capped with the largest electric arc light ever 
1,568 oO o| made, and the highest beam of artificial light in the world. It 


can be easily seen from Portland, and under proper conditions 
it can probably be seen even from Boston. 

THE Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has forwarded 
memorial on electrical coast communication to Lord Salisbury,. 
and to the War Office, the Admiralty, the Board of Trade, the 
Post Office and Trinity House, setting forth that for the proper 
utilisation, as well as the economical working, of the coastguard 
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and lifeboat services, thorough communication between the 
lightships, lighthouses, stations and adjacent ports is a neces- 
sity ; that in parts of the kingdom the railways and telegraphs 
run parallel and close to the coast, so that the expense of con- 
necting the stations, &c., both with the national telegraph 
system and with one another would be comparatively small ; 
and that in respect of providing such facilities as are proposed, 
this country, notwithstanding its great revenue, opulence and 
trade, has fallen behind several other countries, including one, 
at least, of its own colonies. 


THE report submitted at the meeting of the Liverpool 
Electric Supply Company, Limited, showed that the demand 
for electricity continued to increase, in consequence of which 
it had been found necessary to extend their mains. A dividend 
of 43 per cent. was declared. The number of lamps connected 
with the company’s supply mains on December 31, 1891, was 
equivalent to 14,966 lamps of 16 candle-power each. 


A REPORT has been presented to the Wallasey Local Board 
by Mr, A, Bromley Holmes, C.E., as to the practicability and 
cost of lighting the district with electric light, utilising any 
power that might be available at Seacombe and Egremont 
ferries, and also as to how far the proposed new gasworks 
could be utilised for both gas and electrical works. The re- 
port stated that ample space for a generating station could be 
without inconvenience provided at the new gasworks, and as 
for a scattered district like Wallasey a high-tension system of 
distribution would be necessary, the position of the gasworks 
would not be unsuitable for such a station. There was no 
engineering difficulty in supplying the light to any portion of 
the district. The smallest station that could be worked with 
reasonable prospect of success would be one capable of supply- 
ing 5,000 sixteen candle-power incandescent lamps or the 
equivalent. The cost of such a station, including distributing 
mains and all other plant, would be 30,000/. From a station 
of this size in full operation electricity could be supplied to 
the public at 7d. per unit, which was practically equivalent to 
gas at 6s. per 1,000 cubic feet. At present the price of gas 
was 35. per 1,000 feet. The cost of electric light would be 
gradually reduced, and in a few years electricity would be 
supplied at a cost equivalent to the present price of gas. 


THE City Engineer of Liverpool, Mr. Boulnois, has 
reported to the Watch Committee in regard to the proposal to 
substitute electricity for gas in the lighting of the public streets. 
After describing the results of the experiments that had been 


| 
| 


made, the engineer embodied in his report the information he 


had obtained from other towns where the electric light is now 
in use for public purposes. Two things had to be considered, 
first, the increase in the illuminating power, and, secondly, 
equal illumination at a reduced cost. The engineer explained 
the best mode of electric lighting now available, and compared 
it with the illumination of the streets by gas. In the large area 
bounded by Hanover Street on the one side and Tithebarn 
Street on the other, the cost annually would be 9,8582., whereas 
the present cost of lighting the same Is 3,863/.; but the estimated 
cost of the electric light jincluded the whole of the expenditure 
on the installation as well as interest on sinking fund and all 
initial charges, The committee considered it was not at 
present advisable to adopt the system in the city. 


AN electric light installation has been completed at Cardiff 
for Messrs. Hopkins’ new pile of buildings. ‘The installation 
has been carried out by Messrs. Gilbert & Co. 


THE Welsh Manufacturing and Wool Sampling Company, 
Limited, contemplate introducing the electric light into the 
mills and warehouses at Llanidloes and Glanghywedog. 


At the meeting of the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
this evening (Friday) papers will be read on “ Electrometers,” 
by Mr. McDonall, and on “ Electric Welding,” by Messrs. 
M. S. Poore and C. V. Drysdale. 


THE civil authorities of Louvain invite tenders, by May 1 
next, forthe electric lighting of thefRue de la Station, La Place 
de la Station, La Grande Place and the theatre. Tenders are also 
being invited for the electric lighting of the military establish- 
ment at Briancon, France. 

AN installation of the electric light is being carried out in 
the block of buildings in Westminster, “St, Ermm’s Mansions,” 
by Messrs. Croggon & Co., Limited. 


AT Coventry Messrs. Mappin & Webb will have the electric 
light in their new showroom, and the contract for running the 
wires and fittings has been given to the Sheffield Electric Light 
Company. 

THE vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Leyland, in the 
directorate of the Edison and Swan United Electric Light 
Company, Limited, has been filled up, Major Flood Page having 
been elected deputy chairman. 

THE Gas Committee of the Burnley Town Council have 
advised the carrying out of the provisional order for electric 
lighting, and that application be made to the Local Government 
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Board for sanction to borrow 25,000/. for such purposes, the 
borough surveyor to prepare in the meanwhile plans and 
estimates for the erection of an electric lighting station. 


SEVERAL new limited companies have been lately regis- 
tered, viz. the Electrical Plant, the Eston Arc Lamp, the Pioneer 
Telephone, T. Ritchie & Co. .. Windsor and Eton Electric 
Light, &c. 

THE Birmingham Grand Theatre has just been lighted 
by electricity. The current is supplied by the Birmingham 
Electric Supply Company. The work of fitting up the theatre 
has been carried out by Messrs. Fowler, Lancaster & Co., 
Limited. 

THE General Direction of the Telegraphs of Spain, 10 Calle 
de Carretas, Madrid, invite tenders until the 26th inst. for the 
supply of 40,000 sheet zinc cylinders. 

AN automatic machine has been placed near the letter-box 
at Charing Cross Station in electrical connection with the 
Postal Telegraph Office opposite the station. By dropping a 
penny into the slot, and pulling out the slide, a brown-coloured 
envelope is obtained. This envelope contains another envelope 
and a card. The communication is to be written on the card 
and enclosed in the white envelope. This, with the fees for 
delivery, which have been fixed at threepence per mile, 
is enclosed in the outer envelope, and deposited in the box 
behind the flap. The act of withdrawing the slide sends the 
call-signal to the telegraph office, and a messenger is despatched 
to collect the special letters. 

SANCTION has been given by the Local Government Board 
to the St. Helen’s Corporation to borrow 1,700/. for the ven- 
tilation and electric lighting of the Town Hall and municipal 
offices. 

THE prospectus of the Hobart Tramway Company, which 
has been formed to work the Hobart tramway, and to fully equip 
and work it by electric power, is issued. 

FIFTEEN tenders have been received by the Worcester Cor- 
poration for the supply of electric light under the provisions of 
their order, and Mr. W.H. Preece, F.R.S., was engaged to 
advise the Council on the tenders. 

THE sub-committee entrusted with the question of electric 
lighting by the Edinburgh Town Council are at present engaged 
in collecting information of what is being done in other towns. 


THE General Direction of the Posts and Telegraphs of Bul- 
garia, Sophia, have lately invited tenders for “the supply of 


37 tons of telegraph wire of 4 mm. diameter, half a ton of tele- 
graph wire of 2 mm. diameter, 11,000 insulators, and 11,000 
iron hooks. 


TRADE NOTES. 


At the East Surrey Ironworks, Croydon, business has been 
very brisk for some time past, and all hands have been fully 
employed. Facilities exist here for turning out work of a high 
character and on a large scale. Among other castings we 
noticed lately some very massive iron columns, which showed 
both good material and workmanship. 

THE demolition of the church of St. Olave’s, Old Jewry, 
E.C., due to the advancing wave of commerce, is proceeding 
very ‘rapidly, and on the site thereof offices will doubtless soon 
be erected. A fine suite of offices we notice close by are 
approaching completion. These have been built by Mr. Oliver 
Cromwell, of Kensington and Chiselhurst. The granite on the 
works has been supplied by Messrs. J. Whitehead & Sons, 
of Aberdeen, while the sculpture has been executed by Mr. A. 
Walley. 

MR. ERNEST IVE, C.E., has recently left the service of 
Messrs. Bewick & Moreing, civil and mining engineers, in order 
to take up an important appointment which he has been for- 
tunate enough to secure as surveyor in the Engineers’ Depart- 
ment of the London County Council at Spring Gardens, and he 
has received many hearty congratulations, we understand, on 
his advancement. 

THE South-Eastern Gazette says the tenders of Messrs. G. E. 
Wallis & Sons, contractors, of Maidstone, have been accepted 
by the War Departmant for the erection of officers’ quarters, 
mess establishments and other works at Shorncliffe Camp, 
amounting to nearly 30,000/., and also for the erection of cadets’ 
quarters at the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich at a cost 
of upwards of 4,000/, The same firm recently secured the con- 
tract for the erection of engine and boiler-house, &c., at Forstal, 
for the Maidstone Waterworks Company. 

THE parish church, Galashiels, has just been reopened 
after extensive alterations, the ventilation having been carried 
out by Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co. 

THE Rhyl Improvement Commissioners have decided to 
asphalt the whole of the promenade (30,000 superficial yards) 
at a cost of 2,o00/., and the contract has been let to the Val de 
Travers Paving Company, Limited, Birmingham, 
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_ THE contract in connection with the Crieff Waterworks for 
laying the new cast-iron pipes (9-inch inside diameter) which 
are to replace the present fireclay ones for a distance of 
between two and three miles in Glenturret has been secured by 
Mr. Archibald Thomson, plumber, Crieff, the contract price for 
furnishing the pipes, laying them, &c., being 1,8407, With the 
completion of this contract the whole track from Loch Turret 
to Crieff will have been laid with iron pipes of from 9 to 
Io inches diameter, 

AT the meeting of the Yardley School Board the sites and 
buildings committee reported that seven tenders had been 
received for the erection of the Yardley Wood School. The 
tender of Messrs. John Harley & Son, Smethwick, Ofe25370/- 
was accepted, subject to the approval of the Education Depart- 
ment. 

To warm the new mansion at Monkstown, Dublin, the 
patent warm-air ventilating grates, manufactured by Mr. John 
Grundy, of London and Tyldesley, are being fixed. 

THE new schools, Ely, near Cardiff, are being warmed and 
ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates and fresh-air inlet panels, the same being sup- 
plied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


AN important step was made in the Plumbers’ Registration 
movement by the second reading of the Plumbers’ Bill. The 
Bill undoubtedly supplies “ the missing link” in sanitary legis- 
lation. Hitherto the numerous enactments about plumbers’ 
work have entirely omitted any provision for the efficiency of 
the men who have to carry it out. That the Bill is generally 
accepted is amply shown by the number of petitions in its favour 
which have been presented to Parliament from the plumbers 
and sanitary authorities, as well as a great many prominent 
citizens, of the chief centres of Great Britain and Ireland, 


THE Board of Guardians, Ludlow, have accepted the tender 
of Messrs. Barker & Perkins, of Peterborough, for a new 
steam-cooking apparatus, at a cost of 126/. 


AT a meeting of the Wakefield City Council it transpired 
that the scavengers had had their wages stopped for the half- 
day of the funeral of the Duke of Clarence. The sum amounted 
to 3/. 5s. By vote it was ordered that the money should be 
paid to the men, and several members of the Council charac- 
terised the proceedings of the committee in strong terms. 


Av Cairo the Government have agreed to construct the 
syphons under the Mahmoudieh Canal, which are necessary 


for the drainage and gravitation of the lands of the Aboukir 
Reclamation Company and of the adjoining properties into 
Lake Mareotis. The work is to be commenced immediately 
and finished before high Nile, in order to avoid any chance of 
a rupture of the canal supplying Alexandria with fresh water, 
as occurred last November. The syphons will drain about 
seventy square miles, and will abolish a long-standing want in 
the province of Behereh, which is low-lying, so that its produc- 
tiveness is checked by want of drainage, 


VARIETIES. 


WE are informed by Mr. T. W. F. Newton, architect, 121 Col- 
more Row, Birmingham, that he has taken Mr. A. E. Cheatle, 
who has been in his office during the past six years, into 
partnership, as from January 1 last. The style of the new firm 
will be “T. W. F. Newton & Cheatle.” 

THE sum of 4,050/, has been expended on the works for the 
strengthening of the outer pier at Scarborough,. excluding 
engineer’s charges, but including the cost of plant. The 
engineer, Mr. P. Messent, C.E., of Tynemouth, recommends 
the execution of further work on the upper portion of the 
face-wall, 

AT a meeting of the Linlithgow Town Council it was 
agreed that the whole Council should act as a committee to 
co-operate with the Edinburgh Architectural Society and any 
other parties interested in the matter, with the view of inducing 
the Government to augment the sum which had been voted for 
the repairs on the Linlithgow Palace. 

THE Literary Institution, Altrincham, has been transferred 
by the directors to the Local Board. A committee of the whole 
of the members of the Board and six outsiders has been 
appointed and authorised to apply to the County Council for a 
grant in aid of the fund to enlarge the building. 

ALARM has been caused at New Romney because of the 
encroachment of the sea, which has flooded the land for two 
miles, At St. Mary’s Coastguard Station the wall has been 
washed away, and the building surrounded by water. Dym- 
church wall is also greatly damaged, and it is estimated that it 
will cost 14,000/. to repair breaches. 

AT a public meeting held in the Town Hall, Dundee, 
to consider a proposal to establish a new hospital for in- 
curables in the city, a committee was appointed to prepare 
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a scheme and submit it to the Cobb trustees, who have 60,000/. 
to distribute amongst useful charitable and benevolent institu- 
tions. 

THE gas committee of Aberdeen Town Council contemplate 
the promotion of a Bill in Parliament to enable the Corporation 
to borrow 150,000/. to 200,000/. for carrying out alterations and 
additions at the gasworks. 

THE city surveyor of Carlisle, Mr. Howard Smith, has 
been invited by the Council of the Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain to deliver at the Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on 
April 30, a lecture to sanitary officers upon the subject of the 
collection and disposal of house and street refuse, and its 
destruction by means of destructors, cremators, and other 
mechanical apparatus. 

THE annual meeting of the Glasgow Architectural Associa- 
tion has just been held, Mr. W. J. Anderson, president, in the 
chair. The committee’s report on the past session’s work shows 
that the affairs of the Association are in a very satisfactory 
condition. ‘There is a membership of eighty-nine. The fol- 
lowing were elected office-bearers of coming session :—Hon. 
president, Mr. William Forrest Salmon, F.R.I.B.A.; president, 
Mr. Alexander M‘Gibbon ; vice-president, Mr. Alexander N. 
Paterson, M.A. ; secretaries, Mr. L. Douglas Penman and Mr. 
John White ; treasurer, Mr. Andrew Muirhead; librarian, Mr. 
George S. Hill; committee, Mr. William J. Anderson, Mr. 
Robert J. Gildard, Mr. Andrew Robertson, and Mr, William 
Watson. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Board Schools, Bearpark, co. Durham, are about to be 
altered and enlarged from .plans, &c., by Mr. H. T. Gradon, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Durham, for the Elvet St. Oswald School Board. 

Mr. W. J. PAYNE, builder, of Kettering, has been elected a 
member of the Northamptonshire County Council. 

THE corner-stone of a new engine-house has been laid at 
New Begin, Lowmoor, where the Lowmoor Company, Limited, 
are putting down an entirely new plant for the manufacture of 
pig-iron. A large cold blast-furnace is in course of erection 
and another is to be put up, and when these are in working 
order the other furnaces of the Company, one of which has 
been used for about 100 years, will be discarded. Powerful 
engines and six large boilers are to be put down, and all the 
coal and ironstone from the Company’s pits will be delivered 
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by rail on the spot. The engines are being made by Messrs, 
Tannett, Walker & Co., Hunslet, the blast-furnaces by Messrs. 
Head, Wrightson & Co., Stockton-on-Tees, and the boilers are 
being made at Lowmoor. 


AT a ratepayers’ meeting held in Farsley it was resolved to 
erect a new Town Hall for the accommodation of the various 
public bodies and the general convenience of the inhabitants. 
It was also decided that a thorough canvass of the village 
should be made for subscriptions towards the cost of the 
building, and the Local Board by resolution were empowered 
to make up the deficiency out of the rates. A committee was 
appointed to carry out the scheme. 


SINCE 1873 fifty-three churches have been built in the 
diocese of Chester, at a cost of 226,ro01/,, and ninety-one 
churches have been restored, at a cost of 276,232/. 

Att the holding of the Motherwell Dean of Guild Court 
plans were submitted by Mr. Alex. Cullen, F.S.A., and passed 
for the erection of a three-storey building by Mr. John M‘Lachlan, 
“Castle” Vaults, on the site of his existing property at the 
Cross. The building will be of artistic design. 


THE annual dinner af the Master Masons’ Association, 
Aberdeen, was presided over by Mr. John Fyfe, and over fifty 
sat down to dinner. 

THE annual dinner of the Dundee Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation has just taken place. Mr. A. Duncan, the president, 
occupied the chair. There was a large attendance, including 
representatives of the municipality, the architectural profession, 
and the building trades. 

THE executors of the late Mr. Walker, contractor for the 
Barry Dock, made a claim for 204,000/. for extras ‘incurred 
while carrying out the works. The matter went to arbitration ; 
the Barry Company offered 50,000/. in settlement. The 
executors refused to accept less than 70,000/. By an award 
just made the Company have to pay Mr. Walker’s executors 
about 53,000/. 

It was decided by the joint committee of the Devonport 
Ship Constructive Association and Dockyard and Keyham 
Labour Federation, who have had the scheme for the erection 
of workmen’s dwellings under consideration, at a meeting just 
held, to at once proceed to register the company and take 
all necessary steps to develop the undertaking. 

Mr. Davip PorTER, of Aberdeen, has obtained the con- 
tract, amounting to 13,000/., for the erection of the lighthouse 
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which is to be erected at Rattray Head from the designs of Mr. 
D. A. Stevenson. 

THE Baths Committee of the Bath Town Council recom- 
mend the enlargement of the Pump Room at an estimated cost 
of from 40,000/. to 45,0007. 

IT is proposed to build a higher grade school at Barnsley by 
the local School Board. 

THE Southport Town Council intend to build an additional 
boathouse at the new lake at a cost of 915/. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE Forestry Committee of the Michigan State Board of 
Agriculture has decided to ask the lumbermen of the State to 
raise 10,000 dols. for a forestry exhibit at the Columbian Ex- 
position, to which 3,500 dols., set aside for the purpose by the 
State, will be added, making 13,500 dols. in all. The com- 
mittee is composed of prominent lumbermen, and they have 
determined the Michigan forestry exhibit shall be a fine one. 

A NEw building law is before the New York Legislature. 
It was prepared by the Superintendent of Buildings for New 
York and the Board ef Fire Underwriters, American Institute 
of Architects, Architectural Iron Association, Mechanics’ 
Trade Exchange and Real Estate Owners and Builders’ 
Association, Generally stated, according to the New York 
Lngineering News, the Bill provides for thicker walls and 
4 inches of brick between floor beams. All buildings over five 
storeys high must be fireproof, including dwellings. Allowners 
of factories must within ninety days after the passage of the 
Act employ competent experts to ascertain the weight imposed 
upon each floor ; the expert and the owner must swear to this 
statement and forward it to the Superintendent of Buildings, 
who is authorised to remove unsafe weights. ‘The proper floor 
load for dwelling-houses is fixed at 70 lbs. per square foot ; for 
office buildings, too Ibs., and for factories, 150 lbs. ; and floors 
must be proportioned for these weights. Elevators in hotels 
must be enclosed by walls of brick or stone; and in all hotel 
buildings over four storeys high a separate, continuous stair- 
way is to be provided and enclosed with brick walls. 

THE same paper says an electric tender is now attached to 
the vestibuled limited train between Chicago and Milwaukee. 
This is a steel car, 33 feet long, g feet wide, and weighing 
65,000 Ibs. It contains in one of its two compartments a 


tubular boiler 13 feet 9 inches long, with its furnace. In the 
other compartment are a Westinghouse engine, an Edison 
dynamo, a steel water-tank and all the apparatus necessary for 
equipping a small electric light station. The boiler is used for 
supplying steam to the dynamo engine and for heating ten cars 
in the train. In summer the tender is to be detached, and the 
dynamo, placed in the baggage car, will be run by steam from 
the locomotive. The dynamo usually supplies 154 lights, one 
over each chair in the drawing-room car and one in each 
sleeping berth. 

Tue electric plant of the Virginius mine, Colorado, is 
instanced as a fair illustration of the great benefits to western 
mining interests which have been brought about by the 
application of electricity as a motive power for mining 
machinery. The Virginius is situated on Mount Sneffles, near 
Ouray, Colorado, at an altitude of some 12,500 feet. . It 
formerly cost 15 dols. per ton for coal with which to operate 
this mine, as all fuel had to be transported up the mountains on 
burros. The cost of coal reached 100 dols. per day, or an 
aggregate annual expense of 36,000 dols. for fuel alone. Every 
cent of this heavy running expense is now saved to the mine 
owners. The new operating force of the Virginius is water- 
power transmitted by dynamos located at Red Canyon Creek, 
four miles from the mine. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


Tap Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia will erect a build- 
ing, constructed entirely of material made by members of 
the club, with intent that it be headquarters for manufacturers, 
not only of Philadelphia, but of the entire country. 

A NUMBER of influential Norwegians, residing in Chicago, have 
formed an association with the purpose of having a Norwegian 
artist paint a large picture representing Lief Erickson starting 
on his voyage of discovery of America, and also of erecting in 
Chicago a monument to the noted Norwegian discoverer. It 
is the intention to exhibit the painting in sthe Art Gallery, and 
to erect the monument in one of the Chicago parks. 

THE women of Denver are engaged in raising 10,00c dols, 
with which to contribute something notable to the Colorado 
exhibit. They propose to get Preston Powers to reproduce in 
bronze, one-eighth larger than life-size, his celebrated group, The 
Closing Era, which represents a dead buffalo and a solitary 
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Indian in melancholy contemplation of it—the two forming, as 
Bierstadt says in commending the project, a “ perpetuation in 
bronze of a dual departing race.” After exhibition at Chicago, 
it is the intention to place the group in the capitol grounds at 
Denver. 

THE Bristol (England) Chamber of Commerce has under- 
taken to furnish an exhibit that will doubtless attract a great 
deal of attention. In addition to a representation of the manu- 
factures of the place, the exhibit will show much in illustration 
of the lives and discoveries of John and Sebastian Cabot, upon 
whose early American explorations is based England’s claim to 
its past and present possessions in America. The Merchant 
Venturers’ Guild has agreed to contribute Cabot relics, of which 
it has a large collection. 

THE main World’s Fair buildings, exclusive of what will be 
necessary for their roofs and for their interior finishing, require 
250,0co panes of glass and about 250 tons of paint. An ex- 
penditure of almost 500,000 dols. is necessary for these items. 
The great Manufactures Building requires 50 tons of paint and 
30,000 panes of glass of twenty-six different sizes, the average 
size being 27 by 44 inches. 
will be 112 circular sashes, 12 feet in diameter, each containing 
thirty-seven lights, and sixty-eight semicircular sashes, 22 feet 
in diameter, having sixty lights each. 


In the Electricity Building there will be 40,coo panes of 
class, or more than in any other exposition structure. This 
building will be especially conspicuous at night, as, owing to its 
extensive glass surface, the brilliancy of its electrical exhibit 
will be strikingly visible from the outside. 

THE Administration Building requires only 4,500 lights of 
glass, yet it will present finer artistic effects in glazing than will 
any other structure. The climax of ornamental glazing will be 
seen in a great ceiling sash in the mammoth dome, 200 feet 
above the floor of the rotunda. This will have 150 lights of 
many different sizes and of beautifully contrasted colours. 


Mrs. POTTER PALMER, president of the Board of Lady 
Managers, has sent out the following specifications for marble 
and granite columns, for the information of those who may 
desire to contribute such columns for the Woman’s Building :— 
“tT, Groups: Twenty-four columns, in two groups of four and 
two of eight similar shafts. Cannot use white or grey stone in 
these groups. Dimensions, 16 inches in diameter, 10 feet high. 
2. Single columns: If none of these groups can be furnished 
we would like single columns with cut cap and base, made from 
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designs supplied by us or from drawings submitted to us by the 
donors. These columns are not to be placed in the archi- 
tecture of the building, but are to be used as standards to carry 
urns or electric lights. They may, therefore, vary in design 
and colour. 3. Pilasters: Pilasters in groups of two may be 
used. Dimensions, to feet high, 16 inches wide, 5 inches thick. 
These columns need not be monoliths, but may be made in two 
or three pieces. If any of these groups are offered we would 
like to see a sample of the stone, and if we can use it we will 
send working drawings for the shaft. Freight charges to be 
defrayed by the donors.” 

THE contractors who are putting up the big steel trusses 
for the roof of the Manufactures Building are getting ready for 
the biggest “barn-raising” in history. ‘There are twenty-seven 
main trusses, with a span of 380 feet and a height of 211 feet. 
They are 14 feet wide at the floor and to feet at the apex. 
These trusses, with the eight smaller gable trusses, weigh about 
10,800,000 Ibs. The main trusses weigh about 350,000 Ibs. 
each, and they are to be raised in position from the floor. To 
handle these great iron structures a “traveller” is being con- 
structed on the floor of the building, 50 feet by 260 feet and 
120 feet high. On top of this “traveller” will be raised a 
central tower 135 feet high, so that the total height of this great 
lifting arrangement is 255 feet. It will weigh 720,000 lbs., and 
over half a million feet of lumber will be used in its construc- 
tion. The floor of the building will not, of course, bear this 
great weight, and the “traveller ” will move ona track specially 
prepared for it. As much as is necessary of the floor will be 
torn up, and three rows of piles will be driven to support the 
“traveller.” When the work of raising the trusses is finished, 
this piling will be sawed off and the floor relaid. Another big 
“traveller” is being rigged on the floor of Machinery Hall to 
erect the ironwork in that structure—a task scarcely less 
difficult. 


THE LATE MR. HUDSON. 


WE record with regret the decease, on the 2nd instant, of Mr. 
William Hudson, architect and surveyor, formerly of No. 19 
Bennet’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons (now renamed Godliman 
Street). Mr. Hudson was well known throughout the City, 
particularly in the ward of Castle Baynard, in the parish of St. 
Benet, Paul’s Wharf; he served the office of churchwarden for 
eight years, having been overseer for eight years previously 
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Mr. Hudson, during his professional career, held several 
appointments. He was for about half a century surveyor in 
London to the West of England Fire Office; at one time 
assessment surveyor to the Commissioners of Sewers ; and, 
until his recent retirement from business, was surveyor to the 
Saddlers’ Company, a member of the Vintners’ Company, and 
for many years a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution and also 
of the Surveyors’ Club. As an architect he has erected many 
important buildings, principally warehouses and City premises ; 
his design was selected in a limited competition for the City of 
London Union offices in Bartholomew Close. Mr. Hudson 
partially relinquished active work in the year 1880, when he was 
joined in partnership by his son, Mr. Arthur B. Hudson, F.S.1. 

(the present C.C.), and Mr. A. C. Bulmer Booth, A.R.1.B.A., 

who was formerly in practice in Buckingham Street, Strand, 
under the style of Wm. Hudson, Son & Booth. He retired 
entirely in 1889, when the style was altered to Hudson & Booth. 

Mr. Hudson was in his eightieth year, and throughout a long 
busy life was much respected, both in his profession and out of 
it. He leaves a widow, and, of a numerous family, five sons 
and four daughters survive. His eldest son, Mr. Wm. H. H. 
Hudson, M.A., is professor of mathematics at King’s College, 
London. The interment took place on Saturday last at 
Brompton Cemetery. 


BUILDERS AND BY-LAWS. 


A CASE of importance to the building trade has just been before 
the Middlesbrough stipendiary, when the borough engineer 
charged Robert Braithwaite, builder, with omitting to cause 
the whole surface of the site of five dwelling- houses to be 
covered with concrete, as shown in his plans. 

The borough engineer, Mr. E. D. Lathom, said he sent the 
plans for these houses back to defendant because he did not 
show concrete under both the floors and walls, and amended 
plans were sent in showing 6 inches of concrete. The walls 
had, however, been erected without the concrete beneath, and 
on giving defendant notice he still refused to carry out the 
plans. In witness’s opinion the concrete was absolutely 
necessary to make the houses habitable and healthy, as the 
ground was of damp clay. He now insisted on concrete being 
placed beneath both the walls and floors of all dw elling-houses 
in the borough, his twenty-three years’ experience having 
shown it to be absolutely necessary in Middlesbrough. 


CROSSLEY’S _ 
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For the defence, Mr. Meek, solicitor, contended, and called 
Mr. J. W. Bottomley, architect, to prove that the concrete was 
not essential, and that builders were at liberty to deviate from 
the plans so long as they did not infringe the by-laws. 

The stipendiary held that defendant was bound by the 
plans he deposited, and which received the approval of the 
Streets Committee, but adjourned the case for two months to 
enable defendant to comply with the plans. 


THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE,—III. 


THE inventive mind is never at rest—that may be taken as an 
axiom ; but it is curious to hear Mr. E. H. Jones, Messrs. 
CHUBB & SONS’ representative, tell us that he is still trying to 
improve upon that which, in our opinion, approximates perfec- 
tion as closely as mechanical and electrical appliances will 
permit. The actual (partial) opening of a safe door is indicated 
electrically, as will shortly be described, but it is first necessary 
to give some account of the mechanism of the lock. The bolts 
at the back and front of the door are shot, not horizontally, but 
diagonally, at angles of about 45 degrees, to the base of the 
safe, two upwards and two downwards. By this arrangement 
the bolts very nearly counterbalance one another, and, from 
their dovetailing into the sides of the safe, render their with- 
drawal by force practically impossible. The bolts are easily 
moved by a four-winged cam on the actuating centre. One 
form of safe is fitted with a time-lock of very ingenious con- 
struction. The owner of the safe calculates how many hours 
will elapse before access thereto will be necessary, and sets the 
clock accordingly ; then the safe cannot be opened until the 
clock has run down to zero. The proprietor himself even has 
no means of opening it until that time. In this safe the bolts 
are fitted with contact pieces, which control an electric circuit 
which operates an electro-magnet. Should the bolts be with- 
drawn one-eighth of an inch an alarm is sounded in any room 
in which the alarm-bell may be placed. 

Messrs. CHUBB & SONS also show another form of safe in 
which the contacts are opened and the alarm sounded by open- 
ing the door, but within this outer door—which is composite 
and 14 inches thick—is a second door made of 24-inch solid 
cast steel. The alarm sounded by the opening of the first door 
will give ample time to seize the marauders before they get 
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show a large number of electric bells up to 12 inches in 
diameter. The contact-pillar is cast on to its own base, and 
certainty of action thus secured. Instead of the usual drop 
indicators, pendulums fitted with armatures are used where 
several bells are mounted in one room. On ringing a bell the 
pendulum armature is attracted, and when it is released the 
pendulum oscillates for a short time. Messrs. Croggon & Co. 
supply single-stroke and other bells for mining signals and other 
purposes ; a new design of telephone is also made by this firm, 
and their display of electric-light fittings in wrought-iron and 
copper presents many elegant examples. A new wall-plug of 
very compact form, having a contact piece at the top, is also 
shown. 

The electrical lighting of the Crystal Palace during the past 
eight years has been effected by “ Giilcher ” arc lamps, of which 
there are 80 of 2,000-candle power. THE GULCHER 
ELECTRIC LiGHT & POWER COMPANY, LIMITED, show two of 
their new type “ Battersea” dynamos at work in the machine- 
room. These are 4o-unit machines, giving a current of 
600 amperes at a tension of 65 volts. There is also a 20-unit 
“Fricker ” alternating current dynamo, which drives 200 lights 
on the stage of the Crystal Palace Theatre and some 50 lights 
in the company’s stand in the south nave, where may be seen 
specimens of “Gilcher” armatures, armature windings, com- 
mutators, main switches and special small dynamos to give out- 
puts of 20, 30 and 4o lights respectively for private-house in- 
stallations. Their factory arc lamps for mill-lighting are also 
shown in action. The dynamos driving the palace lights are of 
the same type as those supplied to the Central Station at Genoa, 
Italy. 

Although we may read of the advantages of using the 
electric light, and notice its brilliance and intensity in isolated 
lamps, the general effect of an installation can only be shown 
by acollection of lamps 27 szf. Such collections are exhibited 
by Messrs. RASHLEIGH, PHIPPS & Dawson. In the north 
nave they have a stand, or rather a structure, designed in the 
Assyrian style, the dome being covered in with glass and 
amber-cloth in the form of a breast, a symbol of Peace en- 
couraging Progress. In the centre is a fountain formed in 
bronze and Italian marble; words will not describe the 
beautiful effects produced by the electric light under such a 
covering. 

In the South Gallery we feel more at home in entering the 
Elizabethan hall lighted by lamps on brackets, and a pendant 
in a window recess ; the dark oak furniture tones this vestibule, 


their tools ready to attack the second. This is properly called 
a treasure chest. In passing we may note that in Chubb’s 
safe the bolts fit their receiving slots, and cannot therefore be 
prized out. A gate for a banker’s strong room is fitted with a 
bolt inside the lock, operated by a magnet, which may be con- 
trolled from the banker’s private house. These gates are 
usually fitted with a lock which may be opened by a number of 
officials furnished with keys, but these keys will not act if the 
private bolt is dropped, which can only be released by a key in 
the possession of the principal. With all these safeguards 
against fraud and violence, there is yet another matter to be 
provided for—carelessness, or perhaps accident. In ordinary 
usage we have duplicate keys to our safes, but should we lose 
one the lock would have to be destroyed, lest the lost key 
should fall into nefarious hands but for Messrs. Chubb’s lock, 
which is so constructed that a series of keys used in succession 
-—that is, as each duplicate is lost—will open the lock, and at 
the same time change the combination, so that the lost key 
shall be useless. Want of space precludes us from giving more 
than a brief outline of Messrs. Chubb & Sons’ exhibits. 

A neat example of a dynamo on the same bed with a gas- 
engine is shown by ROPER’S ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Co., 
LIMITED ; they exhibit a small dynamo suitable for running 
from ten to twelve 16-candle lamps, mounted upon the, 
same bed with an “Otto” gas-engine of a simplified design 
manufactured by the NATIONAL GAS ENGINE Co. In the 
“ Yorkshire” dynamos constructed by Roper’s Company all the 
parts are easy of access. In the shunt-wound machines a con- 
stant electromotive force is maintained by including a multiple 
contact and resistance coil in the circuit. The compound- 
wound machines give, at uniform speed, a constant electro- 
motive force under all variations up to the full number of lamps. 
Electromotors are also made by this company, and great 
economy is claimed for Roper’s “short” arc lamp, in which the 
arc is maintained at one uniform length. 

A model, 30 feet high, of the tower of St. Martin’s Church, 
Guernsey, is shown by Messrs. CROGGON & Co. It is fitted 
with their system of copper tape lightning-conductors, to which 
all metalwork in the tower is connected. A peal of tubular 
bells is fitted in the belfry, and these are struck by hammers 
working on the single-stroke electric-bell principle. They are 
operated by a “ Weymersch” primary battery on a neighbouring 
stand, The keyboard may, if desired, be fitted up at the 
rectory. The bells exhibited are operated by a current of half 
an ampere at a tension of 6 volts. Messrs. Croggon & Co. also 
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whence we pass into a dining-room. The dining-room is in 
the Italian style, and the lamps are so arranged as to represent 
the solar system. Beyond this is an Anglo-Japanese drawing- 
room and a conservatory, fitted up in excellent taste to show 
the method of lighting. 

A dynamo cannot be expected to give good results unless 
the motor driving it meets the conditions imposed upor it. A 
good illustration of a proper combination is shown in Messrs. 
BROWETT, LINDLEY & Co.’s 8-inch cylinder vertical engine, 
coupled direct to a No. 14 “ Castle” dynamo by Messrs. J. H. 
Hotmes & Co. This dynamo works at 50 volts, with a 
current of 150 ampéres, running at 250 revolutions per minute. 
This machine is compound-wound, to give it a slightly higher 
electromotive force under higher loads, and so compensate for 
variations in the governor. This dynamo, which is of the 
‘sramme” type, driven by the engine to which it is coupled, 
does not spark nor become unduly heated. . Messrs, BROWETT, 
LINDLEY & Co. show many improvements in the details of 
their engines, but a description of these is not germane to our 
subject. 

ARMSTRONG’S GLASS Co. exhibits some glass tanks for 
electric storage and other purposes ; they appear to be made 
of plates turned up and fused together. 

With the extended use of electric lighting in private houses 
it is highly important that the head or controller of the estab- 
lishment should have some means of assuring himself that all 
currents not required to be in action during the night are 
switched off. This want is met by Mr. T. JENNER’S patent 
switch-box door, which cannot be shut unless the switches are 
in the required position. For these and other doors Mr. 
Jenner has an excellent hinge, on which there is no knuckle 
either inside or out. His gripper for carbons in arc lamps and 
other purposes is well designed and effective, and his combined 
waggon and weighing apparatus is of utility in paying out 
telegraph wire. 

Some high-class specimens of art metalwork adapted for 
electric-light fittings are shown by Messrs. BENHAM & FROUD, 
LIMITED, including a nine-light brass electrolier ; an electrolier 
with corresponding wall lights, mirrors and brackets, in 
mercury giltwork ; a silver-plated electrolier in the style of 
Henry IV. of France; also ceiling lights in copper and brass 
representing a bouquet of flowers anda group of fan palms. Part 
of the Medizeval Court has been fitted up to represent the eastern 
end of a modern church. It is electrically lighted by a large brass 
corona and two smaller wrought-iron pendants ; the workman- 


| neither of them can be wrongly set. 


ship is excellent throughout ; and there are numerous other: 
exhibits which are well worthy of examination. |. » 

At Stand No. 207 in the main avenue of the South Gallery, 
Mr. GEORGE STEGMANN, electrical engineer and contractor, of 
Mark Lane and Clapham, has a special exhibit of electric bells. 
and telephones. We recommend attention to those specialties, 
as the use of electric bells in particular is now nearly universal, 
and in the interest of the public it is highly necessary to- 
distinguish bona-fide appliances from bogus imitations. 

In all cases in which lifts are run under varying loads it is. 
of importance to secure, if possible, an expenditure of power 
not exceeding that actually required at any time to lift the then 
insistent weight. This appears to have been accomplished 
in Messrs. R. WayGoop & Co.’s electric passenger lift. The. 
cage is suspended by four steel wire ropes, each strong enough: 
to carry the whole load, and there is a fifth rope which, should 
these others break by any chance, will throw into action the 
grippers of a self-suspending apparatus, and so prevent the fall 
of the cage. The cage is started and stopped by pulling a 
rope inside, as in working hydraulic lifts, and it is provided 
with arrangements for stopping it automatically at each end of 
its travel. The motor isa H. D. 9-16 Siemens’, with a single 
magnetic circuit, and the power consumed is in exact propor— 
tion to the weight lifted. The field magnets are shunt wound,, 
and the shunt switch and regulating switch interlock so that 
The electric motor and 
the hoisting drum are fixed on the same bed-plate, and stowed. 
away above the top of the lift to economise. space, but all the 
parts are easily accessible for cleaning, oiling and adjusting. 
The drum is driven direct from the motor by a worm on the 
shaft of the latter. The cage shown will accommodate five or 
six persons standing. 

Messrs. Waygood & Co. also show a dinner lift worked in 
the same way as that for passengers, and with automatic. 
stopping arrangements at top and bottom. This firm is too 
well known as makers of hydraulic, balanced, and other kinds. 
of lifts and hoists for it to be necessary for us to point out the 
excellence of design and workmanship displayed. 

The suite of rooms, electrically lighted, which forms Messrs.. 
FRANK GILES & Co.’s exhibit, is of rare interest, and shows. 
the great value of this mode of illumination when applied in 
conjunction with antique decoration. The suite comprises a 
Renaissance diring-hall, an old French drawing-room, and a. 
Gothic panelled hall with antique lanterns. The dining-room 
is lighted by six old gun-metal chandeliers and four old candle- 
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H mitting, indicating and recording varying levels of liquids at a 
distance meets this requirement. A float, enclosed within a 
cylinder to prevent its oscillation with the movement of the 


sticks 6 feet high. The electric lamp fittings are in keeping 
with the style of the room, being made in the form of candles, 
for which, were it not for their brilliance and steadiness, they 
might be mistaken. This room is panelled with oak 8 feet high, 
and the ceiling, also of oak, is from an old castle in Spain, and 
is probably upwards of 400 years old. The floor is of parquet- 
work beautifully executed, and the handsome fireplace is 
decorated with hand-painted Dutch tiles, which, we are informed, WW i a a 
can be supplied at an exceedingly low cost. The drawing-room SE a a 
has Louis XVI. panelling of figured oak finely carved, and over ni 
this is antique silk velvet of sea-green colour embroidered in 
gold. The fireplace is from an old chateau near Luxembourg ; 
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angels in oak, taken from the altar of a church in Cologne, are FY 
supplied with incandescent lamps, and hung as pendants in the 
dining-room. The Gothic hall, panelled 7 feet high, has above 
hangings of printed antique canvas in place of wall-paper ; it is 
more economical, and produces a very excellent effect. The 
cabinets and fireplace are of fourteenth-century Gothic, and 
show well under the light from four old brass lanterns. 

The Campbell gas engines are running very steadily at 300 : 
revolutions a minute, and, through dynamos made by Messrs. UN 0 
CATHCART, PETO & RADFORD, drive the lamps in a suite of | Wo é i — in in 
rooms in the South Gallery. They are also driving some arc eal Sn 
lamps on the stand, in the machine-room. This engine has 
been referred to by us before. 

In a room fitted up as a picture-gallery by Messrs. FRANK 
SUTER & Co., the effects of the electric light as reflected upon 
the paintings by this firm’s registered reflectors are shown, both 
for pictures hung in the ordinary way and others illuminated 
singly. By this system uniform results are obtained and 
shadows are obviated. These reflectors are so formed as to 
produce a more diffused and pleasant light than that obtainable 
from an ordinary parabolic reflector. They are also supplied 
in suitable shapes for the shadowless illumination of billiard 
tables and for other purposes where a full clear light is of 
paramount importance. 

For a great number of purposes a reliable instrument to | il 


ma 


que 


indicate and register varying liquid levels is almost indis- 
pensable, and the indication and recording should be capable 
of being effected at any required distance, so that the recording 


instruments may be placed in the office of a controlling official, 
such as the engineer of a pumping station, or one in charge of 
other hydraulic work or of sewers. Messrs. JENNINGS & 
BREWER’S patent electro-mechanical apparatus for trans- 


body of water gauged, is connected by a chain to a counter- 
balance weight. The connecting chain passes over a pulley, 
which is keyed on to a shaft to actuate the transmitter. As the 
level varies, at each inch, or other fixed height selected, a con- 
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tact transmits an electric current along a wire to a receiver 
fitted with a dial on which feet and inches are marked. Index 
hands working over the dial indicate the level to the last inch 
reached. By combining with this apparatus a recording drum 
operated by clockwork, and arranged to carry a paper properly 
ruled for days and hours, a continuous record of the variations 
of level is obtained. 

A number of samples of lightning-conductors are exhibited 
by Messrs. RICHARD ANDERSON & Co. The necessity of 
providing ample protection against lightning, especially in high 
buildings, cannot well be over-estimated. Good design, good 
materials, and scientific methods of attachment and connection 
to metallic parts of the structure are indispensable. On 
Messrs. Anderson & Co.’s stand we find some excellent 
samples of copper tapes, ropes and fittings, and there are 
models showing the application of lightning-conductors to 
churches, powder-magazines, chimney-shafts and other de- 
scriptions of building work. 


STABLE PAVING. 


OnE of the features of the ‘new goods receiving and despatch 
offices of Messrs. Pickford & Co., carriers, at No. 34 Queen 
Street, Cheapside, E.C., erected by Messrs. Pink, Fryer & Co., 
of Bloombury Street, Westminster (Mr. Robert J. Worley, 
Cannon Street, architect), is the stabling arranged for thirteen 
horses in the basement, which is 56 feet long by about 25 feet 
wide. The building is a spacious one, including a large vanyard 
about 80 feet square, a loading-platform on the ground floor, 
and floors for luggage, &c., above. The ground floor of the van- 
yard has a substantial floor, supported by three-ring brick arches 
between wrought-iron intermediate girders, carried by box 
girders resting on iron stanchions, concreted and laid with 
wood-block flooring ; the floor over is of one-ring brick arches 
on wrought-iron joists, concreted and boarded. The stable is 
approached by a stone-pitched stepway for horses, forming a 
gentle incline. The mangers are plain and massive. The whole 
of the paving is Claridge’s patent asphalte, on concrete, and put 
down 2 inches in thickness and grooved. The squares are about 
5 inches between the grooves, which latter carry away all the 
liquid, and form an admirable self-cleansing and draining sur- 
face, besides a good foothold for horses. Running down the 
centre longitudinally is a wide centre-gutter, slightly sunk, which 
will facilitate the removal of the urine and refuse, which will be 
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absorbed by peat. Unlike some of the patented pavings, nothing 
can soak through to the foundations. Claridge’s patent asphalte 
is impervious and non-absorbent of moisture, and can be 
laid to a uniform level and the V-joints made perfect. The sur- 
face is slightly gritty and even, unlike that produced by warped 
bricks burned in a kiln, and the material has the further advan- 
tage of resisting the constant tread and wear of heavy horses 
with iron-shod hoofs. The stable is well lighted by iron frames 
with pivoted lights in the centre. 


MURAL DECORATIONS. 


WE have often referred to the beautiful wall-coverings and 
hangings made by Messrs. Frederick Walton & Company and 
called “ Lincrusta-Walton.” The world has not stood still 
since this new form of artistic wall decoration first made an 
appearance, and with the intervening years not one has passed 
without witnessing some further development of the process in 
ornamental directions. Range of colour, variety of design, 
imitation of what is beautiful in old work, to mention no more, 
have been fields well worked by the Company, and, it is 
evident, with great success. We say worked, because the 
more they are worked by the art-craftsman the more inex- 
haustible will they prove. It is only the spurious artist that 
could venture to say he had exhausted any one department of 
the many paths of art available. We should prefer to say 
that this “artist” had quickly exhausted his own power of 
interpreting the good things open to him. However that may 
be, the Walton Company have recognised the possibilities in 
art, and have assiduously laboured to profit by them, so as 
year by year to offer the public fresh fruits of their diligence. 
What is good one year is supposed to be swamped by the latest 
improvement of the following year. The last thing is always 
perfect till further experience shows by the latest-produced 
article that it had its faults. It is satisfactory therefore to note 
that this is not the case with “ Lincrusta-Walton,” for the im- 
provements, as will have been divined from the foregoing 
remarks, are not so much improvements on what has gone 
before as a progressive development of decoration applied to 
* Lincrusta-Walton.” Another name, “ Special Art Tints,” has 
within the past year or two been made use of by the Company 
n connection with “ Lincrusta-Walton.” It will be sufficient 
to say that this means that, in addition to what may be called 
‘stock sets of colours and tints, upwards of a hundred different 
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shades of colours, all of great delicacy and beauty, are shown 
~jn their pattern-books. Variety in design and novelties in 
application of “ Lincrusta-Walton” are. forthcoming with 
each new year, the: work of one year being the result of 
labours in preceding years instead of preceding months only. 
A novelty for the present season is seen in Lincrusta-Walton 
tiles, an exact imitation of faience: these are suitable for cover- 
ing the walls of lavatories, &c., and are being applied with 
advantage to decorating the fronts of. flower-boxes and jar- 
diniéres. The designs for the present year in many cases 
reach a high standard of artistic merit. The fashion in friezes 
is deep—28 to 30 inches—while ceilings are light, not neces- 
sarily in colour but in effect. Thus a ceiling, No. 1,162, 
designed by Mr. R. W. Brookes, shows fine modelling and 
extreme grace of line and curve. There is a handsome frieze, 
known as the Chateau de Blois, produced with fidelity from a 
photograph of a grand old French frieze. The names of 
Messrs. Lewis Day, Hamilton Jackson, Adams, and other well- 
known designers, are attached to many of the designs. There 
is a “Persian” filling by Mr. Jackson—a_ lavishlytcovered 
floriated design, full of variety of effect. It is as quaint and 
beautiful in design as the finest old Persian rug, and ten times 
amore delicate in the drawing. 
of different character, No. 801 in the book, which is quite excep- 
tional in its artistic severity. This is suitable for either dado 
or filling. A feature of the new season’s patterns is the door- 
panel decorations which, in very varied styles, are extremely 
attractive, a series of bird-panels by Mr. R. W. Brookes, four 
fine sets of Medieval panels by Mr. Lewis F. Day, four figures 
by Mr. Hamilton Jackson, &c. We would, in conclusion, refer 
our readers to the supplementary price-list for 1892, just issued 
by the Walton Company, and also to an important circular 7e 
wehanging of the Lincrusta-Walton, which will repay perusal. 


ELECTRICAL TRACTION. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the Town 
Hall, Westminster, on Monday, the 7th inst., Mr. Joseph 
William Wilson, jun., president, in the chair, a paper was read 
by Mr. Stephen Sellon on “ Electrical Traction and its Financial 
Aspect.” The author having stated that the object of his paper 
was mainly to promote a useful discussion on the relative com- 
mercial value of certain electrical and other systems of traction, 
proceeded to describe the best known electrical systems, viz. 


Mr.-Adams produces a design | 


the Accumulator, the Overhead, and the Open and Closed Con- 
duit types. After stating that traction by storage was likely to 
be a favourite system with loca! authorities, yet the many 
defects and great depreciation did not commend its adoption 
to tramway companies seeking an economical system of traction. 
Its adoption in Birmingham was commented on, and it was 
pointed out that the action of that company in not supplying an 
item for depreciation in their last balance-sheet, as well as the 
stand they made against the introduction of the telephone 
clauses in their Extension Bill last year, appeared to suggest a 
disbelief in the self-contained system. Having briefly con- 
sidered the telephone clauses, the overhead system and its in- 
troduction on the Roundhay section of the Leeds tramways 
was described, and the recent great development of the system 
in America was shown by the following table :— 


In 1885 there were 3 roads using this system 1, motor cars 
equipped with Jf 3 


39? 1886 +B] 5 ”” ” 39 ae. 
be 1887 99 if 39 9 81 99 
3? 1888 29 32 a” 29 265 9 
3) 1889 99 104 ” 39 965 ” 
” 1890 39 126 29 9? 2,000 9 
99 189 99 405 99 99 5,099 a 
», 1€92 a9 436 a3 tec ” 5,851 “9 
With an aggregate mileage of 3,532 miles. 


The Thomson-Houston Company was shown to have the 
largest business, which was considered due to general excellence 
in detail works. The question of overhead wires being 
generally adopted in towns for traction purposes was con- 
sidered, the author’s opinion being that it would be largely 
adopted in suburban districts. The working expenses of some 
of the most important electric tramways in America as against 
horse, steam or cable traction was then considered, and the 
cost per car mile was given, as also a comparison of the largely 
enhanced income on substitution of electric traction for horse 
traction, due to what the author termed “ public satisfaction.” 
The Lineff closed conduit system was described and reference 
made to its intended application on the West Metropolitan 
Tramways. The open conduit system was then considered, 
and a comparison was made between the type now in use on 
the Blackpool Tramway and the type known as the Waller- 
Manville. 

The commercial question was considered at considerable 
length, the author taking a hypothetical case of three miles of 
tramway, which it was proposed to furnish with an equipment 
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sufficient for a ten minute service by either horse, cable or 
electricity ; the capital cost and working expenditure of each 
‘system was then closely gone into, the rate per car mile being 
based on a car mileage of 197,000 miles. The cost per car 
mile given for working by horses was 7d.; by cable, 7a. ; by 
‘the overhead and conduit system, 3:90d.; on adding, however, 
‘the interest on capital expenditure, the author claimed that 
traction by cable was less economical than that by horse trac- 
tion, and that the amounts saved per annum by the overhead 
and conduit systems compared with a horse tramway give an 
increased dividend on the ordinary share capital of upwards of 
6 per cent. per annum in the case of the overhead system, and 
of 5 percent. per annum with a conduit system. 


THE EDINBURGH COUNTY BUILDINGS. 


‘THERE seems now a prospect, says the Scotsman, that an 
improvement long desired by the citizens, in the very centre of 
the city, shall at length be effected. We refer to the rebuilding 
of the unsightly west wall of the Edinburgh County Buildings 
facing George IV. Bridge. Shortly after the County Council 
was elected the question of the accommodation of the head- 
quarters of the county police and other county officials pressed 
itself upon attention. The police department, for example, is 
scattered all over the building, and other officials are very 
cramped for accommodation. In connection with a rearrange- 
ment of the internal space the question of reconstructing the 
western side of the building forced itself upon notice, and after 
mature consideration a special committee which has had the 
matter in charge have approved of plans submitted by Dr. 
Rowand Anderson, architect, and agreed to recommend their 
adoption at the meeting of the County Council on the oth inst. 
It has been resolved, we believe, to spend something like 
20,00e/. on the reconstruction of the building—a sum pretty 
well divided between internal and external alterations. We 
Delieve that along with the plans, which were exhibited, 
a report was submitted from Dr. Rowand Anderson, in 
which he explained to the members the reasons which had 
induced him to recommend the plan of the west front sub- 
mitted. It was impossible, he pointed out, to reproduce the 
Temple Greek of the east elevation, as there were more floors 
on the west than on the east and north sides. He had there- 
fore adopted a style the details of which were borrowed from 
that phase of Italian architecture which acquired a distinctly 


British feeling in the hands of Adam Gibbs and the earlier 
architects from the period of Inigo Jones. The Register 
House and the Municipal Buildings, Royal Exchange, were 
cited as examples. That style, he said, formed the easiest 
transition from an impossible style of architecture to one 
applicable to modern wants. The new front presents a sub- 
stantial and pleasing appearance, with many effective windows, 
an open balustrade in lieu of the present retaining wall, and 
the sky-line broken by a range of massive chimney-heads. 
The whole of the police department will be concentrated on 
the first and basement floors, and it is intended to open up a 
new entrance to the building at the south end of the George IV. 
Bridge front. It is intended to convert the County Hall into 
committee-rooms, and to reconstruct out of the J.P. Court- 
room a County Council Chamber. The J.P. Courts will be 
accommodated elsewhere. There will be better accommoda- 
tion provided for the collector, road surveyor, sanitary 
inspector and other officials ; the medical officer of health 
will also have a suitable suite of rooms, and space will be left 
for future development of the business of the county. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS, 


THE tramways in Chester, Birmingham, London and Leeds 
have been examined by a sub-committee of the Glasgow City 
Council, and a report on the subject has been presented. It 
states that at Chester the tramways were worked by low- 
pressure compressed air, but Birmingham by electric accumu- 
lators or storage batteries carried on the cars, and also by cable 
haulage. In London the deputation examined a section of the 
North Metropolitan district at Barking, where the electric 
system by storage batteries was in use. At Leeds the sub- 
committee had an opportunity of examining a double line of 
tramways, about three miles in length, leading to Roundhay 
Park. The tramway belongs to the Corporation of Leeds, and 
has been leased for a very short period toa representative of the 
Thomson-Houston Electric Company, which company adapted 
the tramway from a line laid to be worked by animal power to 
a line which is now worked by the Thomson-Houston Over- 
head Wire Electric System. This line was opened at the end 
of October last, and has been since worked with satisfaction to 
the community and to the Leeds Corporation. Some of the 
gradients on the route are as steep as I in 21, on which the car 
is perfectly under control. The tramway is run about nineteen 


HOWARD 


& SONS, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND STEAM POWER. 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak a . 1s. 8d. rs 
Walnut ,, * Iss 11d. op 
Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s. a square. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s. a square. 


Solid {-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 


aid and polished, from £5 a square, 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths. 
Architects’ and Surveycrs’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


BILLS 


OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 


HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


Improved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 


pal hedonic ommltninintieoti sree atthe ts aA SS 
Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper 
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hours per day, the fare thereon being rd. per mile. There are 
six cars on the tramway, each equipped with two single reduc- 
tion motors of 15 horse-power each geared to either axle, 
giving a total of 30 effective horse-power to each car. The 
motors and working are practically without noise. The cars 
are brilliantly lit with electric light. The electric current is 
conveyed to the motors on the cars by wires supported over 
the centres of the two tracks by insulators attached to span 
wires extending across the roadway. ‘The span wires are hung 
from upright standards placed on the curbing of the footpaths. 
The standards are 21 feet 6 inches high, and on them are also 
suspended feed wires for reinforcing the current on the centre 
or “trolley” wires where necessary. The current is collected 
from the “trolley ” wires by a “trolley ” bar, which is a rod on 
the top of the car, and having on its upper end a small grooved 
gun-metal wheel, which runs against the under side of the 
“ trolley wire” and conveys the current by suitable wires to the 
motors, from whence it passes through the wheels of the cars, 
and by the rails and a return wire, to the dynamo at the 
station. Many hundreds of miles of tramways are worked on 
this system in the United States, but the working at Leeds is 
the first development in this country. Among the advantages 
claimed for it are economy and reliability in working, increased 
speed, cleaner streets, abolition of large stables, better lighted 
cars, less obstruction to streets and less liability to accident, as 
the cars can be stopped quickly and, if necessary, the move- 
ment reversed. ‘The deputation were thoroughly satisfied of its 
being a mode of electrical traction possessing many advantages 
in actual working, combined with a very moderate expenditure 
of capital. The only demerit which the system may be said to 
present is that of the overhead wires. At first sight the 
appearance of the trolley wires, and the span wires to which 
they are attached, is unpleasing. A brief inspection dispelled 
that feeling, and, so far as we could learn, the people soon get | 
accustomed to it and think nothing of it. The electric current | 
is supplied at such a low voltage—300 volts—that there is no 
element of danger in its use. 


either by gas or by electric light. With reference to the com- 


munications which have passed between the Corporation and | 
the tramway company with a view to an arrangement under , 


which, on the one hand, the Corporation would acquire 
properties and plant belonging to the company which the 
Corporation might utilise in the working of the tramways 
Attar July 1, 1894, and, on the other hand, the company would 


The standards could be readily | 
utilised for the carrying of lamps for the lighting of the streets | 


obtain value for properties and plant which in their altered 
circumstances after that date they would not require, the sub- 
committee resolved to recommend that, with a view to prevent 
possible misunderstanding afterwards, the company should be 
informed that negotiations for such acquisition must proceed 
on the footing that, if an arrangement is come to for the 
acquisition of. any considerable portion of the properties or 
plant, the company, as part of such arrangement, will under- 
take not to run stage carriages in competition with the Corpora- 
tion tramways. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

3388. Thomas Caunt, William Burrows and George Tucker, 
for “ Improvements in fittings for reversible windows.” 

3401. John Sainty, for “Improvements for covering roofs 
and gutters for houses and other buildings.” 

3483. Job Brecknell, for “ An improved gravity syphon for 
returning and finally entrapping smoke from any nature of 
stack or chimney.” 

3539. Horace Brunson and Egbert Warren Gillett, for 
“Improvements in building or paving blocks.” 

3608. Frederick William Grew, for “A new or improved 
appliance to be attached to bedroom or other doors.” 

36 54. Ernst Richter, for “ Improvements in electric burglar 
alarms.” 

3690. Patrick Morgan, for “An improved safety sash 
| fastening.” 

3808. Jonathan Jackson Ingham, for “ Improved means for 
rendering railway arches and other structures waterproof.” 

3826. Richard Armstrong, for “ A new or improved survey- 
ing instrument.” 

3862. Samuel Parr and Samuel George Parr, for “ Improve- 
ments in fireproof slabs for floors, walls and other structures.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co.,’ Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


SHUT. 


OPEN. 


° New 


Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. 
& Company Exhibition, London, 1876. 


Office: 


George Street, Edgware Road, Ww. 


g z Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass Revolving, Circular, eat 
3 Sliding Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 


Be 
a Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, 
> Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. 
Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ 
Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 
E Exhibition, Glasgow, 1883. Diploma of Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. 


3H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ; 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Venere: 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 


Glass Sliding Ventilator. 


Rsa 
EDGWARE ROAD, 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 


EXHIB. pp 


Snaicoved Glass 
Louvre Ventilator. 


Casement. 
UPPER GEORGE STREET, 
Ww. 


Improved Hopper for Skylights. “Hopper Ventilator. 


1885. 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL AWARDED FOR 


Telegraphic Address : 
““ACME, CARDIFF.” 


LIFTS 


London Office: 


63 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 


FOR HAND. GAS, & STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 


THE ECLIPSE’ PAINT REMOVER & CLEANSER. 


he Best, Cheapest, and Most Effective in the Wor! 


1a CRESCENT, MINORIES; LONDON, E.C; 


_ GLASS SELLERS’ COMPAN? 


ows 
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Architect and Contract Reporter. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on’ Thursdays. | 


‘Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 


an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARRY Dock.—March 28.—For Additions to School. 
Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Cardiff. 


BLOOMSBURY.—March 23.—For Taking Down and Re- 
building Chimney Shaft at Endell Street Baths. Mr. J. 
Waldram, Engineer, 13 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


BRADFORD.—March 26,—For Building Eight-Horse Stable, 
&c., at Hotel. Mr. John Drake, Architect, Winterbank, 
Queensbury. 

BRIGHOUSE.—March 18.—For Building Shed and Offices, 
Mill Royd Mill. Mr W. H. D. Horsfall, Architect, 9 Harrison 
Road, Halifax. 

BROUGHTON.—March 21.—For. Building Bridge over the 
Brant. Mr. Oxley, Broughton, near Newark. 

BuRNLEY.—April 7.—For Building Infirmary. Mr. Samuel 
Keighley, Architect, Nicholas Street, Burnley. 

CARLISLE.— March 23.—For Building Fire Brigade Station, 
&e. Mr. W. Howard Smith, City Surveyor, 36 Fisher Street, 
Carlisle. ; 

CHRISTCHURCH.—For Two Bridges. Mr. Pike, Clerk to 
Highbury Board, Christchurch, Hants 

CooMBE HILL.—March 19.—For Building Police Station, 
Mr. J. Medland, County Architect, 15 Clarence Street, 
Gloucester. 

CORK.—March 18.—For Part Re-roofing Victoria Hotel. 
Mr. J. F. M‘Mullen, C.E., South Mall, Cork. 

CoRK.—April 14.~For Rebuilding Court-House. Mr. 
W. H. Hill, Architect, 15 Marlborough Street, Cork. 

COVENTRY.—April 4.—For Construction of Baths. 
City Surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 

DovucLas.—March 31.—For Building Tynwald Court at the 
Government Offices. Mr. J. Cowle, Architect, St. George’s 
Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. } 

DOovER.—March 30.—For Building Post Office. Mr. H. W. 
Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

FARNDON.—March 23.—For Restoring Church. 
Hodgson Fowler, Architect, Durham. 

GARSTON.— March 21.—For Building Works for E. Cockey 
& Sons, Limited. Mr. W. L. Ramsden, General Manager, 
Palmer Street, Frome. 

GLascow.—March 19.—For Building Manager’s House 
and Two Cottages, New Monkland, for the Police Com- 
missioners. Mr. J. Young, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street, 


Glasgow. 


The 


Mr. C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 


GLYNCEIRIOG.—March 23.—For Building Baptist Minister’s 
House. Mr. E. Evans, Architect, Carnarvon. 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—March 21.—For Building House. 
Messrs. Brown & Watt, Architects, Aberdeen. 


GREAT CARLTON.—For Building Rectory House. 
Charles Kirk & Sons, Architects, Sleaford. 


HAMPTON.—March 22.—For Building Block of Alms- 
houses. Mr. J. Kemp, Architect, Local Board Offices, Hamp- 
ton, Middlesex. 

HANWELL.—March 26.—For Construction of Fire Escape. 
Staircases, &c., at Lunatic Asylum, for the Asylum Committee 
of the County Council. Offices, 40 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


Messrs. 


HASTINGS.—March 31.—For Building Engine-House. Mr. 
P. H. Palmer, Borough Surveyor. 

HaAsTINGS.—March 28.—For Building Mortuary. The 
Borough Surveyor. 

HorRSHAM.—March 26.—For Building Cottages. Mr. Wm. 


Buck, Architect, Horsham. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—April 4.—For Building Electric Lighting 
Station. The Borough Electrical Engineer, 1 Peel Street, 
Huddersfield. 

KIDWELLY.—March 22.—For Building Baptist Chapel. 
Mr. David Reynolds, Water Street, Kidwelly. 


LEEDS.—March 19.—For Wrought-iron Roof, Kirkgate 
Market. The Borough Engineer, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—March 19.—For Building Three Houses, Armley 
Road. Plans and Specifications may be seen and Quantities 
obtained from the 14th to the roth inst. Messrs. Swale & 
Mitchell, Architects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 


MANCHESTER.—March 24.—For Iron Roof for Electric 
Station. Mr. Nickson, Town Hall. 


MILDENHALL.—March 18.—For Building Board School for 
Infants. Mr. Alfred Andrews, Architect, 6 Northgate Street, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME.— March 21.—For Rebuilding 
Wing at Workhouse, Building Block for Boys and Girls, Wash- 
house, Laundry, &c. Mr. J. Blood, Architect, 18 Red Lion 
Square, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


OLDBURY.—April 8.—For Construction of Sewage Purifica- 
tion Works, Erection of Buildings, &c., Provision of Machinery, 
Cast-iron and Pipe Sewers, &c. Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, 
Engineer, Grosvenor Chambers, Corporation Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Parc GwyLt.—April 4.—For Building Infirmary Block and 
Workshops at Asylum. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, 
Architects, 28 Craven Street, W.C. 


PATRICROFT.—March 19.—For Building Police Station. 
Messrs. W. Telford Gunson & Son, Architects, 10 Marsden 
Street, Manchester. pe, 

PEMBROKE Dock.—March 24.—For Building Church at 
Peunar. Messrs. Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. 

PEMBROKE Dock.— March 30.— For Building Stores, 
Offices, &c. Mr. H. C. Reid, Architect, Meyrick Street, 
Pembroke Dock. 

PLYMOUTH.—March 30.—For Building Part of Market. 
The Town Clerk. 

PORTSMOUTH.—March 22.—For Additions to Fratton Street 
and Milton Board Schools. Mr. A. H. Bone, Architect, 66 
Hanover Street, Portsea. 

PRESTON.—March 24.—For Building Electric Station. 
Mr. R. A. Carne, 27 Mecklenburg Square, W.C. 

QUAKERS’ YARD.— March 30,—For Building Truant School, 
&c. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 1 St. John’s 
Square, Cardiff. 

SHIPLEY.—March 25.—For Building Warehouse. 
Crawshaw, Architect, Shipley. 


Mr.. J. 


——E 


GENERAL ENGINEERS, 


Showrooms :—86 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Telephone Nos. :—Showrooms, 3037; Works, 4832. 


MAKERS OF THE GILL’S IMPROVED DYNAMOS AND GILL’'S PATENT SWITCHES. 


CENTRAL STATION LIGHTING, PRIVATE HOUSES, HOTELS, CHURCHES, FACTORIES, OFFICES, &e., Wired and Fitted 
Complete, for Customers to take their-supply from the Publie Electric Lighting Companies. 


Estimates Free. 


ALL WORK GUARANTHED. 
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SOUTHEND.—For Construction of Wood Pier and Pavilion, 
with Iron Roof. Mr. F. J. J. Frost, Hon. Sec. Mimina Sailing 
Club, 18 Royal Terrace, Southend. 

St. Just.—March 26.—For Building Board School for 
200 Children. Mr. O. Caldwell, Architect, Penzance. 

TAUNTON.—March 29.—For Building Shops, &c. Mr. J. 
Houghton Spencer, Architect, 8 Hammet aoea Beare 

L FrELpS.—March 29.—For Building Postal Sorting 
Once ete H. W. Primrose, Seeriyi ts H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

TREFOREST.—March 28.—For Enlargement of St. Michael’s 
Home. Rev. Monsignor Williams, 24 Charles Street, Cardiff. 

TRURO.— March 24.— For Building Training School. 
Messrs. Swift, Henderson & Son, 31 Lemon Street, Truro. 

WADSLEY.—March 24.—For Building Fever Hospital. 
J. Vickers Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield. 


Mr. 


ABERTILLERY. 
For Rebuilding the Globe Hotel and Adjoining Shop. Mr. 
ALFRED SwASH, M.5.A., Architect, Newport, Mon. Quan- 
tities by Architect. 


Thos. Webb, Newport . i F : £0447 
R. Williams & Son, Newport . 3 : 1,419 
Wm. Price, Newport ; r : - 1,400 
W. Jones & Son, Newport : 1,397 


oo0oo0000 
eo0000000 


Dyson Parfitt, Newport . : ; 4 « 1,285 

Thos. Foster, ’ Abergavenny - 1,240 

A. P. WILLIAMS, Abertillery (accepted ) 1,200 

Jno. Jenkins, Newport : - 1,065 
BRISTOL. 


For Building St. Phillip’s Branch Bank, West Street, Bristol, 
for the Bristol and West of England Banking Company. 
Mr. HENRY WILLIAMS, Architect, 28 Clare Street, Bristol. 
Mr. A. Barratt, Quantity Surveyor, Somerset Chambers, 
Corn Street, Bristol. 


WokKING.—March 21.—For Building Small Residence and 


: E. T. Hatherley, Bristol . § P . “£3 873 0 Oo 
Lod eal ohn’s Plans may be seen and Bills of Y, ‘ 873 
Quantities Naee of the Architect, Mr. R. Clamp, The Eastabrook & Son, Bristol . . 3,800 0 0 

Retreat, Woking. E, James, Bristol 3799 9 0 

WooprorbD.—Martch 21.—For Additional Buildings and PR eta 3,760 0 0 
. Alterations at Claybury Hall, for the Asylums Committee. Mr. E. Walt % Bret \ 3/29) ee 
G. T. Hine, Architect, 35 Parliament Street, London. SCE ay potiSrO 3790) Ce 
’ : S..E. Davies, Bristol : 3,642 0 O 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol 3,549 0 O 
W. Church, Bristol 3,547 0 O 
Cowlin & Son, Bristol 34738 OO 
TEN DERS. EV& G, Howell, Bristol 3,415 (oe) 
C. A. Hayes, Bristol . 33399 0 oO 
CARDIFF. y . : 

For Supply of 323 Cast-iron Columns. for New Biscuit Factory - peu barey ss Baeet 313794 0% 
and Warehouses, Cardiff, for Messrs. Spillers & Bakers, Hh nr : By py awe dO: 359° 2A? 
Limited. Messrs. VEALL & SANT, Architects, Cardiff. eae Ole, Liste . . . : * pdt IO ge 

Cast Horizontal! Cast Vertical. G. H. Wilkins, Bristol « 3,280 0 0 

T. Spittle, Limited, Newport, R. Wilkins & Son, Bristol 3274 9 0 
Mou: 5 LLUIGA ROMO a2 None accepted. Estimate to be revised. 

J. Allan, sen., & Sons, Glasgow I,I00 0 O — CAVENDISH. 

E. Wood, Manchester 1,057 4 0 £1,216 o oO} For Building New Manse. 

A, Handyside & Co., Limited, Jarvis, Clare F ; : ‘ -£595 © oO 
Derby . : 25 1216) GMO Scott, Glemsford . : : : ; : 1 SBR eo 
Laidlaw & Son, Glasgow — Te vO2) sO S. Theobald, Melford . ; : : ~ 45500 

C. Jordan & Sons, New port 996 0 O — H. Brown, Cavendish . é 417 0 oO 

J. Wittiams & SONS, Cardiff BROCKWELL & GRAHAM, Cavendish (accepted) 409 0 oO 
(accepted) O57 MOMrO 1,079 6 9 Elam & Ayton, Melford 391 I0 6 

N.B.—Tw enty- ‘two different patterns required. Salter, Melford : 297 0 O 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 
BUILDER’S 


FRICTION HOISTS |, 


| 
OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG |} 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, |; 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 4 | 


Vonsiderable Reduction in Prices, | | CINE ROME, (QUEEN VICTORIAST Ec. 
G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Improved Design and Action. 
Have at the above address the largest Show- 


rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railings, &c. 


Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 
“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


With Lifting Fire, 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


| SARs 
eos Alesis 


Tes pee 


eos i Wess 


ABB che: pela ital ie 


WRITE FOR PRICES, 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


Fe SSS 
RRPAiNG CASES FOR: THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 23.—Office: 175 Strand, London W.C, 


HEATING 
> APPARATUS, 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


«| Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Recommended by many of the most eminent 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


2 Rvery kind of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
near Manchester, 


bt owes Fi GRATES. 


Hot Water Heaters. 


Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
Eton ; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c. 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


‘Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


elegrams : mh GRUNDY, fomponl 
N.B —Perfeot Success Guaranteed or No Pay. 
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CHARMINSTER. 


For Superstructure of Dorchester County Asylum. 


Pethick Bros. 


Cost. about £60,000. 


COLCHESTER. 


For Building House in Bergholt Road, 
Mr. WALTER SGARGILL, Architect. 


James Smith. 
S. Garwood . ; : 
T. J. WARD (accepted ) 


HUYTON-WITH-ROBY. 


for Building Public. Offices, for the Huyton-cum-Roby Local 
Mr. HENRY A. CHEERS, Architect, 


Board, Liverpool. 
Twickenham, 
Morrison . - A A 
Thornton & Son - : 
‘Kimberley, Banbury. 
Raffle & Campbell 
Brown & Backhouse. 
Henshaw & Sons 
Dilworth 
Rummer 
WV. Taylor. 
I. Webster 
C. Burt 3 - i 
Paterson & Son ‘ : : 


HYTHE. 


Yor Alterations, &c., to the Swan Hotel, Hythe, Kent, for Mr. 
Mr. H. I. NEwTron, Architect, 49 Victoria 


T. Elliott. 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 


W. W. MARTIN, Ramsgate (accepted ). 


LONDON. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Black Lion public-house, 
High Street, East Ham, for Mrs. C. Keep. Mr. FRED. A. 
g Crooked Lane, E.C. 


ASHTON, Architect, 
‘W. Shurmur ; 
Hearle & Farrow 
Walker Bros. 

W. Watson d : 
Coulsell Bros. . , 
F. VOLLER (accepted ) 
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LONDON —continued, 
For Erection of New Warehouse in Bream’s Buildings, Fetter 
Lane, for Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 
Mr. W. SECKHAM WITHERINGTON, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
79 Mark Lane, E.C. 


Foster & Dicksee  . . “ * . - £8,333 90 oO 

-4 W. H. Lascelles : : : * : 77,5000) OO 
Colchester, ffor Mr. J. Grover & Son t 7,635 © Oo 
W. G. Larke & Son . 7 605 Ono 

- £397 0 0 C. F. Kearley 7,546 0 0 

- 298 0 oO O. Cromwell 7,305 TOO 

B. Nightingale . TALO7 LOU 

W. Shurmur : En O:003 OMG: 

H. King & Sons > . 6,482 0 oO 


LONGFIELD. 
For Building Fever Hospital and Appurtenances, Lee Bottom, 


: oh i A Longfield. Mr. JOHN SUTCLIFFE, Architect, Todmorden. 
: ear vito Quantities by the Architect. 
2,500 eagles T. Mitchell, Warley, mason and bricklayer. 
2,469 0 Oo James Haigh, Hebden Bridge, carpenter and joiner. ; 
2,461 o oc | Jonas Alderson & Sons, Luddenden Foot, plumber and glazier. 
2.455 "iia T. Wrigley & Son, Hebden Bridge, slater and plasterer. 
2425 ope Ge John Horsfield, Luddenden Foot, blacksmith. 
2,410 cages G. Greenwood &-Sons, Halifax, concrete. 
2 405 wae Hill & Hey, Halifax, ventilators. 
; 2374 a Total—£5,739 Io 2. 
72,2408 OF O NEWBATTLE. 


For Building School, Teacher’s House and Janitor’s Cottage at 
the Bryans, Newbattle. Mr, J. W. MACLEAN, Architect, 
30 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Accepted Tenders, 


S. Hair, mason and brickwork . ; : . £2,690 12 If 
Brown & Grieve, joiner . : : 1,346 0 oO 
J. Clapperton & Son, slater . ; 350 15 oO 
J. Adams, plumber ‘ : : SICKO INS 
W. H. Kirkwood, ironwork Z212h 4S 
Strachen & Thomson, plasterer 207 II oO 
J. Stenhouse, excavator 124; 16..\7 
. £2,943 0 0 R. Hyman, glazier : - 40 3 8 
a2, 09500) 10 SWINDON. 
2,677 oO oO| For Alterations at No. 9 High Street, Swindon. Mr. W..H. 
a 62,3908) 01 0 READ, M.S.A., Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. 
ZG OS MROL (O G. Wiltshire ; 2 : : 5 . £128 0 oO 
e238, OmOne O J. WILLIAMS (accepted ) : E20p 1 ens 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4, & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.c.| METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. COMPLETE 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRABUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in .colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 52. 


ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


el 


a a en RD 


a nn 


’ “CARBOLINEUM” 


AVENARITS. 


World-famed Preservative of Wood, Ropes, &c., 
and Preventive of Dampness in Walls. 
Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Poard 
of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &c., &c. 


ANTIOXIDE 


(Registered). 
Sure preventive of Rust on all kinds of Iron, Steel, and 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron. Pro- 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 
che weather. Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints, 
Only to be had from 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


r \eir anthorised Agents, 


*G3Y391S1939u 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with despatch INSTALLATIONS 


ESTIMATES 


OR WIRING ONLY ("éivex. 
STRODE & Co, {f.sseestienyeere==<} LONDON, 


STONE DEPOT. 
GETHING & GRICE, 


Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 
Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
Colour and Durability. 
London Offices: 201i WARWICK RD. 
And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Oorrectly Written and “ 
Lithographed by returm of 
post certain. 

PLANS, &c., best style. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


and enlarged for 1892. 
Now ready, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


ee 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 
“‘Quantities’’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5in. neat and strong, drop 
front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s. Plans copied, reduced, 
enlarged, coloured.—W. HARDAKER, Electrographer, 21 Cursitor 


Sheon ng J. L. ALLDAY, 
NIGHTINGALE’S BD PRINTING WORKS, 
EVER FIRM BIRMINGHAM. 
Bevelled Wood Block 


Flooring. 


REGD. No. 60,508, 
Sole Proprietors :— 
NIGHTINGALE & CO., 
Gt. Grimsby. 


» SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 
Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 
Sanitary Exhibi- 
tions, 1885 aad 1886, 


re iaaisa: Rex Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 
Redwood.” 4, Fs Se Sage nere ee , 
Siete whodls : a Every desoription of Artistic and Commercial 
AY 


Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Ulustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &o- 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C._ 


OLUME XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SWIN DON— continued, 5 ' WALTHAMSTOW. 
For Erection of Pavilion, Dressing-rooms and Lodge, for the | 
Wiltshire County Ground Company, Limited. Messrs. For Reich chee as a ae poe 
fas ReaD, M:S,A.,, and ‘ELLIS H. PRITCHETT, F.S.1., A. ASHTON, Architect, 3 3 Crooked Lane, E.C. 
rchitects z 
W. Shurmur s . ° ° A . : 
wW. Chambers HiT Mais5s ON) Wrecctnen Bets Uy ae mee eer. 
aS A re te ee ee Se ine oe | We Watson + ©), amen, Metre 
a a. : cg ieee ny r : i Hearle & Farrow J tftclenre ~! *eh2o8. cto 
T alg : : } ; ; : , Hath i) fe) F, VOLLER (accepted). \. 5 Px he 284, [e) fey 
. . . . . ° 9 =} = 2 
SRS a ; é k 1,905 10 oO KW. bk, Linzell ° : . . ineomaz@shao 0 
T. COLBORNE, Stratton, near Swindon (ac- WANSTEAD. 
cepted) « : ; ; ; ; ; nimts545 6.40 For Building Coach-house, Evergreen Lodge, Wanstead, Essex.. 
ROGGIETT. : Mr. HERBERT RICHES, 3 Crooked Lane, King William. 
For Erection of Ten Cottages at Severn Tunnel Junction, Mon., Street, E.C. 
for Messrs. Parnall. Mr. ALFRED SwasH, M.S.A., ;. W. MUNDY, Wanstead (accepted ). 
Architect, 3 Friars’ Chambers, Newport, Mon. (Quantities 
by Architect. WATERHOUSES. 
Morgan & Roberts, Newport : 3 ; - £2,690 © ©] For Alterations and Additions. to Property, Waterhouses, 
Wm. Price, Newport Z ? : : - 2,685 0 © County Durham, for Mr. Jonathan Hall. Mr. H. T. 
Thos. Webb, Newport .. : : : 1 2680 0 1O GRADON, A.R.L. B.A., Durham. 
Jno. Linton ‘Newport : . : 02,5502. 090 W. Ayton & S H ] : 
Exors. W. Gradwell, Newport . He : : 2,330 o oO ip aNalton. edialy arperle a 4 , : Loni . 4 
Geo. Wilkins, Newport : : ° . omi2,327 0 © FD. Carr, Sunnyside . 5 aie ‘ . 380 0 o 
ROMFORD. J. Robson, Waterhouses —. ' : : - 380 0 0 
For Building Board Schools for 400 Children, Park Lane, near J. White, Langley 1 Moor _. 349 90 0 
°o 


Romford, for the Hornchurch School Board. Mr. E. M. R. DRAPER & Sons, West Rainton (accepted) 328 11 
CLERK ALLAM, Architect. 
A. Brown, Braintree . . ; j HG, Uf Bigot WEST DERBY. 


oO 
J. Baxter, Upton : ‘ 6 : : - 3,972 © 0] For Construction of Wash-houses, &c., for the West Derby 
A. Kellett, Willesden ; Sa 7 : M-28865/ 0 To Board of Guardians. 
H. Booth, Romford. . : : bee 70S aro a Tomkinson & Son . : ° : . - £5,700 0 O 
French & Ellwood, Westminster , : ot3685° ‘O00 Machinery 
J. Willmot & Son, "Hitchin : , . 2 349501010 Bradford-& Sons SEE gaa 1.988 0 0 
W. Watson, Ilford. ste 4 . TBS arF Ge oO ; . i R * tae 
W. Wallis, Balham . . ‘ ‘ f ot ®35307"" Gs!co 
Trappitt & Battley, Croydon . e ; BI1g'940 + i G 
J. Webb, Stratford . 2G 5 Pe ee BOR). G BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 
Ti Bruty, Hornchurch. : : Ses 3,295 Oo oO 
G. Grimwood &.Son, Sudbury . ; : ‘ $204 o o| It has been decided to erect barracks at Littlehampton for “the 
Martin & Co. , Croydon : ; ‘ : . 3,235 0 o | accommodation of a battalion of infantry. 
ji. Jobnson, Limehouse +f gi. oF. rolgtat A ofb MESSRS. PETHICK BRos., Plymouth, have received the 
H. J. Carter, Grays . ‘' 3,127, © o| contract for the superstructure "of the Dorset County Asylum at 
oOo 


4. S; HamMonp & SON, Romford (accepted) « 2,785 Charminster.. The price is about 60,000/. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have ae 

to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 

for writing your Specifications and Contracts O C K = AW 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give A 7 


the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 
The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 
If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep | 
it in order for two years free of any charge. = 
TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and = 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- a 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine | 
without extra charge—thus one ee ee per- | 
forms the work of two ordinary machin = ; hie —— 
NO LIFTING OF ig Reon ctr a REQUIRED : 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR 

If yourequire anythingin H abidisbedersss Supplies, 
give us a call and look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typenriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators. 


iii 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
pba es erie rah ae ROOF OF THE DAY. 


LAND WIRE CORDACE C0 | 1889-GoLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889. CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


And Seventeen other Goxp, SILVER, SILVER, and BRONZE MEDALS, 


BIRMINGHAM. W™ WOOLLAMS & CO., NEWPORT, MON. 


Sole Makers and Erectors of the 


Registered “OMRETY” Original Makers of SLaES FITTI —— 


LIGHTNING ARTISTIC 
onpuctor, WALL-PAPERS, 


GUARANTEED 
ADOPTED BY H.M. GOVERNMENT, FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


pecial facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths, 
CHURCH § SPIRES ESTIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE. 
Kindly note “Trade Mark,” a Bale of Wool branded W and 
two Lambs suspended. 


Chimney Shafts Restored| 8°: Avvzsss:—10 HIGH STREET T (near MANCHESTER 


By the Lat SQUARE), LONDON 
y the Latest Scientific Methoa. | Wau WR EES 
CONDUCTORS TESTED & REPAIRED, | IR, WAYGOOD & CO.’S Lifts, Cranes, Iron 


EXCELLENT TESTIMONIALS. ‘ See Illustrated Adv., page ri re week. BARTON & F BALLARD, 


* Estimates and Price Lists..Free, 


Soasaiheaied dre ASHES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT.| 151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegrams—“Orchard, Birmingham.” Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C.- 
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of infectious cases at the Royal Albert Orphan Asylum. from a Financial Standpoint,” Erastus Wiman; “ How to Fire : 

THE present Market Hall, Abertillery, Mon., being very a Steam Engine,” R. Hammond ; “Overhead Construction,” . 
inadequate for the growing requirements of the district, acom- | E. F. Peck ; Operation of High-tension Currents Under- 
pany has been formed to acquire and reconstruct same. It, is oe = ecpene t The ea oe Construction, of 
proposed to considerably extend the market, erect shops and the Dana an at WayR| > OPpAny) J. B. Craven 3“ The Allied 
offices, and to build a hall to accommodate 1,500 people. Plans | Powers,” D. Ashworth ; “From the Tannery to the Dynamo,” » 
are being prepared by Mr. Alfred Swash, architect, Newport, | © A, Schieren ; “ Alternate Current Motors,” Wm. Stanley, jun, 
Mon. 

THE Commissioners of Public Libraries for Camberwell 
have just announced that they intend to proceed with the 
erection of a central library for Camberwell immediately. The 
site selected is ina very central position, being on the Peckham 
Roadway, about midway between Church Street, Camberwell, 
and Rye Lane, Peckham. 


VARIETIES. 


WE understand that “Richardson’s” patent universal india- 
rubber expansion joint pipes have been used by Mr. Wm. 
Stainton, of London, in carrying out the heating of the Lyceum 
Theatre, which, with the new system of ventilation, Mr. Stainton 
has designed and carried out, with the approval of the architects 
and engineers of the London County Council, the result being 
of the most satisfactory character. 

OWING to subsidence caused by brine pumping, it has been 
found necessary to raise the High Street of Northwich 3 feet 
6 inches. The shops, with few exceptions, are built on what is 
known as the composite principle, and they are being lifted 
from 2 feet to 3 feet by means of hydraulic presses. The Crown 
and Anchor Hotel, which is a large brick structure, will have to 
be rebuilt. During the last ten years portions of the town have 
subsided 5 feet, with the result that the smallest increase in the 
waters of the river Weaver causes serious floods. 

AN international horticultural exhibition will be held in 
1892, in the Exhibition Grounds, Earl’s Court, S.W. Gardens 
of the ancient world and Medizval epochs wiil be reproduced 
in addition to displays of modern horticultural art. Paintings 
and photographs will also be utilised. There will be exhibits 
of new and rare and of special collections of plants ; seeds ; 
conservatories, greenhouses, methods of heating, ventilating, 
glazing and general construction ; garden requisites, tools and 
all labour-saving .machinery ; statuary, vases, edgings ; rock- 
work and ferneries ; fountains, seats, tents and summer-houses ; 
fencing ; draining methods ; decorations, and all objects and 
appliances that tend to enhance the beauty of a garden or are 
necessary to its working. Medals, both gold and silver, and 
certificates will be awarded, in addition to considerable money 
prizes. Mr. G. A. Loveday, B.A. (temporary offices : 11 Grocers’ 
Hall.Court, Poultry) is: hon. sec. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Blackman Ventilating Co., Limited, 63 Fore Street, 
London, E.C., who are now placing the Blackman-Smead 
system of warming and ventilating in the Norwich Castle 
Museum, Norwich, have been awarded the contract for ven- 
tilating and warming the new Board School at Somerset. 

THE Kelty Board Schools, Dunfermline, have just been 
warmed and ventilated throughout by Mr. John Grundy, of 
Tyldesley, near Manchester, ‘and 30 Duncan Terrace, Lon- 
don, N. 

THE Fever Hospital, Darwen, is being warmed and ven- 
tilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

THE “Climax” Ventilating Co., of 15 Great George Street, 
Westminster, S.W., are engaged i in ventilating the Four Courts, 
Dublin. The latest system of inlet and exhaust ventilation has 
been adopted. The work is being carried out under the in- 
structions of the architect to H.M.’s 3 Board of Works, Dublin. 

THE annual meeting of the American Blectric Light 
Association has been held at Buffalo, N.Y. Reports were 
presented by committees on Safe Wiring, Underground Con- 
duits and Wires, and the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
Papers were read on “The Relation of Size and Efficiency in 
Transformers,” M. Stillwell; “The Construction, Safety and 
Operation of Switchboards,’ ” M.-C, Sullivan ; « Franchises for 


‘owns roar, | xii GTRIC LIGHTING. is: wesr gece 
DALSTON. STREET. 
Lil PAT E R S O N & C O O ad E. R, Telegraphic Address :— 


Telephone No. 1140. 3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. ° “Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELEOTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGE. 


PLANS have been prepared for an infirmary for the isolation | Quasi:Public Corporations,” A. R. Foote; “Electric Lighting 


ee & 


me}, U PREEMAN, a 


mugeawer | 202 PHENIX ST., ST. PANCRAS, LONDON, N.W. | sez zezé 


ne and Glazed Goods 
Association. 


ions will be ees always kept at the 
Sree WHITE GLAZED BRICKS & TILES (The Lane End Works, Lim.) Paes ys 
a uantities j ] New C. ancras 
ey See races BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE BRICKS, COPINGS, &c. (P.& S. Wood.) Goods Station, 
is COLOURED GLAZED BRICKS (South Buckley Rock Brick Co. Lim.) SHON G'S 


RED FACING PRESSED & SANDSTOCKS (Ellis, Partridge & Co.) 


London Offices and Show- -rooms:—200 & 202 PHCENIX STREET, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 


PATENT “PARQUET. PATENT SCHOOL DESKS. 
ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CO. 
weLLineton street, LEEDS, ‘72 LONDON S Sis Goutherarle Sea 


== Tye THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. "== 


Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:—63 OXFORD STREET, 
AND AT STALL AT BUILDING BXHIBITION, AGRICULTURAL HALL, N. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUt FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Messrs. MUSGRAVE, of Belfast, have obtained the contract 
for the enlargement of Punchestown racecourse (the Irish 
Epsom), including fencing and new offices. 

AMONG the measures which the Standing Orders Committee 
ofthe House of Commons have allowed to proceed is the Bedford 
and Grand Junction Canal Bill, which proposes to create a new 
navigable waterway, vid the Ouse and the Grand Junction 
Canal, from Bedford to London. The Duke of Bedford and 
the Midland Railway Company, as well as the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, have deposited petitions in 
the House of Lords, praying to be heard in committee against 
the Bill. 

THE receipts of the Bishop of London’s fund during the 
past year amounted to 22,613/. ; but it is calculated that, to make 
adequate grants for the purchase of sites and other purposes, 
the trustees of the fund should have at their disposal at least 
15,000/. per annum more than they have at present, if the needs 
of the rapidly-growing suburban districts are to be adequately 
met. 

A suM of 3,000/. and another of 1,000/. have been promised 
towards the building of a chapel for Selwyn College, Cambridge, 
on condition that the remaining 8,ooo/. required for the chapel 
is raised by gifts of not less than 1,000/, within the year. 

SPECIAL regulations are published respecting open com- 
petitive examinations for the situation of draughtsman in the 
department of the director of engineering and architectural 
works in the Admiralty. At outports, under these regulations, 
an open competitive examination is to be held in London, com- 
mencing on May to next, and a preliminary examination will 
be held in London, Edinburgh and Dublin on April 26. 

THE Government have completed the purchase of the Coach- 
works property in Meadowside, Dundee, belonging to Messrs. 
Thomas Cuthbert & Son, for the purpose of erecting a new 
post office. The site, which is about one hundred yards west 
from the existing establishment, fronts Euclid Street and Con- 
stitution Road as well as Meadowside. The purchase price is 
a little over 9,000/7. Possession of the property will be obtained 
in the autumn of the present year. 

THE extent of the street railroad interest in the United 
States may be estimated from a recent report, which states that 
there are 5,783 miles of such roads in operation, having 32,505 
cars and employing 70,764 men. The total number of pas- 
sengers carried last year was 2,033,010,202, being 349,820 per 


leading horse-car city, having 277 miles of street railroad ; 
Boston (including Lynn and Cambridge) is second with 
238 miles ; Chicago third with 193 miles ; New York fourth 
with 181 miles. Four other cities have over 100 miles each :— 
Brooklyn, 173; St. Louis, 115 ; New Orleans, 113 ; and Bal- 
timore ror miles. 

Mr. ADAM ROSEN, of Bombay, is circulating a memo- 
randum of a scheme of artificial rain-compelling. He says that 
the futility of expecting to produce heavy and widespread down- 
fall of rain by discharges of dynamite on the surface of the 
earth, when the air is dry and cloudless, seems as obvious as 
the feasibility of producing such results by means of adequate 
discharges at a high altitude or in the water strata of the 
atmosphere. He suggests that subscriptions should be raised 
to enable him to construct balloons from which explosives can. 
be discharged at various altitudes. 

THE Niagara Falls power tunnel is now being lined with 
brick ; the coffer dam atthe mouth of the canal is nearly com- 
pleted, and the wheel-pit is sunk 30 feet deep. This pit will be 
140 feet long, 18 feet wide and 170 feet deep when completed. 

THE subscriptions towards increasing the collection of casts 
to the Metropolitan Museum of New York amount to 54,250: 
dols. The sum required is 125,000 dols. 

THE Staines Local Board have been informed by the Local 
Government Board that unless immediate measures are taken 
to deal with the sewage it will be necessary to adopt a stringent 
course. The final date is June 15, 1892. 

THE Indian Engineer of February 20 states :—“ Mr. 
William Emerson, the well-known architect, arrived in Bom- 
bay by the last mail steamer. His coming is the better 
timed as he will be able to be present at the opening of the 
Takht Singh Hospital at Bhownuggar, which was designed by 
him forthe late Thakore of that State. The opening ceremony 
will be presided over by the Governor of Bombay, the. 
immediate occasion being the majority of the heir-apparent. 
Mr. Emerson will be appreciatively remembered by a good 
many Bombay people as architect of the Crawford markets, whilst 
in the North-West, whither, we believe, he shortly wends his 
way, good specimens of his craft are to be found in the 
Allahabad University and All Saints Cathedral.” 

ONE of the highest bridges in the world is now under con- 
struction over the cafion of the Pecos River on a cut-off line 
which the Southern Pacific Company is building from relmet. 


mile of road worked and 62,237 per car. Philadelphia is the to Shumla, Tex. This viaduct is 2,180 feet long and 328 feet 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


Ss SEELSEY’S 


‘ADAMANT, HULL.’ 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


R LONDON FO G 
: HEIDE’S | 
GRATES, §& 


Ree) Se 


pad ap Ko Aucune dRe oT abe 


CALORIFER. Fed: 
Central Heating Apparatus, BOX TUNNEL, G@. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
ABSOLUTELY OORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway) 


SMOKE-CONSUMING, 
attested by the National Smoke Abatement Institution. 


ECONOMY IN FUEL, 35 TO 45 PER CENT. 


EAU ES 


BATH FREESTONES. 


FOR DWELLINGS, HALLS, We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and PUBLIC BUILDINGS. ae) fine “kira Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
‘ fee. ‘ rders E < 
Rapid Heating. Excellent Ventilation. No dust in Peuitliramnectes SE wei et Rpg a eg he 2 
the room. Perfect and simple Regulation of Warmth, All letters to be addressed to : 


40,000 in Use. YOCKNEY & CO. (Sotz Owners), 


= Patented Everywhere. Particulars sent Free. Corsham D own Quarry C or sh am Wilts 
’ 9 : 


anufacturer, 95 & 97 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. Rae 
Workshops:. DEAN: REPT, Ww. r] Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRVS. 


BN an cwesirc oie uy 


incrusta=Udlalton. «speci arr TINTS” and 


Ia. 
*“PLAIN GROUNDS.” Colours same all through Material. Perfect in Quality & Colour. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE AND INEXPENSIVE. 


| Write for Samples, Illustrations, and Price Lists, to 
FREDERICK WALTON & CO., LIM. (Sole Patentees and Manufacturers), 


2 NEWMAN STI WW 
Telegrams—* LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONDON,” Tr LON SOs Telephone—No 3769 
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above the level of the river ; it consists of 48 spans, alternately Palatine Insurance Company ; Hugh Comerford (30), Lieu- 


65 feet and 35 feet long, supported on steel towers, with the 
exception of a few at the end, which rest on masonry piers. 
The 65-feet spans are deck trusses, and the 35-feet spans, over 
the towers, are plate girders. The central span, over the river, 
is a cantilever 185 feet long. The highest tower is 321 feet high; 
the towers are all Io feet by 35 feet at the top. 

A LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry has been held by 
Mr. Arnold Taylor, R.E., at Folkestone Town Hall, to consider 
an application from the Elham Rural Sanitary Authority for 
sanction to borrow 5,000/. for the sewerage of Cheriton. It is 
proposed to lay sewers through Cheriton district and connect 
them with the Folkestone sewerage system. Mr. W. H. Rad- 
ford, C.E., of Nottingham, is engineer to the Cheriton scheme. 

No sooner has the Piscatorial Exhibition closed at the 
Royal Aquarium (the largest of its kind on record) than an 
exhibition of Humorous Art Pictures opened on March 17, the 
exhibits consisting of paintings by the most celebrated humorous 


designers, from Hogarth tothe present day. The Aquarium | 


management estimate the aggregate space occupied by the 
exhibits if placed in a line to measure about 15 miles. Amongst 
the special collection are hundreds of unique works by Bunbury, 
Rowlandson, Gilray, Alken, Doyle, Leech, Phiz and most of the 
gifted comic artists up to date. 


THE DUBLIN FIRE BRIGADE. 


RECENTLY the election of! a captain of the Dublin Fire - 


Brigade took place. The salary was to commence at 300/. per 
annum, rising to 500/, Forty-three applications were at first 
received, and thirty-nine of the candidates presented themselves 
for examination. The Fire Brigade Committee of the Cor- 
poration reported that the following were most successful in 
answering the questions :—Thomas Ward, J. S. Braidwood, 
G. W. Parker, J. C. Ellison, Arthur Pordage, William Cross, 
J. Taylor, T, P. Purcell, T. M. M‘Combie, P. Lambe. Out of 
these ten the committee were of opinion that Thomas P, Ward, 
J. S. Braidwood, George W. Parker and J. C. Ellison were 
especially suitable. 

The following list gives the names and qualifications of the | 


_ candidates :—R, H. Abbott (27), civil engineer; Joseph J. | fined to Messr 


Byrne (37), general knowledge of mechanics ;, Walter Beck (35), | 


mechanical engineer ;’J. S. Braidwood (36), fire inspector to | 
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tenant 4th Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regiment, and solicitor ; 
| J. C, Ellison (37), superintendent West Derby Fire Brigade ; 
on J. Fox (36), captain and vice-president of Fire Brigade 
Association; E. A. S. Fawcett (24), civil engineer and 
fireman; Thomas Graham (33), superintendent brigade, 
Partick, Glasgow ; George Hotson (39), captain of fire 
brigade, Keighley ; T. J. Johnston (39), superintendent of fire 
brigade, Southampton ; J. W. Mathews (39), chief of fire 
brigade, Newcastle-on-Tyne (withdrawn); C. J. M‘Caul (32), 
superintendent of fire brigade, Waterloo Road, London ; T. M. 
M‘Combie (39), master seaman, Irish Lights Office ; Wm. E. 
Murray (40), in charge of fire brigade station, Kentish Town, 
London ; John J. Myers (31), food inspector, Dublin Corpora- 
tion ; John O’Hanlon (34), ex-clerk of works, Dublin Corpora- 
tion ; Thomas P. Purcell (40), civil engineer, volunteer fireman ; 
William Pett (34), superintendent of fire brigade, Exeter ; 
Arthur Pordage (30), superintendent of fire brigade, Ports- 
mouth ; George W. Parker (32), superintendent of fire brigade, 
' Bootle ; E. W. Smith (44), chief superintendent of fire brigade, 
Broadway, Stratford, London; C. G. Smith (39), superintendent 
of fire brigade, Rathmines; William Sheedy (32), seaman, 
Liverpool Docks ; A. J. Treadaway (43), superintendent of fire 
brigade, Aston, Birmingham ; Thos. P. Ward (30), chief of fire 
brigade, Datchet ; E. Wasdell (30), town foreman, Birmingham; 
James C. W. Bruce (32), escape inspector, Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, London ; Wm. Cross (37), mechanic and instructor of 
brigades ; Thomas Dycher (39), practical mechanic ; L. Green- 
wood (24), plumber ; George Hall (32), superintendent, fire 
brigade, Accrington ; Charles F. Hart (33), captain R.N.R., 
volunteer fireman, chief of police, Manchester; Alfred J. 
Hutson (42), chief of fire brigade, Cork ; H. M‘Clenahan (34), 
mechanical engineer; John F. Pinchin (34), mechanical 
engineer, L.N.W.R. Steampacket Service ; John Sellery (28), 
builder and carpenter ; William Clarke, mechanical engineer, 
and late superintendent fire brigade, Fleetwood; C. 
Cronden (33), mechanical engineer; P. Lambe (39), en- 
gineer; J. Taylor (36), captain fire brigade, Ramsbottom ; 
P. M‘Cready (35), knowledge of engineering. 

The first voting was :—Braidwood, 1 ; Lambe, 3; Parker, 
22; Purcell, 26; Ward, 2. As no candidate had obtained a 
clear moiety of the chamber there was a second voting, con- 
s. Parker, Purcell and Lambe, viz. Purcell, 31 ; 
The Lord Mayor declared ,Mr. Purcell . duly 


braxrker, £23, 
elected. 
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Mr. Parker, on behalf of the unsuccessful ei said 
that it had been a fair fight, and that all the unsuccessful 
candidates had to regret was that there had been considerable 
delay in connection with the election, and that they had been 
at considerable expense awaiting the result. 


AMERICAN LIFTS. 


THE maximum speed of the fastest passenger elevators which 
have ever been built, the New York Jouraal of Commerce says, 
is 1,500 feet a minute, a rate of one mile in three minutes anda 
’ fraction. Before the fire in the Western Union building in New 
York City occurred, that company had a machine which could 
run 1,500 feet a minute. It was the only one of its kind in the 
East. Mr. Thomas E. Brown, jun., a consulting engineer of 
New York, thinks it possible there are few of equal speed in 
the West. These machines are of the water-balance type— 
that of the original hydraulic elevator, the invention of Cyrus 
Baldwin. Owing to its expensiveness, and the fact that it 
could not be controlled automatically, it went out of use. The 
speed was regulated by the engineer, and it went fast or slow 
as he pleased. With the modern elevator, almost any speed 
desired can be obtained ; it all depends on the power used and 
the distance travelled. In a building which has a shaft of 
250 feet, a speed of from 850 to 1,000 feet a minute can be 
attained. On arise of 150 feet it is easy to get a speed of 
750 feet per minute with a weight of 1,o00lbs, aboard the 
elevator. In New York the fastest elevators are in the Union 
Trust Company’s building on Broadway, near Wall Street. 
They shoot up or down, carrying 3,000 Ibs. at a speed of 600 feet 
a minute. When tested with lighter weights they have travelled 
from 800 to goo feet in a minute. But the average speed of 
elevators in office buildings in and around New York is 300 feet 
a minute. It is best adapted for work, and experience has 
demonstrated that more passengers can be carried daily in a 
car going at that speed in the ordinary large building than any 
other. The increase in the size of elevators is in keeping with 
improvement in other directions. The largest passenger-cars 
in the world are now in course of construction at Weehawken. 
These elevators, of which there are three, are designed to carry 
135 persons on each trip, and are equivalent to 10 tons. They 
will be owned by the North Hudson County Railway Company. 
A viaduct 875 feet in length has been built out from the 
Palisades to a point above the ferry depot. From the rails on 
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the viaduct to the river-level the distance is 150 feet. An 
elevator-shaft of that extent is now building, and passengers 
who cross the ferry will-be transferred to the elevators and 
thence to the trains, instead of ascending to the Palisades by 
the inclined railway as heretofore. The railroad company’s con- 
tract calls for a speed of 200 feet a minute, but, as a matter of 
fact, the cars will be capable of going much faster. Each 
elevator will be worked by 200 horse-power. The entire. plant 
will cost 30,000 dols. Elevators are gaining favour in private 
The common elevators of small business buildings are 
worth at least 3,000 dols. From that they range up to 
13,000 dols. in the same class of buildings. The American 
elevators in the Eiffel Tower were costly affairs. They are 
somewhat similar to those now constructing at Weehawken, but 
have not the same lifting capacity. The journey to the highest 
platform, a distance of more than goo feet, is done by three 
elevators. The longest run of any of them is 420 feet. Each 
can carry 50 persons. These elevators are remarkable because 
they do not go up in a straight line. Starting at an incline of 
54deg., they run for a distance of 250 feet, then around'a 
vertical curve of 50 feet radius, and then at an incline averaging 
about 78 deg. From an elevator point of view, the néw 
Masonic Temple building in Chicago will be the most important 
in the world. It will have 24 cars, built in a:circular shaft 
having a 250 feet rise. There will be express ‘elevators, way 
and freight trains. The first will go to the top floor without 
stopping, while the others will stop either at every floor, or at 
the fifth, tenth, fifteenth, and so on. They will not run at full 
speed, probably because passengers do not like the sensation of 
flying. With the present safety devices, it is just as safe to run 
fast as it is to run slow. Accidents are few, and invariably due 
to negligence on the part of the elevator attendants or the pas- 
sengers. When accidents do happen, it is usually a case of the 
car ‘catching persons as they step on or off... Passengers. fre- 
quently try to board a car after it starts, with the result that_if 
caught by the elevator between the car and the floor or ceiling 
they are killed in nine out of ten cases. 


THE PROPOSED GLASGOW BRIDGE. 


THE following report by the Board of Trade on the Glasgéw 
Bridge Bill has been issued as a Parliamentary.paper :— 

By this Bill it is proposed, among other things, to. empower 
the Glasgow Police Commissioners to take down the present 
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bridge, knowi as Glasgow Bridge, and construct a new bridge l the bridge. There will also be danger of injury to the shipping 


in lieu thereof ; also to construct a temporary or service bridge 
for use during the removal of the existing bridge and the con- 
struction of the new one. The dimensions of the three bridges 
referred to are as follows :— 

Existing bridge.—Seven arches, varying in breadth from 
51 feet 6 inches to 58 feet ; height, ranging from 15 feet 6 inches 
to 17 feet Io inches. 

Proposed new bridge.—Five spans, varying in breadth from 
76 feet to 85 feet; height, ranging from 14 feet 7 inches to 
17 feet Io inches. 

Proposed temporary or service bridge.—Seven spans, of 
40 feet each ; headway, ranging from 15 feet 6 inches to 17 feet 
6 inches, 

The Board of Trade have received from the Clyde Naviga- 
tion Trustees a cornmunication urging certain objections to the 
proposed new bridge. This document is printed as an appendix 
to this report, and the Board are advised that it deserves the 
serious consideration of Parliament. The Board would further 
suggest that the centre span of the temporary or service bridge 
should be not less than 58 feet in width, which is the width of 
the centre arch of the existing bridge, as they are informed by 
the Town Council of Rutherglen that vessels are in. course of 
construction at Rutherglen, about three miles up the Clyde 
above Glasgow, which would require a width of 53 feet or 
54 feet to enable them to pass down the river to the sea. 

HENRY G. CALCRAFT. 


Board of Trade: February 1892. 


APPENDIX. 
Glasgow Bridge Bilt. 
Clyde Navigation, Secretary’s Office, Glasgow : 
February 22, 1892. 

Sir,—Referring again to your letter of date 17th inst., I am 
instructed by my trustees to state that they object to this Bill, 
on the ground that the bridge proposed to be authorised is a 
five-arch bridge, having its arches of such width that none of 
its piers will be in line with the two water piers of the 
Caledonian Railway Viaduct, which crosses the river at a dis- 
tance of only about 45 feet below the west side of the intended 
new bridge. 

- The result will be that the piers of the Caledonian Viaduct 
will block the second and fourth arches of the new bridge, and 
as the two landward arches have comparatively little headway, 
only the centre arch will be left for the passage of vessels under 


from the distortion to the current, especially in time of flood, . 
and from the breaking away of masses of ice which may 
accumulate between the new bridge and the piers‘of the viaduct. 

My trustees also object that the headway under the arches 
of the new bridge, as shown in the deposited plans, is consider- 
ably less even in the centre arch than the headway afforded by 
the present bridge. If the Bill passes into law the upper 
harbour traffic, which at present affords ‘to my trustees a 
revenue of about 5,000/. per annum, and is annually increasing 
will be very seriously affected. : 

My trustees have repeatedly urged upon the Glagow Police 
Commissioners, as bridge trustees, to adopt a three-arch bridge 
which could be made either of iron or steel, and would not only 
provide in every way for the wants of the road traffic, but would 
also satisfy the two conditions essential to the river navigation 
viz. that its prers would be exactly in line with the two water 
piers of the railway viaduct, and it would afford equal headway 
if not greater, for the passage of vessels under the bridge. . . : 
—lam, &c., (Signed) T. R. MACKENZIE. 

The Assistant Secretary (Harbour Department), 
Board of Trade, London, S.W. 


WEST BRIDGFORD WATERWORKS. 


WEST BRIDGFORD, although outside the Nottingham limits, is 
now supplied with water from the Nottingham mains, and a 
provisional order is now asked for to include the district within 
the legal limits of supply. The Local Board of West Bridgford 
by a narrow majority of one have decided to support the appli- 
cation for a provisional order, but the minority, supported by a 
very. large section of the ratepayers, have formed a water 
syndicate to oppose the same. The syndicate engaged Mr. 
W. H.: Radford, C.E., as their engineer, to ascertain whether 
good water could be obtained in the district. A boring has 
been put down in the valley close to the Trent to a depth of 
240 feet. The river water was tubed out, and on reaching the 
Bunter sandstone a large quantity of water was found which 
overflowed the surface 9 feet above river level. According to the 


| engineer’s estimate laid before the syndicate, West Bridgford 


now pays I,100/. a year for water, and if the local board had a 
scheme of their own 500/, a year would be saved, and in , 
addition to this the works would belong to them at the termina- 

tion of the thirty years’ sinking fund. 
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CLOCK TOWER AT VICTORIA STATION. 


TuIs tower is the first of the kind which Messrs. Gillett & 
Johnston, of Croydon, have attempted, and ‘every particle has 
been especially designed and cast by them from wooden pat- 
terns, on which their carvers have been engaged, off and on, 
or many‘months. The extreme height is 25 feet, the measure 
: < ment at base 4 feet 
6 inches square, and 
weight 5 tons. The 
edifice is cast in sec- 
tions, screwed and 
bolted together for 
convenience of transit 
and erection after leav- 
ing the factory. The 
whole has been painted 
four coats in three 
shades of green, and 
the pinnacles and or- 
naments well picked 
out in gold, especially 
round?'the dials and 
spandrels. The makers 
have ‘taken the pre- 
caution of registering 
the design. The clock 
movement is placed in 
the,base of the tower, 
the motion being con- 
veyed tothe dials above 
by means of a connect- 
ing rod. There are 


four dials, each 2 feet 
6 inches’ diameter, 
Ss —— __|made of copper figures 


and glazed with opal 
glass for illumination. In the front side of the tower a thick 
plate-glass panel has been inserted, by which the clock may 


be seen in working order and registering the minutes and . 


seconds as they come round. We believe this is the first 


instance of a tower-clock showing a “‘ seconds” hand, and by | 


which a watch may be compared. The clock contains the 
“sravity” escapement, compensated pendulum the same as 


“ Big Ben,” and also several later inventions and improvements | to the necessitie 
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in horology. One of these is a purely automatic gas apparatus’ 
for lighting up the gas behind the dials at sunset, and lowering 
it at sunrise. This is worked by the clock itself all the year 
round, according to the seasons, without any periodical mani- 
pulation whatever by the caretaker, as is the case with other 
gas arrangements, This was first introduced by the makers in 
their Manchester Town Hall clock, and later into that at the 
Royal Courts of Justice, and has been found a great boon to 
the attendants, as well as economy in the consumption of gas. 
The clock is driven by weights amounting altogether to a 
quarter of a ton, and is constructed to go a week with once 
winding, and as the makers, in view of the importance of the 
site and close proximity to two great railway termini, have 
spared neither time nor expense to produce as perfect a time- 
keeper as modern ingenuity and appliance can suggest, it is 
confidently believed that this will prove a credit to all con- 
cerned, and a great boon to the neighbourhood. The tower 
has been erected by the Vestry, through their surveyor, Mr, 


Livingstone. The neighbouring urinal is the work -of Messrs, 
Doulton & Co, | 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 


THREE stained-glass windows have been placed in the south 
transept of the Congregational church, Rectory Place, Wool- 
wich, in memory of the late Mr, John Watts. They consist of 
a pair of two-light windows under the gallery, and a wheel- 
window over the gallery. A memorial brass has also been 
fixed near the windows, bearing inscription. The windows 
under the galleries are picture-windows illustrative of Scriptural 
subjects. The one is a representation of the Parable of the 
Talents.. The Master is shown sitting upon a raised and 
canopied dais, while before Him kneels the faithful servant 
rendering up an account of his stewardship. In the back- 
ground are the two other servants waiting their turn, the frown- 
ing face of one clearly indicating the unfaithful servant. The 
other window is suggested by the raising of Lazarus. The 
incident selected is that where our Lord meets Martha and 
Mary and comforts them, saying, “I am the resurrection and 
the life.” The background of both subjects is quiet and appro- 
priate, and each pair of lights is suitably surmounted by a 
chaste canopy of a somewhat free Gothic design. The colour- 
ing of the subjects is rich and soft, and the whole treatment 
dignified, avoiding too much of the pictorial, which is opposed 
s of stained-glass, especially where light is 
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required to be admitted into the building. The wheel-window 
above the gallery is purely ornamental in its treatment. The 
design is grisaille, relieved with little patches of rich colour, 
which warms the mellowed light falling through the stained 
antique glass, and preserves the unison of treatment with the 
figure lights below. The windows have given the greatest satis- 
faction to all the friends of the late Mr. Watts, as also to the 
congregation worshipping in the church, the correct drawing of 
the figures and the successful harmonising of the colours being 
especially noticed. The work has been executed, under the 
direction of Mr. Messent, Powis Street, by Messrs. Kelly & Co., 
of Tabernacle Street, London, who have also added to other 
windows in the church eight quatrefoil grisaille lights. 


EXTRAORDINARY ARTESIAN SPRING. 


| 
| 


BORING for water at Sleaford, in Lincolnshire, for the supply of | 


some large new maltings for Messrs. Bass & Co., of Burton-on- 
Trent, is being attended with remarkable results. At a depth 
of 156 feet from surface in the limestone beds of the lower 
oolite formation the hydraulic engineers, Messrs. Le Grand & 


Sutcliff, of Bunhill Row, London, have just struck a very power- | 


ful artesian spring which rises to 12 feet 6 inches above the 
ground, and rushes out of the bore pipe 3 feet above surface at 
the rate of over 12,000 gallons per hour, or nearly a ton of 
water per minute. The spring increases in strength daily as 
the boring gets deeper. 


THE BOUNDARIES OF RICHMOND. 


THE inquiry instituted by the Local Government Board into 
the scheme promoted by the Corporation of Richmond for an 
extension of their borough boundaries, after occupying five 
days, has been concluded before Colonel Walter M. Ducat. 
The scheme as originally proposed by the Corporation was to 
include within the area of the borough about one-third of the 
building area of Mortlake and the whole of the parishes of Kew 
and Petersham. This proposal was, in the first instance, 
opposed by all the parishes concerned ; but, during the inquiry, 
the opposition to the inclusion of Kew and Petersham within 
the extended area was practically withdrawn, whilst the Cor- 
poration of Richmond curtailed their proposed boundaries in 
Mortlake so as to include only the roads immediately adjacent 
to Richmond. This amended scheme was strongly opposed to 
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the end of the inquiry by the Rural Sanitary Authority of 
Mortlake, by the Mortlake and Barnes Highway Board, and 
by the Mortlake Vestry. The report of the inspector upon this 
inquiry will in due course be issued to the Local Governinent 
Board, and, in the event of the scheme being sanctioned, it will 
require the confirmation of Parliament before it can become 
operative. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE Select Committee of the House of Commons to which 
the Bill for the National Registration of Plumbers has been 
referred held its first sitting on the 14th inst. The object of the 
Bill is to place upon a broader basis the present system of the 
registration of plumbers in order to afford additional safeguards 
to the public health, by enabling those who employ plumbers 
to select persons who have given evidence of their qualification 
for plumbers’ work. Mr. Coles, clerk to the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Plumbers, said the present movement began when the 
British Medical Association, in 1878, expressed its opinion 
upon the unsanitary way in which plumbers’ work was often 
done. The National Health Society took the matter up at 
about the same time, and, in conjunction with the Society of 
Arts, instituted a system of lectures to plumbers combined with 
examinations. In 1884 the Plumbers’ Company caused a 
series of investigations to be made, and ultimately convened a 
representative congress of the plumbers of London and the 
provinces in order to ascertain the condition of the plumbing 
trade and the possibility of the removal of the evils suffered by 
the public. The conclusions to which the Congress came 


' pointed to the necessity for the extension of the existing system 
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of special instruction to plumbers. In order to encourage the 
plumbers, the Company granted its freedom to those who 
passed qualifying examinations of the higher class. “The Bill 
would provide for a system of examination being carried out in 
each locality. It had been estimated that one-third of the 
illnesses in the United Kingdom were attributable to defective 
plumbers’ work. In one instance where inquiry had been made 
it was found that out of 443 houses visited in connection with 
scarlet fever and kindred diseases, 334 were in an unsanitary 
condition owing to defective plumbing. Plumbers’ work was a 
battle with sewage, gas and polluted water, and more sickness 
and death were caused by sewer-gas and bad water than by 
anything else. 
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The annual public meeting in connection with the Sheffield 
District Council for the National Registration of Plumbers was 
held at the Firth College, Sheffield, on the 1oth inst. Mr. J. B. 
Mitchell-Withers (architect), vice-president of the Council, 
occupied the chair, and amongst those on the platform were 
Professors Hicks and Ripper, Dr. Harvey Littlejohn, medical 
officer of health, Councillors Styring, Furness and Lockwood, 
Messrs. J. Merrill, H. B. Sandford, T. Firth, J. D. Webster, 
and others. The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
alluded to the valuable work done at the plumbing classes at 
Sheffield. He distributed a number of certificates of registra- 
tion granted to local plumbers by the Plumbers’ Company, 
London. Mr. James Thomson, civil engineer, of Edinburgh, 
gave an address on “ Recent Sanitary Improvements,” and by 
the aid of diagrams showed the most approved methods of 
making drains and other sanitary arrangements. The work of 
the plumber should be efficient, but it should be as simple and 
economical as possible, and he would advise as few traps as 
possible being used. Traps were very good in their way, but 
they could be put in wrong places, where they would form an 
obstruction to the flow of the drainage ; eventually they might 
completely stop up the drains. Formerly, to test the drainage 
of a house paraffin was poured down an outside drain, but this 
was found unreliable, for, if the wind was blowing, the smell 
might be blown away from the house, and so prevent the 
detection of any defect in the drains. Now smoke was used. 
He contended that people were not always so safe as they 
thought when their drains were outside the house. Such 
drains needed to be looked after quite as carefully as if they 
were inside the house. By giving a number of examples, the 
lecturer demonstrated the danger of terminating the ventilating 
pipe within 6 inches of the eaves of the house. The lecturer 
strongly urged plumbers to perfect themselves in drainage 
work, as they would, he said, be responsible for that work in 
the near future. Referring to the examples of plumbing work 
done at the Sheffield Technical School, he said it was very 
good indeed, and expressed the opinion that if the plumbing 
work throughout the town was done equally well, the inhabitants 
were very fortunate. He was rather surprised, however, to see 
so much seamed work. Professor Hicks, principal of the Firth 
College, Sheffield, moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer, and 
Professor Ripper said it was most encouraging to see the 
medical officer of health, architects, sanitary engineers, master 
plumbers and operative plumbers all combined to promote the 
same object ; that union must have its effect upon the future 


health of the town. The resolution was carried unanimously, 
and Mr. Thomson having suitably replied the meeting 
terminated, 


THE BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


AFTER a lapse of nearly three years the series of exhibitions 
illustrative of the industries and appliances connected with 
the building trade have been revived by the original projector 
of them, My. John Black. On Monday the tenth annual 
exhibition was opened. Only a short time was given to organ- 
ising the present exhibition. It is the first exhibition for many 
years that has been opened with nearly the whole of the exhibits 
complete on the opening day, viz. Monday, the 14th inst. One 
or two firms, it is true, still only exhibit at the time of writing 
workmen and confusion, but they will probably be ready before 
the exhibition closes. Statements made by various papers as 
to the want of forwardness at the exhibition are entirely 
exaggerated, and must have been written by those who did 
not visit the exhibition, and who were not in the habit of 
visiting the preceding ones. The delinquents should be well 
fined or in some other way sent to Coventry for keeping up 
such traditions by delaying to get ready their exhibits, and in 
that way annoying the other exhibitors, and doing their best to 
mar the success of the show. 

There are in all well over 300 exhibitors, and many promises 
have been given for next year by those who, in the limited 
time, were precluded from appearing this year. We have 
heard remarks passed in the hall that the present exhibition is 
one of the best that has been for years. Mr. Black and 
the many firms who have responded to the invitation are to 
be congratulated on achieving so successful a show. It is 
hoped that full advantage will be taken by everyone interested 
in architecture and building—and for that matter who, even 
among the public, are not ?—to visit the exhibition. If one visit 
is paid it will probably lead to a second. The musical arrange- 
ments appear admirably arranged. On the opening day the 
Farningham Boys’ Band carried out their programme of music 
in a way that their conductor, Mr. H. Vernon Sparrow, should 
be proud of. 

When our notices of the exhibits are resumed next week, 
attention will also be given to the works in the Art Section or 
“ Art Work Branch,” an exhibit of industries by boys working 
at trades, and which constitutes a new feature in these exhibi- 
tions. The catalogue was a little late in appearing this time. 
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Thonet Brothers. 


Messrs. Thonet Brothers, 68 Oxford Street, W., have a 
representative collection on view of the specialties in ’ Austrian 
bent wood furniture of which they are the inventors and manu- 
facturers. The chairs and stools are familiar objects now all 
over the country, and are favourites because wherever they are 
used they never seem out of place, having a light and graceful 
appearance which distinguishes bent wood from other furniture. 
Chairs of all kinds and for all purposes are shown, rocking- 
chairs and garden- chairs, revolving desk-chairs, office chairs 
and office stools, music-stools, the same also with a back, 
children’s sofas, rout seats, folding-seats, children’s table, flower- 
stands, hat, coat and umbrella stands, stands for music books 
or newspapers, &c. The exhibit shows very well what Messrs. 
Thonet Brothers can. produce in bent-wood furniture. Each 
single article at the exhibition, however, is merely one out of 
twenty or thirty identical articles, excepting that they vary in 
design. 

J. Kaye & Sons, Limited. 


The exhibit of Messrs. J. Kaye & Sons, Limited, of Leeds, | 
Tatch, One peculiarity of it is that the latch-keys are rendered 


and 93 High Holborn, London, is especially interesting as an 
example of the perfection achieved in the mechanism of locks. 
This firm’s name is associated with the famous “ push-and-pull 
lock.” It is comparatively easy to inspect the endless variety 
of locks manufactured by Messrs. Kaye & Sons, To describe 
them is somewhat bewildering—they are so numerous. All 
purposes that locks can fulfil appear to have been studied. If 
it were required that locks should speak, we could almost fancy 
that Messrs. Kaye would find a means of furnishing them with 


rule of the road,” only care for their own momentary con- 
venience. Messrs. Kaye have a capital mechanism which 
prevents incomers using the “out” door or the outgoers the 
“in,” while the doors ‘legitimately used yield to much less 
pressure than that which must be put on the ordinary swing- 
door. The patent door “porters,” an automatic arrangement 
replacing the old door-catches, have been found a great boon 
by many. One of the late patents of Messrs. Kaye is a rail- 
way lock, which seems to be the most perfect lock for 
railway carriage and brougham doors yet devised. It is named 
“ Kaye’s patent automatic ‘safety wedge lock.” This lock wedges 
the door fast by the easy closing of the door, and has an inside 
handle that is less likely to cause accident than any lock with- 
out an inside handle. However tightly the door is wedged, the 
only power necessary to open the door is to overcome the 
pressure of the springs. These locks are guaranteed to last 
any number of years without oiling or any attention what- 
ever. This lock applied to a brougham is a most ad- 
mirable appliance, and the arrangement for opening from 
the inside is as desirable as it is handy. Another in- 
genious application of mechanical skill is the patent night 


entirely useless if necessary. The owner of the house, in addi- 


a voice, One novel application of locks is devised for double 
swing-doors. ‘The very object of swing-doors is lost if there is | 
-a lock. Persons are constantly entering and leaving, and 


merely push the door and pass on. _If Kaye’s lock is fixed to 
a pair of swing-doors, the visitor will in nine cases out of ten 
enter and pass out again without being aware of the existence 
of this ingeniously contrived mechanism that keeps the two flap- 
doors closed fast and symmetrically as soon as they fall together, 
and yet yields to the ordinary pressure. It would puzile many 
an inventive genius to think cut how the problem has been 
solved, for it must be remembered there is no central jamb 
between the swing-doors to make a simple matter of it. 
for convenience of comers and goers, as in the Bank of 
England, the two doors respectively are marked “in” and | 
“out.” But even then there are many who are oblivious of ‘the 


| piece of office furniture. 


tion to the latch-keys, has a master key, and in case of necessity 
or desirability, renders the lock inoperative to all keys bnt 
the master key. With regard to locks in such positions of 
responsibility as outer doors, &c., excellent lever locks are made 
to suit all purposes and of all differences with, in addition to 
the keys, a master, a grand master key, and, further, a superior 
grand master key. Another most. useful development of lock 
mechanism is one that will be found extremely useful for many 
purposes. Suppose it fitted to a drawer of a table or other 
Having unlocked the drawer, the key 
or the bunch of keys is returned at once to the pocket. A 
small metal button, like a miniature electric push near the key- 


~ hole, shoots out with the action of unlocking, and remains out, 


Often | 


whether the drawer is open or closed. By pressing the button 
in the drawer is at once securely locked, and cannot be opened 
without bringing the key into use. The advantages of having 
your key always i in your pocket instead of leaving it during the 
day in the lock are obvious. The lock adjustments for “self- 
closing doors, single doors, for shop doors, office doors, are 
extremely useful. No pressure will open the door except when 
the handle bar is taken hold of. Messrs. Kaye claim that their 
patented adjustable striking plates are the greatest improvement 
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ever made to any door-lock; they compensate for shrinkage 
of doors and prevent rattling. What has already been said 
will be sufficient to indicate that it is well worth while to see 
personally what Messrs. Kaye & Sons have done. Locks and 
fastenings of every description, for almost every imaginable 
purpose, of every size, for smallest articles such as desks, up to 
the largest of ponderous doors. In their special department 
Messrs. Kaye & Sons have attained a degree of perfection that 
the most critical and most skilled mechanicians have recognised. 


E. Douglas Hoyland. 

Hoyland’s patent cowls for extraction of smoke and ven- 
tilation are shown galvanised, also buff and red in terra-cotta. 
Also a full-sized model of a cowl for fixing to a low building 
against a high one. 

Mason & Co, 

We alluded in a recent issue of this paper to the stair 
covering made by Messrs. Mason & Co., 15 Barbican, E.C. 
The inventors and sole manufacturers, Messrs. Mason & Co., 
show the patented covering at Stand 154 as applied to stairs, 
coal plates, hydrant covers, and others, it being used for every 
description of cover. It is a combination of chilled iron or 
steel with lead, the combination producing an unwearable and 
non-slippery, noiseless covering. It is extensively used already, 
and likely to be still more generally used by reason of its 
safety and durability. It is exhibited in the hall as applied to 
ordinary staircases, to renovating worn-down steps of stone 
staircases (the proper level of the steps are reproduced, and the 
staircase is thus renewed in the cheapest way), and to concrete. 
In dealing with an ordinary staircase the steps may be covered 
entirely or to a depth of one-third to half of the surface of the 
tread, the front portion always used by the ascending and 
descending feet. Two metal grooves are embedded in con- 
crete, in which the nuts of the bolts slide. When in position 
the whole is rendered tight by screwing up the heads of the 
bolts, the heads lying flush with the upper surface of the 
covering as an ordinary screw. It is quite easy to unscrew 
them, release the cover, and put it back again in reversed posi- 
tion, thus bringing what had served as the back portion of the 
tread to the front. The patent of Messrs. Mason is applicable, 
as it will be seen, for numberless purposes, and is also used for 
stable paving. 

Fohn Hall, 
One of the most interesting exhibits on the score of novelty 


is that of art window-blinds manufactured by Mr. John Hall, of 


386 Caledonian Road, N. “The “Empress” blind is the 
specialty, and it is embroidered on both sides—a thing, we 
believe, never before attained. Mr. Hall is thus enabled to 
introduce different colours on the outside and inside of the 
blind, the effect of which is to adapt them either to the furniture 
or the exterior of the house. The “ Empress” may be obtained 
in any pattern or colour to suit the decorative taste. There is 
certainly nothing with a higher claim to the attention of archi- 
tects in the exhibition, and the “Empress” deserves to be 
specified wherever artistic effect is studied. 


EE, Hole. 


Mr. E. Hole, of Charles Street and Princess Street, Man- 
chester, shows a wonderfully interesting application | of 
Talghmann’s sand-blast apparatus for an infinite variety of 
decorative purposes. Mr. Hole is the pioneer of this practical 
demonstration of the economy to be effected by this process, 
and has a large and flourishing business in Manchester as a 
result, To convey an idea of the ground covered by the sand- 
blast process is to include artistic door panels, bevelling, 
embossing, memorial tablets, head-stones, incised work in 
granite, marble, stone, &c., and every kind of architectural 
work. Mr. Hole shows, at his stand at the Agricultural 
Hall, how all these branches can be accomplished by his 
process at a saving of time and expense, and an increase of 
artistic effect, as opposed to old manual methods. Indeed, Mr. 
Hole’s contention is that machinery may be used for decorative 
purposes with results that ensure precision and accuracy which 
ordinary hand labour cannot compete with. The exhibit merits 
the attention of those interested in something entirely new. 


The Rossendale Glass Decoration Company. 
A notice of this interesting exhibit will appear in our next 


issue. 
John Tana, 


We have mote than once in these columns drawn attentioh 
to the safes, &c., of Mt. John Tann, of 11 Newgate Street, E.C. 
At the stand in the hall are shown about thirty different kinds 
of safes. In a glass case are exhibited a great variety of locks, 
padlocks, &c. The safes are known as fire and burglar-proof. 
Among other objects of interest will be seen a ponderous door 
and jambs for a banker’s strong-room. A very handsome hand- 
painted safe, specially made for jewels, is shown. Few ladies 
but would wish to have it transported to their homes to adorn 
the boudoir. ‘The interior is fitted with mahogany drawer and 
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sliding shelves cushioned with purple velvet. Inside and out 
the creamy whiteness is relieved by and shows off the bird or 
butterfly or spray of flowers, &c., that may have been chosen as 
the subject to be painted. A safe closet specially made for 
security for plate is also shown. The shelves are movable, so 
that the interior arrangements of the closet can be varied to 
suit the requirements. of space as necessary. There is also 
shown a specially made door for plate closets. It is hardly 
necessary to say more of the safes than that safes are provided 
of every kind and for every purpose that can be thought of. 
In this department especial attention may be called to Tann 
fireproof doors and party-wall doors and frames, made to suit 
all purposes and positions. The locks also are made to suit all 
kinds of work, cabinetwork included. Then, again, a great 
variety is offered in the way of deed-boxes, cash-boxes, &c. It 
should be noted that every safe bears the trade-mark of John 
Tann, the “Anchor” reliance safe. Messrs. John Kirkaldy, 
Limited, found that a “ Tann’s” safe furnished to them as fire- 
proof only proved burglar-proof; burglars with every ap- 
pliance have utterly failed to do more than spoil the lock and 
stop it working. It took their best engine, fitted with specially 
made tools, eighteen hours to enlarge the keyhole and cut away 
the whole of the lock. 


Mellowes & Co. 

At the stand of Messrs. Mellowes & Co., of Sheffield, and 
21 Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C., the patentees, the 
“Eclipse” patent roof-glazing is shown. The method is a 
simple way of covering roof areas of any size, whether covering 
acres of ground or a few feet only. Longitudinal bars, ex- 
tremely light and strong, carry the glass. The bar is a patent 
tin-lead bar, and it is claimed that it is entirely unaffected by 
smoke or acids, &c., and is absolutely imperishable ; that the 
many variations of lead bars, which during the last ten years 
have followed the introduction of the “ Eclipse,” bear no com- 
parison with the tin-lead bar, either in durability, strength or 
appearance ; that the “Eclipse” glazing never breaks either by 
vibration, expansion or contraction ; that it is the only glazing 
in which a gutter is not needed or provided, the reason being 
that “Eclipse” metal “beds” firmly to the glass, making the 
glazing perfectly watertight ; and that panes can be glazed up 
to 10 feet long and easily replaced. Special provision is made 


when required to meet ventilation and condensation in such | 
buildings as mills, dye-houses, public baths, laundries, &c. 


The non-obstruction of light by the bars, and the dispensing 


with putty and all of like nature, are distinct merits of this 
system of glazing. The leading railways, at any rate, have 
adopted the system, as well as many corporations and im~- 
portant public bodies. 


Automatic Sash-fastener Company, Limited. 
The self-acting window-fastener is a simple contrivance for 
securing safety against intrusion from outside the house. It is 
by no means an uncommon occurrence for windows to be closed: 
at night without the sash being fastened. Servants are often 
negligent, and younger members ef family not too attentive in 


seeing bolts and fastenings secured. With the self-acting 
window-fastener it is impossible to shut the window without its 
being by that action securely fastened also, The sashes are 
closed tightly together, and no draught can enter. A burglar 
cannot tamper with the fastener from the outside. The article 
itself is simple and inexpensive, without mechanism, and cannot 
get out of order, The company’s office is at 12 Cross Street, 
Finsbury Pavement. 
G. F. Argent. 

Specialties in artistic furniture are shown by Mr. G., J. 
Argent, wholesale and export manufacturer, of 60 City Road, 
E.C. Mr. Argent has had much experience in providing 
fittings and furniture for clubs, restaurants, offices, and the 
articles shown at the Hall are all of high-class workmanship. 
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W. Henry Thompson. 


Patent roller blind fittings are shown by Mr. W. Henry 


Thompson, of. 147 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and Peter- 
borough. The blinds can be raised or lowered and left in any 
position at will. The appliance is extremely simple, and better 
suited for ordinary wear-and-tear than more costly appliances, 
as it is next to impossible that anything to be done by the 
stupidity of servants could injure them. There is no racket or 
pulley to be put out of order, and the fittings are fixed as easily 
and quicker than any other kind. The moderate price places 
them within reach of all persons. .The patent self-acting 
Venetian blind cord-holder has many advantages without any 
disadvantages to discount the comfort derived from its use. 
It must be a great safeguard in preventing the breakages that 
so often happen in the complicated system of tapes and cords 
that form the rigging-up of Venetian blinds. A valuable inven- 
tion just brought out, and shown by a model at the stand, has 
attracted much attention. The model snows a derrick-crane, 
and the new invention, a safety hold-fast for jibs, is shown in 
connection. A detailed description of this will be given in our 
next issue. An article that should be noted by architects and 
builders is the sash-fastener. The locking and unlocking is 
effected without a tenth part of the trouble expended on a hasp. 
When locked the sashes are absolutely closed—one of the 
best and most natural of window-fastenings that could be 
devised. The automatic sash-fastener is identical in principle. 
A curiosity exhibited is a tack-driver. Hanimers are dispensed 
with when it is used. 


FT, W. Cooper & Co., Limited. 

The usual character of interest is displayed by Messrs. 
H.-W. Cooper & Co., Limited, of 28a°Upper George Street, 
Edgware Road, W., in their exhibit this year, as on previous 
occasions, They are well known for their excellent glass 
ventilators, revolving, circular and sliding. Their improved 
glass louvre and Venetian ventilators are to be seen nearly 
everywhere in public and private buildings. Lights of every 
description form a branch of the business, and their metal 
casements of copper, brass, gun-metal and iron, also their 
hopper ventilators, and same for skylights, are familiar to 
everyone. 

George Skey & Co., Limited. 

The collection shown by Messrs. George Skey & Co., 
Limited, of the Wilnecote Works, near Tamworth, include 
sanitary ware, tiles, terra-cotta, fire-bricks, blue and red bricks 


and tiles, &c. » As.to:detail, there. are:.glazed stoneware. drain, 
pipes, with their. accessories, bends, traps, interceptors, &c.,, 
closets, urinals, lavatories, valves, ship basins, hoppers, &c. 
In the ornamental departments come a large variety of terra- 
cotta enrichments, terminals, balusters,. tracery, consoles, 
window and door heads, arcades, strings, keystones, panels, 
columns and capitals, all of favourite design. The tiles include 
every kind in plain and ornamental character, encaustic, 
geometrical, mosaic, hand-painted and decorated tiles. Ex- 
cellent patterns of enamelled tile hearths are shown. The 
department of, terra-cotta and architectural pottery is an 
important one, an immense variety being manufactured by. 
Messrs. Skey & Co. 


¥. H. Pickup & Co., Limited. 


The patentees and sole makers of the “ Britannia” air pro- 
peller, Messrs. J. H. Pickup & Co., Limited, of 117 Queen Vic- 
toria Street, E.C., and Bury, Lancashire, show a series of seven 
air-propellers, ranging in size from 12 inches in diameter to 
48 inches diameter, worked by one of Crossley’s gas-engines. 
At the adjoining stand, 2 horse-power nominal, capable of 
indicating 4°5 horse-power at 200 revolutions per minute. Along 
list of firms recently supplied with the patent Britannia air- 
propellers may be seen at the stand, and they are extensively 
used in the Yorkshire and Lancashire mills. The company 
claim the ‘ Britannia” to be the best and cheapest of air- 
propellers in the market, and. that they are in a position to 
compete with any house in the trade. They are specially 
recommended for ventilating card-rooms, mule-rooms, throstle- 
rooms, weaving-sheds, print-works, bleach-works, hat-works, 
paper-works, &c., and for removing steam trom drying 
machines, sizing-machines, &c. Besides in Bury and London 
the company has works and offices, &c., in Manchester, Leeds, 
Bolton and Ramsbottom. : 

A very handsome assortment of exhaust roof outlets and 
turrets, all differing in ornamental designs to show that they 
can be made to go with any style of architecture, while they are 
constructed on the latest known scientific principles, are shown 
by the company. Indeed, among the variety of appliances 
shown the outward appearance has been a factor in deter- 
mining the selection of objects to exhibit to be in harmony with 
the purposes of an architectural and building trades exhibition. 
There are a collection of sunlights, fitted up with a patent 
reflex light, with various number of burners. The sunlights are 
constructed with two tubes, the combustion from the gas being 
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conveyed up the inner tube, and the heated and vitiated air 
from the room up the outertube. Both tubes are then connected 
by galvanised hoppers and piping direct to the exhaust roof 
outlets or turrets. Also a collection of improved tobin tubes of 
various designs and sizes for the introduction of fresh air into 
any class of building, of improved louvre ventilators, of im- 
proved flue outlets for chimney breasts, &c., and of air grids for 
outside wall. 


lVoodhouse & Rawson United, Limited. 


The exhibit deals principally with electricity and electrical 
appliances for domestic purposes. The range of business of 
Woodhouse & Rawson United, Limited, as engineers and 
electric light contractors, and manufacturers of electrical 
apparatus of every description, is of the largest, and at the 
present day, when hundreds of experts are experimenting in 
new fields of electrical application, new developments follow 
with apparatus devised for utilising electric agency in the new 
directions. What we would call attention to now are prin- 
cipally the useful for everyday domestic and business require- 
ment. Glancing round the stand, the eye falls on ornamental 
electroliers, brackets, standards, switches, shades that are 
designed to suit any style of decoration, electric bells of all 
kinds, indicators for houses, clubs, hotels, &c. There is also 
the Jensen church-shaped electric bell, all the work protected 
under the dome ; automatic fire and burglar alarms, switch- 
boards, &c., and telephonic apparatus complete. The tele- 
phones include several kinds for long-distance work as well 
as short-distance, and these are interesting to examine. 
This firm has also just issued illustrated and descriptive sheets 
(specially referring to domestic telephony) of telephones and 
transmitters., For house and office purposes, &c., the tele- 
phones, transmitters, &c., are varied to suit tastes. Among 
them one is combined with an inkstand for the writing-table. 


The Standard table transmitter 
is for standing on the office table, and can also be used for long 
distance, having induction coil in the base. The Compactum 
(long distance), with bell under and call at side, is the cheapest 
form yet included in a list, the new “ Thorough ” set being of a 
better make. The “ National” is a powerful long distance set. 
In lamps the Midget arc lamp, 250 candle-power, giving a 
steady, shadowless light, is in great request, as the price is so 
small. One novelty that may be noticed, in conclusion, is the 
sliding telephone adjuster to suit the height of the speaker. 
The short man who follows after one six feet in height, instead of 
looking for a chair to stand on, slides down the instrument to the 
level of his lips. This arrangement can be made so that one 
serves a whole building from the bottom to the top. 


EF. A. Fawkes. 


Mr. F. A. Fawkes, of London Road, Chelmsford, still main- 
tains the standard of excellence in architectural joinery. Two 
beautiful chimney-pieces, with tasteful mouldings and enrich- 
‘ments and with overmantels, are highly creditable in design 


and workmanship. A large collection of mouldings, also leav- 
ing nothing to be desired in variety of design and. good work- 
manship, are seen. The prominent piece is an elevation with 
door, architraves, dado, panelling, skirtings, cornices, &c., 
showing the effect produced by the detailed enrichments as a 
uniform whole. The method is also shown in which the 
mouldings, skirtings and cornices may be utilised as casings 
for electric wires. 
C. Kite & Co. 

As usual Messrs. C. Kite & Co., of the Christopher Works, 
Chalton Street, N.W., show much that is of the greatest interest 
to architects, engineers, builders, &c. Models are shown of 
Kite’s patent ventilators, explaining their principle and uses for 
ventilating churches, schools, warehouses, factories and work- 
rooms, &c., private houses, stables and other buildings. Among 
Kite’s ventilators are roof-ventilators, plain and ornamental, 
louvre form with horizontal deflecting plates at various angles. 
and with vertical divisions. There are the turret ventilators 
and the new under-roof ventilator with horizontal deflecting 
plates, &c., which does not project above the roof at all. These 
ventilators can be provided with regulating valves, and also 
with the new patent counterpoise silent automatic valve for 
preventing down-draught. 

Quite a new thing is shown—one which has only been 
patented within the last few days—in the shape of an inlet 
ventilator, an “adjustable lock valve inlet ventilator” having a. 
clear way through, equal to the size of the box. The valve 
closes on a strip of felt or such-like substance, and is then per- 
fectly air-tight. The box can be arranged in the ordinary 
position or in the position of a Tobin tube. An additional merit of 
this simple invention is that it can be so readily applied to exist- 
ing buildings. Exactly the same thing is to be made slightly 
modified in shape, when it may be fixed to windows, where it 
will then serve as sash-lift in addition to ventilator. The area 
of the specimen seen at the stands was about 9 inches by 
1} inches super., the whole of which would form a clear way 
when opened. This would suit the purposes of those who would 
like the bedroom window open at night, but dare not. Also it 
can be placed in the top rail of a door and inlet the air from 
the staircase. Unless approved of it is not necessary to cut 
through the small slit needed in the door; a few perforated 
holes would suffice. Kite’s system of mechanical ventilation by 
means of the “ new patent Simplex water-jet air propellers” is 
fixed at the stand, and can be seen in action. The current of 
air is generated by use of a specially shaped jet of water. It is 
said to be an excellent system for extracting air in large 
volumes, especially from smoke, billiard-rooms, basements, &c., 
and for cooling wine-cellars. The air can be driven in any 
direction, and one propeller may be used for several rooms. 
Space will not allow any attempt for more than the foregoing 
glance at cne or two of Messrs. Kite & Co.’s specialties, which 
have been awarded so many prizes by the Sanitary Institute, 
and at sanitary and international exhibitions, &c. 


Mark Fawcett & Co. 

Fawcett’s patent fireproof and ventilating floors, roofs, 
ceilings, strong-rooms, &c., are now very extensively used by 
reason of the excellence of the system. The construction is 
shown by means of a ceiling, as it would be when ready for 
plastering but is otherwise completed. At present a notable 
feature of the system can be seen, viz. the closeness of joint 
effected between the tubular lintels under the iron, owing to the 
diagonal method of fixing and cutting back of the tubes to 
allow for the thickness of the web of the joists. Also a floor is 
shown completed ready to receive the concrete covering. The 
special feature in the construction of these floors, &c., is a 
tubular lintel or hollow tube made in fire or red chimney-pot 
clay, and burned mellow. Iron joists (of sections to suit the 
spans and loads) are placed at about 2-feet centres, and the 
lintels are fixed between with their diagonals at right angles to. 
the joists, The end of each bay is squared by using a split 
lintel ; thus the ends and sides of all lintels are open next the 
walls. The lintels being in position, specially prepared 
cement concrete is filled in between and over them, 
which takes a direct bearing. upon the bottom flange of 
the joists, thus relieving the lintels of the floor load, 
which is taken by the iron and concrete, the lintels forming a 
permanent fireproof centreing, reducing the dead-weight of the 
floor 25 per cent., and saving about half the concrete. Cold air 
is admitted (through air-bricks in the external walls) into any 
of the open ends or sides of the lintels, and passes through 
them from bay to bay under the joists. Only two air-bricks 
are necessary in each room to insure a through current of air. 
The flat bottom of the lintels completely encases the bottom 
flange of the joist without being in contact with it, a clear 3-inch 
space being left for the passage of the cold air. ‘The lintels are 
keyed on the under surface for plaster and on the upper surface 
for concrete. Among other things shown are some slabs of 
flooring taken from the National Portrait Gallery, for which 
building these fireproof floors were adopted, and which witness 

, to the excellence of both concrete and fireclay. A collection of 
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well-executed photographs show buildings, completed or in 
progress, where the floors are adopted. Those of the National 
Portrait Gallery and Guy’s Hospital may be mentioned ; the 
Royal Albert Mansions, for which there is an order for 24 acres 
(that it amounts to) of the flooring ; and the Romford Infirmary, 
which is worthy of notice, as it shows large spans measuring 
‘24 feet in the clear. ’ 

At the following buildings the fireproof flooring has either 
been fixed or is in progress :—The Royal Barracks (recon- 
structed), Dublin ; London and Westminster Bank (head office), 
Lothbury ; the Lyceum, London ; Buxton Hydropathic Baths ; 
the Royal Albert Hall, South Kensington (for Geo. Newman & 
Co.) ; Doré Gallery, Bond Street ; Romford Infirmary (Union) ; 
Camberwell Public Baths ; Mountjoy, Phoenix Park, Dublin 
{for the Board of Works); Manchester New College, Oxford ; 
Guy’s Hospital (extension) ; Chesterfield Hospital (extension) ; 
Manchester and County Bank, Mossley ; London and South- 
Western Bank, Dulwich; the Morning Post, Strand, W.C. ; 
Ashley Gardens, Westminster (10 acres of flooring); the 
National Portrait Gallery, Trafalgar Square; the Palace of the 
Archbishop of York; the Capital and Counties Bank, Thread- 
needle Street; the Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin; the 
North-Western Hotel, Lime Street, Liverpool ; the Capital and 
Counties Bank, Guernsey and Hastings. 


The Adamant Company, Limited. 

This company, of Commercial Street, Birmingham, manu- 
facturers of patent adamant plaster and chromolith for walls, 
ceilings, &c., are well known as the makers of a patent plaster 
for walls, ceilings, cornices and kindred enrichment. The reign 
of lime plaster, with its few qualities for good and its qualities 
for evil, may be said to have passed away as soon as a proper 
and tractable material was offered in its place. This is what 
is offered by the Adamant Company. As its name implies, 
Adamant plaster is a material designed to produce a hard and 
practically indestructible interior. Wall and ceiling plaster has, 
we believe, obtained a wide reputation on its merits, and has been 
applied on many buildings in England and elsewhere. At any 
rate, manufacturers find that the demand for it is rapidly in- 
creasing, and so they have recently extended their works and 
put down additional machinery. Adamant plaster must, there- 
fore, now be admitted to have an established place as a standard 
building material. The great recommendation of adamant 
plaster is that it adheres strongly to any substance, and cannot 
be removed without considerable effort, thus doing away with 
the necessity for wooden ceilings. It also sets very quickly, 
and no time is lost by waiting weeks for one coat to dry before 
another can be applied. It can be papered or painted upon 
almost immediately without fear of its affecting the colours in 
any way. In short, it supplies that which was long a desidera- 
tum, namely, a superior wall and ceiling at moderate cost. The 
manufacturers claim that adamant plaster is in every respect 
superior to ordinary plaster, in which they maintain that the 
ordinary results are very uncertain so far as regards its making- 
up and application. Adamant plaster, on the other hand, is a 
chemical composition which, in a few hours after being applied, 
becomes very hard and capable of resisting intact all the ordinary 
casualties so destructive to common plaster. The manu- 
facturers are confident that the plaster adheres equally well 
to lath, brick, stone or concrete, and that it will last as 
long as the building, while its fire-resisting qualities are 
remarkable, a consideration which should carry no small 
weight. Its adhesiveness and strength render it specially well 
adapted for setting tiles, slabs, &c. It is guaranteed not to 
crack or shrink, and, being dense, smooth and hard, rats cannot 
gnaw through it, neither will it harbour vermin, noxious gases 
nor germs of disease, and it can be papered, painted or finished 
to please even the most exacting of critics. It is a dry material 
supplied in bags ready for use by simply mixing with water, 
and is applied in the usual manner. Those who wish to build 
substantially and economically may at least be recommended 
to examine the merits of this plaster. Chromolith is a superfine 
finishing material in white, which is thinly applied over the first 
coat of adamant, and is a cheap substitute for glazed tiles or 
bricks, and specially adapted for lavatories, bath-rooms, W.C.’s 
or dados. Superintendent Tozer, of the Birmingham Fire 
Brigade, has conducted some interesting and successful experi- 
ments to test the fire-resisting qualities of adamant plaster, and 
the firm, we understand, has also received many other tes- 
timonials from architects, &c., in various parts of the country. 
The company are now exhibiting on their stand a new cement 
called the Birmingham Cement, a material which is not affected 
by either heat or cold, and is proof against water or damp, and 
which will adhere toiron. It can be finished in tints to please all 
tastes, and can be washed or scoured to any extent, and con- 
sequently would never need painting or colouring. It is 
absolutely non-absorbent, the face after a few days being so 
hard that it can only be marked with an iron nail or some sharp 
instrument—a capital material for lining of swimming-baths, 
cisterns or tanks, or for a damp wall, and is suitable for either 
external or internal work. This stand shows unique work, has 


already caused considerable attention, and all visitors should 
inspect it. 
The Wood Carving Co., Limited, Birmingham. 

This company are showing, through their London agents, 
Messrs. Chalkley & Co., 90 and 91 Queen Street, Cheapside, 
their mouldings, friezes, panels, picture mouldings, finger-plates 
and furniture to match, and some handsome pilasters and 
panels, &c., showing them carved by patent process, and 
solid hard wood decorations, got up to a surprising point of 
delicacy, the finest outlines being produced. Ornaments of all 
styles, ancient and modern, are reproduced with perfect fidelity, 
supplying a great want for many of our architects’ and builders’ 
clients, who cannot pay the price of hand-carved work, but at 
thesame time require effective and durable decorations, and owing 
to the fact of the mouldings, &c., being solid wood, the design 
cannot be effaced or removed, becoming part of the wood itself, 
coupled with the advantage of extremely low cost, which in itself 
commends these specialties to all. 


Walter Monnery & Co. 


The name of Monnery was first, and has for years been, 
associated with the useful invention known as wall-ties. No 
exhibit of the firm would be complete without them, and no 
notice would be complete without a mention of them. Messrs. 
Walter Monnery, builders’ irongmongers, of 69 Southwark 
Bridge Road, S.E., show a well-selected assortment from 
their specialties, all excellent in material and workmanship. 
The good taste in regard of ornamental appearance has been 
combined with what is thought the essential accompaniment, 
extreme moderation in price. There is novelty also. One 
example of this is seen in samples of ornamental ifon overdoors, 
which should be very effective when in position in a building. 
Design and mode of decoration is not limited to stock designs, 
but can be carried out to meet the taste of clients. Extremely 
handsome tiled register stoves are shown. One, the Belvoir, 
is fitted in an ornamental chimneypiece of enamelled slate, 
the whole producing a richly ornamental effect, very 
pleasing, though quite different from too much elaboration that 
verges on vulgarity. Quiet good taste characterises the whole 
of the ornamental work shown. This Belvoir is one of other 
tiled register stoves shown of somewhat similar character, 
having the improved fire backs that ensure perfect combustion 
as far as it can be attained in any stove, economical in use of 
fuel, and as to cost price very cheap. Iron chimneypieces and 
overmantels represent oak and walnut wood sufficiently to 
deceive a practised eye till they are handled. At the stand 
near the entrance—for there are two stands—are also shown 
register stoves, Nos. 772 and 700; the tiled jambs of these, as 
also of those before alluded to, are well selected for decorative 
purposes. A portable “ Larbert” kitchener is shown, also a 
No. 719 kitchener and the “ Tontine”; the weight of metal in 
these will satisfy a judge that, notwithstanding the reasonable 
price, they are enduring articles. Fryer’s patent noiseless 
revolving chimney cowls and ventilators are shown in copper 
and also japanned. Air blown into them must ascend instead 
of descending, and some persons prefer it to any others, as 
the very best. 

St. Pancras Ironwork Company. 


The iron staircases manufactured by the St. Pancras Iron- 
work Company have long been known to the public. Samples 
of spiral and other staircases are shown. There is a handsome 
staircase shown, which, we believe, is being constructed for a 
school in Jamaica. The great width will be explained when it is 
mentioned that from it will branch off two staircases in 
different directions. It is fitted with anti-slipping treads, and 
has a fine mahogany handrail. A beautiful model of a stable is 
shown, with stalls, loose boxes, fittings, and ventilation complete. 
Pavement lights, floor lights, stallboard lights, &c., are also 
shown glazed with various ornamental lenses and glass. The 
new patent self-balanced safety cellar flaps are most inge- 
niously arranged, and should be examined, there being no visible 
balances or projections to account for it. This cellar flap is 
lifted with little effort, and can be allowed to drop from the 
hand, a proceeding which would in the ordinary case smash it 
to pieces. 


The Wilson Engineering Company, Limited. 


The various stoves and ovens shown by the Wilson Engi- 
neering Company, Limited, are of universal interest. The gas 
used for heating does not enter the oven, and thus there is no 
possibility of the food cooked becoming tainted by it. The 
gas is admitted through an injector-like cone, and draws in air 
in quantities regulated by a sleeve damper on the admission 
pipe. In the pastry oven the gas-jets are formed in two pipes, 
passing from front to back on each side beneath the oven ; the 
products of combustion pass up each side over the top and 
down the back of the oven to the flue, and from the one shown 
in action there is absolutely no smell. Over the burners is a 
cast-iron plate formed with ribs and filled in with sand, upon 
which fire-bricks are bedded. Above this are ledges to receive 
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an iron tray. The oven is jacketted with slag-wool. The 
‘** Wilson ” gas-roaster is well designed. The sizes for clubs are 
galvanised inside, have a division down the centre, three 
wrought-iron sliding grids to each division, and a dripping-tray 
under. Smaller gas-cookers are made on the same principle. 
‘Too much stress cannot be laid upon the fact that no gas enters 
the ovens, the contiguity of the gas-jets to food in some other 
makes being the great objection ; the mode of circulation of 
the hot gases also secures a uniform heat throughout. The 
*““Wilson” combined gas-grill and oven—which has now 
been in use for upwards of two years—is fitted with four 
rows of transverse jet pipes, so that one or more may 
be lighted as may be required. Over the burners is 
a cast-iron perforated plate, and above that are fire- 
bricks which form the bottom of the oven; by these a 
portion of the heat is deflected downwards upon a bright-fluted 
steel grill, below which is a drip-pan. The “ Wilson” patent 
high-pressure steam-cooker for potatoes, puddings, fish, and 
joints are furnished with drawers, into which the materials to be 
cooked are put ; these are very convenient for ships and other 
places where large quantities are required to be prepared. This 
firm also show some greatly-improved coal-ranges. In one with 
an open fire the bottom is hinged at the back, and can be raised, 
being held in any position by a pawl which takes into a 
segmental rack on one of the vertical front bars ; thus, witha 
low fire the fuel can be brought close up under a kettle or other 
vessel when required. The oven is heated at both sides and the 
back, and has a through ventilation to carry off the fumes of the 
meat to the chimney. When not required it can be shut off by 
a damper at the back. The boiler is made of wrought-copper, 
so that it will not crack. The “Wilson” portable cooking- 
ranges are also of great utility. An air-valve regulates the fire, 
so that almost all the heat generated is used in the range, and 
but little passes into the chimney, and all danger of fire in the 
latter is obviated. The combustion of smoke is effected by 
intensely superheated air and baffle-plates, thus preventing the 
accumulation of large quantities of soot in the flues. 


Blackman Ventilating Company, Limtted. 


An 8 horse-power engine and vertical boiler, mounted on a 
substantial water-valve, which serves as a foundation (made by 
Mr. E. S. Hindley), drives all the separate machinery in the 
Exhibition, with the exception of an electric ‘ Blackman” fan 
which appears among the exhibits of the Blackman Ventilating 
Company, Limited. In this fan an armature is formed on the 
periphery, and surrounded by field magnets in the framing. 
This, however, we have described fully in connection with the 
Electrical Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. 


Tangves, Limited. 


Several gas-engines on the “Otto” cycle, made under 
Pinkney’s patent, are exhibited by Messrs. Tangyes, Limited. 
The great improvement in this engine consists in applying to it 
Pinkney’s patent combustion-chamber, to prevent shock and 
secure the complete burning of the gaseous charge during the 
power stroke. The effective operation of this chamber is 
clearly shown by an indicator-diagram taken from an engine 
working at 36-brake horse-power. There is no perceptible 
shake throughout the line. An 84 actual horse-power gas- 
engine is shown geared to 5-inch 3-throw vertical ram pumps, 
capable of raising about 6,000 gallons of water per hour to a 
height of 120 feet; it is coupled to a tank, and the pumps 
shown in action. An 11} actual horse-power engine is 
driving pumps for pressures up to two tons per square inch. 
A 5; actual horse-power engine drives in the daytime a band 
sawing-machine made by Tangyes Tool Company ; at night it 
‘drives a Siemens dynamo. A 4} horse-power, nominal, engine 
runs a self-sustaining friction hoist for loads up to 2} cwt. An 
engine of 36 actual horse-power is shown provided with a 
patent governor fitted with adjustments whereby the speed may 
be altered while running. Three or more set speeds may be 
arranged for, and a special speeder is provided to afford other 
adjustments, all of which can be made while the engine is run- 
ning. At the adjusted speeds the governor will supply gas in 
proportion only to the work done. The ignition-tube is made 
of a patent alloy, which lasts from nine to twelve months. 


A. & T,. Avery. 

Several weighing machines, of which one for railway hand 
trucks and the like is automatic, are exhibited by Messrs. A. & 
T. Avery. They are the sole manufacturers of a patent self- 
registering weighing-machine of very ingenious construction. 
Upon the main steel-yard is the usual carriage for tons and 
<wts., and through it slides a small bar for quarters and lbs. 
As soon as the machine is in equilibrium, with the load upon 
the platform, a card is inserted in a slot in the carriage, and an 
index hand set for gross weight or tare as the case may be. A 
handle beneath is then pulled, and the weight is indented upon 

“the card by raised steel figures ; thus no mistake can arise in 
reading off the weight. Messrs. Avery are long since known as 
manufacturers of weighing-machines of every description for all 


purposes, from the largest to the smallest, and their qualifica- 
tions for the work are second to none. The large collection of 
machines should be inspected by all of the visitors. 


George Waller & Ca. 

A neat apparatus for mixing concrete is shown by Messrs. 
George Waller & Co. It is continuous in its action, and 
consists of a wrought vessel of cross form in sectional view. 
It consists, that is, of four longitudinal channels, joining at 
their edges to form a receiver for the materials to be 
mixed ; these channels widen out towards the centre of 
the vessel, at an angle found suitable for the proper incor- 
poration of the materials. The vessel is carried at the back 
or lower end—for it is laid with an inclination backward and 
downward—by a spindle; on the front end is a turned ring 
resting on rollers, and in front of thisa hopper ; a water tank is 
mounted on a frame above. Around and near the centre of 
the vessel is fixed a large bevel wheel, which gears with a 
smaller one, driven either by hand or other power, according to 
the delivery required. This firm have also a specialty in the 
way of cesspool pumps, known as the “Bexley” pump. This 
is specially designed to go through narrow passages, so as to 
get near the cesspool to be emptied, and thus avoid the neces- 
sity for using long suction hoses. This machine is very light, 
and can be drawn by one man and worked by two. The valves 
are simple, and can be quickly replaced when necessary by un- 
skilled labour. The valve covers have hinged bolts, and there 
are no loose parts. Messrs. Waller & Co. also make air-tight 
doors, engines, and boilers, flushing gates, penstocks, testing 
apparatus for bricks and cement, lamp columns and lanterns, 
filth hoists, and all kinds of sanitary ironwork. 


Dick, Kerr & Co., Limited. 

The “ Griffin” double-acting gas-engine is shown by Messrs. 
Dick, Kerr & Co., Limited. This engine is of the three-cycle 
class, and its special feature is that it is made double-acting, 
both ends of the cylinder being closed as in an ordinary steam- 
engine. These engines have been run continuously for eight 
hours at a speed of 200 revolutions per minute without heating. 
The greatest difference in speed between a full load and no 
load was found on special trials not to exceed 6 per cent. The 
arrangements for working the valves are such as not to cause 
trouble in actual work. 

Sidney Butler. 

Various wood-working machinery is exhibited by Mr. Sidney 
Butler, including sawing, planing, moulding, and mortising 
machines. Mr. Butler also makes an improved kind of mor- 
tising chisel, which is grooved so that it draws its own core, 
and dispenses with the use of a core-driver, for which a saving 
of nearly 50 per cent. in time is claimed. 


T. B. Barker & Co. 

The “Forward” gas-engine is exhibited by Messrs. T. B. 
Barker & Co. The working parts of this engine are of special 
steel, and the bearings of phosphor bronze. The engine is 
simple in construction, slides and igniting valves being dispensed 
with. There is also a self-starting arrangement, worked by 
hand, to admit a certain quantity of air and gas through an 
auxiliary supply pipe ; when the engine has fairly started this 
supply is shut off, and it is put on the compression cam. It 
works on the “ Otto” cycle. 


W. Mitchell. 


The “ Gem” hand cooker, shown by Mr. W. Mitchell, is an 
exceedingly neat contrivance, and has a lid which closes it com- 
pletely in for carriage. At the right-hand lower corner is an oil 
lamp, over which fits a tray for frying food. To the left of this 
is a water boiler, which fits between two partitions fixed at about 
the centre of the length of the box. In the left-hand compart- 
ment, at the side nearest the boiler, plates may be placed to 
warm, and they also serve to keep the left-hand division of the 
box perfectly cool. Along the top left-hand side runs a trough 
covered with a hinged lid, and divided up to receive condiments. 
For soldiers and workmen generally this apparatus is very suit- 
able, being in every way self-contained. 


Crossley. Bros., Limited. 

Several improved “ Otto ” gas-engines are shown by Messrs. 
Crossley Bros., Limited, the largest being a 20 nominal horse- 
power engine, which indicates 49 horse-power running at 
160 revolutions per minute. An important feature of this 
engine is that it is a self-starter which is entirely successful in 
action. It is not necessary to enlarge on the boon that this 
proves to those who have charge of the engine as well as to the 
proprietors in saving time and labour. There are also a 7 anda 
2 horse-power, nominal, gas-engines, and a “D” high-speed 
gas-engine, of 6:2 actual horse-power, specially designed for 
driving dynamos, and shown in action. It runs at a speed 
of 250 revolutions per minute. All these engines are fitted 
with Crossley’s patent controlled tube ignition, and a patent 
safety combination to prevent them from starting backwards, 
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The 2 horse-power is Griving a series of seven fans for Messrs. 
Pickup & Co., Limited, at the adjoining stand. It is a pleasure 
to look at the workmanship in these engines. 


F. E. H. Andrew & Co., Limited. 

The “Stockport” gas-engine is exhibited by Messrs. 
J. E. H. Andrew & Co., Limited, but this we have noticed 
elsewhere. 

F. Wright & Co. 

The sole London and district agents for Wright’s patent 
fireproof “fixing blocks” for walls and fireproof floors, are 
Messrs. Chalkley & Co. (Stand 53), of 90 and 91 Queen Street, 
Cheapside. We have often described the use and purposes of 
these fixing-blocks, one of their advantages being their nail- 
holding properties. 

King & Smith 
show their patent “honeycomb” wine-bin. 
described in our next issue. 

Among the exhibits that will be noticed next week are those 
of Matthews & Yates, Baird, Thompson & Co., J. B. Freeman, 
Turpin’s Parquet Floor Co., F. Jones & Co., A. Carter, Falcon 
Brass Works, Ellis, Partridge & Co., H. Winther, J. Robinson 
& Co., Hand-carved Wood Supply Co., F. Rosher & Co., 
T. Middleton & Co., Samuel Elliott, &c. 


This will be 


THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE.—IV, 


A TASTEFULLY designed stand with arched roof and recessed 
windows, with Georgian glazing looking out upon tropical palms 
and ferns, and sheltered in front by a silk canopy supported on 
Syrian pikes, sets off to advantage the fittings exhibited by 
Messrs. FARADAY & SONS, amongst which a_ 15-light 
electrolier in silver is prominent. It has five triple sprays sup- 
ported by caryatides. - Attention is also attracted by a carefully 
designed ball-room electrolier in chased metal with crystal 
hangings. A new kind of light diffuser formed of. pierced 
metal and fine beads, instead of silk, produces a very pleasing 
effect. Messrs. Faraday & Son have also some well-balanced 
portable table-lamps, of which two forms are suitable for hang- 
ing on a wall to act as brackets; the shades are carried on 
trunnions to admit the change of position. The “ Perfect” 
pendants are so constructed that they may be canted so as to 
illuminate or throw in shade any part of the room at pleasure. 
Shell and fan-shaped reflectors, and ivory and silver casings for 
switches and safety fuses, and lily or lotus forms of coverings 
for the lamp-sockets conceal the mechanical appearance of 
necessary fittings, which mars the beauty of decorated apart- 
ments, 

The use of porcelain as an insulator for switches, cut-outs, 
ceiling-roses and other fittings inseparable from electrical instal- 
lations was first introduced by Messrs. FOWLER, LANCASTER 
& Co., LIMITED, and as such it has taken the first position. 
This firm shows some removable-bar cut-outs which allow new 
fuses to be put in quickly, the same being out of circuit ; this 
exhibit is unique. Messrs. Fowler, Lancaster & Co., Limited, 
are also sole agents for the rew Delaware insulating fibre, which 
is supplied in rod, tube and sheet form, and meets a great need 
in fitting-insulation. It is very useful for protecting wires 
passing through walls, and also for making washers for machines, 
as it does not soften under the action of oil, and for numerous 
other purposes. 

The pendants, brackets and other fittings of analogous 
character exhibited by Messrs. SHaRP & KENT show some 
good original designs well executed in wrought-iron and brass. 
In an inner room some table and other lamps appear to great 
advantage. They also show some volt-meters and ammeters 
and slow-speed compound wound dynamos. 

A combination of testing instruments (Dowsing & Day’s 
patent), which is called the “Central Station Companion,” is 
shown by Messrs. Day & Co., of London. It is usually fitted 
in a case, 6 inches by 4 inches by 8 inches, which contains (1) a 
galvanometer ; (2) a Wheatstone bridge to measure from 005 
to 50 ohms ; (3) a standard ohm; (4) a variable resistance, or 
theostat ; (5) a set of four accumulators for giving a light when 
testing ; (6) the necessary switches, contacts, &c. To use this 
instrument as a detector, the ends of the circuit are connected 
to the end terminals and the key pressed to bring the gal- 
vanometer into circuit. To apply the Wheatstone bridge, the 
resistance to be measured is to be placed between two of the 
terminals and a knob in front turned, while pressing the keys, 
until the. galvanometer ceases to deflect ; the resistance is then 
read off a scale. Although the instrument is usually worked 
with an accumulator, it may be fitted with Leclanché cells to 
give a light for a few minutes at a time—sufficient for inter- 
mittent tests. Dynamos and fittings. are also supplied by 
Messrs. Day & Co., who have a special bracket with a ball-joint 
for shop windows. 


A good display generally. of fittings is made by Messrs. 


APPLETON, BURBEY & WILLIAMSON. Their exhibits include 
switch-boards, “nipper-switches,” electric and burglar bells, 
cable casing, and materials and plant for electrical installa- 
tions, at their stand in the south nave. In the machine-room 
are shown electroliers, brackets and glassware, anda “ Trinity ” 
gas-engine which drives a dynamo to light the stand in the 
nave. 

A bamboo casing (Hoster’s patent) for protecting insulated 
wires is one of the chief specialties shown by the ELECTRIC 
STORES, LIMITED. These casings are exceedingly strong ; 
they are easily fixed, and present a very neat appearance. A 
very compact portable light, the battery for which is fitted in a 
mahogany case, which also acts as a watch stand, with a 4-volt 
incandescent lamp, a flexible silk cord and pear-press, forms 
another specialty. The last specialty of the firm that we 
notice is an electric combination bell, which may be used as a 
table or invalid’s bell, also as a burglar, thief, or fire-alarm. It has 
a dry battery, and may therefore be packed in a portmanteau 
or travelling-bag. The battery is circular in form, with the bell 
mounted upon it, and occupies a space of 44 inches only. 
When used as a thief-detector, a spring clip carrying a contact 
is compressed under a window, box-lid, or other movable part, 
on opening which the released clip closes the circuit and sounds 
the bell until the apparatus is reset. As a fire-alarm it is 
adjusted to ring when a certain temperature is reached. 

The Macdonald-Lishmay patent subway electrical conduit, 
exhibited by Messrs. E. SPENCER & Co., is formed of creosoted 
timber, in lengths of about 14 feet. The conduits are each 
24 inches in diameter. The half-conduits are grooved out of 
the timbers which fit together, and are retained in proper 
juxtaposition by longitudinal tongues which fit into grooves on 
each side of the conduit passages. This arrangement is built 
up from the bottom, and the joints are in sight during laying, 
so that no foreign matter can get into the passages. 

Miners’ and other lamps served by primary batteries are 
shown by the Macquay SyNDICATE, LIMITED. This battery 
is a single-fluid cell; there are no porous pots, and the zincs, 
which form the subject of a patent, are very small. One type 
of lamp, arranged for attachment to a wall, is so made that 
turning out the light lifts the plates out of the solution. 

Switch-boards on slate slabs, and some other electrical 
mounts, are shown by Messrs. ROBERTS, ADLARD & Co. 

A brush-holder, which forms a permanent clip, is exhibited 
by Messrs. W. GREEN & SON. The brush is secured to it by 
Dowsing’s patent clip, and the wearing parts, or tips of copper 
gauze, can be replaced in a minute; by this arrangement all 
waste is prevented, 

The method of peripheral driving by electricity adopted by 
THE BLACKMAN VENTILATING COMPANY, LIMITED, is exceed- 
ing neat and effective. The armature is formed on the periphery 
of the fan itself, and the field magnets are mounted in a frame 
which surrounds it. The running is remarkably smooth and 
easy. One “Blackman” fan coupled direct to a motor, and 
another driven by a belt from a motor are also shown, but in 
our opinion the method of driving first described is the best. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled spectally Jor this Journal by 
Mr. G. Hl. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 

3939. C. Luther, for “Improvements in and relating to 
wood flooring.” 

3962. David Waine and Isaac Waine, for “ Improvements 
in padlocks.” 

3976. Edwin Maxwell, for “Saving life from a burning 
building, titled a fire-escape.” 

3999. Alfred Julius Boult, for “Improvements in drawing- 
pins.” 

4008. Thomas James Wilkie, for “Improvements in wood- 
planing and moulding machines with both rotary and fixed 
knives or cutters.” 

4062. Charles Foster Kite and Charles Kite, for “ Improve- 
ments in ventilators.” ; 

4129. James Robinson Hancock, for “ Improvements in 
lock nuts.” 

4159. Henry John Anstie, for “Improvements in sash- 
fasteners.” 

4213. Herbert Cheesman, for “ Improvements in or relating 
to ladders.” : 

4301. Arthur Illidge, for “ Improvements in sash-fasteners.’ 

To INnvEeNToRsS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, . Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
“icularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change— Contract Reporter to 
‘THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessariby be held responsible for their contents. 
iVo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
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CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) Lo 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . . ERO) O40 
For Quarter Page . . . . Pe LOmO: 
For Half Page . ; - 5 ' 410 O 
For a Page - 5 . ; . c S40) gO 
For 1 inch deep by 22 wide ; C : On 7, 0 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARRY Dock.—March 28.—For Additions to School. 
Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Cardiff. 

BRADFORD.— March 26.—For Building Eight-Horse Stable, 
&c., at Hotel. Mr. John Drake, Architect, Winterbank, 
Queensbury. 

BuRNLEY.—April 7.—For Building Infirmary. Mr. Samuel 
Keighley, Architect, Nicholas Street, Burnley. 


Cork.—April 14.—For Rebuilding Court-House. Mr. 
W. H. Hill, Architect, 15 Marlborough Street, Cork. 
COVENTRY.—April 4.—For Construction of Baths. The 


City Surveyor, St. Mary’s HalJ, Coventry. 
DoucLas.—March 31.—For Building Tynwald Court at the 
Government Offices. Mr. J. Cowle, Architect, St. George’s 


DovER.—March 30.—For Building Post Office. Mr. H. W. 
Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

HANWELL.—March 26.—For Construction of Fire Escape 
Staircases, &c., at Lunatic Asylum, for the Asylum Committee 
of the County Council. Offices, 40 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


HASTINGS.—March 31.—For Building Engine-House. Mr. 
P. H. Palmer, Borough Surveyor. 

HASTINGS.—March 28.—For Building Mortuary. The 
Borough Surveyor. 

HORSHAM.—March 26,—For Building Cottages. Mr. Wm. 


Buck, Architect, Horsham. 
HUDDERSFIELD.—April 4.—For Building Electric Lighting 


Station. The Borough Electrical Engineer, 1 Peel Street, 
Huddersfield. 
OLDBURY.—April 8.—For Construction of Sewage Purifica- 


tion Works, Erection of Buildings, &c., Provision of Machinery, 
Cast-iron and Pipe Sewers, &c. Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, 
Engineer, Grosvenor Chambers, Corporation Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Parc GwyLt.—April 4.—For Building Infirmary Block and 
Workshops at Asylum. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, 
Architects, 28 Craven Street, W.C. 

PEMBROKE Dock.— March 30,—For Building Stores, 
Offices, &c. Mr. H. C. Reid, Architect, Meyrick Street, 
Pembroke Dock. 

PLYMOUTH.—March 30,—For Building Part of Market. 
The Town Clerk. 

QUAKERS’ YARD.—March 30.—For Building Truant School, 
&c. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 1 St. John’s 
Square, Cardiff. 

SHIPLEY.—March 25.—For Building Warehouse. 
Crawshaw, Architect, Shipley. 

St. Just.—March 26.—For Building Board School for 
200 Children. Mr. O. Caldwell, Architect, Penzance. 

TAUNTON.—March 29.—For Building Shops, &c. Mr. J. 
Houghton Spencer, Architect, 8 Hammet Street, Taunton. 

TOTHILL FIELDS.—March 29.—For Building Postal Sorting 
Office. Mr. H.W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

TREFOREST.—March 28.—For Enlargement of St. Michael’s 


Mr. J. 


Home. Rev. Monsignor Williams, 24 Charles Street, Cardiff. 
ABERDEEN. 
For Extension of the Fish Market. 
Accepled Tenders. 


Watt, masonry and concrete. 
Garvie & Sons, woodwork. 
Blackie & Sons, plumberwork. 
Ferguson & Co., painting. 


r ; BIRMINGHAM. 
For Erection of New Central Police Office. 
WEEB & INGRESS BELL, Architects. 


bs 


Viessrs. ASTON 


W. & J. Webb : 5 3 ; . £10,698 Oo © 
S. Surman & Sons . ; : . 10,496 0 Oo 
William Sapcote & Sons 10,472 0 O 
J. Moffat & Sons . : LOZO7s COLO 
J. Barnsley & Sons. } A : : 9,987 0,0 
JOHN BOWEN (accepied) . i ‘ : Vos 5ene Oo 


‘BEDFORD. 
For Storey over Ropery, St. John’s Street, for Messrs. J. & G. 
Turner. Mr. RICHARD LUND, Architect, Bedford. 
S. FOSTER (accepled) . : 4 £202". 6 


Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
VERITY » © S5.. CALL LANE, LEEDS, 
i Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also Manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlirhts, &, 
which can be fixed in aay position, Ge” a : 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. : 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check, 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST, 


itv 


AH 
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SUPPLEMENT - 
BLACKBURN, “aii | BURNHAM. 

For Villa Residence, Meins Road, Witton, for Mr. James Kay. | For Building Pair of Villa Residences. Mr. CHARLES S, LEECH, 
Messrs. STONES & GRADWELL, Architects, 10 Richmond Architect, 24 Victoria Street, Burnham, and Boulevard, 
Terrace, Blackburn. Weston-super-Mare, . 

J. HicHton & SON, Blackburn (accepted). JamMEs Keats, Burnham (accepted) ‘ ~LLofo=-oe 

For Villa Residence at Wilpshire, for Mr. W. E. Bickerdike. CHACEWATER. 


M . STONES & i i 
Tepe Bickiee iimmlty orc idad cits fom ON For Rebuilding Chacewater Church, Cornwall. Mr. E, 


Z SEDDING, Architect, Plymouth. 

MARSHALL & DENT, Blackburn (acceped). BorlssehZolahw ; j ; ‘ ; . £1,467. 0 0 

For New Stables, Coach-house, &c., for Mr. Wm. Farnworth. Farr, West Alvington : : : 1,450 0 0 

Messrs. STONES & GRADWELL, Architects, Blackburn. MOoyYLg, Chacewater (accepted ) : . «uy 9420508 
MARSHALL & DENT, Blackburn (accepéed ). 


CLIFTON. ) 
BOscoMEE. For Enlargement of St. James’s Mission Church, Clifton, Yorks. 
For Superstructure of the Hotel Burlington, at Boscombe, Mr. E. ISLE HUBBARD, Architect. 
Hants. Mr. THomas E. CoLicurt, Architect, 5 Lan-| Richard Snell, Rotherham, bricklayer .. «£228 0 0 
caster Place, W.C. Mr, JAMES GANDY, Surveyor, 22 Essex J. Wortley, Rotherham, joiner. . : 178 0 oO 
Street, W.C. Wright Bros., Sheffield, hot-water apparatus . 53 10 O 
If completed If given till Fred Walker, Rotherham, slater. : : 34 0 0 
Gresury & Comtiond Pg BEY vpn OS William Hutchinson, Rotherham, plumber . . STS eee 
cht Seale : - £30300 Sept. £27,650 G. Woollen & Son, Rotherham . ; : . SOUT TS 
McWilliams, Bournemouth . - 29,800 Sept. ‘27,150 é ee 
Holloway Bros., London - 27,550 March 25,450 6 
Saunders, Southampton , : 26,700 March 2 5,400 Heri) » £528 5 
Jenkins, Bournemouth . ; - 26,495 March 25,436 EAST GRINSTEAD. 


W. Hoare, Bournemouth June 27,980 


Stephens, Bastow & Co., Baetel : 26,446 April 24,999 For Alterations at the Workhouse. 


i z . 5 ; 4 . : é 3 ' .- £85 15 oO 
Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth . 24,655 April 23,400 Foster 4 
5 Steer ann Z 5 ‘ p ; - . > 77-10 So 
d ich Chappell London; . neeHES I IBIS <422,089 Charlwood . : : - : ‘ . fouor Ss 
Rice : ¢ s ; 5 a : H Petr fo) 
BRIG ETON. Pledge . : ; : : : . , : f 3 o 
For Building Board Schools for 800 Children, Elm Grove, Stevens . 1} : : : . . wf 729,90 
Brighton. Mr. THOMAS SIMPSON, Surveyor to the School Rowland ; é ‘ : : . - -~ 66720" +0 
Board, and Mr. JOHN W. Simpson, A.R.I.B.A., Joint Morris (accepted ) ; ; : s > <) S53 ef07 oO 
Architects. Quantities by Mr. Thomas Simpson. 
Kilby & Gayford, London 5 F y . £12,934 .0 Oo ERITH. 
Dean, Brighton ; ‘ F , : . 12,763 0 o| For Rebuilding the Cross Keys Public-house, for Messrs. 
Stimpson & Co., London ; A : + £12,646" G40 Truman, Hanbury, Buxton & Co. - Mr. BRUCE J. CAPELL, 
Longley & Co., Crawley . : : : iP 12,37 5090) (0 Architect, 70 Whitechapel Road, E. 
J. T. Chappell, London . : 3 : ra I ZO0Gl SO" 0 H. L. Holloway ; 4 : : . £2,639 0 0 
Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth : : Egre’ o)6) hilare gee Young & Lonsdale . ; ; : . - 2,397 9 9 
PETERS, Horsham (accepted ) . 3 . - HLT5508 15500 JERRARD (accepied) . : 2 : ; 253935 Bao 


‘ 
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PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


Roxzt. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by Ropt. ADAMS’S 
Patent Systems, ‘which without 
doubt stand uurivalled. 


unper PATENT fz 
DEC, 2, 188 a / / 


r 


tl 


a 


ue! 


AN 
7 


of 


it 
i 
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ROBT ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Conservatories, &c. Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


a a 
tin io Hui tere TAMU 

I eA ATT 

| 


ee ae 


fanaa el aalge 


i 


|| No. 16,610, | 


Tn 
icc eA 


The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz., || Hil 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. ty A) 
SPEOIALTIES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gesr, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, _ |ji y 


Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural and other Metal | 
Work, &c., &c. ; 


ROBT. ADAMS, 


ee 


No. 190._New and special solid section 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Oasement 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. a 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 


Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, §.B, ‘i! — tvean vexed where tho apnocis innumetent 


for anything else. This Bolt is neat, strong, 


Telegrams :—*' Robert Adams, London.” end eeliauie: 


Marcu 25, 1892.] 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HORNSEY. 
or New Sewers between Archway Road and Hampstead Lane 


HORNSEY — continued. 
For Gardener’s Cottage, Middle Lane. Mr. T. DE Courcy 


(3rd Sec.). Mr. T. DE Courcy MEADE, M.Inst.C.E., MEADE, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. 

Engineer. Le Willmott & Sons, Hitchin : ; -£906 0 oO 
I Neave, Forest Hill . : : . ateh 4230 0:70 Marchant & Hirst, Highgate Road - ato" On OC 
L. Foster, New Barnet : c TIGL 72a O Kerry & Son, Highgate : a7 OOt ONO 
T. Adams, Wood Green . 10,956 13 8 Pearce & Co. , Highbury : : ne 7 OOM OO 
C. W. Killingback & Co. 10,7 24ers S Seath & Harris, Bartholomew Close . ; <) OOO Tei E 
J. Dickson, St. Albans 10,053 O oO G. J. Hosking, Forest Gate. ‘ s 0667.07 0 
T. G. Dunmore, Crouch End . 9,622 4.0 FO J. Groves, Tottenham . 631 5 oO 
J Bentley, Leicester 8,903 0 O Gardner & Hazell, Islington 63 09 0 

B. COOKE & Co., Battersea (accepted ae 7,959 9 O H. Faulkner, jun., Jermyn Street 625 0 90 

aC iene. etter rs MrT. DE E,. HUGHES, Stroud Green (acceféed ) 518 0 oO 

Ne Gare Mave MiInst.C. Senaacceal ha For Park-Keeper’s Cottage, Barrington Road. Mr. T. DE 
J. Neave, Forest Hill . £3,166. 0 0 COoURCY MEADE, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. 

L. Foster, New Barnet . 2,876 12 10] J. Willmott & Sons, Hitchin -£761 0 oO 

T. Adams, Wood Green 2,709 18 8 Marchant & Hirst, Highgate Road .. 670..0-0 

J. Dickson, St. Albans 2,500 0 O Pearce & Co. , Highbury 650 0 Oo 

J. Bentley, Leicester : B27 3 O. O Kerry & Son, Highgate 650 09 o 

B. Cooke & Co., Battersea 3 2,068 o oO ee (ees eh ia Ay . yl fo) : 

ea arris, Bartholomew Close . 7a 

2) Ge DUNMORE, Crouch End (accepted) . 1,959 0 oO Pecroves, Totteahacn, ae 3 

for New Sewers on the Crouch Hill Estate. Mr. T. DE Gardner & Hazell, Islington 595 0 Oo 

CouRCY MEADE, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. H. Faulkner, jun., Jermyn Street 589 0 Oo 
J. Neave, Forest Hill . : A : - £898 0 o E. HUGHES, Stroud Green (accepred) . 504 17 O 
i pean bance ‘ i , : ie : : ; For Improvement, Crouch Hill. Mr. T. DE Courcy MEADE, 
J. Dickson, St. Albans 752 0 O} tn pepe eae ; 

J. Bentley, Leicester seh, 602 0 0 ge easy: OCG Uureen - £783 5 10 
B. Cooke & Co, Battie eR Se Le 
‘ é : 
23.G: DUNMOR®, Crouch End (accepted) - 497 0 Oo , COOKE & Co.) Battersea (accepted) Bion tac 
For Improvement, Brittles Hill (Muswell Hill Road). Mr. T. - 

DE CourcY MEADE, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. BOG “DE CouReY MEADE, Mnst.c ER det Bits 
Pea er 0.5 Westminster £2,334 eg S. Hudson, West Dulwich - £705 17 6 
S. Hudson, West Dulwich 2,294 7 10 T. Adanis. Wood Green . : bee d 3 
ne Adams, ae mee fee 25 a 1811 J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster .. : 610 0 oO 
eee C., Battersea (accep LS) bef B2es9 4° B. COOKE & Co., Battersea (accepted ) 514 0 O 

For Improvement, Colney Hatch Lane. Mr. T. DE Courcy | For Improvement, Park House Road. Mr. T. DE Courcy 
MEADE, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. MEADE, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. 
T. Adams, Wood Green . -£976 0 2|  S. Hudson, West Dulwich . 7 £030 kG 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . OS be Ole lis Adams, Wood Green : 607 6 IO 
S. Hudson, West Dulwich : 2 Bo fe 2h J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . 500m GEO 
B. COOKE & Co., Battersea (accepted) 798 0 oO B. COOKE & Co., ’ Battersea (accepted ) A77* OS" O 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, tescmed ees London, E.C. 
have REMOVED 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and a ts 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Wertificate eee for Instalments, 83.; or biag Receipt, 53. 
L OFFICER SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
€PRAGUE’ 5 TABLES, upon aptlicakion, or peaniped directed 
envelope, 


d Ewarts. 346 pa 


CG. E. HORNOR, 


SOUTHWARK STREET, S.E. 


HINGES & BOLTS. 


COLLINGE & IMRAY’S PATENT 
HINGES AND BOLTS, 


Re r 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 28.—Office: 175 Strand, Lcndoa, W.C. 


‘| * Baltie 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with despatch. 


C. SIMPSON & CO. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING. 


SAW MILLS :— 
HEDON ROAD, HULL. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by retura of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


and enlarged for 1892. 
Now ready, price 6d. ; post. free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &¢., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.G., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the beat style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application, 


ee 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 
* Quantities’? Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5in. neat and strong, drop 
front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s. Plans copied, reduced, 
eplerzed, tig eS We HARDAKER, Electrographer, 21 Cursitor 
Street 


NIGHTINGALE’S PRINTING WORKS, 
>| Bevelled Wood Block gy ora 
Flooring. SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


REGD. No. 60,808, 
Sole Proprietors :— 


NIGHTINGALE & CO., 
Gt. Grimsby. 


SPECIALTY— 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 
Ulustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Redwood.” go# 


Prize Medal, 
Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 
Sanitary | Exhibi- 
tions, 1885 and 1886, 


OLUME XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, WC. 
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HORNSEY —continued. 


For Sewering and Making-up New Streets. Mr. T. DE COURCY 


HOBNSEY— continued. 
Stanhope Road (1st Section). 


MEADE, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. John Neave. © ypyae * . : 3,825 oO © 
Golerides Road (2nd Section). Thos. Adams _. . . , . , : inas Ii I 
J. Mowlem & Co. . (6 26 9+ £2,553 o of J. Aine eS CO. co sane 6 POTS ape Ge 74 a " 
Thos,,Adams , : - A 5 ; aay cou 5 Sidney Hudson. : ote f ; ore a 
John Neave P A : 5 CAAG. OG O B. COOKE & Co. tadeeptenys 3,309 ° fe) 
2.142 Mette as Road ee Section), 
B. COOKE & Co. (accepted) ; 2,142, 0 O BiCdaeeic i, as 
Bryanstone Road (1s Sena } idhn Weave e. * f ae Be 
J. Mowlem & Co... A 1,150 0 O 1. “Mévplein& ‘Co, , : ¥ 5 : a7 ah o 
Neave n . 1,100 0 O ; 5 . ; 
John Me 11 | THOS. ADAMS (accepted) . go 10 -2 
Tihos;widans” : , on is righ i Road qe Section. 
B. COOKE & Co. (accepted ) 3 985 0 Oo aa omen sa 
; AMS GCOn EF . : « oL3039, WO usd 
Berkeley Road (2nd Section). Tohn Neave . : : ; ; . . 3,030 0 0 
J. Mowlem & Co. : 1,065 0 0 Thos. Adams . : ; : ‘ 4 2 1,006 7 8 
Thos. Adams 1021 I-71 Sidney Hudson. : vee oo welt MOSevLan Ss 
John Neave Seo © B. COOKE & Co. (accepted ) t 917 0 0 
B, COOKE & CO. (accepted) ; RCE he Nelson Road (1st Section), 
Birchington Road (2nd Section). J. Mowlem & Co. . : «1 251 50a00 © 
J. Mowlem & Co. Lyep 4 o-) 0 John Neave . ° 5 : : ‘ > 52,0849 )0u O 
Thos. Adams 1,630 0 4 Thos. Adams . 970572 
John Neave_ . » 1,627 0 O| 8B, CooKE & Co. (accepted) . 1,898 0 0 
B. CooKE & Co. (accepted ) » 1,442 0 0 Harold Road aaa Section), 
eee Road (1st Sectioi). J. Mowlem & Co... 2 995 © O 
J. Mowlem & Co. 891 0 0 John Neave  . 5 ‘ , 5 : 1 osama to 
John Neave 870 0 O Sidney Hudson ® . : i: arB8a erat t 
Thos. Adams : ; 857'15 6 Thos. Adams . sos Be ii wot 786Qe ae 
B. COOKE & Co. (accepied) . 753, Gm 0 B. COOKE. & Co. (accepted) : e o836itiak o 
Edison Road Se Section), Glebe Road ae Section). 
J. Mowlem & Co. . : : 594 fo) J. Mowlem & Co. . i . 5 9366.) O80 
Sidney Hudson FOZ te I John Neave : . 2 . ‘ -; 344 0 O 
John Neave : 572 Or O Sidney Hudson 5 ; . c ; « 33050 REo 
Thos. Adams . ° 5063 14 4 Thos. Adams . . : : . ¢ 325°TO Te 
B. COOKE & Co. (accepied) ‘ : 499 0 O B. COOKE & Co. (accepted) : - 314.0. 0 
Onslow Gardens (ist Section). Dickenson Road (2nd Secti on). 
J. Mowlem & Co. a 245247. 0; 0 J. Mowlem & Co: . : é : », ( ST ,O 7 =e 
John Neave r 2,488i OF O Thos. Adams . : : . 5 1,036 19 6 
Thos. Adams 4 2 ACOs San 7 John Neave 5 : ; F 1,008 oO Oo 
DB COORE ono: (accepted ) 2 AGU OG B. COOKE & Co. (accepte 2d) 915 0 O 
Norih Grove. Haringey Passage (and Section). 
John Neave : : I,II0 O O John Neave . : . ; 3 : 194.0. 0 
Thos, Adams LO7Oge Awl I Thos. Adams . co 5 “ . a I72st2s) 6 
J. Mowlem & Co... 3 1,049 0 O B, Cooke & Co. - ° ‘ 1A7, 02-0 
B. COOKE & CO. (accepted ) (6h Keymaker 0) J. MOWLEM & Co. (cette . . « , LISS OF 0 


ee 


i Shan x ee CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
meshes to square inch, with 
sess than 10 per cent. residue. 
bh Over 10,000 ons supplied to 
\ Cardiff and Hereford Water 
& Works. 
is A he tes adapted for Con- 
@ crete Floorsand StreetPaving. 


| ‘ 

4 ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
# Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most Plastic, best sand 
carrying,an a gee arm 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 


Samples cufficient for Practical TestsFree. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD & cO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 
ESTABLISHED 1 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN ar re HYDRAULIO 
BLUE Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water c and water communication. 


PILKINGTON & C0, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), ‘ 


Monument Chambers, 


ASPHALTE 


AND 
FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢ 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 

«NEW CASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


THE LIMMER 


JOHN DALE, ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


(1871. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, Telephone:— 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bol 
* Sash ‘Fasteners, tie a Ee. 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IROAMONGERY. 
ss pectnenennetsneoesmssssessnasiicissaSdssvSennsciiciatis 


BEST GREEN 
From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries Th 
Buttermere Lake), 
7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN, 
DARK GREEN. 
NO SrPHOIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 


RES EA 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
hae information to be obtained at the et sal 


Offices, 3 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, &. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE €0, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C, 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 

Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 

Breweries, 
Lavatories, 


Unrivalledfor Quality ,Colour, and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
rE London, 2 1862. 

U\ “Castle Behibitien er 

RIS i] LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
Hl 

FOR PRIO#S AND TERMS APPLY TO THH SHORETARY, 
BUTTERMERE. GREEN SLATE 60., 
KESWICK, “CUMBERLAN D. 

For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


particulars 
can be obtained. 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. from the Offices, 

Over $00,000 superficial feet in nse on 1,600 Structures, 14 to 16 
GROVER & CO. (Lim.), PALMERSTON 

ENGINEERS, &c., BUILDINGS, 


Britannia Works,WharfRoad,City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Bestichiacs 
(sent post free). ] 


OLD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. © 
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HORNSEY—continued. LONDON—continued. 


For Improvement, Tottenham Lane. Mr. T. DE Courcy | For Public Central Library, Peckham Road. Mr. R. P. 
MEADE, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer. WHELLOCK, Architect, 45 Finsbury Pavement. Quantities 
; S. Hudson, West Dulwich. . . e ‘ £432 8 8 by Messrs. Franklin & Andrews. ; 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . é ‘ (at4l4.0. 0 ee 
T. Adams, Wood Green. ° <eh4o6'15 3 Pare 
B. COOKE & Co., Battersea (accepted) ° e'34t) Oo O Holliday & Greenwood, Brixton . AOR a Moa: £487 
LLANGADOCK. W. Brooks, Folkestone . oes 11,200 859 
For Building Farmhouse, Penybank, Llangadock, Carmarthen- W. Downs, Camberwell. 10,999 429 
shire. Mr. J. W. JONES, Architect, Llandilo. Quantities Holloway Bros., Battersea 10,628 348 
by Architect. W. Richardson, Brixton. 7 10,400 432 
J. D. Williams, Knighton . ( ° e £500 9 0 Scharien & Co., Chelsea A A 10,438 714. 
Morgans & Howells, Gwynfe . . ° o) 3330) (436. 0 H. L. Holloway, Deptford . le 10,437 500 
ID. Prick, Llangadock (accepted ) A . 5 WE) OC) J. Allen & Sons, Kilburn ; ‘ 10,365 405 
H. Jukes, "Aston. on-Clun . : : ° coos hiE oO R. Avard, Maidstone ., 7 10,360 815 
O. J. Evans, Llangadock |. 250) 00'0 G. Parker, Peckham 10,350 430 
The walling, stone, lime, sand and grates supplied and B. E. Nightingale, Albert Embankment 10,225 360 
delivered by the proprietor, and all other haulage. Baalam Bros., Camberwell . : 10,145 487 
LONDON. Kirk & Randall, Woolwich 9,920 320 
For, Warehouse and Offices at Narrow Street, Limehouse. Mr. J. O. Richardson, Peckham 9,558 590 
“M. N. INMAN, Architect. R. & E. Evans (withdrawn) . 8,998 486 
Hi. Izor 6 cua a riaher es e057 O). O Mein: Stables, &c., Fulham Road, for the London Parcels 
eeere. SAS Che SY See ee as 6,549 9 0 Delivery Co. Mr. H. Poston, Architect. 
Holloway Bros. . . e e ° « ° 6,078 o> O T. Rider . é p F ] ; - £3,338 Es 
Ae Chessum & Son . e e e ° e 55995 9 O ia Morter . 3 198 ope 
Clark & Bracey oye sae re ei ins 5,094.50) ONG ne Patrick ‘ Berg 
Pink, Flower & Co. . . A . ‘ 5.045080. O Mi bee Nronch. & Cou Fe ae 
Ts Grover & Son e e e e Ge yyAayks ley Ge’ be Mears ; : 3070 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . ° ° ° He Ve B. E. Nightingale sey Be 
At Simpson & Son e ry e e e e Pie (Oy 8) Woodward & Co. : 2,925 ar hs 
W. Shurmur.. . ° ° e 3509700) 110 WT Qrrrs a (hb aN ri 
Brown, Son & Blomfield . ve : . So Re Mog s: ee RUE aCe A A hg 
J. H. Johnson . : : : 5,430 © O| For Reinstating Warehouse at Tottenham Road, Kingsland 
For Structural Alterations (A) and foetus} Biine, (B) at Road, after Fire. Mr. J. HAMILTON, Architect. 
No. 1 Giltspur Street, for Messrs. Arnold & Sons, Mr. E. Sy Goodall . : : i eft 1313 0 Oo 
HASLEHURST, Architect, 7A Saurencs Roputney Hill. W. SHURMUR (accepted) : 1, 2800KRe) 0 
: B. 
Lidstone & Son (accepted) . - £343 0 0 £298 o o}| For Stables at Mile End, for Messrs. Carter, Paterson & Co. 
Young & Lonsdale A : Re fae OO 436 0 0 Mr. W. Eve, Architect. 
Yardley & Sons . . : eats On. O 4213 "or 0 Godfrey & Son’. ‘ é £8476 o 
Drew & Cadman . — 420 0 O Chafen. . j 5 826 0 oa 
for Construction of Tunnel at Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane, J. Chessum . 795 0 O 
for the London Parcels Delivery Co. Mr. H. POSTON, W. Shurmur 794 0 0 
Architect, 39 Lombard Street. J. Salt’. : 792 0 O 
W. SHURMUR accepted on Schedule. Harris & W ardrop 783 0 0 


Sowa no, | fate GPRIC LIGHTING. jez wast ecu 
DALSTON. STREET. 


Telephone No, 1140, 


PATERSON & COOPER 


38 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


Telegraphic Address :— 
“Patella, London.”’ 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELEOTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGEH, 


The Factory Act, 1891. 


PROVISION IN CASE 
OF FIRE. 
Ihe Simplest and 
BEST MEANS 
of meeting the 


Le 


requirements Sanitary 
of Act is— Gs» Authorities, 
Factory 
ace ig alr Nige g 


Can be erected 
without disturb- 
ing present 
sexposemenss 


Fire Brigada 
Experts, 

Architects, Builders, 

éc., Approve it, 


particulars to 


S. T. RAWLINGS, 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 23.—Office, 175 Strand, London,W.C. 


Send Post Card for full|patent roller, 


South Parade Works.FROME/P, A, GILBERT WOOD, 


SHAKESPEAREAN 


LS) DECORATIVE PANELS, 


BY H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


SEVEN SETS, 


Inspectors, Consisting of eight pieces, of these popular 


Panels, can now be had, price Six 
Shillings per Set. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside 
on application to the 
Publisher, 


175 STRAND, W.C. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Uphoisterer, 
71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, ©E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on application. 


SOHN CLARK, 
Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 
Manufacturer of every de- 
scription of useful 
and orna- 
mental 


Sieves, 
Lime Screens. 
Special low Quotations 
fcr Wirework for the protec- 


Lists and I)lustrations post free on aplication. 
Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per toot super. Estab. 1855. 
Telegraphic Address: *'Pheasantry, London.” Special 
Attention given to Architects’ Designs, 


ROOF IMPRESSIONS of the BEAUTIFUL 
ART PLATES which appeared in the 
New Year's Double Number of “THE ARCHI- 
TECT,” and in the Number for January 10, 1890, 
THE TOILERS OF THE DEEP. Two Tinted 
Ink Photographs (size 18} in. by 13} in.), may 
now be obtained, price ls. ‘each. Free by post,. 
carefully packed in patent roller, 2s. 3d. 


GILBERT Woop & Co., 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Telegrams, 
Gebthonet. 


Tre THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. == 


Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET sing Ne opr ei VIENNA. 


Arapiect are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:—68 
AT STALL AT BUILDING EXHIBITION, AGRICULTURAL Ee N. 


AND 


XEORD STREET, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
MERTHYR. ROCHESTER. 

For Building Villa, Penedarren Park, for Mr. D. Bowen. Mr. | For Additions to Troy Town School. Mr. GEORGE E. Bonny, 
JOHN WILLIAMS, Architect, Morgan Town, Merthyr. Architect. Quantities by Architect. 

John Williams .q  . 25Y 04 te £1,445 © o| J. G. Naylar & Son, Rochester. . -£2,979 © o 
Yoke Jones f,o0 2) Bea 1,335 0 O| W.C. Snow, New Brompton » (2,930 OfG 
JOHN JONES (accepted ) : 1,210 0 0 T. Callund & Son, Rochester 2,865 0 oO 

MILDENHALL. ss oH pemereieac ia . 2,796 0 oO 
or Building Board School for Infants, Mildenhall. Mr. » veager, olttingbourne . : : . . 25795 oo 

4 ALFRED ANDREWS, Architect, 6 Northgate Street, Bury WEsT BROS., Strood (accepted ) ; : - 2,581 0 oO 
St. Edmunds. Quantities by Mr. Walter Rednall, 13 TAVISTOCK. 

Cannon Street. For Additions to Dr. Hughes’s House, Tavistock. Mr. 
Haylock & Sizen, Mildenhall - £489 3 6 EDMUND SEDDING, Atchitect, Plymouth. 
Kerridge & Shaw, Cambridge SE At 2, Blowery, Plymouth ' ; { ‘ 2 TGCS ac 
Kendall, Mildenhall : : 474 10 Oo ‘ 
H. Plumer, Rattlesden and Woolpit 424.12 0 ai , TREDEGAR. 
SmiTH & SONS, Mildenhall (accepted) 407 15 6| For Building New Church at New Tredegar, for the Rev 
Architect’s estimate : : , 440 0 O Thos. Theopilus. Messrs. SEDDON & CARTER and 

MILLBROOK. JAMES & MORGAN, Joint Architects, Cardiff. 

For Proposed New Church at ‘Millbrook, Cornwall. Mr. Gro. Bowers, ees : . . £3)395 Oo oO 
H. FELLOWES PRYNNE, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 6 Queen Haines, Cardiff. : . ‘7 ape » 3,025 0 0 
Anne’s Gate. Mr. R. HENRY HALE, F.S.I., Surveyor, | ~Osborne & Co., Aberdare Junction . «/ (SOE g CG; pe 
6 Duke Street, Adelphi. H. Welsh, Hereford. . . +, 3,000 © oO 

Luscombe & Son, Exeter . 45,4001 0 0 Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol 2,946 0 oO 
Merrick & Son, Glastonbury eta OO Williams & Son, Talgarth | 2,656 0 o 
Julian, Truro. : : 4,614 0 0 . 

‘Tozer, Plymouth 5 , 7 A,594°40 oO . 

Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristo 4,423 0 O 

Reed Blight & Co., Plymouth . 43005 0 0 TRADE NOTES. 

Andrews, Plymouth . "+ + + 4,250 © ©| THE centract to supply 4,000 feet of the Victoria dry glazing 
Rosekilly, Gunnislake . . : . » 4,192 0 ©| for His Majesty the King of the Belgians, through M. Jules 
Lapthorne, Plymouth . . . - 3,784 © ©] Maesen, architect, has just been received by Sam Deards & 


POTTER'S BAR. 


Company, Limited, 21 Eldon Street, E.C., and Victoria Works, 
For Erection of Dwelling-house, Stables, &c., at Potter’s Bar, 


Harlow, Essex. 


for the Rev. F. W. Poland. Messrs. MARSHALL & THE Blackman Ventilating Company, Limited, 63 Fore 

VICKERS, Architects. Street, London, E.C., are rearrang ng the drying in the large 
Voller / £2,718 © oO | laundries at the Lancashire County Asylum, Whittingham, and 
W. Shurmur 2,643 © ©} in the Cheshire County Asylum, Upton. The Blackman system 
Meskin 2,546 © O/| of natural air drying is being applied, and all steam-pipes and 
Bell & Son 2,584 © O/| the ordinary “horses” @aré being displaced and removed. 


PLYMOUTH. 
For Erection of New Parish Room and School, All Saints, 
Plymouth. Mr. E. SEDDING, Architect. 
Finch, Plymouth : : : : 
BLOWERY, Plymouth (accepted) EO) “ay & 


FLEPHONES! TELEPHONES !! 
RIST. & TURNER. 


Head Offices:-5S3 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Branch Office:—-Gi Piccadilly, Manchester. 
on Se ee 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘The Sphinx.” A Patent Movable Tablee 
Telephone; and a new Automatic Switch for Intercommunication, 

provisionally protected. cs 
Architects are invited to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &e. fy § 
All kinds of Installation Work executed with the highest class of materials and workmanship. || 


ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS, 


[eae SS FIRE ALARMS, &c. 


THE extensive new tube works and general offices for the 
Phoenix Company, Dalmarnock, from designs by Mr. J. J. Craig, 
architect, are being ventilated entirely throughout the whole 
building by Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., of London and 
Glasgow. 


» £1,3804°0 0 


SPHINX. 
| Registered 
Patent No. 5,008, 1890. PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. — 7g8ce.Mazk: 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


iS ADITIUVUSTMERN TFT 
pi FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS, 


If you have not already received our REDUCED 
PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please 
write for one. , 


The WILMOS is 
worked with a rod 
or endless cord. It 
is extremely. neat, 
and can be fixed to 
open either top or | 
bottom, inwards or 
outwards, no cutting 


From 8s, 6d. each. 
Is admitted to be 
THE BEST ever put 
before the public. 


FAN LIGHTS, 


STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND, 


mes a os away of frame re- 
a 3 © "Sh quired. When work- 
Bo Ba = ] y en a rod tier 
z a3 efficient for Public id 
od | aS MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, Buildings, as the bay 
& can be loose. or 4 
i " 2 3 235 High Holborn, W.C. ; 109 Hope Street, Price Lists, Illustra- Hi in 
5 z 2 = Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford, sale, arfho as Ula | a 
B ite. i 7 For Continuous and L ea 
Be gg | Telearaphic Address: “SILENS, BRADFORD.” | Tor Continues snd a 
of 49 Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers, | mates given. yi 0 
is 33 CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER, —_— a 
~~ 
= 


THE “ WILMOS.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Mr. E. H. SHORLAND, of Manchester, has just supplied his 
patent Manchester grates to the Yorkshire Banking Company’s 
branch at Pudsey, these grates having proved so satisfactory at | 
their other branch banks. 


FOR warming the Gilesgate Board School, Durham, by | 
ventilating firegrates, Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, 
City Road, London, N., and Tyldesley, Manchester, has been 
specified. 


THE following annual contracts have been accepted for the 
Hornsey Local Board, Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, engineer :— 
Road materials, William Walker, Holloway ; broken granite 
for macadamising, William Griffiths, of Kingsland, accepted 
for blue Guernsey macadam; masons’ materials, William 
Griffiths, Kingsland ; street watering and general cartage work, 
Wm. Walker, Holloway ; wrought-iron fencing, Hill & Smith, 
Queen Victoria Street ; Portland cement, Hilton, Anderson & 
Co., Upper Thames Street ; grey-stone lime, Arlesey Lime and 
Portland Cement Company, Arlesey ; forage, W. J. Brimage & 
Co., Camden Town. 


THE Adamant Company inform us that they have just com- 
menced the fourth contract for the G.P.O. London, and that 
they have just completed the work for the new mansion, Ewell 
Grange, Worcestershire, for Lord Windsor. 

MESSRS. CHALKLEY & Co., of 90 and g1 Queen Street, 
Cheapside, London, E.C., are the sole agents for London and 
district of the Adamant Company, of Birmingham ; they are 
also the agents for the Wood Carving Company, Limited, and 
of the patent fixing blocks of Messrs. Wright & Co., of Malvern. 

THE Anthydor Compounds Company, of Billiter Street, | 
London, E.C., is about to issue its prospectus under the Limited 
Liability Acts. The present manager of the company, Mr. | 
Wm. Waller, will become the managing director. Large 
manufacturing premises have been taken, and plant is being 
laid down to keep pace with the increasing demand for the 
company’s manufactures, Extensive orders are in hand for 
H.M. Government, London County Council, &c. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT is about to build a new 
house, which is to be the finest residence in New York, and to 
cost at least 400,000/7. Some time ago he acquired the entire 
block of buildings between Fifty-seventh and Fifty-eighth 


Streets, and running halfway from Fifth to Sixth Avenues. 
part of this site the new mansion is to be built. 


LORD PENRHYN has presented the committee of the North 
Wales Church Training College—one wing of which was 
recently destroyed by fire—with a valuable freehold site on a 
most desirable spot overhanging Bangor. Efforts will now be 
earnestly made to swell the subscription list with the view of 


proceeding with the erection of the new college buildings at 
once. 


A LIBERAL club is to be erected in Wigan from the design 
of Mr. Simon, of Edinburgh. 


ON Saturday evening, says the Leeds Mercury, two ladies 
narrowly escaped losing their lives at Kirkstall Abbey. They 
had been sitting on a seat near the west wall, which surrotinds 
the cloister court, and had not left that position more than three 
minutes when about 25 feet of masonry, forming a part of the 
wall, fell to the ground, completely burying the seat. It was 
not thought that the wall, which was built on an ancient wall 
some years ago, was in a dangerous condition ; but it is sup- 
posed that the recent wet weather had weakened it. 


THE Bombay Municipal Corporation have resolved to grant 
the request of an Englishman to he allowed to erect a crema: 
torium for Europeans in the municipal burying-ground. 


MR. JOHN SIMPSON, contractor, of Leeds, has accepted the 
contract for the first section of the sewerage works about to be 
constructed over the whole district of Idle. The cost of the 
entire scheme is estimated at 25,000/., and the first section 
embraces about one-fourth of the whole. 


THE directors of the Manchester Ship Canal Company have 
let the contract for No. 1 section of the unfinished portion of 
the Ship Canal to Mr. J. Jackson, contractor, Westminster. 
Seventeen contractors applied for quantities, and fourteen 
tenders were received. 

THE Council of the Burton-on-Trent Liberal Club have 
secured a site for the new club at the corner of Guild Street and 
George Street. The Corporation were at one time in negotiation 
with the owners for the purchase as a site for municipal build- 
ings. Lord Burton will be a contributor towards the cost of the 
new club premises. 

IN the Edinburgh Exhibition of 1890 arrangements were 
made for displaying the “flexible ship-cars” invented by Mr. 
W. Smith, C.E., but the cars were not visible for a month after 
the opening. The makers sued the inventor for payment of 


On 


THE DENSMORE. 


to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years tree of any charge. = 
O CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished witheach Machine! = 
without extra charge—thus one DENSMORE per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machines. 

IFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED } 
ORDER TO SHEE YOUR WORK. 

If you require anything in Typewriting Supplies, 
give us a call and look over our stock, 
seventy-five different grades of ‘ypewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


TW 
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Papers. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
LOCK-JAW 


.—If you have comé 
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FAT TRAP. PERSPECTIVE SECTION WITH OPEN Cover, 


10” Gullies, 4” Outlets, | 
Gan be had with Closed Cover. 


and with Sido Inlets, 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Telephone No, 11321. 


DURRANS’ PATENT GLAZED STONEWARE 
GULLY AND FAT TRAP, 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


J. C. EDWARDS, RUABON. 


—- 

The TRAP Dir is formed by means of a CAsT- 
ITRon Box (A) dropping into water, and is RE- 
MOVABLE for CLEANSING purposes, giving free 
access to the drain pipe. (All ordinary Traps have 
a fixed dip.) The box has agrating at bottom to 
intercept all solid matter. The bridge piece at oc 
accelerates the flow down the pipe. 


A newly-designed Gully and Grease Trap to meet 
the requirements of Sanitary advance. 
Manufactured solely by 


J. C. EDWARDS, 


Terra-Cotta Works, 


HAAN 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 
NEWPORT, MON. | 


STABLE FITTINGS. 


ities 


BaRION & BALLARD, 
151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W., 
Cc 


RUABON. 


Oo 
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206/. 19s. 10d., the balance of the price of two flexible ship-cars, 
with fittings, &c. Mr. Smith stated that the cars were ordered 
in order that they might be run upon the ship railway in the 
Edinburgh Exhibition of 1890, but owing to the delay they were 
not ready for use until June 27. Lord Kyllachy held that Mr. 
Smith had not proved his case as to a time guarantee, and 
judgment was given for the plaintiffs. 


THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


IN view of the trouble that the Commissioners of Sewers have 
experienced in connection with the sinking of the artesian well 
at the artisans’ dwellings, it may not be altogether uninteresting 
to give by way of contrast a short reference to similar wells 
which have been sunk, one at Messrs. Barker’s Brewery, better 
known as “Dirty Dick’s.” The total depth of this well is 
347 feet from the surface. The water obtained is extremely 
pure and wholesome in quality, especially for domestic pur- 
poses. The other, at the Manchester Hotel, Aldersgate Street, 
is an undoubted success in every way, there being an abundant 
supply of water of the very best quality. Indeed, to quote from 
the report of Dr. Sedgwick Saunders, “ The water is excellent 
for domestic use, being entirely free from organic pollution. It 
is of remarkable softness, requiring but a moderate expenditure 
of soap for personal ablution or the washing of textile fabrics, 
and in this respect compares most favourably with the New 
River Company’s supply to the City.” Our engineering 
readers may be interested in knowing that the well is 350 feet 
deep, and that the water was tapped at a depth of 192 feet from 
the surface. The water has to be lifted and forced to a total 
height of 367 feet. The deep-well pumping machinery is of an 
improved design, especially adapted for artesian-bored tube- 
wells, and recently introduced by the firm who have executed 
the work. The cost of these two wells, including pumps and 
machinery, is much under the figure expended by the City 
authorities over the one well, which was sunk on the old prin- 
ciple. At Messrs. Peters Brothers’ cement works, near 
Rochester, an artesian-bored tube-well, 332 feet deep and 
15 inches in diameter, yields at the rate of 500,000 gallons per 
day. The lower greensand, which is the water-bearing stratum, 
was reached at 298 feet from the surface. Close to the Thames 
Tunnel a 250-feet artesian-bored tube-well into the chalk 
supplies the whole of Messrs. W. B. Dick & Co.’s requirements. 
The chalk was reached at 127 feet from the surface. 
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“ADAMANT, HULL.”’ 
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Messrs. C. Isler & Co., of Southwark, are the engineers who 
have executed the work. We are also informed by the same 
firm that some time ago they fixed a well at Tottenham House 
for Messrs. J. Shoolbred & Co. The water obtained here is of 
the same character as from the other tube-wells. The fact of 
their getting an adequate supply enables them to discontinue 
taking water from the water company’s mains. A considerable 
saving in the water-rate is thus effected. The results achieved 
were so Satisfactory that Messrs. Shoolbred, only a short time 
since, gave instructions to the firm to fix another artesian-bored 
tube-well, of a larger diameter, at their workshops and stables 
in Gower Mews, Torrington Place, W. The supply here 
obtained is ample to meet all requirements and dispense 
entirely with the supply from the water company. Messrs. 
Isler, it seems, have also in hand at the present time the town 
water-supply of Hastings, boring being carried into the 
Hastings Sands formation, and overflowing springs have 
already been tapped at a shallow depth from the surface. At 
Messrs. Hancock’s Brewery, Wiveliscombe, a 150 feet artesian- 
bored tube-well, 7} inches internal diameter, has been com- 
pleted in little over eight days ; and similar work at Daybrook, 
near Nottingham, in the new red sandstone, has been accom- 
plished in a fortnight, reaching the depth of 240 feet from the 
surface. 

In the south of London where the chalk outcrops near the 
surface, free yielding springs are found below the Woolwich 
and Reading beds. The water is of an excellent quality and 
well adapted for domestic purposes. If the sites are judiciously 
selected an ample supply could be obtained for the whole of the 
south of London. In point of fact, an artesian well on Messrs. 
White’s premises, Neate Street, is capable of yielding more 
than enough to meet the requirements of the whole of that 
district. This is a subject that some of our newly constituted 
members of the County Council should carefully study and 
inquire into. 

In the Forest Marble series a tube-well has recently been 
completed at the factory of the Wiltshire Bacon Curing Com- 
pany. On the premises of the Bath Brewery, Limited, an over- 
flowing spring has been tapped at the depth of 190 feet from 
the surface. The water rises above 4o feet from the surface, 
and the yield is about 150,000 gallons per day. Messrs. 


-C. Isler & Co. are also fixing an artesian-bored tube-well at 


Sardinia Street, on the premises of the Metropolitan Electric 
Supply Company, and have several important contracts in other 
parts of the country. 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


SELELSEY’sS 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
GONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 


sae i O G. 


EE IWwWe’s 


GRATES, | 
STOVES, | 


Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


CALORIFER. 


Central Heating Apparatus, 
ABSOLUTEL 


Y 
SMOKE-CONSUMING, 
attested by the National Smoke Abatement Institution. 


ECONOMY IN FUEL, 35 TO 45 PER CENT. 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (Hast End), 
OORSHAM DOWN QUARRY Cin wanos ite Railway) 


BATH FREESTONES. 


FOR DWELLINGS, HALLS We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
andl PUB LIC BU H LDING:. caine a abd Sones ee Lote: advantageous to Buyers. 
: Ls romptly ex ’ i 
Rapid Heating. Excellent. Ventilation. Wo dust in roqnireniowin, "Es dumemedieed apts tor ies do 9 
the room. Perfect and simple Regulation of Warmth. All letters to be addressed to : 


40,000 in Use. YOCKNEY & CO. (Sore Owners), 


Patented Everywhere. Particulars sent Free. Corsham Down Quarry Corsham Wilts 
9 9 e 


Manufacturer, 95 & 97 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W ; : 
Workshops:— DEAN SR EE T, W. 3 s) Note.—wNo Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 


“THE CORN FIEIXI.D.” 


The much-admired Frieze that was specially commissioned by the Municipal Council of Paris, from 


MM. PAUL BAUDOIN, 


Is, in compliance with numerous applications, about to be reproduced. As only a very limited number can be printed, early 
applications are required. The Subscription Price will be Half a Guinea. \ 


Publisher, P. a. GILBERT WOOD, 175 Strand, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ART SECTION AT THE BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


A FEATURE of the present Building Exhibition at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall is the display of industrial art work. To 
define accurately what is meant the exhibitors have been 
divided into three classes, viz. workmen and workwomen 
gaining their living by the craft they exhibit ; secondly, those 
apprenticed to it ; and last, amateurs or connoisseurs who do not 
practise it for their living. The exhibits are divided under eight 
groups—carpentry, carving, furniture, painting and decorating, 
metalwork as applied to building, building appliances and 
materials, building facilitators, lastly, invention and design. 
There are also exhibits from the School of Art-Wood Carving 
of the City and Guilds Technical Institute, Kensington, from 
the Polytechnic Institute, the People’s Palace _and the Donegal 
Industrial Fund. This latter was founded in 1884 by Mrs. 
Ernest Hart for the revival and development of I rish industries. 
Space for these art and industrial exhibits was given free of 
cost by Mr. John Black, and prizes were also offered of one 
gold medal, nine silver medals, twenty-five bronze medals and 
forty certificates. The idea has been not only to show what 
industrial enterprise had done and to stimulate the movement, 
but to work towards a revival of the advantages of the old 
system of apprenticeship, supplemented by the foun ding of 
scholarships and travelling studentships. The jurors were 
appointed by the London Trades Council, who duly made 
theiraward. Thegold medal for the best exhibit of all is bestowed 
on Mr. W. H. Grimwood, South Kensington, for a Renaissance 
panel in oak ; silver medal for next best exhibit of all, to fig 46 


2 and 3, J. Dacombe, H. J. Harding, both of Bournemouth, and 
Miss Rigby, of Chester. Group V., Class 1, A. W. Elwood, 
Kensington ; Class 2, W. H. Spencer, Wandsworth ; Class 3, 
F. T. A. Ulett, Hereford, and F. Holt, Nottingham, ties. 
Group VI., Class 1, W. B. Bailey, Gravesend ; 3, E. W. 
Groveling, Lowestoft. Group VIII., J. Trick, Fulham. Space 
will not, however, permit us to print the list of names of those 
to whom certificates to the number of forty were awarded. 
This week also the visitors to the exhibition have been able to 
see a detachment of Dr. Barnardo’s boys at work at different 
trades. 


BOLTON TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


Tue Bolton Téchnical School, one of the most complete 
institutions of the character in the country, was opened on 
Saturday by Mr. Alderman Dobson. At a town meeting held 
in February 1887, it was resolved to commemorate the Jubilee 
year by the establishment of the School. The trustees of the 
Mechanics’ Institute of Bolton at once offered to hand over their 
building in Mawdsley Street for this purpose. An appeal was 
made for subscriptions and up to the present time about 6,000/. 
has been raised. Mr. J. P. Thomasson gave 2,000/, the 
Corporation of Bolton gave 1,000/., the late Mr. Edward Cross 
soo/, and Messrs. Musgrave 250/. The rather limited space 
has been taken the fullest advantage of by the architects, 
Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, and the general interior arrange- 
ments are admirable. In the basement of the building are the 
heavy machines, engines and electrical appliances. The 
departments on the three floors above include cotton spinning 


Griffin, Haverstock Hill, circle-upon-circle work in stone ; 
bronze medal for the third best of all (tie) to. G. Heward, 
Darlington, and Gavin Jones, Weybridge, for carving, “A Dead 
Snipe” and “ David, the Son of Jesse,” respectively. A silver 
medal for best exhibits in groups is awarded in five out of the 
eight groups to C. W. Reece for a wood picture, Zhe Ever- 
ercen, and to W. H. Grimwood, G. Allibone, H. W. Green and 
‘D. Bloor, there being no entries in Groups VI. and VII. and 
no award in Group VIII. A special silver medal is awarded to 
Mrs. Hart, Donegal Industrial Fund ; bronze medal to J. D. 
Hall (Polytechnic) for best Class exhibit Group I.; and extra 
bronze medal to W. A. Wilkins, Stratford. Group II., Class 1, 
W. H. Grimwood, H. Colly; and Class 3, G. Heward and 
Gavin Jones ties. In Group III., Class 1, A. Atkinson, Totten- 


in all its branches, machine calculations, weaving and designing, 
mechanical engineering, metal-working and tools, carpentry 
and joinery, wood Sloyd, City and Guilds woodwork, hosiery 
and framework knitting, bleaching, dyeing and calico printing, 
plumbing and sanitary engineering and wood and metal 
turning. The equipment of the rooms is complete, gifts of an 
important character having been received from some of the 
large firms of the borough. Mr. Alderman Dobson has given 
the whole of the valuable spinning machinery; Messrs. 
Hick, Hargreaves & Co. have presented the whole of the 
shafting and gearing; Messrs. W. Walker & Sons the whole of 
the belting; Messrs. Rothwell, the hosiery apparatus ; Mr. 
John Charnock, the driving ropes ; Messrs. Ta lee OS AG 
Marsden half the benches of the wood-working department; 
Messrs. Archer & Sons two 400-jacquard machines and a 


ham Court Road ; Classes 2 and 3, J. H. Hind, Lambeth, and 
H. H. Rayner, Chelmsford, respectively. Group IV., Classes 1, 
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jacquard on stand for class purposes, whilst there have been 
many minor gifts. The school has at the present time 350 
students. The accommodation is sufficient for 1,000 students. 


ARCHITECTS’ CERTIFICATES. 


ON Monday, at the Manchester Assizes, before Mr. Justice 
Collins, Messrs. Smith & Boocock, builders, carrying on busi- 
ness at Bacup and other places, sought to recover a sum of 
652/., for alleged breach of contract, from the defendants, 
Messrs. Aldridge and others, the members of the building com- 
mittee in connection with the erection of a tower and spire at 
St. John’s Church, Facit, and their architect. In 1889 the 
building committee advertised for tenders for the erection of 
the tower and spire. The plaintiffs sent in a tender for 972/,, 
but the defendants said they could not afford to pay so much, 
and subsequently the plaintiffs agreed to reduce it by r145/. 
The reductions were effected by putting in cheaper materials, 
particularly in the case of the stone to be used. In the original 


estimate there was un item for Healey Hall stone, but according | 


to the story of the plaintiffs, it was agreed when the estimates 
were reduced that Blackstone Edge stone, a much cheaper 
stone, should be substituted. Some of this cheaper stone was 
brought on to the ground and worked, but the building com- 
mittee sent the plaintiffs a letter stating that none of the stone 


and the building committee followed, and he and several 
members of the committee visited quarries in Yorkshire in 
search of a better stone. The committee selected a stone 
which would cost 1s, 8d. per cubic foot as compared with 
Is. 3@ per cubic foot for the Blackstone Edge stone, and on 
behalf of the plaintiffs it was stated that the committee agreed 
to pay the difference in the price of the stone and. the 
cost of the carting. This item alone made a difference 
in the cost of 1087. At one time work was suspended by 
order of the committee, but eventually the plaintiffs were 
instructed to go on and complete the contract. The contract 
stipulated that the architect should give certificates for the pay- 
ment of 150/. on each 200/. worth of work done. The plaintiffs 
were paid in this way 450/., and as a matter of fact had nearly 
completed the work. Extra work to the amount of 2492. Ios. 8d. 
had been done, mostly by the order of the committee. The 
work was superintended by the members of the building com- 
mittee. The plaintiff, Mr. Smith, after the 450/. had been 
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received, applied to Mr. Rodley for another certificate, but Mr. 
Rodley refused to give him one, and stated that he had been 
instructed by the committee not to give any more certificates. 
In consequence the work was stopped. At the conclusion of 
the plaintiff’s case, counsel for defendants submitted that there 
was no evidence on which the jury could properly find that the 
defendants had been guilty of fraud. The Judge said he did 
not think there was, but counsel knew how risky it was now- 
adays to withdraw a case from a jury. He did not know 
whether counsel was prepared to stand the risk of his ruling on 
the matter, or whether he thought it safer to take the verdict of 
the jury. Counsel replied that it was a very serious charge to 
make against all these gentlemen, but he thought it was his 
duty, if it appeared to him that there was no evidence of fraud, 
to say so at once, and he asked for the judge’s ruling on the 
point. Mr. Ambrose, for plaintiffs, submitted that there was 
the strongest evidence of fraud in this case. He meant con- 
struing fraud in the sense of acting unfairly. The Judge: 
Nothing short of fraud will do. Mr. Ambrose: Collusion, my 
lord. The Judge: Collusion is fraud. Mr. Ambrose then 
called attention to a letter written by the defendant Mr. Rodley, 
in which he gave the plaintiffs orders to stop work, and stating 
that if they wished for any explanation they must write to the 
Rev. M. Yates, secretary of the building committee, and also to 
a letter in which Mr. Rodley wrote :—The committee will 


I : | meet next Wednesday, when, if they think work is progressing 
was to be used. An interview between the plaintiff Mr. Smith | 


satisfactorily, they will give you a cheque.” He suggested 


_that that meant that the idea of paying only on certificates 


given by Mr. Rodley had been abandoned. Mr. Bigham 
pointed out that this letter was written a few days only after 
Mr. Rodley had given a certificate, and the inference obviously 
was that the committee would give a cheque in payment of that 
certificate at their meeting. The Judge said he was of opinion 
that there was no evidence of fraud in this case. The case 
could not be sustained unless fraud in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word was proved. It was perfectly clear law that an 
action could not lie against the architect himself without fraud, 
and he did not think that by adding the owners as defendants 
they could in any way qualify that which had to be proved in 
order to make good a cause of action against the architect. It 
must still be fraud. It was called collusion, and in his judg- 
ment collusion involved fraud and coull not be supported by 
anything short of fraud. Every single fact and letter that had 
been adduced as evidence of fraud seemed to him to be 
entirely consistent with perfect domd fides on the part of Mr. 
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Rodley, and any amount of acts which were equally consistent 
With either view would not support the case and would not help 
the plaintiffs to discharge the onus that was upon them. In 
his judgment the plaintiffs had not adduced a single fact that 
was prima facie inconsistent with dond fides. It was no use 
charging negligence or incompetence ; fraud must be proved. 
It must be proved that Mr. Rodley knowingly did something 
that he believed to be wrong. If he mistook his duty, if with- 
out any violation of honour he paid too much attention to the 
suggestions made by the owners, that did not constitute fraud. 
He did not see a shade of anything in this case that might be 
called fraud, and he should therefore give judgment for the 
defendants with costs. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A MEETING of the Glasgow and West of Scotland District 
Council for the National Registration of Plumbers»was held at 
Glasgow on Monday evening, Mr. James Anderson in the 
chair. Reports were presented as to the present position of 
the Bill for the Registration of Plumbers now before Parlia- 
ment and of the visits paid by the students of the Glasgow 
Plumbing Class, on Saturday last, to the lead works of Messrs. 
T. B. Campbell & Sons, Cornwall Street. About a hundred 
students attended at the works in question. Several members 
of the District Council:and Mr. David Fulton, the lecturer to 
the class, were also present. The various processes of lead 
manufacture were shown and explained by Mr. David 
Campbell. Mr. A. M. Scott, the secretary to the Council, in 
proposing a cordial vote of thanks to Messrs. Campbell, 
incidentally mentioned that he thought the District Council 
would endeavour to assist at a summer Saturday trip of the 
students to Leadhills, so as to see the lead mines, the ore and 
the smelting furnaces. It was also reported that the students 
of the Glasgow class’ were to attend Professor Mill’s lecture in a 
body on the 23rd inst. 

At an adjourned statutory meeting of the Police Commis- 
sioners for the burgh of Kelso, held in the Kelso Town Hall on 
Monday evening, it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. James 
Johnson, supported by Mr. Strathearn and others, that the 
Board send up a petition in favour of the Plumbers’ Registra- 
tion Billnow before Parliament. The Chairman was authorised 
to sign the petition on behalf of the Board, and the clerk was 
instructed to forward the same to Mr. Elliot for presentation to 


BLACK’S 
PATENT 


Parliament. Mr. Johnson, in moving the resolution, stated that: 
a great many outbreaks of disease in Kelso had been traced to 
bad plumbing work, and this statement was supported by Mr. 
John Hume, the master of works. 


THE BUILDING EXHIBITION, 


Baird, Thompson & Co. 

Among the exhibits of ventilating appliances of different 
kinds to meet, as far as possible, all requirements of the public 
are the latest improved exhaust roof ventilators, a branch of 
work in which Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co. have given so 
much satisfaction to their numerous patrons. Appliances for 
securing the best sanitary condition in connection with drainage 
arrangements as devised by this firm include also drain-testing 
apparatus of a most useful character, notably that styled the 
“ Grahtryx,” along with ventilators, traps, cleansers, &c., for 
drains. Another late improvement connected with the fore- 
going is the improved soil-pipe ventilator. The improved 
“ /Eolus” waterspray ventilating and heating and other 
appliances should be mentioned; also in connection with 
ventilators we noticed the “ Grahtryx,” a simple and efficient 
fanlight adjustment (Bromhead-Thompson’s patent), for opening, 
closing and fastening fanlights, casements, &c, 


Samuel Wright & Co. 


The many excellent qualities of the material known as 
fibrous plaster are now so generally appreciated by architects 
and all interested in the building trade that it is unnecessary te 
draw particular attention to it, although much might be said as 
to its lightness, strength, and fire-resisting properties, while its 
adaptability to all decorative purposes has been demonstrated 
in numberless instances. Although of considerable antiquity, 
this industry has until recent times been conducted on, the 
original lines, and in spite of several attempts to improve the 
manufacture, little progress has been made in the direction of 
applying the improved resources of machinery’ to this end. 
Messrs. Samuel Wright & Co., of Crown Works, Amhurst 
Road, Hackney, have, however, succeeded in making a distinct 
advance in this direction, and are showing samples of their 
fibrous and fireproof slabs, cornices, and ornamental ceilings, 
with examples of work recently executed at prominent public 
and private buildings in London and elsewhere. We under- 
stand that while they claim to offer a better class of work than 
has formerly been done, they are at the same time able to do so 
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at reduced prices, which in this era of intense competition is a 
matter of first importance. Their material, while it is exten- 
sively used for the protection of warehouses from outbreaks of 
fire, is equally applicable to decoration of the most sumptuous 
character, and recommended alike by artist and insurance 
agent, and was referred to by the expert witness at a late 
disastrous fire in terms of high praise. 


Mark Fawcett & Co. 

Since our notice of last week, Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co. 
have very greatly improved the appearance of their stand by 
building up a large piece of their patent fireproof flooring. 
They have also increased their exhibit of photographs illus- 


trative of works carried out by them. It is a noticeable 
feature of this firm that as they have been extending their busi- 
ness they have taken even greater care in manufacture and in 
work, It certainly speaks well for the firm and their patent 
that they are enabled to give a list of such important works 
as were published by us last week, and where their flooring 
has been chosen on account of the excellence of the system of 
construction. On the other hand, it is being largely used by 
builders for residential flats on account of its cheapness and 
simplicity. We have pleasure in appending a block illustra- 
tive of the manner in which the floors are laid. Since the 
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opening of the exhibition, Messrs. Fawcett have received an 
order from the Government for the fireproof flooring at the 
Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. 


I. A. Fawkes. 


Mr. Fawkes exhibits some remarkably clean-cut mouldings 
and joinery, a specimen of which we give below. The designs 
are not overburdened with decoration, and are in perfect taste. 


La 


Tega 


AMIN 
LET 


Wood overmantels are another speciality which claim attention. 
Mr. Fawkes’ high-class work is so well known that we will 
merely mention the fact, 


Hamition & Co. 

A most ingenious method of graining wood is shown, by 
which a large panel can be completely grained in a few seconds. 
The patent graining-paper is made by the use of a sheet of 
blotting-paper. On this is the particular pattern of graining 
that may be required, and which is made use of to impress the 
pattern on the wood. Messrs. Hamilton & Co. (Clerkenwell 
Road) show the method of using it at Stand 54. 


Monumental Company. 

There is a fine exhibit of marble and granite work at the 
stand of the Monumental Company of Kensal Green, N.W., 
Mr. A. Garstin, manager. The company make a special show 
of Bavarian granites, of which they are sole agents. It is a 
close-grained granite, and in addition to its very handsome 
appearance when worked, from its closer texture it has other 
advantages, and among them that of retaining its polish better 
than other granite, that it is not affected by frost and does not 
discolour. The Norwegian, Swedish, Bavarian and Labrador 
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granites leave nothing to be desired in appearance when worked 
and polished, extremely suitable for table-tops and for bar- 
counters of restaurants, &c. It is worth mentioning also that 
the granites may be had in 15-feet lengths. The monumental 
and statuary work in Sicilian marble shown is the work of 
Italians supervised by English foremen, and is of a high order 
of excellence. It may be added that the company have works 
established in Italy at Massa Carrara. Visitors must make a 
point of inspecting the charming marble statuary, busts, as 
well as the granites, &c. There are some wonderful examples 
of the sculptor’s art, notably a life-size figure of Faith raising a 
wreath over cross, with floral enrichments. It is an example of 
Italian art from the firm’s studio at Massa Carrara, and pos- 
sesses that exquisite breadth of treatment and accuracy of 
detail which are only attained in classic art. This is by no 
means a solitary instance of high-class work, for every in- 
dividual exhibit has the same characteristic excellence, in 
which remark we may include Roman and Grecian figures, 
busts, &c., all of which are from Massa Carrara. The specimens 
of marbles of every kind and granites occupy a prominent place. 
The Monumental Company make a speciality of polished 
granite, amongst which, as before said, special attention is 
directed to the Bavarian granites, which are admitted to be 
the finest in the world, owing to the minerals of which 


they are constituted. With an exceptional fineness of grain, | 


Bavarian granites lend themselves particularly to architectural 
work, as all artistic details and elaborate mouldings can be 
worked as clean and true as polished marbles, and, being 
absolutely impenetrable, are of great value to the architect for 
all exposed building construction, taking also a very high 
polish, which is guaranteed to stand all climates. There is 
little doubt that Bavarian granites will come to the front and 
displace inferior varieties. We should make the general re- 
mark that the Monumental Company, both in statuary and 
other branches of their trade, claim to supply the best work to 
be obtained in the country, at prices which bring them within 
reach of all lovers of art production. This exhibit, interesting 
as it is, pales before the splendid collection in the showrooms 
at Kensal Green, which we had the pleasure of inspecting a 
few days ago. The entire premises occupy over 14 acre of 
ground, and the firm’s business is the most prominent in the 
trade. Their connection comprises the most notable mem- 
bers of the aristocracy and lovers of art of all professions. 
We do not doubt that the effect of the exhibition will be to 
make their high-class work more widely appreciated. 


| 


: F. F. Downes. 
The “Dulce Domum” chimney-top is shown by Mr. Downes, 
architect, of The Parade, Lewisham High Road, as a positive 
preventive of down-draught and cure of 
smoky chimneys, suitable also for ventilat- 
ing soil pipes, &c. It is certainly the best 
thing we know of in this direction, and is 
remarkably simple and practical. Mr. 
Downes adds some effect to it by the 
application of terra-cotta adornment, and 
does much to remove the objection that 
chimney-tops are unsightly. Certainly no 
such fault can be found with the “Dulce 
Domum.” 


HT, King. 

Mr. H. King is to the fore with his 
patent manholes and ventilators, which re- 
ceived the award of a bronze medal at the 
International Health Exhibition, London, 
1884, a proof of the merit they possess. 
Mr. King’s stand is No. 142, and is worthy 
of inspection. The works and showrooms 
are at 7 Clarence Place, High Street, Ken- 
sington, W. 

Broad & Co. 


Messrs. Broad & Co., of Paddington, 
who were the first to introduce white ena- 
melled ware into general use for the 
manufacture of channel bends, sewer gas 
interceptors, gully and grease traps, &c., 
have an excellent exhibit of sanitary 
appliances, special attention being directed 
to the articles enumerated above, and also 
to their various designs of manhole covers. 
A full-size inspection chamber is exhibited, 
showing the application of their channel 
pipes, interceptor and manhole cover. 


W. & T. Avery, Limited, 

In our last issue, by mistake, “A. & T.” Avery appeared 
instead of “W. & T.” Among the exhibits it may be men- 
tioned that fittings for balances and weighbridges, including a 
balance which indicates as low as 5,1. grain and a weigh- 
bridge for weighing from r lb, to 8 tons, are shown. 
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Homacoustie Speaking Fube Company. 

The “ Homacoustic” commutator and other instruments for 
attaching to speaking-tubes suitable for indoor purposes in 
offices, warehouses and for domestic use, are shown. This is 
an important invention, entirely superseding the old, inefficient 
and clumsy system of speaking-tubes. 


Henry Thonipson. 


The occurrence of accidents involving loss of life—or merely 
danger to the general public—is sure of notice in the press; but 
there is a class of accident occurring on private or semi-private 
property, such as a building in course of erection, which the 
public rarely hear of. Of this class, accidents with cranes are 
perhaps the most frequent, more especially with “ derrick” 
cranes, such as are used in the erection of almost every build- 
ing of any size. The jib-chain breaks, or is allowed to run off 
its barrel ; the jib falls, in many cases from a great height, and 
wrecks itself and everything in its downward path. Should 
nobody be killed or maimed, the contractor may, and does 
probably, consider himself well out of it at the expense of the 
damage and loss of time—no inconsiderable items. That the 
danger is keenly appreciated is obvious from the attempts made 
to provide against it, one of the most common of which is the 
“check chain,” an additional chain, one end of which is 
attached to the jib and the other to the crane pillar or mast, so 
that it will support the jib when the latter is at its lowest limit. 
Should the jib-chain fail when within a foot or two of this limit, 
the check-chain would perhaps fulfil everything required of it ; 
but should the jib get much of a run the check-chain might as 
well be packthread for use as a preventative. The apparatus 
shown by Mr.W. Henry Thompson, for which protection has been 
applied for, seems to meet all the requirements of a first-class 
derrick-crane. It is extremely simple, and suitable for either 
chain or rope. No additional chain or rope is used or required. 
A special head is used on the jib ; should the jib-chain fail in 
any way, the hoisting-chain or rope is immediately gripped, and 
the weight of the jib transferred to it. The jib-head wheel is 
provided with pawl-wheels on each side, and corresponding 
pawls or ratchets to engage with them; the pawls are held out 
of gear by the weight of the jib itself pulling against a spring, 
upon the failure of the jib-chain. The spring, being released, 
forces the pawls into gear with their wheels, stopping the back- 
ward revolution of the jib-head wheel, which, for chain, is made 
with “ pockets,” and so holding the chain. 
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head is again modified somewhat ; the wheel is grooved to take 
the rope, and its axle runs in angular slots in the checks of the 
head, so that, the wheel being prevented from revolving, the 
axle travels up the inclined slots and jambs or grips the rope 
between the groove in the wheel and a projecting friction rib at 
the extreme end of the jib-head. All further particulars of this 
safety holdfast for jibs of derrick-cranes may be obtained from 
Mr. W. Henry Thompson, of 147 Queen Victoria Street, and the 
working of same described, 


J. Harper. 

The patent scaffold and hoist exhibited by Mr. Harper, of 
129 King’s Road, Camden Town, is well worthy of attention, as 
it is calculated to supply a long-felt want. The apparatus is 
ingeniously constructed, and the mechanism of it is both simple’ 
and effective. The sizes range from 5 to Io feet in length and 
up to 60 or even 70 feet high in case of need, according to’ 
requiremen‘s, while it can be adapted to an endless variety of 
purposes. 

Robinson's Cement and Paragon Plaster. 

At Stand No. 93 Messrs. Joseph Robinson & Co., Limited, 
of Carlisle, exhibit some specimens of their improved method 
of internal plastering, fireproof construction, &c., as well as 
samples of cement, &c., and these are well worthy of close 
inspection. We understand that the patentees of these materials 
have been established since the year 1828, and that their 
principal plaster and cement works are situated at Knothill, 
near Carlisle, where they have immense deposits of the purest 
alabaster, in connection with which we are reminded that the 
eminent mining engineer, Mr. T. J. Bewick, furnished an able 
and exhaustive report a few years ago on the gypsum or 
alabaster deposits at Barrowmouth, near Whitehaven, based 
on a geological and topographical examination of the district. 
and upon subsequent inquiries, and the careful consideration of 
circumstances bearing on gypsum deposits, and the working 
and manufacturing thereof into plaster of Paris and Robinson’s 
patent cement. It is gratifying to see, after this lapse of time,, 
that Mr. Bewick’s opinion of the value of this material has. 
been fully corroborated. The following extract: from his. 
report made in 1886 furnishes valuable testimony :—“ As to 
the quality of the product known as Robinson’s patent 
cement, there is abundant testimony of its «superiority 
over other similar articles, not the least’ of which: is» the 
‘Valuable 
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\; Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass Revolving, Circular, and 
WE Sliding Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 
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H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ; 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 
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| Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upper | 


Casement, 


esa UPPER GEORGE STREET; 


Improved Hopper for Skylights. Hopper Ventilator. 


George Street, Edgware Road, W. i 


EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
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Now on View at the Building Trades Exhibition, 


AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
No. 158 (opposite Central Avenue). 


40 ACRES SPECIFIED. 


DRAWINGS, ESTIMATES, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


MARK FAWCETT & CO.. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
50 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, WESTMINSTER. 


Telegraphic Address ;—'‘ AREDNEGO, Lonpon,” Telephone No. 3,078 
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testimony is also afforded by Captain E. M. Shaw, late chief of 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, who said :—“I am of opinion 
that the Robinson’s cement submitted to me by Messrs. Joseph 
Robinson & Co., Knothill Works, Carlisle, would be much more 
effectual in preventing the spread of fire than any other of the 
common plasters or cements generally used in this country.” As 
to the tensile strength of Robinson’s cement, the report of Mr. 
Henry Faija, M.I.C.E., proves that it is capable of resisting a 
high tensile strain as well as great crushing force, and he certifies 
that the cement is slow-setting, is easy to work and manipulate, 
and may be used for an hour and a half after being gauged 
withoat detriment to its ultimate strength. He also re- 
marked that it attains great strength and hardness in a 
very few hours, which greatly increases with age; also 
that in setting it neither expands nor shrinks. The concluding 
portion of Mr. Faija’s report is also noteworthy :—“ From these 
experiments, and from what I have seen in actual work, I have 
no hesitation in saying that I consider it a most valuable 
cement for all internal decorative work, and for the rendering 
and finishing of walls, ceilings, cornices, &c.” The noted 
analytical chemist, Mr. W. Bedford, who tested three samples 
of Robinson’s “ Paragon” wall plaster with respect to its fire- 
proof qualities, also states :—“TI applied a test of 3,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and found no signs of decrepitation or undue ex- 
pansion, and, in fact, can certify that the whole of the samples 
withstood all tests applied in a most satisfactory and surprising 
manner.” These patent fireproof cement and Paragon plasters 
cannot be too widely known for excellence as materials for 
plastering. Once applied, in the course of a few hours the surface 
becomes solid and hard, and continues to harden to such an 
extent that it could only be damaged by force. The process of 
plastering also, it appears, can be most expeditiously carried 
out, unlike ordinary plastering, which, except under most 
favourabie conditions of weather and climate, requires so long 
to dry, the ordinary plaster, even when set and hardened, being 
liable to crack, and always susceptible of damage from the 
slightest causes. 


Sam Deards & Co., Limited. 


This firm, whose works are situated at Harlow, in Essex, 
exhibit a specimen under test of their “ Victoria” dry glazing, 
which has met with much commendation in high quarters, 
and been extensively patronised, we understand. It is said to 
be particularly adapted for all kinds of greenhouses, con- 
servatories, railway stations and public buildings, while the 
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system is claimed to be both perfect, simple and cheap, so that 
when fixed, which is easily accomplished, no wind or wet can 
penetrate it, and the cost is less than by the old clumsy method. 
All this and more can doubtless be well substantiated, and as 
a consequence Messrs. Deards & Co.’s “ Victoria” dry glazing 
should in time be pretty generally known and adopted. Their 
“ Little Samson” hot-water heating apparatus is also on view. 
This is a simple, cheap and compact affair, and appears to be 
well adapted for warming greenhouses, offices, halls, &c. 


T. Middleton & Co. 

Murray’s patent brickmaking machinery is shown by the 
sole makers, Messrs. T. Middleton & Co., of Loman Street, 
Southwark. The output of No. 1 is placed at from 14,000 to 
18,000 bricks per day. Among other machines is Murray’s 
patent brick-shaping apparatus for making ornamental bricks 
of almost any shape. The machines do the work cleanly and 
with the greatest ease. 


LT. Freeman. 

The exhibit of the Lane End Works, Limited, includes a 
well-assorted collection of glazed bricks and tiles. This com- 
pany, who succeeded to a business that was established by 
Messrs. Sparrow & Son forty-five years ago, have within the 
last ten years developed their fireclay works at Fenton, North 
Staffordshire, it having been proved by analyses that their best 
marls rivalled, if they did not excel, the well-known refractory 
clays of South Staffordshire. Mr. T. Freeman, F.G.S., at that 
time holding the position of resident general manager of the 
brickworks and collieries, subsequently tried a series of experi- 
ments in glazing selected clays from the company’s mines, and 
although from their being very ferruginous it was extremely 
difficult to prevent particles of iron from expanding and spoil- 
ing the white enamelled face, he was eventually successful, by 
modification of the firing treatment and by using a specially 
constituted glaze that flows at a given heat, in producing a hard 
enamel that is less likely either to craze, crack or peel off than 
the more general softer glazes. The company claim for their 
clay, from its ferruginous character, a less absorbent nature 
than the clays of Yorkshire, and, as a natural consequence, less 
liability to discoloration after the bricks have been built in. 
Latterly the Lane End Works have successfully undertaken 
large contracts for decorative tiles for dados and walls ; amongst 
other well-known buildings, at the Hotel Victoria, Hyde Park 
Court, Whitehall Court, and Winchester House, Old Broad 
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Street. The white glazed bricks supplied by them in the above . paratively small works into a hive of industry, by producing 


buildings amounted to upwards of two millions. ! coloured glazed bricks of all tints, without the body, as it is 
: called, between the clay and the glaze ; this prevents the possi- 
Ellis, Partridge & Co. bility of damage to the bricks by what is virtually a skim or 


The exhibit of Messrs. Ellis, Partridge & Co., Grey Friars, | veneer on the usual make ever peeling off. The glaze is prac- 
Leicester (T. Freeman, 200 and 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, tically so thoroughly burnt in that it becomes a part of the 
N.W.), includes red facing-bricks made from Redbank and brick itself, This company also manufactures white glazed 
Woodville clays, with a large variety of terra-cotta enrich- bricks on a large scale, and with all their goods claim for the 
ments, also two sections of walls, one of pressed bricks and one | consumer a saving of from 10 to 30 per cent. 
of sandstocks. This firm of manufacturers and merchants have 


during the last twenty-five years established a reputation for PL. & S. Wood. 
red facing-bricks, which are now, from the excellence of their Messrs. P. & S. Wood, West Bromwich (T. Freeman, 


manufacture and regularity of shade, very generally specified London), are one of the oldest established firms of makers of 
by London and provincial architects. Until recently their | vitrified blue goods in Staffordshire. They supply all classes 
bricks were made in the heather district, their goods being of blue bricks, copings, &c., and execute railway, gas and other 
known under the trade-mark “ Heather” ; but the extension of | large contracts, and are now supplying Messrs. Lucas & Aird 
their trade and necessity for larger development of their works | and other leading contractors for important railway extensions. 
have led to their opening up extensive brickfields at Measham, Boar 4 Ae 
near to Atherstone, abandoning their Heather Works. The Marsden Tile Company, Limtted. : 
clays now worked are of extraordinary purity, analyses | Plain and decorated tiles for walls, lavatories, hearths 
indicating a freedom from lime hardly attainable elsewhere. | stoves, furniture, &c., are shown by Mr. A. Wellesley Smith, of 
The extent of the beds of clays at Measham may be estimated | 37 Walbrook, E.C., for the Marsden Tile Company, Limited, of 
from the fact that this firm are laying down plant and making | Burslem. Tile decoration has here been made a special 
arrangements for an ultimate manufacture of not less than a | feature of, and Mr. Marsden years ago was one of the first to 
quarter of a million of bricks per week. They have recently | show the way in the art of tile decoration. The display of tile 
supplied nearly five millions of plain and_ornamental bricks | work shows great variety of design and an immense range of 
for a large asylum erected by the London County Council, and | colour, but all perfectly blended with the best of results. To be 
are now under contract with several leading builders who are | able to work in bright colours without vulgarity and to employ 
covering estates in the West End of London belonging to the | toned colours without insipidity is no mean accomplishment. 
Dukes of Westminster and Portland and the Marquis of Salis- | From a sanitary point of view the tiles are also perfect, even the 
bury. Their best “Redbank” bricks have just been selected | raised surfaces affording no holding ground for dust and dirt. 
by Messrs. Young & Hall, of Southampton Street, for the new | Handsome dados, slab hearths, &c., are shown. ‘The tiles can 
Royal Infirmary, Derby. In addition they also have several | be used entirely for chimneypieces and overmantels, a framing 
post offices, Board schools and churches in hand. Their | only being needed in addition to construct them. The work 
“ Sandstock” facing-bricks are manufactured at Woodville, | shows pictorial, floral, geometric and other designs. 
near Burton-on-Trent. 

John Tann. 


The South Buckley Rock Brick Company, Limited. In the notice of this exhibit given last week there were 
The South Buckley Rock Brick Company, Limited , some errors which altered the sense of the paragraph in 
(T. Freeman, London), until recently were only known for | regard to the Tann’s safe furnished to Messrs. Kirkaldy. 
their buff facing-bricks, of the tone of colour known as the | Tann’s safes can be had which are fireproof and burglar-proof 
“ Hawarden” shade, a rich, warm tint that finds great favour | also. The safe alluded to was only guaranteed fireproof, but yet 
with many architects, especially in the North. Their enter- | turned out to be also burglar-proof, and it took Messrs. 
prising manager, Mr. Benbow, has, however, successfully | Kirkaldy’s most skilled engine-fitter eighteen hours to enlarge 
introduced a new manufacture which has developed com- the keyhole and cut away the lock. 
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Tilchman's Patent Sand-Blast Co., Limited. 
The Tilghman’s Patent Sand-Blast Co., Limited, of Belle- 
field Works, Sheffield, show their capital sand-blast apparatus 
for incising letters and ornaments on granite, marble, &c., 


decorating, perforating and frosting glass, pottery and wood of 
all descriptions, also for sharpening and scouring files, cleaning 
sheet and cast metals of all kinds. We give an engraving of 
the apparatus. 

Lf, Rosher & Co. 


This well-known firm of brick and ‘tile, lime and cement 
merchants have a large selection of their manufactured goods 
displayed. Redand white Suffolk bricks, facing bricks, moulded 
bricks, plinths, splays, jambs, beads, labels, ornamental string- 
courses, copings, arch bricks, plain and ornamental, form part of 
theexhibit. Here we have samples of astock of over halfa million 
of moulded bricks alone, and exceeding 300 different moulds in 
each colour. There are also red and white cutters and rubbers. 
Every kind of tile for roof purposes, ridging, cresting, &c.; 
chimney tops and architectural chimney shafts, balustrading, 
&c., and all architectural and garden ornaments in: artificial 
stone; stoneware and sanitary ware, firebricks, fireclay, glazed 
tiles, garden edging tiles, &c. Phillips’s patent lockjaw roofing 
tiles, as manufactured under license by Messrs. F. Rosher & 
Co., should also be mentioned. The “Rainbow” patent water- 
raiser, which is a steam pump without working parts, and 
Hardy’s patent cast-iron gutters and channels for roofing. 


F. B. Freeman's Patent Innocuous White Lead Co., Limited. 

A column painted with the above-named pigment is shown. 
The virtue of this white lead can easily be summarised, as it has 
been carefully analysed and reported on by Professor Church, 
Sir Charles A. Cameron, and half a dozen other distinguished 
experts. Thus it appears that this white lead is essentially 
free from poisonous properties ; that the lead sulphate, which is 
the basis of the white lead, is insoluble ; that the brilliancy of 
the white exceeds the best white lead, and also the best zinc 
white ; is also superior in body, colour, density and durability ; 
that it resists the action of sulphur compounds and discolouring 
agents, is free from smell, mixes better with oil, and also it 
produces a firm, hard surface. 


King & Smith. 

The patent “honeycomb” wine-bin is shown by Messrs. 
King & Smith, 59 Haymarket. Every bottle of wine reposes 
in its own separate receptacle. This receptacle is a terra-cotta 
tube, the interior being circular, but the outside is six-sided, 
allowing tube upon tube and row upon row to be stacked 
around the sides of the cellar till a homogeneous whole is 
constructed resembling a honeycomb in shape. No less than 
five gold and silver medals have been awarded to the patentees, 
Messrs. King & Smith, and approving testimonials have been 
received by them from all parts. The system economises 
space and affords security against breakage of bottles, and 
by sprinkling the tubes with water the action of a refrigerator 
is produced. 


Turpin's Parquet Floor, Foinery and Wood Carving Co., 
Limited. 


An exceedingly fine piece of joinery is shown, which makes 
up one side of a room with carved oak chimney-piece and over- 
mantel, dados, cornice, &c. It is fitted with a marble mosaic 
hearth. The well-known parquet floorings are shown in many 
varieties and designs. It is always a pleasure to inspect this 
exhibit. The bright and cheerful appearance of the flooring 
and the rich effect of the carved oak-work enhance the beauty 
of each. 

Moore's Universal Wood-carving Co. 


This company, of 93 Finsbury Pavement, E.C., show very 
interesting work in their wood-carving machines in action. 
The carved panels turned out by the machines are highly 
creditable. 
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Blackman Ventilating Company, Limited. 
This company since our first visit to the Hall have provided 
a small dynamo, that the electric Blackman, already exhibited, 


I 
L 


a 


Hy iin é Wl 
ZU Al HN 
BLACKMAN 102 


might be also seen in action. A sketch of this electric fan and 
motor combined (24-inch diameter) is therefore appended. 


Patent Adamant Stone Co., Limited. 

This company, 101 Leadenhall Street, E.C., show compressed 
granite and cement paving, and also compressed stone for 
building purposes. The stone can be made in blocks or slabs 
of any size, thickness or shape, plain or ornamental, ready for 
use in a few days. 

Young & Co. 

Messrs. Young & Co., of Holborn, show their patent mortise 
locks, of which there are a great variety; also mortise locks 
(Green’s patent), mortise and rim lock furniture, and builder’s 
brasswork and ironmongery. 


Hl. Winther. 

The springless gravity lock, known as the “ Trigger Lock” 
(Sérensen’s patent), is shown by the London representative, Mr. 
H. Winther, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. The term “trigger” is. 
evidently used because of the action of the handle. The action of 
grasping the handle presses or, as a sportsman would say, pulls. 
the trigger, and the door opens. Having a patent adjustable 
striking plate, in about half a minute matters may be put right 
if the woodwork of the door has happened to shrink or warp. 
The locks are, moreover, reversible for use either for right or 
left hand. By asimple arrangement the door, if thrown wide: 
open, gets gripped automatically by a catch. When the hand 
closes on the handle the catch is released. 


Fohn Sim. 

An improved casement window shown is the patent of Mr. 
John Sim, architect, of 160 High Street, Montrose. All pos- 
sible advantages that windows can be gifted with have been the 
object of study to secure. Applications for information regarding 
the casement may also be made to Messrs. Baird, Thompson 
& Co., 165 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Frederick Fones & Co. 

Silicate cotton, or slag wool, is shown by Messrs. Frederick 
Jones & Co., 1A Perren Street, Ryland Road, N.W. It is a 
pure mineral fibre made from blast furnace slag, being fire- 
resisting, sound-proof, heat:proof, damp-proof, vermin-proof, 
&c. It is invaluable for lining partitions, &c., especially for 
lining iron or wooden structures, and can be applied with a 
plaster backing as well as to a backing of matchboarding. 
Huts lined with it have been proved 15 degrees to 20 degrees 
cooler inside than outside by day and correspondingly warmer 
by night inside than outside. Messrs. Wrinch & Sons, the: 
sole licensees, think highly of it, and say it renders the 
buildings to which it is applied perfectly impervious to ex- 
ternal climatic influences. This material is also used for 
steam-water pipes, cold-water pipes, and also for refrigerating: 
purposes instead of charcoal. 


Erik A. Gude. 

At Stand 130 are six 9-inch columns upon a large slab of 
dark Labradorite exhibited by Mr. Erik A. Gude, of Christiania, 
the proprietor of the Norwegian quarries, from which all the 
materials are taken. We were informed by his representative,, 


Mr. E. Jarrett, that two of the exhibits are quite new, viz. 
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ALTERNATORS, 


Fire and Burglar Alarms, Gas Lighters, &c. 
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LIMITED, 


ELECTRICAL AND. GENERAL ENGINEERS, 


CONTRACTORS, FOUNDERS, AND BOILER MAKERS, 


AY DRAULIC MACHINERY of ali kinds. 


Makers of Electrical Apparatus of every description. 


Head Office :—88 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


Show-rooms :—34 Cannon St., E.C. 


Works :—London, Manchester, Kidsgrove and Chiswick. 
Me”. Visitors to the Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition should see our Stand, No. 103, North Nave. 
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Hillhead Enamelled Brick Works, ia Lilliehil! Fire-Clay Works, 
Perceton Fire-Clay Works. . & i [ R AG DUNFERMLINE. 
Hillhead & Perceton Collieries, 
KILMARNOCK. W fi | KILMARNOCK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF WHITE & COLOURED ENAMELLED BRICKS, 
White Enamelled Fire-Clay Backs for Street Urinals, Highly Glazed Drain Pipes and Sanitary Ware, Fotts’s Sewer Traps 
Grease Boxes, the “Citadel” Grease Trap, Facing Bricks, Cattle and Pig Troughs, Horse Mangers, Water Cisterns, Fire 
Buchan’s Pajent Tmaroved MAKERS OF 
ean SANITARY & PLUMBERS’ EARTHENWARE, 
ica 8 a< LAVATORIES, TIP-UP BASINS, 
: . WARE, &c., &c. 
GLAZED WALL TILES—White and Tinted. 
SOLE MAKERS OF 
BUCHAN’S PATENT .DRAIN TRAPS, 
BUCHAN’S PATENT ACCESS 0: INSPECTION PIPES, 
BUCHAN’S PATENT GREASE TRAPS, 


ESTABLISHED OovER HALE y= CENTURY. 
Longpark Sanitary Pottery, 
White Enamelled Sinks, Washing Tubs, Baths and Urinals, &c., 
Bricks, Furnace Blocks, Gas Retorts, Chimney Cans, Flower Vases, and every description of Fire-Clay Goods. 
PLUG BASINS, URINALS, CLOSET BASINS, TOILET 
nN B . The White Enamelled Sinks 
Buchan’s Patent Drain Pipes, 
The “Silent”? Flush-out Closet, 


AND 
Armstrong’s Patent Automatic Self-flushing Urinal. men 
Abouts60,000 -Bachabls [rapa shane been ead Mote STSMEDAL at the Intemnstional Health Exhibition, 16840 


instead of the cast- 


IN USE AT iron frames. The 


fresh air goes in at 
BALMORAL CASTLE, 5 ana out a k, 
after traversing and 
ventilating waste- 
OF HER MAJESTY pipe M, Thereisa 
T HE close lid F, above C, 
QUEEN . which is kept closed 
tight, with lime and 
a little Roman ce- 
ment on top, but so 
that it can be easily 
temporarily lifted if 
wished. It makesa 
good. job to set the 
Grease Trap on a 
bed of concrete and 
cement; or concrete 
it outside up to the 
water level, 


This diagram shows 
the Grease Trap set 
in some distance be- 
low the surface of 
the ground Q, and 
with strong iron 
plate J; 21 in. by 11 
in,, set in iron frame 
over the Grease 
Chamber B, D is i 
an §-in. iron grating, mite 
also in iron frame, « 


THE HIGHLAND RESIDENCE 


<= 


placed over the open- S== 
P (aS SSS 


ing A, on house side 
of the Trap. When 
preferred, a strong 
Caithness pavement, 
39 in. by 24 in., for 
the smaller Grease 
Trap, may be placed 
over the Trap for the 
plate and, grating, 


Price Lists and all particulars 
on application to 


HEAD OFFICE, 


' Buohan’s abe Access or Inspection Pipe, KILM ARNOCK 
with one Branch to Left. ° i i 
May also be had with Branch to Right or with two Branches. Pen cenkients Woereu rene a poe 


PPD LIPID AANA A PR OL LO ll 
GOLD, ; SliLVWEER, AND BRONZE RIEDALS 
(Hight in all) awarded to J. & M. C. at the London International Health Exhibition, 1884, and the 
Edinburgh International Exhibition, 1886. © 
The ONLY GOLD MEDAL AWARDED at Edinburgh for Fire»sClay Goods. 
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Sanitary : Engineer. 


ESTABLISHED 1847.:. 


aD PAR $. EXHIBIT! ON | 


x 1ISsSssc. 

GOLD MEDAL, for Sanitary Appliances. ~ Vy 
SILVER MEDAL, for Bath-room Furniture. 2 
Being Highest Awards in these Classes, 


li oe / EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, é ys, 


« 1890. «- astwan, 1a 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR... a ee) 


Attention respectfully invited to numerous 
.{important IMPROVEMENTS, and oF es 
SPECIALTIESin SANITARY APPLIANCES 


NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY., 
THE DRAINAGE, SANITATION, FITTINGS, AND WATER SUPPLY OF | € oy, 3 
) THE + HOTELS + METROPOLE, }ascgosa | 
ase) MONTE + CARLO, + CANNES, + AND pases 

es PERO PLEO Nucsteaien ar ou S| 
| “2e"| GEORGE JENNINGS, | “a | 
(es, LAMBETH PALACE RD., LONDON, S.E.' aes 


(Opposite Bt. Thomas's Hospital). 
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a rich red granite and a handsome light blue Labradorite. 
The other columns consist of a close-grained red granite, a red 
syenite, dark Labradorite, and a dark-green granite. The 
materials take a high polish, and are well worth the attention 
of architects and the trade generally. 


R. Hunter. 


Specimens of cabinet joiner-work are shown by Mr. R. 
Hunter, Diana Place, Euston Road, including chimney-pieces 
and over-mantels having carved panels, fluted columns, &c., a 
good assortment of cabinets and tables, Chippendale, Louis 
Quinze and other styles. 


E. S. Hindley. 

Mr. E. S. Hindley, of Bourton, Dorset, and 11 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., is well to the fore with his 8 horse-power 
horizontal steam-engine and vertical tube-boiler, which drives 
the whole of the machinery in motion at the exhibition (gas- 
engines and attachments excepted), His other exhibits, which 
are well deserving of inspection, comprise a 3 horse-power hori- 
zontal steam-engine with cross-tube boiler, a 5 horse-power 
horizontal steam-engine, a 2 horse-power vertical steam-engine 
termed the “Alcazar,” a circular saw-bench with band-saw 

apparatus, and another small saw-bench for hand or steam- 
power. 
Matthews & Vates, Limited. 

The “Cyclone Air-Propeller,” for ventilating public build- 
ings, works, &c., is shown in action by Messrs. Matthews & 
Yates, of the Cyclone Works, Swinton, Manchester. The pro- 
peller shown is 48 inches in diameter and 14 horse-power, 
which creates a most powerful blast of air. A smaller pro- 
peller or “ punkah ” is shown to be worked by hand, and for use 
for purposes of ventilation in hot countries ; also “ blast-fans ” 
for smithy hearths, furnaces, &c. ; humidifiers, for moistening 
air in textile and other works; and calorifiers for continuous 
supply of boiled water, boiled by steam. 


The United Kingdom Terra-Cotta, Fire and Sound-proof 
Brick Company, Limtted, 

of King William Street, E.C., show the patent porous fire and 
sound-proof bricks and fixing blocks, they being the sole pro- 
prietors of the patents for the United Kingdom. They are now 
in a position to supply them to architects, builders, contractors, 
and the trade generally. In the patented process of manu- 
facture, sawdust is mixed with the clay. 


DYNAMOS. 


WILSON HARTNELL, 


go i 


Harrison Patents Company, Limited. 


Simplicity and ingenuity have been admirably combined in the 
appliances shown by this company (Lincolnshire Ironworks, 
Stamford) to secure utility and safety in the matter of lifting. 
Patent self-sustaining gear is applied to crab winches, &c. By 
means of a hand-worked pulley a hodman can hoist his bricks 
easily, because directly the hand is loosed for a fresh pull the 
hoist is gripped securely, thus saving much strain on the arms 
of the operator. A patent safety-crane shown lifts 6 tons 
direct on the barrel, and 10 tons with double chain. 


Carter & Co. 


An excellent and exhaustive display is made by Messrs. 
Carter & Co., of the Encaustic Tile Works, Poole. The com- 
pany particularly wish to invite the attention of architects and 
of all concerned in decorative work to the tiles executed in 
Messrs. Carter & Co,’s fresco painting, which being unglazed 
reflect no light to mar details, and which they consider espe- 
cially applicable for either in or outdoor decoration. As to the 
exhibit generally, it is characterised by the usual care of selec- 
tion exercised by Messrs. Carter & Co. in showing samples of 
their excellent tilework of all kinds and for every purpose. 


Rossendale Glass and Wood Decorating Co. 


The London agent, Mr. A. J. C. Jackson, 53 New Broad 
Street, E.C., has on view beautiful specimens of decorative 
glasswork. It is the first time the excellent specialties of this 
company have been exhibited in London. This ornamental 
glass is admirably adapted for windows, panels, partitions, 
window-screens, &c.; a most effective yet economical method 
of decoration, the cost ranging as low as 6d. a foot, and even 
4d@. a foot for 15 0z. glass. The mechanical embossed glass is 
made in plain white, amber, ruby, white, &c., the colours being 
entirely permanent. The patterns are designed with care. The 
Imperial glass produces the effect of stained-glass at a con- 
siderably less cost than stained-glass. 


Ungar & Co. 


The stand of Messrs. Ungar & Co., of 52 Commercial 
Street, E., is by night a scene of brilliant illumination. There 
is a large variety of handsome lamps of registered design and 
most suitable for hotels, restaurants, public-houses, public halls, 
mansions, &c., and including standard, pendant and bracket 
lamps, &c. A most beautiful lamp is the “Solar Lox,” inde- 


LANC 


FIRE 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


LEEDS, 
11 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


ART METAL WORK, 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


DESIGNS 


AND 


ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION, 


STAINED Y 
GLASS, ee ace Re 
WS 5 49 Farritgdon St., E.¢. 
x oo SCOTLAND :-— 


Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


F, W, DICKINSON, 
ELECTRIG LIGHT ENGINEER. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
16 East Parade, LEEDS. 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


R. WHITE'S SysTEM), 
For Churches, Schools, 
¢ Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 
THOS. GREGORY & CO, 
Woop Pavine anp StzamM 
Joinzry Works, 
® Clapham Junction, §.W. 


YZ LLONDON & N 
LANCASHIRE, 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to Builders and 
Architects for introduction of Business. 


Security for Fire Insurers, £2,865,580. 


THE “INFANT” DYNAMO, 


ARCHITECTS are invited to SPECIFY it 
for small Electrie Lighting Plants. 
ADVANTAGES._The Framework is cast in one solid piece. 
The Armature can be taken out in a few seconds. Thee 
are no loose wires dangling from the brush-holders. 
The ‘Infant’? Dynamo attains the high efficiency of 
92 percent. Full particulars and prices on application, 


H. AUSTIN, Florence Works, Armley, LEEDS. 


FIRE Escape STAIRS. 


LION FOUNDRY CO., 
49 QUEEN VICTORIAST., LONDON, E.C. 
WORKS :—KIRKINTILLOCH, N.B. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD. 


INSTALLATIONS GUARANTEED. 


FRANK SUTER & CO., 


66 BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
HE 


x 
i ae = = 


i IN EVERY 
i. QUALITY 
AND 
STYLE, 


Town and 
Country Houses, 
Mansions, 
Castles, &c., fitted. 
to the very best 
advantage 
in every case. 


Established over 
a Quarter of a 
Century. 


G. A. WILLIAMS & SON, 


21 QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BAYSWATER, W. 
= Se eee 


W. F. STANLEY, 
Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M. Government, Council of India, Science and Art 
Department, Admiralty, dc. 
Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of every 
description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode- 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade, 
Address—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C, 
Also New Store, at 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exnibition, 1885. 


BNETIAM 
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pendently of the illumination produced, which is almost equal | showing, as it does, the dangers of window-cleaning under the 
to electric light and in some respects superior to it. A point to | old style and the safety of the new. There is no gearing to get 
be noticed is, moreover, that the mode in which the lamp is | out of order in this patent of Mr. Hough. 

glazed effects nearly the same results that would be obtained 

by the use of reflectors and lenses. Combination lamps for Samuel Elliott. 


use, either for gas or electric light, are also shown. The usual high-class style of mouldings is shown by 

oJ. Mr. Samuel Elliott, of the Albert Works, Newbury. The 

Pinchin, Fohnson & Co. mouldings are suitable for every kind of purpose and are seen 

This company, of Cable Street, E., are the agents for the | in every kind of wood fitted for working mouldings. A special 

varnishes, oils and colours manufactured by the Standard | feature is sharpness and cleanness in the working of the 
Varnish Works, and which are exhibited at Stand 49. mouldings. 


Patent Cork Pavement Company. 

Samples of this paving and the mode of laying it are shown 
at their stand by this company, of 7 Great St. Helens, E.C. 
Among the advantages as detailed by the company are extreme 
durability at moderate cost, preventing of noise, reliable foot- 
hold in any weather for man or horse, a non-absorbent inodor- 
ous road, a dry warm sanitary flooring for stables, &c., a safe 
curb or edging for railway platforms, &c., and also for carriaze 
steps. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


4433. Robert Brown, for “ Automatic lock-joint.” 

4448. Thomas Henry Jackson, for “ Improvements in grates 
and fireplaces.” 
4511. Sydney Turner, for “ An improved fireproof floor.” 

4529. Joseph Ralph Charlton, for ‘ Improvements connected 
with door curtains.” 

4656. Richard Ridgway Harrison, trading as Loach & 
Clarke, for “ Improvements in devices for opening, closing and 
adjusting windows, fanlights, sashes and the like.” 

4665. Fealdon Watton and Joseph Dunsford, for “ Improve- 
ments in window sashes, shutters, blinds or screens.” 

4719. George Walkland, for “An improvement in centre- 
pieces for tables, windows and other ornamentations.” 

4751. Albert Nelson Bromley, for “Improvements in or 
relating to open fire-grates.” 

4858. Joseph Ingram, for “Improvements in the sliding 
sashes of carriage doors.” 

4915. Auguste Desgoffe and Leonidas Alexandre di Giorgio, 
for ‘‘ Improvements in rotary fans, blowers or exhausters.” 


Hand-Carved Wood Supply Co. 

This. company, of Old Street, E.C., show most excellent 
designs carved in wood, particularly suitable for architectural 
purposes and for ornamental requirements for decorators, 
cabinet-makers, &c., and include ornamental overdoors, door 
centres and panels, ornamental fittings for door pediments, 
cabinet tops, brackets, paterze, pillars, newels and balusters, 
terminals, capitals, bases, &c. They are produced in hard 
and soft woods, walnut, mahogany, oak, alder, &c. 


Fambrini & Daniels. 

This firm, 307 High Holborn, W.C., have a very interesting 
exhibit, showing in the most practical manner that concrete can 
be well adapted to artistic purposes. A reproduction of a 
traceried window from the cloisters of Lincoln Cathedral is 
shown, as wel! as architectural enrichments of various kinds. 


W. R. Hough. 

The patent reversible sash-frame, with sliding sashes, is 
shown by Mr. W. R. Hough, of 135 Great Suffolk Street, 
Southwark. With this arrangement for windows, and where 
existing windows have been adapted, as they can be with little 
trouble and expense, they can be safely and conveniently 
cleaned. An illustrated circular at the stand is suggestive, 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ey 


[HOWARD & SONS, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND STEAM POWER. 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. Solid ¢-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
Oak ¥ 5 1s. 8d. te aid and polished, from £5 a square, 
Walnut ,, Py Is. 11d. oe Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Oak, 1-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from | Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 
; £7 10s. a square. Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at | Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
£6 18s, a square. according to sketches. 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Heartha. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to the ateve quotaticrs for 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. — 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
Wrought-Iron Work, Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 
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GIBBS’ PATENT GIBBS’ P ATENT . GIBBS’ PATENT | 
Noiseless Outlet Ventilator, Noiseless Outlet Ventilator, 
se wes” WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, 


iz From 123/= each. Ae ° aT 
3 In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE | tac 393 
H : ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE 5 ae 0998 a 
13 LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS 3 Pai 
oe THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. , Ee 
THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 
BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS, PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 
CHEAPEST, KINDLY 
STRONGEST, COMPARK MAKE 
AND AND 
BEST VENTILATOR PRICE. 


IN THE MARKET. 
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No. 4 (Circular Front). 
STRONG GALVANISED BOARD SCHOOLS 
PATTERN. 


GOTHIC. 


Som Prez PAtrrEeen, ~ 


ead aes 
am jeanne 


No. 3 (registered Design). 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. 


PRICE LIST—EX-WORKS, LIVERPOOL:  (ubiect to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


» age 12in. dia. ...... 4} to in. ane: — 11 6 \Extractor, 20in. dia, ...... 8 to 10 in. pipe.. £3 17 O | Extractor, 86 in. dia, ...... sheds inpien 4 15 © 
Py Pe ote Oe he By Bialy = 24, dg9'to 128, eee 5 ” 42 Oy oeee--16 1020 g, 17 6 

a | ar ree 6 1 S75 ve 2 14 6 + ap rwie “OH, Ait to 16 ey 3 6 cee inet 18 toa =o vee ‘ie 15 0 

% 18 sesnasietatO.D Jigs Meech uta O. ce B05. au en eae 1910/15 sae sues f10 Oo bé0.; sooo 2080.37. 4 «19 0 0 


(Registered Design.) 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


New Llustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN. GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone Number, 1889, Telegrams—* nintrreneeea Liverpool,’ 


CENTRAL STATION LIGHTING, PRIVATE HOUSE 
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Architect and Contract Roporter, 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed ai the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
iicularly requesicd that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporier to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but asa guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE JUNCTION.—April 4.—For Building Forty to 
Seventy Cottages. Mr. A. Clark, Navigation Hotel, Mountain 
Ash. 

ABERDARE JUNCTION.—April 9.—For Building 130 Houses. 
Mr, Arthur O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 

ABERGAVENNY.—April 12.—For Building Stone-arched 
Bridge, 22 feet by 9 feet. Mr. John Gill, District Surveyor, 
Abergavenny. 

BANFFSHIRE.—April 2.—For Works in Building Public 
Hall at Cornhill, Ordiquhill. Mr. Duncan M‘Millan, Architect, 
Aberdeen. 

BARNSLEY.—April 2.—For Building Two Semi-detached 
Houses. Messrs. Senior & Clegg, Architects, 15 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

BARNSLEY.—April 5.— For Building Four Houses, &c., 
Stairfoot. Mr. Herbert Crawshaw, Architect, 1 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

» BELFast.—April 13.—For Building Villa—Mr. Henry 
Seaver, Architect, 128 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BELFast.—April 6.—For Erection of Railway Station 
Buildings. Mr. J. Milliken, Secretary, Belfast and Co. Down 
Railway Company, Belfast. 


BORRISOLEIGH.—April 15.—For Building Parish Church. 
Mr. W. G, Doolin, M.A., Architect, 20 Ely Place, Dublin. 


BRIGHOUSE.—April 5.—For Wrought-iron Annular Tank 
and Three-Lift Telescope Gasholder. Mr. James Parkinson, 
Gas Engineer, Public Offices, Brighouse. 


BRIGHTON.—April 14.—For Construction of Forty Arches 
and Reconstruction of Steps on Esplanade; and Eleven Arches 
and Urinal, &c. Mr. F. J. C. May, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Brighton. 


ELECTRIC 


BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE.—April 2.—For Additions, &c., 
to Red Lion Hotel. Mr. H. Chippendale, Architect, Exchange 
Buildings, Guiseley. 

BURNLEY.—April 7.—For Building Infirmary. Mr, Samuel 
Keighley, Architect, Nicholas Street, Burnley. 

CAERPHILLY.—April 6.—For Building House. Messrs. 
Phillips & Holdgate, Architects, St. John’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—April 2.—For Widening and Improvement 
Works, Corporation Road. Mr. W. Howard Smith, City 
Surveyor, 36 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

CHESTER.—April 12.—For Extension of Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, Whitby. Rev. W. Whitham, Ellesmere Port. 

CLECKHEATON.—April 4.—For Building Circular Brick 
Chimney, Victoria Mills. Messrs. Milnes & France, Architects, 
Bradford. 


CoRK.—April 14.—For Rebuilding Court-House. Mr, 
W. H. Hill, Architect, 15 Marlborough Street, Cork. 
COVENTRY.—April 4.—For Construction of Baths. The 


City Surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 

CRANLEIGH. 
tion Works. 
Westminster. 

DALGUISE,—April 16.—For Pitching and Repairing River 
Embankment. Mr. John Young, C.E., Tay Street, Perth. 

DEWSBURY.—April 4.—For Scrubber-Washer. Mr, C. As 
Craven, Gas Engineer, Dewsbury. : 

DOWNHAM MARKET.—April 11.—For Erection of Stable 
Buildings and Alterations to Tower House. Mr. D. Clack, 
Building Surveyor, 19 London Road, Lynn. 

DUBLIN.—April 6.—For Building Public Lighting and Gas 
Meter Testing Station, Tara Street. Mr. Spencer Harty, City 
Surveyor, Dublin. 


April 12,—For Erection of Sewage-Purifica- 
Mr. N. Lailey, Engineer, 16 Great George Street, 


DuBLIN.—April 13.—For Construction of Steel-plate Girder 
Bridge over the River Suir. Mr. Kennett Bayley, Engineer, 
Inchicore, Dublin. 

DUNDEE.—April 9.—For Building Board School, Hawkhill — 
and Pennycook Lane. Mr. James H. Langlands, Architect, 
81 Murraygate, Dundee. 

DURHAM.—April 9.—For Building Stearn Laundry Block, 
Sedgefield Asylum. Mr. W. Crozier, County Engineer, Shire 
Hall, Durham. at, 

DuRHAM.—April 18.—For Building Dwelling-house at 
Northend, Low Dryburn. Mr. W. Cook, 59 Saddler Street, 
Durham. 

EARL’S HousE.—April 4.—For Building Two Cottages at 
County Industrial School. Mr. W. Crozier, County Engineer, 
Shire Hall, Durham. 

ELLAND.—April 9.—For Building Mill, Westbury Street. 
Messrs. William Iredale & Co., Elland. 

FORRES.—April 9.—For Large Additions to Altyre House. 
Messrs. A, & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 

GOOLE.—April 6.—For Taking-down Buildings and Erect- 
ing Reception Wards at Workhouse. Mr. E. C. Buchanan 
Tudor, Surveyor, Goole. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—April 8.—For Building Residence. 
Mr, Charles G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great 
Yarmouth. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—April 12.—For Supplying Boiler for 
Workhouse. Mr. F. Danby Palmer, Clerk to the Guardians, 
38 Hall Quay, Great Yarmouth. 

GUISELEY.—April 2.—For Building Villa. Mr. H. Chip- 
pendale, Architect, Exchange Buildings, Guiseley. 

HaAirax.—April 12.—For Building Markets. Messrs. 
Leeming & Leeming, Architects, 117 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 


LIGHTING. 


Arthur B. 


Gill & Co. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GENERAL ENGINEERS, 


Showrooms :—36 PARLIAMENT 


STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Telephone Nos. :—Showrooms, 3037; Works, 4832. 


MAKERS OF THE GILL’S IMPROVED DYNAMOS AND GILL’S PATENT SWITCHES. 


S, HOTELS, CHURCHES, FACTORIES, OFFICES, &c:, Wired and Fitted 


Complete, for Customers to take their supply from the Publie Electric Lighting Companies. - Estimates Free. 
ALI WORK GUARANTEED. 
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a 


HALIFAX.—April 21.—For Building Technical School. 
Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, George Street, Halifax. 

Hastincs.—April 11.—For Altering Building for a School 
of Manual Instruction. Messrs. Elworthy & Son, Architects, 
London Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

HELMSDALE.—April 12,—For Harbour Extension Works. 
Mr. J. Barron, C.E., 7 Union Terrace, Aberdeen. 

HoLMFIRTH. — April 4.— For Construction of Storage 
Reservoir, Laying Mains, &c., Netherthoug. Mr. J. Barrow- 
clough, Surveyor, Royd Top, Holmfirth.. 

Horsury. — April 4.— For Pumping-Engines, Boilers, 
Pumps, &c., Complete in Duplicate. Mr. S. Shaw, as ch 
2 Union Street, Dewsbury. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—April 4.—For Building Electric Lighting 
Station. The Borough Electrical Engineer, 1 Peel Street, 
Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—April 13.—For Building Winding Shed, 
Mechanics’ Shop, Blacksmiths’ Shop, Boundary Walls, &c., 


Meltham Mills. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, 
Huddersfield. 

Hypr.—For Building Fireproof Warehouse, &c. Mr. 
Joseph Lindley, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Hyde, 
Manchester. 


KEIGHLEY.—April 2.—For Building School Board Offices. 
Mr. J. Ledingham, Architect, District Bank ‘Chambers, Brad- 
ford. 

Krinc’s Norton.—April 18.—For Extension of Sewers. 
Mr. Robert Godfrey, Surveyor, 23, Valentine Road, King’s 
Heath. 

LEAMINGTON. — April 11.—For Construction of Brick 
Reservoir, Supplying and Laying Water Mains. Mr. de 
Normanville, Waterworks Engineer, Town Hall, Leamington. 

LEAMINGTON.—April 16.—For Widening, &c., Chesford 
Bridge. Mr. J. Willmot, County Bridgemaster, 6 Waterloo 
Street, Birmingham. 

LEAVESDEN.—April 12.For Alteration and Additions to 
Workshops and Store, at the Asylum for Imbeciles. Messrs. 
A. & E. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

LEEps.—April 2.—For Building Nine Through Houses. 
Mr. G. H. Thornton, Architect, 64 Commercial Buildings, Park 
Row, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—For Building Shop’ and Warehouse. Messrs, 
Ambler & Bowman, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 
LEYTON.—April 5.—For Construction of Tanks, Sewage, . 
Sludge and Effluent Water Tanks with Sluices, Valves, Pen- 
stocks, &c. Mr. Wm. Dawson, Engineer, Town Hall, Leyton. 
MANCHESTER.—April 8.—For Construction of Portion of 
Ship Canal. The Engineer, 41 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 
MARYPORT.—April 1.—For Supply and Erection of Gas 
Plant. Mr. F. Kelly, Town and Harbour Offices, Maryport. 
MENSTON.—April 2.—For Additions to Hare and Hounds. 
Mr. H. Chippendale, Architect, Exchange Buildings, Guiseley. 
MERTHYR TYDFIL.—April 7.—For Building Infant School, 
Aberfau. Mr. J. Williams, Architect, Morgantown, Merthyr. 
MILTON DAMERELL. — April 8.— For Building Bible 
Christian Chapel. Mr. A. Brayley, Milton Damerell. 
MONTROSE.—April 9.—- For Repair of Montrose Spire. 
The Burgh Surveyor. 
MOSELEY.—April 2.—For Completion of Nave and Aisles, 
St. Agnes Church. Mr. William Hale, 83 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 
NEw BRIGHTON.—April 5.—For Building Nine Houses. 


‘Mr. W. A. Jackson, Architect, New York Buildings, 67 Stanley 


Street, Liverpool. 

NEwPort.—April 30.—For Removal of Shoal in the River 
Usk, by Dredging. Mr. L. F. Vernon Harcourt, 6 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster. ' 

NoRTHWoopD.—April 9.—For Building House. Mr. T. 
Keating, Architect, 17 Charlton Road, Harlesden, N.W. 

NORMANTON.—April R—For Construction of Brick and 
Puddle Gasholder Tank. Mr. J. Armitage, Manager, Gas 
Office, Normanton. 

NORMANTON.—April 9.—For Construction of Filter Beds, 
Providing and Laying Pipe Sewer. Messrs. Brundell, Simmons 
& Brundell, Engineers, 1 Prince’s Street, Doncaster. 

NorTH BIERLEY.—April 5.—For Disinfecting Apparatus 
and Laundry Fittings for Hospital. Mr. W. Longley, Archi- 
tect, Charles Street, Bradford. 

NortH Hitu.—April 6.—For Works to Walls and Roofs 
of Church. Mr. Otho B. Peter, Architect, Launceston. 

NOTTINGHAM. — For Enlargement of Ilkeston Board 
School. Mr. A. H. Goodall, Architect, Market Street, 
Nottingham. 


ERE PROV = DW 


T BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 


Transverse Section. Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


SPB PDPPD PIP PPP LLP LDL POLIO PAP PPP PPP LPP PLP PP PPP PPPS 
AAS are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joint 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 

The soffits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter ceiling are necessary. They are not affected 
by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of building, thus dispensing with the use of internal scaffolding. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 
i? GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 10 MARSDEN ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., AND WEST CARTON, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—« C n 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4,004B. . a epee os “ pn wa aah bert ah “ay 


Head Office & Works :— 


Aprit 1, 1892.) 
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OLpBuRY.—April 8.—For Construction of Sewage Purifica- 
tion Works, Erection of Buildings, ro peepee of “Machinery, 
Cast-iron and Pipe Sewers, &c. H. Bertram Nichols, 
Engineer, Grosvenor Chambers, Pane tae Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Parc GwyLt.—April 4.—For Building Infirmary Block and 
Workshops at Asylum. Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, 
Architects, 28 Craven Street, W.C. 

PATRLCROFT.—For Building Congregational Sunday Schools. 
Mr. N. Hartley Hacking, Architect, 50 Blackfriars Street, Man- 
chester. 

PETERBOROUGH.—For Building Two Semi-detached Villas. 
Mr. Martin Hall, Huntly Grove, Peterborough. 

PontyPoor.—April 7.—For Construction of Service Reser- 
voir. Mr. T. B. Pearson, Secretary, Gas and Water Company, 
Pontypool. 

PONTYPRIDD.—April 1.—For: Additions to Police Station. 
Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, County Omices) Westgate Street, 
Cardiff. 

RETFORD.—April 8.—For Putting-up Shedding, Grand 
Stand, Offices, &c., for the Notts Agricultural Society. Mr. 
Joshua Walker, Market Place, Retford. 

RipLey.—April 9.—For Building. Schoolroom and Other 
Works. Mr. R. Argile, Architect, Ripley, Derby. 

RuNcoRN.— April 2.—For Building Sunday-school and 


Premises. Mr. John Wilson, Architect, Oxford Road, Runcorn. 
SENNEN.—April 5.—For Building Dvwelling- steve Mr. 
Robert Humphreys, Brew, Sennen. 
SHEFFIELD.—April 5. —Fot Reroofing, &c., the Ruskin 
Museum. Mr. C. F. Wike, Borough Surveyor. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—April te or Naditions. &c., to Police 
Station. Mr. W.'B. G. Bennett, Borough Surveyor, South- 
ampton. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—For Building Offices, Warehouses, Stables, 
&c. Mr. A. W. Galbraith, Architect, 22 Portland Street, 
Southampton. 

STOCKWELL.—April 14.—For Cleaning, Distempering and 
Painting at South-Western Fever Hospital. Mr. T. W. 
Aldwinckle, Architect, 1 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD.— For Building Twelve Cottages. 
Mr. A. H. Goodall, ‘Architect, Market Street, Nottingham. 

SwINDON.—April 9.—For Building Two Villas. Mr. W. H. 
Read, Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. 


ELECTRIC 


POWNALL ROAD, 
DALSTON. 


Telephone No. 1140, 


PATERSON 


LIGHTING. 


8 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


TEWKESBURY.—April 4.—For Supply of Single-Lift Gas- 
holder and Construction of Brick. Gasholder Tank. Mr. J. 
Surl, Manager, Gasworks, Tewkesbury. 

THORNHILL. —April 2.—For Building Brick Chimney-stack 
(so yards high) Mc J. C. Haller, C.E., Thornhill, near 
Dewsbury. 

Toreouay.—For Enlargement of the Torbay Hospital. 
Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, Architects, 39 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. ; also Cardiff and Newport, Mon. 

WEST HAM. —April 12.—For Circular Iron Urinal, Con- 
naught Road. Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Stratford, E. 

WOMBWELL. —April 2.—For Building Five Houses, &e. 
Mr. J. T. Lambert, 3 High Street, Wombwell. 

WoRCESTER. — April 1.— For Construction of Dock or 
Basin. Mr. H. J. Marten, Engineer, 5 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

YorxkK.—April 6.—For Building Fence Wall to Union 
Workhouse. Mr. W. G. Penty, Architect, Clifford Street, 
York. 


TENDERS. 


BLOXWICH. 
For Warming and Ventilating the Catholic Buildings’ at: 
Bloxwich, Staffordshire, with the Patent Warm-air Grates. 
JOHN GRUNDY, Tyldesley Ironworks, and 30 Duncan Terrace, 
City Road, London (accepted). 


COOMBE HILL. 
For Building Police Station, Coombe Hill, for the Gloucester 
County Council. Mr. J. MEDLAND, County Architect, 
15 Clarence Street, Gloucester. 


J. Greenslade, Stroud £1,329 rome) 
H. Welsh, Hereford . 13299 (; 0470) 
A. King, Gloucester . 1,198 0 O 
W. Jones, Gloucester é Loe oem) 
Denley & Sons, Tewkesbury I,0o4I 0 O 
Gurney Bros., Gloucester . 1,037.00) O 
J. Freeman, Norton . 1,030 O O 
Jaw. HoweELL, Tewkesbury (accepted ) 965 0 0 


Glasgow Branch :— 


STREET. 


& COOPER, 


** Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER ae to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELEOTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGH, 


W.B.—These Com- 
panies are not con- 
mected with any 
Association. 


vite REEVE AN, 


202 PHENIX ST., ST. PANCRAS, LONDON, N.W. 


S 


f'N.B.—A moderate 
Stock of Blue, Red 
and Glazed Goods 


Quotations will be 
given for large or 
small quantities at 
the lowest possible 
ates. 


WHITE GLAZED BRICKS & TILES (The Lane End Works, Lim.) 
BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE BRICKS, COPINGS, &c. (P.& S. Wood.) 
COLOURED GLAZED BRICKS (South Buckley Rock Brick Co. Lim.) 
RED FACING PRESSED & SANDSTOCKS (Ellis, Partridge & Co.) ° 


always kept at the 
Depot— 

New St. Pancras 

| Goods Station, | 

““ Euston Road. 


London Offices and Show-rooms:—200 & 202 PHCENIX STREET, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 


PATENT SCHOOL DESKS. 


PATENT PARQUET. 
ILLINGWORTH 


, INGHAM & CO. 


Chief Offices:— 
WELLINGTON STREET, 


LEEDS. 


Telegrams, 
Gebthonet. 


Showroom and 
Office in 


set The THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. 


41 & 43 Great Guildford 
St., Southwark, S.E. 


LONDO 


Telephone 


35,099. 


Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 


Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:—-GS OXFORD 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 


137 WEST REGENT 


Telegraphic Address:— 


STREET, 
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CIRENCESTER. 

For Alterations and Additions at 
Chapel, Cirencester. Mr. W. 
tect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. 

W. CHAMBERS, Swindon (accepled) . 


CORK. 


For Reroofing Victoria Hotel, Cork. Mr. JaMEs F. MCMULLEN, 
M.S.A., Architect, South Mall, Cork. 


CORNELIUS MULLANY, Cork 


For Building Two Houses and Business Premises, Georges 
Waugh. 


Street, Cork, for Mr. A. 5S. 
McMULLEN, M.S.A., Architect. 


DANIEL HEGARTY, Cork (accepted ). 


LLANGADOCK. 


For Building Farmhouse, Penybank, Llangadock, Carmarthen- 
Mr. J. W.,JONES, Architect, Liandilo. 


shire. 
by Architect. 
J. D. Williams, Knighton 
Morgans & Howells, Gwynfe 
D. PRICE, Llangadock (accepied) 
H. Jukes, Aston-on-Clun : 
O. J. Evans, Llangadock . ‘ , 


Walling, stone, lime, sand and grates supplied and delivered 


by the proprietor, and haulage. 


LONDON. 


For Alterations and Dilapidations at the Marsh Gate Tavern, 
High Street, Stratford, for Mr. A, E. Carter. 
A. ASHTON, Architect, 3 Crooked Lan 


Hearle & Farrow 

W. Shurmur 

North Bros. . 

#. Voller s ; 
W. WATSON (accepied ) 
Coulsell Bros. 


For Alterations, &c., at 


W. Downs ‘ ; 
Co-operative Builders . 
Higgs & Hill 

Oldrey . 

Bywaters 


Coxwell 
H. Reap, M.S.A., Archi- 


the Southwark Gasmeter Testing 
Station, for the London County Council. 


LONDON—continued. A 
For Repairs and External Painting to Stone and Woodwork,, 
&c., to Front and Back Elevations of No. 74 Cornhill. 
Mr. HERBERT RICHES, Architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King 
William Street, London. 
T. OSBORN & SONS (accepted), 


LONG EATON. 


Street Baptist 


fA T 
° «£438 10.0 


For Building Board Schools, Sawley Road, Long Eaton. 
Poin estos G. Fullalove. .. : Soars 7 £7744. 0. 'O 
(accepled). G. Youngman . : i ere . 7,708 tear 
Dight r , . ° silts * «7 736035;20 © 
Mr. JAMES F. Brown : : ; 5 “ ; : oh 75530: Ome 
PERKS & SON (accepted) . : . » « 7,308 0 © 
LUTON. 
For Building Slaughter-house, &c., for Mr. Smith, Luton. 

Kingham «; ; : R : wt Awe - 4163 5 oO 
: ca Turner. : : 5 : : ; ° » 159 16 © 
(Quantities Mardel 2 : ‘ : ’ -  ») Oe 
nis Ny Wright. ; : : . ; ; « 156 © 
ao ; t For Building Two Houses, Luton, for Mr. Cherry. Mr. A. E. 

2905 0 Oo SMITH, Architect, Luton. ’ 
288 17 0 Parkinsic. s/eeniog owt eueOl.» owe be - 4645; 0 oO 
bra ORG Kingham , ‘ eshdiie ° - 517,90 © 
Saunders ’ , elated F » 507;10 6 
Smart . F ; 3 5 ° . « 495 2 © 
Wright.- ; ty : « AF 7.02 OF 
Pryer’’. : : tp 474,10, 2 


For Paving and other Work, for the Luton Town Council. Mr- 


Mr. FRED. ROSCOE, Surveyor. 


es Hibbert Sitreeé. 

. «£442 -0 0 PC Waller 7 Oost ee ee 
429 0 O KINGHAM (accepted) : : - ° e* 249: 7 
415: 0 0 Abert Road. 
372 0 Oo C. Waller ‘ : ‘ . . » 201. 9.8 
348 0 Oo KINGHAM (accepied) . A : < ‘ ° 194 13° 
ByAEO gO LYMINGTON. 


For Building Setley Lodge, Lymington. Mr. H. J. WEsToNn, 


Architect, Southampton. 


FY . £580 0 o Hayter, _. . - ; tte . - 425304 & 
570 0 oO Udail ADEA - 3 F 5 * ~), 25450 40 1 
; 27 "5 A0F O~ 0 Reeks stig es an uae . © 2yAA eae ae 
: SECS 220° teashley? 2c 6 . ‘ : 2269 2 oO 
495 0 Oo WHEELER (accepted) 2,239 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, B.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS GR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalmenta, 3s.; or with Receipt, 58. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAQUH’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


FEwarts senoe 
Hor Lightning 


BATH 2) | 


in 5 Minutes. » Ge ser. 


OLINEUM”’ 


AVENARITS. 
World-famed Preservative of Weod, Ropes, &c., 
and Preventive of Dampness in Walls. 
Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Poard 
of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Buildezs, 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &., &c. 


ANTIOXIDE 


(Registered). 
Sure preventive of Rust on all kinds of Iron, Steel, and 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron. Pro- 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 
the weather. Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints, 
Only to be had from 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


Yeir authorised Agents 


REGISTERED 

nn. 

x 
=a 
pa] 
= 


"G3¥ILGIDIY 


SESS 
READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT 
Price 2s.— Office: 175 Strand, Tendon, W.C 


QUANTITIES, éc., LITHOGRAPHED|ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. So eod WIRTNG Orie mean 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
j 48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 


and enlarged for 1892, STRODE & Co, {PRPRMEL SSS} LONDON, 


NITIES, ESTIMATES, STONE DEPOT. 


a 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., GETHING & GRICE, 
Merchants in every description of Building 


LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, and: Monument 
Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 


. 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Colour and Durability. 


Undertake the rapid and punctual exeoution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. London Offices: 201 WARWICK RD. 
And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
QUANTITIES, ETC, 
and 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Correctly Written 


Sheets, &c., sent on application, 
Lithographed by return o} 


LLL ES 
UANTITIES, &c, ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to iithosrer ey at about half the cost. Technical 


“9 nae eee i“ Sena for specimén and’ prices. post certain. 
trot, at ae, Ode edch: sie fone. lane cobted Selah pees es oy 
enlarged, coloured._W, HARDAEKER, Electrographer, 21 Cursitor Mo ga! 
Street, E.C. ; d. L. ALLDAY, 
NIGHTINGALE’S © PRINTING WORK 
ieee? PRINTING WORKS, 
EVER FIRM Taek BIRMINGHAM, 
Beveled Wood Block : anntrTinuannriaats 
Flooring. 1, SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 
REGD. No. 60,808, fy ( 2 
Sole Proprietors :— Wy, Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


NIGHTINGALE & CO., 


Gt. Grimsby. Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


“Baltic Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 
Redwood.” : Leow ae te 

Prize Medal, Every description of Artistio and Commercia) 

tion, 188s Award, Lithography executed on the Premises. 


‘ions, 1885 and 1886, 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 


ee EE : ‘ 
a SBS XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &e, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt, Lettered. 


5 Sanit Tendon, wic.. |NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Office: 175 Strand, London, WC. 
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NANTWICH. — 


For Laying Cast-iron Water Mains, &c., for Townships of 
Hurleston, Stoke, Acton and Burland, for the Nantwich 


Union Rural Sanitary Authority. 

DAVENPORT, Engineer, 152 
J. Weston, Runcorn . 
J. Band, Peterborough 
Reece Bros., Tatporley 
P, Smith, Crumpsall . 
W. Shingler, Chester 
J. Matthews, Nantwich 
H. Dodd, Crewe , * : 
J. T. Gresty, Willaston (accepted ) 
S. Wood, Crewe 


Cast-cvon Tubes. 


Cochrane & Co., Woodside Ironworks. 


Sluice Values, &c. 


Guest & Chrimes, Rotherham. 


For Laying Cast-iron Water Mains, &c., Beeston, Bunbury, 
Spurstow, and Haughton, for the Nantwich Union Rural 


Sanitary Authority. 
Engineer. 
J. Weston, Runcorn. 
J. Band, Peterborough 
Reece Bros., Tarporley 
P. Smith, Crumpsall 
J. Matthews, Nantwich 
W. Shingler, Chester 
H. Dodd, Crewe‘ 
Jj. T. Gresty, Nantwich 
S. WooD, Crewe (acceficd ) 
Cast-tron Pipes. 
Cochrane & Co. 


Sluice Valves, Hydrants, 


Guest & Chrimes. 


OSWESTRY. 


For Construction of Reservoirs, Pengewely, for the Oswestry 
Mr, RoFE, Engineer: 


Town Council. 
Holmes & King. . 
Fotherby & Sons . 
Witters . 


° 6 rast ‘ie 
e e e 
e e ° e# 


Se 


ford. Messrs. 


Cauldon Place, Long Row, Nottingham. 


| OSWESTRY —continued. 
For Erection of Municipal Buildings, Oswestry, from Designs 
by Mr. HENRY CHEERS, Twickenham. 
Mr. sip ALDERSEY Second Tendering. 4 salewee ey 
Hoacnital Str NT an aterials, 
PAE eae Neptangs Jackson Bros., Gunnersbury .£9,970 0 0 £50 9 O 
r : ; mee ys p J. L. Williams, Knighton... 9,775 0 oO 75 0 0 
Rsyoha* ; ive wa > Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol 9,749 0 0 50 0 Oo 
z re 1 Pee attic Davies Bros., Wrexham . 9,400 90 0 200 0 @ 
- ; i x Ui4d eo J. Gethin, Shrewsbury F 8,888 0 Oo — 
5 , x ; 1042 aii W. E. Samuel, Wrexham . 8,945 9 0 225: 0+ 0 
C fark BE " 037 Palos J. Matthews, Nantwich 8,928 13. oO z00 0 0 
y : 637 ane Kelly Bros., Liverpool - 8,780 0 oO 85.0 0 
Bik a T. Martin, Maidenhead 8,825 90 0 200 0 O 
' TA Big es W. H. Thomas, Oswestry . 8,747: 0 oO 150 0 0 
R. Price, Shrewsbury : 8,470 0 O 75.10% O 
J. S. Kimberley, Banbury . 8,526 0 oO 275.) O1G 


OLD BASFORD. 


For Building Methodist New Connexion Schools, Old Bas- 


MARSHALL & TURNER, Architects, 


T. Barlow. : - ‘ : - £1,430 0 0 
Mr. J. ALDERSEY DAVENPORT, S. B. Clarke . : ; ; sos4z5l (OF © 
G. Bell & Son . 1,386 0 oO 
e ~ £1,764 16 3 J. Musson . 35.36 Ou @ 
° - 1,250 0 0 W. Keeling 1,380 0 a 
“ - 860 0 © J. J. Adams 1,370; O “oO 
eae a of tse 0 |. EL. Vickers . 1,340 0 0 
° ‘ 73°.190 9 T. Whittaker eal 3354 O 50 
e ‘ 2215 5 ac Oem. -4 T5310 OO 
aeons, Of“ r Cuthbert 1,279 90 0 
ue 9308 6 OF} @T Shaw ED eee eye. 1,265 0 © 
° ° 499 9 0 W. SAVAGE, Nottingham (accepfed ) 1,250 0 OG 
as Sadler. : dj : ; F 1,159 0.0 

PENZANCE. 
jes For Building Convalescent Home, Penzance, for Mr. T. B. 
cy Bolitho, M.P. Mr. OLIVER . CALDWELL, Architect, 

Victoria Square, Penzance. 

Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth . ; - £3,865 ao oO 
Perkins, Caldwell & Caldwell, Penzance - 3,208 o Oo 
R. Hill, Penzance ; ; ; 3.140) 09,0 
J. James, Penzance 3,145 I5 oO 
- £16,459 © of W.H. Trounson, Penzance LAB 2: Op 
stews avis OO2)1 OF O R. Walters, Penzance ; ‘ 3,029 15 oO 
: eh 425. ONO A. CARKEEK, Redruth (accepted } 2,664 9 oO 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
iess than 10 per cent. residue. 


? LAY AD, 


%& Over 10,000 ons supplied to 
4 Cardiff and Hereford Water 
Works. 


j Specially adapted for Con- 
fm crete Floors and Street Paving. 


S==9 “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMEAT 
? Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per squareinch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
Les carrying,and cheapestCement 
in the market, Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLvuE Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


INGTON & 60, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), _ 
Monument Chambers, 
2X KING WILLIAM 
,* STREET, 
LONDON, 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 


White Silica Paving. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Limt 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE_UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the .“FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. J 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Natls, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Ratuwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


¥rom the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalledfor Quality ,Colour, and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
ndon, 1862, 
eels ® Model Dwelling,’ New- 
4 (5 LONDINI \ castle Exhibition 1987. 
jo oS 


x GE wononis MY) LIGHT SEA GREEN. me 
7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN, 


DARK GREEN. By 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THu SHORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 


IMITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


Sie 


S|SIMPLEX LEAD 


GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
RU BreBisi CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 00,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 


_ ENGINEERS, &c., | 
Britannia Works,Wharf Road,City Road, London, N. | 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars ! 
(sent post free). l 


THE LIMMER 


Telephone:— 
863, 


Telegrama :— E 
“LIMMER, LONDON, h-- 


EDRM.OF BLOEE 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, £0, 

Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATEH STREET, LONDON, #.C. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin, 


Saffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.¢. 


Is the Best Materia! for Road- 
ways, Footways, 
Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 


Breweries, 
Lavatories, 
particulars 
can be obtained 
&e. &c from the Offices, 
14 to 16 
PALMERSTON 
BUILDINGS, 


NN 


OLD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 
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SWINDON. 
For Levelling and Turfing Cricket-Ground at Swindon, for the 
Wiltshire County Ground Co., Limited. Messrs. W. | 3 
READ, M.S.A., and E. H. PRITCHETT, F.S.I., Architects, 


PETERBOROUGH. 
For Building Three Houses, Huntly Grove, Peterborough. Mr. 
W. H. HiccinporroM, Architect, 2 King John’s Chambers, 
Nottingham. Quantities by Architect. 


J. T. MACHIN, Peterborough (accepted). Swindon. 
Lowest of thirteen tenders received. Williams. . . . . ° . AP ALY (ele os 
Winchcombe °. "e . : o. (537 20g 
RAWMARSH, ROGERS, Oxford ° (aceopeed y . . one ee aD 
For Local Board Offices, Rawmarsh. Townsend & Hilt ee 
Accepted Tenders. WIMBLEDON. 
Trehern, builder . , oe : . - £833 15 ©] For Construction of Roads and ‘Sewers on the Wimbledon 
Tradewell, joiner . . . , . Of Oi Oy aes Park Estate. ‘Mr. WILLIAM Hunt, Surveyor, 5 York 
Bool, plumber : . : 5 Ti4 4-80 Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
Jennison, plasterer. : : ; He Ge , Fsinet) We et 
Walker, slater : : . : . Hip tte © he bene hid CIE IS ASRS: £3780 Game 
‘ ; ; : , ° Be 
White, painter ants . . . ‘ SEL eto m0 70 ar anicadee Winipey 233 poe 
RUABON. Nowell & Robson ., : : : , « 3,460 Go 
For Building Primitive Methodist Sunday Schoolroom, Ruabon. E. poe & CO et ote oo al) eee 
Mr. E. BREMNER SMITH, Architect, Oswestry. ee ‘ a Vee ee cpr ceed 
J. Gethin, Shrewsbury . ‘ £545.00 Ba He zR herteas cult’s0¥_ fide ohn 3p ee 
E. Vaughan, Oswestry G : ; 489 4 3 ee! Oo te aa. : : : : + SEO tee 
W. H. Thomas, Oswestry .. . . : - 448 15 oO Contract No. 2 
J. DAviEs, Ruabon (accepted) . . 5 - '446 *.0:\40 Adams . 4 ? ; i 2 < 21Sp0p Oo 
Nowell & Robson .° 2. «2,180.07 0 
SUNDERLAND. E. Rogers & Co. : ‘ : A ; © Ze Oe 
For Erection of a Miners’ Hall, Retiring and Recreation Joseph Mears . . ‘ < “i : - 2,060 0 Oo 
Rooms, &c., at Siltkworth, Sunderland, for the Miners’ Tomes & Wimpey . : : 5 é op 2 QL baeOy OC 
Association. Mr. HENRY GRIEVES, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Killingback : 4 : ae As : eilsQ7Q: OF 
Albany Chambers, South Shields. Quantities by Messrs. Barlow & Roberts. ° . . : - 1,833 0 © 
Boreham & Morton, Sunderland. 8 
Draper & Sons, Fence Houses. ~. ° . £3,040 10 3 _ YELVERTON. 
R. Allison, Whitburn - 3,339 8. 8| For Building “Hotel and Post Office, Yelverton. Mr. W. N. 
G. Moir, Sunderland edo eA. Oo RICHARDS, Architect, 29 St. jean Street, Devonport. 
C. D. Potter, Sunderland . ao AO EO AO Lethbridge & Son, Plymouth ; - £2,025 0 O 
D. Rankin, Sunderland ‘ . i 3203 of 0 ee AS Ellis, Plymouth ; 1,890 0 oO 
M. B. Cooper, Sunderland ‘ : . 3,060 OME G. Shellabear, Plymouth . , ; : . 167040 © 
I Elrick, Sunderland : 3,011 17 Io W. Trevena, Plymouth . . ; : «. 1,833: 010 
T. P. SHAY PTOE, Sunderland (accepted) 2,045°7 0. O A. Andrews, Plymouth : - 1700.05 0 
Reed, Blight & Co., Sutton Harbour ; . Le 
WALSALL. ey: Payne, Plymouth ; ‘ « 1,738 (0a 
For Rebuilding St. Paul’s Church, Walsall. Mr. J. L. H. B. Fuge, Horrabridge . ; : ; :'E,790770 0 
PEARSON, R.A. ., Architect. Watkins & Bryant, Yelverton ; : : «| 3,GBG "Ot o 
H. Wilcock, Wolverhampton . ; 7 . £8,037 0 O P. BLOWEY, Plymouth (accepied ) 1,697 0 Oo 


HEATING 
> APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


so, Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Recommended by many of the most eminent 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


a Every kind of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
near Manchester. 


STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 


AND EVERY KIND OF 


tI ROO IEE mer ee Hot Water Heaters. 
ENG SW GEE TOMAS EC, Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 


G. WRIGHT &S CoO. as applied to Truro. Cathedral,. Londonderry 


ARCH” SMITH & STEVENS. 
HYDRAULIC 


FTS.. “RELIANCE” 


PASSENGER LIFTS, || 


STEVENS & MAJoR’s Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LCW, 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


‘ 
) 
\ 
i 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


—_——— 


“JANUS” WORKS, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, 


EE 
i U Pree CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London,W. C.| 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood ’Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railings, &c. 


Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 
‘‘Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


With Lifting Fire, 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854, 


Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c. 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


elegrams  oSemt GrunDy, Lonpox. 
N. B.—Perject Success Guaranteed or ‘Yo Pays 
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Chapel; Messrs. Taylor & Littlewood, Newsome Mills ; Messrs. 
TRADE NOTES. Smith, Folly Hall; and Messrs. Bentley & Shaw, Lockwood 
Messrs. BAIRD, THOMPSON & Co., ventilating engineers, | Brewery clocks, all in the vicinity of Huddersfield, and all 
London and Glasgow, are introducing their improved patent | S0INs well. 
“ Eolus” invisible roof ventilators for the extraction of THE Secretary of the Maughan’s Patent Geyser Company, 
vitiated air in the new Grammar Schools which are being | Limited (the proprietors of the well-known Maughan’s geyser 
erected at Ruthin. and the sunray lamp), requests us to state that they have 
THE Co-operative Society at Jarrow-on-Tyne have just removed their Glasgow address from 266 Sauchiehall Street to 
erected some new buildings, which are surmounted by a hand- 56 Bothwell Street. , . 
some clock-tower. The clock has three large external THE gas committee of the Leeds Corporation have received 
illuminated dials ; a smaller dial showing inside the large hall | a recommendation to advertise for tenders for the erection of a 
strikes the hours on a bell at the top of the building. It is gasholder with a capacity of 6,000,000 cubic feet for the 
from the works of Messrs. John Smith & Sons, of Derby, who | Meadow Lane District, and also to advertise for tenders for the 
are now making the great clock for St. Paul’s Cathedral, erection of new meter works in Dewsbury Road. 


London. At the meeting of the Board of Guardians, Newcastle- 

THE railway up Mount Vesuvius is the property of Mr. | under-Lyme, four tenders for the reconstruction of the wing of 
John M. Cook, managing partner of the well-known tourist firm | the workhouse destroyed by fire, and certain extensions of the 
of Thomas Cook & Sons, and it is equipped with first-class | premises were presented. The highest tender for rebuilding 
English machinery. The latest addition to the plant is a | the whole wing, and the provision of certain additional accom- 
powerful Merryweather fire-engine for protecting the stations | modation, was 10,040/,, the same builder’s contract for the work 
from fire. It is a light and handy machine, which can either be | utilising the remaining portion of the walls being 9,470/, The 
carried by a few men or run on its own wheels. amounts of the lowest tender were 9,399/. and 8,956/. respect- 

THE Branch National Provincial Bank of England, Barry | ively. The estimate of the work was 6,500/. It was decided 
Dock, is being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s | that the tender of Mr. Inskip, of Longton, for an entirely new 
patent Manchester stoves with descending smoke-flues, supplied } building, at 9,399/., should be accepted. Mr. Mellard proposed 


by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. that Mr. Blood’s commission for superintending the work to its 
TuE Huddersfield Corporation having selected the firm of completion be 5 per cent. on 7,000/. viz, 3502. Mr. Edge 
Messrs. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, of Guildford Street, seconded the motion. Mr, Hawes moved and Mr. Wilkinson 
Leeds, to supply the new bell and make the new clock at | seconded an amendment fixing the commission at 300/. This 
Deighton, the work has been put in hand by them from | Was carried. ‘ ; 
instructions received from Mr. R. S. Dugdale, the borough OFFERS by Messrs. Black & Eadie, Paisley, and Mr. R. B. 
surveyor, and now nearly completed. The time is shown upon Stewart, amounting to 11,1477, and _3,608/. respectively, for 
four large external skeleton cast-iron dials, filled in with white | sewer work, &c., in connection with Drainage District No. 4, 
opal glass for illumination, The hands are of stout copper and which completes the drainage system of Paisley, have been 
balanced within, also there is an index dial inside for setting accepted. 
the outside hands. The hours are struck upon a large bell of At the meeting of the Ross-shire County Road Board a 
best bell-metal ; there is also an automatic apparatus for turning | letter was read from the Secretary for Scotland approving of 
on and off the gas ; Lord Grimthorpe’s gravity escapement and | the construction of a road between Stornoway and Carloway, in 
compensation pendulum and all the latest improvements in- | the island of Lewis, at a cost not exceeding 12,8007, The con- 
serted. Messrs. Potts & Sons also made and supplied the | struction of new bridges was sanctioned by the Road Board at 
Corporation Market clock and bells many years ago, which has | Bae, Arnol and Carishader, in the island of Lewis, at a total 
‘given every satisfaction; St. Thomas’s, Paddock; Honley, | cost of over 320/ It was also resolved to proceed with the 
Netherthong, Thurstonland, Holmfirth, Mirfield, Whitley, | construction of new roads at Inverbalintore and Milton, in 
Lower Easthorpe and Battyeford Church clocks; Golcar | Easter Ross, at a cost of about 500/, 


ge 


ee ee a EE REE SECC 
Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


“ADAMANT, HOLL.” Sie Er. SE aV’s 


ace “ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


FOR LONDON - O G 
: SAS BO a 


EE TWwWe’s 


GRATES, § 
STOVES, 
CALORIFER. [E 


Central Heating Apparatus, BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (Hast End). 
ABSOLUTELY OCORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrances from Railway) 
SMOKE-CONSUMING, 


attested by the National Smoke Abatement Institution. B ATH FRE E STQ NE S 
Pat eee coe f ECONOMY IN FUEL, 35 TO 45 PER CENT. - 
ot ang g FOR DWELLINGS, HALLS, We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
iz OS and PUBLIC BUILDINGS. and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous,to Buyers. 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit all 


Rapid Heating. Excellent Ventilation. Wo dust in i i 
the room. Perfect and simple Regulation of Warmth. teas Pee ape tr iti be id be 


40,000 in Use. YOCKNEY & CO. (Sorz Ownzrs), 


= Patented Hverywhere. Particulars sent Free. 


Manitfastarer: Corsham Down Quarry; Corsham, Wilts. 
Ea @ Ei EE; KIVi g bah kA ys By jab ER ce W. Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS, 


“Pf incrusta=Calton. “SPECIAL ART TINTS” and 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO., LIM. (Sole Patentees and Manufacturers), 


2 NEWMAN STREET 
Telegrams --“ LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONDON.” Pha be tet iat Tolochone “Xe 3769, 


& 
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VARIETIES. 


AT the meeting of the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society 
on Wednesday, the 3oth ult, Mr. Albert Wollheim read a 
paper on “ Modern Sewage-Precipitation Works, their Design, 
Construction and Management,” in which, having traced the 
successive stages which during the last fifty years have led to 
the development of precipitation works in this country, he 
proceeded to refer to some important experiments carried out 
by Mr. Knichling, city engineer of Rochester (New York), with 
reference to the maximum rate of sewer-discharge during rain- 
storms ; to his improved system of tanks, in which the inlet 
and outlet valves, for effluent as well as sludge, are so arranged 
that the largest works may be controlled by a minimum of | 
labour ; also to “ upward flow” tanks, and the works at Halle, | 
Germany, where tanks on this system are in operation. 


IT is proposed to carry out a scheme of drainage for the 
town and district of Stone on the international system of purifi- 
-cation as adopted in some of the Lancashire towns. It is pro- 
posed to have the outfall on land near the river Trent, and 
belonging to the North Staffordshire Railway Company, the 
effluent to be discharged into the river. The estimated cost of | 
the works is about 8,000/. 

THE Hull Corporation have sent a deputation to Edinburgh | 
for the purpose of inquiring into the methods employed in | 
cleaning the city and dealing with refuse. The visitors were 
shown round by a sub-committee of the Edinburgh Cleaning 
and Lighting Committee. 

THE borough surveyor of Loughborough, Mr. A. W. Cross, 
has drawn out a scheme for the sewage-disposal of Lough- | 
borough. The population of Loughborough is about 18,000. 
A provisional agreement has been signed for the purchase of 
33.acres of land. It is proposed to pump the sewage and treat 
it by chemical precipitation in tanks, followed by filtration 
through land. There will be three precipitation-tanks of a 
total capacity of 600,000 gallons. There will be a storage-tank 
for night sewage, and buildings for pumping and mixing 
machinery. The dry ash refuse from the town will be carted 
to the works, and utilised in “forced draught” destructors 
for the production of steam for pumping the sewage. About 
half the land will be laid out with carriers and under-drainage 
for land filtration. The sewage will be brought to the site 


through 21-inch and 24-inch iron intercepting outfalls, the sewers 
being laid about 8 feet below subsoil water-level. 


The Town 


; = 


BROTHER 


i 
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Tue BATH STO 


TELEGRAMS— 
Head Offices : 


“ OOLITE ” LONDON, 
OOLITE,” BATH, 
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| | 
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SUMMER 
SEASONED 
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QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK, 
| CORSHAM DOWN. 
| CORNGRIT, 
| FARLEIGH DOWN. 
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Council have. decided to borrow 20,000/., and have engaged 
Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, to act as consulting 
engineer throughout the preparation of the plans and the 
execution of the work, and various amendments and alterations 
suggested by him have been incorporated in the scheme. 

THE work of removing the ruins of Bonar Bridge has been 
begun by the contractors, Messrs. George Cowie & Son, of 
Buckie. . Diving operations are carried on under great diffi- 
culties, owing to the dangerous nature of the bed of the Kyle, 
where the fallen bridge lies at a depth varying from 15 to 
30 feet. The bottom of the Kyle of Sutherland is said to be one 
of the worst, being not only rocky, but honeycombed with 


| fissures and chasms of unknown depth. Owing to the velocity 


of the current and opacity of the waters, divers or their gear are 
in constant danger of getting entangled in the network of the 
iron arch of 150 feet span, which is found to be broken in 
several pieces. 

THE Salford Town Council have appointed Mr. B. H. 
Mullen curator of the Peel Park museum and picture galleries 
and chief librarian for the Corporation libraries, at a salary of 
200/, per annum, with residence, &c., free. 

THE Halifax Courier says of the new Infirmary that work 
has been greatly delayed in preparing the foundations of late. 
During the past three months the men have not been able to 
work quite a month. They are now hard at it, however, and 
blasting operations are going on from day to day, a good deal 


of rock having had to be shifted. With good ‘weather, it. is 
_ thought the foundations (which the existing contract includes) 
| will be completed in about three weeks or a month, 


AN inquiry has been held at Wrexham respecting the appli- 
cation of the Town Council for sanction to borrow 3,100/. for 
works of sewerage and sewage disposal, and for market pur- 
poses. The loan is required to complete the scheme of carry- 
ing the sewage of the borough to a distance from the town, and 
to improve the Smithfield, 

THE peal of bells of the church of St. John, Perth, have been 
rehung in the tower, after having been sent to Yorkshire and 
retuned. 


ELECTRICAL. Sea 


Mr. E. BROOK, of Hoddom, has taken advantage of the ex- 
ecution of various additions to his Dumfriesshire residence to 
introduce electric light to Hoddom Castle. The motive power 


NE FIRMS, Lio. 


LONDON pEPOTS— 
BA TEL. 


G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L. & S.W.R., NINE Etms, S.W., 


DRIED 
STONE 


QUARRIES. 


BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 


Registered 


WINTER USE. 


TRADE MARK 
FLUATE or tardening ana Preserving Calcareous Stones and Marbles, 


me 


TRADE MARK. 


Apply to the BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. BATH. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Ss a 9 horse-power gas-engine, supplied with gas made in Mr. 
Brook’s gasworks, which are.still used in the lighting of some 
of the places about the castle. There are in the various rooms 
175 lamps, and in addition there is an arc lamp of 2,000 candle- 
power arranged on a davit at the top of the tower, which 
illuminates the courts and grounds of the castle, and which 
can be seen at several miles distance. 

AT Leeds a company has been in process of formation to 
supply electricity throughout the whole borough, Messrs. 
Hammond & Co., of London, are the engineers for the con- 
struction of the works, and the plant will, it is said, be suffi- 
cient to enable the company to let out 20,000 incandescent 
lights of 8 candle-power. 

THE first electric locomotive made in Sweden has been 
turned out by Messrs. Edwin Andrén & Co., of Gothenburg. 
It is worked by accumulators and is of 10 horse- -power. It is 
projected to transmit electric force for lighting and industrial 
purposes to the town of Ostersund from a waterfall ten miles 
distant. This town will be the first in Sweden supplied with 
electricity in this manner. The Corporation of the city of 
Linképing has decided upon establishing an electric central 
station for lighting, at a cost of 12,000/. It will be worked from 
a neighbouring waterfall, producing a force of 215 horse-power. 

THE Electric Lighting Committee of the Halifax Town 
Council have inspected the electric plant established at Brad- 
ford. Mr. Baines, the engineer of the Bradford works, 
explained the system of lighting. The area covered is a half- 
mile radius from a certain centre, and a similar area is recom- 
mended to Halifax for adoption, The driving-power of the 
plant is 1,200 horse. ‘The cost at present is said to be two and 
a half times that of gas to produce an equal illuminant. 

AT the meeting of the Mason College Engineering Society, 
Birmingham, a paper on “ Electric Accumulators” was read by 
Mr. H. M. Waynforth. He described early types of cells, 
improvements upon the original Planté and Faure cells in use 
at the present day, and various solid cells. Methods of form- 
ing plates and difficulties encountered during the process were 
dealt with, and data as to electrolytes used given. Causes of 
loss of efficiency, methods of avoiding this loss, and charging 

and discharging of batteries were explained, the various practical 
uses of accumulators being also mentioned. 

THE falls of the Anio at Tivoli are to be utilised for the 
lighting of Rome. A turbine plant of 2,000 horse-power has 
been put down, which is capable of driving dynamos generating 


THE DENSMORE. 


currents at 5,060 volts pressure. These currents will be carried 
across the Campagna for 16 miles, and transformed into currents 
of lower pressure for the service of public and private buildings. 

AT the meeting of the Worcester Watch Committee, the 
subject of electric lighting was discussed, and it was resolved 
to instruct the city surveyor to prepare a report on the subject 
of the surplus water-power of the Severn at Diglis, with a view 
to using it for generating electricity. 

THE well-known firm of millers, Messrs. Carwardine & Co., 
at their mills in the City Road, London, some time ago erected 
a Halladay windmill on the top of their building, and within 
the last few weeks they have installed the electric light, which 
may now be seen burning brilliantly each night, and which is 
produced simply by the power of the wind. The windmill, 
which is erected by Messrs. Alfred Williams & Co., Great 
Eastern Street, has been attached to the electric apparatus 
installed by the Wenham Company, Limited, of Upper Ogle 
Street, with perfect success. The installation consists of a 
dynamo capable of developing a current of about 30 ampéres, 
at a pressure of about 70 volts, and by means of an automatic 
apparatus the output is kept constant, though the speed of the 
mill may vary; and the accumulators are thus charged at a . 
uniform rate of speed. The charging circuit is switched on 
when the speed is high enough, and switched off when it drops 
too low. The whole apparatus is automatically governed, so 
that a steady and uniform current is forced into the cells. Any 
one desirous of inspecting the work will be welcome to do so. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Glasgow Herald says:—In the death of Mr. Wm. 
Jaffrey, Johnstone has lost the oldest builder in Johnstone. — 
Deceased, who belonged to Stevenston, went to Johnstone some 
seventy years ago, and he was partner in the old and well- 
known firm of William Jaffrey & Son, builders, Johnstone. -In 
his long connection with Johnstone, his firm erected many of . 
the houses which form part of the thriving burgh. They were 
also the contractors for many public buildings in the county, 
including ‘Johnstone Station; St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Johnstone’; the Fever Hospital and the Brough Memorial 
Halls in Paisley. The business has for a number of years been 
carried on by his sons, the chief partner being ex-Bailie 
Jaffrey. 
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THE Forfarshire Medical Association, at their quarterly 
meeting just held in Dundee, agreed to forward a memorial 
suggesting the building and endowment of a maternity hospital 
to the trustees of the late David Cobb, who left 80,000/. to be 
divided amongst charitable and benevolent institutions in the 
district. 

THE movement for building and equipping a Home for 
Incurables in Dundee is proceeding satisfactorily. It is pro- 
posed that the home should consist of at least fifty beds, the 
annual expense of which, after the first cost, would, it is 
estimated, be about 2,000/. The size of the home will depend 
on the sum received from the trustees of the late Mr. David 
Cobb ; but this will be supplemented by private subscriptions 
and by wealthy persons endowing free beds. 

THE Toxteth Guardians have resolved to borrow 28,500/, 
for the building of the new infirmary, and 4,200/. for furniture 
and fittings. 

AN inquiry is being made by a committee of the Tynwald 
Court concerning a scheme for demolishing the old part of the 
town of Douglas and erecting on the site of the present build- 
ings a number of blocks of artisans’ dwellings. The cost of 
the improvement is estimated at nearly 36,000/. 

AN inquiry has been held at the Town Hall, Morley, into 
the application of the Corporation for sanction to borrow 
25,000/. for providing a new Town Hall. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


MESSRS. CHARLES WINN & Co., of St. Thomas’s Works, 
Birmingham, have in Billing’s patent device for bending pipes 
without kinking, flattening or marking in any way, introduced a 
simple appliance that is altogether unique. This device isa 
specially shaped spiral spring, wound tapering to one end so as 
to be easily withdrawn, and having a loop at the other end to 
hook into when the bend is to be made in a long piece of pipe. 
The bender being placed inside of the pipe supports and pre- 
vents it from flattening or collapsing while being bent. The 
time saved and the improved quality of work produced over the 
old methods will in a short time more than pay for the outlay. 
It will come out of the pipe easily. 


AN excellent apparatus which commends itself by reason of 
its simplicity and economy in cost is now offered to the public 


by Messrs. W. & G. Ashford, of Essex Street, Birmingham, 
Their object has been to provide a useful and inexpensive 
apparatus for use in sweeping greenhouse or other small flues 


or stove-pipes, and also to enable anyone to clear any pipes 
about the house that may have become stopped up, such as 
w.c.’s, sink-pipes, &c. The complete set, with brush, spiral- 
screw and canes, is supplied for ros. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE LOWEST BIDDER.* 


THE architect is the representative and agent of a client who 
is about to erect a building under the professional care and 
guidance of the architect, and which it is the desire of the 
client to build in the best manner possible and with judicious 
economy of time and money. 

When the architect receives proposals from contractors he 
receives them, not for the sake of giving a certain number of 
contractors an opportunity to drill themselves in the reading 
and interpreting of plans and specifications and in the taking 
out of quantities and in estimating the probable cost of work, 
but because he wishes to obtain for his client such information 
as will enable him to determine whom to employ as contractor, 
and what should be the lowest reasonable compensation for the ~ 
services to be rendered by such contractor. 

It is the duty of the architect in receiving proposals to 
endeavour to confine the selection of bidders to those who are, 
to the best of his knowledge, well qualified to the kind of work 
required by his client in each particular case. If he has been 
successful in the selection of bidders and all are equally well 
qualified to do the piece of work in hand, then it is the duty of 
the architect to his client and to the contractors who have 
expended time and skill upon the making of the proposal to 
award the work to the lowest bidder. This is also a duty which 


* From a paper by Mr. Dankmar Adler, architect. 
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the architect owes to himself and to the general mass of his 
clients—a duty from the consistent and continuous faithful dis- 
charge of which every client of the architect reaps benefit— 
that it be known to contractors that the awards of contracts 
habitually made by the architect are fair and just, and that 
where other things are equal contracts are invariably awarded 
to the lowest bidder. 

Architects are, however, frequently placed in an embar- 
rassing position by the peculiar attitudes of “enterprising con- 
tractors.” For many contractors are profuse in their offers to 
make estimates and submit proposals upon all work which 
comes up in the architect’s office, regardless of whether the 
architect believes them to be qualified for doing that particular 
kind of work or not; and others, fortunately less in number, 
are persistent in demanding as an inalienable right that they be 
called upon to make estimates upon everything that is to be done 
in the architect’s office. It requires, in many instances, a dis- 
play of quite a degree of moral courage on the part of the 
architect to refuse the many tenders of proposals and the many 
demands of the right to make them, which, if accepted or 
acceded to, would create in the case of "each building a mob of 
bidders of every shade of capacity and incapacity, of every 
gradation from~ extreme responsibility and respectability to 
utter irresponsibility. 

I hold that in cases of this kind, that is, where contractors 
voluntarily tender their services as "bidders or insistently de- 
mand that they be accorded the alleged privilege of becoming 
bidders upon work in the architect’s office, there is no obliga- 
tion on the part of the architect or his client to award the 
contract to the lowest bidder. In such cases the contract 
should be let to the best bidder, by which I mean that it be 
awarded to the bidder who presents the best record as to 
capacity to do the work well and to do it in the time required, 
and whose proposal appears upon careful canvass of the situa- 
tion the most favourable to the client. If contractors wish to 
insist upon being awarded contracts when they are the lowest 
bidders they must first learn to refrain from indiscriminately 
tendering their services as bidders to architects or their clients, 
and still more must they refrain from the practice of demanding 
the right to bid on a given piece of work. 

An embarrassment which frequently confronts the architect 
is this. Assume that there has been an ideal competition, that 
is, one participated in only by those selected for their special 
qualifications in connection with the particular kind of work to 
be ee ee es ee eee ee ee and that all have figured carefully and have handed in 


their proposals so that in equity and justice the contract ree ee a ey olin 
be awarded to the lowest bidder. But thexe may be among the 
bidders one who, though not the lowest bidder, is given a pre- 
ference by the client because upon previous occasions he has 
served the client, or one of his acquaintances or friends, in a 
particularly satisfactory manner, or to whom such preference is 
extended because of some peculiar business or social relation- 
ship. In such cases the architect can hardly fail to remember 
that the affairs of this world cannot be carried on according to 
an ironclad and unalterable rule ; that the “personal equation” 
necessarily plays an important part in the transactions of life ; 
that if a given contractor has been fortunate enough to make 
firm friends, advocates and allies by unusually satisfactory per- 
formance of previous contracts and engagements, or by his 
personal amiability, or by the possession and exercise of any 
one or more virtues and amenities of conduct, it seems wrong 
that any stern decree of justice should deprive him of the 
business advantages which his personal qualities have won for 
him. It has been my practice in all cases of this kind not 
to disregard any apparently well-founded preferences of my 
clients. But I have never endeavoured to cloak these pre- 
ferences and by false reports of the actual status of the bids to 
create false impressions, but have frankly told the lowest bidder 
why my client saw fit to exercise his privilege of preferential 
selection, and have called attention to the fact that perhaps he, 
the rejected bidder, also has friends from whom some day he 
expects the same preferential treatment. 1 have never found 
that where a statement of this kind has been frankly made to a 
contractor any serious fault has been found. 

By way of conclusion and summary, the position of the 
architect towards the lowest bidder may be stated thus. The 
architect wishes to extend his business, which he can only do 
by obtaining new clients. He can get new clients only by 
serving exceptionally well those he already has. He can do 
this best—assuming, of course, that his office work is properly 
done—by entrusting the execution of the work placed in his 
charge by his present clients to the most capable and honest 
contractors, and to induce these to do the work at the lowest 
possible price. The only inducement which the architect can 
offer contractors of the highest standing is the certainty that 
they will receive fair dealing at his hands, and the first oppor- 
tunity for fair or unfair dealing in the relations of client, archi- 
tect and contractors is in the taking of proposals and awarding 
of contracts. If contractors generally know that a given archi- 
tect will treat them fairly when they make proposals upon work 
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in his office, they will do all in their power to serve him and 
his clients faithfullyyand well, and will begin this effort by 
making their proposals lower than would be the case had they 
no confidence in the architect’s sense of fairness and justice. 

Therefore, the tendency of the policy of every right-minded 
architect is towards fairness in handling competitive bidding, 
and it is safe to assume that where, in cases like those before 
enumerated, contracts are awarded by clients with the archi- 
tect’s consent to parties who are not the lowest bidders, that 
such action is taken without any intention of breaking in upon 
a general policy of fair dealing and rectitude, 


PETERHEAD HARBOUR WORKS, 


IN the course of the next few weeks, says the Scofsman, the 
block-setting “ Titan” crane to be used in connection with the 
harbour of refuge works at Peterhead will have been erected 
and be ready for use. The breakwater across the south bay of 
Peterhead will be formed of blocks of concrete weighing from 
about 20 to 45 tons each. The stormy character of the sea and 
the great depth of water in the line of the breakwater neces- 
sitated the adoption of an exceedingly massive and strong 
design for the breakwater, requiring for its construction blocks 
of great size, and a block-setting “ Titan” of corresponding 
dimensions and power. By means of this “ Titan,” or travelling 
crane, the blocks will be put in position; it will stand on the 
end of the finished portion of the breakwater, and the blocks 
will be brought to it on waggons. The “Titan” will then lift 
them and swing them round to the front, and lower them to 
their intended bed, where they will be-set by divers. As the 
new work is brought up to the “ service ” level the “ Titan ” will 
be moved forward and continue its work till the structure attains 
the required length. The drawings for this huge machine were 
prepared in the office of the late Sir John Coode, who was 
engineer-in-chief of the harbour of refuge works, and the con- 
struction of the crane was carried out under the supervision of 
Mr. Matthews, M.Inst., now one of the partners of the firm. 


The crane is capable of lifting and lowering the load, revolving | 
effected by a series of pitch chains, through which and suitable 


round the centre through a complete circle, and racking the 
load in and out horizontally. The machine is also self- 
propelling. It is carried on springs by thirty-two wheels run- 
ning on two lines of railway—one placed on the level of the 
breakwater roadway and the other on the parapet. This 
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requires a difference of height of the sides of the under-carriage ; 
of about 11 feet. The track on the parapet is a 3 feet 2 inch 
gauge, and that on the level of the breakwater 4 feet 84 inches, 
these being placed at 314 feet centres to suit the section of the 
breakwater. The “ Titan” resembles a swing-bridge mounted 
upon a travelling under-carriage. Its. extreme length is 
160 feet, of which r1o feet is the measurement from the . 
revolving centre to the sea end of the crane, and 50 feet is 
occupied at the rear end for the ballast receptacle and for the 
machinery platform. The arm is 11 feet deep over the carriage, 
tapering to about 5 feet at the extreme end, and has two sides 
braced together by ties at the centre and ends. The girders 
are 2 feet 3 inches in width, and are 9 feet apart, thus giving a 
width of arm of 11 feet 3 inches. The extreme width of the 
under-carriage is about 34 feet. The cantilever is counter- 
balanced by a ballast-tank containing 120 tons of con- 
crete. At this end of the platform there is also a vertical 
steam-boiler and the engines, which consist of two cylinders 
12 inches in diameter and of 19-inch stroke. The steam- 
pressure used in the boiler is 60 lbs. per square inch. Alongside 
the steam cylinders are two hydraulic brake cylinders, 7 inches 
in diameter and of 12-inch stroke. These are Matthew’s patent 
cylinders for permitting the weight to be lowered at any given 
rate by the throttling of the water running from one end of the 
cylinder to the other. In addition, there is an ordinary band 
brake for holding the gearing fast. The hydraulic brakes give 
a remarkably smooth means of lowering under absolute control, 
as it is impossible with these brakes to subject the machine to 
jerks. The sluing arrangement is designed so that a spur 
wheel on a vertical shaft may be operated by the engines 
through bevel gearing. ‘This spur wheel engages with a large 
circular rack of 33 feet diameter, the upper platform and the 
cantilever being thus rotated on fifty-two conical steel rollers, 
which are held inside and outside by channel curbs, the whole 
constituting a “live” ring, which supports a weight of about 
450 tons, and reduces the friction toa minimum. The “ live” 
ring is strengthened and kept in position by tie rods, which go 
to the centre of the casing. The roller path of 33 feet diameter 
and 15 inches in width consists above and below of the flanges 
of two cylindrical box girders. The travelling arrangement is 


reducing gear the power is ultimately conveyed to the ground 
wheels of the “Titan.” These are connected by coupling 
chains, so that eight driving wheels are effective on each side. 
The levers for working the machine are all brought together 
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into a convenient position, so that one man can control the entire: 
working of the machine without shifting his position. 

The material of the structure is mild steel of high quality. 
The whole framework consists of box girders, and the working 
load is 50 tons, but the proof load is 624 tons, the radius being 
too feet. Thus the “Titan” can pick up a test load of 62} tons, 
and swing it around the circumference of a circle 200 feet in 
diameter. This particular test was made while the crane was 
temporarily fitted up at Messrs. Stothert & Pitt’s works at Bath, 
and the full weight of 62} tons was handled with ease and 
complete control at the extreme distance of 100 feet. A useful 
provision to facilitate the final placing of the blocks by the 
divers is the introduction of conical steel rollers between the 
upper and lower disc in the snatch block, so that two men can 
now perfectly adjust the blocks, whereas without these thirty 
men would be required. 

The “ Titan” was sent to Peterhead in sections, none of 
which weighed more than 12 tons. It is stated that the cost 


‘of ‘transmission by rail exceeded 8007. The work of fitting up 


the “Titan” was commenced in the end of October, so that the 
mere fitting up of the crane has occupied the time of about 
thirty men for nearly six months. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


AT the last half-yearly meeting-of the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company, the chairman (Lord Egerton of Tatton) reviewed the 
causes why the canal had not been completed, as intended, on 
January -1, 1892, after four years’ work. As to physical 
obstacles, he had no doubt that the work might have been 
completed in the time, though it was rendered much more 
expensive by the short time allowed. The measure of the 
length of time required to complete the canal was at present 
governed by the completion of the estuary section to the 
Weaver and of the canal in front of Runcorn Docks. The 
estuary portion ought to have been completed in two years, and 
the obstacles had been disputed ownership of the foreshore and 
the difficulty of dealing with landowners. Then there were the 
requirements of the Mersey Conservators. There was further 
the active opposition of the Liverpool Dock Board. The 
shareholders were aware that the dock board obtained an in- 
junction against the company and stopped the works, and thus 
clearly.delayed the opening of the Mersey section. That sec- 
tion was not open until September last. The question of spoil 


land involved an enormous additional expense, There was also 
a difficulty with regard to the completion of the canal in front 
of Runcorn Docks. A great deal depended upon the willing- 
ness of the Weaver trustees to extend the time for the comple- 
tion of the western Mersey Dock, and also to give them the 
facility of using their Delamere Dock to work their Runcorn 
traffic and to enable them to close the entrances to the other 
docks at Runcorn, so as to get as large a portion as possible of 
the canal excavated in the dry weather. That was one of the 
points on which they were going to Parliament this year. It 
was consequently one of the elements of uncertainty which 
prevented them from saying within a few months how long it 
would take to finish that section. The next cause of the delay 
was the opening of the railways of the London and North- 
Western and Cheshire lines at Warrington and Irlam. The 
canal could not of course be completed until the new lines were 
in operation. The London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany imposed conditions which would have been reasonable 
enough if the canal could have been completed in four years, but 
which turned out to be veryonerous. That railway company were 
now forming a line of railway to join the canalat Eccles. Hedid 
not think that anyone, when the Act of 1885 was passed, could 
have imagined what enormous additional expense the require- 
ments of manufacturers and landowners and public bodies would 
entailupon thecompany. Allthese things would have delayed the 
opening of the canal even if Mr. Walker had lived. His death 
and the subsequent arrangements with the executors had 
thrown an additional burden on the directors. After quoting 
statistics to show that the excavation had been increased by 
unforeseen accidents, and not by miscalculation of the engineer, 
he came back to the position in which the company was in 
February last year, and said that the directors found them- 
selves in the position of having to go on with the undertaking 
and face the responsibility of carrying on the contract them- 
selves. Such was the financial position of the canal in Feb- 
ruary last that the company would have had to suspend the 
works if the directors and their friends had not subscribed 
nearly 25,000/. to carry on the undertaking. If they had had 
plenty of time it would have been very easy to remodel the 
undertaking, but they had not that time. He believed the work 
had been thoroughly well done. He then referred to the com- 
plaints of leakage in the expenditure, pointing out the difficulty 
of controlling some classes of work by directors as a contractor 
would control it. Speaking next of the three millions lent by 
the Manchester Corporation, he was prepared to recognise fully 
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Royal Academy. 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 inches by 
15 inches. The Titles are as follows :— 


° No. 

1. The Storm at Sea. |12, Norwich, from the 
2. Twickenham. Cromer Road, 

3. AShadowed Stream.|13. Dewy Eve. 

4. The Draining Mill. |14. Mousehold Heath. 
5. On the Greta. 15. Cader Idris. 

6. The Chateau, Nor-/16. Castle Eden Dean 
7 

8 

9 

0 

1 


+. 


mandy. Durham. 
. Rouen from Mount|17. Bamborough Castle. 
St. Catherine. 18, The Interior of Nor 
. Breaking the Clod. wich Cathedral, 
. ViewinNorthWales.|19. Mountain Pass in 
the Tyrol, 
Postwick Grove, 


Sf 


Ui 


. Norman Arches, 


1 
11. Byland Abbey. 20. 


J. C. EDWARDS, RUABON. 
Encaustic and CTessefates Cifes, 


P MOSAIC TESSERZX, ROUGH INCISED and EMBOSSED GLAZED and ENAMELLED 
& TILES, GLAZED FENDERS, &c., well known for their colours and their GOOD 
WEARING QUALITIES, They are used all over Great Britain, and large consignments 

are annually exported into the Colonies and elsewhere—the best evidence of their quality. 


SB HM TI eM eeP tey 


The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post 
carefully packed in patent roller, 188, 


Kindly order early, as only a limited number of 
Proof Copies can be obtained. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents or Book- 
sellers, or from the Publisher, 


P. A. GILBERT WwoobnD, 
175 STRAND, LONDON, w.c, 
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The products of these works comprise every requisitethat canbe made in clay for building purposes. 
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the claim of the corporation to a full control of the spending 
departments of the canal, and he advocated the continuance of 
the committee which had been formed until the canal was open 
to Manchester. The section of the canal already opened had 
been satisfactorily worked, and the prophecies that it would not 
be worked with a profit had proved to be groundless. They 
believed that the revenue of that section would be amply suffi- 
cient to cover the working expenses and the maintenance 
charges upon it. The question might be asked as to how far 
the estimates which were given in September were likely to be 
accurate. He was bound to say that there had been some 
disturbing elements since September last. Silting and dredging 
constituted important works, and the latter had been left on the 
hands of the executive committee. It was a very serious 
matter, and more likely than anything else to disturb the cal- 
culations of the engineers. Until they got tenders for these 
four sections, they could not make any accurate forecasts of 
what they would cost. He might, however, say that the sec- 
tions were pretty straightforward, and did not present any 
formidable obstacles. 

The legal adviser of the late Mr. Walker and his executors, 
Mr. W.R. Perks, has given the following information about his 
clients’ interests in the undertaking :— 

1. Neither Mr. Walker nor his executors were connected 
financially with Messrs. Baring, either in the Ship Canal con- 
tract or any other contracts, whether at home or abroad. The 
financial troubles which befel Messrs. Baring in November 
1890 in no way affected Mr. Walker’s executors, and had 
nothing whatever to do with the termination of Mr. Walker’s 
contract. 

2. It is not true that Mr. Walker became unable to make 
his plant repayments. Mr. Walker repaid the company on this 
account 194,895/., and his executors refused to make further 
repayments until large sums claimed by the contractors from 
the Canal Company and repudiated, but subsequently admitted, 
were paid. Nor is it true that Mr. Walker agreed to take 
500,000/. in the company’s shares, and did not do so. Mr. Walker 
subscribed and paid 500,000/. in cash for 50,000 ordinary shares 
at their par value, namely, 1o/. per share.. Half of these 
shares he sold at a great loss, and the other half he transferred 
to the company’s nominees to meet certain engagements into 
which they company, entered {when they took over the con- 
tracts. 

3. There™isno ground whatever for the assertion that the 
contracts terminated at Mr. Walker’s death, and that the 
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HAVE THE LARGEST AND MOST VARIED ‘STOCK 


Rolled Girders, to 19} inches deep and to 38 feet long] Flitch and Sandwich Plates, to 14 inches wide 


Zore’s Patent Girders, to 8 inches deep and to 34 and to 36 feet long 


feet long 

Channel [ron, to 12 inches wide ané to 32 feet long 
Angle (ron, to 123 united inches and to 30 feet long 
Tee Iron, to 12 united inches and to 30 feet long 
Best Yorkshire Iron 


RIVET TED & COMPOUND 
GIRDERS OF ALL 
SECTIONS MADE UP 
FROM STOCK IN A FEW 
HOURS’ NOTICE, 


all sections 


to 14 inches 


Rivetted Girders, made up from stock promptly to 


Bulb Tees, up to 10 inches deep 
Rounds, to 64 inches; Squares, to 5inches; Flats, 


FROM WHICH VERY PROMPT DELIVERY IS GIVEN. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GIRDERS, ROOFS, BRIDCES, IRON &STEEL WACCONS, STEEL SLEEPERS, 
Government, Engineers’, and Shipbuilders’ Contractors. 


SECTION SHEETS, STOCK LIST and PRICES, also STRAINS of GIRDERS, 
may be had on application at 129 TRONGATE, GLASGOW. 


executors were unable to carry on the works. Mr. Walker died 
on November 25, 1889, two years after the canal works had 
been started. The total amount of work then done was 
1,914,8647. The executors carried on the works for eleven 
months—from November 25, 1889, to October 31, 1890. The 
amount of work done during that period was 1,558,0772, or an 
average monthly rate of 141,000/.—a speed of progress which 
has not been equalled or even distantly approached since. 
Several gentlemen at the meeting charged Mr. Walker and his 
executors with ‘ maladministration.” That is an indefinite 
phrase, and may well be left until something a little more 
specific is stated. It may certainly be said in defence of the 
executors’ management, which terminated on November 25, 
18¢o, and not, as alleged, in February 1891, that no serious 
accidents occurred under their control. The three accidents at 
Salford, at Latchford, and at Runcorn have all taken place since 
November 1890. 

4. Neither Mr. Walker nor his executors were in any way 
responsible for the engineering features of the canal works. In 
several very important particulars both Mr. Walker and his 
executors and their agents disagreed with the advisers of the 
company. All the contractors had to do was to execute the 
work as they were directed, and try to do it well. Nor were 
they or their agents responsible either for the quantities or the 
prices supplied by the Canal Company to the Corporation of 
Manchester in February 1891. On the other hand, they were 
of opinion, and stated, that such prices were inadequate ; and 
so it has proved. 

5. The only relationship now existing between Mr, Walker’s 
executors and the Canal Company is that the executors have an 
interest in the amount realised for plant. 

When the executors entered into the arrangement in 
November 1890, for the transfer of the works, they were not 
informed, nor were they aware, of the financial difficulties of 
the Canal Company. They did not know that it was intended to 
apply to the Corporation for assistance, nor was it explained to 
them that the Canal Company intended to apply for an extension 
of time for the completion of the works. Certainly not a word 
was suggested as to placing the plant, in which the executors 
have a substantial interest, in the hands of the other con- 
tractors. The recent proposals of the company to let the plant 
to new contractors without the consent of the executors, and 
without making, in the judgment of the executors, any adequate 
provision for its repair and maintenance, have unfortunately 
led to differences of opinion. The company are, I_understand, 


IN SCOTLAND OF— 


Chequered Plates, to 8 feet by 4 feet 
Rails, Fishplates, and Fastenings 
Swedish Bars, Rounds, Squares, and Flats 
phate Iron, to 6 inches 

Best Cast Steel 


CLUTHA ot 
ND 
MACLELLAN' 8 SIDING, 


Chief Offices: 
129 J 190 TRONGA eee | GLASGOW. 


Galvanised and Corrugated Roofing Sheets 


Iron, Steel, Tinplate & Girder Stores. 
NEW WYND; 


WORKS | SIDING 


KINNING PARK STATION, GLASGOW. 


"AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD,” 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 


President of the Royal Academy. 


A few PROOFS of this FINE ART PLATE can be obtained (if ordered at once), 
price 2s. each; by post, 2s. 2d. 


SP. A. GILBERT Woon, 
475 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Apri 1, 1892.] 


advised by eminent counsel that the executors are wrong in 
their contention. The executors, on the other hand, are 
advised by equally eminent counsel that they are right. The 
questions at issue are small compared with the far graver and | 
more momentous issues which have been amicably settled | 
between Mr. Walker’s executors and the company without | 
strife. At the general meeting of canal shareholders in Feb- | 
ruary 1891, in response to Sir J. Lee, I publicly expressed, on 
behalf of Mr. Walker’s executors, their satisfaction with the | 
manner in which the directors had treated them, and promised | 
on behalf of the executors to render the company every aid in 

their power. The auditors will be aware that for some con- 

siderable time the executors fulfilled this promise, without any 

pecuniary or other recompense, in a very special way. But the | 
executors can hardly be blamed if they desire publicly to con- | 


tradict or explain at least some of the more erroneous state- | 
ments officially made by the Canal Company’s officers. 
Apologising for troubling you at this length, bam,:cc); 
ROBERT W. PERKS. 
9 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


THE BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


Edison Memeograph Company. 

The Edison Memeograph Company, of 67 Fore Street, E.C., 
showed a very useful copying apparatus (the Edison memeo- 
graph), rival cabinet letter files, arch files, bell-top desks and | 
general office labour-saving appliances. 


G. J. Argent. 

We made a reference to the exhibit of Mr. G. J. Argent in a | 
previous number. We will now supplement it by some mention , 
of the club and restaurant fittings, &c., which are distinct | 
specialties Mr. Argent lays himself out for. It is conclusive to 
give a list of some of the work executed, and it includes the» 
furnishing of fittings, tables, counters, &c., for Messrs. Baker, 
at their establishments, the Horse Shoe, Tottenham Court 
Road ; the Grecian, 228 Strand, W.C.; several branches of the 
Mecca Company in London; also the provincial branch at 
Liverpool, &c. Mr. Argent not only claims an uninterrupted 
success in this department of work for many years, but also a 
special excellence and finish in everything supplied. He 
makes particular reference to his marble tables for restaurants 
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in triangular, octagon and square shape, the demand for which 
is continually on the increase. Luxurious billiard seats are also 
provided by Mr. Argent, solidly made and richly covered, as 
well as special club chairs. Mr. Argent had not room in his 
stand to show the variety of his furnishing department, but a 
visit to his showrooms in the City Road will be convincing as 
to the facilities for doing high-class work expeditiously. His 
premises occupy five floors, and are filled from floor to 
ceiling with every requisite. Everything is done under per- 
sonal direction, and no fault will be found with the price. wad 


Charles Nurse & Co. 
One of the finest stands in the exhibition was that of Messrs. 
Charles Nurse & Co., 182 Walworth Road, S.E., the well-known 
manufacturers of planes, who have been established for fully 


| half a century. They showed every tool that a joiner wants, and 


they claim to have one of the largest stocks in the kingdom, 
particularly of the smaller kind of tools. Of what may be 
termed masters’ tools, they showed some creditable samples of 
morticing machines, glueing machines, as well as cramps and 
vices. Their “Climax” patent cramp is well deserving of 
attention, as it possesses advantages which are obvious at a 
glance, being instantaneous in action, the bar being solid 
instead of perforated and made all of steel. The excellent work 
done by the Forstner auger bit, for smooth, round or oval 
boring, scroll and twistwork, was also demonstrated. 


Tolhurst & Sons. 

Samples of patent jointing mastic were exhibited by Messrs. 
Tolhurst & Sons, of 11 King William Street, E.C., who are the 
sole manufacturers. This material has, we understand, after 
severe tests, given much satisfaction to the numerous engineers, 
contractors and others who have used it, and is well adapted 
for all kinds of joints, water, gas, sanitary, &c., purposes, as a 
substitute for the objectionable red lead, and many advantages 
are claimed for it over all other compounds hitherto employed. 
It is in use at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, and at many of 


the large works throughout the country, a list of which is 


before us. The same firm also showed their heat-resisting 
mastic paints, which are free from white and red lead, or other 
poisonous substances. They are well adapted, we are credibly 
informed, for decorative purposes as well as outside work, and, 
as they possess great weather-resisting power, are admirably 
suited for warm climates, in consequence of which large 
quantities are supplied to the Indian railways. 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Regulating Size of Fire. 


The “WILSON” PATENT GAS COOKER, 


Combining VENTILATED ROASTER and PASTRY OVEN (into which no Gas enters), 
HOT PLATE for Boiling, Frying, Toasting, &c., and GRILL. 


Absolutely Pure Heat. 


NO GAS 


Minimum Consumption of Fuel. 


Perfect Safety. 


INSIDE 


Cool Kitchens. 


OVEN! 


Economy, Comfort and Cleanliness. 


THE LATEST INVENTION IN GAS COOKING. 


THE WILSON ENGINEERING CO., LIM., 227" HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


W. DUFFY’ 


IMMOVABLE 


S PATENT 


ACME 


) BLOGK FLOORING. 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, ana Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WOoD FLOORING COMPANY, Ld., 
Chief Office and Works:—Vauxhall Walk and Glasshouse Street, London, §.E. 
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A.C. W. Hobman & Co. William Waters. 
At the stand of Messrs. Hobman & Co., Cliftonville Street, A neat and elegant “registered Elgin ” cart, together with a 


Bermondsey, specimens were to be seen of their well-known serviceable “polo” or rustic cart, were exhibited by Mr. 

limestone tar paving, as laid for the London School Board, William Waters, of George Street, Croydon, at whose show- 

Peabody Trustees, Londen County Council, metropolitan | rooms we recently had an opportunity of inspecting a large 

vestries, &c. A sample shown has been suodjected to hard | stock of first-class landaus, broughams, Victorias and other 

wear for a period of twelve years, seeming little the worse | Carriages, as well as waggonettes and phaetons. ' 

for it, and a practical demonstration is thus afforded of the ; paw 

durability of this material. The same firm also exhibited speci- . epee (® Bi 
Safety for window-cleaners has been one of the prominent 


mens of their Clifton stone, adapted to a variety of purposes : : , ch L ¢ 
and possessing many advantages, as well as their Clifton | Considerations in devising the invention, by Mr. A. Carter, of 


mosaic stone, which answers admirably for decorative purposes, | Glenwood Road, Tottenham, for removing window-sashes for 
and is a capital substitute in many cases for marble. cleaning or reglazing and replacing them. The invention can 
be fitted to existing frames. : 


Lisher & Sharpe. Falcon Brass Works. 


The numerous purposes, decorative and utilitarian, to which A patent airtight manhole-cover, with improved locking 
bamboo can be applied was well illustrated by the above firm, apparatus, was shown by the Inventors’ Agency, of 2 Newcastle 
whose stand proved very attractive to a large number of those Street, Strand, W.C. “Also a patent absolute perfect water 


who visited the exhibition. waste-preventing syphon flushing cistern; and a patent self- 
2, Spat Ras tol closing water-tap, designed in each case to meet sanitary needs 
The British Ventilating Co., Limited. and economy. 


Patent Wire-Wove Waterproof Roofing Company, Limited. 


A structure in the form of a portable room, 14 feet by 
Io feet, was seen tastefully arranged by this company, of 
108 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., to show this excellent roofing 
material. It is light but strong, and it is claimed ‘that it is 
damp-proof, sun-proof, cold-proof, &c. 


ventilator, which is applicable, with unfailing success we are 
informed, to houses, churches, schools and other public institu- 


tions. 
F. H. Heathman & Co. 


Patent ladders of various descriptions were shown by Messrs. 
J. H. Heathman & Co., of Endell Street, of exceedingly useful 
and ingenious kinds, viz. telescopic, extension and combination 
ladders and steps; also apparatus of various descriptions for 
use in case of fire. 


Eagle Range and Foundry Co. 

The Gold Medal Eagle Range was shown by this company, 
of 176 Regent Street, W. The fire is open or enclosed accord- 
ing to will, and the size of the fire can be also regulated to will. 
No brickwork flues are required. It is claimed for it that it is 
an economiser of fuel and a cure for asmoky chimney. Besides’ 
ranges and kitcheners in action, the gold medal Eagle fire- 
grate, with regulating doors, isseen in action, 1p Sete 


Aspinall’s Enamel, 


At Stand No. 7 some specimens were shown of Kelly’s patent The Aspinall’s enamel was shown as a material for producing 
telescope ladders, which answer the intended purpose admir- | cloisonné work, for enamelling on glass and on pottery. Asno 
ably, and the silver medal awarded him at the Staffordshire varnishing or stoving is required, anyone can make use of the 
Agricultural Society’s Leek meeting, prominently displayed, enamels for the purposes of decoration, ornamenting glass and. 
was doubtless well deserved. | terra-cotta ware. 


Amberg File and Index Co. 


The excellent self-indexing cabinet letter-files shown by this 
company (Little Britain, E.C.) are well known. Their useful- 
vess for business men is obvious, 


This company demonstrated the special features of their patent 
F. Kelly. 


THE 


» “CLIMAX” VENTILATING €0.'S. 1: 


DIRECT ACTING 


CHIMN COWL, 


Eor the Prewenting a Blow-down. 


This Cowl is specially designed for preventing a blow-down and assisting the up-draught, It is admittedly the most 
efficient in the market. Its construction is scientifically and mathematically correct, and nv matter from what direction 
the wind strikes it, a powerful upward current is established. It is noiseless, has no movable parts to get out of order, is 
easily cleaned, the cone over inner shaft being made to pushup. It has THE very decided advantage over every other 


Coyle SS) es PCE Er or iy. 
PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


THE “CLIMAX” VENTILATING Co., / 7” \ 


15 GREAT CEORCE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. J 


== SHERWIN & COTTON, 


HANLEY, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


VCISLABBED ART - TILE PANELS, 


BARBOTINE PAINTED TILES, 


UNDER-GLAZE ART-PAINTED TILES: 


ENAMELLED MAJOLICA TILES, 
Piain and Embossed, in all sizes. 


PRINTED TILES (HAND-COLOURED), 


For Walls, Hearths, Stoves, Cabinet Work, &c, 
Representative in Australia:—C. H. KINDER, 337 Kent' Street (near King Street), SYDNEY. 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Queen Wictoria Street, E.C.: 


GLASS of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company, AMPLE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMEN TS. 
y Glass Insured in Transit. Q@lass Insured in Private Houses. Ls Minall 
Surveys and Estimates free. Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years in cases where no claim has arisen. ‘ 


I4GENTS WANTED, Liberal Terms to Builders or Builders’ Foremen. Apply to Manager, 


Patterns 
and Prices 
on 
application, 


—- 
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W. H. Vaughan & Co. 
As usual, Messrs. W. H. Vaughan & Co., of Old Street, PAC... 
had on view a large assortment of high-class furniture. 


P. Tinckham. 

Anexcellent patent dust-bin was shown by Mr. P, Tinckham, 
of 53 Brewer’s Gardens, W. One great merit of this house- 
bin is that it is self-ventilating, and therefore a sanitary 
appliance. 

Ellis, Partridge & Co. 

The bricks selected by Messrs. Young & Hall for the 
Derbyshire Royal Infirmary are the “ Woodville” sand stocks, 
and not “Red Bank” facings from the Meadow Works, as 
stated in the previous notice. 


The Azenby Ventilating Company showed Mitchell’s 
exhaust ventilators and chimney-cowls, of which they are the 
sole patentees and manufacturers ; Mr. T. Brown, patent sec- 
tional and reversible flue, a cure for smoky chimneys ; Messrs. 
Wilson & Harvey, paint remover and paint cleaner, an alkaline 
composition; Mr. F. J. Onslow Smith, Smith and Davies’s 
patent Apollo cord-grips for pictures ; Mr. J. Kemp, sanitary 
water-closets ; Mr. George Powell, inlaid linoleum tiles for 
floor covering; Mr. Thomas Smith, sanitary stoneware and 
appliances ; Mr. William’ Ramsey, leaded, painted and stained 
glass, &c. ; Mr. 


British Ventilating Company, Limited, patent ventilators ; 


Messts, Sinclair & Co., chemical fire extinguishers, &c., the 


“ Comet,” a builders’ lamp burning mineral oil, and gas appli- 
ances, including ‘the Sun Carbon_ Light ; 
Ammunition and Safety Range Company, Limited, patent 
“circulating”. tank filter for household use ; Messrs. J. Har- 
rington & Co., cradle spring chairs and anti-vibration seats’ for 
railway and all other carriages ; Mr. S. Solomon, office and 


other furniture, tables, chairs, &c.; Mr. G._ Denbeigh, | 
reversible and sliding sashes; Mr. H. White, plaster 
slabs ; Mr. W-. Cooper, conservatories and glasshouses. 


Among carriage builders who exhibited were Messrs. Brainsby 
& Sons, Messrs. Gold & Son, Messrs. Forder Bros. & 
Co., Mr. Wm. Waters, Mr. Henry Askell, Messrs. Ivall & 
Large, and Mr. F. Allen, and these were variously represented 
by high-class work in open carriages, dog-carts, pony-carts, 
hansom cabs and foremen’s or travellers’ carts, &c, Exhibitors 
that showed different ‘specialties were the Garnier Enamelled 
Letter and Advertising Sign Company, Limited ; the British 


ELECTRIC 
E. L 


. L. BERRY, 


Offices and Showrooms :—LYRIC 


A. Strauss-Collin, artificial sandstone; the | 
_ should command the attention of all manufacturers dealing with 


liquids which might be injured by contact with metal, or, on the 
_ other hand, might destroy the conducting pipes, as well as for 
the Morris Tube | 


CHAMBERS, 


Metal Expansion Company, Limited; Mr. H. Bassant, the Inter- 
national Inventions Corporation, Limited; the Standard Folding 
Bed Company, Durran’s Patent Nail Syndicate, Mr. Charles 
Davis, window blinds ; Mr. A. Mackie, majolica and glasswork ; 
Mr. Alfred Pridge, inks; Messr§. Rindesland & Pattenden, 
Braloo window; Mr. J. R. Alsing, pulveriser ; Messrs. Gordon 
& Co., sanitary cylinders; Messrs. John Watts & Co., as- 
phyxiator; M. A. Hammond & Son, linoleum cloth ; Mr. 
C. Copus, ball castors; Mr. E. R. Abbot, window silencer ; 
Mr. A. H. Kuhlmann, cement tester ; Mr. A. Gilchrist, brass- 
founder, pavement rollers; Messrs. J. Armstrong & Sons, 
drain-cleansing machines; Babcock & Wilcox, steam boiler ; 
Carnaby & Co., safety gas apparatus, &c. &c. 


THE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 
FINAL NOTICE, 


ALTERATIONS in form, small in themselves, may result in con- 
siderable advantages in practice. An example of this is to be 
seen in the patent Leclanché cells exhibited by Messrs. DAN 
RYLANDS, LIMITED. These cells have a circular projection in 
the base, which secures the porous pot in a central and per- 
pendicular position. The glass-lined tubes shown by this firm 


conduits for electric wires. 
A steam-engine which gives 8-brake horse-power and 
occupies a base not exceeding 24 inches by 17 inches Is cer- 


_ tainly a novelty, more especially as it is not a rotary engine. 
One of these is shown by the SOUTH OF ENGLAND ELECTRIC 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. It runs at a speed of 650 revolu- 
tions per minute, and is, without exception, the most compact 
steam-engine we have seen. This firm also exhibit a “ Ship- 
man” engine, burning petroleum. The apparatus by which the 
supply of fuel is controlled is automatic after the necessary 
starting pressure has been reached in the boiler. Some 
dynamos and transformers are also shown. By substituting 
seasoned oak for metal castings, Foucault currents are 
obviated, and advantages are gained by using oil insulation in 
the coils. 

In the machine-room Messrs. DAVEY, PAXMAN & Co. have 


LIGHTING. 


HARRISON & CO., 


WHITCOMBE STREET, W.C. 


SOLE AGENTS. FOR TE 


RECHNILEWSskKI DWNAMO. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 
NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND 


and superior to any others. 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards. 


} at Eastwell, by H. 


PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever» 
Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866 ; November 1867 ; 

{ f and May 1870, The Lancet, January 12, 1867. c 

Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the’ late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 
Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 

Patronised acd used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H 
} R.H. the Duke of Connan ght at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and at t 
London, Middlesex, St. George’s, St. Mary’s, Cousumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, 
&o., and at all the Schools established by the School Boardfor London. Pocket Filters, 48. 6G. and 6s.each. Household and Fancy Filters, from 108 
Water-Testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 21g, each. 


157 STRAND, W.C: (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


Portatie 
Oistern. 
Filters. 


. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.B.H. the Duke of bei de 
8 


SAMUEL WRIGHT &CO. 


CROWN WORKS, AMHURST ROAD, HACKNEY, NH, 


FIBROUS AND FIREPROOF PLASTERING, 


ormeeE cORN FIELD.” 


The much-admired Frieze that was specially commissioned by the Municipal Council of Paris, from 


wm. PAUL 


BAUDOIN, 


Is, in compliance with numerous applications, about to be reproduced. As only a very limited number can be printed, early 
_applications are required. The Subscription Price will be Half a Guinea, 


GILBERT WOOD, 


175. Strand, W.C. 
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amongst other exhibits a. triple-expansion vertical engine, 
350 1.H.P., driving direct a multipolar Kapp dynamo made by 
Messrs. JOHNSON & PHILLIPS. The working of this com- 
bination is unexceptionable. Messrs. Davey, Paxman & Co. 
have also a number of excellent boilers in work, which space 
precludes our describing. : oh 

Amongst arc lamps we must notice Mr. Henry Tipping’s 
“Crown” arc lamp exhibited by the “CROwN” ELECTRIC 
Licut Co. The lamp is simple in construction; the light 
presents the appearance of a luminous sphere, brilliant but not 
dazzling to the eye. 

For illuminating considerable spaces the arc lamp takes the 
lead, but to have lamps which shall give no trouble we must 
seek one in which the adjustment of the carbons is automatic. 
The patent “Solar” arc lamp, exhibited by Mr. J. TorR 
TODMAN, is constructed to meet this requirement. While the 
current is off the carbons are in contact; when the current is 
switched on the carbons are separated to an extent correspond- 
ing to the strength of the current by mechanism operated by a 
rocking armature, controlled by solenoids through which the 
current passes. 

One 14 and one 8-brake horse-power gas-engines, on the 
Otto principle, are exhibited by Messrs. FIELDING & PLATT. 
They are especially arranged for dynamo driving, and the 
lamps they serve give a very steady light. 

A 32 indicated horse-power “ Trent” gas-engine and a 
smaller one are shown, driving “Norwich” dynamos. This 
engine, made by THE TRENT GAS-ENGINE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, is of simple construction ; it has one impulse in each 
revolution of the fly-wheel. 
chamber apart from the piston, and the two ends of the cylinder 
are used for compression and explosion.respectively. The con- 
sumption of gas for 10°2 indicated horse-power is 180 cubic feet 
per hour. To show the absolute steadiness of the lights from a 
dynamo driven by one of these engines a volt-meter is included 
in the circuit, and while we watched it, its index-hand remained 
at rest after it steadied to the voltage shown. The engine 
exhausts at atmospheric pressure nearly. 

The “ Purnell” patent gas-engine, manufactured by Messrs. 
M‘KINNEL & CoO., possesses some distinctive features ; the mix- 
ture of air and gas enters the bottom of the cylinder—which is 
vertical—through a self-acting valve, the piston in its down- 
stroke compresses it and forces part into a red-hot ignition 
tube, thus obviating the need for an ignition valve or slide. 
The descent of the piston after each impulse opens the exhaust 


valve. A very effective governor, also invented by Mr. Purnell 
controls the engine. 

The patent vulcanised fibre exhibited by Messrs. MOSSES - 
& MITCHELL is made in two forms, flexible and hard, of which- 
the latter is well suited for electrical insulators. It is made in 
the form of sheets and tubes, and can be worked with a turning 
tool; it may be drilled and tapped, and takes a good strong 
thread. It resists alcohol, ether, ammonia, turpentine, naphtha, 
and all the oils animal, vegetable and mineral,-and is superior 
to ebonite in strength. 

Three search-light projectors in action are shown by Mr. 
RONALD A. SCOTT ; they are served by an “Actwell ” dynamo, 
driven by a Davey-Paxman vertical compound engine. These 
are fitted with Scott’s patent spherical mirrors made of silvered 
copper. These are of the same type as those used in navigating. 
ships through the Suez Canal. The carbons in Mr. Scott’s 
lamps are carried in holders operated by an adjusting rod with 
right and left-handed screw-threads upon it. The top thread, 
which regulates the positive carbon, is double, and the bottom 
one single, which is necessary to keep the arc in focus, as the 
positive carbon wastes twice a3 quickly as the negative. A 
disc is fixed in front of the arc to stop direct rays. In Scott’s 
patent switch-boards a number of bars are arranged side by 
side, each in connection with a dynamo, and upon the switch. 
bars are placed sliding contacts, to allow of any desired 
dynamo being brought into the circuit at will. Dynamos and 
motors are also shown. 

An extensive and interesting exhibit is shown by the LaInc, 


| WHARTON & DOWN CONSTRUCTION SYNDICATE, LIMITED., 
The explosion takes place in a | 


In the machine-room is a 15 horse-power continuous current 
generator, fitted with a third brush, which rotates. There is 
also a new type of alternating current dynamo. An iron casing 
round the dynamos cuts off the external magnetic field. There 
is also shown a central station switch-board mounted on slate 
for electric railway and power circuits, Thompson-Houston arc 
lamps, incandescent lamps and lightning-arresters on the. 
repulsion system. There is also exhibited a regulator to 
keep the electromotive force constant, and amongst other 
things main switch-boards for use with installations worked 
either direct or through accumulators. To these are fitted 
two-way ammeter switches, by means of which the charge and 
discharge currents can be read on the same instrument. 
Thompson recording Watt meters are among the exhibits, 
and a primary meter for use with alternating currents at central 
stations. This instrument registers the total output. The 
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By CENTRAL STATIONS, for Cities, Towns, &c. 
And Electric Transmission of Power carried out in any part of the World, for Tramways, 
Light Railways, Gold Mining Plant, &c. &Ke. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, 


ENGINES, BOILERS, DYNAMOS, ALTERNATORS, 


Motors, Switches, Accumulators, Cut-outs, Lamps, &¢., by Bells, Batteries, Indicators, Pulls, 
Fire and Burglar Alarms, Gas Lighters, &c. 


Isolated Plants for Lighting Country Mansions, Houses, Shops, Offices, dc. Estimates Free. 
Electric Bells fitted to Hotels, Houses, Lifts, Clubs, &c. Experienced Engine sent to all parts. 
The “Diamond” Quick-Break SWITCHES. Largest Sale in the World. Best Make throughout. 


The ‘‘ Diamond” Single-Coil ELECTRIC BELL. Price only 3s. each. 
LIMITED, a 


UNITED, 


ELECTRICAL AND GENERAL ENGINEERS, 
CONTRACTORS, FOUNDERS, AND BOILER MAKERS, 
HYDRAULIC MACHINERY of all kinds. Makers of Electrical Apparatus of every description. 
Head Office :—88 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. Show-rooms :—34 Cannon St., E.Ce 


Works :—London, Manchester, Kidsgrove and Chiswick. 
G& LVisitors to the [Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition should see our Stand, No. 103, North Nave. 
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various electrical fittings for domestic and other installations | NEWTCN is fitted with non-conducting cam-pieces, by which 
are well worthy of examination. the brushes may be raised by the attendant with perfect safety. 
Some high-speed electric light gas-engines are shown by | The “ Newton-Hawkins” swinging switch-board is also shown. 
Messrs. CROSSLEY BROTHERS, LIMITED. They work on the | This is hinged on to a post fixed to a wall, so that access to the 
“ Otto” cycle, but are of a somewhat simplified type. A “ self- | back can be had without removing it from its fixing. 
‘starter” is adapted to this engine, by means of which the 
engine is instantly started from rest without the necessity for 
any manual labour ; it is also fitted with an indestructible ignition PATENTS. 


tube, for which Messrs. Crossley are the sole licensees. Two 


of these engines, one of 33 indicated horse-power and one of | [This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 


14 effective horse-power, are at work on Messrs, Laing, Whar- Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner_& Co., Con- 
ton & Down’s stand, and on Messrs. Crompton’s is a 12 nominal sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, WC., 
horse-power engine capable of indicating 26°2 horse-power. from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Wrought-iron and steel-welded tubes for carrying cables and Patents may be had gratuitously.] 
wires are shown by Mr. JOHN SPENCER. Samples are shown APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
in black, and some are galvanised and coated. There are also 4939. George Middleton and Robert Davison, for “A new 
specimens of tubes, as supplied for use, with Brooke’s system | oy improved heating or radiating appliance for use in connec- 
‘of liquid insulation. ‘ tion with domestic fireplaces.” 
A great deal of space is taken up by Messrs. SIEMENS Bros. 4952. Thomas Hill, for “ Improvements in attaching door- 


& Co., LIMITED, whose exhibits are on a very large scale. All | knobs or handles to lock spindles and tongues to spindles of 
kinds of testing apparatus are to be seen and batteries in cupboard turns or fasteners.” 

great variety. There is a cable transformer for reducing from to44. John Obadiah Brooke, for “Improvements in and 
2,500 volts to 100 volts, and also one for raising the tension | anplicable to taps, valves or cocks, for steam and other fluids 
from 80 volts to 2,500 volts, and a 50,000 volt transformer. In} water and other liquids.” 


the machine-room are several dynamos coupled to Willans's 5049. Frank Hedley Mingay, for “A new or improved 
engines ; there are also some dynamo exploders and magneto | Jock.” 
exploders. There is a historical dynamo and a great number 5150. Theodor Jaeger, for “ Improvements in soot-doors and 


of other things we have not space to describe. An exceedingly | manholes for chimneys, flues and ventilating siafts.” 
powerful search-light has now been set up in the eet 5194. William Henry Hill, for “ Improvements in of Cone 
sallery. We understand it is the same one which was used at * . 
the Navel Exhibition at Chelsea, but its power has been in- eee oomestic Areplacss OF et aaa : 

: , ) 5254. Arthur Lamplough, for “ Improvements in sash 
adc Lh : F : se fasteners.” 

A model country-house installation on the Scott-Sisling 5201. William Scott Morton, for “Improvements in pre- 
system is shown in the South Gallery by Messrs. BARCLAY & paring ornamental materials for decorating walls and other 
Son. Accumulators are used, and a 6 horse-power Stock eer faces? 
ate egies ee ors eee 5384. William Frederick Beardshaw, for “ Improvements 
beet oe oie ent aah; eee ey ae in she eee of cutting tools and turning tools and other 
¢ ) ; ? similar articles. 
ing on the “Otto” cycle, are shown by Messrs. J. E. H. 5437. Clement Wallworth, for “ Improvements in or apper- 
ANDREW & Co., LimITED. These are fitted with patent self- taining to wooden flooring blocks.” 
starters, and the smaller one is driving a dynamo bysMre pe ¥ 
Wilson Hartnell. “Stockport” gas-engines are also made to To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
give two impulses in each revolution, whereby great steadiness Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
of running is obtained. Ltn Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 

The “Taunton” steam dynamo exhibited by Mr. F. M. Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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Noiseless Outlet Ventilator, 7 Noiseless Outlet Ventilator, 
WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, — ii 


From 442/= each. 


In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE 
ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE 
LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


—_——— 


ABERDARE JUNCTION.—April 9.—For Building 130 Houses. 
Mr. Arthur O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 


ABERGAVENNY.—April 12.—For Building Stone-arched 
Bridge, 22 feet by 9 feet. Mr. John Gill, District Surveyor, 
Abergavenny. 

ABERGAVENNY.—April 18.—For Building Entrance Lodge 
to Bwlch Trewyn. Mr. W. A. S. Ely, Architect, Bwlch Trewyn, 
Abergavenny. 

BATLEY.—April 20.—For Building Technical School. Mr. 
H. B. Buckley, Architect, 8 East Parade, Leeds. 

BATTERSEA PARK.—April 29.—For Building Gymnasium, 
&c.; also at Victoria Park. The Architect to the County 
Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BELFAsT.—April 13.—For Building Villa—Mr. Henry 
Seaver, Architect, 128 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


BEVE tLEY.—April 13.—For Construction of Cart-shed. The 
Borough Surveyor, 

BEVERLEY.— April 22.—-For Building Workhouse Infirmary. 
Messrs. Howe & Foley, Architects, Beverley. 

BLACKLEY.—For Building Conservative Club. Mr. E. W. 
Leeson, Architect, 49 Princess Street, Manchester. 

BLACKPOOL.—April 21.—For Building Police Station, with 
Houses for Officials, Men, &c., Recreation Rooms, Boundary 
Walls, &c. Mr. J. Wolstenholme, Borough Engineer. » 


Bo.ron.—For Building Fireproof Mill at Eagley. 
Bradshaw & Gass, Architects, Bolton. 


BORRISOLEIGH.—April 15.—For Building Parish Church. 
Mr. W. G. Doolin, M.A., Architect, 20 Ely Place, Dublin. 


Boriey. — For Enlargement of Parochial Schools at 
Hedge End. Messrs. John Colson & Son, Architects, 45 Jewry 
Street, Winchester. 

BRADFORD.— April 13.—For Building Baptist School. 
Mr. A. Sharp, Architect, Albany Buildings, Market Street, 
Bradford. 


BRIGHTON.—April 14.—For Construction of Forty Arches 
and Reconstruction of Steps on Esplanade, and Eleven Arches 
and Urinal, &c. Mr. F. J.C. May, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Brighton. 

CarRpiFF.—April 14.—For Extension of Nurses’ Room at 
Workhouse Hospital. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, 
Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—For Building House and Alterations to Build- 
ings, Reay Garth, near Gilsland. Mr. T. Taylor Scott, Archi- 
tect, 14 Bank Street, Carlisle. 

CARLISLE. — For Building Steam Laundry, Botcherby 
Bridge. Mr. T. Taylor Scott, Architect, 14 Bank Street, 
Carlisle. 

CARLISLE. — April 23.— For Widening Waver Bridge, 
Wigton. Mr. G. J. Bell, County Surveyor, Carlisle. 

CHESTER.—April 12.—F or Extension of Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, Whitby. Rev. W. Whitham, Ellesmere Port. 

CorK.—April 14.—For Rebuilding Court-House. 
W. H. Hill, Architect, 15 Marlborough Street, Cork. 

Cork.—April 20.—For Lavatories, Baths, Heating, Plumb- 
ing and Glazing, for Asylum Extension. The Secretary, Board 
of Control, Custom House, Dublin. 

CRANLEIGH.—April 12.—For Erection of Sewage-Purifica- 
tion Works. Mr. N. Lailey, Engineer, 16 Great George Street 
Westminster. 

DALGUISE.—April 16.—For Pitching and Repairing River 
Embankment. Mr. John Young, C.E., Tay Street, Perth. 

DowNHAM MarkeEt.—April 11.—For Erection of Stable 
Buildings and Alterations to Tower House. Mr. D. Clack, 
Building Surveyor, 19 London Road, Lynn. 

DUBLIN.—April 13.—For Construction of Steel-plate Girder 
Bridge over the River Suir. Mr. Kennett Bayley, Engineer, 
Inchicore, Dublin. 

DUNDALK.—April 19.—For Building Schools. Mr. ROP.T. 
Logan, Architect, Francis Street, Dundalk. 

DUNDEE.—April 9.—For Building Board School, Hawkhill 
and Pennycook Lane. Mr. James H. Langlands, Architect, 
81 Murraygate, Dundee. 

DUNDEE.—April 12.—For Rebuilding Free Church at 
Bervie. Mr. J. J. Henderson, Architect, 8 Bank Street, 
Dundee. 

DuRHAM,.—April 9.—For Building Steam Laundry Block, 
Sedgefield Asylum. Mr. W. Crozier, County Engineer, Shire 
Hall, Durham. 

DuURHAM.—April 
Northend, Low Dryburn. 
Durham. 


Messrs. 


Mr. 


18.—For Building Dwelling-house at 
Mr. W. Cook, 59 Saddler Street, 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so ap 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving 
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Ex.cin.—April 20.—For Building Mansion. Mr. C. C. 


Doig, Architect, 147 High Street, Elgin. 

ELLAND.—April 9.—For Building Mill, Westbury Street. 
Messrs. William Iredale & Co., Elland. 

ForrES.—April 9.—For Large Additions to Altyre House. 
Messrs. A. & W. Reid, Architects, Elgin. 

GLascow.—April 14.—For Extension of Dining Hall, North 
Woodside Home. The City Engineer, 64 Cochrane Street, 
Glasgow. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—April 8.—For Building Residence. 
Mr. Charles G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great 
Yarmouth. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—April 12.—For Supplying Boiler for 
Workhouse. Mr. F. Danby Palmer, Clerk to the Guardians, 
38 Hall Quay, Great Yarmouth. 

HALirax.—April 12.—For Building Markets. Messrs. 
Leeming & Leeming, Architects, 117 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 


Ha.irax.—April 19.—For Shop and Business Premises, | 


Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office Buildings, 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—April 21.—For Building Technical School. 
Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, George Street, Halifax. 


HANLEY.— For Alterations, Sea Lion Hotel. Mr. 
Loxton, Architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

Hastincs.—April 11.—For Altering Building for a School 
of Manual Instruction. Messrs. Elworthy & Son, Architects, 
London Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

HELMSDALE.—April 12.—For Harbour Extension Works. 
Mr. J. Barron, C.E., 7 Union Terrace, Aberdeen. 


HOLMESHURST.— April 11.— For Additions to House. 
Messrs. R. J. & J. Goodacre, Architects, Leicester. 


HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING.—April 13.—For Building Care- 
taker’s House to Board School, Penshaw. Mr. J. G. Baty, Clerk, 
School Board Offices, Houghton-le-Spring, Fence Houses. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—April 13.—For Building Winding Shed, 
Mechanics’ Shop, Blacksmiths’ Shop, Boundary Walls, &c., 
Meltham Mills. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, 
Huddersfield. 

KENDAL.—April 13.—For Additions to Netherfield Works. 
Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, Windermere. 


3 


Kinc’s Norton.—April 18.—For Extension of Sewers. 
Mr. Robert Godfrey, Surveyor, 23 Valentine Road, King’s 
Heath. 

LEAMINGTON. — April 11.—For Construction of Brick 
Reservoir, Supplying and Laying Water Mains. Mr. de 
Normanville, Waterworks Engineer, Town Hall, Leamington. 


LEAMINGTON.—April 16.—For Widening, &c., Chesford 
Bridge. Mr. J. Willmot, County Bridgemaster, 6 Waterloo 
Street, Birmingham. : , 

LEAVESDEN.—April 12.—For Alteration and Additions to 
Workshops and Store, at the Asylum for Imbeciles. Messrs. 
A. & E. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


LEEDS.—April 22.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Cross- 
gates. Mr. G. F. Danby, Architect, 46 Great George Street, 
Leeds, 

LEIGHLIN.—April 27.—For Additions to Parish Church. 
Mr. W. G. Doolin, M.A., Architect, 20 Ely Place, Dublin. 

LoutuH.—April 12.—For Building Methodist Church and 
School at Legbourne. Rev. I. Hadfield, Laurels, Kidgate, 


, Louth. 


MANCHESTER.—For Extension, &c., of Corn Exchange. 


| Messrs. Ball & Elce, Architects, 3 Mount Street, Manchester. 


; Ship Canal. 


| 


MANCHESTER.—April 8.—For Construction of Portion of 
The Engineer, 41 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 


MIDGLEY.—April 16.—For Building Seven Houses, : also 


' Farmhouse, Barn, Mistal and Cartshed. Mr. T. L. Patchett, 


Architect, George Street Chambers, Halifax, : 

MILTON DAMERELL. — April 8.— For Building Bible 
Christian Chapel. Mr. A. Brayley, Milton Damerell. 

MONTROSE.—April 9.—:For Repair of Montrose Spire. 
The Burgh Surveyor. 

MOoORRISTON.—April 16.—For Building large Hall and Two 
Shops. Mr. T. Williams, Secretary, Public Hall Company, 
Bridge Street, Morriston. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For Alteration to Premises, Shields 
Road. Mr. J. W. Thompson, Architect, 55 Pilgrim Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEWPORT.—April 30.—For Removal of Shoal in the River 
Usk, by Dredging. Mr. L. F. Vernon Harcourt, 6 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


NORTHWoOoD.—April 9.—For Building House. Mr. T. 


Keating, Architect, 17 Charlton Road, Harlesden, N.W. 


Y y Yy YY 
Yy Yy q/ NO, 


16,610, ff 


ROBT ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


Conservatories, &c. 


a 
an imi ya 


PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


ROBT. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position. Oontinuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by Rost. ADAMS’s 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 


i 


Ut 


a 


a 


ei : 


nh win 
ccc 


8 
Builders’ Gener, 
Work, &c., &c. 


ROBT. 


: | 
|| 


| H i ———— i 

The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers &c., to suit all Ral y | ih 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw ieoa and Hepeinvorabroone 2 Rie 4 i fi i | 
PECIALTIES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Lo i 
’ g , . Locks and Furniture, _ {jj 
al Ironmongery. Iron Oasements and Frames, Architectural and other Metal ||} 


| ADAMS, 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, $.E. 


Telegrams :—** Robert Adams, Tondon.” 


St) L$, 


No, 190._New and speciai solid section 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Oasement 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 


—— 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 
section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles. 
It can be fixed where the space is insufficient 
for anything else, This Bolt is neat, strong, 
and reliable. 


S= 


ore. tia | eee. 
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S UPPLEMENT 


NORMANTON.—April 9.—For Construction of Filter Beds, | 


Providing and Laying Pipe Sewer. Messrs. Brundell, Simmons 
& Brundell, Engineers, 1 Prince’s Street, Doncaster. 

OAKENSHAW.—April 11.—For Building Vicarage. 
Milnes & France, Architects, Bradford. 

OLpBURY.—April 8.—For Construction of Sewage Purifica- 
tion Works, ‘Erection of Buildings, &c., Provision of “Machiner Y5 
Cast-iron and Pipe Sewers, &c. Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, | 
Engineer, Grosvenor Chambers, Corporation Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

PATRICROFT.—April 13.—For Laying Foundations for new 
Workhouse. Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, Architects, 
Brown Street, Manchester. 

POCKLINGTON. — April 27,—For Construction of Pipe 
Sewers, Brick Settling Tanks, Concrete Main Carriers, &c., 


Messrs. 


and Preparing Land ‘for Sewage Purification. Mr. G. Bohn, 
Engineer, Imperial Chambers, Hull. 
PorTH.—April 13.—For Additions to Hotel. Mr. E. Jones, | 


Architect, Cymmer, Pontypridd. 
Preston.--—Apri! 16.—For Pulling Down Inn and Building 

Two Dwellings on the Site. Mr. ope Nevett, Architect, 41 

Fishergate, Preston. 
RETFORD.—April 8.—For 


Putting-up Shedding, Grand 


Stand, Offices, &c., for the Notts Agricultural Society. Mr. ° 


Joshua Walker, Market Place, Retford. 

RipLey.—April 9.—For Building Schoolroom and Other 
Works. Mr. R. Argile, Architect, Ripley, Derby. 

SALISBURY.—April 13.—For Building House. 
John Harding & Son, Architects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. 

SHELFIELD.—April 9.—For Building Catholic Church. 
S. Loxton, Architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—April 11.—For Additions, &c., to Police 
Station. Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Surveyor, 
ampton. 

SOWERBY BriIpGE.—April 21.—For Building Semi-detached 
House and ‘Thirteen other Houses. Messrs. Utley & Gray, 
Architects, 10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

STAINLAND.—April 27.—For Building Board School and 
Classrooms. Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Architects, 
Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

STOCKWELL.—April. 14.—For Cleaning, Distempering and 
Painting at South-Western Fever Hospital. Mr. T. W. 
Ald winckle, Architect, 1 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Messrs. 


Mr. 


MOVABLE oo TELEPHONE, 


GRIST 


Patent No. 5,008, 13 


South- 


TELEPHONES ! \ 
& TURNER. 


Head Offices: 53 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
Braneh Office:—Gl Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘The Sphinx.” 
Telephone; and a new Automatic Switch for Intercommunication, 

provisionally protected. ba 
Architects are invited to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &e. fy’ | 
All kinds of Installation Work executed with the highest class of materials and workmanship. jj 


=| | (9 
om ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS,.~..- 
a FIRE ALARMS, &c. 


PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


Sr. PANCRAS. —April 27.—For Completion of New Work- 
house, King’s Road. Messrs. A. & C, Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

SwINDON.—April 9.—For Building Two Villas. Mr. W. H. 
Read, Architect, Corn-Exchange, Swindon. 

THURGOLAND.—April 20.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel 
and School.” Mr: George Moxon, Architect, Central Chambers, 
Church Street, Barnsley. 

TWERTON.—For Building Board Schools. 


Mr. Edmund 


' Buckle, Architect, 23 Bedford Row, W.C. 


WALSALL.—April 11.—For Taking Down Inn and Erecting 
new Premises. Mr. S. Loxton, Architect, Bridge Street, 
Walsall. 

WEST HAM. —April 12.—For Circular Iron Urinal, Con- 
naught Road: Mr. Lewis Angell, Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Stratford, E.. 


TENDERS. 


: BARNSLEY. 

For Building Eleven Houses, Honeywell Street, Barnsley. 
Messrs. SENIOR & CLEGG, Architects, 15 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

Accepted Tenders. 


W. Walker & Son, builder - £1,374 IL oO 
T. & J. Hawley, joiner d 63715 0. 
C. Dryden, plasterer. F , P 197,107 0 
M. Fleming, slater . : ‘ : : 88 oOo Oo 
J. Steele, plumber . ; : ‘ : , 48 15 0 
G. Calvert, painter é : 27 10 O 


For Building Nine Houses and Shop, Doncaster Road and 
Chilton "Street, for the Barnsley British Co-operative 
Society, Limited. Messrs. SENIOR & CLEGG, Architects. 


icone Tenders. 


E. R. Taylor, builder . £1,506 9 0 
T. & J. Hawley, joiner ‘ 676 I0 Oo 
M. Fenwick, plasterer 188 Io 0 
S. Rushforth, plumber 85 o O 
M. Fleming, slater : p : $45 GO 
W. Beaumont; painter. : < 40 0 O 


TELEPHONES 


A Patent Movable Table 


SPHINX. 
Registered | 
Trade Mark, 
No. 157,728. 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


pagigaay i BS SO EI eu eh en Se ES 


From 3s. 6d. each. 


SILENS FOR 1s admitted ce pet | PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, pleass 
FAN LIGHTS. before the public. write for one. 


W. &R 


FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. 


I? you have not already received our REDUCED 


. LEGGOTT, 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, 
226 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, 
Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford. 


—Sae 


The WILMOS is 
worked with a rod 
or endless cord. It 
is extremely neat, 
and can be fixed to § 
open either top or fit 
bottom, inwards or ij 
outwards,no cutting iM 
away of frame re- B 
quired. When work- 
ed with arodismost gilli! i 
efficient for Public | a 
Buildings, as the key | 
can be loose. For 
Price Lists, Illustra- 
tions and Testimo- 
nials, write as below. 


raise and lower any Skylight. 


CAN 


These SKYLIGHT OPENERS 
are unsurpassed, from 4/9 each, 
Ii dimensions are given, we can 


Telegraphic Address: *SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. 
DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 
STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND, 


For Continuous and 
other Lights, Esti- 
roates given. 


CHR “ WILMOS” 
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ABERDEEN. 


For Works Connected with Extension of Aberdeen Fish 


Market. 
James Garvie & Sons, carpenter. ® 
David Watts, mason and concrete 
John Blaikie & Sons, plumber . 9 


BLAINA. 


For Building Reading Institute, Blaina, Mon. 
Quantities by Architect, 


BATES, Architect, Newport, Mon. 
A. P. Williams, Abertillery, Mon. 
T. Rees, Merthyr Tydvil . ‘ 

J. Linton, Newport . . 
N. Bagley, Abertillery, Mon . 

G. Wilkins, Newport, Mon. . 

A. Hazel, Newport, Mon. . : 
W. Jones & Sons, Newport, Mon. 
D. Davies, Cardiff . . 
C. Lock, Newport, Mon. 3 
W. A. Linton, Newport, Mon. . : 
Morgan & Roberts, Newport, Mon.. 


e ° ee eeeiig™ 


H. PARFITT, Pontnewydd, Mon. (accepted ) 4 


DONCASTER. 


For Building Bathman’s House, Waiting-rooms, Private Baths, 


Washhouses, Offices, &c., Doncaster. 


CRABTREE, A.M.I.C.E., ” Borough Surveyor. 


by Architect. 
Mullins & Richardson, Doncaster , 
F. Beastall, Doncaster . a ° 
Arnold & Son, Doncaster . Pe 


W. Anclay, Doncaster 

‘ Atluon & Gill, Doncaster . 
B. Wortley, Doncaster. ° 
JOHNSON, Doncaster (accepted ) 
Borough Surveyor’s estimate . 2 


FINEDON. 

For. Boundary Walls, 

Finedon. 
Wellingborough. 

FRANK HENSON, Finedon (accepted) . 


Five Tenders received. 


Fences and Laying-out Cemetary, 
Messrs. TALBOT-BROWN & FISHER, Architects, 


I HOYLAND. 
For Building Seven Houses, Princess Street, Hoyland Common, 
for Mrs. Ann Hoyland. Mr. W. J. SykKrEs, Architect, 
Hoyland Nether. 


: I fo o 
7‘ £341 2 M. A. Hague, Hoyland, builder . . 


‘ PLT ot ae») * - £850 0 0 
. pero 9 10 H. Brearley, Hoyland, joiner. 4 . » 251 0 O 
J. McPartlain, Barnsley, plasterer . we &., (od, ero 

E. Fleming, Barnsley, slater S . ay Dita 

: Exors. C. Firth, Hoyland Nether, plumber A Ee 

Mr. iF. R.| For Building Sale Shop at Hogans Common, Barnsley, for Mr. 


. - £1,870 0 o H. Brearley, Hoyland; j joiner : ere a RPG 
te eee OO W. Broadbent, Wombwell, builder . . . 245 0 O 
og tO Oa We. Rawlin, Hoyland Nether, piney Amare MS oe fig ES 
+ » 1,697 0 0 C. Kemp, Swinton, slater . . ot AMG 
» « 1,695 © © J. McPartlain, Barnsley, plasterer Ri: & Ja sed 
»  » 3,650 0 O| For Building Five Houses, Hoyland Common, for Mr. F. 
» + 1,647 0 Oo Smith. Mr. W. J. SYKEs, Architect, Barnsley. 
- + 1,635 © ©] Johnson & Vessey, Newark, builder . ~£351 TO 
. - 1,630 0 © Johnson & Vessey, joiner . - a) AQ Sears 
1,610 0 © Johnson & Vessey, plasterer. ~- 4600 
1,595 9 90 W. Cooper, Lea Brook, Wentworth, slater. - 36 9 9 
Sao ae Exors. C. Firth, plumber 27.0 0 
For Building Surgery and Bank, Hoyland Common, for Mr. 
W. L. Abbott, M.R.C.S. Mr. W. J. SYKEs, Architect. 
J. Parr, Jump, mason . . ‘ <0 fe - £370 0 Oo 
Mr. WILLIAM H.R” Hf; Brearley, Hoyland, joiner. «' 133 12 16 
Quantities Exors. C, Firth, Hoyland Nether, plumber | ejutToks 9 
W. Maycock, Hoyland Nether, plasterer 5 o.t240F On.e 
. - £2,348 5. 0 A. Calvert, Sheffield, slater . 5 ° ‘ »,..2440 0 
° e 2,307 0 O HUNSTANTON. 
° > 2,064 10 8 | Foy Construction of Shelters, Urinals, and Water-closets on the 
- 2,008 o 4 Promenade, Hunstanton. Mr. J. C. WALKER, Surveyor. 
- 1,985 © ©} J, Beeton, Hunstanton ; . £449 10 © 
- 1,962 9 oO J. Nelson, Hunstanton ; . » 436 00 
. » 1,926 19 4 W. SOUTHGATE, Hunstanton (accepted) : » 405 0 0 
°o Oo 


KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
For Works at proposed Electric Lighting Station, for the Cor- 
poration of Kingston-upon-Hull. Mr. Win_tiam H. 
_ BINGLEY, Architect, Custom House Yard, Hull. 
B. Musgrave, Hull . : ; , ; $2,915 0 oO 
H. GRASSBY, Hull (accepted) . ‘ { - 2,864 0 0 
G. Jackson & Sons, Hull * ‘ 2,670 0 0 


. “utiZ00 400 : 
* Bricklayer, mason, joiner and ironfounder work only. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, B.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Boose for Instalments, 38.; or pol Receipt, 53. 
LL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIER 
#PRAGUR’S Tanne, upon application, or afernped directed 
envelope 


ae e€ | 1S er. 


IN eMiee 


_“CARBOLINEUM” 


AVENARITS. 

World-famed Preservative of Wood, Ropes, £e., 
and Preventive of Dampness in Walls. 
Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Roard 
of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &c., &c. 


ANTIOXIDE 


(Registered), 
Sure preventive of Rust on all kinds of Tron, Steel, and 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Tron. Pro- 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 
the weather. Finest ep pses for vipa lam Enamel Paints 
nly to be had fro 


PETERS, BARTSCH & "CO., DERBY 


Or }vir authorised Agents. 


REGISTERED, 
*dau31S193¥ 


’ 


sa ee ae AEE Rl Noch 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 


Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


. Banitary 


TEs CUP G, SIMPSON & CO. 
“ Quantity Survey drs’ Tables and Tat and Diary,” revised TIMBER IMPOR IMPO RTE RS 
and enlarged for 1892. AND M ANUF ACTURERS. 


Now read y, price 6d. Py post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &e., 

SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING. 

SAW MILLS:— 


LITHOG RAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS, & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, 5.6., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing R Hi = 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous HEDON OAD, ULL 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. qu ANTITIES, ET Cc. 

UANTITIES, &c, ELECTROGRAPHED Correctly Written 
equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical Lithographed by era of 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. post certain, 


“Quantities ’’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5in. neat and strong, drop 


front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 13s. PLANS, &c., best style. 


d. L. ALLDAY, 


Plans copied, reduced, 
enlarged, melonnar. eae HARDAKER, Electrographer, 21 Cursitor 
Street 


NIGHTINGALE’S PRINTING WORKS, 

Bevelled Wood Block ————— 
| : 

Hoorn, Stet st (SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 
Proprietors: ithog) 

danate et FS Gy, Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 

Gt. Grimsby, Sy Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 

Font hae Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Redwood.” asa 


Prize Medat, 
Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 
Exhihi- 
tions, 1885 aud 1886. 


eae abet SEES Ee ss) er Bee 
Vas XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, WC, 


Every description of Artistic and Commeroia) 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Ulustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Neen ——— 
IDLE. LONDON— continued. P p a, 

=x i f Sewerage Works, Idle. For Building Relief Station and Residence, Swaffield Roa 
ae peek we é Garrett Lane, Wandsworth, for the Guardians of the 


Contract No. 1. Wandsworth and Clapham Union. Mr. T. W. ALDWINCKLE, 

Fisher & Co., Allerton-by-Water . £10,238 19 2 Architect. Quantities by Mr. Stafford Elsmore. 
G. Pearson, Scholes | a < . 7,945. 17. 6 H. Brown . é ° . ° . ‘ £2 124.0 0 
B. Kirk, Skipton. a7 OOD T ERA e « 7,118 19 Oo J. Allen & Sons 4 . 5 - = 1,995 9 0 
W. Small, Bradford. < é : "4 oT OCT TAs O Young & Lonsdale . % : A t - 1,887 0 0 
J. & T. Young, Baildon . ‘ : d » 6694.7 8. 6 E, Parsons & Co... : ‘ é ‘ ; 1850 oe) 
J. Pullan, Leeds. 4 1, ,536G6™ 34 3 P. V. Windebank & Co. . : 4 : + 1,839°'8O7 9 
Watmough & Fielding, Bradford . ; See ea. Of 9 W. Smith . e f ; ; : ‘ ok, 02 512 Oreo 
W. Foster, Bingley. é : ° . Pesos «2. 0 W. Potterton . ° : . . : 1,798" OO 
Cockrell & Sons, Gorleston . ° «* 75367 OF © j. Mills. ° : : : « EPF2GTROL O 
J. Stmpson, Hunslet (accepted) »~ « «© 5,268 14 6 P. Peters . s. LER : . 1,700 0 0 
J. Robinson, Saltaire. é OS. CSE Role ee Es J. Garrett & Sont®h. «. ¢ : . 1,699 0 Oo 
H. E. Buckley, Denholme . . © e | 4,030 13 II E. Houghton& Son. . . . «4 684d oo 
W. Hammond . ; . . : : - 1,664 0 0 
Trappit & Batley x e ‘ . . - 1,580 0 0 
KIRKCALDY. Waewallis 6 ePOh4 | TG ne os 6 ere GGolo oO 
Cowper. ° . . ‘ ‘ - 1,525 0 0 


For Building Laundry Premises, for the Kirkcaldy Steam sae tes og 
Laundry Company, Limited. Mr. Ropert LITTLe, | For Alterations and Dilapidations at the Marsh Gate Tavern, 


Architect. High Street, Stratford, for Mr. A. E. Carter. Mr. FRED. 
Accepted Tenders. A. ASHTON, Architect, 3 Crooked Lane. 

R. Breckenridge, Kirkcaldy, bricklayer and mason. Hearle & Farrow ss ae RCO ea OL: A402 ume) 

Matthew M. Short, Kirkcaldy, joiner. W. Shurmur oe atmo We: ee 429 0 O 

A. Darling, Kirkcaldy, plumber. North Bros. : : ; EATS On 9 

A. Ferguson, Kirkcaldy, slater. Ia Voller? i ° ~H3725.0° oO 

David Wright, Kirkcaldy, plasterer. W. WATSON (accepted =: ee > watgy8.I go 

Coulsell Bros. . . eaR47.5 Ol O 


For Building Board School, Sussex ee Cala Harbcur Lane, 


LONDON... Brixton, for 798 Children, Schoolkeeper’s House and 
For Reconstructing Roadway at Infirmary, St. John’s Hill, New Cookery Centre. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 

Wandsworth, for the Guardians of Wandsworth and If Brickwork be 

Clapham Union. Mr.. T. W. ALDWINCKLE, Architect, gunn ee 
1 Victoria Street, Westminster. J. Longley & Co. . A Ais 961 0 oO 355 0 O 
Mowlem & Co. . : Z ‘ ° = £054 oO T. Boyce . of Pigs : 17,280 0 O 306 0 O 
Bradshaw & Co. . ; . 5 ‘ EOst 25) .O Lathey Bros. . 4 : . 116,916, 046 347.10. O 
W. Neave & Son. ; : : és 5a. 506). OF 0 Foster & Dicksee . : . 16,895 0 GO 240 0 O 
G. Neal : 3 ; 5 : a : Pee SO0 On. O Holliday & Greenwood . + 16,7905/.0 © 304.0 O 
W. H. Wheeler . E * , : , (27 55680) © J. Mowlem & Co. . é ST 16.458% 0700 Ba7vL07, oO 
S. Kavanagh : : : : - : «= '505/ 0 O Hart Bros. . ‘ - 16,408. 0 0 285 90 Oo 
J. Bowles. . ; : ‘ z fF 405.+0) 0 E. Lawrance & Sons : | 16,031 O00o 259320 0 
Barlow & Roberts ‘ . . ° . & 455° 0 0 W. Downs ° , . - 15,988 oO oO 33% a O 
Woodham & Fry. ° ° ° . ‘ ¢ 18392) 0. ‘Oo J. T. Chappell . ° ° ~ 15)81t / Oo; ‘a 220! 0. 0 


Prete ey sae aalgiaon ual 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


in Set Sse Ss 
CEMENT. 


s a “ADAMANT” PORTLAND 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Baxegitou’ anton 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Compsniesin England, Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


ONLY” CURE Hoh LONDON - O G. 


ies EVE’ Ss 


GRATES, 


STOVES, 
CALORIFER. 


Central SOLU PED a aes BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
ABS CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Hutrance from Railway) 
MOK. CONSUMING, 


attested by the tear Smoke Abatement institution. B ATH FRE E STO NE S 
e 


ECONOMY IN FUEL, 35 TO 45 PER CENT. 


FOR DWELLINGS, HALLS, We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and PUBLIC BUILDINGS. es fine Building Stones Ms Marr advantageous to Buyers. 
‘ ; ea 3 rders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit all 
RENEE ree ebeealient Leet No es ust ) requirements, Summer-dried Stone for Winter use. 
: pie neguiaiton of Warmth. All letters to be addressed to 
40,000 in Use. YOCKNEY & CO. (Sout Owners), 


Patented Everywhere. Particulars sent Free. C orsham D own Qua rr y Corsh am Wilts 
Manufactur ' ’ ’ . 
aap _ Ay ee ei bane W. Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 


SLtEGMARN RN. 
ELECTRIC L LIGHTING, LOUD SPEAKING TELEPHONES. 


ELECTRIC BELLS A SPECIALTY. 
66 ST. JOHN’S ROAD, CLAPHAM JUNCTION, S.W. 
STAND 207, CRYSTAL PALACE ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION, 1892. Estimates Free. Established 1885. 


x. SEM. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ee SE SPSS SSS 
LONDON—continued. LONDON—centinued. 

For Providing Hall for Infants’ Department, Lavatory, Cloak- | For Enlargement of Boys and Girls’ Departments of Board 
rooms, Schoolkeeper’s House, Cookery Centre, W.C.’s for School, Portobello Road, Notting Hill, by Eighty Places, 
all Departments, Corridors for Boys and Girls’ Depart- and for New W.C.’s for all Departments. 
ments, Covered Playground for Infants’ Department, ; 1 Sean 
Adapting. Schoolkeeper’s present, House for Technical ; ; Cementmad 
Room, Enclosing, Draining .and ,Tar-paving Additional Cowley & Drake. é » + £2,868 “Gia tee 
Land, Providing New Drainage System thoughout, Vic- Davis Bros.. ‘ . « 2,02; 66 9 0 
tory Place, Walworth. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. J. Garrett & Son. ee . 2,673 0 oo sero 

If Brickwork If Keene’sCement | J. Derry . . « . + 2574 0 O 72 0°0O 
ce Built in, ghee hamid Hy. |vCosbead any. NG ne . 2,450:14 OF) Faecke © 
SHEN Used deduct M. Marsland.. Se ek. - 2,450 1.0.50 cOge an © 
Hart Bros. . . - £8,434 £101 £150 HyoMalett 2 5. ty vase . 1,981, 0.,0 50 0,0 
Holliday & faseengiood 8,320 ee oe For Providing: and risiae Heating Apparatus on the Law- 
B. E. Nightingale . 2 Fe 2e1 136 180 
J. Derry ‘ . PERO SL Ct 109 7 ete Hot- —— System to Board Schools in course of 
W. Downs. .., +» y» 8127 60 170 Saale ah ; 
Holloway Bros... .. 8,031, 8 ashe High Street, Plumstead, 
Lathey tee [ ‘ : ne ‘ sa he Mirae & hes ith, Gray & 5 : . - £430 0 
Smith & Sons . . 76 146 ontner Smit tay gh Gata : ‘ « (4200 a 
r Marsland. .. ae fe BA Taare nee .. whol yale. 

For Building Cookery and Laundry Centres and a School- WC. cata af ‘ : y E [ . 238 $s “ 

y keeper’s House, Charing Cross Road, Soho. Mr. T. J. at y : ‘ : ; : ae 
BAILEY, Architect. Chisenhale Road, Bow. 

; If Brickwork be 
; Built in Fraser & Fraser . i : ; . 7909 0 0 
Cement add R. Dawson & Co., Limited . é : , - 498 0 Oo 
Treasure & Son » + aes + £3148 of 85 0 0 Wenham & Waters, Limited 1 deve j | 255 
J. Longley & Co... AOR OSTEO bye) Se J. Wontner Smith, Gray & Co.) oly ee 
J.T. Chappell . . ©. +. 2,751.0 0 1200 O| Jones & Attwood. . oe) el 
T. Boyce. so thy FB 098, 0 88.09 9}. W.G.Cannon .  .  . . 
S. & W. Pattinson : : nie2099 10 .O ey Gy PAC pane 373 0 0 
i Tyerman . Kee! Fe ORO OULOT Mn Tit? SOmLO , Pe 
M. Marsland_. . . - 2,642 0 0 bi Oe Honeywell Road, Wandsworth Common. 
H. Lovatt . ; 5 : ‘ 2612 Oo oO Cyl @ J. & F. Ma 3 
4 ; ; . May ; : . ‘ : ‘ - 495 0 O 
Staines & Son . . A 12.570 OynO 70 0a) © Drrcallaahlonbs 474 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood . PUPAE | dhe io) 98 Oo oO Recere J : ‘ ; ; ‘ ; : pes 

> C. Cox ; : : ee BS Chen Ge) 780 On 0 ye 8 ee arn ; ; ; ‘ 3 

~ E. Lawrance & Sons . , 2,452 0 O 88 o oO Hope GOnS 5 ge , : ie aaa ; * | aa 

For Works to W.C.’s at Board School, Hollydale Road, Iiderton Road, Rotherhithe New Road, 

Nunhead. Russell & Co... ; : ‘ A : Hd 298 OF .0 
J. Garrett & Son . ‘ : : : : fei 8) ks Crane. . : : : : : 5 » 3908 0, 0 
J. Smith & Sons . : : d : : ae oO W.G. Cannon . : : ; : ; : 304 Or-0 
J. Marsland . ; ; : ‘ ; es OO R. H. & J. Pearson. . , : : . . . 3006,01 0 
L. Whitehead & Co. L ; . : : Gmr206 Y OLLO T. Potter & Sons a > , ‘ : «Oban © 


BAXENDALE’S (esre) BELL SIGNALLING & SPEAKING TUBE. 


The great benefit of this Apparatus (as shown in the draw- 
ings) is the Speaking Apparatus and Bell being combined im 
one; it can be used as a Signal Bell only, or as a Speaking 
Tube if required. It is almost indestructible, its different 
parts being so simple. 


No Puffing or Blowing required. 
Architects can have one sent on Approbation. 
NOT JN USE Simpler and better than Electric Bells or M. P. and Whistles. 

The Glasgow Municipal Offices are 
fitted up with these Speaking Tubes. 
The York Municipal Offices are fitted up 
with over 50 Speaking Tubes. 


Price 21s. per Pair and upwards. 


BAXENDALE & 6O., 


MANCHESTER & EDINBURGH. 


ATH “STONE FIRMS, Lr. 


TELEGRAMS— LONDON DEPOTS— 


onan ee Head Offices; TES AX"TTEEE. = ower. westsourne Pari, W. 


BATH. L. & S.W.R., NINE Ecos, S.W., 


KS P InconPoraTiINe PICTOR & oak RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, hoes BATH STONE CO., Ltd., 
AN Ap . MARSH & Co., Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Lid 


SOSA = 
SS SVQ S S S 


QUARRIES. Ly . Ss QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. A S 
BOX GROUND. 


CORSHAM DOWN. ye ae < ral COMBE DOWN. 
Sy 2* oe S STOKE GROUND. 
r  & 


CORNGRIT, ~ 
& | WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. av - 


key I . | 
RADE MARK es a LIER a cin bates fs BRERA SEE 


FLUATE ‘or tardening and Preserving Building Stones and Marbles, Apply to the BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATH. 
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LONDON—continued. 


For Building First Portion of Board School, Swan Street, 


for 347 Children. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, 


Architect. 
If Brickwork be 


A. Watson, Dumbarton, brickwork 


KIRKINTILLOCH. 


For Works in Extension of the Gasworks, Kirkintilloch. 


Accepted Tenders. 
- £599 0 


. : oO 
Ree ad John Pirret & Co., Kirkintilloch, ironwork. . eyzcn .p io 
John Grover & Son HHOjZ5O" OF 0 770.0) 0 Fraser, Kirkintilloch, slaterwork . A . +5410) 19 
William Downs. 10,211 0 0 74.0 0 John Peter, Kirkintilloch, joinerwork . . $2 Zor, Dino 
Clarke & Bracey 10,116, 0 (9476.0 0 LYTCHETT MINSTER. 
John Mowlem & Co, 10,093 9 9 93 © © For Additions to Board School, Lytchett Minster. Mr. H. F. J. 
Thomas Boyce .. . . 9,979 9 O 65 9 0 BARNES, Architect, Poole. 
Killby & Gayford -  « 9,958 0 0 76 0 9} Griffin, Wimborne AL SBa4.Gand 
Atherton & Latta. : - 9,945 9 0 95 9 0 W. H.C. Curtis, Poole . : i 2074 10. O 
D. Chatteris . -« > 9,567 9 O 760 0 T. C. Rigler, Longfleet Si cag : ‘ SeBIaetOs OC 
J. T.iChappell .  » - + 1) 94841970. 75 0 9 Saunders, Longfleet . .  . 353 0 O 
E, Lawrance& Sons. . «9,419 0 0 =85 0 O | G, BaKER, Wimborne (accepted ) S35 WO. * 
For Enlargement of Board School, Pakeman Street, Lower 


Holloway, by -360 Places. 


If Brickwork be 
Built in 


NORWOOD. 


For Building Model Home at Norwood, for The British Home 
for Incurables, H.R.H. Princess of Wales, 


Patroness. 


Cement add F 1 cers eee 

G. S. S. Williams & Son £3,748 0 0. £62 0 0| PAs eee ee F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 13 Queen 

A Bee le eae Or Ee ae Madan Estimate No, 1. 
Atherton & Latta : : Be BN NA Seg hh Foster & Dicksee, Rugb v A2t-454e OMG 
Johnson SP ee eo ae tardies > wel yess O | Deacon & Co., cnn : eee ore) 
E. Lawranee& Sons - = - 3,207 9 9 853 9 9;  Lorden, Tooting . 20,500 0 O 
LOUGHBOROUGH. Longley, Crawley 20;4701 10" 0 
For Supply of Cast-iron Water Main and Special Pipes. Mr. Sanders, Southampton 20,072 0 O 
AMBROSE W. Cross, Borough Engineer, Loughborough. | Charteris, London . #¥ 190704400) (0 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield . . £2,064 9 O| Lawrance & Sons, London ’ 1 19,654.00 0 

Firmstone Bros., Stourbridge . : 6) SOME Raise My ; Estimate No, 2. 
Staveley Ironworks Co., Chesterfield 2,028 2 0} Foster & Dicksee, Rugby .. . Mee nT 24auto FO 
Butterley Ironworks Co., Alfreton [,900, 1. 2 Longley, Crawley . F Su trek SO Rate at BLO FEO 
Cochrane & Co., Dudley . : ; 1,905 13 2); Lorden, Tooting 5 c 5 wee Tisoino.. 0 
Clay Cross Ironworks Co., Chesterfield 1,848 5 2} Charteris, London . é ; ‘ sod oie ttl d wirourO 
Stanton Ironworks Co., Nottingham 1,628 10 8{ Lawrance & Son&,London .|° . . 1,124,/10  O 
J. Perkins, Loughborough : 3 1,820 11 7) Sanders, Southampton : jtlgh a agEOOe HDS 
J. OAKES & Co., London (accepted ) 1,739 12 3 | Deacon & Co., Norwood ; : : é J201OmO 

, Laying Mains, &c. ; ' Estimate No. 3. 

J. Perkins, Loughborough , : 1,046 0 O Charteriss Londons wari che pales se ae eet (2,000 Ca 
Preston, Swithland, near Loughborough . 881 19 6 Foster & Dicksee, Rugby , tint, 9040, O40 
C. Green, Rotherham : * ‘ 360) 2) 0 Lorden, Tooting ’ : : : Leu te 
Vickers, Nottingham : . : . OLS Ono Longley, Crawley 2 ; ; ; oe 07 5 Oro 
J. Jones, Loughborough : ‘ yiché eo ame. Lawrance & Sons, Londo : - 5 aL JsO5 ze ONO 
Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham . 7 < F320 OO Sanders, Southampton : ee LA7GL9 0. O 
J. BAND, Peterborough (accepted) . é . 700 0 O: Deacon & Co., Norwood: : ge ET 205 SO LLO 


——. 


112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set-. 
ting ; test 1,000 Ibs. to 14 inch; 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
; meshes to square inch, with 
§ xess than 10 per cent. residue. 
% Over 10,000 ons supplied to 
4 Cardiff and Hereford Water 
4 Works. 
& Specially adapted for Con- 
& crete Floors and Street Paving. 


Zeweeed ‘ECLIPSE PORTLAND CEMEAT 
/ Quick setting; test, 3 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
any carrying,and cheapestCement 
pe in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE Lis Lim#, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Railway and water communication. 


DS PILKINGTON & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
Monument Chambers, 
2 KING WILLIAM 


ap 


ge 


te, 


Or 
“be 
Q 
%G, 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 


Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always on hand. 


JOHN DALE, — 
16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weighis, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Varivalled for Quality ,Colour, and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
Sy London, 1862. 

=A “Model Dwelling,’’ New- 

\\ castle Exhibition ,1887. 


x LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
/ DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FoR PRIo#s AND THRMS APPLY TO THH SHORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


IMITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 


NO srHOIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 600,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 


ENGINEER RS, &c., 


Britannia Works,Wharf Road,City Road, London, N. 
Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 


(sent post tree), 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.]) LIMITED. 1871. 


Telegrams :— 


“LIMMER, LONDON,” {< 862, 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
Bor Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c.~ 
Hivery information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.9. 


THE 


FRENGH ASPHALTE CO, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 
ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 
Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 


Breweries, 

Lavatories, Full 
Tennis- particulars 
Courts, can be obtained 
&e. &e. from the Offices, 
14 to 16 

PALMERSTON 

BUILDINGS, 


ULD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Cc 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NUNEATON. PORTSMOUTH. 

For Engine-house and Foreman’s Cottage and Engine Founda- For Additions to Fratton Street and Milton Board Schools, 
tion at Sewage Outfall Works, Nuneaton. Mr. J. W. S. Portsmouth. Mr. A. H. BONE, Architect, Portsea. Quan- 
PICKERING; A.M.I.C.E., Nuneaton. L tities by Architect. 

J. B. Woodward, Nuneaton . : . - £953 10 oO hy 
W. Jenkins, Leamington. : ‘ : ; ;* goo ‘Oo bs Angi Street Schools. 
THOS. SMITH, Chilvers Colm (accepled) . 780 50810 W. Learmouth, Portsmouth . > * ~£1,910 9 oO 
G. R. Snook, Portsmouth. ‘ ‘ . 4,698800 © 
E. & A. Spregings, Portsmouth ° » 1,890 0 0 
PETERBOROUGH. > ) ) 

For Building House on Rock Estate. Mr. M. HALL, Archi- BI elie oe ci bead 2 ‘ : ee ; = 

tect, Huntly Grove, Peterborough, H. L. McPhail, Portsmouth , . 4795 8 0 
Hipwell, ae ote - £390 TO ©} Clark & Sons, Portsmouth .  . .'°1,790 © 0 
Srit et ae SN i : : f oh o " C. H. Roberts, Portsmouth 4 )2,7I5" OO 
Nicholls, Peterborough ’ ; ; ; ; 3 Bere J. Crockerel, Portsmouth . «AT GOR AO 
Bailey, Peterborough . : . . . . aoe me ak T. P. Hall, Portsmouth : . sy 1,616) O7%0 
AGN ot pte baie ; ‘ ; ; 355 igs i Matthews Bros., Portsmouth . : ° « 1,598 16 3 
bridg x . ’ . BIA DD is Pp (ACC 2 L 
hares Peurnrcuel : Miatancovors H. JONES, Portsmouth (accepted). . « 4,547-20 go 
Ne Revetborough bs ; : ; P403453 Om Milton Schools. 

utteridge, Peterborough . . . ° pero LON OFO > 
SIBLEY, Peterborough (accepted ) . ° 3 6309 12 20 ee Pe si 4 ; ? ‘ : A ae me a 

E. & A. Spregings » ) -960e,0 0 
PLYMOUTH. G. R. Snook ¢--90@ 9° 0 
For Block of Buildings for Plymouth Market. Lak ELall : ‘ : 5 ° ° . 936 0 oO 
Debnam . : : : : A ; L2o1Gd som O H. L. McPhail . : : - ; , . 033 Ve At 
Shellabear : : ; . eh 22.73% emo J. Crockerel ; 5 : : . ° 930 0 O 
Berry p07: ; ; : : . . =a 21,521 sOmmQ We cu ig it fae : 5 ° . : 925°.0 40 
Blackall . : 3 . : 21,063" 0 0 W. Learmouth . s : ; A ‘ Sor T3583 
Reed : ; : : : 20,187 10 So W. Dugan 3 : . 5 ; : ‘ BSi he as 
Trevena . yee . . 5 19,647 0 O H. JONES (accepted ) : ° : . 753 90-0 
Pethick . . : he 0 See . s O,5 E20 90 
oe * ed) ft Oe ee eS WELLINGBOROUGH. 
Unkkownl: 6 een a. OLD eaten aes : : For Twelve Cottages, Stanley Estate, Wellingborough, for the 
Pe ck Wee : : ; i hie? Wellinghorough Co-operative Society. Messrs. TALBOT- 
A. R. Lethbridge & Son . x ; 18,670 0 oO & per ; 
May are ‘ : is. Hee Mo mo BROWN & FISHER, Architects, Wellingborough, 
Roberts cov bea Ty Wah a ‘ 17.925 << % George Henson, Wellingborough . : » £2,430 0 0 


Seven Tenders received. 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. For Public Swimming Baths, Wellingborough, for Messrs. 
‘For Building Mortuary, Bopeep, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Mr. W. Dulley & Sons. Messrs. TALBOT-BROWN & FISHER, 


P, H. PALMER, Borough Engineer, Hastings. Quantities Architects, Wellingborough. 
by Mr. S. Laker, Hastings. : gs. Q Green Bros., Northampton . . ° e £1,483 0 0 
D. H. Snow, Ore, Hastings : : . ULASI AO. O Four. Tenders received. Limited competition. 


Marble Merchants, 7 BLOCKS, SLABS, 
Manufacturers HE | every description of 
cn soaagies . Dressed Work, 
eulptors and 
Modellers, KENSAL GREEN, N.W. errs 
POLISHED GRANITES. WOLF & HEROLD’S savarran cranrrns are the finest in the world, 


Take a very high polish, and guaranteed to stand all climates, Mouldings and Architectural Details worked clear and true, 


AUBREY GARSTIN, Manager. 


OAX BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick,4s.103d.per yard, super. 
For Material only, exclusive of Laying. 


mS og PARQUET FLOORINGS 


O82 of One inch and {-inch thick. 


Tmmense Stock » wars ready for Layine. 


\\; OO, | | | 
W Ws) PRO RGIS 


\\ : at | i ersecesercs . J UW 
a Turpin’s Patent, y ie Turpin’s System 
ot. sh id® Pn Rion Hd Bea Blows, Wee Schon "Wood Carvings, Toe Coser Stone, 
* \\\ - * =f... > ee 
. Finch Parquet TW 
AN) qu ah inant | LEA, MARBLE MOSAIC {wey vig 
G " TAT MOLT 28 PAVING. ie BOTS ROR 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


“sc Tye THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. “== 


Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET B 
; oye es ‘ 5 . BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
eer ete invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:—GS8 OXFORD STREET, 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES, : 
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WOKING, 
For Building Small Detached Residence, with Lodge, at Nych 
Hill, Woking, for Mr. Law. Mr. R. CLamp, A.R.I.B.A,, 
Architect, Woking. Quantities by Architect. 

H. INGRAM, Woking (accepted ). 

Lowest of eight tenders received. 
For Building a Bakery, for Mr. S. D. Burton, Woking. Mr. R. 
Camp, Architect, Woking. 
A. A. Gall, Woking . ; ° . 
HARRIS & SON, Woking (accepted) . . ° 
H. Ingram, Woking (Z00 ate). ° : . 


A Apes ede Oe) 
21a. ce. O 
209 0 O 


THE LATE E. H. BURNELL. 


Ir is with much regret that we have to announce the some- 
what sudden death of Mr. Edward H. Burnell, of 32 Bedford 
Row, W.C., which occurred on Tuesday last, the 5th inst., at 
his residence, 15 Orsett Terrace, Hyde Park. Mr. Burnell 
carried on for many years an extensive practice as a surveyor 
in the metropolis and elsewhere. He-was the senior member 
of the Surveyors’ Association, and for many years its secretary, 
and only nine months ago he retired from his appointment to 
the Skinners’ Company on the grounds of failing health, after 
having filled that office for nearly thirty years, to the complete 
satisfaction of the company, who, on his retirement, unani- 
mously voted a large retiring pension, which unhappily he has 
not long lived to enjoy. By his kindly manner and strict 
integrity of character, Mr. Burnell has always enjoyed the 
respect and confidence of his professional associates, and his 
loss will be deeply deplored by them, as also by a large circle 
of male friends. 


TRADE NOTES. 


In the course of his presidential address to the second annual 
meeting of the Cardiff, Eastern South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire District Council for the National Registration of Plumbers 
the other day, Mr. Edwin Seward, F.R.I.B.A., said that the 
plumbers owed a great deal to the Plumbers’ Company, without 
whose aid the registration movement could never have reached 
its present stage. The company were spending their money in 


a genuine and praiseworthy endeavour to establish throughout | 


for the improvement of the plumbers’ 


ELECTRIC 


the kingdom centres 


Head Office & Works :— 
POWNALL ROAD, 
DALSTON. 


Telephone No. 1140. 


{ 
i 


PATERSON & COOPER, 


3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


position. Classes, lectures and examinations had been arranged 
which would eventually bring the plumbing trade to the highest 
state of efficiency. The growth of the registration movement 
had been what it ought to be, a quiet and steady growth. It 
had flourished month after month by. fresh accessions of 
members, good influences and thorough workers. He was in 
favour of plumbing being made the subject of special contracts, 
and was altogether against its being mixed up with masonry, 
brickwork, carpentry or painting. 

THE Free South Church, Aberdeen, is to be enriched by 
the addition of a fine polished granite baptismal font, the work 
of Messrs. James Wright & Sons, Royal Granite Works, Aber- 
deen. The font stands 3 feet high by 22 inches wide at the 
base. The base is of grey Sylavethie stone, the centre-piece 
of salmon-pink Corennie granite, and is surmounted by a 
moulded Corennie cornice, upon which stands the basin of 
light Kemnay stone, with moulded base and neck and fluted 
bowl. Inside the granite bowl a silver basin is to be placed. 


At the meeting of the Isle of Wight Rural Sanitary 
Authority in connection with the Totland Bay Sewerage 
Scheme a letter was read from Messrs, James Ball & Son, 
whose tender was provisionally accepted at the last meeting, 
stating that the estimate had been prepared in London, and 
that there was a serious mistake with reference to the cost of 
the outfall. Mr. Ball was in attendance, and said that the 
error was entirely with respect to the outfall. He saw but 
little of the plans and estimate except for a few hours the 
tender was sent in. Since the publication of the other tenders 
he went into the matter carefully, and discovered that the price 
of the pipes for the outfall alone would be in excess of the 
whole amount of his tender. Therefore he could not see his 
way clear to undertake the work. The Authority agreed to 
advertise for fresh tenders. 

THE committee of the Great Northern Central Hospital, 
Holloway Road, have decided to erect the additional wing, 
which will complete the new buildings, as a memorial to the late 
president of the institution, the Duke of Clarence and Avondale. 
Tenders for the work have been accepted. The cost, with 
the necessary furniture and fittings, will amount to about 
30,0007. 

THe Edinburgh Architectural Association will, on Satur- 
day, visit Yester House and Old Castle of Yester, under 
the leadership of Mr. Thomas Bonnar, and by permission of the 
Marquis of Tweeddale. 


LIGHTING. 


Glasgow Branch :— 
187 WEST REGENT 
STREET. 


Telegraphic Address :— 
“Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELEOTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGE, 


C 


efficient in the market. 


Cowl 


Cry |. 


“CLIMAX” VENTILATI 


DIRECT ACTING 


HIMNEY 


For the Preventing 


This Cowl is specially designed for preventing a blow-down and assisting the up-draught. It is admittedly the most 
Its construction is scientifically and mathematically correct, and nu matter from what direction 
the wind strikes it, a powerful upward current is established. It is noiseless, 
easily cleaned, the cone over inner shaft being made to push up. 


Sey aes Yow 


16 C0.’ 


COWL, 


a Blowr-down. 


has no movable parts to get out of order, is 


It has TH# very decided advantage over every other 


THE “CLIMAX” 


PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


VENTILATING CO., 


15 GREAT CEORCE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


SAMUEL WRIGHT &CO. 


CROWN WORKS, AMHURST ROAD, HACKNEY, N.E. 


FIBROUS AND FIREPROOF PLASTERING. 


Cases for Binding the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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A MEETING of the Peterborough Cathedral Restoration | Price & Goulty is now 49 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. (Albert 


executive committee was held at the Deanery on Tuesday, 
when the action of the Dean, in making arrangements for 
the transfer of the services into the choir, and also for the 
removal of the woodwork of the former choir into the triforium, 
and the replacing of the consistory seat in the morning chapel, 
was confirmed. The reopening service is to take place on 
June 2, when there will also be a public luncheon. 

CHARLES CARR’s celebrated “ Maiden Peal” of six bells 
from the pantomime of “ Dick Whittington,” Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Birmingham, will be on view at the forthcoming 
Trades Exhibition to be held at the Bingley Hall, Birmingham, 
April 11. 

Tar Duke of Westminster has commissioned Messrs. 
Shand, Mason & Co., of London, to construct him an improved 
steam fire-engine, to be used by his estate fire brigade for the 
protection of Eaton Hall, near Chester, and the various farms 
on his property. 

For the warming and ventilation of the St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church, Derby, the warm-air grates made and supplied by Mr. 
John Grundy, of 30 Duncan Terrace, City Road, London, N., 
and the Tyldesley Ironworks, have been specified. 

THE Ash-next-Sandwich sewerage and sewage purification 
works have just been completed. ‘The system of purification 
adopted is that of the International Water and Sewage Purifica- 
tion Company. The engineers for the works are Messrs. 
Charles H. Beloe, M.Inst.C.E., and Frank E. Priest, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., of Westminster and Liverpool, and the con- 
tractors were Messrs. G. H. Denne & Son, of Deal. 

WE understand that Messrs. Oetzmann & Co. have bought 
up the entire stock of Messrs. William Fairbairns & Sons, of 
St. Mary Axe, merchants and shippers. Messrs. Oetzmann & 
Co. will commence the sale of this valuable collection of general 
furnishing at their premises on Monday. 

THE National Hospital for Paralysed and Epileptics, 
London, is being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester stoves, the same being supplied by Mr. 
E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

AN improved method of hinging doors and casements, so 
that the door or sash shall no longer hang but stand on the 
floor or sill. For particulars, apply to Mr. J. Humphrey, 
11 Dene Street, Dorking. 

OWING to increase of business having necessitated enlarged 
office accommodation, the address of Messrs. Wheatley, Kirk, 
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Buildings), immediately opposite the Mansion House Railway 
Station. 

A NEW bank has been erected at Goole for Messrs. 
Beckett & Co., the contractors being Messrs. Nicholson & Son, 
of Leeds. To the ventilation the most special attention has 
been paid, and, after careful consideration, the appliances of 
the “Climax” Ventilating Company, 15 Great George Street, 
Westminster, have been adopted, both for the extraction of the 
foul and the admiésion of fresh air. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


It’ is proposed to acquire the block of houses in Wellesley 
Terrace, Dover. for the purposes of a first-class residential 
hotel. Mr. H. ’. Tree, architect, has prepared the plans for 
the necessary alterations and adaptations. 

IT is stated that Messrs. Grant, Glenfiddich Distillery, Duff- 
town, have purchased from Mr. J. R. Findlay, of Aberlour and 
Balvenie, the castle of Balvenie, Mortlach. They have also 
taken on lease about twelve acres of land contiguous to the 
Dufftown Station, upon which they intend to erect a new dis- 
tillery, using the castle as part of the necessary buildings. The 
castle was built by one of the first Earls of Fife as a jointure 
house for his Countess, but it has been unoccupied for more 
than a century. 

THE Sanitary Committee of the Leeds Corporation have 
decided to purchase the Manston Hall Estate, at a cost of 
10,000/., for the purposes of a permanent hospital for infectious 
diseases. 

STEPS have been taken to form a Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion at Llanelly. Mr. George Mercer has been appointed 
president and treasurer fro ¢em., and Mr. W. Bassett, sec- 
retary. 

THE Canadian Architect says :—It becomes our painful 
duty to chronicle the death of Mr. John Webb, one of the 
oldest, most prominent and most highly esteemed contractors 
of the city of Hamilton. Born near Hythe, in Kent county, 
England, he came to this country in 1871, and immediately 
entered into business in Hamilton as a contractor and builder. 
Among the buildings erected by him may be mentioned the 
Times Building, Ryerson School, West Avenue School, Canada 
Screw Works, James McPherson & Co,’s building, the buildings 
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occupied by Messrs. F. W. Fearman & Son, Thos. Lawry & 
Son, W. H. Gillard & Co., St. John’s Church, the Tuckett 
Tobacco Factory, and others which were both a credit to him 
and to the city. He leaves a widow and nine children, four 
sons and five daughters. 

THE same paper says :—Building operations in Montreal 
promise to be somewhat extensive during the approach- 
ing summer. Strong efforts have been made for a year 
past by certain real estate speculators to boom suburban pro- 
perties, and in spite of the experience of Toronto, the older and 
more conservative city has shown itself to be susceptible to the 
boomster’s art. It is unlikely, however, that speculation in land 
or building will be carried to anything like the pitch attained in 
Toronto during the recent period of inflation. 


SS 


ELECTRICAL. 


fHE St. Pancras Vestry gave a private view of the Regent’s 
Park Central Electric Lighting Station, which is now com- 
pleted and in full operation. The works were designed to 
supply the south-western area of the St. Pancras district with 
10,000 incandescent lights of 16 candle-power simultaneously in 
use together, and go arc lamps for public lighting. 

AT the meeting of the Society of Engineers, the adjourned 
discussion on Mr. Stephen Sellon’s paper on “ Electrical 
Traction and its Financial Aspect” was concluded, and a paper 
was read by Mr. Reginald Bolton on “The Application of 
Electricity to Hoisting Machinery.” 

OWING largely, it is believed, to public pressure and the 
fact that many manufacturers and merchants have either pro- 
vided themselves with installations or have intimated their 
intention of doing so, the Electric Lighting Committee of the 
Nottingham Corporation have, the Nottnghant Guardian 
says, at length decided to take active measures for supplying 
the town. 

AN electric railway is proposed for Ceylon. The /udian 
Engineer says the water power required to generate the neces- 
sary electricity is to be found in the Black Pool Waterfall. 
The distance from Nanuoya to the Dimbulla entrance to 
Nuwara Eliya Plain is as nearly as possible four miles, and the 
rise in elevation is about goo feet. 

AT a meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Mr. 
John Ritchie, engineer, read a paper on the “Application of 


I 


the advantage of electricity over the direct use of steam and 


other methods of transmitting power to cranes. Mr. E. A. 
Browning, Edinburgh, read a communication on se Electric 
Pumping in Collieries,” and described the new Ediswan miners 
lamp, which will shortly be put on the market. 


VARIETIES. 


AN inquiry has been held at the West Bromwich Town Hall 
concerning an application by the Corporation for sanction to 
borrow 20,000/. for the extension and improvement of the gas- 
works. It is proposed to erect a new gasholder, the ironwork 
in which would cost 5,338/. The estimated cost of the other 
work in connection with the erection and construction of the 
tank was 6,000/., making the total 11,3352. Additional purifiers 
would cost 2,6407, Other items of proposed expenditure 
were :—Additional scrubber 600/., stoking machinery 2,500/., 
additional condensers 500/., coal-testing apparatus 200/. The 
total estimated expenditure was 23,235. 

THE Gloucester Chronicle remarks with gratification that 
the money is still coming in to meet the cost of the restoration 
work at the Cathedral, which is absolutely necessary. The 
sixth list of subscriptions shows that 5,173/. has been promised 
towards the required 6,000/. 

THE fifth of a series of lectures to West Riding sanitary 
inspectors has been delivered at Wakefield Court-House by 
Mr. J. A. Bean, C.E., Deputy West Riding Surveyor, on 
** House Drainage.” 

TuE Colne Local Board have resolved to erect a steeple 
upon the Town Hall now in course of building, and a clock 
with four dials is to be provided. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. W. J. Beadel, at his resi- 
dence, Hutton Hall, Brentwood, Essex. He was born at 
Witham, Essex, in 1828, and, among other capacities, had been 
president of the Surveyors’ Institution. 

THE Indian Engineer says that Messrs. Burn & Co., of 
Calcutta, who have for long been negotiating for a suitable site 
for the starting of pottery works, have at last commenced work 
on a small scale on ground between the E. I. Railway line and 
the Central Gaol at Jubbulpore. When the works are finished, 
and fitted with all the latest improved machinery for making 
bricks, tiles, drain-pipes, &c., Messrs. Burn & Co. will be able 
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NEw OLYMPIC THEATRE.—In consequence of the inability 
of the Theodora Company to cancel Miss Hawthorne’s pro- 
vincial engagements at Easter, they are reluctantly compelled 
to withdraw “ Theodora” on Saturday evening next, April 9, in 
the very midst of its great success. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


THE Arkansas World’s Fair Board has made arrangements to 
send to Chicago for the Forestry building specimens of pine, 
white oak, red oak, sweet gum, cypress and walnut. 

Mr. S. J. HUNTER, of Nevada, Mo., has a collection of 
over 11,000 varieties of woods, petrifications, &c., which he pur- 
poses exhibiting at the Fair. 

THE New South Wales World’s Fair Commission is con- 
templating sending for exhibition copies of the noted aboriginal 
cave inscriptions of northern Queensland. 

THE Tennessee World’s Fair Board has called a convention 
of the representatives of the manufacturing, mining, railroad, 
marble, timber and other industrial enterprises and interests of 
East Tennessee, to meet at Knoxville, for the purpose of con- 
sidering and taking action as to ways and means for providing 
for a creditable exhibit at the Fair. 

THE city of Philadelphia will contribute to the Pennsyl- 
vania exhibit a choice collection of historical relics now in 
possession of Meade Post, G. A. R., George W. Childs, 
and the Drexel Institute ; representations of Benjamin Franklin, 
Stephen Girard, and other old-time celebrated citizens; the 
famous “ Liberty Bell,” and other exceedingly interesting 
objects. ; 

‘THE prominent etchers in America will co-operate with 
Chief Ives in forming for display in the Art Department a 
collection of a retrospective exhibit of etchings made since the 
time of the centennial collection in 1876. 


IT is reported that a number of Indians from the Peruvian 
forests, and a large collection of native Peruvian paintings will 
be included in the exhibit which Peru will make. 

FOREIGN exhibits have already begun to arrive at the 
custom-house in Chicago. Exhibits have recently been received 
from India and Costa Rica. 

ONE of the features of the dedication ceremonies and display 
next October will be the “ Procession of Centuries,” or parade 


of symbolical floats through the lagoons and waterways of the 
grounds. These floats are to be gorgeous affairs. The con- 
tract for the construction of twenty-four of them has been let at 
an approximate cost of 3,800 dols. each. 

INSTEAD of a reproduction of an Aztec temple Mexico will 
construct a typical hacienda, or residence of a wealthy landed 
proprietor. This will be decorated in lavish manner with 
Mexican fruits and flowers and archzological and ethnological 
specimens. 

Tue marble slab presented by the Empress Josephine to 
Panama will be included in the exhibit from that country. 

WonrD has been received that Belgium will make an exten- 
sive exhibit, including over 400 works of art, embracing both 
paintings and statuary, a varied assortment of manufactured 
articles, arms and musical instruments. 

AN Esquimaux village, inhabited by from fifty to seventy- 
five natives of the frozen regions, will be one of the sights on 
Midway Plaisance at the exposition. 

A CONCESSION has been granted for the construction, on 
Midway Plaisance, of a 60,000 dols. natatorium, which will 
include, besides a large swimming-pool, bath-rooms, a café and 
flower and cigar stands. 

THE exhibit of the pottery industry of the Midlands will 
form perhaps the most important and interesting part of the 
British section at the exposition. Nearly all of the great 
pottery firms have applied each for a liberal allotment of space. 

THE mineral exhibit from Michigan is sure to attract atten- 
tion. This will include, besides extensive collections from 
museums, &c., granites, marble and other building material of 
rare and beautiful qualities, but which have not yet been 
marketed to any great extent; raw material from the iron 
mines in plates 69 to 70 per cent., pure as taken from the mines, 
and especially specimens of copper, which in its pure state is 
found only in the Michigan mines. A copper exhibit, the 
“largest and most extensive ever attempted,” will be made by 
the Calumet and Hecla mines. It will include “obelisks of 
pure copper ranging in weight from 50 to 500 Ibs., also quanti- 
ties of wire and sheet copper that has been drawn and rolled 
from the native metal just as it was taken from the mines ; rods 
of copper bent into shapes and tied into knots without breaking 
or splintering.” 

CANADA has been given 68,471 square feet of space in the 
various buildings, exclusive of space to be granted for agricul- 
ture and live stock. 
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THE city of Cincinnati wants to erect a building to be used 
both as a club-house and receptacle for a municipal exhibit. 
It is willing to expend 30,000 dols. in the undertaking. 

THE Grecian Government has agreed to make and send 
casts of the principal works of ancient art now in Greece, 
together with maps, diagrams and photographs. To these will 
probably be added casts, and perhaps some of the originals of 
specimens of classic Greek art which are now distributed 
throughout Europe. 


CONTRACTOR vy. CONTRACTOR. 


THE action brought by Mr. James Taylor, contractor, Yeadon, 
to recover the sum of 3652. 9s. 8d. from Mr. William Shepherd, 
a Bradford contractor, for work and labour done in connection 
with a contract for the erection of a sea-wall at Sandilands, 
near Morecambe, has been heard at the Leeds Assizes. For 
the defence, it was urged that the contract had not been com- 
pleted, and that consequently the plaintiff had incurred penalties 
which they set forth as a counter-claim. The plaintiff admitted 
that there had been a delay in the carrying out of the work, 
but asserted that it was entirely due to the fact that the earth 
to be used for “filling,” and which was provided by the de- 
fendant, was inaccessible. On August 26 last there was a great 
storm, which washed away a considerable portion of the work. 
A question arose as to who was responsible, and it was ulti- 
mately agreed that it should be reconstructed at the joint 
expense of the plaintiff and defendant. These repairs had cost 
about 2s50/. Eventually his lordship gave a verdict for the 
plaintiff on the claim for 517, tos. 7@., and for the defendant on 
the counter-claim for 1oo/. 


THOMAS CRAPPER & CO. 


MESSRS, THOMAS CRAPPER & CO., of the Marlboro’ Works, 
Marlborough Road, Chelsea, have lately greatly improved and 
extended their works and premises. The spacious showrooms 
and the business offices, and all of the departments constituting 
the works proper are excellently lighted, a feature which can- 
not but appear somewhat striking to a visitor accustomed to the 
difficulties that in London have too frequently to be contended 
with. The various stores and workshops are arranged con- 


veniently in the right positions to be handy for their several 
purposes. In proximity to the foundry are the old metal-room, 
the sorting-room, the trimming-shop, the fitting-shop, the store 
for rough castings, &c. In the engine-room is located the 
“ Otto” gas-engine that serves to drive the numerous lathes 
that are fitted up in the finishing-shop, whence the rough cast- 
ings moulded in the foundry at length emerge in every variety 
of finished plumbers’ brassfittings. What was formerly the old 
workshop has been converted to the purposes of a large store 
for general material and appliances, a portion of which can also 
be utilised as a fitting-shop. There are many details of work 
to be attended to. The old scraps of metal, also the brass 
filings from the finishing-shop are stored and re-used after being 
melted up and cast in ingots. There is the making and 
drying of the cores to be placed in the moulds, and around 
these cores the molten brass flows when poured into the moulds. 
These constitute the rough castings, and when the cores have 
been removed from inside them the castings are stored till 
taken to the finishing-shop. There are also the numerous 
operations done by the workers in the foundry, and still more 
numerous operations of those working at the lathes, and those 
engaged in producing the fine cabinet-work in beautiful wood 
casings for baths, water-closets, &c. At the time of this visit, 
walnut-wood was being worked up into a handsome heating- 
coil case on order. The establishment has certainly been 
wonderfully improved in compactness and utility, neither being 
cramped for space on the one hand, nor, on the other, owing 
space to, or rather it should be said wasting space by, 
straggling. In the various stores will be found cast-iron rain- 
water goods, also lead, zinc and wrought-iron goods, rough 
sanitary earthenware, &c., and from these stores goods can be 
passed direct to the vans and loaded up. Also sanitary earthen- 
ware departments, with urinals, closets, lavatories and lavatory 
basins, gullies, fittings for inspection-chambers, and the like. 
In the large and fine showrooms are well displayed all kinds of 
sanitary appliances, each having some special feature which 
commends itself out of similar articles for some special re- 
quirement. Consequent on the completion of the new foundry, 
the additions to the warehouses and increased accommodation 
in all directions, a much larger amount of stock is able to be 
kept on hand by the firm to supply the wants of their cus- 
tomers. To mention some, brass, gun-metal and other castings, 
cast and drawn lead traps, bends, &c., for water-closets and 
sinks, galvanised wrought-iron open cisterns, galvanised 
wrought-iron hot-water tanks, wrought-iron barrel and fittings 
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for gas, water and steam, also a large stock of paints, white 
lead, oils, colours, varnishes, &c. Among drain goods are the 
improved “Kenon” disconnecting traps, channel pipes and 
junctions, mica air inlet valves, manhole covers, flushing tanks 
and heavy iron drain-pipes. The “Improved Kenon” is an 
excellent appliance, owing to the combination of the egg-shape 
with the circular, quickening the flow and rendering stoppage 
unlikely, though if stoppage takes place the accumulation would 
be discharged into the sewer by means of a provision made for the 
purpose at the upper part ofthe trap. But, in addition, there is easy 
access to the passage for sweeping purposes. The manhole covers 
are covers pure and simple, without hinges or parts to rust, and 
closing into a grooved frame ; the groove being filled with any 
suitable substance, a perfectly sealed cover results. The 
varieties of automatic flushing appliances are characterised by 
special features for varied purposes, from the smaller require- 
ments of water-closets to much larger requirements. A very 
excellent and powerful one is that which, among other purposes, 
is a most desirable adjunct for a grease-trap. The power and 
volume of the flush could scarcely be withstood, and here it 
may be also mentioned that there are some specially well- 
designed grease-traps which do not show the slightest means 
for allowing lodgment of grease, and also there are similarly 
well-designed gully-traps. In taking a walk through the show- 
rooms, the model of the before-mentioned flushing-tank is seen 
attached to a registered grease-trap, which is shown with air- 
tight cover attached, also the “Improved Kenon” trap and valve. 
An Ovington closet, wash-down basin and trap is seen in con- 
nection with the syphon water-waste preventer, giving an 
excellent flush of water. Another closet is shown fitted with 
the registered ornamental syphon water-waste preventer ; this 
closet is also shown fitted with self-rising seat ; a housemaid’s 
closet, and in connection with it Crapper’s improved silent-syphon 
water-waste preventer. An elastic valve-closet has a large slop- 
top; the overflow is carried into a conductor at the back of the 
discharge valve, by which means the overflow is kept clear. It is 
also so arranged that the trap has always its supply of water, and 
that syphonage cannot take place. A closet is also shown with 
anew patent seat action, specially intended for clubs, hotels, 
public buildings, &c. The seat is self-rising, and in rising sets 
in action the flush from cistern. A patent wash-down closet, 
with patent lead connection, is quite new and just being brought 
out. A visit to these showrooms will be quite sufficient proof 
of the high class of the work, of the sanitary merits and the 


is plain and economical will be found made also ornamentally, 
and the ornamental work to meet the needs of higher-class 
requirements is all that could be desired for producing an 
appearance that will be thoroughly in place, 


GORDON’S COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 


A MEETING has been held to consider a proposed addition to 
the classroom accommodation in Robert Gordon’s College. 
In a report submitted by the sub-committee, it was stated that 
the present classrooms are capable of accommodating 1,272 
pupils, allowing 12 square feet of floor space to each pupil. Of 
this number, however, only 496 could be accommodated in 
rooms of the proper height, viz. 14 feet, 513 of the remainder 
being in rooms 11 feet high, and 263 in rooms 9 feet high, 
Assuming, therefore, that the floor space per pupil were in- 
creased so as to compensate for diminished head-room, there 
would then remain accommodation for 1,060 pupils. But as 
one class only can occupy a room at a time, and as several of 
the rooms could contain many more than 60—the maximum 
number of pupils constituting a class in the day-school—1gI 
available school places cannot be used. After discounting 
these, the total number of serviceable school places in the 
college would appear to be only 8609, or, after dispensing with 
three of the present classrooms, which are unsuitable for the 
purpose, 822, being very considerably less than the average 
attendance at the day-school during the current session. The 
sub-committee, in view of these facts, directed their attention 
in the first place to the question of how far the additicnal 
accommodation required could be provided by a rearrangement 
of the existing classrooms. This, however, was found to be a 
very inefficient mode of solving the difficulty. To meet the 
present, and, to some extent at least, the prospective require- 
ments of the college, it appeared to the sub-committee that 
there was no alternative but to effect a considerable addition to 
the existing buildings. Accordingly, they very carefully con- 
sidered, along with Mr. Marr, the architect, the character of 
such an addition and where it could be most advantageously 
placed. They now recommended (a) that the addition consist 
of six rooms, with cloak-rooms and teachers’ room, providing 
360 school places, which, added to the 822 at present really 
available, would make a total of 1,182; and (0) that it be built 
between the ends of the two back wings, forming the fourth 
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access would be got by an archway through the proposed new 
wing. The present buildings, it was stated, are of a somewhat 
straggling character ; but if the proposed addition were to be 
placed on the site now suggested this part of the college would 
be rendered more compact and convenient, while it would also 
provide a means of access to the large rooms in the present 
back wings on both floors, which would facilitate their being 
divided if that course were at any future time resolved upon. 
The cost of the proposed addition was estimated at 3,050/. 
The proposed scheme was generally approved, and it was 
remitted to the Finance Committee to consider and report as to 
the provision of funds for carrying the scheme into effect. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN 
MANCHESTER. 


RE the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, and the 
Manchester Labourers’ Dwellings Scheme, 1890, Messrs. H. H. 
Stevenson and others, owners of the equity of redemption and 
mortgagees, parties named in a certificate of compensation and 
award, on Monday appealed to the Master of the Rolls and 
Lords Justices Fry and Lopes from an order of the Lord Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Cave affirming Mr. Justice Wright’s 
dismissal of an application to submit the question of compensa- 
tion to a jury. 

Mr. Ambrose, Q.C. (with him Mr. Channell, Q.C., and Mr. 
Stevenson), for the appellants, said the matter originally came 
before Mr. Justice Wright on a summons, and he dismissed it, 
with costs against the applicants, the present appellants. They 
then went to a Divisional Court, and, as applicants urged, with- 
out going into the merits at all, but on a preliminary point 
raised by Mr. Moulton, Q.C., who then, as now, appeared for 
the Corporation of Manchester, they held there was no appeal 
from the judge in chambers, and so also dismissed it. Hence 
the present application, which was based on two grounds :— 
(1) That the preliminary objection was not sustainable ; and 
(2) that the view taken by Mr. Justice Wright was too narrow. 
His lordship seemed to think (Mr. Ambrose said) that if he 
could possibly reconcile the award of the arbitrator with the 
evidence given he ought not to grant the application for a 
jury. But he (Mr. Ambrose) submitted that that was not a 
true view to take. Appeal was given by the statute, and the 
judge must be satisfied upon the evidence that full compensa- 
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tion had been given and justice done, otherwise injustice might 
follow. He further submitted that upon the facts this was a 
strong case, and relief should be granted under it. 

The learned counsel was proceeding to examine and comment 
on the Act, pointing out that the Corporation had power to pull 
down buildings and construct cottages of a more modern and 
healthier character, compensation being awarded to disturbed 
owners, when Lord Justice Fry said he supposed the learned 
counsel would show what right he had to an appeal, and Mr. 
Ambrose turned his attention to that point during his sub- 
missions and arguments of about an hour. Lord Justice Lopes 
incidentally remarked that the outcry now heard from all 
quarters, and, as he thought, a very proper outcry, was that 
there were too many appeals, and the Act in question seemed to 
provide against it. 

Lord Justice Fry urged that this point should be dealt with 
as a preliminary, what had been done or left. undone being, for 
the moment, a secondary consideration, until power of appeal 
was shown. 

Here was a property, said Mr. Ambrose, which cost the 
appellants 7,000/., taken from them under an award of 3,700/.— 
(“By Mr. Rodwell Hunter,” interpolated Mr. Moulton)—and 
were they not to be allowed to appeal? 

Lord Justice Lopes: It is all subject to the view the 
judge in chambers may take of it. 

Mr. Ambrose, going on to state the point taken against him 
in the Divisional Court. The Court said the preliminary point 
must be settled first, whereupon Mr. Ambrose argued that the 
terms of the order brought him within power of appeal, and 
was followed by Mr. Stevenson on the point. 

Without hearing Mr. Moulton for the respondent Corpora- 
tion, the Master of the Rolls said the question whether it was 
just or unjust to take away a person’s property under such cir- 
cumstances as in this case, leaving the value of it to be deter- 
mined by an arbitrator to be appointed by the Board of Trade, 
was not before this Court, which had nothing to do with it. 
The 26th section of the schedule to the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act was headed “ Appeal,” and the word “appeal” 
appeared in the body of the section. The section provided 
that if a party was dissatisfied with the reference to arbitration 
he might, by obtaining leave of the High Court, appeal upon 
that Court or a judge thereof in chambers being satisfied that 
a failure of justice would take place if leave were not granted 
to submit the amount of proper compensation to a jury. 
Despite this bad grammar, he came to the conclusion that the 
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decision either of a judge or of a Divisional Court was final, 
and from it there was no appeal to this Court. The appeal 
consequently should, he thought, be dismissed, a 

The Lords Justices concurring, the appeal was dismissed 
accordingly, with costs. 


BUILDING REGULATIONS IN NOTTINGHAM. 


In the Nottingham Summons Court Mr. W. J. Watson, 
solicitor, was summoned on the Ist inst. as being the owner of 
a certain new building, situate on the Lenton Boulevard, did 
between March 2 and March 9 unlawfully allow such building 
to be occupied when, under section 17 of the Nottingham Im- 
provement Act (1878) it was not complete in some of the par- 
ticulars specified in the Act, and was in an unfit condition for 
human habitation. Section 17 of the Nottingham Improvement 
Act provided that every owner of a new building should, prior 
to the building: being occupied, give notice to the Corporation 
or to the surveyor in writing to the effect that the building was 
finished. Within fourteen days of such notice having been 
given it would be the duty of the Corporation to have the 
building inspected, and to ascertain if it was in a fit condition 
for habitation. If it was not in such condition, then the Cor- 
poration were to give notice of whatever defects existed to the 
owner, whose duty it would be to remedy them. If the defects 
were not remedied before the house was occupied then the 
owner was liable to a penalty of 57, and of 4os. for each day, 
from the time of occupation, that the defects were allowed to 
exist. The facts of this particular case were these. Mr. Watson, 
the defendant, was the owner of a block of twelve buildings, 
recently erected, on Lenton Boulevard, Notice had been given 
to the Corporation that the houses were completed, and in con- 
sequence of this the assistant building inspector visited the 
houses and found that the one in question, No. 332 Lenton 
Boulevard, was already occupied. It had not then been 
inspected by the Corporation. The inspector found certain 
defects, and notice was accordingly served upon defendant to 
remedy. The notice was served on the 3rd ult., and it was not 
until March 8 that the defects were remedied and the house 
placed in a proper condition for habitation. Defendant was, 
therefore, liable to a penalty of gos. for each day from March 3 
to March 9. 

Mr. John Lamb, assistant to the borough surveyor, stated 
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that he went to the house in question on February 12. It was 
then occupied, though it was deficient in certain respects 
according to the Act under which the summons was taken. 
There was no water laid down ; the sink waste-pipes were not 
trapped ; there was no pail in the closet ; there were no shoes 
at the foot of the downright pipe from the top closet ; and there 
were no syphons at the bottom of the rain-water pipes. The 
effect of these defects would be to allow the sewer-gas to escape 
and enter the house through the open windows. The house 
was not in a fit condition for occupation. He again inspected 
the house on the 3rd ult., when none of these defects had been 
remedied. The water, however, was being laid down, though 
there was none in use. On March 8, when he again visited the 
premises, the whole of the defects had been remedied. Cross- 
examined : He did not visit the premises between March 3 and 
March 8, and could not -say how much earlier than the latter 
date the repairs were effected. 

Mr. T. K. Gordon, building surveyor, said he went to the 
premises on the 4th ult. Some of the defects mentioned were 
then remedied, though the notice was not complied with 
altogether. Cross-examined : He had no complaint to make 
with regard to the execution of the work. It was true that the 
defendant’s representative went before the committee, by whom 
an offer was made to him to the effect that if the defendant 
would pay four guineas to the poor-box then these proceedings 
would be considered at an end. 

Mr. Charles Shaw said he entered the house on Thursday, 
February. 25. The water then was not laid on. In cross- 
examination witness said the keys were obtained by his wife 
from a joiner on the premises. He was in the house five weeks, 
but for that period only paid two weeks’ rent, not paying rent 
for the first two weeks. 

William Priestley, joiner, employed on the premises, said he 
had charge of the keys of the house in question. Mrs. Shaw, 
wife of the last witness, came to him and asked for the keys, 
saying she had received instructions from defendant’s office. 
He had received no other authority than this to deliver up the 
keys. 

Counsel for defendant said Mr. Watson was charged with 
having allowed this house to be occupied for a period of five or 
six days when it was not in tenantable condition. As to the 
offence itself, he thought their worships would agree with him 
that between March 3 and March 8 what was left undone with 
regard to the house might reasonably be described as mere 
finishing touches, and these small defects were put in proper 
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repair within a reasonable time and with reasonable expedition. 
But did Mr. Watson allow these premises to be occupied whilst 
it was even in these small particulars incomplete? He thought he 
would prove by the evidence he was about to call that the 
defendant did not allow the premises. to be occupied. He did 
not consider the payment of four guineas to the poor-box to be | 
a proper alternative to the penalty for such an offence as | 
defendant was charged with. It was like saying, We will | 
expose you by a prosecution if you don’t pay. a certain sum of | 
money to the poor-box. He considered it a very improper thing | 
to do. 

‘Mr. Edward Kirk, house agent, acting on behalf of Mr. 
Watson, said he had not let the house. He was called before 
the Works and Ways Committee and told that if he would pay 
four guineas to the poor-box these proceedings would not be 
taken. 

An office-boy in the employ of the last witness said he did | 
not let the house. Mrs. Shaw did call at the office to inquire | 
when the house would be ready, but he replied that he could , 
not exactly say. 

This closed the case. 

The Mayor said the Bench were agreed that an offence 
against the Act had been committed. Defendant would be 
fined 5/7. 


THE QUARRYING OF THE ABBEY CRAIG, STIRLING. 


-On Saturday afternoon the Stirling Town Council, who as 
patrons of Cowane’s Hospital are proprietors of the Abbey | 
Craig, on which the National Wallace Monument is erected, | 
visited the Craig for the purpose of inspecting the quarrying | 
operations of the County Council. Craigmill Quarry was first | 
visited, but here it was found that none of the rock was being | 
touched, although the County Council may resume quarrying | 
at any time. Craigton Quarry, which was next inspected, pre- | 
sented a very different scene. Several quarrymen were at. 
work and huge pieces of rock were hurled down during the 
meeting of the patrons, the work of destruction being evidently 
very rapid. Dean of Guild S, F. Millar, convener of Cowane’s 
Committee, who has taken the lead in the movement to pre- 
vent further quarrying the craig, saidJthat Provost Kinross had 
thought it to be his duty to call them together here, as patrons 
of Cowane’s Hospital, so that each one might see for himself 
the fuil extent of the destruction of the property that had taken 
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place—property that they were bound as trustees to preserve. 
I need not say, he continued, how much I approve of meeting 
at this spot, in the very face of the great mischief being done ; 
meeting as trustees to consider and to decide as to the best 
way for ever putting a stop to any further damage being made 
to this historic craig, with its walled-in picturesque woods 
covering an acreage of upwards of 75 acres, and with its lovely 
walks entering from all sides of the craig winding their shaded 
ways to the summit on which stands our great national monu- 
ment. This was handed over to our protection and care in 
1869, and in a few years thereafter, in 1876, our predecessors 
in office felt called upon to purchase at a very high price the 
adjacent property of Holehead, including the south-west front 
of the Abbey Craig, in order that the beautiful trees growing 
there might not be cut down, and that the upright cliff rocks 
would be left alone in all their rugged majesty to adorn the 
landscape, as they have done for so many centuries past, for 
as you all know, gentlemen, the former proprietor had really 
begun to cut them down, and the disastrous proceedings only 
came to an end when the property of Holehead was bought 
and paid for by the patrons of Cowane’s Hospital. Now we 
have come out here to-day to devise means to protect the 
north-east and east sides of this rocky hill, which the Scottish 


‘people will ever be deeply interested in, and, in fact, seeing the 


patrons had granted a free site for the national monument on 
its summit, the footpaths leading thereto necessarily became 
open to the public so far as giving access to the monument. 
The footpath entering from the north-east is within 21 yards of 


| this dangerous and unprotected quarry and where quarrying 


operations are in full swing daily, and surely it is time for us as 
patrons to take action, as no doubt Scotsmen of every clime 
expect us to be watchful to protect the nation’s interest in this 
craig and its amenity, and to effect this we are not called upon 
to purchase at all, but to proceed in the plainest constitutional 
manner, by resolving unanimously to get our member, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman, to give notice in the House of Commons 
that he will bring in a Bill craving Parliament to protect the 
Abbey Craig at Stirling from being further broken up for 
maintenance of road purposes by County Council authority. 
I am sure, gentlemen, we are all of one opinion, and that the 
unanimous voice of this meeting is, that the gentlemen of the 
County Council will find stones for the roads from another 
place in the county, as good whin rock is procurable through- 
out all Stirlingshire and more central for them, and let this 
grand old craig alone, which lies in the extreme north-east 
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border line of the county ; in fact, till last year, one-half of the | materially with manufacturing interests. The question of 
craig enclosed grounds was part of Clackmannanshire. I beg | liquid pollution is a more difficult one, and requires special 
therefore to move accordingly, and to leave this matter in the | inquiry into the nature and amount of the various effluents, and 
hands of Cowane’s Committee with powers, and that the clerk | the present report mainly refers to this part of the subject. On 
should be instructed to intimate the finding of the patrons to | commencing the inquiry I was furnished with a report issued 
the Stirlingshire County Council. I am personally disposed to | by the Rivers Committee of the Manchester Corporation, dated 
go still further, and would suggest that in the event of the | September 1891. This report contains a list of 296 works on 
County Council agreeing, at their first meeting, to leave the | the banks of the river Irwell and its tributaries. _ From this list 
quarry for good at the end of this season, the patrons should | I selected a certain number of works to be visited as repre- 
forego their claim against them for the rock they have already | senting the various trades on the bank of the river. Together 
taken out and for which they have never paid a penny. Surely | with these I added several works situated in the Mersey water- 
this, gentlemen, will show them that we are in earnest to have | shed. In all forty-one works, carefully selected as typical, have 
the craig preserved. I may state that our surveyor informs | been visited and inspected, and thus evidence obtained to 
me that the quantity of rock already blasted out from this side | enable me to advise the committee as to the best steps to be 
of the craig which we are facing amounts to no less than | taken to prevent pollution. The works inspected are classed 
130,000 tons, the quarry face being about 70 feet high, not to| under the following heads :—1. Calico printing and dyeing 
speak of the way in which they are levelling down our grand | (fifteen works visited). 2. Bleach (six works visited). 3. Wool 
trees right and left, regardless of the unsightly appearance they | scouring, fulling and felting (four works visited). 4. Paper- 
are making of the craig. Bailie Forrest seconded the Dean’s | making (five works visited). 5. Tanneries (two works visited). 
motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 6. Fellmongers (one works visited). 7. Silk dyeing (four 
works visited). 8. Chemical works (four works visited). 

1. Calico Printing and Dye Works.—With regard to both 
these trades, it is well to remark that since the introduction of 
artificial colouring matters, and of wood extracts of madder 
root and of the wood itself, the pollution arising from these 
works is very much less now than formerly, although even at 
present a considerable amount of pollution does exist. This 
pollution, however, is mainly confined to a portion of the total 
amount of water employed. The volume of effluent is very 
large, and serious pollution must continue so long as all the 
wash waters are allowed to mix with the waste liquids from the 
various processes. The treatment of so large a volume is a 
serious ‘question, but much less so if the manufacturer were 
advised to separate the wash waters (which might without 
serious damage be returned to the stream, as they contain no 
solids, and are only as a rule slightly coloured) from the more 
concentrated and impure waters which require treatment. The 
manufacturer would then have only thoroughly to cleanse a 
portion of the total amount of effluent. The process of 
purification to be adopted must obviously depend, as the Royal 
Commissioners reported in 1870, upon the position of the 
manufacturer on the stream, the space at his disposal, and other 
circumstances. Efficient methods for purification of the foul 
effluent are well known, and how this is to be accomplished, 
whether by means of subsidence (with or without the addition 


THE PURIFICATION OF THE MERSEY AND IRWELL. 


THE following report on the condition of the rivers has been 
prepared by Sir H. E. Roscoe for the information of the Mersey 
and Irwell Joint Committee :— , 


I may commence this preliminary report by stating my 
opinion that of the two sources of pollution, viz. sewage and | 
manufacturing refuse, the first is by far the most serious. With 
the sewage, however, I am not at present concerned. As 
regards the second, upon which I have to report, I may 
remark that the practical question is not whether the waters of . 
our Lancashire rivers can ever be made fit for domestic use, but 
by what means they can be rendered inoffensive. I am also of 
opinion, as expressed in my letter to your clerk of November 23, ° 
1891, that the application of uniform standards of purity, so far 
as manufacturing processes are concerned, to rivers throughout 
the watershed is inexpedient, but that in every case the best 
practicable means for preventing pollution must be adopted. 
The first necessity is that all solid matter must be excluded 
from the stream, according to clause 2 of the draft of the 
Mersey and Irwell Joint Committee Act, 1892, and, in my 
opinion, this can be effectively done without inierfering 
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(Mr. WuirTe's System), 


; oo For Churches, Schools, 
Oi 7) iy, \\ ces, &c. 

\ \\ \S \i on application to 
SOON i‘ THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
YY), Uy Woop Pavinc anp STEAM 

WYO Joinzry Worxs, 
(fie Clapham Junction, S.W. 
JOHN CL ARK, 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High 8t., New Oxford St., W.C., 
Manufacturer of every de- 
scription of useful 
_and orna- 
mental 


Sieves, 
Lime Screens. 
Special low Quotationa 
. for Wirework for the protec- 
e tion of Windows and Skylights. Price 
a Lists and Illustrations post free on application, 
Nicsaat ee ae. per toot super. Estab. 1355. 
5 n a ss : -“ ” njal 
Attention given to Architects’ jean! Rist cata 


PA uy ING ADVANTAGES._The Framework is cast in one solid piece. 
8 


N & LANC 
go 4Syy 
“Rey 


LONDON &N 


Lig 


A) FIRE 


wi 


FIRE 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to Builders and 
Architects for introduction of Business. 


Security for Fire Insurers, £2,865,580. 


THE “INFANT” DYNAMO, 


ARCHITECTS are invited to SPECIFY it 
for small Electrie Lighting Plants, 


The Armature can be taken outin afew seconds. There 
are no loose wires dangling from the brush-holders. 
The ‘Infant’’ Dynamo attains the high efficiency of 
92 percent. Full particulars and prices on application, 


Estimates and full particular: |H. AUSTIN, Florence Works, Armley, LEEDS. 


FIRE ESCAPE STAIRS, 


LION FOUNDRY CO., 


RE 49 QUEEN VICTORIAST., LONDON, E.C. 


WORKS :—KIRKINTILLOCH, N.B. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
i 


MANSFIELD. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


rINSTALLATIONS GUARANTEED. 


FRANK SUTER & CO., 


66 BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


BEST BLINDS 


IN EVERY 
QUALITY 
AND 
STYLE. 


Town and 
Country Houses, 
Mansions, 
Castles, &c., fitted 
to the very best 
advantage 
in every case. 


Established over 
&@ Quarter of a 
FESTOON. Century. 


G. A. WILLIAMS & SON, 


21 QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BAYSWATER, 


W. F. STANLEY, 
Mathematical Instrument Manufacturer 


To H.M, Government, Council of India, Science and Ari 
Department, Admiralty, dc. 
Mathematical, Drawing and Surveying Instruments of every 
description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode. 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade 
Address—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Also New Store, at 64 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
GOLD MEDAL, Inyentions{Exnibition, 1885, 


WwW. 
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of chemical agents) or by filtration, is a question which each | 
manufacturer must settle for himself. In cases where land is | 
not available, either for filtration or even subsidence, the desir- 
ability of allowing the manufacturer to pass his fouler effluent 
or a portion of it direct into the sewer must be considered. I | 
may state that the effluent from this class of works would not 
have any injurious effect on the sewers provided that solid 
matter and sludge are excluded. 

2. With regard to the effluent from bleachworks, the pollu- 
tion is not of a serious character. It’consists essentially of a 
solution of chloride of calcium, containing in some cases traces 
of free chlorine, which may be thrown into a river in consider- 
able quantities without rendering the water offensive ; on the 
other hand, the entrance into the stream of the lime sludge 
derived from the manufacture of bleaching liquor from bleaching | 
powder must be strictly prohibited. 

3. In the case of wool scouring, fulling and felting works ! 
the pollution is serious. The effluent contains alkali, soapy | 
and oily matters, fullers’ earth and blue colouring. The oils, ' 
which are derived not only from the soap used in the process of 
manufacture, but also from the natural oil existing in the wool, | 
are combined with a portion of the alkali. At one of the works 
included in this class a method of purification has been : 
adopted which I have personally inspected, and which I found 
to be perfectly efficacious. This is done by chemical pre- | 
cipitation and subsequent filtration. The cost is inconsider- | 
able, and is rendered less by the fact that much of the refuse 
oils and fats can be regained. I have no hesitation, therefore, 
in advising that all works of this class should be compelled to 
adopt similar means for the purification of their effluents ; 
indeed, it is satisfactory to learn that the attention of other wool 
scourers having been called to the character of this process, 
the adoption of the plan is likely to become general. 

4. Paper-making is a very large trade on the streams, and 
is the cause of a serious amount of pollution. Great progress 
in utilising the waste material has, however, been made during 
the last few years, and several paper manufacturers on the 
stream already do all that is practicable in this respect. Others, | 
however, are less careful, and measures must be taken to insist 


upon these taking like precautions. These precautions are (1) 
in preventing the dirt from rag washing, lime, fibrous matter, 
&c., from passing into the stream (this is accomplished by sub- | 
sidence) ; (2) in the evaporation of the soda liquors derived ; 
from the boiling of the esparto, straw, &c., this latter process | 
being remunerative. The large volume of water used in the 


HOWARD 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak “A 45 13..8d, fa 
4 Walnut ,, és 1s. 11d. ~ 

Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 108. a square. 

Solid l-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s, a square. 


BILLS 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


manufacture for washing purposes may without damage be 
admitted direct into'the river, provided means be taken to pre- 
vent the passage of waste fibrous material. 

5. Tanning.—The direct entrance into the streams of all 
liquids, as well as solids, from tanyards must be strictly pro- 
hibited, as the effluents are of a very offensive and putrescible 
character. They possess, however, manurial value, and where 
sewers exist these liquids may with propriety be sent down 
them, especially as their volume is not large. In cases where 
sewers do not exist, a special treatment must be adopted. No 
attempt has yet been made by any tanner on the streams to 
purify his effluent. 

6. Fellmongers.—In this trade the waste products are very 
offensive. At present the whole of the foul liquors go direct 
into the streams, polluting the water for a considerable distance. 
Where sewers exist the liquids, after subsidence, might be then 
got rid of. In other cases some method of purification, such as 
is used in the case of sewage, must be adopted. In one works 
preparations for such a treatment have been made, but not yet 
put into operation. It is very advisable that this should be done 
at once. 

7. Silk Dyeing.—Formerly the waste-products from this 
trade polluted the river considerably, but at present there is 
little more to complain of than the admission of coloured 
water. The worst of this should be separated and filtered, as 
in the case of calico-printing and dyeing works. 

8. Chemical Works.—In the case of chemical works, the 
variety of materials used and of the products made is so great 
that it is impossible to report upon these as a class. In each 
case special examination must be made, and care taken that the 
best practical means to prevent pollution is adopted. Several 
works were visited, but no serious pollution was observed, 
except in the case of tar works, in which sulphate of ammonia 
is manufactured. In this process lime sludge is run into the 
river. This must be stopped by putting down depositing tanks 
for subsidence and cooling. By this means the larger portion of 
the tarry matter, which at present enters the stream, would also 
be arrested. This plan is in operation in one works. 

In conclusion I may add that my investigation has shown 
that very much may be done to improve the condition of the 
streams by careful inspection and friendly communication with 
the manufacturers, who have met me in a most conciliatory 
spirit, and this without interfering with the important trades of 
the district or harassing the manufacturers in carrying out their 
processes. 


& SONS, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND STEAM POWER. 


Solid 4-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
aid and polished, from £5 a square, 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from Is. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Heartha. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to the above quotatiens for 


OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 


& SONS 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 


Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 
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The committee have decided to commence test actions 
against the Corporations of Bury and Macclesfield, and, in case 
of success, actions against the other authorities implicated will 
follow. 


REFUSE-DESTRUCTOR FOR EDINBURGH. 


Avr the last meeting of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court, 
Dean of Guild Miller presiding, a petition was presented by 
the magistrates to erect the Powderhall district refuse disposal 
works, consisting of refuse-destructor of ten cells, fumes, 
cremators, dampers, ventilating arrangements, flues and 
chimney-stalk, destructor buildings, engine and engine-house, 
boiler, high and low-level railways and courtyards, with the 
necessary boundary and retaining walls, district stable and other 
offices. There was no opposition, and warrant was granted. 
The stables, which will front Broughton Road, are to have 
Baronial features, and will screen the destructor and works. 
There will be accommodation at the works for 120 to 150 tons 
of refuse daily, and the maximum daily burning will be about 
1o tons a cell, or 100 tons in all. In other words, a third of the 
total daily city refuse will be disposed of at this district destruc- 
tor. It is estimated that the total cost of the destructor build- 
ings, including stables and also plant, will be 16,0007. At the 
premises, shop-refuse, household garbage and ashes will be 
treated. In accordance with the existing arrangements of the 
Cleansing Department, the carts will take the stuff to the 
destructor in the morning. The destructor itself will be en- 
closed in a capacious building, so as to admit of storage for the 
day’s collection. In order to prevent nuisance from any effluvia 
arising from the refuse deposited, a large fan is provided with 
tubes, so as to draw off any offensive odours, which, owing to 
the double action of the fan, will be discharged through these 
tubes into the destructor furnaces,"and there consumed. As 
each cart arrives at the works, the stuff will be tipped out of it 
on to the top of the destructor furnace. -The refuse is then 
passed through a feeding-hole on to a coking plate, where a 
drying process goes on preparing the refuse for rapid combus- 
tion. After thus undergoing a slight process of drying the 
“charge,” as it is called, is spread over the area of incandescent 
cinders to a depth of 8 or 9 inches. The draught and the blast 
accelerate the process of burning. The fumes and the smoke 
and dust pass into a large smoke-flue, and are thereafter con- 
ducted over a cremator which has a furnace fed by “ screened ” 
ashes from the refuse or coke. The effect of the cremator is 


to resolve any offensive gases intc harmless gases by killing all 
noxious fumes. As showing the economic principles that will 
prevail, with of course due attention to efficiency, it may be 
mentioned that, while from “screened” material it is expected 
to get a sufficient supply of ashes to keep the furnaces going, 
any ashes or clinkers that will not burn will be taken out of the 
furnace, and being innocuous they can, it is said, be disposed of 
in any way, as, for instance, in making roads, The top of the 
chimney of the cremator will be 120 feet above the level of 
Broughton Road. It is expected that the discharge from the 
chimney will be only a white-looking innocuous vapour. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. “, 

5535. Gottlob Haussermann, for “A combined walking- 
stick and holder for surveying-instruments.” 

5547. Alfred Julius Boult, for “ Improvements in hinges,” . 

5552. Frederick Henry Young, for “ Improvements in con- 
nection with door-curtains.” 

5567. James Holt and Alfred Holt, for “A combined ash- 
pan, cinder-sifter and dustbin for cottage and other fireplaces.” 

5603. Squire Fawthrop and Edwin Fawthrop, for “An im- 
proved method or system of glazing, opening skylights or other 
form of windows.” mm 

5635. John Taylor, for “ Improved construction of pulley.” 

5644. Arthur Lamplough, for ‘Improvements. in sash- 
fasteners.” 

5682. Joseph White, for “ The automatic grip sash-holder.” 

5714. Alexander Cleland, for “Improvements in holdfasts 
for window-blind cords and other cords and ropes,” 

5782. William Whitehead, for ‘‘Improvement in parallel 
vices.” 
To INVENToRS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free. —Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


IGHTING 


By CENTRAL STATIONS, for Cities, Towns, &c. 


And Electric Transmission of Power carried out in any part of the World, for Tramways, 


Light Railways, Gold Mining Plant, &c. &c. ; 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, 


ENGINES, BOILERS, 


DYNAMOS, 
Motors, Switches, Accumulators, Cut-outs, Lamps, &c., by Bells, Batteries, Indicators, Pulls, Pushes, 


ALTERNATORS, 


Fire and Burglar Alarms, Gas Lighters, &c. 


Isolated Plants for Lighting Country Mansions, Houses, Shops, Offices, &c. 


Estimates Free. 


Electric Bells fitted to Hotels, Houses, Lifts, Clubs, &c. Experienced Engineers sent to all parts. 


The ‘‘Diamond” Quick-Break SWITCHES. Largest Sale in the World. Best Make throughout. 
The ‘‘ Diamond” Single-Coil ELECTRIC BELL. Price only 3s. each. 


UNITED, 


H4. 
t 


LIMITED, 


DAWSt 


ELECTRICAL AND GENERAL ENGINEERS, 
CONTRACTORS, FOUNDERS, AND BOILER MAKERS, 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY of all kinds. 


Makers of Electrical Apparatus of every description. 


Head Office :—88 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


= Works :—London, Manchester, Kidsgrove and Chiswick. 
ke” Visitors to the Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition should see our Stand, No. 103, North Nave. 


ET 


Show-rooms :—34 Cannon St., E.C. 
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THE 


Architect and Gontract Beporter, 


TRE BLACKMAN VENTILATING GU. 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful 

Instaliations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, 

Builders, and others who are practically ‘interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


sa \WARMING anD VENTILATING. 


TRADE MARK 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BATLEY.—April 20.—For Building Technical School. 
H. B. Buckley, Architect, 8 East Parade, Leeds. 

* BATTERSEA PARK.—April 29.—For Building Gymnasium, 
&c. ; also at Victoria Park. The Architect to the County 
Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BEVERLEY.—April 22.—For Building Workhouse Infirmary, 
Messrs. Howe & Foley, Architects, Beverley. 

BLACKPOOL.—April 21.—For Building Police Station, with 
Houses for Officials, Men, &c., Recreation Rooms, Boundary 
Walls, &c. Mr. J. Wolstenholme, Borough Engineer. 

BROUGHTON.—April 23.—For Erection of School Buildings. 
Messrs. Hart & Dawson, Architects, 21 King Street, Wakefield. 

Bury.—For Building Royal Hotel. Messrs. Maxwell & 
Tuke, Architects, 29 Princess Street, Manchester. 

CARLISLE. — April 23.— For Widening Waver 
Wigton. Mr. G. J: Bell, County Surveyor, Carlisle. 

CorkK.—April 20. 4 hee Lavatories, Baths, Heating, Plumb- 
ing and Glazing, for Asylum Extension. The Secretary, Board 
of ( Control, Custom House, Dublin. : 

DUNDALK.—April 19.—For Building Schools. 
Logan, Architect, Francis Street, Dundalk, 

DURHAM. —April 18.—For Building Dwelling-house at 
Northend, Low Dryburn. — Mr. .W. Cook, 59 Saddler Street, 
Durham. 

East DuLwicH.—April 20.—For Building Fire Brigade 
Station. The Architect, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

ELcin.—April 20.—For Building Mansion. Mr. C. C. 
Doig, Architect, 147 High Street, Elgin. 

HALIFAX.—April 19.—For Shop and Business Premises, 
Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office Buildings, 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—April 21.—For Building Technical School. 
Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, George Street, Halifay. 

Kinc’s NorTON.—April 18.—For Extension of Sewers. 
Mr. Robert Godfrey, Surveyor, 23 Valentine Road, King’s 
Heath. 

LEEDs.—April 22.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Cross- 
gates. Mr. G. F. Danby, Architect, 46 Great George Street, 
Leeds. 

LEIGHLIN.—April 27.—For Additions to Parish Church. 
Mr. W. G. Doolin, M.A., Architect, 20 Ely Place, Dublin. 

MANCHESTER.—April 26.—For Building Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings, Pollard Street. Messrs. Spalding & Cross, Architects, 
15 Queen Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

NEWPORT.—April 30.—For Remon of Shoal in the River 
Usk, by Dredging. Mr. L. F. Vernon Harcourt, 6 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

POCKLINGTON. — April 27.— For Construction of Pipe 
Sewers, Brick Settling Tanks, Concrete Main Carriers, &c., 
and Preparing Land for Sewage Purification. Mr. G. Bohn, 
Engineer, Imperial Chambers, Hull. 

PRESTON.-—Apri! 16—For Pulling Down Inn and Building 
Two Dwellings on the Site. Mr. ae Nevett, Architect, 41 
Fishergate, Preston. 

SHOREDITCH.—April 19.—For Additions to Town Hall, 
Old Street. Mr. Barry, Architect, 1 Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 

SOWERBY BRIDGE.—April 21.—For Building Semi-detached 
House and Thirteen other Houses. Messrs. "Ut tley & Gray, 
Architects, 10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


Mr. 


Bridge 


Wire bles 


STAINLAND.—April 27.—For Building Board School and 
Classrooms. Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Architects, 
Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

ST. PANCRAS. —April 27.—For Completion of New Work- 
house, King’s Road. Messrs. A. &.C.. Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

- THURGOLAND.—April 20.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel 
and School., Mr. George Moxon, Architect, Central Chambers, 
Church Street, Barnsley. 


TENDERS. 


BEDMINSTER. 
For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Star Inn, Bedminster. 
Mr. EDWARD W. BARNES, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Bristol. 
Quantities by Architect. 


Eastabrook & Sons, Bristol «£1,248i150 0 
Bale & Westlake, Bristol . aul ,205aT O50 
J. Perkins, Bristol 1,200 0 O 
Cowlin & Son, Bristol 1518 701 nO 
W. Church, Bristol. . 1,178 0 0 
E. T. Hatherley, Bristol . i430" oO 
G. Humphreys, Bristol. . 1,089 0 o 
A. J. BEAVEN, Bristol (accepted ) 1,050 O oO 
Architect’s estimate : 117A On O 


BRIDLINGTON. 


-For Constructing Northern Outfall Sewer, for the Local Board. 


Mr. R. RAILSTON BROWN, PuRVEY On 


J. Fisher, Castleford. : fil 26Gm.o 10 
T. Bell, Market Weighton 11 50g OuO 
B. ROBINSON, Hull (accepted). 1,097 4 0 
Surveyor’s estimate . 1,100, 6 O..C 


BRIGHTON. 


For Building Mission Hall and School, Sutherland Road, 


Brighton. Mr. W. H. Nasu, Architect, 42 Ship Street, 
Brighton. Quantities by Architect. 
W. Allfrey, Brighton .. 3 s 14s O10 
W. Taylor, Brighton. P:205i10- 0 
A, Wilkinson, Brighton M2744 O20 
Sattin & Evershed, Brighton £2504 01 0 
\WiIPa Freeman; Brighton ‘ , 1.2262 Of Oo 
AS Ks LOCKYER, Brighton (acceple: ) 1,220:.--0—-O 
BURTON -ON-TRENT. 
For Sulphate of Ammonia Plant, for the Town Council. Mr 
F. L. RAMSDEN, Engineer, Burton-on-Trent. 
M. Schwab, Manchester : Loon ©, 0 
J. Abbot & Co, Limited, Gateshead 955° 0 oO 
R. & J. Dempster, Newton Heath 7O2 2 OF 6 
H. Simon, Manchester. 597 10 O 
Goddard, "Massey & Warner, Nottingham 530° 0 0 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co, : 500 0 O 
C. & W. WALKER, Donnington (accepted ) 499 0 0 
Manchester Technical Laboratory 460 0 O 


For Supply, Construction and Fixing of Cake iron Service Tar 
and Ammoniacal Liquor Tank, with Pump, a Valves, 


&c., for the Town Council. Mr. F. L. RAMSDEN, 

Engineer. 
Ayrshire Foundry Company, Limited . £2,993 13m: 
Silvester & Co., Newcastle, Staffs. isifey Gy 7) 
Oakes & Co., London . : 540 12 8 
W. Abel, Derby 508 13 6 
Whessoe Foundry Co., “Darlington 496 12 Oo 
Holmes & Co., Huddersfield Agree Pa 
Buxton & Thornley, Burton-on-Trent . 437 14 8 
Patent Shaft and Axle-tree Co., Wednesbury AD LOO 
Cockey & Sons, Limited, Frome. ; A222 10 
TATTERSALL & SON, Elland (accepied ) 393 17. O 


: any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
/ Electric Current is avai'able for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLACKMAN, 


Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 


J LID. 


THE Age BLACKMAN. 


) BUACKMAR | 


TRADE MARK 


Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


Head Office:—63 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW. 
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CASTLE DONINGTON. 
For Carrying Out Works of Water Supply at ‘Castle Donington, 
for the Shardlow Rural Pano erat 


Jones & Fitzmorris “& 1,999 9 Oo 

Green, Rotherham 1,977 9 0 

Todd, Derby 1,919 90 0 

Vickers, Nottingham 1,905]0 oO 

Prick & SHARDLOW (accepted) 1,780 0 0 
COVENTRY. 

For Building Coventry Public Baths. Mr. Haroip T. 


BURGESS and Messrs. SPALDING & Cross, Joint Architects. 
Messrs. F. G. W. Buss & G, FLEETWOOD, Surveyors, 
15 Furnival’s Inn, W.C. 


Balaam Bros., London : < ° & 18,999 £949 
F, N. Stephens, Aston : ° 18,600 1,170 
Gould & Brand, London : 18, 179 762 
J. T. Wingrove, Northampton .. 5 ‘ 16,978 987 
Reid, Blight & Co., Plymouth . 02163935 899 
Thos. Lowe & Sons, Burton § ch Aab16,55e 960 
John Allen & Sons, London ; « sOTeMlIGaT7 995 
G. F. Smith & Sons, Leamington - 16,290 970 
CG. G. Hill, Coventry : : 15,076 824 
Chas. W. King, Cheltenham : e 13,500 799 


The second column of figures include for fSandations being 
carried to a lower level, if necessary. 


CREDITON. 

For New Frontage to Banking Premises, Crediton, Devon, for 
the Devon and Cornwall Banking Company, Limited. Mr. 
GEO. SOUDON BRIDGMAN, M.S.A., Architect, Torquay 
and Paignton. 


W. P. BERRY, Crediton (accepted ) .£492 0 0 


DEVONPORT. 
For Wood-Paving remaining Portion of the Carriageway of 
Fore Street, Devonport. Mr. JOHN F.’ Burns, Borough 
Surveyor. 


J. Shaddock, Plymouth Fi3990. Jo" ‘0 
Shaddock Bros., Plymouth 1;367 ‘O" 0 
T. Shaddock, Plymouth i,§92°177 6 
J. Parsons, Plymouth : 1452 0138n0 
C. L. DUKE, Plymouth (accepted) 8 


GATESHEAD. 
For Building Primitive Methodist Church, Vestries, &c., Dur- 
ham Road, Gateshead. 


Woodall & Wilson, Gateshead . ‘ 2 £4,869 1 5 
J. L. Miller, Tynemouth . A . . « . 782 Ae 
H. Brown & Co., Newcastle . ; : Sst sy: ae 
T. & R. Lamb, Gateshead P oA 26R eas 
HASWELL & WAUGH, Gateshead (accepted ) Sg aera 


¢ 


KINGSBRIDGE. 
For Proposed New Banking Premises and Post Office, Kings- 
bridge, Devon, for the Devon and Cornwall Banking Com- 


pany, Limited. Mr. G. SOUDON BRIDGMAN, M.5S.A., 

Architect, Torquay and Raignton, 
J. we Berry, Plymouth é sales £31350 °o.0 
G. Hooper, Kingsbridge . - Q 3,340 0 O 
G. Shellabear, Plymouth . ; 3,230 .0..0 
J. Finch, Plymouth . 3,157. 100 
Rabbich & Brown, Paignton : soi. tah eas 
Drew Bros., Paignton " : 3 2 Ole Om 
eR Webber, Paignton (accepted ) . . 9, 2, 90D haa 


KIRKBY FOLLY. 
oo Building Store, Lowmoor Road, for the Kirkby Folly 


Equitable Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. A. H. 

HIND, Architect, 3, Greyfriars, Leicester. 
G. A. Pillat, Nottingham, . ; ; ‘ £638 ome) 
J. Orscroft, Nottingham : : : ‘ 630 15 oO 
Hardington & Elliot, Leicester ; 615 10 0 
Baines & Tait, Kirkby Folly . . 585 10 oO 
H. Gilbert, Kirkby Folly. lia 
eae Se SHARLEY, Kirkby Folly (accepted) - +. ae tee 


LEEDS. 
For Building Three Houses, Armley Road. Messrs. SWALE 
& MITCHELL, Architects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 
Thompson & Sons, Skinner Lane, brick, stone and concrete. 
C. Hague, Kingston Road, carpenter and joiner. 
A. B. Cromack, Prospect Works, "Armley, plumber and giazier. 
Robert Brunton, Lovell Road, plasterer. 
Wm. Atkinson, Whitehall Road, slater. 
John Robinson, Kirkgate, painter. 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS.) | — 
BUILDER’S 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”. SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


cae oe 


Considerable Reduction in Prices. 
Improved Design and Action. 


ee 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


\ ‘CONDON SHOW ROOM 155. QUEEN VIETORIAST f E.C. 


G.WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 


rooms in London for Stove Grates, 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 


<=) HEATING 
© APPARATUS, 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


=, Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Recommended by many of the most eminent 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


Every kind of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
near Manchester, 


KINDS 


STOVES AND FIRE GRATES. 


AND EVERY KIND OF 
Hot Water Heaters. 


Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 


Kitchen 


pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates,| #tns Corpus Cail "Qolree, ee 
Raili » & Book of Testi ials f ded Grati lication to 
“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, Heating and Ventilating, berstl water Work, JOHN GRUNDY 
ase. 
‘Burton Weir” Tile Banzls and Hearths. 


BATTERSEA. 


eae CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London W.C. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


With Lifting Fire. 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM, Estab. 1854... 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


egrams: : oyu GRUNDY, tent PP 
N.B. —Porfeot Success Guaranteed or No Pay. 


Head Office & Works:— 
POWNALL ROAD, 


WELLINGTON STREET 


“= Tye THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE.“ 
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EH 


SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON. 


For Building Warehouse at Rear of the Three Nuns Tavern, 


Aldgate, for Mr. J. W. Galton. Mr. R. A. LEWCOCK, 
Architect, 88 a A ake Street Within. 


Atherton & Latta -& i722 40 %0 
Courtney & Fairbairn. ‘ : : 1,649 0 O 
Todd. : “ . ; aes ‘ «15549207 © 
Ivory. ; : é ( ; . é £75400 0". 0 
Spencer & Co. . : : : : P1010". 0 
Poller : : ; 3 1,480 0 O 
Edwards & Medway . d : . 1,460 0 Oo 
GILL BROS. (accepted) . . . 1,400 0 O 


For Alterations and Additions to the Blakesley Arms, Station 
Road, Manor Park, for Mr. T. Bettesworth. Mr. FRED. 
A. ASHTON, Architect, so Crooked Lane. 


W. Shurmur : . : «£594 0.0 
North Bros. . . , ‘ . ° »2 5340 70 
Coulsell Bros. ; j 2 ; - “437,40 50 
Br -Volier. _. : : : : Z : stig “Cyc 
W. Watson . E 462s 018 O 
HEARLE & FARROW (accepted . 460 0 O 


For Making Roads and Laying Out Grounds at the Rotherhithe 
Infirmary, for the Guardians of the St. Olave’s Union. 


Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, Architects, 31 Tooley 
Street, London Bridge. 
Seyssel Asphalte Cone: ° < . “4715140770 
HoBMAN & Co. (accepted ¥. : 669 0 O 


For Tiling to the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit Extension, 
Chancery Lane, for Mr. Thomas Clarke. Mr. WILLIAM 

A. Burr, M S.A., Architect, 65 stipe ai Lane. 
DOULTON & Co. (accepted) : a eee aden Oe, O 


For Brasswork to New Staircase, &c., of the Chancery Lane 
Safe Deposit Extension, Chancery Lane, for Mr. Thomas 
Clarke. Mr. WILLIAM A. BurRR, M.S.A., Architect, 65 
Chancery Lane. 

COMYN CHING & Co. (accepted) a i62063°177.7.6 


For Marblework to Steps of the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit 


Extension, Chancery Lane, for Mr. Thomas Clarke. Mr. 
Wiit1aAM A. BurRR, M.S.A., Architect, 65 Chancery 
Lane. 

MULLIS (accepted) : : . “ ‘ » £20 '0),0 


ELECTRIC 


DALSTON. 


PATERSON 


Telephone No. 1140. 


LIGHTING. 


38 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 


LONDON— continued, 

For Erection: of Fire-escape Stairs at the Rotherhithe In- 
firmary, for the Guardians of the St. Olave’s Union. 
Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, Architects, 31 Tooley 
Street, London Bridge. 


Coalbrookdale Co, . é ; ; -£1,441 0 0 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein : 1,098 o oO 
T.&W. Cole . é ; 834 0.0 
J. F. Clark : ° : ; : : oh ASZO OO 
G. F. Darby & Co. . . ‘ F ; . 720 0 O 
Constructional Iron Co. 588 0 oO 


For Building Stable and: Coach- ‘Boece at Aberglasiyn, Wood- 
bury Down Road, Amhurst Park, for Mr. F. Snowden. 
Messrs. HOMER & ’RIDLER, Architects, 35 Bucklersbury. 


Vivian . : - £,80t "6. 50 
Heyworth: . 745 0 O 
Stapleton 710 0 O 
Staines & Son. 698 oOo Oo 
Ivory (accepted ) . 695 0 O 


NANTGAREDIG. 

For Erection and Completion of Stables and Laundry, for Mr. 
E. H. Bath, J.P., High Sheriff for Caermarthenshire. 
Messrs. J. BUCKLEY WILSON, F.R.I.B.A., and GLEN- 
DINNING MOXHAM, M.S.A. , Architects, Swansea. 


“Dd. Jenkins, Swansea £1,420 0 © 
Thomas Watkins & Co., Swansea 1,391') (0 “0 
Hy. Billings, Swansea ‘ 1,075,750 © 
Bennett Bros., Swansea 1,025 40. 0 
Jab: WILLIAMS, Knighton (accepted ) 995 0 oO 


For Erection and Completion of a Lodge, for Mr, E. H. Bath, 
J.P., High Sheriff for Caermarthenshire. Messrs. J. 
BUCKLEY WILSON, F.R.I.B.A., and GLENDINNING Mox- 
HAM, M.S.A., Architects, Swansea. 


Hy. Billings, Swansea . J £54410 0 
Bennett Bros., Swansea 500 O O 
Dd. Jenkins, Swansea . 490 O O 
Thomas Watkins & Co., Swansea 466 14 3 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Knighton (accepted ) ALS ONO 


NEATH. 

For Erection and Completion of Stables, near the Gnoll, Neath. 
Messrs. J. BUCKLEY WILSON, F.R.I.B.A., and GLEN- 
DINNING MOxHAM, M.S.A., Architects, Swansea. 

D. C. JONES, Gloucester (accepted ) £220) 700 


Glasgow Branch :— 


STREET. 


& COOPER, 


“Patella, London.” 


ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELEOTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGE, 


& 


dR EIVEAWN, 


ZO2 PHENIX ST., ST. PANCRAS, LONDON, N.W. 


N.B.—These Com- 
panies are not con- 
nected with any 
Association. 


& 


N.B.—A moderate 
Stock of Blue, Red 
and Glazed Goods 


Quotations will be 
given for large or 
small quantities at 
the lowest possidle 
rates. 


WHITE GLAZED BRICKS & TILES (The Lane End Works, Lim.) 
BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE BRICKS, COPINGS, &c. (P.& S. Wood.) 
COLOURED GLAZED BRICKS (South Buckley Rock Brick Co. Lim.) 
RED FACING PRESSED & SANDSTOCKS (Ellis, Partridge & Co.) 


always kept at the 
Depoit— 
New St. Pancras 
Goods Station, 
Euston Road. 


London Offices and Show-rooms:—200 & 202 PHCENIX STREET, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 


PATENT “PARQUET. 
ILLINGWORTH 


PATENT SCHOOL E 


oooh Se pele A 


, INGHAM & CO. 


Chief Offices :— 


LEEDS. 


Telegrams, 
Gebthonet. 


Showroom and 
Office in 


LONDON “sé."Southwarks se. 
"35000. 


Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 


Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:—68 OXFORD STREET 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. Ct 


SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 


187 WEST REGENT 


Telegraphic Address :— 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NETHERTHONG. NORTHWICH. 
For Construction of: Storage Reservoir and Works in Con-| For Enlargement of Workhouse, Northwich. Mr. J. CAWLEY, 
nection, at BrownhilJ, Netherthong,; near Holmfirth. Mr. |, Architect, Northwich. 
J. BARROWCLOUGH, Surveyor, Royd Top, Holmfirth. ' W. Molyneux, Northwich. : : ; -43)800 O O 
Reservotr: P. Taylor & Sons, Northwich . 2 : .. - 3,650, 10 .0 
‘Monk & Newell, Bootle .- .- .- . £3371 Iz 6 Stelfox & Carter, Northwich . ‘ ; - 3,644 16 0 
‘J. Jenkinson, Honley 1,780 0 oO T. Leicester, Northwich . ; : - 35796100 
C. O. Bullough & Co., West Hartlepool 207,600 V4: “TI J. Bostock, Northwich - 3,497 10 0 
-Parkinson &-Bower, Halifax . - , ; 1,530 oO 16 RYLANCE & SONS, Northwich (accepted } - 33445 10 oO 
‘Underwood Bros.; Dukinfield .+ «+ . |. 1,410 0 ©] For Sewers, &c., at the Workhouse, Northwich. Mr. J. CAWLEY, 
Spooner, Booth & Co.,-Holmfirth (29) SS = 8ey 74a erat Surveyor, Northwich. 
G. NayLor, Denby Dale i aes ep SMe HE RS AGOG a 1E/ReS W. Molyneux, Northwich .  . 5 : gee 10 Oo 
'S. Bray, Holmfirth... eRe WL OOHNE] 4p. TL. eeicester, Northwich sense. sure 165 10 oO. 
Engineer’s estimate . ro pt Ft WIE A Tot SH ALD LO Dutton, Davenham . ee : ; Bape 59 lel 82 
7 Mains, &c. Hutton, Northwich. ; : ; : : “TOPS ao 
‘Monk & Newell, . . - «3,006 10-0 C. Morris, Northwich . . : . : Ae ype) te 
‘Underwood Bros. . ; ai het : - 640 0 0 P. Taylor & Sons, Northwich . 2 Tse Om 
‘Parkinson & Bower.  . - ses 600-0 0} FT, RyLANCE & SONS, Northwich (wceipled) PO TA86 0 
J.Jenkinson . . , ° . : Pee OO J. Bostock, Northwich be: ° - 120 spe 
G. Naylor . : : : ee : 460 Il 7 + 3 
Sy IBIKZR  E : ; ce Fe ; Aste Sa ‘ 
ce 6: Bul lough & b: ; Apes cit ate tl 3 . PLYMOUTH... 
SPOONER, Bc OTH & Co. (accepted). i , Aa. > o| | OF Reconstruction of a Portion of the Public Market, contain- 
Engineer’s estimate . 7 > ‘ AN Ot yam O ing the Corn Exchange, No. 14, Shops, No. 255 Butchers’ 
Stalls and Covered Entrances to Market. Mr. CHARLES 
_ NEWRY. Kinc, Architect, py cuee Quantities by Architect. 
For Building Town Hall and Municipal Offices, se pe Mr. Ak Deabnan ; : t 1£23,164 0 0 
WILLIAM Batt, M.R.LA, Architect, Belfast. Quantities G*Shellabear..* .¢ .* . é P | Bory get EG 
by Mr. S. C. Hunter, Belfast. _ J. P. Berry ‘ ; : } ; y .- 21,521 0'‘o 
Second Tendering. J. F. Blackell x . z : ‘ ‘ ¢ 21,0130 0 
DAVID MAHOOD, Newry (accepted) . : PL 197 Oo Vo Reid, Blight & Co. . : : : F . ¥ 20,142 GO 
; W. Trevena . ; : ; : ; “7? 19,507.— Om.0 
oe NEWSHAM. Pethick Bros. .° 5 ws my oy 
For Building Ten Houses and One Stable, for the New Delavel Tozer & Son . : ; y ; 4 | 10,423 G80 
Co-operative Society, Limited, Newsham, near Newcastle. A. W. Coles . ’ : . e : 2 19;250. 00 0 
Mr. J. GOULDING, jun., Architect, Station Street, Cowpen J. Finch . 3 F . / » 19,05 4in 0 
Quay, Blyth. A. R. Lethbridge & ‘Somyath 4 Z : . 18,640 0 oO 
Es Spence, Blyth . wt £35890 OL boT May . » |) Cowles eel UR 
M. Spence, Amble. way psi st 3537 10 ©) S, ROBERTS (accepted) .( wit « vk & ROM aSeeeMe 
Wi Lilburn, Blyth. : : : ek 2 OO 
Common & Shell, New Delav el : ; : 3,061 OmO 
J. & G. Douglas, Blyth . , : +.) tse) 3506017 O HO SOUTHAMPTON. 
W. Golder, Blyth . : ; : : . 2,880 o o| For Additions, &c:, to Police Station, Southampton. Mr. 
T. Gibson, Newbiggin-by-the-Sea . ; f 23853710 0 H. B. G. BENNETT, C.E., Borough Surveyor. 
G. ELLIOT, Newsham (accepted) . : cgityi20 «0.10 RoE & Co., Southampton (accepted) . - .£65 0 ‘Oo 
SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. Accurately and with despatch. 


have REMOVED t to 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C.| METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports| “ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY (**Givax.” 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, and enlarged for 1892. = stsPeul schurchye N. Mf 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” He FOR REPRODUCING Now ready, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. STRODE & C0. {9 Piccadilly, W S}LONDON, 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, STO NE D E is OT. 
lithographed and printed in colours. SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &e., G ET H | N G & G R | G E, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. ATERLOW gees Et ae LAYTON | Merchants in every description of Building 
Certificate Books for Instalmente, Be ee Receipt, 53. Ww 9 BIRCHIN LONDON. no and Monumental Stone. 
LANE, y Bey Architect ts as t 
SYRAGUE’S TABLES, upon eee or stamped directed | 1 sorteke the rapid and Sausiaallmeountion nt il che Special attention ad wie prema ee as tO 


Rn 


above descriptions of work in the best style. London Offices: 201 WARWICK RD. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


D Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
war S 346 Euston R! Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


Hor Lightning © be: 


And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Oorrectly Written 
Lithograr by pny of 


post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


UANTITIKES, &c.,, HLECTROGRAPHED 


equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 
‘Quantities’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5in. neat and strong, drop 
BaTH. front, at 2s. Gd. each; six for 12s. Plans copied, reduced, 
% . culerged, quem: —W. HARDAEER, Electrographer, 21 Cursitor 

Street 


, “CARBOLIEUM” Wealelaba. las ay 
z = | Bevelled Wood Block 
AVENARIUS. y SPOTTISWOODE & (0, 


World-famed Preservative of Woed, Ropes, &c. by Flooring. 
and Preventive of Dampness in Walls. REGD. No. 60,808, 


& 
Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Poard Sole Proprietors :— £ ft 
SS 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistio and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 


ps aioe ar a Ns ER a a Ee 
OLUME XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. Ulustrated Catalogues, mene, Eien &e, 


LL Hand 1 i i 
READING CASES FOR THE AROHITHOT, a oot at ee 


Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, Tendoa, W.0.} Office: 175 Strand, London, Ww.c. NEW- STREET. SQUARE, LONDOB, E. C. 7 


of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &c., &c. i bee aw pe 


ANTIOXIDE =" 


(Registered). 99 of 
Sure preventive of Bust on all kinds of Iron, Steel, and Redwood.” # 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron. Pro-| _ Prize Medal, 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to} Liverpool Exhibl- 
the weather. Finest Onyeeuna ae Enamel Paints. tion. 1866; Beni 


be had fr 
PETERS, BARTSCH & ‘CO., DERBY, 


Or beir authorised Agents 
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SUPPLEMENT 
PAISLEY. BWANSESS 

For Pipe Sewers, for the Commissioners of Police. For Recon 78 Completion: of. St. Thomas’s Vicarage. 
W. Todd & Co., Maryhill. . >. . .£6,528 14 6 essrs. J. BUCKLEY WILSON, F.R.I.B.A.. and GLEN- 

BR sGiBrebner Glevantion ‘ ; : err, ‘ome DINNING MOXHAM, M.S.A., Architects, Swansea. 
J. Sharp, Johnston ' ' ; . ' . 4,039 2 2 Henry Welch, aaa : F ‘ ; OTIS a) 
Black & Eadie, Paisley. 2 2°3,6730 «5 18 Jae eoliams, Keighton, af eps aaritibg 21 8 
R. B. STEWART, Saltcoats (accepted ) : $0735608-°18) 4 § Re neere Bros. .Swansea eee 2 
David Jenkins, Swansea . ; : « 21,425)1.0) 0 

PETERBOROUGH. ) 
For Building Two Semi-detached Villas, for, Messrs, Crawley pes: Watkiis & Co, Swansea. - | 14,420 0 0 

& Son. Mr. M. HALL, Architect. tephens & Bastow, Bristol .  . =. | 1,351 0 © 
Coe & Sibley, Pererborough Je pees Be £880 so2k9 deen F aa _ Swansea ra) i eat ewe 11343 o oO 
Grey, Peterborough . noo nwa ‘Be Se 863: powo Pere US OES Me WALSEE «S48. - 4 1,285 0 G 
Hipwell, Wishech : ; ‘ ; ; . 858 0 0 HENRY BILLINGS, Swansea (accepted) : . 1,245 @ .0 
Wenlock, Peterborough ‘ : ; f . 843 0 0 For Erection and Completion of Residence, Heys: near 
Machin, Peterborough , ™ ‘ . 835 0 0 Swansea. Messrs. J. BUCKLEY WILSON, F.R.I.B.A., and 
Sharp & Shepperson, Peterborough : ’ Pe CI OUN OO CG Pera oe RNB AM, M.S.A., Architects. 

Wright, Peterborough. sh SO Ls LO, 10 LD Silane niente ‘glTy Abe wee 2 2 
ee ques ; . 5 ; : 

BRIDGEFOOT & SON, Woodstone (accepter 7) 2 A795 eh7Z 4,0 Per ones Ca Glotcester: , eae 

REPTON. Gustavus Bros., Swansea . : ‘ 5 Wy: S67 Romeo 

For Proposed Sanatorium for Repton School. Quantities ieee Siete Sue e : ayo 13770, O_O 

supplied by Messrs. JOHN SHAW & SON, Surveyors, The G. Mec? nf ae 0, Swansea... 1,750 0 Oo 

College, All Saints, Derby. u, Y Billi Em pt : . . . bois? At uso 
‘W. A. Stevenson, Burton-on-Trent... £6 200 0 Oo enry Billings, Swansea . “if 119354. 20 
Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent : é 5,760 0 oO DavID JENKINS, Sb eee . - 1,600 0 oO 
abe : : ; : 600 0 °O ' 
Me weea ieee” . J . , ; hg 19 10} For Cookery Room and Teacher's Room at Higham Hill 
G. Wagg, Derby , ; > ' , Pare 286 oe Girls’ Schools, Walthamstow. Mr. W. A. LONGMORE, 
WwW. Walkerdine, Derby . : ' 5 gabGAS one SMa Lvl ol Sway , Architect, 7 7 Great Alie Street, E., and Bridge 
J. Parker, Derby . F : : : eit2gs GO Chambers, "Walthamstow. Quantities not ‘supplied. 

A. Brown, Derby. : y i . 5,262 0 0 Calnan, Commercial Road, E. . f : “Afae OmIO 
Bullock & Barto Melbourne . , : pS 226 G6 Coxhead, Leytonstone . . . : 674 0 Oo 
J. Dickinson, Derby... . 5,198 o o| Evans, Peckham kak la by Wace orl Deana oN ener doh 
RAPLATTS, Etwall (accepted conditionally) {55100 Mo oO Amry, Walthamstow . . . . . se Ss Oa 
H. Vernon, Derby 7 s Z a 4,915 ‘ay fe) Coulsell, Bethnal! Green : : : 3 5 593 Oro 
Watling, Walthamstow : : ; : a SCOMOn 0 

TAUNTON. Kelland, Stoke Newington . é : 5 JAR SET OF SO. 

For Pulling Down Shop and Building Two Shops, Offices and CHALLIS, Walthamstow (accepted). E os Plate ar 

Warerooms, for the Taunton Town Charity. Mr. J. WORMLEY. 

HOUGHTON SPENCER, Architect, Taunton. For Building Parish Room at Wormley, Herts, for the Rev. 
H. J. Spiller, Taunton. : : : 16/1537) 07710 F. W. Greenstreet. Messrs) NEWMAN & NEWMAN, 
J. Morse, Taunton . ; : i ESOS Res 0 Architects, 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge. 

J. Mountstephens, Taunton. ; : Sop sEOOI? Gabo Archer, Cheshunt : : : - £4410 9 
Ee asi H. Pollard, Taunion . ; , ; SU bIyPao? Oo». 0 ters Hunt, Broxbourne (accepted ) ; ; Mt4ls 14190 


“SPBINX” PORTLANDCEMEN( | JOHN DALE ‘THE LIMMER 
Sete enamine: ye GHISWELL STREET, LoNDon.|ASPHALTE lt COMPANY, 


meshes to square inch, with ? ESTAB.) 
,ess than 10 per cent. residue. Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Gardiq ang Horotord Water Ranges, 
a Works es. F fon C Ratnwater Goods, Sash Weights, Telegrams :— Telophone:— 
fo) n- ‘TE! 
Specially. waahae btPaving. Furnace seereeyerne chiped feces Pulleys, Bolts, “1 MMER Lonoow,”¢ JASE. 862 
= “EGLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT de name a Ud : : : 
7 loaisk usttings teat,.8 parts, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 
Standard Testing Sand, 280 bs. ey a et OF Broce 
Eecea niatute fost vam BEST GREEN COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


carrying,and cheapest Cement For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


— in the market. Specially 
adapted for eying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. ste information to be obtained at the Company's 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater.| pion the Honister and Yew Crtn Gearrias rea 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC Buttermere Lake), THE 
BLUE LrAs Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, Unrivalledfor Quality ,Colour, and Durability, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, Highest Award: Gold Medal AES 
&e. Railway and water communication. 2 International Exhibition, ¥ ‘ee | 
Z AN London, 1862. Oe F 
SH OF ince wy vt A se welling,’ New- ein (Société Frangaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
A castle ibition, 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 
SSS ay me DEEP OLIVE GREEN, ARCHITECTS 
Monument Chambers, DARK GREEN. ii | Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Compan 

> KING WILLIAM FoR PRIOES AND THRMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, Pp pp pany’s 


,* BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0.,|... -— 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


S| M P L EX L. A Is the Best Material for Road- 

‘ D ways, Footways, 

White Silica Paving. Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
h Fl AB ts, 

SEYSSEL ASPHALTE, GLAZING | ee: ree, secenenes 

For Roofs, Skylights, and| S!@ushter - Houses, 


e Breweries, 
MARBLE WORK. 2 A 
NU cenUIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


Lavatories, 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
EMLEY & SON s, Lim‘: yore oy ge SUPPLIED. 
Steam Sawing, Moulding Turning and Over $00,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 
Polishing. Works, ‘ GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,. ee ENGINEERS, &c., 
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WINTHORPE. 513 of the remainder being in rooms 11 feet high and 263 in 


For Pair of Cottages, Winthorpe, Notts, for Mr. J. G. Branston. | rooms 9 feet high, It. was. resolved to extend the College 
Messrs. SHEPPARD & HARRISON, Architects, Newark. buildings by the erection of six rooms, with cloak-rooms and 


W. Smith, Newark. . . A : . £640 0 © | teachers’-room, providing 360 school places, which, added to 
G. Henderson, Newark J i ‘ : . 599 © o | the 822 at present really available, would make a total of 1,182. 
G. Brown & Sons, Newark ». ; : - 595 © o| The cost of the proposed addition is estimated at over 3,000/. 

T. G. Mackenzie & Son, Newark 4 ° TS Ose) OMG, AT the monthly meeting of the Harrogate Town Council, Mr. 
C. BAINES, Newark (accepied) . ; : « 510 O O| J. Vickers Edwards, county surveyor, was instructed to supply 


particulars of the accommodation the county would require, 
and prepare a sketch plan showing whether combined accommo- 
dation for the purposes of. the county police, of a borough 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. court, and of. a county.court could be provided on the Raglan 
A FIRE has occurred at the Grand Theatre of Varieties, | Street site, and estimated cost. 
Stockton-on-Tees, which was recently reopened, after about The Stratford-on-Avon Town Council have approved of 


10,000/. had been expended in restoring and redecorating it. | plans prepared by the borough.surveyor for fire-engine station, 
It broke out upon the stage, to which the flames, by the exer- plumber’s shop and house accommodation in Scholars’ Lane. 
tion of the fire brigade, were chiefly confined. The roof, how- | The estimated outlay is 600/., and it was proposed to borrow 
ever, was burned through, and the auditorium was very | the amount. 


extensively damaged. An iron stage-curtain should have At Warwick a Wesleyan chapel is to be erected in the 

descended automatically when the fire occurred, Leamington circuit, at a cost of 2,6727, Accommodation will 
THE Restoration Committee of St. Nicholas Church, | pe provided for 400 worshippers. 

Rochester, have accepted the offer of the Kent Fire Office of AT the meeting of the Coventry City Council a recommen- 


zs ar of 1,600/. acs tere of a Sasa hen . ABS eke dation from the Estates Committee was adopted that a fireproof 

by the recent fire essrs, Callund@ & 90n, of Kochester, | muniment-room be erected on the vacant space at the rear of 

builders, have been entrusted with the structural repairs, their St. Mary’s Hall, 38 feet long by 14 feet 6 inches wide, con- 
. ’ 


estimate being 1,050/. structed in a style harmonious with that of the present build- 
PLANS have been prepared for new offices for the Sane ings, from designs by Mr. Edward Burgess, to cost, if built of 

and Freemantle Local Board by Mr. J. Weston, the surveyor. | Runcorn stone, an estimated sum of 1,200/., and to fora part 
In the York Consistory Court a faculty has been granted to | of the scheme for new municipal buildings. 

the vicar of Reighton, near Bridlington, to remove the entire THE sub-committee of the Glasgow Town Council have 


fittings of the church and to take up the flooring, also to take off | recommended the erection by the Corporation of a public halk 
the roofs and to reroof the building, to take down and rebuild | and galleries on a site close to the William Street entrance to the 
the porch, to take down the tower and rebuild the same, and | Glasgow Green, and the city engineer has been instructed to 
rehang the bells and make other alterations. prepare plans. 

THE Walsall Town Council have decided on land at the top Mr. PLUNKET, First Commissioner of Works, on Monday 
of Park Street as the site for the new Town Hall, though the | received in his room at the House of Commons a deputation 
local architects have declared that the site is unsuitable, and | ff6m the United Building Trades Committee, introduced by 
will necessitate extra outlay on the building. Mr. Broadhurst. The complaint of the deputation was that in 

THE question of the proposed extension of Robert Gordon’s | several specified cases public work, includmg police and Post 
College, Aberdeen, has been considered at a special meeting of | Office extension contracts, were sublet i in such a way as to tend 
the Governors. The present classrooms are capable of | to scamping, and to payment in some cases of less than recog- 
accommodating 1,272 pupils, allowing. 12 square feet of floor | nised trade wages. Mr. Plunket said he would have the alleged 
space to each pupil. Of this number only 496 could be |! cases investigated by inspectors and surveyors who acted under 
accommodated in rooms of the proper height—namely, 14 feet— i the Board cf Works i in such matters. 


See ee ee one” 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels,1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1882 
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ELECTRICAL. 


THE Judian Engineer says a company is in process of forma- 
tion for the purpose of constructing a system of electric tram- 
ways for the city of Madras, under a concession granted by 
the local municipality to Messrs. William Hutchinson & Co. 

AN electric railway is to be built by the Hobart Tramway 
Company, Hobart, Tasmania, and the electric system will be 
adopted on all the company’s lines. It is also proposed to con- 
tract for the electric lighting of streets and buildings. 

THE American Manufacturer says a company has been 
formed to control a waterfall of 2,000 horse-power at Marseilles, 
Ill., 80 miles from Chicago, with a view of transmitting electric 
power to that city. 

Av the meeting of the Insurance Institute of Yorkshire, a 
lecture was delivered at the Philosophical Hall, Leeds, by Mr. 
Jj. T. Baron, chief electrical engineer to the St. Pancras Vestry, 
London, on “Electric Light Installation.” 

THE Watching and “Lighting Committee of the Glasgow 
Corporation has decided to proceed with arrangements for “the 


lighting of the principal thoroughfares of the city y with electricity 


by November next. 
THE Corporation of Buckingham have placed a contract 
with Mr. Rogers for lighting the Town Hall with electric light. 
THE sub-committee appointed by the Bedford Town Council 
to visit Eastbourne and inspect the electric light have presented 
a full report on the subject to the Council. 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE understand that.“ Richardson’s” patent universal india- 
rubber expansion joint hot-water pipes and Richardson’s 
patent radiators and coils (the sole makers of which are the 
Meadow Foundry Co., Limited, of Mansfield) have been 
specified for the following heating services on the low-pressure 
system, and that the various works have been completed with 
the most satisfactory results :—At Carnfield Hall, Alfreton, for 
Mr. Vaughan H. Radford ; Hallfield House, Alfreton, for Mrs. 
Baker Cresswell; also a large range of carnivora sheds and 
dens and aviaries, for Captain Marshall, of Marlow, Bucks ; 
conservatories, &c., for Mr. T. Humphrey Ward, of Haslemere, 
Surrey (fixed by Mrs. W. N. Froy, of Hammersmith, London) ; 

St. Edmund’s Church, Northampton (carried out by Mr. W. 
Stainton, of King’s Cross, London). 
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ALL SAINTS SCHOOL, Wellingborough, is being warmed and 
ventilated with patent warm-air ventilating grates" by Mr. John 
Grundy, of 30 Duncan Terrace, N., and Tyldesley, near Man- 
chester. 

THE contract for the laying of pipes and construction of 
reservoir for the Clonmel Waterworks has been let to Mr. J. 
Cunningham, contractor, Dublin, the amount being 8,3252. 185. 2d. 
The engineer for the works is Mr. W. H. Radford, C:E., of 
Nottingham. 

CARRADALE HOUSE, Wemyss Bay, the mansion of Lady 
Pearce, is being ventilated by Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., 
ventilating engineers, London and Glasgow. 

THE West Town Church Schools, Dewsbury, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester stoves and patent exhaust roof ventilators, supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

THE Stockton Town Council have decided all contracts 
shall contain clauses specifying that contractors shall not pay 
less than the recognised rate of wages, and prohibiting sub- 
letting of any part or the whole of a contract. 


THE tender of Mr. Collins, of Tewkesbury, has been 
accepted for carrying out, according to the plans of Mr. T. A. 
Chatwin, of Birmingham, works at St. John’s Church, Kidder- 
minster. The cost of erecting new nave, north aisle and west 
porch is 4,565/., and of the chancel, vestry and north porch 
2,5482, 10s. 

IN connection with the new drainage scheme, Paisley, 
Messrs. Black & Eadie, Paisley, have secured the contract for 
the brickwork in connection with the formation of an invert in 
the bed of the Espedair Burn, the amount being 2,075/7. 


TENDERS have been accepted for building School Board 
offices at Keighley. The cost, land and furnishing included, 
it is supposed, will not exceed 3,000/. 


THE following letter, which is conclusive evidence of the 
value of the photographic apparatus manufactured by Messrs. 
Perken, Son & Rayment, has been sent to us, and we have 
much pleasure in publishing it :—“ Eyre Cottage, The Grove, 
Blackheath, S.E.: -April 7, 18¢2.—Messrs. Perken, Son & 
Rayment. Gentlemen,—It will interest you perhaps to know 
that in the frontispiece in the Graphic of the 2nd instant, the 
drowning camera on the horse’s back represents an ‘ Optimus’ 
made by you. It accompanied me throughout my last journey 
of 50,000 miles, to heights of 18,000 feet, through temperatures 
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sometimes many degrees below freezing and through equatorial 
heat. Nevertheless, I: am pleased to say, the apparatus suf- 
fered but little. The ‘Euryscope’ lens also worked quite 
satisfactorily, and has enabled me to secure some hundreds of 
excellently-defined negatives for lantern’ slides for illustration 
of my lectures.—Yours very truly, HENRY LANSDELL, D.D., 
author of ‘ Through Siberia.’ ” 

AT the meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers of the 
City of London, on February 23, it was resolved to replace the 
wood-paving in St. Mary Axe (1,800 yards super.) with asphalte, 
and at the meeting of the same body on March 8, it was 
decided to terminate the contract for wood pavement in St: 
Paul’s Churchyard (2,300 yards super.) and replace in on the 
eastern side with asphalte ; also to treat the carriage-ways of 
Barbican (2,600 yards super.) and Bridewell Place (1,100 yards 
super.) in the same manner. This is in addition to an area of 
79,127 yards in various streets where asphalte has been sub- 
stituted for wood. 

Alterations are about to be made at Marlborough House 
for H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Special precautions are to 
be taken against fire. The system chosen is that of Messrs. 
Mark Fawcett & Co., of 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
S.W., who have received instructions to lay their patent fire- 
proof and ventilating floors. 


VARIETIES. 


MESSRS. PRICKETT & ELLIS, auctioneers, surveyors and land- 
agents, have removed from No. 60 Chancery Lane to 
No. 57 Chancery Lane, the adjoining building. 

AT a meeting of the Institute of Civil Engineers of Ireland 
held on April 6, 1892, in their new hall at 35 Dawson Street, 
Dublin, a paper was read by Mr. W. Kaye Parry, M.A., on the 
‘Sewage Disposal of Isolated Dwellings.” The author 
described and illustrated with diagrams several drainage and 
sewage disposal works, which he had carried out, including 
those at the workhouse, Loughlinstown, co. Dublin, for the 
Guardians of the Rathdown Union; at ‘¢Caxton,” Maynooth, 
co. Kildare, for His Grace the Duke of Leinster, and at many 
other places. 

AT the meeting of the Leeds Association of Engineers, Mr. 
Holgate gave an address on cutting tools. For a workman to 
make a good machine hand it was desirable that he should have 


been a hand turner. The latter learnt how to humour his hand 
tools so as to get the best results with the least trouble. All 
workmen should be able to forge their tools and also let down 
or temper them. But above all, the tool smith should be a very 
good craftsman. He called attention to the difference in tools for 
somewhat similar purposes, instancing the picks used for coal- 
getting and for macadamised roads, and showed how the 
application of these differences had increased the efficiency of 
the rock drill. Speaking of saws, the lecturer said it had been 
laid down that a saw should have a given number of teeth 
irrespective of diameter, and this was correct. Slotting and 
planing tools were also referred to. Alluding to taps, square 
ones were highly spoken of in contrast to the modern three- 
fluted ones. 

THE members of the Salford Town Council have visited 
the Regent Road Gasworks for the purpose of inspecting the 
works and viewing the reconstructed retort-house and other 
important improvements recently carried out. The new retort- 
house is one of the largest in the country, and is in its airiness 
and otherwise considerably above the average of such places. 

THE Nottingham Town Council have adopted a scheme fox. 
laying out the Bath Street Recreation Ground at a cost of about 
3,000/. 

THE Walsall Town Council intend to make application to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow a loan of 
11,000/., to defray the cost of the erection of public baths. 

AN inquiry has been held at the Town Hall, Gravesend, 
relative to an application by the Town Council to borrow 7,000. 
with which to provide necessary buildings, &c., for the local 
school of science and art. 

At St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, one of the two-light 
clerestory windows on the south side of the choir has been filled 
with stained glass by Mr. Robert Kirk Inches, jeweller. In the 
one light is placed the arms and in the other the crest of the 
Wershipful Goldsmiths’ Company, surmounted by their motto. 
The work was executed by Messrs. Ballantine & Gardiner. 

AT the last meeting of the District Council for Forfar, Fife 
and Perth, in connection with the National Registration of 
Plvmbers, Lord Provost Mathewson presided. After the ordi- 
nary business in connection with registration had been dealt 
with, a discussion took place on the Plumbers’ Registration Bill 
now before Parliament. The meeting generally approved the 
principles of the Bill, and it was decided to call a meeting of 
master and operative plumbers in Dundee to further consider 
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the measure. The following were elected to serve on the ! apprenticeship, he has assisted in painting. engines that cost 


‘Registration Committee for the ensuing year :—Lord Provost 
‘Mathewson, Ex-Provost Ballingall, Ex-Bailie Ogilvie, Dr. 
‘Lennox, Messrs. J. J. Henderson, T. Kinnear, W.. Mitchell, 
J. Campbell, J. Mackay, A. Davidson, W. Fraser, J. Robertson, 
J. S. Sack, W. Alexander and J. M‘Leish. ; 

AT a recent meeting of the Southampton Town Council, the 
Special and General Purposes Committee reported that they 
had considered a print ‘of the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, and 
a letter from Mr. W. Matthews, waterworks engineer, hon. 
secretary to the South Hants and Isle of Wight District 
Council for the National Registration of Plumbers, requesting 
the support of the Town Council thereto, and they recom- 
mended that the Town Council should present a petition to 
Parliament in favour of the Bill. On the motion of Councillor 
Bone, J.P., late High Sheriff, seconded by Alderman Tilling, 
the committee’s report was adopted, and it was decided that 
the petition should be sealed. . 

THE authorities at Runcorn have heard with satisfaction 
that the directors of the Manchester Ship Canal Company have 
recommended to the Executive Committee the provision of a 
lay-by, measuring 600 feet long and with a depth of 26 feet, 
with a jetty or wharf for the use of vessels of large tonnage. 
Its proposed situation is opposite the present docks. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE Philadelphia Ratlway World says :—On the 26th ult. Mr. 
Ario Pardee died at Rock Lodge, Florida. He was born in 
Chatham, New York, on November 19, 1810. After receiving 
a common school education he became‘a. civil engineer, aiding 
in the construction of the Delaware and Raritan Canal and 
the Beaver Meadow Railroad. His gifts to Lafayette College 
aggregated 500,000 dols. He was rarely seen in society. 
Business exacted a large portion of his time ; works of charity 
and scientific studies seem to have consumed the remainder. 
Few have done so much to force an entering wedge for science 
into what were once regarded as the strongholds of classical 
training and classical training alone. 

IN the course of an article on “ Painting Locomotives,” Mr. 
B. McKeon, according to the same paper, saysthat he remembers 
well the elaborate finish and almost endless amount of orna- 
mentation put on American locomotives twenty-five years ago, 
and still further back in the fifties, when; in the days of his 


300 dols. for the labour and material put on them. Not only 
was a fine piano surface required, but it was covered with land- 
scapes, national emblems, and noted resorts ;.and no railroad 
paint-shop was complete at that time without a number of fine 
artists. Roman scrolling was the style of ornamentation, not 
only on engines but on the outside of the low, flat-roofed, 
40-foot passenger coaches of that day, and it required men of 
great ability and large practice in ornamental and landscape 
work to give satisfaction in a railroad paint-shop. Rich colour- 
ing, in both groundwork and decoration, was carried to extremes 
on engines ; vermilion, ultramarine and fine lakes were exten- 
sively used. 

THE American Manufacturer, Pittsburgh, says :—One of 
the largest castings ever poured in Allegheny was successfully 
cast at the foundry of Thos. Carlin’s Sons, being a 12 feet 
4 inch semi-dry grinding pan, with a capacity for grinding and 
tempering sufficient clay for 100,000 brick per day of ten hours. 
It is intended for a large concern in New York State, and 
required 15,500 lbs. of melted iron. The fiask for the pan was 
built in the foundry, and a portion of the wall torn out to take 
the casting out of the foundry. 

WE have received a copy of House and Home, Philadelphia, 
for March. In the course of an illustrated description of a 


5,000 dols. suburban residence, it advises its readers that 


“‘architects are very busy men, and, as their time is valuable, 
it is best to confine your letters of inquiry, unless you engage 
them to design your house, to such matters as are indispensable 
items of information to the inquirer.” 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


A CALIFORNIA “big tree” has been selected in Tulare county 
to he shown at the exhibition. A committee of the Board of 
Trade, after an extended tour of inspection, picked out a tree 
measuring 87 feet 9 inches in circumference at the base, 85 feet 
5 feet above the ground and 65 feet at a height of 16 feet. 

MorE than 180 exhibitors are chronicled from Philadelphia 
alone. 

A FEATURE of Idaho’s exhibit at the Fair will be a practical 
illustration of the system and benefits of irrigation. 

A 6,000 dol. monument of Barré granite will be one of the 
exhibits from Vermont. 
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THE New York Assembly has voted permission for the 
raising of one or two old sunken vessels in Lake George for 
the purpose of sending them as relics to the Fair. 

SAGINAW, Mich., noted as a salt-producing city, is con- 
structing in miniature a complete salt plant for exhibition at the 
World’s Fair. 

THE cottage in which George Fox, the founder of the 
Society of Friends, or Quakers, was born, in Leicestershire, 
England, is being taken down to be re-erected in Chicago. 

THE “ wooded island ” in the exhibition grounds is beginning 
to assume the character which in great part it will have during 
the Fair—that of a gigantic flower garden. 

CONSUL PARTELLE, at Diisseldorf, has informed Chief 
Skiff that since the Emperor has expressed a particular desire 
that the iron industry of Germany shall be adequately repre- 
sented at the exhibition, those engaged in the mining and 
metallurgy of iron throughout the empire have taken on great 
activity in that direction. From another German source it is 
learned that Mr. Masseneg, the inventor of a process for the 
desulphurisation of pig-iron by treatment with manganese, will 
make a full exhibit of the process and the products. The works 
are very extensive and are located at Hoerde, in Westphalia. 

THE Engineering News, New York, says :—Oil is appa- 
rently to be used instead of coal under the furnaces at the 
World’s Columbian Exhibition. The lowest bid for coal was 
2.44 dols. per ton, while the Standard Oil Co. offered a 
42-gallon barrel of oil for 70 cents. As this company claims 
that three barrels of oil are equivalent to one ton of coal in 
heat-giving qualities, the oil is cheaper than the cheapest coal, 
and the management favours the oil provided it can get it for 
70 cents, per barrel until 1893, and thereafter at the lowest 
market price, not exceeding 723 cents. per barrel. The lowest 
estimate made of coal required is 75,000 tons, and on this basis 
at least 225,000 barrels of oil would be wanted—probably the 
largest quantity ever sold to one consumer. 

A CAR load of Missouri trees was recently shipped to Chicago 
to be used in the construction of the forestry building of the 
World’s Fair. Included in the lot were nine trunks for the 
colonnade, and thirty pieces of timber for the rustic work be- 
tween the columns. ‘The trunks were of yellow pine, white oak, 
red oak, ash, cypress, red gum and hickory, representing the 
leading woods of the State. 

THE California Commissioners have accepted from the thirty 
sets of drawings in the competition for the State building for | 
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the World’s Fair, the design of A. Page Brown. The condi- 
tions prescribed a building in the ‘“‘ Mission and Moorish style,” 
covering a ground area of 60,000 feet, with a gallery two-thirds 
that area, the building to be not less than 4o feet to the eaves, 
and if possible to have an interior court. 

THE plans of Miss Jean Loughborough have been accepted 
for the Arkansas State building, and she has been appointed 
superintendent of construction. The early settlers of Arkansas 
were French, and the building will be in the French style of the 
seventeenth century. It will be 60 by 80 feet, two storeys 
high, covered with staff, and with a glass dome in the centre, 
On the first floor will be a fountain constructed of the crystals 
found at Hot Springs. 

THE North-Western Lumberman says :—Such ruthless and 
prodigal slaughter of lumber as daily goes on at Jackson Park 
was never before seen in any one enterprise. Most of it, too, 
is destined to be mere aé4r7s upon the completion of the build- 
ings, serving merely as scaffolding in the meanwhile. Think 
of a single structure covering an area of over 35 acres, and 
surrounded on all four sides by a wilderness of posts, stays and 
braces. The appearance of the staff facades of buildings with 
walls unobstructed by lumber, at a little distance is suggestive 
of the massiveness and beauty of pure marble, with architectural 
lines of commanding proportions and grace to match the 
noblest structures of the world. Structural steel and iron are 
also forming a lavish ingredient of construction to astonish the 
uninitiated. 


SEWAGE-FARMS IN BERLIN. 


AT the last meeting of the Institution of [Civilf$Engineers the 
paper read was on “The Sewage-Farms of Berlin,” by Mr. 
Herman Alfred Roechling, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 

Berlin is situated in the sandy plains of North Germany on 
both sides of the river Spree, which empties itself into the 
Havel, at the town of Spandau, about 54 miles below the city. 
The Havel is a tributary of the Elbe, and forms a succession of 
lakes immediately above and below the junction with the Spree, 
which are picturesque in places, and are a favourite holiday 
resort of the population. The flow of water in the Havel and 
in the Spree is very sluggish, and the latter river in periods of 
great drought discharges only about 460 cubic feet per second. 
The area of the city is about 243 square miles, and its popula- 
tion at the last census (December 1, 1890) was 1,578,794. The 
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density varies from 220 to 25 persons per acre, each dwelling- 
house (flat system) being inhabited by an average of 65 people. 
There are about 250 miles of streets, 80 miles of brick sewers, 
285 miles of stoneware pipe sewers, and 55} miles of pumping 
mains to the sewage-farms. The waterworks were purchased 
(from an English company) by the city authorities in 1874, and 
the authorities also established their own gasworks, as they 
could not come to terms with the “Imperial Continental Gas 
Association.” The city provides for its extraordinary expendi- 
ture by the issue of loans ; the last loan, that of 1886, 2,500,000/., 
was issued above par (1o01°18) ; this is an excellent indication of 
the credit it enjoys in the money market. 

After the Franco-German War Berlin became the German 
metropolis. Since then it has grown rapidly, and the changes 
it has undergone have.been very marked. Whole districts have 
been cleared of their old insanitary houses, new streets have 
been formed, and others have been widened. Many new and 
elegant buildings have sprung up, the old abominably-smelling 

_street-gutters, which were practically open sewage-carriers, 
have disappeared, and under the sway of an intelligent and 
enterprising city council, which is the sole municipal authority, 
Berlin has become one of the finest and best managed cities 
in the world. 

It was originally intended to drain the city in the ordinary 
way by two main intercepting sewers, one on each side of the 
river, with one common pumping station, and to discharge the 
sewage, after some slight treatment, into the Spree. A scheme 
was prepared on these lines in 1861, but it was not accepted, 
and finally, after numerous experiments respecting the best 
mode of sewage disposal had been made, the city council 
decided to employ sewage irrigation, and Mr. Hobrecht’s new 
plan for the main drainage of the town was adopted in March 
1873. The works were commenced in August of the same year, 
and they have been in hand ever since. Under Mr. Hobrecht’s 
scheme the whole area of the town is divided into twelve sepa- 
rate drainage areas, called “radial systems,” which are entirely 
independent one of the other. They have each a pumping 
station from which the sewage is raised direct on to the farms, 
two drainage-districts being in some cases united to one rising- 
main. The area of these radial systems varies from about 
674 acres to 2,117 acres, the total population in such of them as 
are entirely built over being about 200,000. 

The authorities have purchased the whole of the land re- 
quired for sewage-farming ; some of this land lies in the north 
and north-east, about six miles from the city, and some in the 


south about twelve miles distant from it. The total area of all 
the farms has now reached 18,790 acres, of which at present 
only 11,016 acres are under sewage-treatment ; the remainder 
is, however, being prepared for sewage-farming, and the acreage 
of the farms is extended as circumstances require. The sub- 
soil on the farms is, generally speaking, sand, with a preponder- 
ance of sandy loam in places, especially on the northern farms, 
and is well suited for sewage-irrigation, The land is practically 
level, with small eminences here and there. The sewage of 
about 112 persons is now treated on each acre of land. 

The distribution of the sewage takes place by means of 
underground cast-iron pipes, which start from the stand-pipes 
on the rising-mains and terminate on the small summits, where 
the open earth carriers commence. The whole of the land that 
receives sewage has been specially prepared for irrigation by 
levelling and draining. The effluent from the farms is con- 
veyed in open ditches into small streams, which empty into the 
river Spree, partly above, partly in the city, and partly below it. 

The authorities employ a large number of “ misdemeanants ” 
in the work on the farms. These are men who have been 
sentenced for various minor offences to undergo a period of 
confinement in the House of Correction ; they are the loafers 
of the Berlin streets. From a philanthropic point of view this 
course cannot be too highly commended, as it gives the men a 
chance to get back into regular habits, and thus to redeem 
their character. 

The city has spent about 2,906,792/7. in works of sewerage, 
and 1,173,648/. in the sewage-farms, and about 350 million tons 
of sewage have been utilised on the farms since the commence- 
ment of irrigation. Broadly speaking, the largest acreage in, 
1889-90 was under cereals, viz. 2,817 acres, then follow the 
grass-plots with 1,785 acres, the roots and green vegetables take 
the third place with 1,013 acres, and oil-producing plants are 
cultivated only on 237 acres. There has been a very fair profit 
on the management of the farms since 1886, but of course the 
amount has not been sufficient to meet the payments for capital 
expenditure. The deficiency, however, is not a large one, as it 
has necessitated only an average annual rate of o'89d@. in the 
pound during the last five years, or a payment of 711d. per 
head of the population per annum. This is a remarkably 
small amount, and compares favourably with what has been 
paid in England for sewage utilisation. 

The degree of purification attained has been excellent, as 
on an average from 95 to 98 per cent. of the organic ammonia 
contained in the sewage has been abstracted on the farms. This 
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is considerably above the figures quoted by the Rivers Pollu- 
tion Commissioners as the result of sewage-farming in this 
country. The farms have had no ill-effect upon the health of 
the population living on them, and the prejudice against them 
has almost died out, which is evidenced by the ever-increasing 
demand for sewage by adjacent farmers and landowners. 

On the whole, Berlin is to be congratulated upon the cheap 
and efficient way in which it utilises its sewage. Where other 
towns have failed it has succeeded, and that upon a scale at 
present without a parallel. 


A CORPORATION CONTRACT. 


A REMARKABLE action was heard last week at Leeds. It was 
brought by the Mayor and Corporation of Hull for breach of 
contract against Messrs. Turner & Sangwin, contractors, with 
James Harding and Thomas Thacker their sureties. Accord- 
ing to the Leeds Mercury the contract was between the 
Corporation and Messrs. Turner & Sangwin for the construc- 
tion of a sewer, which the plaintiffs stated was constructed in so 
disgraceful a {manner as to be unfit for its purpose. For the 
Corporation it was stated that, in order to carry out a more 
complete system of drainage for the eastern portion of the town, 
they advertised for tenders for the sewer. They divided the 
work into five sections, and the defendants Turner & Sangwin 
obtained the contract for the fifth, the tender being for 
6,281/. 16s. 2d. for 4,000 yards. The contract was entered into 
in June 1888. The principal complaint was in regard to the 
lining of bricks, which, it was said, was so bad as to make the 
sewer absolutely useless. No fewer than 600 yards had to be 
remedied by the Corporation, and 4oo yards had been remedied 
by the defendants themselves, notwithstanding a certificate of 
completion given by them. The plaintiffs further complained 
that the borough engineer, who reported that the work was 
going on satisfactorily, had been systematically deceived. The 
plaintiffs claimed to be entitled to sue not only the contractors 
but also the sureties, because they became answerable to the 
Corporation for the due fulfilment of the contract. 

William Henry Wellsted, civil engineer, was the first witness. 
He said the brickwork was badly jointed ; the cement was loose 
and of the consistency of sand ; whole courses of brickwork were 
left out and the spaces filled up with clay ; and the work, on 

-the whole, was nothing like in accordance with the contract. 


Witness, in answer to Mr. Waddy, said he was a member of ' 
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the Corporation at the time of the contract. The cement was 
mostly good, but there were portions of it that were bad. 
Generally speaking, the material was good, but the labour 
was bad: y 

Mr. Charles Gott, C.E., formerly borough engineer at Bradford, 
spoke as'to the defective construction of the sewer. In reply to 
Mr. Waddy, he said he believed the work was proceeded with 
from two points. The sections would be about a mile apart. 

Mr. Waddy : And that materially increases the difficulty of 
supervision, does it not ?—Certainly ; but still it can be properly 
supervised. The clerk of works ought to be able to supervise 
the work at both ends without much difficulty. 

His lordship : Is it not customary to work contracts of this 
kind from two points ?—That is invariably done. Sometimes 
such work is done at three or four points. 

Mr. Waddy: Was nine months not a very short time in 
which to require a contract like this to be completed ?—It all 
depends upon whether the period is nine months winter or nine 
months summer. 

His lordship: Have you ever known a year that we have 
had nine months summer in these islands ?—I was referring 
more to the length of the days, my lord. 

Joseph Ringrose said he had acted as clerk of works for a 
part of the contract. He had afterwards examined parts of the 
sewer in question, and had found bad workmanship. In some 
places the bricks were not cemented at all, and at others the 
material between one brick dnd another was as thick as 
2} inches. z 

Mr. Waddy: We do not deny that there was inefficient 
workmanship ; what we do deny is that we were guilty of 
fraud, as alleged, and that is the whole point in dispute in this 
case. 

Richard Richardson, street foreman for the Corporation, 
having given evidence, 

Dinas Bilton, bricklayer’s labourer, who had worked on the 
contract, was called. In reply to Mr. Atkinson, he said that 
when the inspector:was coming it was ustal to shout out, * Hey 


“up ! here is the light coming.” He had called out that many a 


time. 

Mr. Atkinson : What was done when the “light” was 
approaching ?—Well, if any scamped work was going on, they 
made it as square as they could when he got there. 

How did they make it square?—I do not know. I did not 


| use to stand over them and watch them. 


Have you ever been told by anyone to signal the inspector ? 
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—We had been told when he was coming up to keep our eyes 
open. 

Who told you that ?—Turner. 

In answer to further questions, the witness said he had seen 
a lot of bricks packed in dry, and a lot put in on their edges. 
That was when the inspector was not there. He had seen 
Turner there occasionally when the work was being packed dry. 

By Mr. Waddy : He saw lots that was wrong in regard to 
the laying of the bricks. 

Mr. Waddy : And it was intended to cheat ?—Yes. 

And you were a. party to it >—I was not laying the bricks. 

It would pain your feelings to do anything so wrong ?—No, 
sir; it didn’t. 

It made so little impression upon you that I believe you 
never reported it to anybody ?—It was not my place. 

And you never said a word about it until you had been dis- 
charged by Gilder ?>—No. 

Thomas Davies, bricklayer, said he worked at the sewer in 
question for twelve or thirteen weeks. He saw all sorts of work 
done. Some of the bricks were put in dry and some on edge. 
He had seen the outside filled up with three or four courses of 
clay, and what ought to have been 9 inches was sometimes only 
44 inches. When the clerk of works .or the inspector, as he 
was called, was coming, he had heard the pass-word called out. 
It was, “ Hey up! red light!” The first one that saw the 
inspector called that out. They had to make the brickwork 
look as respectable as they could. He had put bricks in dry. 
It was a general rule amongst the bricklayers. They had been 
told by the foreman to “ shove them in.” 

Mr. Waddy: Did you understand there was anything 
fraudulent being done ?—Yes. 

Did you help to do it ?—Yes. 

You knew you were doing a rascally thing >—Yes. 

Was that your habit ?—It was there. 

Is that the way you do all your jobs >—No. 

Did you ever do such a thing before ?—No. 

Then why didn’t you report it?—It was not my business to 
report it. I had no instructions from the masters to scamp the 
work. 

Charles Dixon, bricklayer, said that Turner had at times 
been present when the bricks were put in dry. 

Richard Scott, bricklayer’s labourer, in reply to Mr. Waddy, 
said he used to. make the cement a little better when Mr. 
Trowell (the inspector) was looking. on. 

Charles Thomas Sargent, bricklayer, said the work was put 
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in rough. The bricks were put in with ‘ compo,” which was 
cement and sand mixed. The bricks were not put in dry to his 
knowledge. The witness was shown the statement he had 
made at the town clerk’s office, his lordship’ remarking that he 
said just the contrary there. 

Witness replied that he remembered ‘saying they “might” 
have been put in. 

Mr. Manisty : Did Tom Sangwin ever speak to you abou 
how the work was to be done ?—Not that I remember. 

His lordship (showing witness his previous statement): Do 
you remember saying that ?—I did not hear Tom Sangwin say 
that. I do not think I ever said so. 

His lordship (reading the statement) :—‘“I learned from 
Tom Sangwin that the work was to be scamped.”—Witness : 
There has been a mistake somewhere. 

In reply to further questions, the witness said he remem- 
bered one occasion when the signal “ Red light” was given, 
and the men who had been putting in dry bricks pulled them 
out again. 

Henry Todd and Fred. Wilson, bricklayers, gave evidence 
as to the work being badly done. 

Mr. A. E. White, borough engineer, Hull, said there was no 
reason why the work should not have been executed in the best 
manner possible. 

Mr. Waddy : How many times altogether did you ever go 
to see these works from start to finish ?—I recollect visiting 
them four times. 

Four times in nine months ?—-Yes, 

Can you tell when they were?—Two were shortly after the 
commencement of the works, and two others were when they 
were well advanced. 

Did the Corporation find fault with you for neglecting this 
work.— Yes, but they were not justified in doing so. 

Mr. Waddy read a clause in the contract which stated that 
“the works generally, anda every part thereof, shall be conducted 
and completed under the superintendence and to the satisfaction 
of the engineer.” Do you suggest that, having been there once 
in six months, they were conducted under your superintendence ? 


.—I think they were conducted under my superintendence, 


according to the intention. 

May T ask what it is that led you to infer that when a man 
does not go near the place for six months he is superintending 
it all the time ?—He can superintend it through his officials. 

That is not what is said.—At all events that is the intention. 

Do I understand that whenever the word “engineer” 
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appears it means engineer or his clerk of works?—No, it is 
ridiculous to suppose that. ; 

Did you ever, after this was once started, take the shghtest 
trouble or notice of this important work from beginning to end? 
—Certainly I did. 

What did you do ?—I inquired of the clerk of works from 
time to time what was going on. nts 

Did you ever do anything yourself from beginning to end ?— 
I visited the works as I have stated. 

You went four times. That is the entire thing you did for 
this 6,o00/. job for your employers?—It was quite sufficient if 
the contractors had done their duty. 

His lordship: Isn’t it a very important thing to see that 
contractors do their work properly and honestly p—Yes ; and 
the clerk of works was employed for that purpose. 

What wages does he get ?>—35s. per week. 

That is not quite so much as the borough engineer gets ?-— 
No. It was very simple work—work that the clerk of works 
was as competent to supervise as I was myself. 

His lordship: I do not quite see the value of the Corpora- 
tion paying highly-paid officials, if the works committee, the 
sub-committee and the borough engineer are not to look after a 
6,000/. job, but a man with 35s. a week. 

Mr. Waddy read from a report by the sub-committee, dated 
November 11, 1890, the following :—“ We have also to report 
that the information submitted to us has revealed a condition 
of things in connection with the oversight of important drainage 
operations which has startled us. It appears that your chief 
officers seldom visited these works; but the oversight of the 
works was practically left in the hand of the clerk of works, a 
weekly servant at 35s. a week, who could have been discharged, 
or who could have left with a few hours’ or at most a few days’ 
notice. That the health and well-being of the inhabitants of 
the district and the large expenditure of money should be 
imperilled under such uncertain conditions is seriously repre- 
hensible, and in the opinion of the committee shows such a 
thorough lack of supervision by the Borough Engineer’s De- 
partment that they feel they cannot conclude their report 
without expressing their dissatisfaction with the borough 
engineer for neglecting so important a part of the administrative 
department of his office.” 

Witness: I do not think my action was seriously repre- 
hensible. 

His lordship: It was seriously reprehensible “that the 
health and well-being of the inhabitants of the district and the 
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large expenditure of money should be imperilled under ‘such 
conditions.” 

Do you agree with that ?—It depends upon the conditions 
made. 

The conditions mentioned were that you went there only 
once or twice, and left it in the hands of a servant with 35s. 
a week ?—I do not think that was reprehensible. 

His lordship quoted the last clause in the report; and, in 
reply to a question, the witness said he did not agree with it. 

Mr. Waddy : That report was unanimously approved by the 
Council?—It was passed by the Council. I do not know 
whether it was unanimous. 

Mr. Waddy read a statement drawn up by the witness, in 
reply to the report of the sub-committee, the last paragraph of 
which “attaches to him blame which is undeserved as regards 
the inspection of works by his department.” It continued :— 
“The practice as regards supervision in the case of a sewer is 
materially different from that of :any more complicated work, 
such as a bridge or building. In the latter case it is necessary 
to frequently compare the work as it proceeds with the plans, 
and an office assistant who is perfectly conversant with the 
plans therefore makes frequent inspection, even if a clerk of 
works is employed. . . . The borough engineer would per- 
sonally have visited the works oftener if it were not for the very 
great amount of other work which he had on hand at the time, 
and it was only the feeling that other more important matters 
would suffer by his leaving them that prevented his going 
oftener to Stoneferry. . . . The defects discovered are of such 
a nature as could have been detected by a clerk of works as 
well or better than by a member of the office staff; none of the 
defects being such as required any knowledge of the plans to 
detect them. The disclosures which have been made show a 
necessity for further inspection of drainage works in the future ; 
but the borough engineer begs respectfully to submit that as 
regards the amount of inspection which should have been pro- 
vided, he should not be judged in the light of what has recently 
been disclosed, but in the light of the experience of the Corpo- 
ration in other similar works executed up to the time of the 
commencement of these works.” 

Mr. Waddy: Do you still agree that the defects discovered 
are of such a nature as could have been detected by the clerk 
of works as well or better than by any member of the office 
staff?—Yes, as the works were proceeding. I think more 
inspection would have been desirable, with the knowledge that 
I now possess. 
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At this stage the Court adjourned. 

Further evidence in support of the plaintiffs’ case was given’ 
by Mr. George Trowill, clerk of the works; Mr. Martin Samuel- 
son, engineer to the Humber Conservancy Commissioners ; and 
Mr. Thomas Fenwick, civil engineer, of Leeds. 

Mr. Walton, Q.C., urged that there was really no. action 
against the sureties, because the contract had been completed, 
the certificate given by the engineer, and the contractors. paid. 
The work had passed into the hands. of the Corporation, and 
had been used by them. 

His lordship said the answer to the certificate was that it 
was obtained by fraud, and was therefore void. 

Mr. Walton urged that when the certificate was given the 
contract was at an end, and that when the sureties were re- 
leased once, they were released for all time. There was no 
ground, he contended, to go to the jury as against the sureties, 
for a clause in the contract provided that the sureties were to 
be released six months after its completion, and twelve months 
had actually elapsed since the engineer’s certificate of com- 
pletion was given. 

His lordship said he could not stop the case. It was pro- 
vided that if the contractors failed to perform the contract 
properly, the sureties were to be held liable for the costs and 
expenses to which the Corporation might be put. If the Cor- 
poration were put to such costs and expenses it was no answer 
to say, “‘ Here’s the certificate of the engineer.” That certificate 
did not of itself show that the covenant had been performed, 
if there was evidence to prove that it had not. 

Mr. Waddy then opened the case fur the defence. He con- 
tended that there had been no fraud on the part of the con- 
tractors, and that the defective workmanship was owing to the 
negligent oversight of Corporation officials. It had never been 
suggested that the defendant Sangwin had been a party to the 
fraud alleged, and he was prepared to show that Turner was 
not responsible either for what had occurred, which, if 
attributable to any one, was attributable to the “ rascality ” of 
some of the men, who seemed to have entered into some sort of 
conspiracy to “scamp” the work. That explained the “ Red 
light” signal which was alleged to have been given at the 
approach of the inspector. But the defendant contractors were 
no parties to this. They were both men of good reputation, 
who had by their own endeavours risen from the position of 
workmen to their present position. Even since the completion 
of the contract in question the defendants had been entrusted 
with other work by the Corporation. 


Mr. Walton then addressed the jury on behalf of. the 
sureties. He contended that it would be a great hardship if his; 
clients were called upon to suffer for what they had done 
through motives of friendship, and for which they could not 
now equitably be held to be responsible, seeing that the contract 
was completed so far as they were concerned. In the light of 
the reports of the Corporation themselves, the work had been 
disgracefully supervised, and it was not too much to say that 
there had been culpable negligence in the oversight of the work 
upon the part of the Corporation officials. Notwithstanding 
such mismanagement on the part of their own officials, the. 
Corporation came into court to expose it. Defendants were not 
blameable for the defects complained of, but they were attri- 
butable to the negligence of the Corporation or the men engaged 
in the work. ; 

Mr. James Turner, of the firm of Messrs. Turner & Sangwin, 
the defendants, was then called. He said that they contracted 
to do the work in question. Mr. Sangwin used to pay the men 
every week. Witness used to superintend the conveyance of 
the bricks, lime and other materials, and also had the super- 
vision of the quality of the materials. They used the best 
material they could get. He occasionally went and saw the 
men at work. Mr. Ringrose and Mr. Trowill were successively 
the clerks of works. He saw Trowill at the works several 
times. He asked him on various occasions if he was satisfied, 
and he said he was. He never heard anything said about 
“Red light” or any signal of that kind. He never told the 
men to keep their eyes open when the inspector was coming. 
He had never warned the men that the inspector was coming. 
He never knew anything about the “ Red light” till he saw it in 
the papers when the work was finished. He attended at their 
desire a meeting of the Corporation committee, and was ques- 
tioned by the committee about this “ Red light” signal, and he 
told them that he never heard anything about it till he saw it 
in the papers. He did not know during the progress of the 
contract that the work was being scamped. He told the com- 
mittee that in his twenty-seven years’ experience he had never 
seen a sewer better constructed—so far as he had seen it. He 
never saw any bricks put in without cement, or put in edge- 
ways instead of flat. If he had seen it he should have had it 
altered, for it was no benefit to a contractor to have a brick put 
in edgeways. He never saw or even suspected that anything 
was wrong with the work. Certificates were given from time 
to time by the borough engineer on Mr. Trowill’s reports, and 
he received the payments. It was untrue that he concealed 
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from the borough engineer or his assistants any bad work that 
was going on. The work was always open to inspection. He 
never told the men that they must do more work than they 
could properly do. No complaint was ever made that he was 
working too fast to do the work properly. 

Cross-examined: He never did any of the work himself. 
When it was discovered how badly the work had been done he 
was very much shocked. He inspected the parts laid bare, 
and found that the work had not been done as it ought to have 
been. They re-executed 400 yards of it at their own expense. 
They then found that the Corporation insisted upon the re- 
opening of the remainder of the 9-inch work, and he and his 


partner thereupon declined to remedy any further portion of 


the work. 

Why did you refuse to complete the work ?—My partner 
can perhaps answer that. 

Can you give any reason ?—Witness did not reply. 

Have you any reason to give the jury why you did not com- 
plete the work? You are an honest man, you know, and did 
the 400 yards, as you admit, under.a moral obligation. 
did you not complete the works ?—The witness again remained 
silent. 

It is urged on your behalf that after you did this work the 
Corporation gave you two other contracts to carry out. Is it 
not true that they gave you these two contracts at the time 
when the “ moral obligation” was upon you and you were re- 
executing these 400 yards ?—I have not the dates. 

The contracts are dated April and August 1891, and your 
repudiation is dated September 1891. You got no work from 
the Corporation after that date, did you ?—No. 

Further questioned, the witness denied that he knew any- 
thing about the “Red light” at all, that he was ever a party to 
work being scamped, or that he ever saw scamped work being 
covered up at the approach of the inspector. The workmen 
had no pecuniary interest, he continued, in scamping the work. 
He did not think any real saving would be effected by placing 
the bricks edgeways. It would not save either bricks or cement. 
He never told Richard Scott that the Corporation allowed 


three-parts sand to one of cement, and that he must add a little! 


more sand. Any profit that arose from scamping of work must, 
of course, have accrued to himself and his partner. 

Re-examined : They made no profits in consequence of this 
bad work. They got the subsequent contracts from the Corpo- 
ration because theirs were the lowest tenders. 


KBALLKO Lg. 


Why | 


Joseph Sangwin, the next witness, said he was Turners 
partner. He never suspected that any scamping of work was 
going on. His work was to purchase the materials. They 
were good ; no complaint was ever made about them. Their 
reason for refusing to re-execute the whole of the work alluded 
to was scarcity of cash. The Corporation had withheld some’ 
2,000/, due to them on other contracts. 

Cross-examined: The Corporation had not withheld any 
money until they had refused to carry out the remainder of the 
work. The photographs produced showed work that never 
ought to have been passed—work that could have been seen’ 
from the top of the trench. He thought the clerk of the works 
must have allowed the bad work to be covered up, and the 
work had been done badly because of the men “rushing ” each. 
other. 

Thomas Sangwin and Mr. Bone, C.E., also gave evidence, 
the latter stating that it was quite possible for a man to 
have looked down into the trench without seeing what was 
going on. 

His lordship, in summing up, said that the only satisfactory 
thing in the case was that it was now getting over. It was a 
very important case, and one which it was the duty of the Cor- 
poration of Hull to bring. Without exception, it was one of 
the most horrible exposures of the way in which work was done 


by some of their great Corporations that he had ever been a 


party to. Whether they looked at it from the point of view of 
the borough engineer, who began it, and who, he supposed, 


' prepared the plans ; from the point of view of the clerk of the 


works employed by the borough engineer, or of the contractors 
and other witnesses, one and all, it seemed to him to be bad, 


hopelessly bad. The question was whether or not there was. 


fraud, because that the work was bad, and that it was a disgrace 
to civilisation that such work should have been done was 
admitted. The only doubt was whether the defendants were 
liable for the admittedly bad work. Certainly it was a remark- 
able thing that work should be done in that scandalous way, 


and no one get any benefit from it being so done but one set of | 


people, and yet, according to them, they had not the slightest 
suspicion that it was being done, and they were incompetent to 
give any assistance in arriving at a conclusion as to how this 
work was badly done. His lordship then reviewed the evidence, 


and, after hearing suggestions from the respective counsel, 


addressed a series of questions to the jury. The jury, after a 
short retirement, answered the questions as follows :— 
Was the contract complied with ?—No. 
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Was the work scamped and fraudulently done ?—Yes. 

Was the Corporation of Hull cheated by the way the work 
was done ?—Yes. 

Ought the defendants to have known that the work was 
being scamped and fraudulently done ?—Yes. 

Were the certificates of the work done obtained by fraud ?— 
Ness 

Was it by the fraud of the defendants ?—Yes. 

Was there an omission on the part of the Corporation pro- 
perly to superintend the work ?—Yes. 

Did this lead to scamping of the work ?—Yes. 

Was there wilful default or connivance by Trowill; if so, 
were the defendant contractors a party to it >—No evidence. 

On these findings his lordship gave judgment for the 
plaintiffs as against the defendant contractors, the amount of 
damages to be determined by an official referee in the event of 
the parties being unable to agree. The case as against the 
sureties, his lordship added, would be further argued before him 
in London. On the application of Mr. Forbes, his lordship 
certified for a special jury. He refused an application by Mr. 
Lush to stay execution. 


THE CROWN ESTATE AND THE PROPOSED NEW 
RAILWAY TO LONDON. 


Mr. ARTHUR CATES gave evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee on this Bill. He said that he acted as surveyor for 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests in all matters relating 
to their London estate, and that he attended before the com- 
mittee, on the instruction of Sir Nigel Kingscote, to state the 
objections which were entertained by the department to the 
site selected for the proposed goods station, yard and coal. 
depot westward of Park Road. The Crown estate, which ex- 
tended eastward to Osnaburgh Street, was, with the exception 
of that part lying to the east of Albany Street on the east. side 
of the park, laid out in residential properties in or around the 
open part of the park, and its value was greatly enhanced by 
the comparative quiet which it enjoyed. Anything which 
destroyed or tended to destroy that condition must neces- 
sarily, therefore, have a prejudicial effect on the estate. On the 
west side of the Park Road, by which the Crown estate was 
bounded, the houses were set back with open gardens in front 
of them, thus making the road an agreeable boundary to the 


"park, and it was of considerable importance to the Crown pro- 


OO 


perty that this condition, if possible, should be preserved. The 


‘western portion of the Crown estate was at present held under 


building leases at ground-rents, which would expire in about 
thirty years. It comprised York Terrace, Cornwall Terrace, 
Clarence Terrace, Sussex Place, Hanover Terrace and Kent 
Terrace, together with a few larger detached houses, some 
smaller ones and sets of stabling. The present rateable values 
of the several premises amounted in the aggregate to upwards 
of 28,0007. The property being of a good class was the more 
likely to be affected by anything which might diminish 
the quiet which it now enjoyed. It would also be 
apparent that the rental which would be affected was 
considerable, and this was a matter of importance in 
a public sense, having regard to the present arrangement under 
which the surplus income of the land revenues was paid to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Although no portion of the 
proposed works would actually touch the Crown property, yet 
they would be in such close proximity thereto that they could 
not fail to have a prejudicial effect upon its value. The injury 
anticipated would be caused by the noise and dust necessarily 
incident to the whistling of engines, shunting, shifting of goods 
and coal, and the general operations of a large passenger, 
goods and coal station, which apparently, if allowed at all, must 
be allowed at any time in the day or night. In the case of the 
Metropolitan and St. John’s Wood Railway, some protection 
had “hitherto been enjoyed by the Crown estate and other’ 
neighbouring properties in the restriction imposed by Parlia- 
ment in the use of that railway between the hours of eleven at 
night and six o’clock in the morning, which restriction had been 
successfully maintained, notwithstanding the attempts made 
more than once, and even so lately as 1890, to get it withdrawn. 
But although, in the exercise of the running powers sought by 
the promoters over that line, this restriction was proposed to be 
maintained, the practical benefit of it would be lost if the. 
present scheme should be sanctioned, as the injury which would 
be caused by that would be greater than could arise from the 
mere withdrawal of the restriction on the user of the Metro- 
politan and St. John’s Wood Railway, which moreover was at 
most parts near the Crown estate entirely in a tunnel or 
covered way, while a large portion of the area over which 
trains would pass or shunt under the proposed scheme must 
necessarily be entirely open. Strong representations had 
been received from Crown lessees and occupiers in this 
section of the Regent’s Park estate of the alarm with 
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which they contemplated the construction of a great 
terminal station, and the depreciatory result which they 
considered to be certain, On February 24 a deputa- 
tion representing such lessees and occupiers was introduced 
to Sir Nigel Kingscote by Mr. Seager Hunt and Mr. Boulnois, 
the members representing the division, and urged in strong 
terms the injury that it was anticipated their property would 
sustain and the necessity of protection. Inthe scheme of last 
year the depreciatory effect arising from the noise and dust of 
the station would have been lessened by the fact that the 
passenger-station would have been nearest to the Crown 
estate, and thus would have to some extent shut out the noise 
and dust arising from the goods and coal depét. In the present 
scheme the passenger-station would be further south towards 
the Marylebone Road, and thus the goods yard, &c., would be 
the more open towards the Crown estate. Last year the pro- 
moters were willing to be put under an obligation to construct 
along the eastern boundary of the lands taken by them south 
of Lodge Road an ornamental boundary-wall 30 feet in height, 
to be maintained for ever in good condition free from advertise- 
ments, and clauses to give effect to this were received by the 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests just before the Bill was 
rejected. But although on the present occasion there was, if 
anything, even greater need for some such screen, up to the 
present the promoters could not be induced to agree to the 
necessary provisions. While the formation of a large station 
for passengers, goods and coal in the situation proposed could 
not fail under any circumstances to have a prejudicial effect 
upon the Crown estate, that effect might be materially lessened 
by the following conditions :— 

“(1) That the east side of the station-yard northwards of the 
new road shall be appropriated to passenger traffic only, and no 
portion of the goods station to be nearer to the west side of 
Park Road than 350 feet. 

(2) That the east side of the coal depét along Grove Road, 
and at least 50 feet of the returns to the north and south, be 
enclosed, with the walls or buildings rising 25 feet above the 
present street level. 

“(3) That along the east side of the passenger line and 
station from north side of New Road to Lodge Road shall be 
erected a screen wall 30 feet in height above the level of the 
rails as shown on the deposited sections, or of such lesser 
height as the Commissioner may from further information deem 
sufficient, such wall to be of good architectural character, 
design and material, to be approved by the Commissioner of | 


NSS 


Her Majesty’s Woods, and without opening therein, except for 
the passage of the Regent’s Canal and the Regent’s Canal City 
and Docks Railway ; the wall to be kept in good repair and 
free from all advertising, and to be erected before any other 
works on the station site are proceeded with. 

(4) In the event of the company acquiring any of the 
property east of the screen wall, the design of the elevations of 
any buildings to_be erected thereon to be subject to the 
approval of the Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Woods; the 
present general line of frontage to be maintained, the space 
between the buildings and Park Road being kept as an orna- 
mental garden as now.” ; ' 7 ' 

These conditions were based upon the principle of such of 
the general conditions asked for last year as were applicable to 
the present scheme, and, as it was, understood, the promoters 
then accepted, though they were necessarily modified. to meet 
the alterations made in the scheme as now proposed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Littler: In suggesting that no 
portion of the goods station should be nearer the.west side of 
Park Road than 350 feet, the 350 was taken merely by way of 
putting a figure ; it might be 300 feet, or perhaps even 250 feet 
would answer the purpose. The suggested screen wall would 
be 50 feet or 60 feet from the back windows of the houses, and 
it was necessary that it should be 30 feet above the level of the 
rails. In some cases the level of the rails would be 13 feet 
below the surface. 

At Alpha Road it would be 24 feet only, which would leave 
27% feet of wall in the face of the back windows on the south- 
west, which is the sunny side, and if the distance between the 
wall and the houses was 60 feet there would only be 33 feet of 
space which would not be struck by the angle of 45 degrees. 
Do you think that would be advisable and satisfactory ?—I do. 

You do not suggest any annoyance to the public as regards 
Regent’s Park ?—I do not represent the public. 

Do you claim more for the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests in pounds, shillings, and pence than any other person 
is entitled to?—No. But it is absolutely essential that restric- 
tions should be placed on the promoters, so that they should 
not be tempted into doing wrong. 

What do you mean by “ doing wrong ”?—Creating dust. 

If we have no coal tips we can have no dust.—You may 
lift your waggons up to the level for aught I know. 

By Mr. Cripps, Q.C.: It was the proximity of the goods 
depot and of the coal depét to the residential property of the 
Crown that the Commissioners of Wood and Forests objected to. 
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By Mr. Bidder, Q.C.: The Department would prefer to 

- see the Bill thrown out, but if the committee thought it right 

and proper, after hearing the views of those concerned, that a 

great goods station should be constructed upon the site pro- 

posed, then he asked that protection should be given to the 
Crown estate. 


THE LONDON DOCKS. 


THE London and St. Katharine Docks Company have intro- 
duced a Bill in Parliament to set at rest a doubtas to the ability 
of that company or the East and West India Dock Company, 
with whom under the Act of 1888 they are permanently allied 
in working union, to furnish the means for making improve- 
ments of, or additions to, the docks under the management of 
the joint committee, irrespective of the question whether the 
property on which the additions or improvements are made 
belongs to the company providing the necessary capital or not. 
The necessity for doing this at the present time is immediately 
traceable to a steady increase of shipping business during 
the last three years, especially marked since January I last. 
Although good accommodation exists at the West India import 
and export docks, it is practically of little use owing to the 
insufficient’ entrance at Blackwall. An enlarged entrance 
would bring into full use these two docks, comprising some 
seventy actes of water space and well fitted with both quays 
and warehouses, now lying comparatively idle. If the Bill be 
passed these defects could be remedied to the great advantage 
of all concerned. It is not proposed to ask for any powers to 
raise fresh capital, as there are available capital powers to meet 
the cost of the work. 


THE ASPINALL MEMORIAL, LIVERPOOL. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the committee entrusted with the 
arrangements connected with the hall it is proposed to erect in 
memory of the late Mr. Clarke Aspinall, on the site at the 
corner of Byrom Street and William Brown Street, was held 
on Thursday evening at the Temple, Dale Street, Mr. Charles 
Crosfield occupying the chair. The plans of the building, pre- 
pared from designs by Messrs. Ware & Rathbone, architects, 
were submitted and approved, and lithographed copies were 
ordered to be sent to those in possession of collecting-boxes, 
and also to the various trade organisations of the city. 


Atrangements were made for a public meeting to be held on 
or about May 12 in the Rotunda Lecture Hall. 

The design for the proposed building, by Messrs. Ware & 
Rathbone, has strictly a Continental character. The tall roof, 
with the copper-coloured fléche, suggests the German “Rath 
Haus.” The material used will be terra-cotta of salmon colour, 
relieved with broad bands of deep red. The roof will be com- 
posed of green slates. The lines of the gables, on the parapet 
of the main hall, are broken up with finials, which take away 
that stolid look which so many of our public buildings possess. 
The design is a free and spirited rendering of sixteenth-century 
Renaissance, but though not a copy of any particular style, is 
not wanting in distinctive character of its own. 


THE STOKE NEWINGTON FEVER HOSPITAL SCHEME. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the members of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board was held at the offices of the London County 
Council, Spring Gardens, to consider a proposal to purchase 
nine acres of freehold building land in Park Lane, Stoke 
Newington, as a site for a seventh fever hospital, at a cost of 
36,3007. The clerk, Mr. Duncombe Manns, read a large number 
of letters and memorials protesting against the proposal, and a 
deputation from Stoke Newington, headed by the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Shelford, rector of Stoke Newington, attended and 
presented a memorial, signed by 950 inhabitants, against the 
proposal. Mr. Scovell moved the proposal that the Board 
should purchase the site, and it was seconded by Dr. Felce. 
A long and animated discussion ensued, and the motion, on a 
show of hands, was lost by 26 to 25. On a division the figures 
were the same. 


THE DRAINAGE OF CAIRO. 


THE International Commission for studying the drainage of 
Cairo, says the correspondent of the Zzmes, have examined 
thirty projects presented to them, and rejected all in favour of 
one elaborated’ by themselves, They especially commend, 
however, three projects as embodying in their general outlines 
the right system. These were presented by Messrs. Michau & 
Donaue, a French firm ; Mahmoud Fehmy, an Egyptian ; and 
Mr. John Price, an Englishman, the two latter engineers in the 
Government service. The Commission consider that Mr. 
Lathom’s scheme, presented two years ago, has the disadvan- 
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ART METAL WORK, 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of ail kinds. 


STAINED 


DESIGNS 


AND 
ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION, 


London Sample 


<& ot Room :— 
XS 49 Farringdon St., B.C. 
<\ \) SCOTLAND :-— 

© Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 


(Mx. Wuirr’s System), 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


Uy fices, &c. 
CIM Estimatesand full particulars 
on application to 


| THOS. GREGORY & CO, 


Woop Pavine anp STEAM 
Joinzry Works, 
Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


F, W. DICKINSON, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEER. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
16 East Parade, LEEDS. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, |w.o, MACDONALD se ae MACDONALD. 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY 
LONDON, E.cC. 


Dining, Drawin 
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in all the prevailing Styles, 


Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
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LIVERPOOL. 


For Churches, Schools, |Liberal Commission allowed to Builders and 


Architects for introduction of Business. 


Security for Fire Insurers, £2,865,580. 


PHOENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 


57 CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 


MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 


PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 


LOSSES PAID OVER 


17,000,000. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand. London, W.0. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


ESTIMATES FREE, 


jINSTALLATIONS GUARANTEED. 


FRANK SUTER & CO., 


66 BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY, 


VESTMENTS, ALTAR LINEN, FRONTALS, 


BANNERS, TAPESTRY, CHURCH PLATE, 
ART METAL WORK, 
Carpets, Hassocks, Lamps, Cassocks, Surplices, 
Memorial Brasses, Gothic Oak Work, &c. 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESIGNS ON APPLICATION. 


PRATT & SONS { covEND GARDEN. LONDON. 


TAYLOR & TUCKER ART METAL 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


(AS AND RLECTRIG RITTINGS. 


ART SMITHS. 


SHOW-ROOMS :— 


9 Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
. ANCASTER. Neak GRANTHAM, 
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tages of costliness, and of requiring numerous stations in the 
heart of the city, where the sewage would collect and undergo 
agitation. ‘The Commissioners describe the sanitary condition 
of the city as deplorable ; the annual death-rate is over 46 per 
1,000, whilst in only one city, Madras, of 33 in Europe, India 
and America does the death-rate exceed 40. In Madras the 
rate is 48 ; in Marseilles it is 29°7 ; in Paris and Berlin 23°50; 
in London 17:4. The-plan recommended by the Commission 
is that the entire drainage from houses, &c.,, should be carried 
in one system of drains, flowing by gravitation to a single point, 
where it would be pumped to the necessary elevation and forced 
through iron pipes until it reached land which it might profit- 
ably irrigate. The estimated cost is half a million. ©The 
Government will perhaps be able to invite tenders for the work 
next November, and, if funds are provided, to begin operations 
in the following April. Two years later the greater portion of 
the system should be in working order, though a much longer 
delay will be necessary before it can be applied to all the native 
houses. 


THE FUTURE OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, 


A MEMORANDUM upon Christ’s Hospital and its future 
has been prepared by Sir Henry W. Peek and is now~in 
circulation, in which he says it may be confidently predicted 
that if the new reconstruction scheme, on which this ancient 
foundation is now based, be wisely and sagaciously adminis- 
tered, a future of national usefulness is assured. The scheme, 
which came into operation on January 1, 1891, provides that 
600 boys and 400 girls shall be educated as day scholars in 
London, and that at least 700 boys, 120 junior boys and 350 
girls shall be brought up as boarders in new buildings “ within 
convenient distance from the City of London.” The question 
of an appropriate site, therefore, enjoined by the scheme is one 
of vital consequence, on which, it may safely be affirmed, the 
future of the institution depends. The position, it is laid down, 
must be a healthy one; the drainage arrangements must be 
considered, with other sanitary requirements ; salubrious air, 
plenty of light, and freedom from noxious surroundings ; and 
it must be within an easy range from London. The site pro- 
posed in this memorandum is about Ioo acres of freehold land 
at Wimbledon, with a frontage of two-thirds of a mile to the 
best portion of the Common, and three other admirable front- 
ages extending over 800 feet, which has been offered with 


LECTRIC 


immediate possession and on any convenient terms of payment. 
The price required per acre is the same as that which the 
Mercers’ Company, with the approval of the Charity Commis- 
sioners, paid: for low-lying back land at Hammersmith, where 
the new St. Paul’s day-school has been erected. It is claimed 
by Sir H. W. Peek that this site would fulfil all the conditions 
laid down above, and it is calculated that the value of the pre- 
sent five acres in Newgate Street, moderately estimated at 
600,000/., would be sufficient to erect buildings in the best style 
for 1,170 children, together with the necessary. additions for 
masters’ houses, the infirmary, laundry and other accessories, 
to supply all modern appliances, and to.show a satisfactory 
balance towards the cost of permanent maintenance. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents 7s compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


5973. Herbert D. Hodgkinson, for “Automatic door fur- 
niture.” 

6037. Thomas Starkey and William Arthur Starkey, for 
“Improvements in door-catches for holding doors.” 

6046. Joseph Cropper, for “An improved method for supply- 
ing cisterns, cylinders and baths with hot or cold water.” 

6067. David France, for “ Improvements in or applicable to 
domestic fire-grates.” 

6078. Edward: Dayton Rockwell, for “Improvements in 
bells.” 

6136. Edward Charles Wild and John Kent, for “ Improved 
‘in’ or ‘out’ indicator for entrance-halls, doorways, &c.” 

6212. Charles Spencer Madan, for “ Improvements in water 
gauge-cocks.” 

6285. Charles Stones Gray, for “ Rapid door bolt.” 

6408. William Waghorne, for “ Improvements in chimney 
cowls.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. ; 
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By CENTRAL STATIONS, for Cities, Towns, &c. 


And Electric Transmission of Power carried out in any part of the World, for Tramways, 


Light Railways, Gold Mining Plant, &c. &c. 


ELECTRICAL 


APPARATUS 


ENGINES, BOILERS, DYNAMOS, ALTERNATORS, 


Motors, Switches, Accumulators, Cut-outs, Lamps, &c., by Bells, Batteries, Indicators, Pulls, 


Fire and Burglar Alarms, Gas Lighters, &c. 


Isolated Plants for Lighting Country Mansions, Houses, Shops, Offices, &c. 


Electric Bells fitted to H 
The ‘‘ Diamond” Quick-Break SWITCHES. La 


Estimates Free. 


ote/s, Houses, Lifts, Clubs, &c. Experienced Engineers sent to all parts. 
rgest Sale in the World. Best Make throughout. 


The ‘‘ Diamond” Single-Coil ELECTRIC BELL. Price only 3s. each. 
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ENERAL ENGINEERS, 


CONTRACTORS, FOUNDERS, AND BOILER MAKERS, 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY of all kinds. 


Makers of Electrical Apparatus of every description. 


Head Office :—88 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


Works :—London, Manchester, 
& Visitors to the Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibiti 


Kidsgrove and Chiswick. 


on should see our Stand, No. 103, North Nave. 
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_EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


‘The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

ee eee 


Prout’s Iilustrations.—The absence of one of Prout’s 
plates in last week’s Architect has given rise to a great many 
letters, which are evidence of the extraordinary interest which 
Prout’s work has excited. In reply to our correspondents, we 
desire to inform them that circumstances may occasionally 
cause a plate to be’ withheld, but it is our intention to continue 
the series with as much regularity as is practicable, and that 
very rarely will a number appear during the year in which 
Prout will not be represented. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE.—May 5.—For Construction of Slaughter-houses, 
Cattle Market, &c. Mr. T. Roderick, Architect, Ashbrook 
House, Aberdare. 

ABERGAVENNY.—April 23.—F or Cemetery Chapel, Boundary 
Wall and Entrance Gates. Mr. E. A. Johnson, Architect, 
Abergavenny. 

__ Bacup.—April 27.—For Organ-Chamber and Vestry at 
Christ Church. Mr. A, Wright, Solicitor, Irwell Terrace, 
Bacup. 

BATTERSEA PARK:—April 29.—For Building Gymnasium, 
&c. ; also at Victoria’ Park. The Architect to the County 
Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BELFAST.-—April 27,—For Building Star Music Hall. 
H. Seaver, Architect, 128 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BEVERLEY.—-April 22.—For Building Workhouse Infirmary, 
Messrs. Howe & Foley, Architects, Beverley. 

BLACKBURN.—April 28.—For Building Crown Hotel. 
W. Stirrup, Architect, 14 Preston New Road, Blackburn. 

Boston.—April 30.—For Building Bakery, Granary and 
Stables. The Manager, Co-operative Society’s Offices, Bridge 
Street, Boston. 

BRIDGWATER.—April 27.—For Farmhouse, Farm Build- 
ings and Cottage. Messrs. Baker & Co, 14 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. 

BRIGHOUSE.—May 2.— For Building Stone Chimney. at 
Thornhill Brigg Mills. Mr. George Hepworth, Architect, 
Brighouse. 

BROUGHTON.—April 23.—For Erection of School Buildings. 
Messrs. Hart & Dawson, Architects, 21 King Street, Wakefield. 

Bury.—April 26.—For Buildings for Testing Plant, Labora- 
tory, Stables, &c., for the Gas Committee. Mr. John Haslam, 
Town Clerk. 

CARLTON.—April 30.—For Rebuilding Barn. 
& T. Clark, Solicitors, Snaith, Yorkshire. 


Mr. 


Mr, 


Messrs. E., 


CARLISLE. — April 23.—For Widening Waver Bridge 
Wigton. Mr. G, J. Bell, County Surveyor, Carlisle. 
CASTLEDERG. — April 26.— For Building Presbyterian 


Church. 
Belfast. 

COBRIDGE.—April 29.—For Additions, &c., to Board Schools. 
Messrs, Ford & Slater, Architects, Burslem. 


Mr. Vincent Craig, Architect, 5 Lombard Street, 


CoRK.—April 27.—For Building Two GD welling- Houses, 

Mr. Richard Evans, Architect, 46 South Mall, Cork. ww, 
COULSDON.—May 9.—For Additions, &c., to Asylum, Cane 
Hill. Mr. C. H. Howell, Architect, 3 Lancaster Place, 
Strand, W.C. 

EXMINSTER.—April 30.—For Additions to County Asylum. 
Mr. E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County Chambers, Exeter. 

FULHAM.— May 4.—For Refitting Bathrooms andgWard 
Sculleries at Fever Hospital. Messrs. A. & C. Harston,*Archi- 
tects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 

HALIFAX.—April 27.—For Building Shop and Business 
Premises. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post 
Office Buildings, Halifax. 

HALTWHISTLE.—April 28.-—For Building Infants’ School, 

Mr. Henry Watson, Architect, Haltwhistle. 
HAMMERSMITH.—May 4.—For Building Two Shops and 
Four Houses. Messrs. F. & W. Stocker, Surveyors, 90 Queen 
Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

HASTINGS, — May 4.— For Building Cottage for Water 
Engineer, Silverhill. Messrs. Jeffery & Skiller, Architects, 
5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 

HEREFORD.—April 28.—For Building Hop Kiln, Stores, 

Mr. W. W. Robinson, Architect, 10 King Street, Hereford. 
HOYLAND.—April 27.—For Building Four Houses. Mr. 
Walter J. Sykes, Architect, Hoyland, near Barnsley. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—April 28.—For Building Nine fHouses. 
Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 

IpswicH.—April 26.—For Building Baptist Chapel. Messrs. 
W'Eade: & *E., T)7’ fohtis, Architects, Cornhill Chambers, 
Thoroughfare, Ipswich. : 

LARNE.—April 27.—For Building Manse. 
Cross Street, Larne. 

LEEDS.—April 22.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Cross- 
gates. Mr. G. F. Danby, Architect, 46 Great George Street, 
Leeds. 

LEIGHLIN.—April 27._For Additions to Parish Church. 
Mr. W. G. Doolin, M.A., Architect, 20 Ely Place, Dublin. 

LonbDon.—April 29.—For Foundations (Block I.) in Exten- 
sion of Record Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. . 

LONDON. — April . 26. — For Carpenter’s Work 
Years). Mr. H. Blake, Principal Clerk, Guildhall, E.C. 

MANCHESTER.—April 26.—For Building Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings, Pollard Street. Messrs. Spalding & Cross, Architects, 
15 Queen Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

MANCHESTER.— May 2.—For Buildings for Electric Light 
Station. Mr. C. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Department, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 

MORLEY.—April 27.—For’ Building Isolation 
Mr. M. H. Sykes, Borough Surveyor. 

NEWPORT.—April 30,—For Removal of Shoal in the River 
Usk, by Dredging. Mr. L. F. Vernon Harcourt, 6 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

OssETT.—April 29.—For Building Two Residences. Messrs. 
Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

OUGHTERARD.—April 28.—For Building Dispensaries and 
Residences,” Mr ‘Te Ty Hamilton, Architect, Mill House,, 
Galway. 

PENNYBRIDGE.—April 30.—For Building Two Dwellings. 
Messrs. J. W. Grundy & Son, Architects, Central Buildings, 
Ulverston. 

PETERBOROUGH.—April 29.—For Building Pair of Cot- 
tages, Holme Fen. Mr. J. Ruddle, Architect, Boroughbury, 
Peterborough. 

PETERBOROUGH.—April 30.—For Building Office at Ceme- 
tery. Mr. J. Ruddle, Architect, Boroughbury, Peterborough. 

PLEASLEY.—May 5.—For Alterations to Co-operative Pre- 
mises. Mr. R. Frank Vallance, Architect, Mansfield. 


&c. 


&ce. 


&c. 


Mr. S. Magill, 
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Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also Manufacturers of — 


es 

i i The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &o. 
———— | which can be fixed in é : f 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 

Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check, 


any position. 


CATALOGUES FREE BY POST, 
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PENTRE.—May 9.—For Adding Wing to Board Schools. 
Mr. J. Rees, Architect, Pentre. 
POCKLINGTON. — April 27.— For Construction of Pipe 
Sewers, Brick Settling Tanks, Concrete Main Carriers, &c., 
and Preparing Land for Sewage Purification. Mr, G. Bohn, 
Engineer, Imperial Chambers, Hull. 
PupsEY.—April 28.—For Building Church Schools, 
C. S. Nelson, Architect, 10 Park Row, Leeds. 
RAWTENSTALL.—April 29.—For Building Three Houses, 
Coachhouse and Stable. Mr. George Nightingale, 11 Bank 
Street, Rawtenstall. 
ROTHERHAM.—May 2.—For Building Chapel and Schools. 
Mr. T. Howdill, Architect, 13 Oxford Row, Leeds. 
SHEFFIELD.—April 27.—For Building Postal Sorting Office. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 
SouGHTON.-—April 27.—For Building Board School. Mr. 


Mr. 


BURNLEY. 


‘| For Construction of Weaving-Shed and Alterations to Muni- 


cipal Buildings, for the Technical Instruction Committee, 
Mr. F.'S. BUTTON, Borough Surveyor, Burnley. 


J. Hirst, Burnley. ; ofp2 2S Omed 
J. Byrom, Bury. : oA tae 
R. Brown, Burnley . ; 1,935 10 oO 
G. Smith & Sons, Burnley 1,930 15 Oo 
T. Smith, Burnley . “ 1,924 10 O 
Nuttall & Co., Burnley : : a L022 eon 
Clegg Bros., Burnley : A : : :, 1, B37ncaenn 
R. Dean & Sons, Burnley. : : , - “7,836 one 
Smith Bros., Burnley : . 4 \ 1, 83nRo 6 
ALLINSON & GILL, Burnley (accepted) . i 582306 3 


CARDIFF. 


For Excavating and Concrete Foundations for Administrative 
Block, Two Main Wards, Isolation Ward, Laundry Block, 
Stables, Mortuary and Covered Footways, for Infectious 


Edward Astbury, Grosvenor Cottage, Northop. 
STAINLAND.—April 27.—For Building Board School and 


Snpvien ae ee = oa = Horsfall & Son, Architects, Diseases Hospital, Canton, for the Corpsration, Mr. W. 
fags OY tet ee . HARPUR, Borough Engineer, Cardiff. 

St, PANCRAS.—April 27.—For Completion of New Work- H Cima sect, : £4,612 0 0 
house, King’s Road. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, We Rees El } : i e Byes pene 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Burien’ C ont ae . +230 Jag 

SWANSEA.—May 9.—For Enlargement of Board School. J. Strachan Cardi } E t it elas 
Mr. D. Isaac, Clerk, 7 Rutland Street, Swansea. Ss D Ridley Cardiff, : y 5 : 7 er ae 4 

TONYPANDY.—April 27.—For Building House. Mr. R.S. jet © pre eee : : : rete rieaed 
Griffiths, Architect, Excelsior Buildings, Tonypandy. iN C Denn Cardiff K 314 ; a 

West ARDSLEY.—April 30.—For Building Two Houses. ‘A. Berridee. CArait |. ee ‘: 2 
Messrs. P. Spencer & Son, Architects, Batley Carr. ii A lant Be ditt : : . . : se : é 

WITHERNSEA.—April 28.—For Erection of Lighthouse and E. TURNER & SONS arecte Povo: 7 "Re atte 
Dwellings and Forming Drains, Paths, &e, Mr. E. Clark, 47 C. Smallbridge & Sons, Cardi ain j 2 ats , 3 


Strand, W.C. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET. 

For Constructing Outfall Pipe Sewer, with Manhole and Lamp- 
hole Shafts, &c., from South Pelaw Colliery to Chester-le- 
Street, for the Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. D. 
BALFOUR, Engineer, 3 St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


TENDERS. 


a BANGOR. J. Jennings, Chester-le-Street . . £600 0 oO 

For Building Stables, Bangor, North Wales, for Messrs, W. R. Hudson, jun., Sunderland - §70.10..0 
Rowlands & Co., Wine Merchants, Bangor. Mr. RICHARD Kell & Grove, Chester-le-Street . 497 10 O 
DAVIES, Architect, Bangor. J. Goldsborough, Chester-le-Street A7Q iz 6 

W. Parry, Bangor : : . £520 0-0 T. Dixon, Houghton-le-Spring : ; « 4040050 
R. & J. Williams, Bangor . : 51g1,0 0 J. CARRICK, Durham (accepted) . : f ¢ 377 pees 
WATKIN JONES, Bangor (accepied ) A250 000 Engineer’s estimate : : : z «300 tal tas 
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PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


A SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


RoBT. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position, Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by Rost. AMES’ 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 
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ROBT ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Conservatories, &c. Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 
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i mT WTA 
The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz eal | HA 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Beculator, or Cord. ed H | il | | il ! 
SPECIALTIES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture PRET 


No. 190._New and special solid section 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Oasement 
Bolt, Neat, strong and efficient. 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 
section -Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles. 
It can be fixed where the space is insufficient 
for anything else. This Bolt is neat, strong, 
and reliable, — 


Builders’ General Iro , | 
Wore boone, nmongery. lron Oasements and Frames. Architectural and other Met We 


ROBT. ADAMS, 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, §.E. v 


Telegrams :—** Robert Adams, London.” 


Ne 
| 


ApriL 22, 1892.) 
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BEDFORD. é 
For Additions to China Warehouse in Lime Street, Bedford, for 
Mr, John Davis, Mr. RICHARD LuND, Architect, Bedford. 
T. H. COLEMAN (accepied). .. »  « +» £300 0 0 


aR DENBIGH. 
For Building Lecture-room and Classrooms adjoining C. M. 


LONDON. 

For Rebuilding Furnace Chimney Shaft, for the Commissioners 
for Public Baths and Washhouses of St. Giles and St. 
George, Bloomsbury, Endell Street. Mr. JOHN WALDRAM, 
C.E., Surveyor, Buckingham Street, Charing Cross, 

Morris & GOLD (accepted). 


Chapel. Mr. RICHARD Davies, Architect, Bangor. 


] LUTON, 
Bartley & Parry, Denbigh ve ed ae aoe. oO 


For Enlargement of Cottage Hospital, Luton. 


J. S. ROBERTS, Denbigh (accepted). . . 1,553 0 O| W.G.Dunham . .  . .. -£505 0-0 
EARL’S HOUSE. DEM ces ee eee as ae Aue om © 
For Building Two Cottages at County Industrial School, NEVILLE BROS. (accepied) . eC Am » 488 0 0 


Earl’s House, near Durham. Mr. W. CRrozIER, County 


, PARKHURST. 
Architect, Shire Hall, Durham, 


For Carrying-out the Totland Bay Sewerage Scheme, for the 
Weyaee oe ne pee hoime rene |tut3% on 4 #2 Isle of Wight Rural Sanitary Authority. 
“ i 13 . : . . T. Gib L . ° ° ° . 
W. C. Atkinson, Stockton-on-Tee S799 1l4 Te Geirdon oh tes een res 3 Moet ae 
J. Elliott, North Shields 4 B79. 0 ; ; 
G. Gradon & Son, Durham. .. anziry) 6 _PLUMSTEAD. | 
M. R. Draper, West Rainton 4 . 357 14 2 | For 2,940 Feet of 12-inch Pipe-Sewer in Church Manorway. 
J. SHEPHERD, Durham (accepted). ‘ 355 0, 0 Mr. H. H. CHURCH, Architect, Woolwich. 
Guero R Woodham & Fry . ° . ° £10988 nO 
For Erection of Police Buildings, Guildford, Mr. W.G.| Niche’) 2 1 1 tt ott BBS 8 8 
Lower, Architect, High Street, Guildford. Packham’: Bentiaun any, % 694 0 0 
|g Seed ante eotaalpe } : i £7,200 4 5 For Drainage Works in Genista Road, Shooter’s Hill. Mr. 
aaah an Peni eae a: od H. H. Cuurcu, Architect, Woelwich. 
9 . . . oo Fea ~ 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. , 6,299 Oo oO Gas : : pene : "4 . . j £165 ae 
Reed, Blight & Co. . bot. 0 Rackham & Bentham . ; : . . SH LEOR OO 
Gammon & Son, Petersfield ; 5,990 O O FARMAR & GREGORY (accepted ) 5 ge Pay 
G. Strudwick, Guildford : 5.075 o o| For Drainage Works and Forming Road on the White Hart 
Smith & Sons, Guildford . 5,000 EONS Estate. Mr. H. H. CHurc#, Architect, Woelwich. 
P. Peters, Horsham’. Af oe 5,850 a 0 Girling. G . , ide ree « Ri eee LOM OIG 
Higlett & Hammond, Guildford 5775 © o| Rackham& Bentham. . . . + « 185 0 90 
Pare OTE A ROTA . 8. 5,725 0 Oo QUAKER’S YARD. 
Pet Beading fi - . 5,090 0 O| For Building School, Outbuildings and Boundary Walls, 
Ree robs AE EMSHOUTS Guy MT. seri MG 165,579 0 0 Quaker’s Yard, Glamorgonshire. Mr. W. H. DAsHwoop 
INVERNESS. CAPLE, Architect, Cardiff. Quantities by Architect. 
For Restoration of Parish Church, Kirkhill, Mr. JOHN : » £7,260 


John Lewis, Treharris . 4 


ROBERTSON, Architect, Inverness. H. Willcock, Wolverhampton ‘ St 72220 
Ross & Maclennan, Strathpeffer, joiner. D. J. Davis, Cardiff . : : 7,100 
Fraser & Budge, mason. Henry Welsh, Hereford . , 6,650 


Osborne & Co., Aberdare Junction . : ay Sere 
Macleod & Mackintosh, painter and glazier. STEPHENS, BASTOW & Co., Bristol (accepted) 6,279 


THE MONUMENTAL COMPANY, 
ban KENSAL GREEN, N.W. NS 
POLISHED GRANITES. WOLF & HEROLD’S xBavartan GRranrrEs are the finest in the world. 


Take a very high polish, and guaranteed to stand all climates, Mouldings and Architectural Details worked clear and true. 


AUBREY GARSTIN, Manager. 


QAX BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, 4s.104d.per yard, super, 


Martin, plasterer. 


200000 
600000 


Marble Merchants, 
Manufacturers 
and Importers, 


BLOCKS, SLABS, 
every deseription of 
Dressed Work, 


PARQUET FLOORINGS 


One inch and {-inch thick. . 


Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 


a 


SS AL 
Turpin’s Patent, 


: x ? ! : PRE EMNOOC TEESE 
we «sh ets ein eh ik ld PUL eet 28 OM. Wood Carvings, 
ANS \ \. —-#inch Parquet t \ OS 


: ‘MARBLE MOSAIC |yv/77q 
‘ln ae aa a PAVING. CR 


ms 


QZ 
KEY ty NY 
fe } 


eC hy or 


—~ S 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 
) OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON. W.C. 


“= Te THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. == 


; 1 Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:—68S OXEORD STREET, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION, SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 
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SEDGEFIELD. 
For Building Steam Laundry Block at the Sedgefield Asylum, 


for the Visiting Committee of the Durham County Lunatic firmary. 
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STAFFORD. 


For Building North Wing to the Staffordshire General In- 


Asylum. Mr. W. CROZIER, County Architect, Shire Hall, F, Espey, Stafford (dowest and accepted) shee ONTO 

Durham. Quantities by Mr. J. E. Miller, Tunstall Road, Five tenders received. 

Sunderland. Clements, Jeakes & Co., heating apparatus . 386 10 o 
T. Dickinson, Middlesbrough . £8) 000 O O 
M. R. Draper, West Rainton 7,014 Il 5 TEWKESBURY. 

G. Gradon & Son, Durham 7,138 14 9! For Supply and Erection of Single-Lift Gasholder, 69 feet 

J. Elliott, Newcastle-on-Tyne . 7AT25 uO peO diameter by 20 feet deep, and Construction of Gasholder 

iF Shepherd, Durham 7,088 0 oO Tank in Brick, 72 feet diameter, Stand Well, &c., for the 

G. Marshall & Son, Darlington. : + 7,007.18, 6 Tewkesbury Gas OD Limited. 

W. C. ATKINSON, Stockton-on-Tees (accepted) 6,010.6 sins Porter & Co., Lincoln £5 240 0 0 
‘Sub Weilers, T. Walker, Tewkesbury A 1,190 0 O 

Emley & Son, Newcastle, iron roof, plumber, Whessoe Foundry ie , Darlington . 1,147 0 0 

smith and ironfounder . ! ; A er 00 eto 6 J. W. Horton, Smethwick . 1,107 0 O 
Threlkeld & Wallace, Newcastle, plumber, R. J. Dempster, Manchester -. 1,080 0 oO 

Gutta eir on iomitcne , yineal. cubr2<t2 | 6 Donald Hanna & Wilson, Paisley I,I4o 0 O 
Adam & Co., Limited, Birmingham, plaster ees i st ea on- ea 1,070 0 0 

instead of glazed bricks ; 445 10 oO i atin romdires est Bromwic . 1,070 0 0 

Westwood & Wright, Brierley Hill 1,065 0 o 
SOUTHAMPTON. _ T. Piggot & Co., Birmingham . f 1,050 0 oO 
For Supplying and Erecting Cast-iron Railings and Gates at W. C. Holmes & Co., Huddersfield . 1,038 0 0 

the Corporation Baths, Western Shore, for the Southampton J. Tildesley, Willenhall : : 995% O90 

Corporation. Mr. W. B.G. BENNETT, Borough Surveyor. C. & W. Walker, Donnington . 990 0 Oo 
John Priest & Son, Limited -£540 © ©] R, Dempster & Son, Elland «) .o) # yeto7esiones 
George Smith & Co. , 527 10 0 E. Cockey & Sons, Limited, Frome . - ia bag ooe 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss hELII9 6G 
Frank Shalders 438 15 oO Tin TOWYN. 

W. A. Baker & Co. 395 o o| For Building Presbyterian Manse,’Towyn, North Wales. Mr. 
J. W. Roe & Co. . 305%10.. 0 RICHARD DAVIES, Architect, Bangor. 

Sanby & Co. a72°16.. 0 Richard Morgan, Bryncrug . 598 18 o 
Hill & Smith Eso 0 (O Hughes Edwards Jones, Towyn . 563 I0 oO 
Hills Bros. 29743) 6 Adams & Evans, Barmouth 480 0 oO 
W. MACFARLANE & Co, Glasgow (accepted ) 260 0 oO MorRRIS JAMES, "Towyn (accepted ) 445 00 
Borough Surveyor’s estimate : 39) OQ € 


SOUTH SHIELDS. 
For Erection of Houses and Shops in Westor Lane, South 
Shields, for Mr. H. Chapman. Mr. HENRY GRIEVES, 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Albany Chambers, South Shields. 


Walth amstow.. 
E. Wilson 
J. Bloomfield 


James Y oung, Tyne Dock 2,2,7005 0) 0 Porter & Co. 
R. Summerbell, Tyne Dock . jae aye <a) T. Lloyd 
We Robertson, South Shields 2,428 12 4 J. Jackson 
Goodwin & Son, South Shields 2,130.4:0, © J. Reeves 

A. Ross, South Shields (accepted ) 2,066 oO G. Bell 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


2 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. QUANTITIES, dc, LITHOGRAPRED 


have REMOVED to Accurately and with despatch. 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports) “ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, and enlarged for 1892. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUGING Now ready, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 
PLANS of ESTATES, wih oF wihont Views, tatensty| BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
lithographed and printed in colours. SPECIF ICATION 8, REPORTS, &., 
LITHOGRAPHED, 
a One Meera WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linsn, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application, 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 38.; or writ Receipt, 52, 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or costume directed 
envelope. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Tithtesanher, at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 

*“ Quantities’? Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5in. neat and strong, drop 
front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s. Plans copied, reduced, 
mond a oe coloured.—W. HARDAKER, Electrographer, 21 Cursitor 

street 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


”| Bevelled Wood Block 
Flooring. 


REGD. No. 60,808, 

Sole Proprietors :— 
NIGHTINGALE & CO., 
Gt. Grimsby, 


8 PEOIALTY— 
‘* Baltie , 
Redwood.” gyseee 


C. Et HORNOR, 


SOUTHWARK STREET, 8.5. 


ire & BOLTS. 


Prize Medal, 
Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awa:ds, 
Banitary | Exhibi- 

tions, 1885 and 1886, 


SS 
Vy One XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


COLLINGCE & IMRAY’S PATENT 
HINGES AND BOLTS. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 2s.—Oflice: 175 Strand, London, W. C, zri¢e 128. 6a, 


Office: 175 Strand, London, WC, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


WALTHAMSTOW. 
For Roads, Sewers and Kerbing.on the Forest Road Estate, 
Messrs. W. & F. HOUGHTON, Surveyors. 


£398 
395 
388 
364 1 
363 
360 
353 


GC. SIMPSON & CO. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING. 


SAW MILLS:— 
HEDON ROAD, HULL. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by returm of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
P PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, - 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistio and Commeroial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 
(llustrated Catalogues,° Maps, Plans, &o. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


CcOoO0000 0 
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WALTHAMSBTOW— continued. 


For Roads, Sewers and Kerbing on the Upper Walthamstow | For Rebuilding Kent House, 


Estate, Walthamstow. Messrs. W. & F. HOUGHTON, 
Surveyors, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
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WOOLWICH —continued. 

Powis Street, Woolwich, for 
Messrs, Garrett & Co., Limited. Mr. H. H. CHURCH, 
Architect, Woolwich. 


Porter (& Co. vt. fiocintewb RGR SHIM OWS ber ereeasiire'& Son RAST: . £14,880 0 0 
J. Bloomfield . at) MAA 4h F lew alien & Sons . 1 E4,350° OVO 
J. Reeves . - 1,998 0 o Kirk & Randall 135555" 0/0 
T. Lloyd oj gooin Oi, OC Balaam Brothers 12,759 0 oO 
J. Jackson OO coe 3b Br 1,719 0 ©} Woodward & Co. 12,700 0 O 
E. Wilson . . . . . : . 1,616 0 0 Nightingale 12,355uu01 10 
Cael ne, iene eistbnty <Alas> dens Mees 1,538 © ©} Chapman ney % 12,3 5091010 
Young & Lonsdale . 11,998 0 o 
WOOLWICH. Holloway , : : 113719710110 
For Additional Offices for the Woolwich Local Board of Health. MuNDAY & SON (aceepizd) 11,640 0 oO 
Mr. H. H. CHurcuH, Architect, Woolwich. 
He fh RRP IESE 40, HG! £595 o oO YARMOUTH. 
Chapman : 9°99 © © | For Supplying Boiler, for th i 
ee fad aa aecbepls eo eRly g a) e marpgath Board of ae / 
Battley J : 849 0 Oo Thos. Leppard 175 0 o 
be eanin & Co. $39 2 Nicholson & Taylor pT i) 168 10 oO 
ightingale . 
Minion e He acuon Davis & Co., Gorleston (accepted ) 133. Oro 
Young & Lonsdale 797 9 O — 
Hart ; , 5 d 70510; 0 
HOLLOWAY (accepied): : 792 0 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


EXTENSIVE additions have been made to the workhouse? 
Sunderland, and the most special attention has been paid to 
the ventilation. In the scheme adopted the extraction of the 


For Alterations and Additions to the General Havelock 
Tavern, Woolwich, for Mr. G. H. Campbell. Mr. H. H. 
CHURCH, Architect, Woolwich. 


Munday & Sons - £2,136 © O| foul air and the admission of fresh air is effected by the 
Multon & Wallis . 1,997 9 O| appliance of the “Climax” Ventilating Company, 15 Great 
Holloway . é f : ; j a - 1,750 © O| George Street, Westminster, 
BATILeEy (accepied).  . mn 1,545 9 0 MESSRS. HARMER’S new factory at Norwich has just been 
' Pewterer’s Work. heated and ventilated on the Blackman-Smead system. The 
Helling , . : . : ; ° - £268 o o| Lastern Evening News says :—On going over the building 
Warne : P , 203 9 ©} one notices a wonderful purity in the air, This is due to an 
SANDERS & SONS (accefied ) T9I 15 0 | elaborate system of ventilation introduced by an American 


company, and one which has not before been tried in this. 
country. The boldness of this costly experiment, however, was 
rewarded, as it deserved to be, with entire success. At the rear 
of the premises there is a square iron chamber containing a 


For Building Five Dwelling-houses in Brewer Street and Two 
in Eleanor Road. Mr.’ H. H. CHURCH, Architect, 
Woolwich. ; 


COOMBS (accepted) . : . : - £1,715 © oO} number of steel tubes, through which the air is drawn, being 
External Mason's Work. cleansed on its way by passing through sieves of gauze, whose 
RANSOM (accepted) . é 140 0 Oo! efficacy is attested by their blackness. A large fan forces tle 


“Ww CTELEPHONES! TELEPHO 
GRIST & TUR 


ll \y Branch Office:—Gk Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Sole Manufacturers of “The Sphinx.” A Patent Movable Tablec# 
Telephone; and a new Automatic Switch for Intercommunication, “*¥ 
provisionally protected. 
to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &c:- f, 
All kinds of Installation Work executed with the highest class of materials and workmanship. {i ‘ 


LIGHT INSTALLATIONS, 
FIRE ALARMS, &c. ar 


SPHINX. 
PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


Registered 
Trade Mark, 
MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST oF 


Ps ADITIUSTR Ee 
FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. 


Architects are invited 


ait % 


= @ 


The WILMOS is 
worked with a rod 
or endless cord. It 


From 8s. 6d. each. 


Is admitted to be 
THE BEST ever put 


FAN LIGHTS, before the public, 


raise and lower any Skylight. 


These SKYLIGHT OPENERS 
are unsurpassed, from 4/9 each, 
If dimensions are given, we can 


If you have not already received our REDUCED 
PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, piease 
write for one. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, 
226 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, 
Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford, 
Telegraphic Address: SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 
STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND, 


is extremely neat, 
and can be fixed to 


open either top or fj} 
bottom, inwards or | 


outwards, no cutting 
away of frame re- 
quired. When work- 
ed with a rod is most 
efficient for Public 
Buildings, as the key 
can be loose. For 
Price Lists, lustra- 
tions and Testimo- 
nials, write as below. 
For Continuous and 
other Lighta, Esti- 
mates given. 


od 


E ah 


ie 
THE “ WILMOS.” 
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air up a brick shaft running from the basement to the top. 
Another fan at the top of the building is at work extracting the 
air which has been used. In this way a constant circulation is 
kept up throughout the whole building, and thus the air of the 
factory is changed every half-hour. By the same apparatus the 
temperature can be carefully regulated, the heat being applied 
not directly to the air itself, but to the outside of the steel tubes. 
A walk through the premises is sufficient to demonstrate how 
great are the advantages of this system. 

MESSRS. BAIRD, THOMPSON & Co., the well-known venti- 
Jating engineers, of London and Glasgow, have carried off the 
highest award for improved systems of ventilation (automatic 
and mechanical) and improved ventilating appliances at the 
Leather Trades Exhibition, London, which was opened officially 
by the Lord Mayor. 

THE Gorse Hill Board School, Swindon, Wilts, and the 
Public Offices, Swindon, are being heated throughout by the 
patent warm-air ventilating grates and stoves made and fixed 
by Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, London, N., and 
Tyldesley, near Manchester. 

THE Grammar School, Beverley, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

A NEW public clock, showing the time upon two external 
copper dials and striking the Cambridge quarters, was set 
going on Easter Monday, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, at Hurworth-on-Tees, near Darlington. The clock has 
“Lord Grimthorpe’s gravity escapement and maintaining power, 
compensation pendulum and all the latest improvements in- 
serted. The hours are struck upon the fine tenor bell of about 
18 cwts., and the Cambridge quarters -upon four bells. The 
hands, which are of strong copper, are balanced within, and 
set by an index dial from the inside of the clock-chamber. 
All the bearings are of gun-metal, screwed into the frame, and 
the dial or motion wheels of gun-metal, cut and polished on the 
engine. Messrs. William Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, 
of Guildford Street, Leeds, are the makers. 

THE sewerage of Whitby and Ellesmere Port, Cheshire, has 
recently been completed by the Wirral Sanitary Authority. 
The work was rendered all the more necessary by the great 
increase in the population of Ellesmere Port through the con- 
struction of the Manchester Ship Canal. The sanitary condition 
of the place was becoming exceedingly defective. The total 
length of the sewers constructed is about 5,000 lineal yards. 
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They are laid with stoneware pipes supplied by Messrs. 
Doulton & Co., ranging in diameter from 9 to 18 inches, and 
provided with Stanford’s joints. Flushing-tanks and all other 
modern appliances. are provided, and the manholes are 
furnished with deodorising baskets filled with polarite. The 
work, which has cost 4,250/., was designed by Mr. Charles H. 
Beloe, M.Inst.C.E., of Liverpool and Westminster, the engineer 
to the authority, assisted by Mr. Frank E. Priest, Assoc. 
M.Inst.C.E., and has been executed, under their superinten- 
dence, by Messrs. Young & Sons, contractors. The clerk of 
works was Mr. George McIlwaine. 

AN artesian-bored tube ‘well, yielding 120,000 gallons per 
day, continuous pumping, has been completed for the town of 
Rugeley in little over four weeks. The depth is 152 feet and 
5 inches in diameter. After passing a few feet of alluvial 
deposits the conglomerate beds were reached, from which the 
water is obtained. The town of Burnham, near Taplow, is- 
having similar work carried out by Messrs. C. Isler,& Co., of 
London. 

At the meeting of the Bothwell School Board contracts- 
were entered into for the erection of a new school at Hamilton. 
Palace Colliery, at a cost of 1,800/. ; for additions to Mossend. 
School-house, at a cost of 5667. and to Bellshill School-house,. 
at a cost of 434/., and a loan for 2,800/. was authorised. 

Av a meeting of the Buildings Committee of the Dundee 
School Board tenders were opened for the new school for 
infants which it is proposed to erect in Hawkhill. The total 
of the tenders recommended for acceptance is 8,786/. 6s. 9¢.,. 
and accommodation will be provided for 1,000 scholars. 

AT the meeting of the East of Scotland Engineering. 


' Association, Edinburgh, a discussion was opened by Mr. 


Alexander Stewart on “ Portland Cement Concrete,” bearing on: 
the qualities and characteristics to be looked for in selecting 
the different ingredients and the tests to which they should be 
applied. Mr. F. H. Lightbody, surveyor, afterwards opened a 
discussion on “ Methods of Estimating approximately the Cost 
of Buildings, &c.,” and described in detail several of the 
methods usually adopted for the purpose. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. Thomas Green, founder of 
the firm of Thomas Green & Son, Limited, engineers, machinists, 
and brass and iron founders, Smithfield Works, Leeds, at his 
residence, Asket Hill, Roundhay. Mr. Green, the Leeds 
Mercury says, who was eighty-one years of age, came to 
Leeds as a lad almost without a penny in his pocket. 


Glasgow Branch :— 
1837 WEST REGENT 
STREET. 


Head Office & Works :— 
POWNALL ROAD, 
DALSTON. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
se | PATERSON & COOPER, | seiciesen 


ee ae 3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELEOTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGE, 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER, AX? METAL WORK. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter Work 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 2 


Sage S=s will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 5 
a —— the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before| Gas and Tlectric DESIGNS 
purchasing any other. Light Fittings ) 
The Machine may then be returned if not) of 2)) kinds. ESTIMATES: 


found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mecbanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any cbarge. 


ON APPLICATION. 
(Gi kt ible 2S 


London Sample 


TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and Room :— 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 7 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 49 Farringdon St E ¢ 
without extra charge—thus one DENSMORE per- fo OO ee 


forms the work of two ordinary machines. 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK. 

If you require anythingin Typewriting Supplies, 
give us a call and look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators. 
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TENDERS amounting to 102,000/. have been accepted for 
the new Lunatic Asylum for Govan, which is to, be erected at 
Hawkhead. 

THE contract for the construction of the Wrexham and 
Ellesmere Railway has, it is stated, been let to Messrs. Davies 
Bros., contractors, Wrexham. The formation of the railway 
will be proceeded with without delay. 

FoR rebuilding Rutherglen Bridge the following estimates 
have been received :—For stone bridge, with granite arches and 
facings, 62,394. ; for stone bridge, with east and west faces 
only in granite, 56,590/.; and for steel bridge, 57,000/, The 
committee eventually reaffirmed their decision in favour of a 
stone bridge. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


WITH a view to the protection of the Board from the tendering 
of contractors the lowness of whose offers, if accepted, might 
be supposed to tempt workmen, the Aberdeen School Board 
have agreed to introduce into the general conditions of its 
building contracts in future a clause to the following effect :— 
“Tt is hereby specially stipulated and declared that the suc- 
cessful offerer shall be held bound to pay to the workmen 
employed by him not less than the standard rate of wages in 
the particular branch of the building trade to which his speci- 
fication applies.” 

ACCORDING to the annual report of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, at the end of last year there 
were 541 branches, or a net increase of 40, the numbers now 
being—England and Wales, 387 ; Ireland, 33; Scotland, Zoi 
United States of America, 41; Canada, 10; Australia and 
New Zealand, 16; and South Africa, 4. The number of 
members admitted has been 6,567, which, after allowing for 
deaths and exclusions, left a total membership at the time these 
returns were furnished of 34,779, or an increase during the 
twelve months covered by the report of 3,284. The income of 
the society has amounted to 88,2137. 125. 54¢., and the 
expenditure to 84,194/. 14s. 64d. the cash balance being 
64,6607. 125. 93d. 

AT a joint conference between committees of the Dundee 
Police Commission and the Dundee Water Commission in 
connection with the proposed erection of municipal offices for 
Dundee, the city architect submitted sketches of ground plans 
of two sites—one in Commercial Street and the other in Ward 
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Road. _ It was pointed out that it would be desirable to induce 
the Gas Commission to co-operate in the erection of the offices, 
and ex-Provost Brownlee and the architect were instructed to 
readjust the plans, with any amendments, and to report as to the 
probable cost of the buildings, 

THE Partick Burgh Commissioners have received permis- 
sion from the Dean of Guild Court to take down the buildings 
on vacant ground fronting Anderson Street and erect in their 
places a four-storey building, with fire-engine station on ground 
flat and dwelling-houses above, and stables, mortuary, hose- 
washing shed, van shed, washing-house and hose-drying tower 
in the rear ; also to take down in whole or in part the present 
fire-engine station in Wilson Street, and erect instead a building 
containing office and store-room for sanitary inspector, lamp- 
room, lamp-lighters’ room and firemaster’s workshop. 

PLANS have been submitted to the Education Department 
for new schools in connection with St. Michael’s and All Angels’ 
Church, Langley Green, Oldbury, and it is expected that when 
these have been approved immediate steps will be taken to 
erect the schools, which will be used for day-school purposes. 

THE building of a new Baptist church on Rosemount Via- 
duct, Aberdeen, is proposed to be taken in hand at once. 
Messrs. Brown & Watt are the architects. 

PLANS have been submitted to the Watching and Lighting 
Committee of Aberdeen Town Council in connection with the 
provision of new accommodation for the police department. 
They show an entire reconstruction of the old prison buildings 
in Lodge Walk recently acquired by the municipality. An 
alternative scheme, giving details for the erection on the same 
site of an entirely new block, was also submitted. In each case 
the cost is put down at 10,000/, 

THE death is announced of Mr. Allan B. Smith, builder, 
Greenock, at his residence in Patrick Street, after a short ill- 
ness. The deceased gentleman for a long series of years, the 
Scotsman says, took a very prominent part in town’s affairs. 
He was for some years a member of the Police Commission, 
afterwards a member of Town Council, and held the office of 
Dean of Guild, and latterly that of a magistrate. 

THE recent additions to Jedburgh parish church, which 
include chancel, vestry, organ-chamber, chancel furniture in 
oak, and stone and alabaster pulpit, were formally dedicated on 
Thursday, the 7th inst. The works have been carried out by 
Messrs. Brunton, Jedburgh, to designs by Mr. P. Macgregor 
Chalmers, architect, Glasgow. 
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THE Coatbridge Dean of Guild Court have given sanction 
to the trustees and managers of Blairhill United Presbyterian 
Church for the erection of a new church alongside the existing 
one. The building is to accommodate 600 sitters, and will cost 
close on 1,000/, 

AN inquiry has been held at the Local Board Offices, the 
Hill, Northfleet, in reference to the application of the local 
authority to borrow 8,000/, for the purposes of a cemetery and 
recreation-ground. The clerk gave particulars as to the 
apportionment of the loan, which included the following 
items :—Land, 2,700/.; compensation to the tenant, 350/.; 
buildings, walls, &c., 3,000/.; contingencies, 450/, The loan 
would be for a period of fifty years. Mr. Walford, the archi- 
tect, produced the plans and explained the details as to 
drainage and water-supply. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


HER MajeEsty’s Government having increased to 60,0co/. the | 


grant of 25,000/. originally made for the purposes of the British 
section at the Chicago Exhibition, the Royal Commission for 
the exhibition are enabled to dispense with the revenue it was 
proposed t raise by charging the exhibitors in proportion to the 
extent of space cccupied ; therefore all space in the British 
<ection will now be granted free of charge. 

IT is proposed to run from New York to Chicago at the 


time of the dedication of the buildings ten special trains ten | 


minutes apart, each train to have elaborate decorations and 
music. It is believed that fully 5,000 people will want to make 
the trip. It is the intention to have in New York, both preced- 
ing and succeeding this triumphal procession, imposing cere- 
monies of a commemorative character. These include a civic 
and industrial pageant representing modern progress, a street 
pageant representing the landing of Columbus and historic 
scenes from his life, unveiling of a Columbus statue in Central 
Park, a grand banquet and choral festival. Prominent citizens 
of New York, including members of Spanish and Italian 
societies, are perfecting the plans. 

More than 7,660 car loads of building material have been 
received on the grounds. 

MINNESOTA will supplement its World’s Fair appropriation 


of 50,000 dols. by 100,000 dols. raised by subscription. Nearly | 


Hennepin county, in which Minneapolis is situated, has con- 
tributed 25,000 dols. Minnesota will expend 25,000 dols. for a 
building. 

THE Canadian Pacific Railway will exhibit a model pas- 
senger train, and also models of the fine ocean steamers in that 
company’s service. 

THE Secretary of the Treasury has instructed collectors of 
Customs at all United States ports that the transportation of 
articles intended for exhibit at the exhibition must be facili- 
tated in preference to all other importations. Exhibits from 
foreign ports are already beginning to arrive at New York in 
considerable numbers. 

IT has been finally settled that the shoe anc leather industry 
will have a separate building at the fair. Representatives of 


| that industry have accepted the site offered them, and will erect, 


at an expense of 100,000 dols., a building measuring 150 by 
600 feet, in which they will show an almost endless array of 
leather products, and every process in their manufacture trom 
the raw hide.to the most finished article. 

A CHORAL building, 160 by 200 feet, and costing 1co0,o00 
dols., will be erected near Horticultural Hall. It will be devoted 
to musical attractions, chiefly large choruses. 

THE Exhibition Company will pay 20 dols. per lamp for the 
5,000 to 6,000 arc lamps required for electric lighting. About 
100,000 incandescent lights will also be used, but have not yet 
been contracted for. 

NORWEGIANS living in Chicago, with the help of their 
countrymen in other parts of the country, are engaged in 
raising sufficient money to erect a building for Norway. 
Norway’s appropriation of 56,260 dols. is to be devoted entirely 
to securing an exhibit. 

AN East Indian village and exhibit will occupy 200,000 
square feet of space on Midway Plaisance. 


AT an expense of 79,3co dols. contracts have been let for 
furnishing the fair with boilers of 10,000 horse-power capacity. 
_ The power plant will burn oil instead of coal. About 225,000 
| barrels will be required, for which the company will pay 723 
cents a barrel. The contract has been let for putting in about 
twelve miles of sewerage pipe in the grounds for 57,736 dols. 
AN immense wooden box, bound in iron, was recently found 
at Helsingfors, in Finland, by workmen engaged in excavating 
in the cellar of an old house. .Upon opening the box the men 


three-fourths of that amount has already been secured. | found that it contained a large parchment and a quantity of 
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pieces of iron of odd shapes. Being unable to make out the 
contents of the parchment, they carried it to Mr. Rizeff, the 
nearest magistrate, who found that it was written by Father 
Suger, one time minister to Louis VII. of France. It was an 
elaborately written treatise upon the use of steam as a motive 
power, ard further examination revealed that the bits of iron 
were numbered parts of a rudimental but complete steam- 
‘engine. It is proposed to fit the parts together and to exhibit 
this pioneer steam-engine at the exposition. 

A HANDSOME two-storey building, 165 by 310 feet, with a 
central court 64 by 211 feet, will be erected at once in Jackson 
Park for use as the headquarters for the Construction Depart- 
ment, Fire Department and Police Offices. The building will 
also contain a hospital, restaurant and sleeping quarters. 

‘““MINES and Mining” has been made a separate and 
distinct “ department” of the classification of exhibits, and will 
have the exclusive use of one of the finest and largest of the 
buildings. The mines and mining building measures 350 by 
700 feet, has a total floor space of almost nine acres, and cost 
265,000 dols., 

WISCONSIN will have a 30,000 dol. building at the fair. 
Building material to the value of 13,000 dols. has been donated, 
and the contract for erection has been let for 17,000 dols. 

THE main buildings require for their ornamentation 
160,678 separate pieces of staff work. Of these 108,000 have 
been cast and more than 59,000 have been put in place on the 
buildings. 

ITALIAN Commissioner Alexander Del Nero writes from 
Rome to the effect that there will be a fine exhibit of the 
‘mosaics, tapestries, Columbian relics and other treasures of the 
Vatican which have never yet been on exhibition. He further 
reports that the Ethnographic Museum of Rome will probably 
loan many Columbian antiquities. 

THE Missouri World’s Fair Board has forwarded to 
‘Chicago nine tree trunks to compose three of the columns of 
the rustic colonnade around the Forestry Building. These 
trunks are typical specimens of yellow pine, white oak, red oak, 
ash, cypress, red gum and hickory, It has also sent thirty 
pieces of timber, all of different variety, for the rustic inter- 
laced work between the three columns. 

THE Great Western Railway of England will exhibit in the 
Transportation Building the famous old locomotive, “The Lord 
of the Isles,” which was built at the company’s works in 
Swindon in 1851, from designs by the late Sir Daniel Gooch. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, which claims to be the “ Switzerland of 
America,” has appropriately planned to erect a Swiss chalet for 
its World’s Fair building. 

THE Washington State World’s Fair building will be 
constructed in sections at Tacoma and sent to Chicago next 
September. 


FROM the reports and estimates prepared, it appears that to 
complete the exhibition and conduct it to its close will require 
of the directory a total expenditure of 22,246,403 dols. 

IN front of the Administration Building the largest fountain 
in the world will excite the admiration of spectators. It is now 
being constructed in Paris by Sculptor MacMonnies, who is 
acknowledged to be one of the very best of living artists. The 
idea of the fountain is that of an apotheosis of modern liberty— 
Columbia—and will take the shape of a triumphal barge, guided 
by Time, heralded by Fame and rowed by eight standing 
figures, representing on one side the arts and on the other 
science, industry, agriculture and commerce. This barge 
is preceded by eight seahorses, forming a semicircle in 
front, and mounted by eight young men as outriders, who 
represent modern commerce. The smallest figure is some 
12 feet in height and the largest 20 feet. The design of the 
basin is circular—r5o feet in diameter—and is flanked on each 
side by columns 50 feet high, surmounted by eagles. The 
water is furnished by a great half-circle of dolphins in 
the rear and by a system of jets which entirely surround the 
barge and figures. At night the fountain will be illuminated by 
electricity after the principle employed in fountains in the 
Champ de Mars. Moulders and other artisans are working 
day and night in getting this immense fountain ready in time. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE Midland Railway Company are about to introduce the 
electric light into all their offices at Derby and also to the 
Midland Hotel. The installation will cost about 11,0007. 

THE London and North-Western Railway Company are 
laying down electric plant in Liverpool at Lime Street Station. 
It is intended to light the whole of the station and offices and 
all the rooms in the hotel by electricity. The hotel is already 
partially supplied with the electric light. 

AT a meeting of the Scottish Papermakers’ Association 
“Electricity in Papermaking” was the subject of a lecture 
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‘which Mr. E. J. Bevan, of Messrs. Cross & Bevan, chemists, 
London, delivered in the Society of Arts Hall, Edinburgh. 
The object was to show the comparative cheapness of the 
electrical process in the manufacture of the products used by 
the paper manufacturer for bleaching purposes. With plant 
driven by an engine of 2,400 horse-power the manufacturer 
could produce at a daily cost of 1332. chemicals which at 
present cost him 300/. 

Ir is stated by a French paper that electricity is in successful 
use at the gun factory at St. Etienne for tempering gun-springs. 
One workman, it is said, can temper 2,400 springs per day by 
the method. 


DESTRUCTION OF DRYBURGH HOUSE. 


DRYBURGH HOUSE, situated only a few hundred yards from 
the ruined abbey on Tweedside, was last week almost entirely 
gutted by an accidental fire, of which the origin is pretty 
clear, though, as usual, the report is “origin unknown.” The 
nucleus of the building was old, says the Glasgow Herald, but 
it had been several times repaired and extended, and was a 
plain square building of three storeys. All historical muni- 
ments; family relics and ordinary furniture had been removed 
from the building, which was in the hands of plumbers and 
joiners putting up heating apparatus and other improvements 
with a view to the house being let to a tenant. No doubt the 
fire originated owing to some sparks or fire used in these 
operations. It was late when discovered, and at midnight the 
Galashiels fire-brigade were summoned by telegraph, but when 
they reached the place the roof had fallen in, and the whole 
interior was destroyed except two floors in the south-west side 
of the building. James VI. dissolved the Abbey of Dryburgh 
and erected it into a temporal lordship in favour of John 
Erskine, Earl of Mar, son of Regent Mar; and John assigned 
it in 1617 to Henry, his {third son, from whom the Earls of 
Buchan descended. David: Erskine, commendator of Dry- 
burgh, granted a portion of the grounds to George Haliburton 
—the Haliburtons from whom Sir Walter Scott descended by 
his mother’s side—and this George built in 1572 the original of 
the house now burned down. James VI. confirmed the charters 
in favour of Haliburton. The house was subsequently added to 
on various occasions, and the last addition was made by the 
somewhat eccentric but eminent last Earl of Buchan, David 
Stuart Erskine, the friend of Thomson, the {poet, a great anti- 
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quarian, and one of the founders—the principal founder, for the- 
suggestion was his—of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
This earl considerably added to the home of his race, and made 
himself memorable in the district by the erection at great ex- 
pense of a Greek temple in honour of Thomson, of “The: 
Seasons,” which was after the temple of the Sybil at Tivoli, a- 
series of statues surrounding a pedestal on which was either a 
bust or full-size figure of Thomson. The earl also erected a 
colossal statue of Wallace in sandstone, which still frowns om 
all travellers from England by the Waverley line of railway. 
It is on Clinthill, on the left bank of the Tweed, and is 31 feet. 
in height—the pedestal 10 and the hero 21 feet. It is a rough 
piece of art, but the idea is none the less well carried out, and 
it can be seen easily from the railway and turnpike at a little 
up Tweed from St. Boswells. The same earl made a handsome 
and expensive suspension bridge over Tweed, which is yet, 
the only route for visitors from St. Boswells to the ruins. of- 
Dryburgh. Did space admit much might be written on the 
associations of the now wrecked mansion in which the genial. 
earl received men of mark of all kinds—literary, scientific and. 
antiquarian especially. He was first vice-president of the 
Society of Antiquaries, the president being the Earl of Bute. 
and the treasurer Sir William Forbes. 


AMENDED TENDERS. 


AT the Glamorgan Assizes Mr. Edwards, builder, of Llanelly,. 
sought to recover 175/., balance of account for work and. 
materials supplied to Mr. E. Davies in connection with the- 
erection of shops. The defendant filed a counter-claim for 
782. 155. 2a.,.as sums alleged tojhave been paid to plaintiff 
over and above the money due to him. The plaintiff’s case 
was that in July 1889 he sent in a tender amounting to 752/. for 
the erection of the shops, but subsequently discovering that it 
would not pay him to do the work at that price, he sent in an/ 
amended tender and carried out the work in accordance there- 
with. The defendant disputed that any amended tender had: 
been accepted by him. It was contended that the defendant 
was entitled to a verdict on the original claim. His lordship, 
in delivering judgment, said he felt bound to hold Edwards to 
his original tender, though he sympathised with him in what 
had turned out to be a bad bargain. He gave judgment for 
the defendant on both claim and counter-claim, with costs, 
fixing the nominal sum of Is. uponjthe counter-claim. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE TOWER BRIDGE. 


PEDESTRIANS over. London Bridge and passengers on the 
steamers down the river have for some years noticed, says the 
Standard, a huge structure gradually rising into the air ; but 
few even yet have an adequate idea of the stupendous cha- 
racter of the work which is being daily wrought out before our 
eyes. The relief of the immense traffic across the Thames 
between the southern and northern sides, further gorged by 
the large contributions from the Brighton and South-Eastern 
Railways, was, some ten years ago, the subject of great con- 
sideration and much controversy, the issue being that the 
Bridge House Estates Committee of the City Corporation came 
forward, and, adopting the noble conception of a bascule bridge 
by the City architect, the late Sir Horace Jones, devotea che 
magnificent sum of 750,000/. to its erection and some further 
thousands a year to the maintenance of its engine and hydraulic 
power and lifts. On June 21, 1886, the Prince of Wales laid 
the foundation-stone, and, Mr. John Wolfe Barry having been 
associated with the undertaking as engineer, progress has gone 
forward uninterruptedly. The two contracts by Mr. Jackson, 
for the foundations of the piers and the northern approach, 
and that for the southern approach by Mr. Webster are prac- 
tically carried out, whilst the contracts by Sir William Arrol 
& Co., the builders of the Forth Bridge, for the steel structure, 
and for the machinery by Sir William Armstrong & Co., are 
well advanced. The masonry of the towers has been also 
begun by Messrs. Perry ; and there seems no doubt, therefore, 
that the estimated cost will not be exceeded, and that the com- 
pletion will be accomplished by August 1893, without extension 
of Parliamentary powers. 

The most interesting feature at the present time is the vast 
steel framework of the bridge, which carries the whole of the 
strains, as well as the weight of a large portion of the masonry. 
The total length of the bridge, which is level from one abut- 
ment to the other, is 940 feet, and the steepest gradient on either 
of the approaches is one in forty—a strong contrast with the 
present almost prohibitive rise from Tooley Street. The 
approach on the northern side, past the old Tower of London 
itself, is on arches which may be let for stabling or stores, and 
already new houses are springing up in the Minories and its 
surroundings, so that in a few years the future route of traffic 
will pass through a handsome quarter, instead of the former 
dingy congeries of dilapidated tenements. 
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which extends from about The Mint to the waterside, has on 
the side of the Tower Ditch a very handsome and massive 
parapet, and at the waterside, which is its highest end above 
the existing contour of the ground, a roadway passes underneath 
it into the Tower grounds. 

To comprehend the work accomplished and going on, we 
must refer to the general design of the bridge. The centre of 
the river is left open for a waterway for ships, available at all 
times for their passage, and never to be closed against them 
except for a few minutes whilst traffic is crossing. This central 
waterway, or “opening span,” is 200 feet across from the two 
buttresses or piers, one on either side, which carry two lofty 
towers. From the upper part of these towers a light, but, 
nevertheless, substantial lattice-bridge for foot-passengers will 
pass from one to the other above the masts of any of the vessels 
coming into the “ Pool,” and from these towers respectively will 
be stretched the suspension chains, or rather girders, one to the 
north and one to the south abutment, which will support those 
two fixed portions of the low-level bridge between the piers of 
the towers and the respective shores which cover the two side 
spans, 270 feet in length, the clear headway from high water to 
underside of these spans being 27 feet. At each abutment is 
‘a shorter tower, over which the suspension-chains are to be 
passed. and anchored some 40 feet deep in enormous 
blocks of concrete in the ground beyond. We see, there- 
fore, that the only portion of the bridge which opens is 
the bascule portion over the central waterway. This 
consists of two leaves of iron roadway, each Ioo feet long and 
about 50 feet wide. Each leaf or bascule is pivotted on a huge 
steel pivot-shaft, 34 inches in diameter, extending from side to 
side of the roadway on the pier. This roadway is carried on 
eight longitudinal girders, and the roadway of the bascule leaf 
will be carried on four girders, which will pass in interspaces 
of the eight girders. These four girders are prolonged 46 feet 
‘beyond the pivot-shaft, and their shorter ends will be loaded 
to a counterpoise with the bascule itself. Pinions on shafts 
connected to the hydraulic engines will work against rack- 
quadrants, and the leaf will be raised vertically or lowered 
horizontally, steadily and under perfect control. In order to 
provide due security there will be two hydraulic engines, one 
for general service and the other for use in boisterous weather. 
These bascules have the like construction on both piers, and in 
order to prevent any interference with the passage of ships 
through the central waterway during the time of their 


This approach, | construction they will. be rivetted together on the spot in 
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a vertical position, the counterpoise portions of the girders 
being lowered down into the respective interspaces. Thus not 
until the whole leaf is finished will it be lowered across the 
ntral span. ay 2 

Ss The athe of the foundations of the piers and the building 
of the masonry superstructure above water have involved very 
interesting operations. The depth of water on the sites of the 
two piers is about 33 feet from high-water datum to the river- 
bed. To secure adequate foundations a row of iron caissons, 
each about 12 feet square, was lowered in position, with 23 feet 
spaces between each caisson, and at each end was one of 
angled form. Such a series of caissons provided for one side 
of the pier. A similar series, 2} feet apart, provided for the 
other side. Timber piles were next driven down in the 2 feet 
interspaces, and the plates removed from the contiguous sides 
of the caissons. The whole then became an iron dam, from 
which the interior core of gravel and soil was cleared out by 
divers and by a Priestman mechanical grab or digger, and then 
at over 27 feet depth in the river-bed the dam was underpinned 
and an infilling of concrete made to a height of 19 feet. Above 
this were laid courses of blue bricks and then masonry at a set 
back of ro or more feet, the above-water masonry, or visible 
base of the tower, being of white Cornish granite 70 feet in 
length and 34 feet across. t j 

From this platform of masonry there rise on each pier four 
enormous hollow steel columns, which are carried up Ioo feet 
or more, to the height of the underside of the high-level foot- 
bridge, 140 feet above high-water. This footbridge is now 
being constructed from the platform on the top of the columns, 
without scaffolding, on the cantilever system, and the two com- 
mencements already extend to about 60 feet distance in mid- 
air. From each pier the footbridge will continue to grow in 
horizontal direction until the two sections join together. As 
they progress two lengths of a steel tie will be also pushed 
forward, until ultimately these two massive rods will be con- 
nected together, and at last this tie, with the suspension chains, 
which will weigh a ton to the foot, will bind together the whole 
of the steel and iron work from side to side of the river. As 
the columns now stand, they display three stages or floors, one 
above the other, and the cross-girders tie the columns together. 
The architectural masonry will start from the same platform as 
the steel columns, and will be infilled between the steelwork, a 
great portion being borne upon the floor girders referred to. 
Altogether the pinnacles and architectural details will reach 
some 60 or 70 feet above the footbridge. The carrying of thi 


high-level lattice bridge across a gap of 200 feet by treating its 
top and bottom rails as booms is, in its way, a remarkable act 
of engineering. The boilers and two steam-pumping engines 
are being erected on the shore side of the southern abutment. 
They are each of 360 horse-power. The hydraulic pressure 
here obtained will be connected by pipes with six accumulators, 
calculated to maintain a pressure on the hydraulic engines of 
1,000 lbs. on the square inch ; but the pressure will ordinarily 
be used at 700 lbs. Two of these accumulators will be placed 
in the southern abutment, and two in convenient chambers in 
each pier. Their duty, besides raising or lowering the bascules, 
will be to work a passenger lift in each tower, some 14 feet by 
6 feet in size, and capable of elevating from twenty-five to thirty 
persons ata time. Independent of the lift, there will be a 
staircase. As an engineering sight the Tower Bridge is at one 
of its most interesting phases. There are the workshops in 
action, and the hydraulic presses for supplying the mechanical 
rivetting machines which press up the rivets so silently and so 
well; the road girders, the columns, the great pivot shaft 
bearings, and portions of the hydraulic machinery in the act of 
being fixed, and numbers of granite blocks beautifully chiselled 
into required forms, ready to be placed on the steam cranes to 
pass them on, 


NEW HALL, EMMANUEL CHURCH, WEST END, 


THE new schoolroom and parochial hall in connection with 
Emmanuel Church, West End, has been opened. Its need has 
long been felt, and its completion opens out opportunities for 
extended and important work. The hall is a_ substantial 
building, erected at the cost of about 1,000/. by Mr. J. Aitchison, 
of West End Lane, from the designs of Mr. Heffer, of High 
Road, Kilburn, who also designed the Albert Memorial Clock 
at Hastings. The exterior of the building is of dark bricks 
with white stone window tracery and copings, and it is orna- 
mented with an ornate bell-turret. The size of the hall is 
60 feet long by 22 feet wide, and is loftier than is usual in this 
class of building. The timbers rest on ornamental stone 
corbels, and good light is obtained by means of pendant 
gasaliers. Inacarved panel over the doorway are the words 
“ Early will I seek Thee.” A cloak-room with entrance lobby 
adjoins, and the whole building, forming as it does an exten- 
sion of the schools, constitutes parochial premises which will at 
once prove their own value, 
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AUSTRALIAN HOUSES.* 


IN taking up the old story of “the houses we live in,” Iam 
quite aware that it is a subject that has been largely and well 
written upon, and that perhaps all I have to say may only be 
the echo of what has been said before. But the reason I have 
done so is that I feel that there are many points that cannot be 
too constantly hammered into the profession, and through 
them, I trust, to the public, in regard to the erection of houses 
and to sanitary matters in connection therewith in particular. 
Is it to be wondered at that the fiend typhoid stalks through 
our fair land, sparing neither friend or foe, old or young, and 
seeming to revel in striking those who look the most healthy, 
and in the most healthy spots? When we allow every hollow 
in the suburbs to become an open cesspit, every river that 
should flow with health and life through our midst an open 
drain, every creek instead of being a charm and a benefit is a 
thing to be avoided as a fever bed, when the filth and refuse of 
the houses flows along the streets under our noses in villainously 
constructed channels, filling its everlasting crevices and 
saturating its so-called grouting with putrifying abominations, 
when it has actually been proposed by a body of powerful and 
presumably sane men that the sewage of a city like Melbourne 
(or any other city) should be cast into the sea to return to our 
shores and along our coast—I say, can it be wondered at that 
we suffer? Is it not a disgrace to our boasted nineteenth- 
century civilisation, with its wonders of-science, chemistry and 
machinery? And it is for us at any rate to do the best that 
lies in our power to educate the public to the absolute necessity 
of combining with us in carrying out the arrangements which 
we make, as far as we are allowed, for their comfort and 
benefit. It is not science that is at fault, for it provides innu- 
merable remedies and preventatives, but as of course there may 
be some little trouble or expense attached, it is only with the 
greatest difficulty an architect can as a rule get any improve- 
ments substituted for old ways and means. Gentlemen, I am 
not reading a medical paper, though you may think so by this 
commencement ; but as sanitary matters are of so vital im- 
portance, I could not help adding my small quota to the 


* A paper read before the Victorian Architectural and Engineering 
Association, on. February 22, 1892, by Mr. G. V. Blackburne, and 
published in the Australian Builder. 
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general condemnation of the present state of things, and it also 
leads me up to the first practical point in our houses. 

I contend that no house ought to be allowed to be occupied 
unless its sanitary arrangements have been approved by a 
competent man. I do not mean the fussy inspector, who as a 
rule is totally ignorant of the subject, and pushed into the 
billet through side influence, or the perhaps worse specimen, 
the faddist, who will get by-laws made, vexatious and arbitrary, 
just to suit some crotchet ; but men who by their training have 
a knowledge of these matters, with even tempers, level heads 
and common sense. Perhaps these are difficult to get. I will 
mention an instance of how these matters can be driven to 
extremes. The Act in London was that no wooden erection 
should be placed within 10 feet of any road, and they actually 
made a man pull down rustic summer-houses built within the 
prescribed area, But most certainly habitations of wood 
should be a regulated distance apart. 

It is a great pity that people who purchase land for the 
purpose of erecting a residence do not get the advice of an 
architect first. I am sure it would result in greater satisfaction 
to all parties. As a rule, the first thing that happens is a 
rough sketch plan from the client witha lot of figures on it that 
will not by any possible means fit, though I have met with 
instances where they have been most carefully worked out ; 
but in either case I think architects very often take their 
client’s knowledge of what they want too literally, and 
do not sufficiently press improvements they can see in 
plan or sizes. This question of sizes is a very deceptive one 
to the uninitiated, and very often sizes aré put down as what he 
thinks he requires whereas if placed in a room of that size he 
would want some alteration. It will well repay an architect to 
take every trouble and means to ascertain if sizes and often 
various other suggestions of the client are really what he means. 
In case any of the gentlemen present may think it somewhat of 
an impertinence on my part to mention matters of planning, 
&c., that they know perfectly well all about, and no doubt far 
better than I do, 1 wish to make it understood that though 
there may be nothing here that they can benefit by, yet some 
of our younger members may get some hints, and also, I hope, 
m some measure the general public. I do not propose to 
suggest a model residence, as that would be absurd, as nearly 
every site, and certainly every client, have their peculiarities, 
but there are some points that always require to be approxi- 
mately worked to, and there are others that are as a rule far 
too much neglected, of which I will speak later on. 
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The immense number of residences of a medium class built 
on what I call the tunnel system, z.e. a straight passage with 
rooms on each side, shows how difficult it is to get people away 
from their primitive ideas, for nothing can be more simple. 
No thought is given as to aspect, and a brickfielder in summer 
or the cutting north winds in winter drive through the fiouse 
undetained, banging doors, breaking glass, loosening and 
knocking out stoppings, smashing door-furniture and many 
other inconveniences, such as standing at the front door and 
commanding in full view of all the exits from bed and bath- 
rooms, &c., to say nothing of sundry back places, and you are 
at once met with an objection by your client of “ Don’t want a 
lot of passages, you know.” And the same objectionable 
position of front and back doors being opposite is more than 
frequently seen in even two-storey dwellings. Again, the 
Opposition to two-storey dwellings for smaller residences is 
astonishing. I am perfectly clear that they are far more 
healthy and ought to be far more comfortable ; where the 
ground also is limited, which is usually the case where 
smaller residences are required, it seems absurd to cover with 
straggling buildings what is required for garden purposes. 
Again, the fact of being able to throw open all the sleeping 
portion of the house, and give it a good blow through without 
intermingling the vitiated air with the surroundings of the 
breakfast-table, speaks for itself in favour of the upper floor, to 
say nothing of ordinary general decency, and in case of illness 
the far better opportunities for the quiet and isolation of the 
patient. But as I said before, it is a most difficult matter in 
many cases to persuade the public of this. A lady I was not 
long ago trying to convince on this subject hopelessly ex- 
claimed, “ What should I do in a two-storey house with all 
these children?” Evidently such a terrible vision of broken 
limbs, sprained ankles and flattened noses arose before her that 
no suggestion that English families were as a rule quite as 
large, and the proportion of accidents certainly not worse than 


here, would move her determination from the one-storey— 


residence. 
Here I would venture again to throw out a hint. Always try 


to get a consultation on the subject of the future requirements | 
with the lady, and study her views seriously. The woman is | 


the one that has to see most of the defects or otherwise of a 
house, and to put up with the troubles of thoughtless arrange- 
ments, and it is only right she should have a large say in these 
matters ; and be careful of the notes you take, as should you 
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in a corner when in her idea it would have been better in 
another, unless she actually told you to put it there, your 
reputation as an architect is gone in that quarter for ever. 
Ladies love cupboards and stowing-away nooks, pegs, hooks 
and shelves, and be sure you amply provide. I have been in 
really first-class houses that have had practically no provision 
for all the odds and ends that always require what is called 
“ putting away.” I like a crooked house, and there is no reason 
in whatever style you may be building, be it Classic or 
Gothic, why quaint corners and cosy nooks should not be 
included. But a general principle here applies, I think, to 
houses, great or small; and I cannot do better than quote 
an American writer, speaking of his own country similarly 
situated :—“ Where the population is sparse, civil rights equal, 
and wages high, good servants are rare and stay no time, and 
the maximum of comfort will be found to consist in employing 
as small a number of persons and in using as many labour- 
saving appliances as possible.” There is no doubt this applies 
to the conditions of domesticity here, and an architect should 
keep himself well posted in all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of his clients, and advice in respect 
to them. Let us take one solitary instance: what an amount 
of labour, shoe-leather, carpets and worry would be saved in a 
large house if people would only use good speaking-tubes in 
lieu of bells. 

Of course, the first duty of a residence is to provide shelter 
secondly, fitness and usefulness for the class required, and then 
decoration and ornamentation to the taste and purse of the 
client. In taking its first duty, as to shelter, the question of 
materials to build with naturally also comes first. And here 
again we come across that peculiar clinging to the primitive, 
by so many still building in wood when all the proper materials 
for building construction are at hand. Asarule it is on the 
point of economy, but if they would only study the thing out, 
comparing insurance, wear and tear, repairs, painting, &c., they 
will find the best is brick, the cheapest in the longrun. In 
this, as in most other things, again to emphasise my opinion, 
let me quote another American writing on building matters. 
“Wood is acknowledged by all architects to be the worst 
material for building. The thinness of the exterior makes it 
warm in summer and cold in winter ; its want of durability, 
expense of painting and keeping in repair, liability to decay by 
action of weather, &c., are all serious objections to it as a 
material for dwelling-houses.” I take exception to the writer’s 
all before architects, as I have met some who still contend as 
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to the coolness, &c., of wooden erections. Of course it has the 
principle of the hollow wall, but let a house be built. of brick 
with a properly constructed cavity (properly constructed, mind, 
and that requires a lot of looking after), and you shall have a 
house, given other things also properly constructed, cooler than 
any wooden house can be. We get it very hot and very cold 
here, and any one that builds with the idea of only heat to 
contend with makes a great error. Of course there are 
many places where the cost of ordinary building materials is too 
large to bear comparison with wood, and then we must do the 
best we can for the necessities of the case. In America some- 
times they stud out the walls on the inside and lath and plaster 
them, thereby forming a cavity, but I have never personally 
seen it done, and there seems to me many objections to it. 
When we come to roofs again, the most costly is to my idea the 
best both at first and in the long run, viz. tiles. We ought to 
be able with the materials close to hand, as we have them 
round Melbourne, not only to provide ourselves with any 
quantity of as good roofing tiles as there are in the world, and 
at a very cheap cost, but to extend it to a paying and large 
export trade. It seems extraordinary the way men seem to put 
money into all manner of bunkum schemes, salted mines and 
so-called banks promoted by utterly unscrupulous individuals, 
when the means of steady progress and prosperity are under 
their feet. The tile also necessitates stronger timbers and 
careful setting. Slates are so usually used that it is seldom 
another material is introduced except iron, and then that is for 
cheapness. All should have something laid under, then straw 
(unthreshed) is about the best, or boarding, and where iron is 
used it should always be raised so as to allow a current of air 
between it and the boarding. Of course I am speaking of 
when an architect gets the chance of doing the right thing, but 
as a rule, even in these matters that seem trifles, but are really 
very important, a client generally clinches the argument by 
saying he can’t afford all these sorts of things. Many a man 
will lay 100/, on a horse in a race that would not spend 1o/. to 
keep the roof of his house cool for a lifetime ; and thinks that all 
these things that you are constantly studying are merely fads, 
or perhaps the still more ungenerous suggestion that you only 
want to run up the cost of the building. 

It is cost, again, that makes galvanised iron so much used 
in lieu of lead, and yet what is known as a pin-hole in it will 
cause such troubles as are only known to the initiated and are 
most difficult to find out, and I have known where ordinary 
nails have been driven through the iron at the joints and the 
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head just soldered over instead of rivetting, the iron is fixed to 
the board, work cracks and leaks, and the architect gets into 
trouble. 

Having got over the shelter part, we now come to the fitness 
and usefulness, part of which has already been touched upon. 


And I cannot do better than start underground, and protest 


emphatically against the almost utter absence of cellarage to 
our houses. How people can suppose they are going to keep 
their food supplies in anything like decent condition in a thin 
wood case, often placed in the worst aspect, and instantly 
affected by every change of weather, is to me a mystery. 
Idiotic nervous ideas about damp and other evils are some- 
times raised, but I say that a properly constructed cellar is the 
housewife’s greatest boon ; its cost when building is infinitesimal 
in comparison to its value, but costly as an addition afterwards. 
Of course the feeding arrangements should be in connection 
with one another, while the smells of the kitchen should never 
be allowed to permeate the residential portion ; still the com- 
munication between kitchen and dining-room, through serving- 
room if possible, kitchen and pantries, scullery, &c., should be 
direct and easy. And it is a great mistake to put the neces- 
saries for working this department, such as wood, coals, &c., 
not easy of access, and access that is under cover. No doubt 
we have a great deal to complain of in relation to domestics, 
but I am quite sure that their troubles are not as a rule half 
thought of by the builders of residences. The conveniences of 
working their departments should be studied in a business 
light, just as a man would study the conveniences for working 
his business or machinery. And I think were this a rule, and 
not the exception, the relations between all parties would be on 
a better footing. Of course I am taking ordinary residences, 
not palatial structures where the necessity for keeping many 
servants necessitates also (or should do) a separate general 
arrangement for them altogether, including servants’ hall, 
sitting-room, &c., separate staircases and variety of other 
matters, but the separate stair should always be got if possible 
to all houses of any pretensions. 

I may here state, according to their wealth, some of the 
squatters’ homesteads, and most especially in the arrangements 
for their domestics are a disgrace, and New South Wales is 
worse than here. I know men worth from 10,000/. to 20,000/, a 
year live in rambling-sheds and kitchens with earth floors and 
other arrangements on a par. When are we going to see our 
landed proprietors take a pride in their estate; when are we 
going to have men who will build a decent hall, one that ona 
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_winter’s night you can turn the whole family and visitors into and 
have a dance in, in a residence that can be looked upon with 
pride for generations? I suppose we shall come to it, but it 
seems moving slowly in this line. The want of a good hall, to 
my mind, utterly spoils the otherwise best arranged house ; but 
here again comes in the point, it must be properly constructed, 
thoroughly well ventilated and capable of being heated. Of 
this I will say more when I get to ventilation. 

The drawing-room should be a pleasant room, as irregular 
as you like, with bays and nooks, and a very nice arrangement 
is, when having one side almost open to a conservatory, you can 
connect it with the dining-room, and where a ball-room is added 
connection with the conservatory is almost a sine gud non. 
Billiard-rooms and smoke-rooms should also be sufficiently out 
of the way to be unobjectionable, but also easily accessible, and 
certainly not pushed down among the servants’ quarters, as is 
often the case. Again, the conservatory forms a happy inter- 
mediate. Considering the third part of an average life is spent 
in the bedroom, it is astonishing that, as a rule, more care and 
trouble is not spent on its conveniences. Of course, all rooms 
cannot have the same aspect, so we presume the master and 
mistress are to have the first consideration. I believe in a 
south-east aspect. Catch the first rays of the morning sun, but 
do not get too much of it and avoid getting the evening 
heat. Then, again, dressing and bath-rooms communicating, 
and above all, what seems so seldom provided, the lady’s 
boudoir. This I know is pooh-poohed by most husbands, 
but he will become reconciled, and you will have earned the 
lady’s everlasting gratitude where you have persuaded him 
against his first inclination to strike it out. The children and 
also servants should have separate baths and all proper 
appliances for hot and cold water and getting rid of slops, &c., 
on the upper floor. In the latter be sure it is so placed that no 
effluvia can possibly get back into the house. Be sure the 
servants all sleep in the house under the same roof as the 
family. The wretched habit that many places have of letting 
the servants sleep in rooms outside certainly ought not to be, 
and to my mind is little short of scandalous. But in many 
country houses several of the bedrooms actually have no com- 
munication from the interior, and only open direct on to a 
verandah, and, no matter how bitterly cold, out of the warm 
room, warmer than usual if colder outside, you have to go to be 
suddenly struck by the bleak atmosphere and go shivering into 
bed in a room often with half an inch or three-quarters of an 
inch opening top and bottom to the outer air. No wonder 
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consumption is as bad, if not worse, here than even in the Old 
Country. People can stand heat or cold to almost any degree ; 
but it is sudden changes that do the damage. 

And here I think I may touch on ventilation, and I can only 
evidently touch on such a subject, for it has been the theme of 
scientists for ages. Doctors have written volumes on it, 
architects and “ hobby riders” reams of paper, patentees filed 
drawings and specifications by the thousand, and yet, what is 
the grand result of it all? Go into your houses, hotels, coffee- 
palaces and elsewhere, and, unless I am very much mistaken, 
they nearly all of them might have saved themselves the trouble. 
No doubt some very special arrangements are required for very 
special circumstances, but the average, in fact, nearly every 
case, simply requires that a reasonable amount of vitiated air 
shall be carried away and its place supplied with pure air, and 
in a manner so as not to suddenly disturb the atmosphere and 
cause any sudden changes, but keep the rooms and premises 
in a steady temperature. This seems very simple, and in 
ordinary cases is so with a little care ; but beware of trusting 
to wonderful drawings with wildly careering arrows and perfec- 
tion endorsed by testimonials underneath. In nine cases out 
of ten they are delusions and snares. All ventilation should be 
most decidedly under control, the wisdom of the Central Board 
of Health notwithstanding, as however well you may build 
there is always a certain amount of ventilation at work 
wherever you have doors, windows and fireplaces. You all 
know the inlet tubes which can be made as brackets, in angles 
and all manner of ways, should be above the height of an 
ordinary individual, but the outlet should be connected with 
some contrivance for drawing the vitiated air. Boyle’s caps 
and the torpedo are, as far as I know, the best means ; but the 
ordinary grating in many instances does not act as expected ; 
also be careful in trusting to perforations in the ceilings. This 
forcibly reminds me of a case that happened to myself, teach- 
ing me two lessons at once. My sitting-room was very care- 
fully prepared for the winter, doors and windows, with draught- 
excluders, &c. ; and yet as I sat by the fire a cutting wind, as 
the saying is, “nearly took my ears off.” The nuisance not 
abating, search proved it came from the perforated centre- 
flower. I promptly plugged that up, and the chimney then 
started to smoke steadily, and I had to do what should have 
been done when the house was built, viz. put in a flue for air to 
the grate. This also must be capable of regulation or you'll 
get the fire blown out sometimes. Roofs are not half ventilated 
as they should be, and in all cases should have torpedo or 
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similar drawing ventilators as well as ample access for air 
through all the gables. Many houses simply ventilate into 
roofs that actually contain little or no means for ventilating 
themselves. Where there is a hall and corridors some system 
should be adopted by which they can be heated, and when the 
matter is carefully gone into, it is surprising how small a system 
will suffice for ordinary purposes. If pipes are to be used I 
much prefer water to air. I have not had the opportunity for 
some years of testing this method, but I used to prefer the 
vertical top-feeding tubular boilers as the most effective and 
least trouble ; but I have seen capital lamps with bright copper 
reflector backs, specially made for this purpose, that throw out 
a great heat and are a great boon in hall corridor and also in 
the bathroom in winter; but in all this class of appliances be 
sure water is used in connection with them, to prevent the 
drying up of the atmosphere which would otherwise ensue. 
Well ventilate your passages, and be sure your rooms, especially 
bedrooms, get a current through as near the ceiling as possible. 
There are at times conditions of the atmosphere when all the 
self-acting (so called) ventilators in the world will not act, and 
this is just the time when panting humanity cries aloud for 
relief and abuses architects in general all round. Yet how 
many of our clients will listen to you if you begin to suggest 
any special provision for such occasions, and they can be 
obtained in the most simple manner possible? Applicable alike 
to the cottage or the mansion, a galvanised iron down pipe, a 
ditto box, a tap with a rose on it, and a few properly distri- 
buted zinc pipes, and the thing is done. For larger buildings 
there can be had blowers of the simplest construction, worked 
by the simplest means, viz. a jet of water not thicker than a pin. 
These are not vague theories but just contrivances that are 
satisfactorily working every day where they have been allowed 
to be laid on. 

And now, having obtained a pure, cool and sweet house, do 
not let us stop at sweetness indoors, but inspect the outdoor 
arrangements. Here I feel myself somewhat stuck. What is 
there to write about on the sanitary arrangements of the 
average house, unless I plunge into the huge theories and 
systems of Manserghs and Thwaites? which certainly I 
have no intention of doing. What are the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the ordinary residence? The sentry-box, a sink, and 
an open drain discharging into street, right of way or paddock, 
and as long as the unavoidable unpleasantnesses of a residence 
are taken actually off the premises, how many trouble them- 


yet, without proper systems of drainage, what can the architects 
do but see that at any rate they do get off the premises as 
rapidly and in as pleasant a form as possible? Here we are 
met at the outset by the set obstinacy of the domestic, and very 
often of the employer, who will not take the trouble to keep in 
working and proper order the appliance you have provided for 
their comfort and cleanliness. You put an open sink and 
open drain; it is seldom swept and flushed down. You 
put covered drains well trapped, and the traps are al- 
lowed to clog up and become useless. You recom- 
mend self-acting deodorising closets and sometimes get them 
put in ; more often, and more especially in the country, it is an 
item struck out ; but what is the use of this if they neglect to 
fill the hoppers with the deodorant? And here I would remark, 
don’t believe all you are told about the self-acting part of it. 
I find they all want some assistance from the box and shovel as 
well, and until we get the water-closet of course we must do our 
best with the pan, and this obnoxious system would not be one- 
tenth as bad if only people would, I cannot help saying it, be a 
little more decent and careful in its management. A urine 
separator should always be used in connection with it and a 
liberal supply of ashes mixed with Hunter’s deodoriser, a ven- 
tilation pipe 2 or 3 inches in diameter from under the seat to 
well over the roof, a tile floor regularly mopped out, plenty of 
light and thorough ventilation, and there is no necessity for the 
banishment of this particular appendage to the residence down 
to the bottom of the garden ; it should be readily and easily 
accessible, and yet privacy is a great point to be studied. 
Where possible there should be separate ones for the sexes, 
but as this is seldom done in small establishments it should be 
the object to secure at any rate that the entrance and exit 
should be by different ways, and this will save many embarrass- 
ing reconnoitres, especially when visitors are in the house. 
In any reasonable-sized house a closet should be provided 
upstairs, so arranged that a current of air can pass 
through between it and the residence. This is an immense 
boon in sickness, and can be made quite free from unpleasant- 
ness if constructed as I have before mentioned. 

I have not gone into the question of water-closets in this 
paper, as we have not arrived at that state of civilisation, and 
also there could be quite a paper written on that subject alone, 
and one that should be very interesting (though the subject is, 
perhaps, rather unsavoury) and would lead to a good discussion. 
This is one of the troubles I am finding in writing this paper : 
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live in” that are worthy of a paper to themselves, that it is 
difficult, at least to me, to pick out to my satisfaction the parts 
that are useful without damaging the subject as a whole. If I 
am failing in this, I ask you to be generous. I find writing a. 
paper to read before you is a far more difficult task than I 
anticipated. Now, the cook’s sink comes in for consideration, 
and do not for a moment imagine that there is nothing to be 
done but shoot the water through the waste into an open sink 
or drain and away it will go all right. Some arrangement 
must be made to arrest the grease before the liquid takes its 
departure for wherever it has to go, and this is still more im- 
perative where the pipes are covered. It is extraordinary the 
hardness and rapidity of the accumulation of grease in pipe- 
drains, and it is also a really very difficult thing to satisfactorily 
cope with it. I have seen a great many kinds of grease-traps, 
but I do not know of one that comes up to the ideal. The best 
and simplest, I think, is simply a box with a double trap; the 
centre portion accumulates the grease, and should be frequently 
cleaned out, but, irrespective of whatever trap is used, a trap 
should be placed in the drain, at a short distance from the 
inlet, so that whatever escapes the trap and gets into the pipes 
can be readily cleaned out, and ventilation pipes placed on both 
sides of the trap, and carried away beyond the roofs. In the 
country and suburban paddocks, where no drainage exists, I 
would run it all into an open tank in the garden, not large, so 
that it can be constantly emptied. The grease is of immense 
value to your garden, and if not taken care of will soon make 
itself evident to the olfactory nerves; not that there is any 
danger in this, whatever people may say to the contrary. 
Most stinks are not dangerous ; it is when they’are confined, 


I think now remains for me as dealing very much in generalities 
than to say a few words in conclusion on design—and very few 
they will be—for in this, the vast diversity of ideas in our own 
profession, irrespective of the actual commands of the client, 
would make it presumptuous in me to lay down any law on the 


‘subject, but at least I can say strive to avoid incongruity. Do 


not let the inquiring mind find that your castellated mansion is 
painted 14-inch lumber, or what he went to as a chapel turned 
out a five-roomed cottage. Also I cannot see why the sub- 
sidiary offices should, as a rule, be so conspicuous by their 
meanness of design ; they should form part of the whole, and 
I think and hope I have shown that there is no reason 
for their non-incorporation in the general design, stabling 
included. Here, again, may I make a quotation, and shall it be 
my last? Again I go to an American for it. Speaking of the 
general practice in his country, he Says :—“The officés 
and other inferior appendages to the mansion cling to 
it, and proclaim themselves in all the humiliating im- 
pertinence (or rather pertinence) of poor relations bent 
on the declaration of their consanguinity. The idea of 
planting them out, which originally existed in the mind 
of the designer, exists in his mind only. The trees he requires 
will take fifty years to grow, and even then winter will in its 
turn disrobe them of their foliage to leave displayed. an 
obstinate range of architectural poverty ; evergreens will never 
grow high enough, and the whole thing must remain as it is—a 
handsome countenance with an ugly profile, a beggar in a 
velvet waistcoat and no coat to cover his sides.” Verily, this 
will apply to any amount of our buildings. The question of 
Classic or Gothic or conventional can be fought out by their 


boxed up and form gases, or lie festering in the ruts of unmade 
landboom streets or swamps that the danger is. A tank of this 
description makes people careful, and prevents the vile pools of 
pollution we see at the rear of half the suburban houses, Be 
careful no sewage gets to your underground tank—this latter 
is indispensable in the country ; and while your client is about 
it try to get two tanks of medium size rather than one large one. 
They can then be cleared out periodically. A 12 feet by 8 feet 
underground tank, with a couple of 400-gallon tanks up above, 
will keep any ordinary family in an ordinary sized house free 
from fear of water famine, where cattle are not kept, but the 
supply from above would fill two of the size tanks mentioned in 
any ordinary season. 

Well, gentlemen, having now provided the materials, made 
suggestions on plans, cooled and cleansed the premises, nothing 
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respective champions. The first and last to my mind for town 
work, and which you like for the country. Sentiment goes a 
long way, and I must say I love the quaintly and many-gabled, 
many-angled, perhaps somewhat rambling country house with 
its spirelet turrets, pigeon-cots and weather-cocks pointing like 
all nature around it to the skies ; its rugged outlines savour of 
good cheer and a good fellowship within, of panelled dining- 
room and spacious stair, soft-toned quarried windows, lively 
women and general comfort. But there is also another side to 
the picture. What about that stately mansion with its massive 
columniated verandahs and balconies, swelling domes and 
faultless proportions, giving evidence of rich beauty and stateli- 
ness within, Corinthian shaft, capital and arch richly embel- 


lished, cool-vaulted corridors, height and grandness, stateliness 
and firmness in its master’s and mistress’s tread as they head 
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the procession to the banquet-room ?—all tell of grandeur and 
perhaps hauteur, but a grandeur and courtesy to be admired 
and reverenced. Take the exterior again; can you gainsay 
the beauty, stability and impression of stateliness again in those 
balustered terraces, broad steps, massive pedestals and sculp- 
tured gems leading to the placid lake, reflecting its willows and 
elms, stately again on its cool, inviting surface, the whole 
picture set in a background of richest green? Surely this 
picture is a worthy opponent to the other. And this is not 
fancy ; this is no conjured picture of the mind; these are 
simple facts to be seen by the colonially-despised new chum, 
and it is for this and other beauties of the older world that we 
so want the travelling studentship to enable the sincere worker 
to be able to see the effect in reality of what he has only been 
able to vision out before from his books. 

Gentlemen, let me once more get back to the practical. 
The architect is subject to more meddling in his business than 
all other professions ; interference with his trained ideas and a 
general cisregard for all the trouble taken and special study of 
particular clients’ requirements, the slightest thing causes often 
no end of unpleasantness. As I have before stated, a lady will 
for ever brand you as utterly incompetent if you put some cup- 
board or peg in a place she required different, though no 
intimation had been given, and often your client will also shelve 
you on account of your wishes to put in thimgs for his comfort 
or not having put them in when he feels the defects, though he 
would have objected to the price to start with. Another 
trouble especially with the residence is the constant change of 
ideas in your clients, and the idea they have that as they say 
“such a little alteration as this surely cannot cost anything,” 
and yet a bill of extras is an everlasting trouble and remem- 
brance. 
sure you fully seize yourself of the peculiarities and general 
aspect of the site ; secondly, the ditto of your client ; thirdly, 
again, as before mentioned, be sure he or she or both know 
really what they want ; and, lastly, never give an order for 
anything that will be an extra without first getting a price from 
the contractor and its approval by the client ; worlds of trouble 
ee any amount of coolness in the future may be avoided by 
this. 

Gentlemen, I have heard it said there is hope for a man 
who is dissatisfied with himself ; if so, there must be much hope 
for me, for on looking this over I find so much that does not 
seem fully explained, a lot that is egotistical, and what looks 
to me like a good deal of padding that, had I time (and I have 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak a 1s. 8d. AS 
Walnut ,, Lon L@e ” 
Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 103. a square. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s, a square. 


Let me conclude with just this word of advice—be | 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 
T 


MANUFACTURERS BY HAN 


not—it’s 4.30 on the day of delivery) I should have so cut it 
about that [ doubt if it would ever have appeared at all, perhaps 
no doubt to the less infliction on yourselves ; but as it is, so it 
is. I hope it will provoke discussion, and if ever I essay to 
write another paper it will be in a very different spirit to that 
in which I started this ; it’s a much more serious matter than I 
anticipated, but do not let that deter any other member. I 
have done it in the hope of providing discussion and suggested 
improvement from our association, and in no way to set up 
myself as a superior authority on these matters. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuttously.| 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

6460. William Ford, for “‘ Improved means of fixing brackets 
for shelves, seats and the like.” 

6486. Edmund Edwards, for “ Improvements in supports for 
curtain-rods.” 

6499. William Phillips Thompson, for “Improvements in 
cocks or valves.” 

6511. William Morrison, for “Improvements in roof-ven- 
tilators.” 

6554. John Rhodes, for “Improved apparatus for closing 
doors and checks in connection therewith.” 

6559. Harvey Murdock, for “ Improvements in blinds and 
shutters,” 

6608. Thomas Potter, for “ Improvements in the construc- 
tion of fireproof floors.” 

6663. Hermann Eggert, for “Improved hot-air jet for 
stoves.” 

6682. Alexander Minter, for “An improved permutation 


| lock.” 


6804. George Ayling, for “An improved portable scaffold 
for the use of decorators and others.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co. Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


AND STEAM POWER. 


Solid 4-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, } 
aid and polished, from #5 a square. 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices | 
according to sketches, 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


i 
i 
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i 
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Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths, 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to the above quotations fcr 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 
Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
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GIBBS’ PATENT GIBBS’ P ATENT GIBBS’ PATENT 
Noiseless Outlet Ventilator, Noiseless Outlet Ventilator, 
WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, »——___—_ 


mui 
1 


2 From 12/=— each. | i; 
3 | In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE HOD 
ma ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE i 09 
& LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS i » Oo O 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. Ce 
THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 
BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 
—__——— RSS 
CHEAPEST, | KINDLY 
STRONGEST, G COMPARE MAKE 
AND AND 
BEST VENTILATOR PRICE. 


IN THE MARKET. 


——— 


Ag qf 
a: ae 
P| 3} 
= a aa. we 
a le oA 2 
=| ol 
oa Sak bi 
H dq me wid 
Ae SBA ia 
2 > 4 z HO 
fa ¥ < 
= & a 
o > a=) 
No. 4 (Circular Front). 
STRONG GALVANISED BOARD SCHOOLS 
PATTERN. 
Som Pree PATTERN, 
f}) te i coe 
Hil h 
toe i lisa wR! tds 
No. j i 
o. 3 (Registered Design). (Registered Design.) 


GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF ‘ M2 S 
EXTRACTOR. GS PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


PRICE LIST—EX-WORKS, LIVERPOOL, (abject to Alteration without Notice.) ; 
ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


Extractor, 12 in. dia, ...... 4} to Gin. pipe..£111 6 |Extractor, 20in.dia. ...... 8tol0in. pipe..£3 17 O| Extractor, 86 in. dia, ......14to18 in. pipe..£915 O 
” oak by 5 107 Beem Sey 17) 6 ‘ 2488 Ee aes 9019 0%, ae... oe 5 ‘ Py a ae est & 16%020 jf  %. LL LTS 
” NTA © unaneoee 6 0o'S meee Sloe a Py pe aR: aeeee 12. told ye GOs Ta G 95 eee 18to2 , ..1615 O 
” 18, ooscre FT 109-55 - oo B. 5.0 s SO di baeehiatie 13-to 155. 7 LOSO - 64+; wears 20 torts -19 0 0 


New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


@2/ SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL 


Telephone Number, 1389. Telegrams—** VENTILATION, Liverpool.” . 
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THE 


Architect and Gontract Beporier. 


Prout’s Qlustrations.—The absence of one of Prout’s 
plates in one week’s issue of Zhe Architect has given rise to a 
great many letters, which are evidence of the extraordinary 
interest which Prout’s work has excited. In reply to our cor- 
respondents, we desire to inform them that circumstances may 
occasionally cause a plate to be withheld, but it is our intention 
to continue the series with as much regularity as is practicable, 
and that very rarely will a number appear during the year in 
which Prout will not be represented. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE.—May 5.—For Construction of Slaughter-houses, 
Cattle Market, &c. Mr. T. Roderick, Architect, Ashbrook 
House, Aberdare. 

ABERDEEN. — May 7. — For Additional Offices, Regent 
Bridge. Mr. Wm. Smith, Harbour Engineer, 15 Regent Quay, 
Aberdeen. * 

ALVERTHORPE.—May 2.—For Additions, &c., to School 
and Chapel. Messrs. Simpson & Richardson, Architects, 
Southgate Chambers, Wakefield. _ 

ANSDELL.—May 13.—For Construction of Sea Defence, 
also Cast-iron Outlet. Messrs. Garlick & Sykes, Engineers, 
Preston. 

ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD.—May 9.—For Construction of 
Telescopic Gasholder and Gasholder Tank. Mr. J. Hill, Clerk 
to the Local Board. 

BATH.—May 4.—For Building Three Houses. 
Garland, Surveyor, 4 Charles Street, Bath. 

BATTERSEA PARK.—April 29.—For Building Gymnasium, 
&c. ; also at Victoria Park. The Architect to the County 
Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

Boston.—April 30.—For Building Bakery, Granary and 
Stables. The Manager, Co-operative Society’s Offices, Bridge 
Street, Boston. 

BRADFORD.—May 3.—For Extension of Electricity Station. 
Mr. J. N. Shoolbred, Engineer, 13 Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 

BRADFORD.—May 4.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Houses. Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, Tyrrel 
Chambers, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—May 4.—For Building Shop, House and 
Workshop. Mr. T. C. Hope, Architect, 27 Kirkgate, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—--May 5.—For Pulling Down Fawcett Holme 
Mills and Chimney. Mr. John Waugh, Engineer, Sunbridge 
Chambers, Bradford. 

BRECON.—May 7.—For Building Police-Station and Lock- 
Up House, with Constable’s Rooms. Mr. H. E. Thomas, Clerk 
to the County Council, County Hall, Brecon. 

BRIGHOUSE.—May 2.—For Building Stone Chimney at 
Thornhill Brigg Mills. Mr. George Hepworth, Architect, 
Brighouse. 

CAISTOR.—May 4.—For Building Two Houses. 
Kirk, South Dale, Caistor. 

CARLISLE.—May 6.—For Supply, &c., of Gymnastic Ap- 
paratus at Recreation Ground. Mr. W. Howard Smith, City 
Surveyor, 36 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

CARLTON.—April 39.—For Rebuilding Barn. 
& T. Clark, Solicitors, Snaith, Yorkshire. 

_ CATERHAM,—May 5.—For Construction of Gasholder Tank 
in Concrete. Mr. G. W. Andersen, Engineer, Gasworks, 
Whyteleafe, Warlingham, R.S.O. 


Mr. H. J. 


Mr. G. 


Messrs. E. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—-May 12.—For Building Police Station. 
Mr. H. Stock, County Surveyor, 9 Denman Street, London 
Bridge, S.E. 

COBRIDGE.— April 29,—F or Additions, &c., to Board Schools. 
Messrs. Ford & Slater, Architects, Burslem. 

COGENHOE.—May 4.—For Building Villa, Stabling and 
Boundary Walls. Messrs. H. H. Dyer & Son, Architects, 
Newland Chambers, Northampton. 

CoULSDON.— May 9.—For Additions, &c., to Asylum, Cane 
Hill, Mr, C. H. Howell, Architect, 3 Lancaster Place, 
Strand, W.C. 

DEwSsBURY.—May 4.—For Building Mill Chimney. Messrs. 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 

DEWSBURY.— May 6.—For Building Branch Stores. Messrs. 
Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

DUMFRIES.—April 30.—For Widening New Bridge with 
Steel Girders, &c., and Side Piers of Masonry. Messrs. James 
Barbour & Son, Engineers, Dumfries. 

EAST GRINSTEAD.—May 5.—For Construction of Gas- 
holder Tank in Concrete. Mr. Thomas Jowell, Gas Manager, 
East Grinstead. 

EXMINSTER.—April 30.—For Additions to County Asylum. 
Mr. E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County Chambers, Exeter. 

FERMOY.—May 2.—For Additions to Business Premises. 
Mr. J. F. M‘Mullen, Architect, 30 South Mall, Cork. 

FULHAM.— May 4.—For Refitting Bathrooms and Ward 
Sculleries at Fever Hospital. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Archi- 
tects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

GUISELEY.—April 29.—For Construction of Weaving Shed 
(and Steel Roof Beams), Netherfield Mills. Mr. George 
Foggitt, Architect, Ashfield, Yeadon. 

HAMMERSMITH.—May 4.—For Building Two Shops and 
Four Houses. Messrs. F. & W. Stocker, Surveyors, 99 Queen 
Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

HARROGATE.—May 5.—For Alterations and adding Dining 
Saloon, Kitchen and Laundry Block, Winter Gardens and 
Bedrooms, for the Hydropathic Co., Limited. Mr. J. Lane 
Fox, Architect, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

HASTINGS. — May 4.—For Building Cottage for Water 
Engineer, Silverhill. Messrs. Jeffery & Skiller, Architects, 
5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 

HIPPERHOLME.—May 3.—For Building Smith’s Shop and 
Additions to House. Mr. Raymond Berry, Architect, Arcade 
Chambers, Halifax. 

HOLMFIRTH.—May 7.—For Construction of Covered Service 
Reservoirs, Laying Mains, &c. Mr. J. Barrowclough, Surveyor, 
Royd Top, Holmfirth. 

KNOTTINGLEY.—May 4.—For Building Board Schools» 
Caretaker’s House, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. J. H. Greaves, 
Architect, 38 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—May 5.—For Painting and Artistic Decorating at 
Town Hall. Mr. T. Hewson, Borough Engineer, Municipal 
Buildings, Leeds. 

LEEDS.— May 9.—For Alterations, Old Golden Lion Hotel. 
Mr. T. Winn, Architect, Leeds. 

Lonpon.—April 29.—For Foundations (Block I.) in Exten- 
sion of Record Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

MANCHESTER.— May 2.—For Buildings for Electric Light 
Station. Mr. C. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Department, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—May 9.—For Supply of Hydraulic-power 
Machinery, Plant, &c. Mr. T. H. G. Berrey, Waterworks 
Offices, Town Hall, Manchester. 

NEwrport.—April 30.—For Removal of Shoal in the River 
Usk, by Dredging. Mr. L, F. Vernon Harcourt, 6 Queen 


Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
NORTHALLERTON.—May 4.—For Additional Buildings to 
The 


Linoleum Works, Chimney, and Extension of Offices. 


THE 
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7 . any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLACKMAN, 


- Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 
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Head Office: 63 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW. 
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Tarpaulin, Brattice Cloth and Linoleum Co., Limited, North- ABERDEEN. 

allerton. aS on ifm For Head Offices, Guild Street, Aberdeen, for the Great North 
OsseTT.—April 29.—For Building Two Residences. Messrs. Railway Company. Messrs; ELLIS & WILSON, Architects. 

Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. Mitchell & Co., mason. : 
PENNYBRIDGE.—April 30.—For Building Two’ Dwellings. W. Dawson, carpenter. 

Messrs. J. W. Grundy & Son, Architects, Central Buildings, Blaikie & Sons, plumber. 

Ulverston. A. E. Merson, slater. 
PERTH.—May 4.—For Building Bonded Store. Mr. David G. Donald & Sons, painter. 

Smart, Architect, Perth. if Bannochie & Sons, plaster. 
PETERBOROUGH.—April 29.—For Building Pair of Cot-| — W. M‘Kinnon & Co., ironwork. 

tages, Holme Fen. Mr. J. Ruddle, Architect, Boroughbury, 

Peterborough. ARNOLD. 


PETERBOROUGH.—April 30.—For Building Office at Ceme- 
tery.’ Mr. J. Ruddle, Architect, Boroughbury, Peterborough. 
PLEASLEY.—May 5.—For Alterations to Co-operative Pre- Stiemetnc. Amold. backworke eolactert wd 
mises.. Mr. R. Frank Vallance, Architect, Mansfield, J plumbing falebted ae He cee A 
PENTRE.—May 9.—For Adding Wing to Board Schools. J. FRANKS, Arnold, carpenter and joiner, slater 
Mr. J. Rees, Architect, Pentre. and painter (accepted). ’ ‘ P . 103 0 0 
RAWTENSTALL.—April 29.—For Building Three Houses, : 
Coachhouse and Stable. Mr. George Nightingale, 11 Bank 


For Alterations to Premises, Front Street, Arnold, Notts. Mr, 
W. H. HIGGINBOTTOM, Architect. g 


Street, Rawtenstall. AYLESBURY. 
Ripon.—April 29.—For Building Pair of Villas. Mr. | For Erection of New Farmhouse for the Trustees of Harding’s 
Arthur Hiscoe, Architect, Albert Chambers, Albert Street, | \_ Charity. Mr. W. F. TayLor, Architect, Aylesbury. 
Harrogate. Webster & Cannon, Aylesbu P ; A £635) 707 & 
ROTHERHAM.—May 2.—For Building Chapel and Schools. | D- Grist, Aylesbury . : . : : - 583 18 o 
Mr. T. Howdill, Architect, 13 Oxford Row, Leeds. _ G. Green, Aylesbury . < ‘ : . Lye ens 
SWANSEA.—May 9.—For Enlargement of Board School. | © Ball & Mayne, Aylesbury . : 2 : |) eee aa oe 
Mr. D. Isaac, Clerk, 7 Rutland Street, Swansea. é 
West ARDSLEY.—April 30.—For Building Two Houses. BRIGHTON. 
Messrs. P. Spencer & Son, Architects, Batley Carr. For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, for the Brighton Town Council. 
Laidlaw & Son, Glasgow . ; P : - £349 tai 
McFarlane, Strang & Co., Glasgow’ . , 3S BG 
ordan & Sons, Newport . a é . 2 3008nen Oo 
TEN DERS. Mattel & Co., aes : ; i «905, LE. Ip 
ero T. Spittle, Limited, Newport . : : 2 30d. 1G, <6 
ABERDARE. J. Oakes & Co., London. : : ,, $0letS ok 
For the Supply of Plate Girder and Rolled Iron Joists, for the Cochrane, Grove & Co. 4 : ; : 20%) a 
Aberdare Local Board. Mr. O. WILLIAMS, Surveyor. J. & S. Roberts, Limited, West Bromwich . « 2860 Vs 
Be Bergue & Co., Limited, Manchester. ee eae ans) Clay Cross Co. . : : - : .. 266 =) 5 
Morton & Co., Liverpool . ‘ : : MeTET GENS Staveley Iron Co., Limited (accepied )’. ~) 284rra ee 
J. Lysaght, Limited, Bristol : : : - I05 oO of Stanton Iron Works, Nottingham F ‘ 3 260 wae eeg 
Measures Bros., London. : : : 100 18 o Thames Bank Iron Co. ; 3 : 4 282" 18 8 
J. TILDESLEY, Willenhall (accepted) . : > UEOGUTO? 3 Firmstone & Bros., Stourbridge . - ; ~ @5 i540 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, | QUANTITIES, ae, LITHOGRAPHED| ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.C. : i 
have REMOVED to ? ’ Accurately and with despatch 


; .w|COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.¢.| METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. OR WIRING ONLY znazes 
nie of Cuandities) dim aera ae Reports| “ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised a ee ae 
Jopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, and enlarged for 1892. 48 Oonsbureh tit N.W. 7 
SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING Now ready, price 6d, ; post free, 74, STRODE & Co. {zeyeetichssvese< } LONDON, 
COLQURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPKS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, STO NE DEPOT. 


lithographed and printed in colours. SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &., G ET 4 j N G: & G RICE 
OTO- LITHOGRAPHED. 2 _ oo 
corttcate Boohstog anainenoee ne mec Recent, ae, | WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, |M2rchants in every description of Building 


and Monumental Stone. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. , 24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.6., é F F ‘ ; : 
ioe ball oy ule got Ee . Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
a aa meetenvelope. tare tetera ee Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the : Colour and Durability. 


above descriptions of work in the best style. , ffices: 201 WARWICK RD. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing renrERP to 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Sheets, é&c., sent on application. 
Oorrectly Written and 


Lithographed by returm of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


UANTITIES, &c, HELECTROGRAPHED 


equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 

accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 
“ Quantities’? Box, 14in. by 9in. by din. neat and strong, drop 
front, at 2s. Gd. each; six for 12s. Plans copied, reduced, 
enleeged, taeda AL HARDAKER, Electrographer, 21 Cursitor 
Street, H.C. 


NIGHTINGALE’S ® PRINTING WORKS, 
it 3 1 i Wo Bl k BIRMINGHAM, 
" ? | Bevelled Wood Block hdl pa ualngie daeedaaalas >on 
AVENARIUS, ’ 
vortderomedrrewreativeet Wood, Ropes ae.| FOOTING. SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 
Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Poard| Bole Propvietores. ) Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


of Works, Railway Companies. Tramways, Mines, Builders 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &e., &c. NIGHTINGALE, & CO; 


Gt. Grimsby. 
ANTIOXIDE |. 

Fo f 66 

E (Registered). be d.° 
“ure preventive of Rust on all kinds of Iron, Steel, and ee an a 
other Metals, Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron. Pro- 


: Prize Medal, 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to| Liverpool Exhib!- 


Lithography executed on the Premises. 
the weather. Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paintg,| io0,1886; Awards, 
Only to be had from : oe MDNS*) Banitary | Exhibi- 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY,|———— VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 


r )vir authorised Agents. OLUME XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, £0. 


ee EE EEEEeeenenere Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
peg CASES FOR THE ARCHITEOT Aes 12s. 6d. ey 


Price 2s.— Office: 175 Strand, London W.C Office 175 Strand, London, W,C. NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
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BEVERLEY. 

For Putting-up Cart-shed, ‘‘&c., 

Morton Lane. Mr. WILLIAM OXTOBY, 
veyor. 


Gai Pape) Beverleyue- tu sins Wea he ek peste 4 
T. Sykes, Beverley . 138 19 I 
H. STEPHENSON & SON, Neveres (accepted Pane ye Wage Ge) 


CASTLETON. 


at the ‘Corporation. vie 
Borough Sur.’ 


ce) 
(eo) 
oO 


For Improvement Works, John Street, Castleton-by-Rochdale. 


. Heaton, St. Helens i ¢ 2,305. 0. O Surveyor, Sherwood Road, sic hide 
i Turner, Heywood : A ~ ine 3843 10 1]. L. Dearden, Sheffield . : i ff zus 17 6 
W. Hardy, Rochdale ro 59%, ), Bl) io ad, 7754, 00 O C, Makin, Worksop. . 28, 300 fe) 
H. Robbins, Heywood ait, ina IO .wyl7gehkO 0 T. Meakin, Bolsover fe pe 274 0 °. 
J. Fletcher, Heywood A. AGA 1,566.4 4 C. BUCKLE, Harthil! faccehtad 1), 9a 25500 oO 
G. Freeman, Hollinwood . 3 - : 1,638 10 oO J. M. Herring, Woodhouse.. ’ Balti? LOATIO) © O 
F. Kershaw, Rochdale. 1,560 4 6 IPSWICH. 
ie Py WILLAN, Cheetham Hill (accepted) . 1,538 © O° For Construction and Delivery of Four Hopper-bottom Barges, 
at per Barge, of Wood or Steel, and having a capacity of 
CORK 60 cubic yards each, for the Ipswich Dock Commissioners. 
For Rebuilding the Court House. Mr. W. H. HI, Architect. Mr. THOMAS MILLER, Engineer, 9 Thoroughfare, Ipswich. 
Highest tender ‘ : at 30,960 oO : ‘ Steel. 
SAMUEL HILL (lowest and accepted ) . » 26,455 0 O Schlesinger, Davis & Co., Newcastle 7£25002'O" 0 
Eight tenders were received. Harkess & Son, Middlesbrough 1,40), OFC 
Forrestt & Son, Wivenhoe’. utz 7. O 
D. M. Cumming, Glasgow Tous 6 
CRANLEIGH. 8 
Sewage Outfall Works at Cranleigh, for | J. Bond & Son, Blackwall niet targh 77 Sake. O 
vais ig eae eae Petit Pee Robertson & Co., Canning Town . £893 to 773 9.0 
Butt, Woking. 3 k , £942. 0° ‘0 Montrose Company, Montrose. ° : 695 9-0 
G. Osington Westerham... . 696.0 0 W. N. Smith, London Bridge . 621 to600 o o 
Meceatige Kingston. ©. enc ict es = 04K) 0.0 W. Jones, London OMI 620 to 590 0 0 
Peaty & Axtell. . . ° ‘5 «| O28 0. O E. R. & F, Turner, Pt . 450 0 O 
T. P. Hall, Southsea . . ° ° - FP GOS FO:...0 athe & conn, : eS pti 
A. V. Robertson, Woodbridge . ; £500 to 450 90 oO 
: DOGSTHORPE. Beeching Bros., Great Yarmouth . F 400 0 O 
For Repairs to Farmhouse, Dogsthorpe. Mr. M. Hatt, Crampton, Poremouthe 2 ? “att 3501 Bl 0 
Architect, Huntly Grove, Peterborough. Orvis & Fuller, Ipswich - . ' 295 0 0 
First Contract.’ Amended Tenders. 
Bingham, Peterborough . ° 4 BLEA OVO Forrestt & Son. . £612 10s. to 617 -0 9 
Sibley, Peterborough . ° . : : 5I 10 O Crampton . - £440 to. 425 0 0 
Wright, Peterborough . é : F +o 51. OO Beeching Bros. . : ‘ 425.0% 0 
Sharpe, Peterborough . : : 48 10 0 Orvis & FULLER (accepted )*. i 360 0 Oo 
BAILEY, Peterborough (accepted ). . : io: Ve ITE: * Disputes and strikes excepted. | 
‘pownart roan, | Kobe GrRIC LIGHTING. ie a 
POWNALL ROAD, 187 WEST REGENT 
DALSTON. 


Telephone No. 1140. 


PATERSON & COOPER, 


8 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above addreags, 


GOVAN. 
For Building Lunatic Asylum, Hawkhill. 
A. Muir & Sons, mason. _ 
J. Herbertson & Son, joiner,, 
J. Cuthbertson, slater. 
J. M‘Feat, plumber. 
G. Nicol, plaster. 
Total— £102,000. 


HARTHILL. 


For Laying Sewer at Harthill, Worksop. Mr. W. T. BOHN, 


STREET. 


6‘ Patella, London.” 


ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELEOTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGE, 


SVR TEIVEA IN, 


ZQ2 PHENIX ST., ST. PANCRAS, LONDON, N.W. 


N.B.—These Com- 
panies are not eon- 
nected with any 
Association. 


es 


N.G.—A moderate 
Stock of Blue, Red 
and Glazed Goods 


Quotations will be 
given for large or 
small quantities ai 
the lowest possible 
rates. 


WHITE GLAZED BRICKS & TILES (The Lane End Works, Lim.) 
BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE BRICKS, COPINGS, &c. (P.& S. Wood.) 
COLOURED GLAZED BRICKS (South Buckley Rock Brick Co. Lim.) 
RED FACING PRESSED & SANDSTOCKS (Ellis, Partridge & Co.) 


always kept at the 
Depot— 
New St. Pancras 
Goods Station, 
Euston Road. 


London Offices and Show-rooms:— 200 & 202 PHCENIX STREET, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 


PATENT “PARQUET. 
ILLINGWORTH 


PATENT SCHOOL | 


, INGHAM & CO. 


Chief Offices :— 
WELLINGTON STREET, 


LEEDS. 


Telegrams, 
Gebthonet 


Showroom and 
Office in 


‘The THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE." 


LONDON “sé.southwark, se. 


35,099. 


Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:—GS OXFORD STREET, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 


Telegraphic Address:— 


Telephone 
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KEGWORTH. ; 
For Execution of Sewage Works. Mr. RADFORD, Engineer, 
Nottingham. 
Bentley, Leicester . : . , - £5250 0 O 
Tomlinson, Derby . ; : : Etsy Eo (ote) 
Price, Nottingham . ; ; ° 4,491 90 oO 
Main, Loughborough - 4,195 0 O 
J. Bentley, Leicester . 4,175 o.9 
Smart, Nottingham . - 4,040 0 @% 
Eyles, Sheffield 323;785 15.0 
Bramley, Kegworth . : 2 é > . 3,680 13 0 
EARL & BRIGGS, Melbourne (accepied ) . 35300117. -O 
Engineer’s estimate . 4 . : 2,838! ol o 


KING’S HEATH. 

For. Extension of Sewers at Norfield, Moseley and King’s 
Heath, for the King’s Norton Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Mr. R. GODFREY, Surveyor, Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 

Contract 41. 


Dickson & Co., St. Albans ; ; ‘ . £1,039 0 
Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . , «4 967 140 
G. Trentham, Birmingham 776 oO 
J. Evans, Birmingham... ; F Ae 460P7 
JONES & FITZMAURICE, Birmingham (accepied) 687 0 
Engineer’s estimate . ; “ereto 50.0.0 


‘Gi ontract 42. ' 
Dickson & Co., St. Albans ; ; ; é.% JAQcI 


oO 
Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . 644 0 O 
G,. Trentham, Birmingham 498 o Oo 
J. Evans, Birmingham . ; , ; “) me492o, © 
JONES & FITZMAURICE, Birmingham (accefied) 457.0 0 
Engineer’s estimate . : ; ; _ stmeoa! OFS 


KING’S LYNN. 
For Pulling Down and Rebuilding a Portion of Quay Wall on 


the Common Staith Quay, King’s Lynn. Mr, E. J. SiL- 
cock, Borough Surveyor. 
H. Collison, Lynn ‘ : -£198 0 o 
R. W. Fayers, Lynn : 183 0 0 
W. F. SMITH, Lynn (accepted ) 157 15 oO 
S. Hignell, Wisbech F35'F0! oO 


LEGBOURNE. 
For Building Primitive Methodist Church and School at Leg- 
bourne, near Louth. 
Janney & Hill, Falstow, Grimsby 
HARRISON Bros., Louth (accepted) . 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 


— 


FT iN HYDRAULIC 
s RELIANCE” 
PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAsor’s Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


iim: 


es 

\ tie 

heey 
wR 


Teter pases 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and! . 
Hand Lifts. | 


nd 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


el 


“JANUS” WORKS, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


aes CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 28,—Office, 175 Strand, Londou,W.Cc. 


ALL TYPES 


Coil 


OOoNOOO 


G. WRIGHT &CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railings, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot- Water Work, 

Cases. 


“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


With Lifting Fire, - 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM, Estab. 1854, 


LONDON. 

For Building New Coffee Factory, Bermondsey, for Messrs. 
W. S. Shuttleworth & Co. Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, Archi- 
tect, 29 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, London, and 
High Wycombe. 


Cornish & Gaymer  .° . Og, . £805 0 0 
W;,' Brooks: s4.\g-k. tee 800 0 o 
J. Bullers : ° : : : ‘ « 795 Gee0 
R. J. Battley - : ; ; ; : » * 734) 1G. No 
W. Shepherd : . - : ‘ + 700 -0 0 
Houghton & Son. ; : 5 : « - 632 ;O Oo 
C. N. PHILIPS (accepted ) : .§93n O oO 
For Erection of the Green Man Public-house and Two Shops 
adjoining, Old Kent Road, for Mr. G. Homer. Mr. 


BRUCE J. CaPEL, Architect, 70 Whitechapel Road. 
Quantities by Mr. Max Clarke, 4 Queen Square, Blooms- 


bury. 
Mills. . £8,270 0 Oo 
Todd ; : - See roe) 
Harris & Wardrop 7.733 O00 
Whitehead & Co. 7,630 0 0 
Jerrard. : , 4 7,272 0 @O 
Courtney & Fairbairn . ' 7,176 0.0 
Younc & LONSDALE (accepted 7,175 9 oO 


For Alterations and Additiens to the Swiss Stores, Cranbourne 
Street, Leicester Square, W.C., for Mr. Ernest Maddick. 


Mr. H. J. NEwron, Architect, 49 Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 
Edwards & Medway, Kennington Cross - £670 0 o 
J. Milray, Lloyd Square, W.C.° . : . 650 0 0 
C. Dearing & Son, Islington : 625 0 oO 
S. R, LAMBLE, Kentish Town (accepted ) 623 0 oO 


For Alterations and Additions to Nos. 9 and 10 Norland Ter- 
race, Notting Hill. Mr. C. L. R. Tupor, Architect, 81 Lan- 
caster Road, Notting Hill. Quantities by Mr. C. J. Ford, 
4 Mitre Court, Fleet Street. 

Watts ; 


é £1,088 o o 
Colley : é 797...07r 0 
Cowley & Drake 758 0 oO 
Nash. : : 740 0 O 
Tozer ; : 709 0 O 
Moody (accepted) 630 0 O 


HEATING 
APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Recommended by many of the most eminent 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


“(Every kind of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldestey, 


near Manchester. 

S AND FIRE GRATES 
STOVE RE GR : 
AND EVERY KIND OF 
Hot Water Heaters. 
Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
Kton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c. 
Book of Testimonials torwarded Gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


Telegrams :—"' Jonn: GRuNDY, Lonpon.” 
N.B.—Perfect Success Guaranteed or No Pay. 


PACS PS 
SLES B AB's 


he! 


. ot 
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LONDON—continued. | LONDON—continued. — 

For the Erection of proposed Middle Class Dwellings and | For Erection of New Central Public Library in Peckham Road, 
Shops at Stoke Newington, for Mr. R.,Tomlinson. Mr. for Commissioners of Public Libraries for the Parish of 
HORACE E, Davey, Architect, Saxon Road, Selhurst, S.E. Camberwell. Mr. R. WHELLOCK, A.R.I.B.A., 45 Finsbury 
Quantities by Messrs. William Heelis, & Arthur. F. Pavement. Quantities by Messrs. Franklin & Andrews, 
Wrightson, 26 esa Row, Cannon Street. 25 Ludgate Hill. 


Holloway Bros. : - £34,415 0.0 Holliday & Greenwood . . : 4 11,377) & Oo 
Colls & Sons . : : , - 33,890 90 O Brooks ., é ; A 5 II,200 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham A A - 33,081 0 O Downs . 1GOO as 
Dearing & Son ; F A 33,500 O O Holloway Bros. . 10,628 0 0 
F.& H. F. Higgs . P ; 2 - 33,420 0 O Scharien . - 10,438 0 o 
Perry & Co. , . A 2 A - 32,997 0 O H. L. Holloway - 10,437 0 0 
Lawrence & Sons . 4 3 5 4 - 32,909 0 O Young & Lonsdale . - 10,436 0 0 
L. H. & R. Roberts A A - - 32,798 0 O Allen & Sons . <'10,365-"60 o 
W. Downs ‘ , “ 3 : e327 77 O Avard = her: ‘ - : . 10,360 0 0 
Burman & Sons ;: . 4 : 4 «32,500 4° 'O Parker ae A x ‘ y -' 10,350 0 oO 
Kilby & Gayford : 4 : - 32,434 0 0 Nightingale 4 t 10,2254 0; Oo 
Willmott & cide ae late) : S 3 #4 632)220) 9 OF 10 Balaam Bros. . A é : é 2 2) 10,145 0° Oo 
Knight . ° 32,209 0 0 | ' W. Richardson : . ’ : J . 10,9000 0 0 
For Repairs at Bight Macant ard Other Tenses at the Licensed Kirk & Randall. . . . . - 9,920 9 0, 
Victuallers’ Asylum, Old Kent Road, London. Mr. W. F. J.O. Richardson . . 9,558 0 Oo 
POTTER, Architect. R. & E. EVANs (ace epted yes 8,998 0 o 
Courtney & Fairbairn . - “ - £469 o 0; 
R. Eddie, Islington. 2 Web ; 448 0 O| NOTTINGHAM. 
S. Hayworth & Sons y 324 0 o For Works to Board Schools, Nottingham. 
Ditcham & Co., Peckham : 233 9 0| Carrington School. 
B. Cook & Sons, Stonecutter Street 230 0,0; F.Wartnaby . ee . . - £1,577 10 9 
WALKER BROTHERS, Poplar eis ) 4 mas Teen e | Itkeston Road, 
W. Wythe, Dalston. ‘ r ° «150, 0. 0 T. Cuthbert. « : . : . ° + 2,039 0 0 


For Restoration of Stone Cornice and Coping Stones to 
Matron’s House at the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, — 
Old Kent Road, London. Mr. W. F. POTTER, Architect. | 
Quantities by Mr. C. R. Griffiths, Bank Chambers, 
g2 Tooley Street, London Bridge. 


" PETERBOROUGH. 
For Building Houses, Offices and Stabling in Burghley Square, 
Peterborough, foraMrs FUL: Miller. Mr. J. RUDDLE, 
Architect, Boroughbury, Peterborough. 


Portland Portland Sharpe & Shepperson, Hage ele 2,440 0 O 

’ Stone. Cement. Bateman, Ramsey . 2,297 90; 0 
W. Wythe, Dalston .£180 0 0 £70 0 o Coe & Sibley, Stanground 2,179 0 oO 
Courtney & Fairbairn, Camberwell I4I I0 oO 75 10 0O| Falkner, Peterborough ; i 2,120 0. 0 
Ditcham & Co. , Peckham 127 0 9 59 9 90} Hicks, Peterborough 2,053. 01 O 
S. Hayworth & Sons, Kingsland 119 16 o 58 8 oF Hawkins, Fletton 1,974 0 0 
R. Eddie, Islington E1Z .0...0 56 0 0;  Bridgefoot, Woodstone 1,05 7508.0 
B. Cook & Sons, Stonecutter Street IIo 0 oO 46 10 oO} Hipwell, Wisbech 1,869 0 o 
WALKER BROTHERS, Poplar * 107 0 0 50 0 0} Gray, Peterborough. . 1,850 0 0 
* Messrs. Walker’s tender accepted to execute the workin!  Guttridge, Peterborough : 1,770 0 O 
Portland stone. ' MACHIN, Peterborough (accepted ) 1,750 O O 


“HB incrusta=Udalton. “SPECIAL ART TINTS” and 


“PLAIN GROUNDS.” Colours same all throughMaterial. Perfect in Quality & Colour. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE AND INEXPENSIVE. 
Write for Samples, Illustrations, and Price Lists, to 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO., LIM. (Sole Patentees and Manufacturers), 


2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
Telegrams -‘ LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONDON.” Telephone—No., 3769. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. ART HBTAL WORK. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—IE you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years tree of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge—thus one DERE SMGRE per- 
forms she! work of two ordinary mach 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK 

If yourequireanythingin Typewriting Sup lies, 
give us a call and look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators. 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Telephone No, 11321. 


Ornamental Wrought: Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


STAINED 
GLASS. 


DESIGNS 


AND 
ESTIMATES 
On APPLICATION, 


London Sample 
Room :— 


A9 Farringdon St., B.C. 
TRAE VECOTLAND 228 
Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburg. 


OLUME XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, 
Price 12s. 6d. 


Oficg 7 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


SAMUEL WRIGHT &CO. 


CROWN 


WORKS, AMHURST ROAD, HACKNEY, 


NE. 


FIBROUS AND FIREPROOF PLASTERING. 
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SALISBURY. 


! WESTON-SUPER- MARE. 


For Building House, Campbell * Road, Salisbury, for Mr. G. | For Building Four Houses and Shops, Weston- Spee: -Mare. 


Blagrove. Messrs. J. Harpinc & SON, Architects, 
51 Canal. 
Webb & Co. e ° ° ° . e . £837 Oo” © 
C. Green ° ° ° ° ° e e . 875 Oo oO 
al Wort ° 6 ° ° ° e ° . 850 0. Oo 
H. Cooper e ° . ° . © 705.00") 
STOCKPORT. 


For Construction of Bridge over the River Mersey, near Wel- 
lington Bridge, Stockport. Mr. A. M. FOWLER, Engineer, 
St. Peter’s Square, Manchester. 


Messrs. PRICE & WOOLER, ute eet 5 Weston- Saunt hare: 
Quantities not supplied: 


Palmer & Son, Weston- -super-Mare ; - £1,941 


° Oo oO 
H. A. Forse, Bristol . é 3 2 ° #t IaT 250.0: O 
G. Stokes, Weston-super-Mare. ee o<j4hy ODO. 0, 'O 
A. T. Dorey, Weston-super-Mare . ° « 1,548.0 oO 
T. Allen, Weston-super-Mare . . . » 1,490..0> O 
John Palmer, Weston-super-Mare . > -1,448.4.0) © 
John Vowles, Weston-super-Mare 1,269 10 oO 
JAMES WILCOX, Weston-super-Mare (accebted) I,I95 0 © 


Masonry. 
‘ WORTHING. 
P. oye dyipetiinttne t y Mo ‘ ; - £6,353 0 4 For Construction of 620 Yards of 18-inch Pipe Sewer (Deep 
1. Broa satire Steere on Morris . ; ay ton s ss Cutting), with Six Manholes,’ &c., in Broadwater Road, 
J. Byron, Woolford Bury . ° : : ’ 5,684 oO J WHER PE: Hill £2,127 0 ©. 
C. A. Rigby & Co., Stockport . i : el gs35H TS .6 RY SOnIRG Shoreham : . aay 1.795 9 0 
Townsend & Watson, Sheffield ; . s6552952507; Skivie Brag Worthing ; : y f ; 1207 13 6 
D. EADIE, Stockport Vase re 49995°'9) 9 127 5G. King, Worthing’ 7) /006_V Shes se eee ae 
Stockton Forge Company : . . wh cogs). 1 YORK. - 
Beat oc anata eae ee eee ee : ‘ 4 For pF iking wane for Lighting the Courts of Justice, York, by 
P. Smith, Manchester —*% : ; : 4,767 3° 0 mceleetticity. ies b Beka Ft* o 
Create Company . : : fee E P * Recommended for acceptance. 
SHEWELL & Co. , Darlington (accepted) . ° 4,555 ©: 10 
SURBITON. ve ; 
For Construction of Roads and Sewers at Surbiton. Mr. TRADE NOTES. 
MATHER, Surveyor. F 

: OR warming and ventilating the Minster Church of St. 
ere Se t r [ ; £185 Xe Mary and All Saints, Kidderminster, the warm-air grates made 
ra e Roherieele. psouee : 4 ce o o| and supplied by Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, City 
Bantiet payee t eee ’ j ; ; $ iene o o | Road, London, and Tyldesley, Manchester, are now being fixed. 
Thrvis ‘yn a Oe io} * hires ve 2.675 DP is Mr. E. H. SHORLAND, of Manchester, has just supplied. 
Woodham &Co. . . .  . . . 22825 © 11 | Several more of his patent warm air ventilating Manchester 
Kavanagh DT TT aro 4 6 | grates to the Longmore Hospital, Edinburgh, those previously 
Tints Bake ©) ee eel fos he em 5 ak OE Be 465 0-0 supplied by him having proved very satisfactory. 
Atkins! . : 4 : : ; : J 2,36 5" Ono ON Easter Tuesday the Countess of Craven formally started 
Rigby : : ? : : : s . 2,308 o o|a new clock and chimes at Bishopstone Church, Wiltshire. 
Bowles. : : ' ; : : . 2,223 12 0] The clock shows the time on one large dial, strikes the hours 
Hunter. ‘ f : : . : . 2,200 o o]| ona ton bell and chimes the Cambridge quarters on four others. 
Cunliffe’. : ' , : : : . 2,193 1 7! It is a very fine specimen‘of workmanship, and is enclosed in 


ual te ent ae Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1882 


NANT, SEL. SEY’s 


“ADAMAN T, HULL.” 


2 “ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companiesin England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


ONLY CURE FOR LONDON Ec O G. 


EE: TIWi’s 


GRATES, 


STOVES, 
CALORIFER. 


Central Heating Apparatus, 
ABSOLUTELY 
SMOKE-CONSUMING, 
attested by the National Smoke Abatement Institution. 
ECONOMY IN FUEL, 35 TO 45 PER CENT. 
KOR DWELLINGS, HALLS, 
and PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Rapid Heating. Excellent Ventilation. Wo dust in 
the room. Perfect and simple Regulation of Warmth. 


40,000 in Use. 


Patented Everywhere. Particulars sent Free. 


Manufacturer, 95 & 97 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Ex. EL Js x IVE, Workshops:— DEAN SUREET, W. 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


49 Queen Wictoria Street, E.C: 


GLASS of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company, AMPLE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
Glass Insured in Transit. Glass Insured in Private Houses. 


Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years in cases where no claim has arisen. 
Liberal Terms to Builders or Builders’ Foremen. Apply to Manager. 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (Hast 3 End). 
OORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway) 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers, 
Orders prompily executed, and Blocks selected to suit all 
requirements. Summer-dried Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Sorz Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 


Surveys and Estimates free. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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an oak glass-fronted case on the ground floor of the tower. All: 
the latest improvements have been incorporated in the mechan- 
ism; the escapement is a. Lord Grimthorpe’s double three- 
legged gravity with compensated pendulum. Messrs. John 
Smith & Sons, of Derby, have carried out the work; the same 
firm have also just completed a large chime clock at Callaby 
Castle, Northumberland. SAS 

THE Streets and Buildings Committee of the Edinburgh 
Town Council have accepted estimates amounting to upwards 
of 7o00/. for forming the pavement and laying the causeway of 
the private street in Rossie Place, the cost to be charged to the 
owners of property there who had failed to carry out the order 
of the Town Council. 

WE learn that John Spencer, Globe Tube Works, Wednes- 
bury, has increased his discounts from tubes and fittings 2} per 
cent. on the gross ; boiler tubes remain as before. 

ALTERATIONS have been madeto the Registry of Deeds Office, 
Dublin, and special attention has been paid to the ventilation, the 
appliances adopted being those of the “Climax” Ventilating 
Company, 15 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

HAVING entirely sold out the third edition of the 
“Beginner’s Guide to Photography,” which completed the 
twenty-fourth thousand, Messrs. Perken, Son & Rayment are 
just issuing a fourth edition of the usual number, 8,000, It is 
to be sold as usual, cloth covers, 6¢. Messrs. Perken, Son 
& Rayment are now ready to supply orders. 

THE offer of the Northern Engineering Company, Inverness, 
has been accepted for building a bridge at Cannich, Strath- 
glass, in room of a stone bridge carried away by the recent 
floods. The price 1s 1,290/. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


ir is stated that a site has been selected in Springburn, 
‘Glasgow, for the erection of a new post office. 

THE death is announced of Mr. J. E. Clarke, builder, of 
‘Wetheringsett, which took place on April6. Mr. Clarke was 
born on April 10, 1809. 

THE Local Government Board has declined to approve of 
the plans submitted by the Stockport Board of Guardians for 
an extension of the workhouse premises at Shaw Heath, which 
would cost, probably, 20,000/, They recommend that a new 


TLANDCEMENT 


workhouse should be erected on another and larger site away 
from the centre of the town, for about 50,000/. 

THE statement that Mrs. Perrin has given 4,o00/. towards 
the rebuilding of Barmouth Church is authoritatively contra- 
dicted. The local committee’s liabilities are estimated at 2,700/. 

THE Harrogate master builders have received notice from 
the operative stonemasons of application for an advance of 
wages, to come into operation after the serving of the notice. 
The master builders have resolved to inform the committee of 
the operative stonemasons that three months’ notice would: be 
required before any alterations could be made. 

THE Edinburgh and Leith master builders have agreed to 
recommend an advance of wages to the operatives, the rate to 
be 84d. per hour. ; 

Ir has been decided to build a new Baptist chapel at 
Hebden Bridge, a sum of 3,000/. having been so far raised. 

IT is proposed to enlarge the Grammar School at Evesham, 
and provide accommodation for twenty additional boys at a 
cost of 850/. A bazaar has just been held in aid of the 
building fund. 


ELECTRICAL. 


AT a meeting in Liverpool of the Association of Marine Engi- 
neers, Mr. H. Taplin gave a lecture on the subject of “ Elec- 
tricity in its application to Light, Sound, Heat and Motion.” 

» THE Gas Committee of the Aberdeen Town Council recom- 
mend, in view of the short period which has now to elapse 
before the expiry of the provisional order, that the preliminary 
steps towards the adoption of the electric light should be pro- 
ceeded with, and to ask Professor Kennedy, Leeds, to give 
professional advice in the matter. 

Moy HALL, near Inverness, is being electrically lighted: by 
Mr. A. A. C. Swinton, for its proprietor, The Mackintosh of 
Mackintosh. Water-power will be employed to drive the 
dynamo, the turbine being situated at a distance of about half 
a mile from the house. ‘The installation will comprise about 
160 incandescent lamps and a battery of accumulators. 

“ STONE,” of Indianapolis, says that piggishness is its own 
reward. The construction managers of the World’s Fair, 
Chicago, called for bids for electric lighting. When the pie was 
opened but two blackbirds were visible, and one of them 
“withdrew ” from the repast, and only a single proposition was 
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received, and the electrical combine was seen to be an assured 
fact. The chief of construction announced that probably bids 
would have to be sought from foreign countries. The claim was 
made by the other companies that they could not supply all the 
apparatus required, which was as good an excuse as any other, 
The example illustrates the extreme folly of undue selfishness 
and the danger that menaces all concentrated organisations, 
Should Europe furnish this apparatus, the results might not end 
with the close of the exhibition. 

AN electric elevated railway, the New York Lugincering 
News says, is to be established at Kansas City, Kan., the 
elevated railway company having been granted an ordinance 
permitting it to operate its line by electricity instead of steam. 

THE same paper says that an electric fire-stream signal is a 
late useful invention. The pipeman, by touching a button at 
the nozzle of the hose, can signal the engineman to shut off or 
turn on the stream, or call for help from within a building. 
The scheme has been successfully tested by the Cincinnati fire 
department. 


VARIETIES. 


ONE of the attractive features at the International Horti- 
cultural Exhibition, Earl’s Court, which opens on May 7, will 
be the so-called “Insectivorous House,” where plants which 
prey upon insects will be exhibited. This house is now being 
constructed just outside the north end of the main building by 
Messrs. Crompton & Fawkes, of Chelmsford, who are the de- 
signers of it. The building is T-shaped and will be heated by 
Fawkes’s slow combustion apparatus. The interior will be 
arranged with staging round the sides and probably rockwork 
in the centre, and the entrance and exit will be so disposed 
that the stream of visitors can always be kept in one direction. 

AN inquiry has been held by Mr. Arnold Taylor, inspector 
of the Local Government Board, at the Town Hall, Worthing, 
when the scheme for providing sea defences for the frontage of 
Lancing was considered. Mr. R. F. Grantham, M.Inst.C.E., 
F.G.S., explained the plans and estimates and the features of 
the proposed system of groynes. The system when carried out 
will form, together with the series of groynes erected some 
years ago to the eastward of Lancing, a complete defence for a 
length of frontage of two miles. The groynes are generally 
300 feet long and are placed at from 400 to 500 feet apart. It 


is claimed for this system that it is the most economical form 
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of defence in such situations, costing about 12s. per foot lineak 
of frontage. The inspector determined to recommend sanction: 
for a loan for the purpose. 

THE Moss Side Local Board, Manchestén have decided to- 
apply for power to borrow a sum not exceeding 50,000/. for 
sewerage works. 

THE Gloucester Chronicle of the 23rd inst. says the eighth 
list of subscriptions to the Cathedral Restoration Fund is pub- 
lished, and the total of 5,652/. 125. 6a, towards 6,000/. asked 
for, has been reached. 

AN inquiry has just been held by Mr. R. Walton, inspector’ 
under the Local Government Board, at Barnsley, into an appli- 
cation by the Town Council to borrow I0,S00/. for markets and 
other purposes. 

THE Hampshire Advertiser says:—Lightning conductors 
for the preservation of Winchester Cathedral from injury are 
now being fixed, and as they will enter the earth on the area 
of the old Norman chapter-house, now a picturesque ruin. 
abutting on the south transept, excavations have been made 
through the grassy floor, with the result of showing that there 
lie buried great quantities of worked stone and rubbish, the 
result of the destruction of this historic building, portions of the- 
encaustic floor of which have been exhumed. It may be note- 
worthy to the present generation that when King John sub- 
mitted to the Papal legate, and the interdict and excommunica- 
tion were removed from the kingdom and himself, the con- 
cluding portion of the ceremony, viz. the absolving of the 
perfidious monarch, was performed in this chapter-house and 
the cathedral by Archbishop Stephen Langton, one of the 
barons who extorted the great charter from John. 

THE lychgate erected at the principal entrance of Eccleshall 
churchyard, in memory of the late Colonel Chambers, has just 
been dedicated. It has been erected by public subscription at 
a cost of about 350/., and was designed by Mr. Champneys, 
architect. The style is Gothic, and there is a spacious canopy 
of English oak, supported upon basements of freestone. The 
woodwork was executed by Mr. Espley, of Eccleshall, the stone- 
work by Mr. Bridgeman, of Lichfield. 

THE Town Council of Dunstable have instructed Mr. 
W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, to submit a scheme for 
the sewerage and sewage disposal of the town. 

PLANS were on Saturday adopted by the directors of the 
Channel Bridge Company, which will be submitted for approval 
to the English and French Governments. 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 


number of new quarries being opened, 


SPEAKING of the great 
on of really profitable 


Stone, of Indianapolis, says the proporti 
stone land is much less than is generally believed, but that 
what the quarries of beautiful sandstone near Great Falls, 
Mont., will eventually do for that city may in some manner 
be predicted from the progress of the industry in Colorado. 
In 1880 the sandstone product for that State was worth 
9,000 dols. The value of last year’s product is placed at 
1,284,098 dols. Ten years ago Colorado ranked sixteenth in 
this industry. Last year it stood third. This has all been 
done in a decade. That Great Falls can boast of more 
beautiful varieties of sandstones than have been discovered at 
any other point in the North-West is no longer questioned. 


THE same journal adds that the business outlook for the 
season is showing every sign of improvement and stability. 
Great activity is noticeable in the building trades in nearly 
every city, and even in the larger towns, and the builders and 
quarrymen and other producers of structural material were 
never so well prepared for economical and productive work. 


A DEPARTMENT of Buildings, headed by a superintendent 
of buildings at 5,000 dols. per year, is, Engineering News of 
New York says, created for New York city bya Bill just passed 
at Albany. This department has jurisdiction in all that relates 
to lighting, plumbing and drainage, and assumes duties now 
divided between the Fire Department, Board of Health and 
Bureau of Inspection of Buildings. 


A CHIMNEY 350 feet high is, according to the same paper, 
being built for the Omaha and Grant Smelting Works, in 
Denver, Colo. It will be an octagon stack, 55 feet in diameter 
at the base, placed on a concrete foundation 18 feet deep, em- 
bedding 20 tons of steel rails. There will be two stacks, one 
within the other, with a ladder-way between. The stack will be 
banded with 43-inch wide steel bands every 20 feet, covered by 
the brickwork. The other high chimneys in the United States 
are as follows :—At the Fall River Ironworks, 340 feet, and the 
Clark Thread Mill stack, in Newark, N.J. The stack at Frei- 
burg is 460 feet high from the ground. 

THE trade schools of New York have been enriched by 
500,000 dols. given by Mr. Pierpont Morgan. These schools, 
at First Avenue and 67th Street, graduated 521 pupils last week, 
chiefly in plumbing, bricklaying, painting, plastering, carpentry, 
tailoring and stone-cutting. 
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_, Tue Railway World, Philadelphia, records that the first 
train has passed on the high bridge, just completed, over, the 
Pecos cafion, which is 328 feet high and 2,180 feei long. The 
great high bridge of the Southern Pacific Railroad over the 
Pecos cafion, just west of Shumla, in western Texas, is ,the 
third highest bridge in the world, and is by several feet the 
highest in the United States. 

THE same paper says :—An experimental car, designed for 
use in transporting passengers to and from Chicago during the 
World’s Fair, is being built at the Pan Handle railroad shops 
at Columbus. The structure is that of a gondola freight-car, 
but the springs of the upper portion are that of a passenger- 
coach. Should the car prove suitable in every respect, it is the 
intention to construct a large number of the same pattern. 
Just how many will be needed has not been decided upon as 
yet. The idea in securing this pattern of rolling stock is to 
avoid having an unusual number of passenger-cars on hand 
after the great exhibition is over, for which use could not be 
found. With but little expense the gondola passenger-coach 
could be converted into a simple freight-car, for which there is 
almost always a demand. The new car is designed to seat 
forty-five passengers. Its length is 13 feet shorter than that of 
the regular coach. 

THE jerry-builder in America is evidently qualified to cope 
with any unforeseen emergency. According to the Engineering 
Record, New York, complaint was made because certain tie-bolts 
passing right through the walls of a large building barely screwed 
into the nut on the outside, whereupon the builder, instead of 
substituting longer bolts, merely screwed in short pieces to fill 
the vacuum in the nuts. Only for the look of the work he 
might as well have saved himself the trouble. 

THIS paper says that in Rochester, N.Y., the overcrowding 
of tenement-houses has been recognised as an evil to be abated, 
and the Local Board of Health has just adopted an ordinance: 
prescribing 500 cubic feet of air to each occupant of atenement, 
lodging-house or boarding-house, and a floor-space one-twelfth 
as great. The penalty for offence against this ordinance is 
25 dols., and 1o dols. per day during its continuance. A number 
of tenement-houses have been investigated and ordered to be 
put in proper sanitary condition. 

WE have received from Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co., 
publishers, Cincinnati, a goodly-sized pamphlet on “ Brick for 
Street Pavements,” being an account of tests made of bricks 
and paving blocks, with a brief discussion of street pavements 
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and the method of constructing them, by Mr. M. D. Burke, 
C:E. Samples of fifteen varieties of bricks or blocks manu- 
factured for street paving were furnished the writer for testing, 
each variety being from a different establishment and coming 
from leading manufacturers in the United States. There is a 
short discussion of street pavements in general and of muni- 
cipal methods in the construction and care of public works as 
seen from the standpoint of a practical engineer, also valuable 


hints upon the chemistry and manner of drying and burning 


bricks for street paving. 


FIREPROOF CEMENT AND PARAGON PLASTER. 


THE use of plaster dates from time immemorial. The Tich- 
borne Claimant was represented as considering that money was 
fair game for brains to have a shot at. Plastering as effected 
in the old world for centuries has little to recommend it except 
to the plasterer, because it costs money and takes time to do, 
and if it is of little use when done, that is the look-out of those 


who. pay for the work. The unredeemed evils of plaster are, 


surely too well known to have to be mentioned. N owadays, 
when more attention is paid by the public to sanitary matters, 
it is a pleasure to record a fresh instance of industrial enterprise 
in London on the part of a firm hailing no great distance from 
the Tweed. It appears that by the kind permission of Messrs. 
Somers Clarke and J. T. Micklethwaite, of Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, architects, and by consent of the builders, 
Messrs. Langdale & Hallett, of South Kensington, Messrs 
Joseph Robinson & Co., Limited, of Carlisle, were allowed to 
carry out the wall and ceiling plaster in one of the rooms of the 
new block of buildings, No. 48 Chancery Lane, and thus be 
afforded the opportunity of showing in London a practical 
illustration of the application of their “ Robinson’s Fireproof 
Cement and Paragon Plaster” for ceilings and walls. This 
work has been carried out in Robinson’s Paragon fireproof 
plaster finished with Robinson’s No. 1 cement. A. beautiful 
surface has been produced, hard, smooth and durable, in 
appearance resembling porcelain rather than plaster or cement. 
It appears to be perfectly unaffected by hard knocks or rough 
treatment of any kind. Many and obvious advantages attach 
to the use of the material, a most important one being 
that there is no danger of any portion of the ceiling 
or the enrichments, or the plaster on the walls falling 
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work is executed, and the rapidity with which the mate- 
rial dries—in a few hours instead of days. There is much 
also to recommend it for use, because it is a non-conductor of 
sound. A yet higher recommendation is the safeguard its use 
affords against spread of fire, a merit that Sir E. M. Shaw has 
drawn special attention to in speaking of the Robinson’s plaster. 
Permission has been very kindly granted to this firm to show, 
in the room alluded to, samples of the many uses to which the 
materials are applicable. This little exhibition can be seen up 
to the end of the week. We understand that many of our 
leading architects have inspected the work and expressed their 
entire satisfaction with what they have seen, and therefore we 
should advise, besides architects and builders, all engaged in any 
of the businesses related to the building trade, to spare the short 
time necessary to betake themselves to No. 48 Chancery Lane. 
Those in charge will only be too pleased to show them the 
work and explain all details. A representative collection has 
been arranged, which will at once speak for itself to a 
professional or practised eye. Specimens are seen showing 
the construction of fire-resisting floors by application of the 
material to floors constructed either with wood joists or 
iron girders. Once the joists or girders are placed 
and the room given over to the plasterers the work 
proceeds apace. The plaster mixed in buckets to requisite 
consistency is run by gauge between the Joists, after which the 
supporting boards on the underside of the floor are carried 
forward, and fresh lengths between the joists filled in with the 
plaster as fast as it is laid. The upper surface of the floor is 
filled in with any suitable material, and finished off flush with 
cement ready for the flooring boards. The underside, or ceiling 
of the room below, is completed with the Paragon plaster finished 
with No. 1 cement, and in this way a strong, homogeneous 
and fire-resisting floor is produced, without the use of a single 
lath in the construction of the underside or ceiling. Another 
specimen of lathless plastering is shown in the application of 
the material in conjunction with wire-netting. This Jatter is 
completely bedded in the plaster, and a very solid wall is the 
result. The practical advantage of the Robinson’s fireproof 
cement and Paragon plaster for casing iron columns is well 
shown as applied on a dwarf fluted column, base ard cap. 
Samples of mouldings, cornices and other enrichments are 
shown. An application also of the material for positions 
where somewhat of artistic appearance is required, as on church 
walls, lobbies, &c., is Paragon plaster finished in No. 1 cement 
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out. Either treatment by very simple means affords an 
effective finish as regards appearance. Samples are shown of 
the white stone and red stone in different stages, some in crude 


state while others are seen, ‘polished and others calcined, &c. As } 


applicable to ornamental purposes, a handsome figured vase is 
shown. ‘There are specimens, too, of fibrous slabs, fixing 
blocks, &c. Messrs. Robinson & Co. are also manufacturers 
of plaster of Paris, both superfine and coarse, of Keene’s and 
parian cements, mineral white, terra-alba, pearl hardening, &c., 
as well as sole patentees of the Robinson’s specialties. In con- 
clusion, we may say that in our opinion the many advantages 
of this material for plastering purposes are doubled: by the ease 
of application: No preparations are required in advance, no 
length of time is consumed in laying the plaster, and no time 
is lost in waiting for it to dry and consequently for the room to 


be tenantable. 
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STREET CLEANSING IN THE CITY. 


IN: his annual report Colonel Haywood, the engineer to the 
City Commission of Sewers, referring to the work of scavenging, 
street cleansing and the removal of refuse, points out that on 
one day in May last 1,186,000 people and 92,000 vehicles 
entered the City. No fewer than 301,000 persons work in the 
City daily. These figures alone would explain the difficulty in 
dealing with the refuse produced daily by so vast a traffic and 
such an enormous resident day population. The whole of the 
carriage-ways are swept daily, and the main thoroughfares in 
wet weather are frequently swept a second time. In addition, 
about 150 boys and youths are constantly employed each day 
as street orderlies. The work of cleansing begins at 8 o’clock 
in the evening and is finished by 8 or 9 A.M. on the following 
day. Many of the carriage-ways are washed daily with jet and 
hose. The courts and alleys inhabited by the poorer. classes— 
which, says Colonel Haywood, are fast disappearing from the 
City—are cleansed daily. The quantity of water used in these 
operations was last year 3,52 5,282 gallons. No fewer than 
71,055 van-loads of refuse were removed during the year. The 
operation of street cleansing has been lately much impeded by 
the laying down of the apparatus for electric lighting necessi- 


tating the opening up of the carriage-ways and pavements. As 


this may last for a year more in connection with private’ 


lighting, it will be practically impossible to keep the streets in 
the same condition as they have been for the last twenty years. 


—— 
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THE TANSA WATERWORKS. 


-TuE Tansa Waterworks, lately opened by the Viceroy, the 


Indian Engineer says, have cost-altogether about I,50,00,000 rs., 
and are certainly the largest of the kind in the world. Some 
idea of their magnitude may:be gathered from the fact that the 
area of the water-spread is about seven miles, whilé the catch- 
ment area occupies. fifty-two square miles. But, perhaps, a 
Better illustration of the vastness of the undertaking is afforded 
by a few figures in regard to the dam, which is said to be the 
largest masonry dam in. existence, although there are two or 
three such dams in France which beat it. in the matter of 
height. In the first place, the dam which spans the beds of 
two rivers is two miles in length. It is composed entirely of 
rubble masonry, of which no fewer than 11,000,000 cubic feet 
have been used, the masonry employed being sufficient to con- 
struct a wall 100 miles in length ro teet high and 2 feet thick, 
or, in other words, to build a wall Io feet high and 2 feet 
thick three times round the body of Bombay. As for the lime, 
the other constituent element in the construction of the dam, it 
would, if piled up, make a pyramid 165 feet high on a square 
base of no less than one acre in extent. The water from the 
reservoir will be conveyed into Bombay by five miles of 
tunnels, twenty-five miles of ducts and nineteen miles of 
48-inch mains. These will carry the water to Ghat Koper, 
from which it will be brought into Bombay by twelve additional 
miles. of mains. The undertaking has been proved to be 
capable of supplying the city of Bombay with 21,000,000 gallons 
of water per day. Messrs. Glover & Lovett were the contractors 
for the work. 


——————— 


PUBLIC BATHS, CHEETHAM. — 


Tue Corporation of Manchester lately invited designs for a 
public hall and baths to be erected at Cheetham, which is now 
within the boundary of the city. The designs by Messrs. 
Booth & Chadwick, of Manchester, were adopted, and the 
architects have been instructed to obtain tenders for the works. 
The site is a plot of land of somewhat irregular shape, situate 
between the Griffin Hotel and Back Halliwell Lane. It has a 
length of 20c feet, and a frontage of about 50 yards to Cheetham 
Hill Road. The new buildings will be well set back, with a 
view to a considerable widening of the road at that point. The 
public hall will be built on the higher, and the baths on the 
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lower land, but all the principal entrances will be from Cheet- 
ham Hill Road, The first-class swimming-bath will have a 
water area of 54 feet by 27 feet, and the second-class bath one 
of 75 feet by 24 feet. The latter will be surrounded by a 
balcony for the accommodation of spectators on the occa- 
siongof swimming galas, &c. The pavilion in which 
it is situate is so arranged as to be capable of being 
used as a gymnasium in the winter months. The first- 
class swimming-bath is so planned that it can be used by ladies 
on such days as may be set apart for the purpose, and a special 
dressing-room has been provided for their accommodation. 
There are 20 slipper-baths and three waiting-rooms, and these 
will be classified as ladies and mens’ first and second-class. A 
<ommodious residence for the superintendent will be placed 
over the ticket-office and entrances to the baths, and in con- 
nection with this department there is a handsome clock-tower, 
The laundry and boiler-house are centrally situated between the 
two large swimming-baths, and the fall of the land will enable 
the boiler-house to be approached on the street level from Back 
Halliwell Lane. The internal finishings, fittings and appliances 
to the interior of the baths will approximate very closely to 


those of the public baths at Pendleton and at Newton Heath.’ 


The public hall will be on the ground-floor level, and will be 
practically a separate building, and will be capable of being 
used for lectures, public meetings, concerts, bazaars, dramatic 
performances, &c. The principal room will have a clear floor 
area of 64 feet by 24 feet, and there will be a balcony gallery in 
addition. There will also be five retiring and cloak-rooms, with 
lavatories, &c., attached, a refreshment-room, serving-room and 
cellar-kitchen. There will be a fine entrance-hall leading to the 
public room, and the retiring-room for ladies and gentlemen 
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bethan introduced in the windows, &c. The main fronts will be 
faced with Ruabon stock-bricks ‘and terra-cotta. The public 
hall will have a richly-panelled ceiling, and will be lighted by a 
series of mullioned windows situate at a high. level and glazed 
with tinted glass in lead quarries. The committee desire that, 
if possible, the public hall should be ready for use about 
Christmas next, and that the public baths should be opened for 
the bathing season of 1893. 


DISPOSAL OF REFUSE. 


AT the meeting of the Liverpool Engineering Society, Mr. John 
T. Wood, president, in the chair, Mr. H. Percy Boulnois read 
a paper on “Refuse Destructors.” After describing house 
refuse and the different methods of collection, he recapitulated 
the various methods at present adopted for the ultimate dis- 
posal, and gave an interesting description of the manner in 
which the great portion of the refuse of Liverpool is barged 
away to sea and sunk in deep water. He described in detail 
various destructors which are now being erected in different 
parts of the country, and gave a full detailed description of the 
12-cell destructor, on the Fryer principle, which he had recently 
erected for the Corporation of Liverpool, and a new method of 
charging which had been adapted thereto. In conclusion he 
stated his opinion that the burning of town refuse was at pre- 
‘sent the best and most sanitary method known for dealing with 
such material, and although the cost may be slightly in excess 
of other methods of disposal, the safety of such an operation 
from a sanitary point of view more than counterbalances any 
small increase in the amount of cost for its disposal. 


will be placed to the right and left of it, and these will, by being 
placed close up to the main road, secure the large hall against 
the noise and disturbance arising from street traffic. Additional 
doors for occasional exit are provided from the public hall and 
from the large second-class bath pavilion. Such precautions 
are required by the new by-laws of the Corporation to be made 
in all public buildings used for the assembly of large numbers of 
people. The buildings will cover the whole of the site, with the 
exception of two strips of land purposely left open for drainage 
and other purposes. These external waterways will secure clear 
access to the sewers, and as there will be no drain under any 
portion of the buildings the cut-off from sewer-gas will be com- 
plete. The design of the buildings is based on the Italian style 
of architecture, with some of the earlier features of the Eliza- 


FRENCH ROAD-MAKING. 


THE British Vice-Consul at Dieppe, in his last report, says that 
the roads which surround the docks and the national roads 
which lead out of the town on the east and on the west have 
been made with an exceptionally good quality of stone, of sin- 
gular hardness and durability, which was brought from Cher- 
bourg. In fact, it is so hard that it will cut glass. It is broken 
up into macadam, and forms splendid material for making 
roads, Her Majesty’s Consul at Cherbourg mentioned this 
Stone very favourably in his report for 1890, and its use has 
proved so satisfactory in Dieppe that the Vice-Consul thinks it 
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might be worth inquiring whether it could be employed on some 
of our English roads, where a lesson in road-making might be 
learnt with advantage from the French “ cantonnier.” The 
material is usually marble, flint, stone or gravel, and whatever 
is used must be of the best quality and cleansed from all 
foreign substances. - The stone must be broken up so that each 
piece may pass through a ring 2} inches in diameter. It is then 
spread evenly over the road, the interstices being carefully 
filled in with smaller pieces, so that the whole is smooth and 
free from abrupt eminences and depressions. A steam-roller 
then crushes and levels the whole, after which a superficial layer 
of clay and earth completes the work. In Normandy, where the 
roads are perfect, they are made slightly convex, with a trench 
on either side, and are diligently scraped to keep them dry. 
One of the most important ingredients used in road-making is 
a little chalk, which helps to bind and consolidate the macadam 
or small stones into a firm and hard mass. If too much chalk 
were used it would render the roads sticky after frost. 
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CAST-IRON PIPES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


As illustrating the extreme minuteness with which the indus- 
trial statistics of the United States were collected during the 
last census, attention may be called to a bulletin just issued 
relating to the manufacture of cast-iron pipe in the United 
States. This is the first publication of the statistics of cast- 
iron pipe works separate from the operations of the general 
foundries of the country. The bulletin shows that during the 
census year 1890 thirty-six establishments reported the manu- 
facture of cast-iron pipe as a leading specialty of their busi- 
ness. The total capital invested in these works was 14,300,933 
dols., which included 68,500 dols. reported by two establish- 
ments not in operation during the census year. The hands 
employed, including officers and clerks, numbered 7,788, to 
whom 3,794,407 dols. in wages was paid. The total cost of 
materials consumed was 9,483,389 dols., and the value of the 
products was 15,168,682 dols. The principal material con- 
sumed by the pipe foundries was pig-iron, the quantity used 
amounting to 591,258 net tons, costing 7,860,408 dols., while 
cast-iron pipe formed the principal product, the output being 
513,030 tons of 2,000 Ibs., valued at 12,556,315 dols. The pipe 
foundries in operation in 1880 were tabulated with other 
foundries of the country, so that no data are available for 
comparison. There has, however, the report says, been a con- 
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siderable growth in this industry during the past decade, 
especially in the south and west. The returns for 1890 show 
that twenty of the establishments reporting were built since the 
census of 1880. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINATION. 


A LECTURE was delivered before the Royal Dublin Society last 
week by Mr. John R. Wigham, which was descriptive of a 
colossal lighthouse lens that is without parallel. He said :— 
A year ago in this room I read a short paper before this Society 
entitled “Improvements in Lighthouse Lights, with an Ex- 
hibition of the Proposed New Burners and their Flames.” On 
that occasion the lighthouse lights which I exhibited were 
explained and shown to be peculiarly applicable to anew system 
of lenticular arrangement, “ quadrilateral,” which I briefly 
described and mentioned the steps which had led up to its 
introduction, intimating that I hoped to have the pleasure of 
further referring to it on a future occasion. It is for that purpose 
that I have now the honour of addressing you. 

. The great advantage to lighthouse illumination from the 
introduction of the gas system arose from two causes, (1) the 
greater illuminating power of the flames, which increased in 
proportion to the greater diameter of each burner ; and (2) the 
diffusion of ex-focal light, which illuminated fog to an extent 
never before seen in lighthouse illumination. To me it was a 
self-evident proposition that if lenses were constructed of suit- 
able size and of suitable focal distance for the large-sized flames 
obtainable from gas we would not only have an enormously 
increased focal light, but we might also have it with still greater 
diffusion of the useful ex-focal light to which I have referred. 
Twenty years ago, in this lecture theatre, I gave expression to 
this opinion, and urged that lighthouse authorities would do well 
to have such lenses constructed, in order to do full justice to 
the gas system which had been inaugurated in Ireland. In the 
year 1885 astep in advance was taken by the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights in erecting at Mew Island Lighthouse, Belfast 
Lough, lenses 4 feet high by 3 feet 7 inches wide, but still with 
the 920-millimétre focal distance. After the South Foreland 
experiments had taken place Messrs. Stevenson obtained the 
sanction of the Board of Trade to the purchase from the eminent 
firm of optical engineers, Messrs. Barbier & Co., of Paris, of a 
much larger lens for experimental purposes. This lens had a 
focal distance of 1,330 millimétres. Messrs. Stevenson called 
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it a hyper-radiant lens. It. was tested by them and the experts 
of the Trinity House, and according to their report it was found, 
when used in conjunction with large burners, to have practically 
double the illuminating power of any lens previously made—a 
significant pronouncement of enormous importance. Messrs. 
Stevenson’s report gives their opinion that the use of such 
lenses would so much increase the light as to render unncessary 
the application of the biform, triform or quadriform arrange- 
ments. For this they gave no reason, but their idea evidently 
was that when, by the use of this large lens, they obtained as 
much light as would be given by the super-position of smaller 
lenses they had accomplished all that was necessary. My ideas 
were not thus limited, nor did it strike me as desirable that the 
illuminating power of lighthouse lights should be restricted to 
the maximum advised by Messrs. Stevenson. Having so long 
advocated the use of such lenses, and being so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the advantages which would result from their adoption, 
I Jost no time, as soon as the pronouncement in their favour 
was made by Messrs. Stevenson and the Trinity House, in 
proposing to the Commissioners of Irish Lights that if they 
would adopt these lenses at Tory Island instead of the lenses of 
the Mew Island type, which, according to their instructions, I 
was about to erect there, I would make, without any charge to 
them, the alteration to the lantern, &c., rendered necessary by 
this change. The Commissioners, fully alive to the advantages 
of the new system, assented to this proposition, and thus 
became the first lighthouse authority practically to adopt it, and 
further, notwithstanding the opinion of Messrs. Stevenson that 
the light should be restricted to a single tier of lenses, and in 
face of strong letters to them from the Board of Trade urging 
that it was inexpedient to adopt any higher optical power with 
these lenses than triform, they determined and adhered to their 
decision with a persistence worthy of all praise to place these 
lenses at Tory Island in triform. The wisdom of this course 
has been abundantly justified by the most conclusive 
testimony from the commanders of great ocean steamers 
and others as to the advantages to navigation which have 
arisen from the establishment of that triform light. 

While it was to me a matter of rejoicing that such large 
lenses should be made and placed at so important a lighthouse 
as Tory Island, and that the adoption there of 1,330 millimétre 
focal distance lenses was so successful, I still held that, though 
a great advance had been made, it was not by any means all 
that could be accomplished. It seemed to me that there was 
no reason why still larger lenticular surfaces should not be used 
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for lighthouse purposes with very great advantage, and I there- 
fore proposed that Jenses having a focal distance of say two 
métres should be made so that the whole of the light from a 
12-inch gas-burner might be utilised and transmitted to the 
mariner. I accordingly consulted with Messrs. Barbier, who 
entirely agreed with me as to the practical utility of such lenses 
and the feasibility of their construction, They had heard, as 
we all heard, that Lloyd’s and great American steamship com- 
panies had expressed a desire that a particularly powerful light 
should be placed at the Old Head of Kinsale,and at my request 
they designed and made a lens suitable for such a purpose. 
It is now before you. It’ may well be called the giant” lens, 
for it is by far the largest lens ever made, and when it was 
erected in Messrs. Barbier’s workshop in Paris it caused con- 
siderable sensation as a’ most remarkable work, and likely to 
effect a revolution in. lighthouse illumination. I think you will 
agree with me that it is‘not only a splendid specimen of manu- 
facturing skill, but a perfect work of art, reflecting the greatest 
possible credit upon. Messrs, Barbier, its designers and con- 
structors. The axial intensity of the lens is 800,000 candles. 
The quadrilateral arrangement, of which it forms a part, is 
shown by the model on the. table, which is made to one-tenth 
scale. You will observe that it is a model of the new apparatus 
in triform. Each of the four faces of the apparatus measures 
10 feet wide by 22 feet 6 inches high, and the resultant beam is 
calculated to be equal to 5,000,000 candles. You will observe 
that the apparatus is not of such size as could not be con- 
veniently accommodated in a lantern of reasonable dimensions, 
such as might be placed in any lighthouse tower. THe apparatus 
is only 14$ feet in diameter, requiring a lantern 174 feet in 
diameter. In triform the axial intensity is 2,400,000 candles, or 
2} times that of Tory Island. The duration of the flash would 
be six seconds, recurring every minute. With the new 
‘‘intensity ” burner, which is now lighted in the focus of the 
lens, the light would be five times the power ‘of that of Tory 
Island. It is to be observed that in this calculation allowance 
has not been made for the fact that the lens, owing to its 
peculiar spherical form, will internally return to the flame the 
whole of the light reflected at the first refracting surface, so as 
to increase the amount of light emitted directly from the flame 
towards an opposite panel, which light in the case of the 
ordinary plane lens is wholly lost. If you examine this lens, 
which I hope you will do before the meeting breaks up, you will 
find every part of it to be most carefully ground so as to refract 
or reflect the light from the large gas-burner which I have 
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placed in its focus. I am told that the mathematical calculations 
for this occupy many pages of close figures. 

The great interest that attaches to this lens at the present 
time is that its appearing now is most opportune, because of 
the dissatisfaction of the French lighthouse authorities with the 
performance of the electric light as a lighthouse illuminant. 
The electric light has been applied at some of their lighthouses 
for many years, and they had intended to apply it to many 
more of their lighthouses, but the complaints which have 
reached them have induced them to alter their determination. 
Hence the engineers of the French Lighthouse Department are 
naturally looking for a substitute, and it is for this reason 
that this new lens has excited so much interest in Paris. We 
are, of course, all aware that the electric arc light is by far the 
most intense artificial light which has ever been used for light- 
house purposes. I have experimented much with it. In clear 
weather its power is enormous. I have read the Zzmes news- 
paper at Salthill by the electric beam from the experiment 
house at Howth Baily, but I found, as has since been also 
found in actual practice by seamen and others, that as the 
weather became foggy, this enormous light diminished far 
more rapidly than did the light of an oil or gas-lamp, and that 
these latter lights remained visible after the electric light had 
been entirely extinguished by the fog. The Shipmasters’ 
Society, in a letter to the Trinity House, dated March 7, 1891, 
say :—‘‘ Many members of this Society, in active service, fre- 
quently passing from the Thames to sea and wice versd, have 
often represented the poorness, sometimes invisibility of electric 
lights during certain conditions of hazy atmosphere, at times 
when the oil-lights of lightships, &c., and the gas-lights of sea- 
side towns Lave been comparatively bright and distinct.” They 
continue :—“ Again, complaints have been made of the intense 
and blinding effects produced on navigators by electric lights, 
such as the South Foreland, on vessels in its immediate 
vicinity.” The reports from the United States of America are 
also unfavourable to the electric light as a lighthouse illuminant, 
and show that its use has been actually given up in the United 
States. The electric light—the highest example of intensity — 
has put forth its greatest effort at St. Catherine’s Point, Isle of 
Wight. Its six or seven millions of candles have there had full 
play, with what effect the nautical portion of the community, in 
view of the stranding of the Lider, and the correspondence 
which has arisen thereupon, are now seriously considering. 
This new lens and its large gas-burner will enable the advocates 
of volume to show in their turn what they could do. The 


maritime public are watching the struggle with much interest ; 
human lives are involved in the issue. The electric light has 
indeed been fully tried and found wanting, but the other side 
has not yet been fully tried. It remains yet to be seen what 
the full power of gas flames shining through lenses, suited to 
their size and power, can do to fill the place which it was fondly 
hoped the electric light would occupy. The Commissioners of 
Irish Lights have decided to allow this great lens to be erected 
in the experiment-house at Howth Baily for the purpose of 
practical trial, and let us hope that with the far-seeing wisdom 
which they have shown on former occasions they will again 
take the lead in this matter, and give to the mariner the full 
benefit of this latest development of lighthouse illumination. 
The experiment will be one of much interest, and any of you 
who live in the neighbourhood of Kingstown will have a chance 
of seeing it. In fine weather, of course, the large lens will 
completely outshine its powerful neighbour, the ordinary light 
of the Baily Lighthouse, and, should foggy weather intervene 
during the experiments, it will, I think, be found that long after 
the Baily light, even at its highest fog power, is lost to view, the 
light from our giant lens will still assert itself. 

Professor Barrett referred to experiments made a few years 
ago at the Bailey Lighthouse, and said that they proved that 
gaslight possessed much greater penetrating power in fogs 
than electric light. The electric lights outside the building in 
which they now were were practically extinguished during a fog 
to persons half-way down Molesworth Street. 

Sir Robert Ball, the chairman, said that the lens exhibited 
by Mr, Wigham was perhaps the most beautiful piece of 
optical apparatus ever exhibited anywhere. It was a most 
valuable addition to their knowledge of what could be done in 
the way of making great lenses. As to electric light, there 
was no doubt that it lost power in fog. He was sure it would 
be a pleasure to them all, after the meeting was over, to 
examine more closely this magnificent lens. 

The Rev. Monsignor Molloy said he wished to congratulate 
Mr. Wigham on the great success of his paper. As to the 
comparative merits of electric light and gaslight for lighthouse 
illumination, it was now established by practical experiments 
conducted by Professor Tyndall on the South Foreland that 
gaslight was eminently better during a fog than the electric 
light, and the light which they most required to be effective 
was that which could penetrate through a fog. He was him- 
self a strong advocate of electric light, but yet he should say 
that though it was not equal in power to gaslight in penetrating 
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The Factory Act, 1891. 


PROVISION IN CASE 


FIRE Winx 


ps B) en ee -INSTALLATIONS GUARANTEED. 
e Simplest and Mr lS bet ales acta E: 
BEST MEANS . FRANK SUTER & Co., 


66 BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


PRATT & SONS, 


of meeting the 


requirements Sanitary 


of Act is— Authorities . Seay 
i pe we Medieval and Eeclesiastical Decorators. 
avtory DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FOR 
Gling erosiea Inspectors, Permanent Decoration of Churches, Reredoses 
wilhaué gietarb: Fire Brigade Figure Panels, Silk Banners, &c., free. 
grrangementa Beare Ecclesiastical Design Paperhangings. 
é Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Architects, Builders, 
&c., Approve it. 


TAYLOR & TUCKER ART METAL 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


(AS AND RLECTRIG PITTINGS. 


LIvEeRPOok. 
Send Post Card for ful) |Liberal Commission allowed to Builders and 


Arehitects for introduction of Business. 


Security for Fire Insurers, 2,865,580. 


PHENIX FIRE OFEICE, 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
57 CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric Lighting Rules supplied. 


particulars to 


§. T. RAWLINGS, 


South Parade Works, FROME 


F, W. DICKINSON, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEER. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
16 East Parade, LEEDS. 


ART SMITHS. 


SHOW-ROOMS :— 


9 Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor square, W. 


G. CHANT, HACE MACRONALD, } Joint 
Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, pee RON SEP eee 
71 & 73 LEONARD Sl CiTY ROAD. CASES FOR BINDING 


LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
: in all the prevailing Styles, 
Special attention given to Ohimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, ' 
Destgns and Prices on application. 


THE ARCHITECT. | ANCASTER STONE, 


ok, we 
Poe Tag Shillings. FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W. ANCASTER Near GRANTHAM 
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a fog, there was yet a great field for it, and in which it could 
have no rival. The greater power of gaslight during fog was 
due to the red and yellow rays which it emitted, while the 
rays blue and violet coloured proceeding from the electric 
light had undoubtedly less force. It afforded him great pleasure 
to hear Mr. Wigham’s paper, and he was sure they would all 
regard with interest the magnificent lens now before them. 


BUILDING LANDS. 


THE objects of a Bill introduced by Mr. Cameron Corbett are 
twofold—first, to rate on a fixed percentage of their capital 
value lands in or near a town which have an exceptionally high 
value for building purposes; and, secondly, to enable local 
authorities to buy such lands compulsorily. The Bill proceeds, 
its author tells us, on the principle that the owner of the land 
may put his own value on it and will be rated, and may be 
bought out at his own valuation. In case he fails to declare the 
value, the local authority is empowered to fix it; but in that 
case, if the purchase powers are put in force, the owner is | 
protected by being ailowed to have the price resettled under the 
Lands Clauses Acts. Provisions are inserted also for the pro- 
tection of other persons who may be interested in the land. 
Provision is made for a periodical revaluation, and the power of | 
purchase is to be enforced only within a limited time after the | 
last valuation. As regards rating, it is intended that where the , 
land is let to a tenant the rate shall be divided between the | 
tenant and the owner, so that the former will continue to be | 
charged on the same basis as before the Bill, and the difference 
between the old assessment and the new will be payable by the 
owner. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A MEETING of the Munster District Council has just been held 
at the Mayor’s Office, Cork. The president, Mr. Arthur Hill, 
borough engineer, occupied the chair, and there was a good 
attendance. A letter was read from Mr. W. H. Hill, C.E., 
regretting his inability to be present, and intimating his 
willingness to give all the assistance in his power with 
respect to the working of the plumbing classes. It was an- 
nounced that the plumbing workshop was now completely 
fitted up and the necessary tools and materials provided, and 
it was decided to open the classes directly after Easter with an 


Ls fo) 


address to the students. A letter was read from the secretary 
of the Limerick Registration Committee, stating that it had 
been arranged to hold an examjnation for registration there, 
and asking that, in accordance with the general rules, two 
members of the examining board elected by the Cork District 
Council should attend to assist the Limerick examiners. 
Messrs. J. Constantine (master) and M. Murphy (operative) 
were appointed to attend. 


PATENTS, 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Co. Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
JSrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

6885. Thomas Sloper, for “Improvements in or relating ta 
blinds or shades.” 

6900. Robert Renton Gibbs and Edwin Henry Maddock, 
for “ Improvements in ventilators and chimney-cowls.” 

6903. Edward Bartlett, for “The Resilient smoke-con- 
sumer.” 

6916. George Powell, for “Improvements for the internal 
roofing of railway carriages.” 

6938. George Evelyn Tidmarsh Laurence, for “An improved 
construction for school buildings.” 

7023. Thomas Sharples Riley, for “Improved hinge with 
pin and plate.” 

7034. Frank Hind Willis and Robert Astley, for “An im- 
proved form and method of constructing and ‘fixing fireproof 
floors.” 

7106. George Henry Labrum Haynes and Frederick George 
Mott, for “An improvement in the construction of fasteners for 
window sashes and the like.” 

7279. John Alexander Steven, for “Improvements in or 
relating to hydraulic hoists.” 

7312. William Shirkley Hull, Charles Henry Sparks and 
Aiden Stevens Benedict, for “ Improved burglar-alarm devices.” 


— 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co. Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 


By CENTRAL STATIONS, for Cities, Towns, &c. 


And Electric Transmission of Power carried out in any part of the World, for Tramways, 


Light Railways, Gold Mining Plant, &c. &e. 


ENGINES, BOILERS, PDYNAMOS, ALTERNATORS, 
Motors, Switches, Accumulators, Cut-outs, Lamps, &e., by Bells, Batteries, Indicators, Pulls, 
Fire and Burglar Alarms, Gas Lighters, &c. 
isolated Plants for Lighting Country Mansions, Houses, Shops, Offices, de. Estimates Free. 
Electric Bells fitted to Hotels, Houses, Lifts, Clubs, &c. Experienced Engineers sent to all parts. 


The ‘‘Diamond” Quick-Break SWITCHES. Largest Sale in the World. Best Make throughout. 
The ‘‘ Diamond” Single-Coil ELECTRIC BELL. Price only 38s. each. 
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UNITED, eM Te 
ELECTRICAL AND. GEN RRAL ENGINEERS, 
CONTRACTORS, FOUNDERS, AND BOILER MAKERS, 
HYDRAULIC MACHINERY of all kinds. Makers of Electrical Apparatus of every description. 
Head Office :—88 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. Show-rooms :—34 Cannon St., E.C. 
Works :—London, Manchester, Kidsgrove and Chiswick. 


” Visitors to the Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition should see our Stand, No. 103, North Nave. 
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Architect and Contract Reporter, 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . : » 0 0 6 
For Quarter Page : ° . . 2 2) 101,0 
For Half Page . , , . . 6 et alOuTO 
For a Page : ea . . c wm S850 
For I inch deep by 2} wide : : 1 Ome7., © 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 


Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
. on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Prout’s Illustrations.—The absence of one of Prout’s 
plates in one week’s issue of Zhe Architect has given rise to a 
great many letters, which are evidence of the extraordinary 
interest which Prout’s work has excited. In reply to our cor- 
respondents, we desire to inform them that circumstances may 
occasionally cause a plate to be withheld, but it is our intention 
to continue the series with as much regularity as is practicable, 
and that very rarely will.a number appear during the year in 
which Prout will not be represented. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


* ABERDEEN. — May 7. — For Additional Offices, Regent 
Bridge. Mr. Wm. Smith, Harbour Engineer, 15 Regent Quay, 
Aberdeen. 

ANSDELL.—May 13.—For Construction of Sea Defence, 
also Cast-iron Outlet. Messrs. Garlick & Sykes, Engineers, 
Preston. 

ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIELD.—May 9.—For Construction of 
Telescopic Gasholder and Gasholder Tank. Mr. J. Hill, Clerk 
to the Local Board. 

Bacup. — May 20.—For Building Organ Chamber and 
Vestry at Christ Church. Mr. Alexander Wright, Solicitor, 
Irwell Terrace, Bacup. 

BRADFORD.—May 14.—For Enlargement of Store. Messrs. 
Rycroft & Firth, Architects, Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, 
Bradford. 

BRECON.—May 7.—For Building Police-Station and Lock- 
Up House, with Constable’s Rooms. Mr. H. E. Thomas, Clerk 
to the County Council, County Hall, Brecon. 

BRIGHTON. — May 13.— For Construction of Lavatories, 
Erection of Cast-Iron Gates, Fence, &c., Princes Place. Mr. 
F. J. C. May, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

BURNLEY.—May 16.—For Building Baptist Sunday School. 
Mr. S. Keighley, Architect, 27 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 

CARLISLE.—May 6.—For Supply, &c., of Gymnastic Ap- 
paratus at Recreation Ground. Mr. W. Howard Smith, City 
Surveyor, 36 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

CHURCH FENTON.—May 16.—For Building 
Chapel and Schools. 
mercial Street, Batley. 


Wesleyan 
Mr. J. H. Brearley, Architect, Com- 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.—May 12.—For Building Police Station. 
Mr. H. Stock, County Surveyor, 9 Denman Street, London 
Bridge, S.E. 

COULSDON.—May 9.—For Additions, &c., to Asylum, Can 
Hill. Mr. C..H. Howell, Architect, 3 Lancaster Place 
Strand, W.C. 


DOWNPATRICK.—May 14.—For Building Tower and Spire 
to St. Patrick’s Memorial Church. Mr. M. H. Thomson, 
Architect, 65 Upper Arthur Street, Belfast. 


DUNSTABLE.— May 13.—For Repairs to Cemetery Chapels, 
House and Walls... Mr. C. S. Benning, Clerk to the Burial 
Board, Dunstable. 

EASTHAMPSTEAD. — May 11.— For Building Additional 
Male Casual Wards at the Workhouse. Mr. Harry Lloyd, 
Surveyor, Crowthorne, Berks. 

EASTLEIGH.—May 18.—For Building Board School for 
Infants. Messrs. Mitchell, Son & Gutteridge, Architects, 9 
Portland Street, Southampton. 

ENNISKILLEN.—May 14.—For Addition to East Bridge. 
The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Enniskillen. 

FULHAM.—May 11.—For Building Boundary Wall to 
Recreation Ground. Mr. J. P. Norrington, Surveyor to the 
Vestry, Town Hall, Walham Green. 

GIBRALTAR.—May 16.—For Building Dwellings, Store 
Magazine and other Works, Europa Point, for Trinity House 


Corporation. The Lights Department, ‘Trinity House 
London. 

HETTON-LE-HOLE.—May 10.—For Building Mi£nister’s 
House. Mr. J. Shields, Architect, 42 Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland. 


HOLMFIRTH.—May 7.—For Construction of Covered Service 
Reservoirs, Laying Mains, &c. Mr. J. Barrowclough, Surveyor, 
Royd Top, Holmfirth. 

KENDAL.—May 12.—For Building Three Houses. 
John Stalker, Architect, Kendal. 

KING’s LyNN.—May 18.—For Building Two Cottages and 
Converting Two Pairs into Single Dwellings, &c. Mr. D. 
Clack, Surveyor, Market Square, King’s Lynn. 

LEEDS.— May 9.—For Alterations, Old Golden Lion Hotel. 
Mr. T. Winn, Architect, Leeds. 

LEVENSHULME. — May 7.—For Building Two Shops, 
Stables, &c. Mr. J. H. Maybury, Architect, 25 Booth Street, 
Manchester. 

LLANTRISSANT.—May 14.—For Building House. 
A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 

LyNN.—May 9.—For Building Printing Office for the Lynn 
News and County Press Company. Mr. John A. Hillam, 
Architect, Windsor Road, Lynn. 

MANCHESTER.—May 7.—For Construction of Public Con- 
veniences at the Victoria Buildings. ‘The City Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—May 9.—For Supply of Hydraulic-power 
Machinery, Plant, &c. Mr. T. H. G. Berrey, Waterworks 
Offices, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—May 20.—For Contract No. 4 of the Ship. 
Canal. The Engineer, 41 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

MORLEY.— May 16.—For Pulling Down Seventeen Houses 
and Building Thirteen Houses and Two Shops, Town End. 
Mr. T. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 

NEWBRIDGE.— May 16.—For Building Wesleyan Chape 
and Schoolroom. . Mr. J. W. Trounson, F.R.1.B.A.,- F.S.1., 
Architect, 27 Clarence Street, Penzance. ‘ 

NEWPORT.—For Rebuilding Premises, Commercial Road. 
Messrs. Newland & Hunt, Architects, Tredegar Place, New- 
port, Mon. 

PENTRE.—May 9.—For Adding Wing to Board Schools. 
Mr. J. Rees, Architect, Pentre. 


Mr 


Mr. 


l-e (> &5.. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Moverents that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also Manufacturers of — 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
_which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check. » 


CATALOGUES FREE BY PCST, 
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PETERBOROUGH.—For Alterations to White Hart Inn. 
Mr. J. G. Stallebrass, Architect, North Street, Peterborough. 
PLYMOUTH.—May 9.—For Construction of Stone Quay and 


Fish Market, Sutton Harbour.. Mr. Inglis, Engineer, r Buck- Hughes, Aldershot , . : ‘ -£550 90 0 
land Street, Plymouth. Robins, Farnham : f F 495 9 9 

PORTADOWN.—May 14.—For Building’ Livery Stables, | Bateman, Ash, Surrey . ‘ 449 0 0 
Covered Yard, &c., at Queen’s Hotel. Mr. M. H. Thomson, Cranstone, Aldershot . . : : 433 5 oO 
Architect, 65 Upper Arthur Street, Belfast. Ferris, Aldershot . * 479 0 O 


PORTSMOUTH.—May 24.—For Additions, &c., to Board 
School. Mr. A. H. Bone, Architect, Cambridge Junction, 
Portsmouth. 

REEDNESS.—May 11.—For Alterations to Board Schools. 


ALDERSHOT. 
For Building Two Houses, Aldershot. 
Architect. 


Mr. 


BLACKBURN. 


For Building the Crown Hotel, Blackburn. 
Quantities by the Archi- 


STIRRUP, Architect, Blackburn. 
tect. 


CHARLES HALL, 


Mr. WALTER 


Mr. H. B. Thorp, Architect, Goole. Thos. Craven, Blackburn . ; ‘% Sj1292 10° 0 
SWANSEA.—May 9.—For Enlargement of ‘Board School. ae Moe Blackburn Sure x is 
Mr. D.:Isaac, Clerk, 7 Rutland Street, Swansea. J. U Mitten Blacwien ria Rigs 
TULLYALLEN.—May 12.—For Building Manse. Mr. John POT Mules Sone ill aureee . 4,917 th 
Brown, Architect, 31 Kilmorey Street, Newry. Wm. Cronshaw, Biackhurk 4,954 nr ae 
WALTHAMSTOW.— May 24.—For Building Classroom to John Fecitt, Blackburn 4,899 0 0 
Girls’ School, Pretoria Avenue. Mr. W. A. Longmore, Archi- MARSHALL, & DENT, Blackburn (accepted) 4,893 0 oO 
tect, 7 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel. AGURIGOC RIO 
WARWICK. — May t0.— For Building Schoolmaster and | Foy Erection of the Parish Church of Borrisoleigh, co. Tip- 


Schoolmistress’s Quarters at Budbrook Barracks. The Royal 


perary. Mr. WALTER G. DOOLIN, M.A., B.E., Architect, 


Engineer Office, Birmingham. : Dublin. Quantities by Mr. D. W. Morris, Surveyor, 
WETHERBY.—May 14.—For Alterations and Additions to Dublin. 
Stockeld, Park. Messrs. T.,H. & F. Healey, Architects, Thos. Williams, Borrisoleigh * . £4,588 0 0 


Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 


* Modified tender accepted. 
BRISTOL. 


For Erection of New Premises, Baldwin Street, Bristol, for 
Messrs. Bartlett & Co. Mr. HENRY WILLIAMS, Architect; 
-28 Clare Street, Bristol. Quantities by Mr. A. Barratt, 


TENDERS. 


J. Wilkins, Bristol & 1,670 0 O 

ABERDEEN. Cowlin & Son, Bristol 1,643 0 0 

For Building Town and County Bank House, in the Village J. Bastow, Bristol 1,627!) q103 (0 
of . Strichen. Messrs. CLYNE & PIRIE, Architects, J. E. Davis, Bristol . 1;$75 110020 
Aberdeen. C. A. Hayes, Bristol . ; 1,570 0 O 
G. Bain, New Maud, mason. Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol 1,568 Oo oO 

Bremner & Duncan, Fraserburgh, carpenter. G. H. Wilkins, Bristol 1,546 20)0 

A. Ferguson, jun., Fraserburgh, plumber. R. Wilkins & Son, Bristol 1,545 O Oo 
Macintosh & Connon, Peterhead, slater. W. Church, Bristol ; 1,540 0 O 

G. Noble, Fraserburgh, plasterer. EASTABROOK & SON, Bristol (accepted yh 1,496 0 0 

J. Mason & Son, Aberdeen, painter. E. Love, Bristol 1,473° 40 

Cost, 1,250/, H. A. Forse, Bristol . 1,300 0 0 


iam 


ROBT ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


Conservatories, &e. 
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Somerset Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. 


PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


ROBT. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and v for 
opening, closing, and fastening Bky4 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position. Oontinuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and pera 
manipulated by Kost. ADAMS’ 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 
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The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &o., to suit all re uirements, vig., ©} Milli 
details of work and price, to work by mefins of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. Kg | 3 
vitere 


SPEOIALTIES. —Door Springs, Fanli “ht Openers and Gear Furniture 
Build pee oo Ironmongery. Irons Oakseobars and Freckan: Archveek ot pny 
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teotural and other Metal | 
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Metal-tongued Osasement 


ADAMS, 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, SE. 


melourames 7 mabert Adams; London.” 


| Weatherproof 
| Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient, 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 
section Bolt. suitable for very narrow stiles. 
It oan be fixed whore the space is insufficient 
. for anything eles. This pols is neat, strong, 

, ond reliable, : 
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BRANDON, | BEVERLEY.. 
For Erection of Steward’s House at Brandon Park, Brandon, For Building Infirmary for Workhouse, Beverley, 
Suffolk, for the Baron de Barreto. Mr. EDWARD S: Foley, Beverley . " - ‘s -  L2oST:. Oy 
MANSERGH, Surveyor, 28 Mount Street, Grosvenor ; ' 
Square, W. j ‘ : INVERNESS. 
W. Saint, Cambridge °. : bog ° .£815. © oO| For Construction of Road Bridge across the River Cannich. 
Sanitation Company, Limited . : “ -1 F738 Or O Mr. C. R. MANNERS, Surveyor, Lombard Street, 
Benjamin & Robinson : : , : © ah chee O Inverness. 
Steel Superstructure. 
BWLCH TREWYN. 
For Building Entrance Lodge to Bwlch Trewyn, Abergavenny. open on & Co., Glasgow ° * £2,300 0 O 
Mr. W. A. S. ELy, Architect. rrol & Co, Dalmarnock + + 2,020 0, 0 
Stockton Forge, Stockton. 
"Te eOSter * *. . 2 . ‘ sh 2300 On. O Wek os ? : D : . Bai 945Os OF O 
L. Parry. eneifiibls Vek encirag@h om @ | 9 7enpy Foundry, aalee ae 2M - 1,665 9 0 
2 ‘ ernethy, erdeen : : c 6:9 ly5O5u, 07 O 
'T. PARRY (accepted) . r aia De ; : ASE IO: CO Finlay & Co., Motherwell . me aS 
DULWICH. NORTHERN FOUNDRY Co., Inverness (ae- ‘ 
For Building Fire Brigade Station, East Dulwich, for the cepted) . 3 i . 1,290 0 0 
County Council. Somervail & €o; Daimuix (too late) . 5 § goo 15 8 
Holliday & Greenwood . ‘ , A —f10,0775 9. 0 Masonry of 4 Abia. 
H. L. Holloway . : : : . en TOeOA | OF LO AO Catheron® Tavemness 66 
’ : Oo” O28 oO 
G. Munday & Son . A : : : LOL TOs OO RE ee Toveriens 
Stimpson & Co. 710,260 Co” 0 ? a: 595..." © 
P : : ; , : , T. MACDONALD HILTON, Inverness (accepted) 510 OL OC 
FARNHAM. 
For Building Four Cottages, Badshot, Lea, near Farnham. LLANDYSSIT.. 
Mr, Cuas. HALL, Architect, Aldershot. Quantities not | For Water Supply to Llyanewydd Mansion, Llandyssil, for 
supplied. Colonel Lewes. Mr. D. JENKINS, A.R.I.B.A., Surveyor, 
Chamberlain, Farnham - , ° ° ~ £7004, 0, 0 Llandilo. 
Robins, Farnham . ° . e739 0 0 OHN JONES, Drefach, Llandyssil (accepted ; 
Ferris, Aldershot ~ . : . ~ AOA: Oy O J J é ‘ PRIA a ea ee oe 
Knight, Aldershot : : ° . Ae Oy O LLANGATHEN. 
HALIFAX. For Completion of Court Henry Church, Llangathen, for Miss 
For Erection of Markets and Shops, &c., Halifax, being Second Saunders. Mr. D. JENKINS, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
Portion of the New Markets Scheme. Llandilo. 
J. Charnock & Sons, mason, &c. BENJAMIN JENKINS, Brecon (accepted) . - £310 14 6 
Thomas Boocock, plumber and glazier. 
Rogers & Roberts, stone carving. LLANDILO. 
Lumb Brothers, slater and plasterer. For Building Six Houses at Alan Road, Llandilo, for Mr. W. 
Thomas Carr, painter. Lewis, Canton. Mr. D. JENKINS, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
a Long & Co. and Walter Macfarlane & Co., ironwork. Llandilo. 
T. Cordingley & Sons, concrete and asphalte. Thomas Brothers . : ° : j lh So AeOL GS 
J. Stones, lifts and revolving shutters. Price & Deakins , + 71,550 0% oO 
T. W. Helliwell, patent glazing. ALFRED MEREDITH, Newbridge- on- Wye (ac- 
James MeMillan, roofs and columns. cepted) . f A : : ~ 1374" Sok O 
Total—{37,7 43 I1s..2d. Benjamin Davies. : : : - stieeb 30 7am Ct 
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FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FL 


Transverse Section. Longitudinal Section, 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


nnn nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnrnnnnnnnnr 
fhe are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joint 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 


The sofiits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter ceiling are necessary. They are not affected 
by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of building, thus dispensing with the use of internal scaffolding. 


The floors ‘are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 


The depth of the finished floor i is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength, 
$e SSSI SE 


HOMAN & ODGE 


Engineers and Patentees, 4 
17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. ,& 10 MARSDEN ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS :. -RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., AND WEST CARTON, MANCHESTER, 


Homan's Patent Girders, Rolled. oiats, Cast-iron Cofubiiss Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London ‘Telephone, No. 1,026, ‘Registered Telegraphic Address—“ HomaN Roverns; London ™ 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4 0048, - Srp ® “ Namou, Manchester.” 
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LLANDILO—continued. 
For Building Entrance Lodge to Dynevor Park, for the Right 
Hon. Lord Dynevor. Mr. D. JENKINS, A.R.I. B.A., Archi- 


LONDON—continued. 
For Alterations and Additions to Nos. 88 and 90 Norfolk Ter- 
race, Bayswater, for Mr. A. C. James. Mr. C. H. WORLEY, 


tect, Llandilo. Architect. saa Be Mr. R. C. Gleed. 
’ Estate Work. E&timated cost i tes = 2500 LO E. Toms &% 529 90 O 
For ReBuilding Rutland House, Llandilo, for Mr. W. Williams. See ae Co. rT pee i" 4 
Mr. D. JENKINS, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Llandilo. EL Beane Pi Bt at i 
PHILIP JONES & SON, Swansea (accepted EATS IO 20 4 att tea See aes 
LONDON. KEYES & HEAD (reduced and accepted ae 1,870 0 Oo 
For Repairs and Alterations to Gas Meter Testing Station, | 5). Rebuilding Nos. 67, 69 and 71 Oxford Street. Mr, 
Spitalfields, for the County Gonni) 1 WORLEY, Architect. Quantities by Mr. R. C. Gleed. 
G. H. & K. Bywaters £h aaa PERRY & Co. (accepled ) : . £4,9705 On 0 
E. Lawrancé & Sons. e722 OOM O 
Hall, Beddall & Co. . 1,700 0 O|For Alterations and Additions.to No. 26 Welbeck Street, 
Higes & Hill 1,680 0 oO Cavendish Square, for Mr. Lewis W. Thomas. Mr. C. H. 
Con “operative Builders 1,640.20) 0 WORLEY, Architect. Quantities by Mr. R. C, Gleed, 
Holloway Bros. : ‘iseSdauee CO Simpson & Sons f 5 £2 137 Qa .o 
For Cleaning and Painting at South-Western Hospital. Lie abet ee Z 5 
T. Taylor & Son, Holloway “Al 029 0 O E, Lawrance & Sons roeey ate 
E. Proctor, Woolwich : 800 0 oO ee eee cn 1,806 ae 
W. & H. Castle, Southwark Bridge 1 Road 789 0 0 Reyeaie eat gyno. © 
ss, Clapham . ey ey ; 
i Pe aioe aa So |r or Seer oe ieee to ‘No. 4 London Boe Forest 
F.C, Stokes & Co., Walworth . 697 0 O i r ANDALL VINING, Architect and Surveyor, 
Lilly & Lilly, Whitcombe Street, W.C. ae Od 87 Chancery Lane. ean his supplied. 
W. & E. Mills, Westcombe Park, 5.E. 299 0 O Drew & Cadman . .£897. 0 Oo 
Tar Paving Airing Courts W. Johnson & Co. 875 9 oO 
: ; oe 5 : S C. Spreckley 8490 0 O 
Leslie & Co. 71512) 0 Hlacki& Sda pet tans 
G. Neal 697 0 O H.CB at, 
Hopman & Co. (accepted) 479 0 0 bbe ha bss 739 
R. G. BATTLEY apis 733° 8 


For Alterations to the Rose and Crown Tavern, Gite Cross 


For Building Gymnasium, Battersea Park, for the County 


Road. Messrs. DICKINSON & PATERSON, Architects, Couvicit’ 
5 John Street, Adelphi. 
w HEARN & Co. , Bayswater (accepted) . ~Syagzttot a Rene ge ; Asn of s 
Counter and Pewterers Work. H. Faulkner, jun. 487 00 
HEATH (accepted ) . 187.220 10 J. Garrett & Son . gh 2 463 0 oO 

For Alterations to the Waterloo Tavern, Haymarket, for Mr. | For Building Gymnasium and Three Bathing Shelters, 

ix, F.-A. Rhodes. Messrs. DICKINSON & PATERSON, Archi- Victoria Park, for the County Council. 

“= tects, 5 John Street, rss A. Wallis : Pee Se eo Ee 
Dearing & Son : . £690 0 o Wood 739 0 0 
Godden 645 0 oO H. Faulkner, jun. 695 0 oO 
EDWARDS & MEDWAY (accepted) 485 0 oO J. Garrett & Son . 620 0 Oo 


Head Office & Works:— 
POWNALL ROAD, 
DALSTON. 


Telephone No. 1140. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
PATERSON & COOPER, 


8 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


Glasgow Branch :— 
137 WEST REGENT 
STREET. 


Telegraphic Address:— 
** Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELEOTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGE, 


DENSMORE. 


THE WORLD'S “GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mecbanics, 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge, 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 
: ‘without extra charge—thus one eaten bores per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machin 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK. 

If yourequire anythingin Typewriting Supplies, 
give us a call and look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators. 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Telephone No. 11821. 


ART METAL WORK. 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings Peas 
of all kinds. ESTIMATES 


ON APPLICATION, 


Room :— 


S/ 49 Farringdon sL.EG, 


‘O 
oo Mr. C. M. HERON, | 64 North 


Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


OLUME XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, 
Price 12s. 6d. 


Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


SAMUEL WRIGHT &CO. 


CROWN WORKS, AMHURST ROAD, 


HACKNEY, NE. 


FIBROUS AND FIREPROOF PLASTERING. 


Yol. XLVI. of THE ARCHITECT, 


~~ Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 42s. 6d. 


Office —175 Strand, London, W.C. 


May 6, 1892.] 
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LONDON—continued. 
For Rebuilding Nos. 28,29 and 29A Wimpole Street, Cavendish 
Square, for Mr. Samuel Lithgow. Mr. C. H. WORLEY, 


Architect. Quantities by Mr. R. C. Gleed. 
G. H. & A. Bywaters. 6) 0. 0+ 0!) 1a f17;530-9 0 
Simpson & Son ‘ . . ° ‘ 17,000 O O 
E. Lawrance & Sons 16,988 0 oO 


For Erecting Model Dwellings, Radstock Street, Battersea, for 
Mr. E. Purchase. Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, Archi- 
tects, Dacre House, Arundel Street, Strand. Quantities 


supplied, 
Bates . lh hUBeOn.. os. £2,210 O80 
Dearing & Son . ; . . ‘ Ji2,150. Qo/0 
Toms * . : é 1,943 0 O 
Young & Lonsdale . ‘ ‘ E797 10 0 
Goodall : - F A : ei K773u 0 Oo 
Gould & Brand. : , F 1,716;'0 0 


For Pulling Down and Rebuilding? the White Hart, King’s 
Road, Chelsea, for Mr. F. W. Chamberlain. Messrs. 
DICKINSON & PATERSON, Architects, 5 John_ Street, 


Adelphi, Strand, W.C. Quantities by Mr. Frederic 

Thomson, 5 Great James Street, Bedford Row. 
Turtle & Appleton : - - £7,990 0 oO 
Ansell 7394 ONO 
Harris & Wardrop 7,690 o Oo 
Marks 7,540 0 O 
Godden 7,280 0 O 
Burman & Son . : 7 2050 0- O 
Edwards & Medway . 6,890 90 oO 
Bates. és 6,784 0 oO 
DEARING & Sons, Islington (accepted yi 6,300 O O 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
For Altering and Setting Back Premises, 303 Westgate Road, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, belonging to Mr. W. J. Parker. Mr. 

P. SPICER, Architect, Spital een Newcastle. 
Kirk & Brown, Newcastle . £6 5S 4 7 
J. W. Lowry, Newcastle 658 0 o 
R. Veitch, Newcastle . 646 16 9 
W. Scott, Newcastle 600 0 oO 
eye. Hope, Newcastle : 579 0 O 
H. B. Brown & Co., Newcastle . 588 o o 
G. Scott & Son, Newcastle . 560 10 oO 
ANDERSON & SLATER, Newcastle (accepted ) 540 0 O 


LEAVESDEN. 


For Additions, &c., to Workshops, Stores, &c., at Asylum, 


Leavesden. 
Windebank & Co., Balham . 
C. MISKIN, St. Albans (accepted ) 


NOTTINGHAM. 

For Building Shop Premises, Long Row, Nottingham, for 

meee Smith & Lew. Mr. W. DyMocK PRATT, Architect. 
in . 


-£979 9 0 
940 0 O 


; as oe opal ans -& I "667 oO 
T..Guthbert. .. . : ‘ 1,648 o Oo 
J. Cooper . es I 6.46 o oO 
J. Hutchinson .. 1,539 0 0 
F. Messom ° es 1,535 0 Oo 
Bell & Son. - ¥35307-01 © 
H. Green . : . 1,518 oO 0 
T. Fish & Son . 1,498 0 oO 
A. B, Clarke . « 1,450 (Ou 
Gilbert & Gabbitas . 1,447 40°10 
J. G. THomas, Lenton Boulevard (accepted ) T4237 4,0" 0 


For Enlargement of Board School, Ilkestone Road, Notting- 
ham. Mr. A. H. GOODALL, Architect. 


T. Barlow, Nottingham £2,475 0 O 
Gilbert & Gabbitass, } Nottingham shi 2, 3404, OD 
A. B. Clarke, Nottingham : eRe Tew Yo Xa) 
Emerson & Franks, Nottingham 2,24 50) On 
J. Hutchinson, Nottingham 2,230.00 
G. Bell & Son, Nottingham 222 Om, Cl 
J. Attenborrow, Nottingham ZTEGOnG 
J. F. Price, Nottingham ty Wy oh CO) 
F, Evans, Nottingham 2,140 0 O 
J. Oscroft, Nottingham Dts. Ono 
J. Cooper, Nottingham 2,114 0 Cc 
F, Wartnaby, Nottingham 21's O20 
J. Shaw, Nottingham : 2,1II O O 
G. A. Pillatt, Nottingham 2109) 1010 O 
B. Keeling, Nottingham : 2,090 0 O 
T. CUTHBERT, Nottingham (accepted) 2,039 0 O 


REDHILL. 
For Improvement Works, Albert Road, Cockshot Road and 


Oakhill Road, for the Reigate Town Council. Mr. F. D. 
CLARK, Borough Surveyor. 
J. Peat, Reigate . : A -£759..0,0 
Pitt & Sons, Reigate . EMITS Phe Te) 
age FAULKNER, Reigate (accepted) . 573. 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 23 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.0, 
have REMOVED to 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with despatch 


4, & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.w. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

Certificate Books for Instalments, 38.; or vie Receipt. 58. 


LL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPL 
SPRAGUE'sS TABLES, u 


ED. 
upon application, or oearsped directed 
envelope, 


C. E. HORNOR, 


SOUTHWARK STREET, 8.E. 


HINGES & BOLTS. 


MARK. 


COLLINGE & IMRAY’S PATENT]: 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 23,—Office: 175 Strand, London W.C. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


and enlarged for 1892. 
Now ready, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &., 


LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.0., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


UANTITIES, &c, HLECTROGRAPHED 


equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 

accuracy guaran eed. Send for specimen and prices. 

“ Quantities '’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5in. neat and strong, drop 

front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s, Plans copied, reduced, 

enlarged, be sham Wi, HARDAKER, Electrographer, 21 Cursitor 
ree 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


7) Bevelled Wood Block Y 
Flooring. 


REGD. No. 60,808, 


&. 
S 
Sole Proprietors :— A 
ea 
¢ 


NIGHTINGALE & CO., 
Gt. Grimsby. 


SPEOCIALTY— 


Prize Medal, 

Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 
anitary Exhibi- 
Yous, 1885 and 1886, 


OLUME XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
. Price 12s. 6d. 
Office; 175 Strand, London, W.C|| 


C. SIMPSON & C0. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY :—STEAM DRYING. 


SAW MILLS:— 
HEDON ROAD, HULL. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Oorrectly Written and 
Lithographed by retura of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
p PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, £o, 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 
Cc 
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PRESTON. 


For Pulling Down Fox and : 
Dwellings, Preston. Mr. THOMAS NEVETT, Architect, 


Preston, Quantities by Architect. 
G. Lucas, Preston. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
For Building Offices, Warehouses and Stables, Ogle Road, 


Southampton, for Mr. George Page. Mr. A. W. GAL- 
BRAITH, Architect. . 
H. I. Sanders . . lee : . £5,898 Oo oO 
H. Stevens & Co. . . . : ‘ os So4B Of 0 
P. P. Crook. & Son ; . ‘ 2154900! O 
James Dyer & Sons . <i e 5,485 0 O 
Reed, Blight & Co. . : . . - 5,473 0 oO 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan. : 2 5 «. 5,436! © oO 
J. We ROE .& Co. (accepted) .. «+ 5335 1.0° 0 
STAINLAND. 
For Extension of Board School, Stainland. Messrs. C. F, L 


HorsFALL & Son, Architects, Halifax. 
J. Helliwell, Stainland, mason, 
Collins & Hirst, Stainland, joiner. 
J. W. Sykes, West Vale, plumber and glazier. 
T. Dyson, Sowerby Bridge, slater and plasterer. 
W. Hainsworth; Halifax, ventilator. 
Townsend, Stainland, painter. 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD. 

For Building Twelve Cottages at Sutton-in-Ashfield, for Messrs. 
Heath & Johnson. Mr. A.H.GOODALL, Architect, Market 
Street, Nottingham. Quantities by. Architect. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 
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Goose Inn and Erecting Two | For Building 
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SEATON TERRACE. 

Branch Store and Dwelling-houses at Seaton 
Sluice, for the Seaton Delaval District Industrial and 
Provident Society, Limited, Seaton Terrace. 

W, Lillborn,.Blyth «20 «80s % ‘ Sia 0 a 


SWINDON. 
For Erecting a Detached Villa in Ashford Road, Swindon, for 
Mr. H. Day. Messrs. WILLIAM DREW, M.S.A., & SON, 


Architects, Swindon. 
W. CHAMBERS, Swindon (accepied ). 


TORQUAY. 5 ; 

For Additions to.Vestry and Transept, St. Mary Church, 
Torquay, for the Rev. A. B. Wrey. Mr. Gro. H. FELLOWES 
PRYNNE,. F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster, London, S.W. -Quantities by-Mr. R. Henry 
Hale, F.S.1., 6. Duke Street, Strand, W.C. 


E, L. Luscombe, Exeter . ; 5 » £1,208) O..p 
John Parker, Torquay F 77046 OF HO 
Edward Bovey, Torquay . 760 0 O 
Fred Mathews, Babbicombe_ . y : ; 640 0 0 
ALFRED HARRIS, St. Mary Church (accepled) LOIma7 6 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

For Building a Residence at Gipp’s: Cross, near Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent, for Mr. C. W. PowELL. Mr. C. E. POWELL, 
Architect. Quantities by Mr. R. G. Gleed. - 

WALLIS & SON, Maidstone (accepted) . PP AEG inde lee” 


WANSTEAD. 
For the Erection and Completion of New Residence and 


ting ; test 1,000 Ibs. to 14 inch; 


B. Keeling, Nottingham : . £2,550 9 0 Stables at Wanstead, Essex, for Mr. J. Richardson. Mr. 
. Oscroft, Nottingham 2,510 17 © Gro. BLOWERS, Architect and Surveyor, 46 Queen Vic- 
G. Bell & Son, Nottingham 2,499 9 O toria Street, E.C. 
G. A. Pillatt, Nottingham 2,400 90 0 Holland 
: Hutchinson, Nottingham 2,340 9 © Barker : rea ‘ 8 
T. Cuthbert, Nottingham . 2,310 9 9 Grimes ' 1,075 oO 
H. Vickers, Nottingham 25390") OF 0-1 lw Wis eephichole 4 i). oe ane , 1ol7 0 0 
J. Cooper, Nottingham . 2,289 0 O Cuas. L. CoLe, Mile End Road cepted 
Goodband & Franks, Nottingham 2,244 17 0 : nd Road (email) aa 
J. F. Price, Nottingham . : ° : 2,200 90 0 : WORCESTER. 
W. Savage, Nottingham 5 " 2,100 o oO} For Construction of Dock at Diglis, in connection with Scheme 
G. Caulton, Nottingham . Fs : ; . 005 ae» CO for Improving Navigation of the Severn. 
CHAMBERS & ° PODGETT, Sutton-in-Ashfield T. A. MATTHEWS, Buxton (accepted ) 3: LD F372 Dye 
(accepted ) 5 : : : 2107s) BO! gO Twelve tenders received. 
~ LE) : ~ An ae eae THE LIM MER 
PHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT JOHN DALE, ASPHALTE 


1G CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Five 
Ranges, 
Batnwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
BPurnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IROMMORGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 

Gnrivalledfor Quality ,Colour, and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, { 
A International Exhibition, 
yee Hay London, 1862. i 

2) \ “Model Dwelling,’’ New- am | 
ponai A castle Exhibition 1887. 
Ls II) b 
wonanrs Ay | LIGHT SEA GREEN. t 


SASL 


peveh days. Fineness, 2,500 

2» meshes to square inch, 
% iess than 10 per cent, residue. 
‘ lied to 
Water 


f a? alka 


Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
Ly crete Floors and StreetPaving. 


RESERS AW 

“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMERT 
3/ Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
4 Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
vw carrying,and cheapestCement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 

pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical TestsFree. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLvuE LIAS Limp, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication, 


oe eer A A A ST ES IE 


PILKINGTON & 0, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
Monument Chambers, 


KING WILLIAM 


STREET, 
ASPHALTE LONDON, 


FELT wns es 


} GAY 


? DEEP OLIVE GREEN, 
DARK GREEN. 


For PRicRS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SHORUTARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


CRE LE ERT SEAR © 


LEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


sseaamccranenemeren For Roofs, Skylights, and 


ae ORK a th Horticultural Work. 
| ry 


tee 


on 
us) 
, Yi L, 
te 
) 


AND 


Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. 
SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


LE 


EMLUY & SONS, Lim® 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


NO SPECIAL, GONTRACT REQUIRED, 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY BUPPLIND. 
Over $00,000 superficial feet ia use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & GO. (Lim.), 


Sy 
be 


ti 
how 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE ENGINEERS, dc. 
Agents for the “ poe eh ee Britannia Works,Wharf Road,City Road, London, N. 
always on hand. 3} Write for anata sin pont brass. and full Particulars 


“CLIMMER, LONDON,” trom 


ESTAB.) 


ed 


Telephone:— 


862, 


Telegrams :— 


CORM.OF BLOCK 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


Mor Carringeways, Footways, Wloors, Roofs, 


Lown Lennis Courts, &o. 


Every information to be obtained at ths Compsny’s 


Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, #.0. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 

Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 

Breweries, 
Lavatories, 


PALMERSTON 

; BUILDINGS, 

ULD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.G. 


WOOD -BLOCK PAVING 


(Mr. Wuitr’s SysTEM), 
For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &e. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


2 / ai Clap fon Beaton aw 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Sites and Buildings Committee of the Birmingham School 
Board propose to obtain plans and specifications for a school to 
accommodate about 1,000 children, to be erected on a site in 
Muntz Street, Small Heath. 


THE building trade at Harrogate is stated to be practically 
at a standstill, the stonemasons being out on strike for an 
advance of wages. The masons only gave a week’s notice before 
going out, and the master builders maintain that they are 
entitled to a month’s notice before altering the rate of pay- 
ment. 

THE Glasgow Dean of Guild Court has granted an applica- 
tion by the Glasgow Police Commissioners to erect a new 
police-station in Nithsdale Street, Strathbungo. 


If is announced that Mr. H. D. Pochin has decided to 
spend 50,000/. in the erection of villa residences at the new 
Welsh watering-place, Prestatyn, near Rhyl. 

IT is proposed to construct at the Wellington Yard, Bolton, 
a new destructor on the most modern principles. 

PLANS for the erection of new stables for the St. Helens 
Corporation have been approved, the cost of erection being 
fixed at 3,000/, 

IN the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court it has been decided 
that roofing felt employed by a builder as a damp-course for 
tenements being built in Wardlow Place was not suitable for 
the purpose, the building regulation requiring a damp-course 
for walls to be of durable material impervious to moisture. 

THE project of a Grand Theatre and Opera House for 
Harrogate, the Leeds Mercury says, has been recently advanced 
another stage. The building in Parliament Street lately occupied 
by Mr. G. Musgrove has been purchased for the conversion 
into vestibule and entrances to the orchestra stalls, circles and 
private boxes of the proposed theatre. A separate entrance is 
to be provided to the pit, gallery and stage. The plans were 
before the Town Council on Saturday, but were not finally 

assed. 
3 THE personal estate of the late James Dairon, plasterer, 
Dennistoun, Glasgow, has been returned at 15,292/. 

SOME time ago a Cardiff paper announced in its columns 
that a London syndicate had determined to erect 1,500 cottages 
in several towns in South Wales. Many of these have already 
been erected at Abertillery, and it is now intended to build 500 

in the Barry district. The tender of Messrs. Gaen Bros., 


| Cadoxton, has been accepted for the erection of the first block 


of these, and the work will be proceeded with without delay. 

A DINNER was recently given to the members of the firm 
and workmen employed by Messrs. Tuddenham & Sons, 
builders, who have just completed the building of a mansion 
facing White Hart Street, Aylsham, Norfolk. The dinner was 
held at the Dog Inn, and was given by Mr. Starling, iron- 
monger, for whom the house is built. 

MODIFIED plans have just been submitted for the erection 
of a police-station at Lydd, Kent. 

AT the meeting of the Birkenhead Town Council the Health 
Committee recommended application to be made for authority 
to borrow 20,000/7, for the erection of a new hospital for 
infectious diseases, and that the borough surveyor should pre- 
pare plans, specifications, &c., for tenders to be invited. The 
question of borrowing was postponed till the plans are prepared. 

THE Irwell Bank Spinning Company have acquired: the old 
spinning mills at Prestonlee, and are about to erect a new mill. 
Contracts for the machinery have been let to Messrs. Heather- 
ington, of Manchester ; for engines to Messrs. J. & E, Wood, 
of Bolton ; and for the ironwork to Messrs. Chatton, of Little 
Lever. 

It is understood that the Glasgow warehousemen intend to 
carry their opposition to the Glasgow Building Regulations Bill 
to Parliament. 

AT the fortnightly meeting of the Barton Board of Guardians 
a resolution was passed authorising the Board to apply for 
power to borrow 32,891/. for the erection and fitting up ofa 
new workhouse in Patricroft. The plans have been prepared 
by Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewood, architects, Manchester. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Gas Committee of the Leeds Corporation, in discussing 
the letting of the contracts for the proposed new gasholder, 
decided to give intending applicants three weeks longer in which 
to send in their tenders. ; 
THE Gas and Lighting Committee of the Bolton Corpora- 
tion, out of the profits of the undertaking, transferred a sum 


of 15,000/, last year to the borough fund. This year the sum 
amounts to 16,000/, 


_AT a meeting of the Cart Trust and Bondholders’ Com- 
mittee in Paisley it was stated that the engineer to the Trust 
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had prepared the claim which the members of the Trust hold Bridgeton, Glasgow, and special attention has been paid to the 
they have against the contractors. The claim lodged by the ventilation, which was entrusted to Messrs. Baird, Thompson 
contractors amounts to 25,000/,, and it was stated that the & Co., ventilating engineers, London and Glasgow, who have 
Trust’s counter-charges amount to 30,7342. The Trust have used their latest improved patent self-acting exhaust roof ven- 
on hand contractor’s plant valued at 2,000/., which will have tilators for the extraction of the vitiated air. 
to be deducted from the total charges. It Is likely that the WE understand that the fire-protection arrangements have 
respective claims will be submitted to an arbiter. again been entrusted for the Bath and West of England 
THE St. Helens Gas Committee have purchased the baths | Society’s show at Swansea to Messrs. Merryweather, . fire 
in Warrington and old adjoining property for future extension | engineers, London, who will have a fire-station on the grounds 
at the gasworks for 2,250/. fitted up with steam and manual fire-engines, hand fire-pumps, 
THE post of mechanical draughtsman, left vacant by Mr. hose, &c., also a staff of trained firemen, the whole in charge of 
Brodie entering on private practice, has been given by-the | Captain J. H. Cleaver, late chief officer, Croydon Volunteer 
Liverpool Health Committee to Mr. W. Hargen, from the | Fire Brigade. é ‘<=. , 
Waterworks Department. For a further supply of warm-air ventilating fire-grates to 
THE City Commission of Sewers have agreed to a recom- | St. Martin’s Schools, Brighton, Mr. John Grundy, of 30 Duncan 
mendation of the Streets Committee in regard to advertise- | Terrace, London, N., and Tyldesley, Manchester, has. been 
ments and sign-boards projecting over the public ways, that | accepted. The first lot having given much satisfaction, a second 
all trade advertisements should be limited to 15 inches in | order has been given to the patentee for the extension. J 
height, and be permitted only if placed upon and over the THE Indian Engineer says :—Exhibits made from the now 
cornice of the shop-front or flat against the wall, and that all | well-known and esteemed padauk timber of the Andaman 
letting boards of premises for sale or to be let should be placed | Islands are to be prepared for the Imperial Institute at home. 
flat against the wall. Regular consignments of this timber are now being sent by the 
THE Caledonian Railway Company have advertised for | Government to England for sale. : 
offers to supply a cylinder about 78 feet in length, and to sink Ture Normanton Local Board have agreed with Messrs. 
it into the bed of the Firth of Forth, near the junction of the | Townsend & Watson, Sheffield, for works for the concentration 
river Carron. ‘This is stated to be a preliminary step towards | of the sewage of the whole district of Normanton Common, 
the proposed new dock entrance at Grangemouth. The plans are by Messrs. Brundell, Symmonds & Brundell, 
TuE College, Bromsgrove, is being warmed and ventilated | engineers, of Doncaster. 
by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied by THE Maybole Town Council, have accepted the offer of 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. Messrs. Osborne & Stevenson, Ayr, for the construction of 
A. FIRST-CLASS clock, with Lord. Grimthorpe’s gravity | sewerage works at Ballony. 
escapement and compensation pendulum, horizontal bed-frame THE estimates for the cleaning and lighting of Edinburgh 
and all the latest improvements, showing the time on two for the year beginning the 15th inst. amount to sums of 19,3507. 
external dials with raised figures and minutes, and striking the | and 40,080/. respectively. 
hours upon a large bell of over 3 cwt. and the ding-dong THE county surveyor, Mr. F. Ruck, in a report to the Kent 
quarter-chimes upon two smaller bells, was set going at the | Standing Joint Committee, recommends substituting one of 
residence of Mr. E. B. Hall Watt, Bishop Burton Hall, | James Keith’s patent boilers in place of the present (Haden’s 
Beverley, situate near the village. The clock will be a boon | patent) boiler for the heating of the Sessions House, Maidstone. 
to the inhabitants. The work was entrusted to Messrs. Wm. THE works for the Halifax Markets and Arcade have now 
Potts & Sons, of Guildford Street and Cookridge Street, | been let, and the contract for covering the roofs has been 
Leeds, who have carried out the same in a workmanlike | secured by Messrs. Helliwell & Co., of Brighouse, Yorks, and 
manner. Messrs. Potts are also about to erect a large clock | 9 Victoria Street, S.W., for their well-known patent system of 
and chimes at Hartlepool parish church, county Durham ; at glazing without putty. 
St. Luke’s Church, Kingston, Surrey, and other important work. Tue thirtieth ordinary general meeting of the shareholders 
THERE has just been erected a large new church at | of the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company was 
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held yesterday, when the annual statement and balance-sheet 
for the year ending December 31, 1891, were submitted. These 
showed a net premium income of 801,615/. 18s. 11d, and a 
balance on the year’s operations (exclusive of the amount 
brought forward from 1890) of 116,054/. 5s. 5d. To this has to 
be added the amount of 116,0552, being premium realised on 
the new issue of shares, making in all a total of 232,109/. 55. 5a. 
Of this amount 40,0357. 9s. 6d. was appropriated to the payment 
of dividends for the year, being at the same rate as for 1890, 
and the remaining balance of 192,073/. 15s. 11d. added to the 
funds, which now stand as follows :—Capital paid up, 212,750/. ; 
reserve and reinsurance funds, 814,100/. 


ELECTRICAL. 


Av a meeting of the Colombo Municipal Council it was agreed, 
on entering upon the gas contract for a more extended period, 
to make a reservation in the case of the Fort Ward. This 
reservation, the /udian Engineer says, was made on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Walker, who stated that representatives of an 
electric lighting company in London had been prospecting in 
Colombo. 

CONTRACTS have been concluded for working trains 
through the Baltimore Belt Line Tunnel by 80-ton electric 
motors. The contractors are, says the Standard New York 
correspondent, so confident of success that they have under- 
taken to instal the plant without any payment unless they are 
entirely successful. 

Ir has been decided by the Derby Town Council to under- 
take the supply of electric light within the borough. The plant 
will cost aboat 30,000/. 

THe Board of Trade have decided to grant to the Corpora- 
tion of Halifax a provisional order for the electric lighting of 
the area within the county borough. The Corporation, how- 
ever, are bound to lay distributing mains, within a period of two 
years after the commencement of the order, along the principal 
thoroughfares mentioned in the schedule attached to the order. 

Tue Southampton Corporation invite tenders for the electric 
lighting of the new baths on the western shore. 

OWING to the demand for electric light the Salford Town 
Council have authorised the cost of the installation to be 
increased from 15,000/. to 30,000/. 

“THE new pier and pavilion at Lytham, which is to be 
opened at Whitsuntide, is to be illuminated by electric light. 
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VARIETIES. 


Ir has been decided to construct a permanent stone bridge 
over the Neva, in the place of the movable wooden Troitsky 
Bridge. The work, the St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
Standard says, will take eight years to complete ; meanwhile, 
the original wooden bridge will be placed slanting across the 
river, between its old site and the Palace Bridge. 

THE plant and machinery of the Canal Basin Foundry at 
Glasgow have been brought to the hammer. The foundry, the 
Scolsman says, dates back exactly one hundred years, its 
originators being Messrs. H. & R. Baird, the former of whom 
had, previous to starting business, been assistant to Telford in 
the construction of the Forth and Clyde Canal. 

Ar an early period, the Bolton Chronicle says, the town will 
be well rid of the old rubble drains which have been productive 
of so much complaint in various parts of the borough. The 
question of replacing the rubble drains with brick or earthen- 
ware pipes has had the full consideration of the Streets Com- 
mittee, who have decided to borrow 5,000/. for the purpose of 
carrying out the work, 

Ara meeting of the Victoria Institute, Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., read a paper on the ancient water supply of Palestine, 
and described the interesting means by which Jerusalem ob- 
tained the abundant quantity it enjoyed. He referred to the 
want of water in Palestine now, and, as an engineer who had 
for years explored the country, described the means by which 
the old supplies of Jerusalem could be revived. 

THE death is announced of Mr. George Barker, ironmaster, 
of South Staffordshire, and formerly chairman of the Mines 
Drainage Commission and the local Iron-trade Wages Board. 

THE programme of the summer season at the Crystal Palace 
has been issued by the Crystal Palace Company, entitled the 
“ National Electrical Exhibition, 1892, with Outline of Arrange- 
ments for the Summer Season.” The great success of the 
exhibition is alluded to in a brief summary of the chief attrac- 
tions of the exhibition. 

Tur! death has just occurred of Mr. Robert Kingdon, 
surveyor to the Rolle Estate, by being thrown out of his 
carriage while driving from Bicton to Exmouth. Mr. Kingdon 
was eighty-two years of age. 

At Leamington, on the same day, Mr. B. Bradshaw, a 
retired builder, was thrown from his carriage, and died almost 
instantaneously. 
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WHILE attending the last meeting of the Warwick County 
Council Mr. Charles Flower, member, died suddenly. As 
founder of the Shakespearean Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon, 
Mr. Flower contributed 30,000/. 

THE Armourers and Brasiers’ Company will hold their third 
exhibition of art brass and copperwork, blades, &c., on May Io, 
II, 12 13 and 14, 1892, at Armourers’ Hall, 81 Coleman Street, 
E.C 

THE death is announced of Mr. J. Armour Bell, Dean of 
the Guild Court, Greenock. 

THE Local Government Board has sanctioned a loan of 
5,000/. for works at Deal known as the South Deal Improvement. 

THE borough engineer of Preston, Mr. Hudson Reah, in 
his report on additional water supply, recommends the laying of 
two iron mains, with straining chambers, at a cost of 35,500/., 
and the construction of a new reservoir to contain 275,000,000 
gallons of water, in addition to the present supply of 253,390,354 
gallons. He estimates the total cost of these works at 95,500/. 
The report and recommendations were adopted by the Corpo- 
ration. 

THE largest travelling crane in the world, the “ Titan,” 
erected at Peterhead Harbour of Refuge for setting the con- 
crete blocks for the breakwater, has just been successfully 
tested at the full test load of 623 tons on a full radius of 
100 feet. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


ONE of the most interesting exhibits likely to be made by the 
British Commission at the Chicago Exhibition will be a large- 
scale map, showing the discoveries which have been made in 
North America by Englishmen. Though Columbus discovered 
the West Indies, the credit of first sighting the mainland of 
America seems—if we put aside the unrecorded investigations 
of the Northmen—to be due to an Englishman, Sebastian 
Cabot, and the list of names of English explorers of America, 
which is headed by his, is a very long and distinguished one. 
Raleigh, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, Baffin, in the seventeenth century, 
were followed in the eighteenth century by Scoresby and Cook, 
while the work they commenced was carried on during our own 
century by the Rosses, Parry, Franklin, Collinson, Maclure, 
McClintock, Nares and Markham. 


THE Standard says:—lIt is understood that a delegate of 
the Lady Managers, who has gone to Europe to secure a woman 
artist to design the decorations for the Woman’s Building, will 
approach several English painters of note, including Lady 
Butler, Miss Louise Jopling, Mrs. Alma-Tadema and Madame 
Montalba. 


THE appointment of Professor Saunders as Canadian Com- 
missioner to the Columbian exposition, or World’s Fair, will, 
the Canadian Architect says, be a satisfaction to everyone 
interested. Professor Saunders has had great experience in 
these matters, having acted as our Commissioner in nearly all 
the exhibitions Canada has taken part in, and we feel sure that 
so far as the Commissioner is concerned, the exhibition of 
Canadian products and manufactures will be a success. 


APPLICATIONS for spacein the buildings now aggregate more 
than 4,000,000 square feet, a little over one-third being from 
foreign applicants. 


Victor, Australia, has made a World’s Fair appropria- 
tion of 100,000 dols, 

A YOUNG lad, son of the editor of the Florida Standard, 
is making, for exhibition at the Fair, a table upon which ap- 
pears an inlaid map of the State, each county being accurately 
represented by a separate piece of native Florida wood. 

IN the California building will be shown a growing specimen 
of every California domestic flower obtainable, and also 
paintings, in water and oil, of 600 wild flowers and grasses. 

THE French Chamber of Deputies approved by a 
unanimous vote the credit asked by the Government to be 
expended for the French exhibit. The appropriation amounts 
to 675,500 dols. 

MEXIco’s exhibit will include a number of fine works of 
art. Casts are being made of the Sacrificial Stone, the God 
of War, the Goddess of Water, the Calendar Stone and other 
Aztec relics, now in the Mexican National Museum. From the 
National Art Gallery, which has a very large collection of 
paintings, a number of the best works will be sent to Chicago. 
Among them will be the representation of Hidalgo, the “ George 
Washington of Mexico,” which was exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition. 

THERE is every probability that the scheme of building a 
full-size model of an old “ Viking” ship for the Chicago Exhi- 
bition will be realised. The vessel would be constructed in 
Norway, and sailed over to America by a competent crew. - 
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INDIANA has begun the erection of its building, and is well 
advanced in arrangements for its general State exhibit. The 
building will be a fine structure, in composite French Gothic 
style, 50 by 112 feet, three storeys high, with a verandah 20 feet 
wide on all four sides. Of the State’s 75,000 dol. appropriation 
25,000 dols, was set apart for the building, but the latter will be 


a 65,000 dol. structure, the difference being represented by | 
donated building material. The building will be entirely of | 


Indiana material. 


THE Board of Lady Managers proposes to erect near the 
Woman’s Building a children’s home or public comfort pavilion 
for mothers and children. The estimate for the building is 
20,000 dols., and for maintenance 10,000 dols., which sums it is 
proposed to raise by subscription. It is believed that such a 
place, where young children can be safe and well cared for 
while their parents view the sights of the exposition, will prove 
to be a great and appreciated convenience. 


THE Texas Tram and Lumber Company, of Beaumont, | 


Tex., has shipped an oak log, 25 feet long, for the colonnade of 
the forestry building of the World’s Fair. 
forwarded as a specimen of oak growth in south-east Texas. 


BRICKMAKING. 


TRAVELLERS on the Great Northern Railway proceeding from 
London northward will have noticed gradually springing up 
within the last decade or thereabouts, just before approaching 


Peterborough, a number of tall factory chimneys, which are the 


more noticeable because that ancient city of ecclesiastical | 
renown, situated in an agricultural district, has fortunately — 
had but little acquaintance hitherto with factory influences and | 
The tall chimneys, however, in question, to — 


surroundings. 
which reference has been made, are the indispensable appur- 
tenances of what are known as the Fletton Brickfields, owned 
by Messrs. H. Bray & Co., their London agent being Mr. 
Alfred Appleby, of 85 Gracechurch Street, E.C. These works 
and the grounds connected with the same cover an area of from 
II to 12 acres, and without going into figures it may safely 
be affirmed that the output of bricks is very large indeed, 

The first point of interest to inspect was the pits from 
which the indispensable raw material is dug. This is a dark 
shale clay, found in strata of 20 feet thick and upwards, and 
the usual characteristics of the lias formation of the Jurassic 


period have been met with hereabouts in the shape of fossils 
of the ichthyosaurus and other huge reptiles, while a heap of 
belemnites lying on the ground at the time of our visit—the 
relics of smaller denizens that swarmed at a remote period in 
the Liassic seas—further attested the geological nature of the 
argillaceous deposits. The clay, it may be remarked, has been 
found specially adapted for making bricks for engineering pur- 
poses where a great crushing strain has to be sustained, 
as shown by experiments made by Messrs. David Kirkaldy & 
Son. 

From the pits the clay is hauled up an incline on trucks by 
machinery into the grinding and pressing-house, where it under- 
goes the disintegrating process, until it is eventually reduced to 
almost the condition of powder. The material is carried up by 
an elevator, and by an ingenious arrangement distributed until 
it reaches the hoppers connected with the moulding and pressing 
machines, of which there were two in operation, viz. one by 
Scholefield, of Leeds, that turns out one brick at a time, and 
another much larger machine made by Platt Bros. & Co., of 


Theliisticles was!’ Oldham, that exercises a pressure of about 50 tons, and turns out 


four bricks at a time. The processis avery rapid one, and the 
number of bricks made by these machines in the course of a 
day is very great. 

It may be assumed that considerable motive power is 
required for such machinery, and an adjournment to the engine- 


' room adjoining discloses a fine horizontal engine of 60 horse- 


power, with a huge fly-wheel of 12 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
grooved so as to retain in position the cotton-rope belting. In 
the boiler-house are two well-constructed boilers of about 35 
horse-power each, and everything here is both well-ordered and 
arranged. 

The bricks are taken direct from the machines to the kiln, 
and the whole process is so rapid that within the course of ten 
minutes clay is hauled up from the pits, ground, moulded 
and pressed, and the bricks deposited in the receptacle for 
burning. The kiln, which is on the well-known Hoffman prin- 
ciple, is divided into fourteen compartments or chambers, and 
on ascending to the roof or top of the arch, a large number of 
flues are discovered of small diameter, a peep down which dis- 
closes the incandescent mass below ; but there are no noxious 
vapours of any kind, as the whole of the products of combus- 
tion, &c., are carried off by the huge chimney that is reared to 
a height of 130 feet. There is another capacious kiln con- 
structed on the ordinary principle for wire-cut bricks with white 
facings, which is well adapted for the purpose in view. 
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THE MERSEY BAR. 


A MEETING of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board was 
held last week, when, according to the Liverpool Courter, the 
Marine Committee presented a recommendation to contract for 
new dredging appliances for use in connection with the dredg- 
ing operations which are being carried on at the bar of the 
Mersey, at a cost not exceeding 65,000/. ; 
Mr. Crow, in moving the adoption of the proceedings, said 
it was no doubt in the recollection of the Board that when they 
were asked to grant a large sum of money for the purpose of 
making some experiments at the bar with hydraulic pumps it 
was thought that it would be better to make those experiments 
with small craft instead of with very large ones. He indicated 
at the time that if those experiments were successful they 
should probably have to come forward at a later period and ask 
the Board to grant the committee power to build larger dredgers 
and to spend a large sum of money. That time, they thought, 
had now arrived. It would be remembered, however, that the 
estimates which were given at the time by the engineer for 
doing this work—he meant the estimates of the quantity of 
sand which had to be removed to give certain results—were to 
remove about 800,000 tons of sand, to give a depth of water for 
the whole length of the bar and for a width of 1,000 feet, of 
17 feet, or about 6 feet beyond the minimum quantity at 
the bar at that time. That was of course subject to 
there being no disturbing elements, such as gales or winds, 
causing a redeposit of the sand, and that was one of the 
uncertain elements they had to take into consideration. 
They had to face the adverse opinion of a large number of 
engineers of the country, and also of scientific men. The 
matter was discussed, if he remembered rightly, by the Asso- 
ciation of Engineers, and he thought there was only one of the 
number attending that meeting who spoke favourably of the 
experiments. They all seemed to think that they would be 
futile, and that the sand would be redeposited as fast as it 
could be removed. The charts before the Board showed what 
had been done. The charts were taken up to March 22, and 
there had been removed upwards of 860,000 tons of sand, and 
an average depth had been attained over a width of 1,000 feet 
of the bar of 17 feet at low spring tides, which was 6 feet above 
what they had when they commenced. That was very much 
the;result which the engineer predicted, and it was gratifying 
to find that during the very heavy gales and winds in the 


winter time there was not very much deterioration at the bar. 
It seemed that the current had somewhat increased, much to 
the surprise of a great many of the engineers, who thought 
that as the channel was deepened the current would become 
more sluggish. Probably the explanation was that the direc- 
tion of the water which found its way out at other channels 
was changed when the obstruction at the bar was removed. 
The deepening of the channel to 17 feet had been done within 
fifteen months, for about twelve months of which time there 
was only one dredger at work. A second dredger was ob- 
tained, and some result of the work then began to be seen. 
The first dredger seemed to do very little more than remove 
the sand which was being redeposited, but however it had 
some effect. Now they had come to about the limit of 
the capacity of these two dredgers, which had got down 
to about 20 feet in places, but they could still be 
used to maintain the depth which had been attained. It 
now became a question of getting a much larger dredger, 
and the committee proposed to build one which would 
carry about three thousand tons of sand and raise about 4,000 
tons an hour, and they thought with such a dredger they could 
if they liked go to a depth of 27 or 28 feet. If they found that 
with this one dredger they could get down to 21 or 22 feet, and 
maintain that depth, it would be for the Board to consider 
whether they would not go in for a second one to go still 
deeper. Besides, he was not sure whether, if the new dredger 
was a success, they would not have to ask the Board to build 
another one, in any case, to have in reserve, not perhaps so 
large a one, but one to maintain the depth which the larger 
one had attained. What had been the result of the experiments 
so far as the commercial world was concerned? ‘They had 
been of no advantage to the Atlantic liners, because, while they 
might use the channel of the flood tide, it would be unsafe to 
do so on an ebb tide; but he believed the whole of the coasting 
steamers now availed themselves of that channel, whereas for- 
merly they had to stay outside for several hours with their pas- 
sengers on board. Nearly the whole of the Belfast passengers 
for London and other parts of the country had been conveyed 


across to Fleetwood, because they did not like to run the risk | 


of being kept outside the bar for several hours ; but now the 
boats came in without regard to thetide. He had had frequent 
reports from the masters of these boats, and so far their sound- 
ings had shown nothing less than 18 feet at dead low spring tides 
during the past three or four months. They had never hesitated 
tocomein, but of course they took their.own,risk, andthe Board 
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did not encourage them. Thus the experiment had so far been so 
successful that the committee felt justified in coming before the 
Board and asking for this large expenditure. They hoped that 
it would not be necessary to expend the whole of the 65,000/., 
but the arrangements in connection with the tenders were not 
yet completed, and nothing definite would be known for a few 
days. They expected to be able to accomplish what they had 
set out to do with this large dredger, and even much more if 
they chose to spend the money necessary. A channel of 27 or 
28 feet deep would be a very great advantage to Liverpool, and 
he hoped that by means of it the port would be able to 
retain the passenger traffic which other ports had threatened 
to take away. 

Mr. A. Holt seconded, and the proposal was approved. 

Mr. Crow afterwards said he wanted to make it clear that 
the 17 feet depth was the average depth for the whole length 
of the bar and for 1,000 feet wide. There were some spots 
where the depth was only 16 feet, and some where it was 
19 or 20 feet, but for 500 feet across there was a uniform depth 
of 17 feet. 
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REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


List of registered plumbers :— 
London Fourneymen. 


Brown, R., 44 St. Anne’s Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 

Pack, A. S., 3 Denmark Road, Camberwell, S.E. 
THATCHER, H. J., 32 Princes Road, Notting Hill. 
WobEHOUsE, G. J., 266 Shirland Road, St. Peter’s Road, W. 


Provincial Masters. 


ADAMS, J., 30 Nicholson Street, Edinburgh. 

BRAZIER, W., 31 North Street, Wilton, Salisbury. 
Cusa, W. W., Market Place, Thorne, Doncaster. 
FAWCITT, J., Cross Court, Briggate, Leeds. 
FLEWELLING, H., High Street, Wootton Bassett, Wilts. 
GRIEVE, A., 30 Argyle Place, Edinburgh. 

Moon, W., 34 Oakfield Grove, Clifton, Bristol. 
PARKER, C. W., 201 London Road, Highfield, Sheffield. 
PERRY, W. T., Orchard Street, Weston-super- Mare. 
ROSSITER, A., 9 Oxford Street, Weston-super- Mare. 
WALSH, E., 50 Wade Lane, Leeds. 
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Provincial Journeymen. 
ASHFORD, H., High Street, Sidmouth. , 
BAKER,W. S.,Wimbourne House, St.Mark’s Rd., Easton, Bristol. 
BARTHOLOMEW, S.,2 Upper Wells Street, St.Augustine’s, Bristol. 
BRAIN, T., 44 Salt Mead Road, Cardiff. 
BRAIN, W. H., 44 Salt Mead Road, Cardiff. 
Brown, H., 78 Bathurst Street, Swansea. 
BURDEN, C. H., 477 Shoreham Street, Sheffield. 
CHEpzoy, W. H., 40 Market Street, Bristol. 
DALTON, T., 2 Faith Street, Carlton Hill, Leeds. 
Dawson, A., Peterson Road, Wakefield. 
DowDINc, S. A., 25 Brougham Hayes Buildings, East Twer- 
ton, Bath. 
EpDINS, C., 42 Bertram Street, Roath, Cardiff. 
Harris, C. F., 42 Lawrence Street, Newfoundland Road, 
St. Pauls, Bristol. 
JACKETS, S. T., 9 Oxford Street, Plymouth. 
LEE, S. G. L., 115 Union Street, Torquay. 
NIcHOLS, W. H., 1391 Neath Road, Swansea. 
PALMER, J., 29 James Street, Devonport. 
Park, J., 12 Hope Park, Haddington, N.B. 
PuGu, A. E., Bishop’s Castle, Salop. 
RUDDLESTON, G., 5 Mabel Street, Wellgate, Rotherham. 
SOLOMON, S. L., 44 Lower Oxford Street, Swansea. 
STONE, W. E., 30 Bedenwell Road, Belvedere, Kent. 
Westaway, C. F., 3 Melville Place, Torquay. 
WooDHEAD, J., 14 Charlotte Street, Wakefield. 
WRIGHT, S. W., 17 Melville Road, Ford, Devonport ; 
and 
LowE, T. H., jun., 7 Rue de Roses, Cannes, France. 


THE NEW TOWER AT BLACKPOOL. 


It is reported by Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, the architects for 
the new tower at Blackpool, that the works are now proceeding 
satisfactorily. Three of the large fcundation-pits, 35 feet 
square and 25 feet deep, are excavated, and the fourth 1s well 
in hand. Each of these pits will contain a concrete bed 34 feet 
square and 13 feet deep. There are to be sixteen large cast- 
iron anchorage plates beneath the concrete bed, each weighing 
between 5 and 6 tons. Twelve of these are now in position, 
and the remainder are ready for fixing. To anchor the tower 
down to these plates sixty-four steel bolts, each 17 feet long and 
34-inch diameter, are provided, and of these thirty-two are 
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already in position. To distribute the weight of the structure | other unforeseen causes. With regard to the arbitration clause, 
between 70 and 80 tons of steel joists are embedded in the con- | the Minister was already provided with a most comprehensively 
crete foundations, and above these joists and under the centre | worded draft, which he had prepared when he was in office 
of the legs are sixteen steel bed-plates 9 feet square and 1 inch | four years ago, which he would see incorporated in the Govern- 
thick, and from these any irregularity in the settlement of the | ment conditions. A copy of this last document was handed to 
tower will be corrected by screw-jacks and steel wedges when | Mr. White for the consideration of his Association. Mr. Dow 
the building is 85 feet high, after which the lower parts of the | thought that the clause providing for discrepancies in the plans 
tower legs will be encased in concrete 2 feet thick, to protect | and specifications should be omitted. He urged that it was an 
them from danger from fire. The total weight of iron and steel- | incompetent architect who shielded himself by writing, “ Any- 
work already fixed is between 80 and go tons. About 2,000 | thing written in the specification and not upon the plan shall 
cubic yards of concrete will be required in the foundations of the | be taken to be on both, and wéce versd.” In answer to this, the 
tower, and more than one quarter of this is already in position. | Minister thought the plans and specifications should be read 
A considerable portion of the foundations of the large brick | together, and said he was averse to the excision of the clause 
keep wall surrounding the tower is already accomplished. | from the conditions. The deputation then thanked the Minister 
Messrs. Heenan & Froude are proceeding satisfactorily with | and withdrew. 


the construction of the steelwork in their yard at Newton Appended is the arbitration clause which was handed to the 

Heath, and it is anticipated that in three weeks the actual | President of the Builders and Contractors’ Association of New 

erection of the steel superstructure will be in hand. South Wales by the Minister of Public Works, at the above 
deputation :— 


NLR Ad 8 Proposed Government Arbitration Clause. 

CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT IN NEW SOUTH WALES 1. All questions or disputes which shall arise respecting the 
‘ ; * | true construction or meaning of the drawings or specifications, 
THE Australasian Builder and Contractors’ News says that a| or the quality of the workmanship, or quantity or quality of 
deputation from the Builders and Contractors’ Association of | materials necessary for the whole or any part of the contract, 
New South Wales, consisting of Mr. John White, president ; | and all questions and disputes respecting the matters next 
Mr. G, P. Jones, vice-president ; and Mr. P. Dow, ex-presi- | hereinafter mentioned, when the aggregate amount claimed in 
dent, waited upon the Minister of Public Works, in Sydney, for | respect of such last-mentioned matters shall not amount to the 
the purpose of laying before him certain matters connected | sum of 1,000/., shall be decided by the engineer-in-chief for 
with the conditions of contracts employed in the Government | harbours and rivers, whose decision shall be absolute and final. 
Departments under his charge. Much astonishment was 2. But all questions as to the cancellation of the contract as to 
betrayed by the deputation when they were informed by the | the right of the contractor to extension of time, as to the infliction 
Minister that revised conditions emanating from the Depart- | of penalties, as to the true value of any extra works that have 
ments were already before him. Mr. John White acted as | not been previously agreed upon, or as to the value of works 
spokesman for the deputation, and urged first, that a set of | omitted from the works specified to be done under the contract, 
drawings and specifications should be furnished to the con- | shall, if the aggregate amount of the claims in respect of such 
tractor free of charge. To this Mr. Lyne assented, and re- | matters shall be 1,000/. or upwards, upen the completion of the 
marked that this was provided for in the revised conditions. | works, under the said contract, and before payment of the reten- 
Mr. White then said that the Government should incorporate | tion money and the money deposited as security for the due 
the clause at present in the conditions generally used by archi- carrying out of the contract, be fixed and determined by arbitra- 
tects, with regard to the non-fulfilment of a contract within the | tion'as hereinafter provided. 

stipulated time, and the allowances to be made therefor. Mr. 3. If the contractor or the Minister in charge of the depart- 
Lyne agreed to this, with the exception of strikes ; and this, he | ment under which the works in the contract have been or are 
said, was a political matter, and the Government could not | being carried out considers that he has claims in respect of the 
allow the contractor any time to finish his work, as they would | several matters mentioned in paragraph 2, as those in which 
thereby assist to defeat the workmen. He would allow all the | arbitration may be claimed, he shall furnish to the other of 
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them full particulars in writing of such claims, breaches, | may proceed ex parte; and in case the matter in dispute shall 
doubts, disputes and differences, in respect of which he desires stand referred to a sole arbitrator in default of the appointment 
arbitration, giving distinct and separate items and the amount, by the other party, and such sole arbitrator shall die, the party 
if any, claimed under each item, and the other party may by whom he was appointed shall appoint another sole arbitrator 
hereupon furnish particulars of all claims he has in respect of | in his place ; and every arbitrator so to be substituted in either 
such matters, irrespective of the aggregate amount of such of the cases aforesaid shall have the same powers and autho- 
claims, and the party furnishing the same shall be bound by | rities as were vested in the former arbitrator at the time of his 
such particulars, and no claim not included in such statement death or disability. 

shall be taken into consideration at such arbitration, or become 6. If more than one arbitrator shall be appointed, such 
subject of arbitration or action, and the claim or respective | arbitrators shall, before they enter into the matter or question 
claims so made as aforesaid shall be determined by arbitrators | referred to them, nominate and appoint by writing under their 
to be appointed as hereinafter provided, that is to say :-— hands, an umpire to decide on the matter so referred ; and if 

4. If the engineer-in-chief for harbours and rivers and the such umpire shall die or become incapable of acting, they shall 
contractor concur in the appointment of a single arbitrator, forthwith, after such death or incapacity, appoint another 
then the matter and question aforesaid shall be referred to and umpire in his place, and the decision of every such umpire on 
decided by such single arbitrator, but if the engineer-in-chief the matters referred to him shall be final. 
for harbours and rivers and the contractor cannot concur in the 7. If, in either of the cases aforesaid, the said arbitrators 
appointment of a single arbitrator, each party, on the request shall refuse, or shall, for seven days after request of either 
in writing of the other party, shall by writing under his hand | party, neglect to appoint an umpire, a judge of the Supreme 
nominate and appoint an arbitrator, to whom the said questions | Court, upon application made to him by either party, shall 
and matters shali be referred. Every such appointment shall | appoint an umpire, whose decision shall be final. 
be delivered to the arbitrator, and be deemed a submission to 8. If a single arbitrator shall be appointed, and he shall die 
arbitration on the part of the party by whom the same shall | or become incapable to act before he shall have made his 
have been made, and neither party shall have power to revoke award, the matters referred to him shall be determined by 
the same without the consent in writing of the other, nor shall | arbitrators appointed hereunder, as if the arbitrator so dying 
the death of either party operate as a revocation. had not been appointed. 

5. And if, for twenty-one days after the notice in writing by g. If more than one arbitrator be appointed, and either ot 
the contractor or by the engineer-in-chief for harbours and them shall refuse or for seven days neglect to act, the person 
rivers that the contractor and the engineer-in-chief for harbours | by whom such defaulting arbitrator was appointed shall, within 
and rivers cannot agree shall have been served, and for seven | seven days after notice in writing, proceed to appoint another 
days after a request in writing to appoint an arbitrator shall | arbitrator to act for the arbitrator so refusing or neglecting, or 
have been served by the one party on the other, such last- the other arbitrator may proceed ex parte, and the decision of 
mentioned party fail to appoint such arbitrator, then, upon such | such other arbitrator shall be as effectual as if he had been the 
failure, the party making the request, and having himself | single arbitrator appointed by both parties. 
appointed an arbitrator, may appoint such arbitrator to act on to. If more than one arbitrator shall be appointed, and 
behalf of both parties ; and the arbitrator may proceed to hear | neither of them shall refuse or neglect to act, as aforesaid, then 
and determine the matter or question between the contractor | if such arbitrators shall fail to make their award within -thirty 
and the engineer aforesaid, and in such case the award or | days after the day on which the last of such arbitrators shall 
determination of such single arbitrator shall be final. If, before | have been appointed, or within such further time as may be 
the matter so referred shall be determined, either arbitrator granted by a Judge of the Supreme Court on application by 
shall die or become incapable, the party by whom such arbi- either party, the matters so referred to them shall be deter- 
trator was appointed may nominate and appoint some other mined by the umpire appointed as aforesaid. 
person as arbitrator to act in his place ; and if, for the space of 11. The arbitrators, or any two of them, shall have power 
seven days after the notice in writing from the other party for | to hear, receive and examine evidence ; and the witnesses on 
that purpose, he fail to do so, the remaining or other arbitrator | any reference herein may be examined on oath or affirmation. 
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Neither of the parties hereto shall be at liberty to appear before | an oak stem, stern-post and dead wood. The electrical equip- 
the arbitrators by counsel or solicitor. ment consists of a 2-horse power “W. & R.” motor, supplied 
12. The award of the arbitrator or arbitrators or umpires | with current from thirty “Epstein” cells. Her weight complete 
shall be in writing, ready to be delivered to either party within | is 25 cwt., she will carry from twelve to fifteen passengers, and, 
the time appointed for making the said award. The submission | with one charging, which occupies about four hours, will run at 
may be made a rule of the Supreme Court. The amount of | full speed (seven miles an hour) for five hours. 
costs, umpire’s, arbitrators’ fees, shall be decided by the arbi- 
trators, arbitrator, or umpire ; the amount of costs, including 
arbitrators’ and umpire’s fees, and witnesses’ expenses, the 
items thereof being shown in the account annexed to said 
award. 

13. If upon an arbitration in respect of claims made by the 
contractor the sum awarded to the contractor shall be less than 
one-half of the amount of said claim, all the costs, charges and 
expenses of and incident to the said arbitration and award 
shall be borne and paid by the contractor ; but if the amount 
awarded shall exceed one-half of the amount of the said claim, 
then each party shall pay his own costs and one-half of the 
arbitrator’s and umpire’s fees. 

14. It is to be distinctly understood that all claims by the 
contractor or by the Minister to have any of the matters which 
under paragraph No. 2 may be submitted to arbitration so 
dealt with, must be made upon the whole of the work being 
completed, and before payment to the contractor of retention- 
money or of the money deposited as security for the due 
performance of the contract, and that the acceptance by the 
contractor of payment of the retention-money in cases where a 
bond to secure the completion of the works has been given, and 
in other cases of the retention-money or of any balance 
thereof, and of the money deposited as security for the due 
performance of the contract, shall be conclusive proof that the 
contractor has no such claim or claims. 


PAVING IN NORWICH. 


A MEETING of the Norwich Town Council was recently held, 
when a motion, introduced by Mr. Cunnell, as the new chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, with reference to the wood 
pavement, brought up the whole question of the comparative 
cost of pavements. Mr. Cunnell proposed, says the Vorwich 
Mercury, that application be made to the Local Government 
Board to sanction the substitution of 4-inch granite setts for 
wood blocks in the paving of Lower Westwick Street, from St. 
Lawrence Steps to St. Margaret’s Plain, and from New Mill 
Yard to Station Road, and an extension of the time from ten 
years to twenty years for repayment of 670/., part of a loan of 
1,360/. authorised to be raised on July 27, 1891, for street im- 
provements. He said this was a very important matter, and 
he should have to trouble the Council for a short time on the 
question of wood paving. The Council would see from the 
resolutions which had been entered on the agenda paper that 
the whole question of wood pavement must crop up, and he 
thought that now was the time to discuss the question of wood 
versus some other material for paving the streets. Looking at 
the figures in the published accounts for the last few years, it 
had struck him that the payments for the streets that were 
wood paved were very large indeed. The best way to appre- 
ciate the difference between the cost of streets that were paved 
with wood and those that were not was to look at the expendi- 
ture that was incurred previous to the introduction of wood 
ELECTRIC LAUNCH AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE paving. In 1882 it was thought that the money expended on 
EXHIBITION the streets and roads throughout the city was very heavy, and 

‘ a statement was prepared showing every detail of the expendi- 

MESSRS. WOODHOUSE & RAWSON have lately added to their | ture. In 1881-82 a statement was prepared showing a total 
stand at the Crystal Palace an electric-launch, and we doubt | expenditure of 10,732/. 185. 5d. for about seventy miles. This 
not the following particulars concerning her will be of interest | was considered so excessive that the engineer was requested to 
to our readers. The Zzly, as she is named, is 28 feet long, and | furnish a report explaining how so large a sum had been ex- 
has a beam of 5 feet 6 inches, a depth of 2 feet 10 inches, and | pended. In this report it was explained that ten miles of 
a draught of 2 feet. The sides of the boat are carved, built of | turnpike roads which ought to have been taken over by the 
mahogany, with American elm, keel and timbers, and she has ! Corporation were in a very bad state, and a great deal of 
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material and labour had to be expended about them. It was 
felt that an alteration ought to be made, and hence it was 
that some of the then leading councillors brought forward 
wood as a means of saving the rates as far as_ street 
paving was concerned. The members of the present Council 
would do well to refresh their memories by reading some 
of the speeches then made, and they would certainly be 
surprised if they compared those speeches with the cost which 
wood paving had since involved. Most reckless statements 
were made ten years ago as to the cost of wood pavement to 
show that it would not be expensive. In 1889 macadam cost 
7,9512., wood paving 11,588/. ; total 19,5332. In 1890macadam 
cost 9,6532., wood 8,8652.; total, 18,5187. In 1891 macadam 
cost 9,7362., wood 9,3342.; total, 19,0707, In 1892 macadam 
cost 10,668/., wood 11,3762. total, 22,0447 To him these 
figures were astounding. But the wood was so rotten that it 
required constant repairing, and a great deal of material was 
used in repairing. The time had come when they should 
cease spending nearly 30,090/. in three years on eight miles of 
wood pavement, and should substitute for wood some other 
material that would be more economical and durable. It was 
now anything but pleasant travelling along St. Martin’s Street, 
King Street, &c. A list of streets requiring reparation had been 
put into his hands. The wood now contracted for was the last 
lot, and the engineer had sent in a request for 200 more 
standards, at a cost of about 2,000/. From what he could see 
this repairing of the wood pavement would go on perpetually at 
something like the same rate for the eight miles. The 
question was what would be the best thing to put in the place 
of the wood if it were removed. The committee recommended 
that granite be used in this street. The cost of granite and 
wood seemed to be about the same at the present time. 
Granite setts, 4 inches by 4 inches, would cost 5s. 6d. per super- 
ficial yard, and wood creosoted pavement cost about the same. 
The granite could be laid upon the same foundation as would 
serve for the wood, and he thought the cost of the labour ought 
to bethe same. It was true creosoting made wood last longer, 


but not, he thought, for a greater period than two years, so that | 


it would extend its life from eight to ten years. On the other 


hand, there was no question but the granite would last thirty or | 


forty years, perhaps longer. As the cost of each material 
would be the same, and one would last ten and the other thirty 
years, the difference in the cost to the ratepayer could be at 
once calculated. Mr. Watson seconded. 

The Deputy-Mayor said that one was glad to see an 
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attempt made for a new departure from the frightful burden 
that had been put upon the ratepayers through the wood pave- 
ment. Not another pound ought to be spent on wood pavement. 
The estimates should be verified. Ten years ago the most 
extraordinary figures were given. When macadam was in the 
ascendant it was said it cost 1s. 10d. per yard, but the figure 
rose to 3s. per yard when wood was brought into competition 
with it, while granite setts were quoted at 15s. per yard. If 
granite setts could be laid at 7s. 6d. per yard it would be cheaper 
than wood or macadam. Then they were promised some extra- 
ordinary things for wood pavement, for 4,000/, a year was to be 
saved on five miles, whereas eight miles of wood paving had 
been proved to cost nearly as much as the old district rate of 
twenty-five years ago. The Council should now admit that it 
had made a most frightful mistake in spending the thousands of 
pounds it had upon wood pavement, and it would make a worse 
mistake if it consented to continue the present system in 
relation to wood pavement. The wood pavement was 
destructive to carriages, it had not accomplished what its 
promoters promised and the objections originally raised against 
it had been conceded to be well founded. 

Mr. Cunnell moved that Lower Westwick Street, from 
Charing Cross to St. Lawrence Steps, be paved with wood at a 
cost not exceeding 233/. ; and that, subject to the sanction of 
the Local Government Board being obtained thereto, Lower 
Westwick Street, from St. Lawrence Steps to Station Road, be 
paved with 4-inch granite setts, at a cost not exceeding 1,2217. 
He said this was discussed fully on the committee, but they 
were by no means unanimous. 

The Council was concerned for some time with discussing 
whether there should be a continuous stretch of granite pave- 
ment from St. Lawrence Steps to Station Road. 

Sir Harry Bullard put in a plea for wood on account of the 
steep gradient at the Heigham Street entrance to his brewery. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee, however, 
adhered to the recommendation which came from his com- 
' mittee, and which was carried, defeating an amendment by the 
Deputy-Mayor for the reference back to committee. 

Some discussion of a more or less technical nature arose as 
to the size which the granite setts should be formed, and ulti- 
mately it was decided to adopt a cube of 4 inches by 4 inches, 
Mr. Cunnell justifying this recommendation of the committee 
as to the size by reminding the Council that the roadway by 
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the Gentlemen’s Walk was formerly paved with such granite 
, sets, of which there were then no complaints. “ 
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Mr. Cunnell then moved that Surrey Street, from Upper 
Surrey Street to St. Stephen’s Street, be paved with 4-inch 
granite setts, at a cost not exceeding 7052. He said the argu- 
ments he had already used would again apply. 

Dr. Barton opposed the motion, and produced a memorial 
from residents in Surrey Street, who objected to granite on 
account of the noise and vibration it would entail, and who 
would prefer macadam if a change was insisted upon. He said 
part of Surrey Street was very narrow, and all noise and vibra- 
tion was greatly accentuated by the great height of the houses. 
He proposed that the motion be referred back to the committee. 

Mr. Curl seconded and favoured the idea of making an ex- 
periment with macadam in Surrey Street. 

Mr. Loveday said that if the residents of Surrey Street 
were sufficiently influential to warp the desires of the Council 
in relation to that thoroughfare, it would be his duty to advise 
his constituents living in Barrack Street to take a similar 
course. 

Mr. Saul said he should come prepared with a memorial 
from Heigham Street. If the Council believed that granite was 
the best thing, they ought not to be influenced by a memorial 
from Surrey Street. 

Mr. Green having supported the amendment, it was carried 
by a large majority. 


THE DISPUTE IN BIRMINGHAM. 


A MEETING of the Master Builders of Birmingham has been 
held, under the presidency of Mr. C. H. Barnsley. After 
careful consideration of the present difficulties, and seeing no 
way of settlement except by arbitration, it was unanimously 
resolved to remain firm in resisting the demands of the men for 
alterations in rules as follows :—(1) Increase in wages, in the 
case of bricklayers, from 83d. to 9d. per hour ; and in the case 
of labourers from 54d. to 6d. per hour. (2) Alteration in dis- 
tance rule. (3) A very important curtailment of the authority 
of the employer relating to the giving of instructions, and the 
restriction of the number of apprentices. (4) Abolition from all 
future rules of the clause for settling disputes by arbitration. 
The employers wish it to be generally understood that they 
have always been and still are, willing for these matters to be 
submitted to arbitration, in accordance with the rule which was 
specially framed to meet such a deadlock as the present, jointly 
agreed to and signed by the representatives of both parties. 
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The strike has now entered on its fifth week, and its effects are 
being seriously felt by the other branches of the trade. If 
continued, in a very short time it must result in a general 
stoppage. It was reported that many of the society men were 
being sent out of the city to work for less than the recognised 
rate of wages in the city. It was arranged, therefore, to adver- 
tise for bricklayers and labourers, and to use every effort to 
replace the men on strike, as well as to afford efficient pro- 
tection to all men seeking employment. 


THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, 


Av a meeting of the Society of Engineers held at the Town 
Hall, Westminster, on May 2, Mr. Joseph William Wilson, jun., 
president, in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. Samuel 
Herbert Cox on “ Dry Crushing Machinery.” 

The author having stated that the improvements of recent 
years in chemical and metallurgical processes had rendered 
necessary the introduction of dry crushing machines, affirmed 
as a first principle of success, from an economical point of view, 
that it was necessary to use the different machines for the work 
only for which they were designed. While admitting that it 
was, perhaps, difficult to draw hard and fast lines for the work 
of machines, he thought no trouble would be experienced in 
defining the main duty of different classes of plant, or their 
combination in the most efficient groups. Pursuing this prin- 
ciple he stated that it was uniformly advantageous to employ two 
stone-breakers, set to different gauges, to reduce the stone to 
such dimensions as would enable the fine crushing mills to 
work most effectively, and that the stone should be screened 
after each operation in order to avoid passing material through 
the machinery which was already fine enough. 

He then alluded to various forms of fine crushers, e.g. the 
Marsden Fine Ore Crusher, Stamper Batteries, Krom’s Rolls 
and Coward’s Niagara Mill, which he described, touching 
lightly also on the various ball machines, such as the Globe 
Mill. While admitting that each of these possessed certain 
advantages he gave his unhesitating support to the Krom Rolls 
as the most efficient for dealing with hard rock and reducing it 
to a fine powder. 

He gave, in illustration, a description of a plant of this 
class which he had recently erected, stating that with a 
12 n.h.p. semi-portable engine and boiler the whole plant, 
consisting of two stone-breakers, one pair of Krom Rolls, three 
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elevators and one dust exhaust van, was driven in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. The total cost of this plant, including 
buildings and erection, was 3,o00/., and the capacity, through a 
4o-mesh sieve, 30 cwt. per hour. 

The small number of wearing parts in a plant of this de- 
scription is very important, as also is the fact that the rolls can 
be run until the tyres wear to about one-half inch thick, when 
they are easily replaced. The uniform nature of the products 
in which these machines differ greatly from most other crushing 
and grinding machines is moreover of the greatest value. The 
combination of crushing and grinding in the same machine may 
generally be looked upon as wrong in principle, tending to 
make a larger proportion of dust, which in subsequent wet 
treatment would result in slimes. 

Referring to the numerous disintegrators which are also 
used for dry crushing, the author pointed out that although 
they were sometimes employed on stone the high speed at 
which they were driven and the necessarily somewhat heavy 
wear involved constant repairs when they were used for this 
purpose, but in their own province, viz. for crushing softer and 
somewhat elastic materials, for which any direct crushing plant 
would be useless, they are unequalled ; and where the material 
to be treated contains some moisture and is liable to clog 
ordinary screens they are infinitely superior to all other types 
of machinery. 


ee 


INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS, 


THE annual dinner of the Institute of Builders took place on 
Tuesday evening, the 3rd inst., at the Monico. Among those 
present were the president (Mr. H. H. Bartlett), Sir John 
Colomb, K.C.M.G., M.P., Mr. L. H. Isaacs, M.P., Mr. Thomas 
F. Rider (president of the Central Association of Master 
Builders of London), and Messrs. F. J. Dove, H. A. Hunt, 
J. M. Burt, T. F. Franklin, J. Norton, J. Randall, W. E. 
Stoner, T. Gregory, W. Brass, H. Gough, E. S, Henshaw, 
H. I. Sanders, Woodman Hill, R. S. Henshaw, J. Hill, Basil 
Peto, Colonel Trollope, T. M. Rickman, T. Blashill, L. J. 
Maton, F. May, J. Howard Colls, R. Neill, jun., H. T. Ashby 
and T. Freeman, F.C.S. 

The Egyptian saloon, in which the banquet was held, was 
brilliantly illuminated with the electric light, and the tables 
were laid out with exquisite taste. The suite of rooms placed 


evergreens and tropical plants tastefully interspersed with bril- 
liant floral displays. 

The President received his friends in a reception-room that 
was somewhat too limited in size to do justice to this hospitable 
ceremonial ; but what was imperfect in this respect was well 
counterbalanced by the hearty and most genial greeting every 
visitor received, 

The grace after dinner, rendered by the Meister Glee 
Singers, was followed by the loyal toasts given from the chair 
with commendable brevity. At the same time the President, 
with great tact, after alluding sympathetically to the Royal 
bereavement, introduced the pertinent comment that H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales had perhaps laid more foundation-stones 
than any living potentate. The “ Navy, Army and. Reserve 
Forces” was ably responded to by Colonel Trollope, who 
incidentally mentioned that he had been a volunteer from the 
commencement of the movement, and felt as keen an interest 
in the work as ever, whilst he was more than ever convinced 
that the nation was under a deep debt of gratitude to those who 
thus sacrificed time, money and strength for the public benefit, 
He hoped that. the Government before long would see its way 
clear to acknowledge these efforts with more liberality. He 
much regretted that his friend and senior comrade-in-arms, 
Colonel Stanley Bird, was absent through a serious illness, from 
which, however, he was, he believed, slowly recovering. 

Mr. H. T. Ashby, the past president, in an eloquent speech 
proposed the “ Houses of Parliament,” and, in anticipation of 
the general election, counselled the company to reward all those 
legislators who had efficiently served the country by returning 
them at the head of the poll. He could say without flattery 
that the tvo members who were their guests on this occasion 
had always kept a watchful eye on all questions connected with 
the building interest. 

Major Isaacs, who responded for both Houses, humorously 
alluded to the natural anxiety that all felt just now as to who 
would retain their present seats and who would be “ out.” 
Prophecy was rife, but, like the “Finals” in the sporting papers, 
it would be found that very often “the unexpected” would 
happen. Personally, he should confidently expect to take part 
in the next Parliament, which would have to deal with large 
and important social questions of paramount importance to the 
building trade, The claims of labour to a larger share of 
profits would have to be considered side by side with the claims 
of capital, and the best friends of the artisan would have to 
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his money and his work, there would be less business done 
here, and more in those countries where the cost of labour 
was less. ‘ 

“The President, in giving the toast of the evening, “The 
Institute of Builders,” alluded to the unavoidable absence of 
several representative gentlemen whom they had expected to 
be present, and then proceeded to say :—In the few remarks 
I have to make I feel I am speaking to friends and to those 
who show by their presence here this evening that, although 
they may not all be builders, they do yet take an interest 
in that calling, as indeed they might well do, for where is 
the man who is independent of building ?—where did building 
begin and where will it end? From the dawn of civilisation 
man has required housing, and from caves and huts he has 
developed his tastes and his requirements until ideas of a 
perfect habitation have become so complex, so many, that it 
has called into existence the resources of a host of inspectors 
and overlookers to see that a man actually carries out what he 
has called upon the law to compel him to do, and so he is almost 
crushed under the Juggernaut he has set up. Well, gentlemen, the 
builders try to save his life, and to prolong it ; and perhaps, in 
this assembly at any rate, it will be conceded that a builder is 
necessary to the comfort, health, commerce and prosperity of a 
nation—as he always {has been and always must be. © Now, 
according to modern views, everybody must belong to some 
institute or society, for the purpose of glorifying—not himself, 
of course, but the class in which he moves. So it came to pass 
that builders must needs have an Institute and a charter ; and 
now you behold the result. Seriously though, gentlemen are 
found ready to come forward to serve without fee or reward 
year after year, and to give hours and days, which grow in 
Some cases into weeks, every year to patient study and long 
and anxious discussions upon Parliamentary Bills and the 
various matters affecting the trade—and allow me to say 
the ramifications of this trade are so extensive that a surpris- 
ingly large proportion of the legislation proposed does in one 
way and another touch our interests—and all honour is due, and 
I am sure is extended, to those gentlemen for their many acts 


of self-sacrifice and endurance of the burdens they take upon | 


them. 

There are committees and sub-committees, and this is a 
little of their Parliamentary business :—Railway rates and 
classification "of merchandise, Canal Acts, all Acts touching 
labour questions, registrations, sanitation and inspections, 
rating of hoardings, insurances, 


ELECTRIC 


inspections, lighting, assessment of hoardings, consolidation of 
Building Acts, and householders’ liabilities. 

I must also call your attention to a winter session for lec- 
tures and papers that were read during the last year, which 
were fairly well attended, and gave considerable pleasure to 
those members present. We shall be glad if the members of 
the Institute will further this important movement as much as 
practicable. Our library is steadily improving, in the number 
of books and in its character. Our guests will kindly note this 
fact, and aid us by donations of appropriate works. 

Gentlemen, the existence of the builders, employing as they 
do by far the largest number of skilled and other workmen of 
any trade in this country (surprising as that statement may 
appear to some of you), has come to depend very much upon 
their keeping themselves united and in touch with each other 
and with everything going on around them; in fact, to keep 
abreast of the advances daily being made in methods, in 
thought, in appliances, and for the many interests of the trade, 
When we are beset all around by agitators of labour, by curtail- 
ment of powers, and by constantly increasing Parliamentary 
requirements and obligations, and the continual encroachments 
which labour endeavours to make upon capital (which to my 
mind is the very staff and life to labour, but unfortunately many 
of the so-called leaders of labour movements affect to believe 
otherwise), we felt that a body must exist which should ade- 
quately represent the important interests of this trade, and 
should be so much in the trust and confidence of its fellows 
that it could at all times speak with authority and with voice, 
and take its high stand before the most august assemblies of 
the land, there to plead, and if need be to stand up for and 
to fight for the best interests of the trade; and so long, 
gentlemen, as our Institute maintains that high position, 
striving to bring honour and esteem to itself, so long and no 
longer, gentlemen, we wish it prosperity and may it flourish 
root and branch. 

The “ Architects, Engineers and Surveyors” were proposed 
by Mr. T. F. Rider in a hearty speech that elicited responsive 
acclamations from all parts of the room, and the acknowledg- 
ments of Mr. T. Blashill, of the London County Council, and of 
Mr. T. F. Franklin, on behalf of the architects and surveyors 
respectively, were listened to with special interest. 

Sir John Colomb, M.P., gave the health of the “ President.” 

Mr. J. Mowlem Burt, D.L., proposed in his usual genial 
terms the “ Visitors,” which was briefly but heartily responded 
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not allude to the singing of the quartette, who gave an unusual | “Climax ” patent direct-acting chimney terminal ventilator 


treat with glees sung with masterly precision and feeling 
(Messrs. Sexton, Forington, Hast & Norcross, the Meister 
Glee Singers). 

Great credit is also due to the secretary, Mr. Richard S. 
Henshaw, whose orderly and well-matured arrangements of the 
whole ceremonial and banquet ensured the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of the whole company. 
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LEEDS ‘COUNTY AND CONSERVATIVE CLUB. 


THE handsome club-house of the Leeds County and Conserva- 
tive Club is well known to all Yorkshiremen, and is one of the 
architectural features of Leeds. It is the rendezvous of all 
shades of party feeling, and is one of the leading provincial 
clubs, having 1,500 acting members, prominent among whom 
may be mentioned the present Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
For some time past, however, the ventilation has been a source 
of trouble, and notwithstanding that hundreds of pounds have 
been expended in endeavouring to improve it, until recently it 
was seriously defective. The committee then decided to make 
another attempt to effect an improvement, and invited the lead- 
ing firms of ventilating engineers to submit schemes, and the 
one that was considered the most practical and satisfactory was 
that of the “Climax” Ventilating Company, I5 Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W., to whom they entrusted the work. 
So confident were this company of their success that they agreed 
to allow a three months’ free trial of their scheme, and if during 
that time it was not found to be entirely efficient to remove the 
whole of their appliances, and to make good free of all cost to 
the club. ; 

The rooms more especially to be ventilated were the large 
smoking-room and billiard-room, and owing to their respective 
situations the undertaking was one of exceptional difficulty. 
The smoking-room having other rooms above it and only one 
external wall, and that being the front wall, could not be inter- 
fered with in any way. The ceiling being of carved oak, it 
was a sine gud non that it should in no way be touched. This 
necessitated the extraction being taken from below the cornice, 
and at that level into the chimney-flue was cut an opening 
18 inches by 12 inches, in which was fixed a “Climax” mica 
flap ventilator, with specially prepared valves and lined trays to 
deaden the sound, thus enabling the up-draught in the flue to 
be utilised for ventilation. On the top of the flue was fixed a 
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which, while not in any way interfering with the free egress of 
the smoke, considerably increased the velocity of the up-cur- 
rent. In the back wall was made a similar opening, also finished 
on the face with a “Climax” mica flap ventilator; from the 
back of this opening was carried across the adjacent bar, and up 
the outside wall, clear above all obstruction, a shaft, capped at 
the highest point with a “ Climax ” direct-acting air-extracting 
louvre. ventilator. The inlet of fresh air is provided by 
“Climax” improved air-inlet tubes, treated as pilasters fixed at 
various points of the room. These tubes are carried through 
the floor and connected with the outer air by shafts on the 
ceiling of the basement. 

The billiard-room is a back extension, with top lights, and 
has no external wall, being enclosed by other buildings on every 
side, and having no rooms above. The roof is very con- 
siderably overtopped by adjacent higher erections. Owing to 
these constructional difficulties this room had to be treated in 
an entirely different manner to the smoking-room. For the 
extraction of the vitiated air along the whole length of the roof 
was carried a collecting duct, into which was made openings at 
various points, and from this collecting duct was carried up 
above the adjacent buildings a vertical shaft, finished with .a 
large direct-acting air-extracting louvre ventilator. The room 
being entirely enclosed the admission of fresh air had to be 
brought from the top, and it was provided by a number of 
“ Climax” downcast ventilators fixed on the roof, from which 
were carried down the sides of the piers rectangular tubes, in 
such a manner as to be in no way unsightly. The air is de- 
livered in an upward direction by a special arrangement 
(obviating the possibility of draught) at a height of 6 feet above 
the floor. This special arrangement entirely does away with 
the objectionable return piece so usual with other systems, and 
if the building is a new one can be so constructed in the thick- 
ness of the wall into which the inlet arrangement is fixed, 
finishing flush with the plastering, and having no projection 
whatever. 

The whole of the inlets are provided with valves by which 
the volume of fresh air admitted can be regulated as desired, 
and into all the upcast shafts are fitted “Climax” automatic 
valves, which automatically bring the extraction into uni- 
formity with the admission, so that no reverse currents, and 
consequent draughts, are possible. 

The piping exposed to the outside air is in each instance 
encased in a second pipe of sufficient size to allow an annular 
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Space all round, and this space is packed with special non- | 146,000/.; the horse-power of the engines is 2,800, and electricity 
conducting material to prevent the conduction ‘of heat, and | to’ the extent of 580,000 units per annum is supplied by lows 
consequent condensation of the ascending column of hot air | tension through. ‘meter to about 550 consumers, for which 
in cold weather. twelvepence, eightpence and fourpence per unit by a sliding 
Since the scheme has been carried out the ventilation of the | scale is charged." Electricity’ is not used for street lighting. 
club has been in every way most satisfactory, having passed | The price of gas is 35. per 1,000 feet. 
the three months’ trial with general approval, and this reflects Brighton.—In. Brighton 37,500/. has been expended for 
the greater credit on the “Climax” Ventilating Company, as | station and apparatus, including cost of site, and 13,000/,on 
the result has been obtained without in any way detracting | main cables. A further sum of 3,500/. is to be expended on 
from the internal decorations or interfering with the external | additional mains. There are four engines, two of 200 horse- 
appearance of the building. power and two of 80 horse-power each, and there are three 
boilers. The length of the mains already laid is 23 miles. 
The low-tension continuous current is used, with storage 
batteries. The quantity of electricity supplied is not given, as 
the supply was begun in September last only, but there are 115 
IT is proposed to introduce the electric light in Aberdeen, and | consumers who pay for their supply through meter at the rate 
in a memorandum drawn up by a sub-committee of the Town ' of sevenpence per unit. The wiring of buildings and the 
Council information is given as to the progress of electric supply of lamps is not undertaken by the Corporation, and 
lighting in other towns. ‘In Bradford it appears the sum of electricity is not used for street lighting. The illuminating 
40,2252. has been expended on electric lighting plant—the low- | power of the gas is 14 candles, and the price is 2s. 9d. per 1,000 
tension continuous current being used. There are two | feet. 
300 horse-power Willan’s high-speed non-condensing engines | Dublin.—Operations have been commenced for a central 
coupled direct to a Siemens dynamo, two 80 horse-power and _ station and the laying of main cables in thirteen streets to give 
three 150 horse-power engines, each coupled direct to a Siemens supply for 10,000 incandescent lamps of 8 candle-power. The 
dynamo, giving a total horse-power of 1,210, with three Lan- undertaking is to cost 31,000/. There are to be 300. horse- 
cashire boilers, 28 feet by 7 feet, each of 180 horse-power, and power engines, with Babcock & Wilcock boilers, supplemented 
one Babcock & Wilcox boiler of 150 horse-power. The length by feed-water heaters. The dynamos will stand 7 feet high, 
of main cables is 18 miles.’ The number of consumers is 156, among the largest in this country, giving alternating currents of 
varying in consumption from 10 to 5,500 units per quarter, to 2,000 volts pressure. Meters are to be used, and will be placed 
whom 154,43! units were sold for the half-year ended De- in position in the consumers’ premises, to measure the elec- 
cember 31. The price per unit was fivepence at first, but has tricity after it has been reduced in_ pressure by a transformer, 
been increased to sixpence. Meters are supplied toconsumers, The price to be charged is 7d. per unit. In addition to the 
but the Corporation do not undertake the fitting up of wires in foregoing there is to be plant for public lighting, consisting of 
the inside of buildings. Electricity is not used for street three 60 horse-power engines, driving three 60-light Brush are- 
lighting, the reason given being that the gas supply isin the light dynamos to light 80 street lamps. The wiring of buildings 
hands of the Corporation. The income derived from the supply is not to be undertaken by the Corporation. The price of gas 
of electricity for the last half-year was 3,952/., and there was a_ is 3s. 7d. to 35. 9d. per 1,000 feet. 
profit of 9717. The loss on the working of the undertaking for Newcastle.—There is in Newcastle a company supplying 
the first half-year of its existence was 1,079/. ; the second, 732/.; electricity with a capital of 50,000/., of which about 19,7962. is 
the third, 315/.; the fourth 30/—total2,157/. After subtracting paid up and 5,000/. on loan, while about 26,000/, has been ex- 
the profit on the past half-year, the loss up to date would be pended on buildings and plant. A dividend of 5 per cent. has 
reduced to 1,186. The price of gas is 2s. 3d. per 1,000 feet, been paid on the paid-up capital of the company. The insula- 
with discount varying from 2} to 124 per cent., the illuminating tions connected to the main cables are now equal to 11,000 ten 
power being 18 candles. candle-power lamps, and during the year 206,017 units of 
Liverpool.—The capital expended to December 31 last was _ electricity were supplied. 
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FOG CURE. 


THE circumstance that the metropolis suffers every year from 
the smoke nuisance still causes public complaint, and this 
winter more than ever. Thousands of new houses are every 
year supplied with old-fashioned smoky grates and ranges, 
adding yearly more and more smoke. Many fireplaces are 
really nothing but an opening in the chimney and a grate 
in which the coal burns. Such open grates only heat the 
chimney, sending the greater proportion of the coal into the 
atmosphere in the shape of smoke. There are many new styles 
of grates, which if the cost is somewhat more than that of the 


Ere; i 


old-fashioned grates will soon prove that they are really the 
cheapest, for they consume the fuel perfectly and give off little 
or no smoke. 

In our issue of October 11, 1889, we described and illus- 
trated such a grate; it is adapted fer coal or coke, but the 
automatic hopper necessitates the fuel being broken into 


small pieces. A different construction of smoke-consuming 
grate is shown in fig. 1. This grate has no hopper, so that any 
kind of fuel, coal, coke, wood, &c., may be used in any size. 
The mica windows prevent a superfluous flow of air above the 
coal. The process of combustion is the same as in the Helios 
with hopper. When the fire is in full work the mica doors can 
be moved sideways and the usual register opened, and then you 
have an ordinary English grate, as shown in fig. 2. When 
fresh coal is put on dense smoke would be formed, but this can 
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be avoided by closing the mica doors. You thereby get the 
advantage of smokeless combustion, and at the same time your 
room is thoroughly warmed. One movement will again con- 
vert the closed grate into an open one, more ventilating than 
heating, and yet burning with an almost smokeless fire. 

The process of warming can take place in three ways :— 
1. If the mica doors and the register at the back are closed the 
fire burns with a nice lambent flame, according to the position 
of the lower sliding door, and the grate yields the greatest 
amount of heat. 2. If the mica doors are closed, but the 
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register at the back is left open, the grate still burns as de- 
scribed above, but as there is a direct draught into the chimney 
only a small quantity of heat is given off into the room. 3. If 
the mica doors are open as well as the register the fire burns as 
it does in any ordinary grate, and gives hardly any heat: into 
the room, but simply assists the ventilation. 

The inventor and patentee, Mr. H. Heim, has large show- 
rooms at 95 and 97 Oxford Street, where the above-mentioned 
grates may be seen in action, and where every information is 
given on questions of heating and ventilation. 


THE CARDIFF STRIKE. 


ON Saturday the men engaged in the building trades at Cardiff, 
Penarth, Barry and Pontypridd, with few exceptions, entered 
on a strike. Over 6,000 operatives and labourers are idle. 
Meetings of the Masters’ Association were held during the day 
and in the evening to arrange to carry on the work. In few 
cases where the masters would lose considerably they con- 
sented to pay the men the advance asked for—gd. per hour and 
shorter hours per week—and as work is such that no piece- 
work can be introduced the men’s associations consented to the 
men working on these jobs. The men demand td. per hour 
rise, and the clause relating to subletting and piecework to be 
struck out. The masters offer to strike out the piecework 
clause if the men continue to work on the old rate, or give a 
halfpenny per hour advance and retain the piecework and sub- 
letting clause. This only affects masons and joiners, but all 
other operatives join with them in fighting the subletting clause. 
The masters declare their intention to carry on their work, and 
though nothing will be done for a few days there is little doubt, 
if no settlement is effected, the masters will endeavour to im- 
port labour. The Masters’ Association, within the last few 
days, placed themselves in communication with the Master 
Builders’ Association in the West of England, and no employ- 
ment will be given by them to men from Cardiff. 

At a meeting of the Public Works Committee of the Cardiff 
Corporation the dispute gave rise to discussion. A letter was 
received from the Operative Stonemasons’ Society stating that 
notice had been tendered to the members of the Master 
Builders’ Association for an advance of 1d. per hour and a 
slight reduction in the working hours. The masons in the 
employ of the Corporation were members of this association, 
and would be affected on and after May 18. Alderman Carey 


proposed that the secretary in question should be informed that 
the Corporation had no dispute with their workmen, and that 
they were willing to pay the rate of wages now paid in the town 
or to be hereafter agreed upon between the master builders and 
their employés. Councillor Thomas moved as an amendment 
that the request contained in the letter from the secretary of 


the Operative Masons’ Society be acceded to until the dispute 


now pending is settled, when the terms then arranged between 
employers and employed should be the basis of action by, the 
committee. The motion was withdrawn, and the amendment 
became the substantive motion. The Mayor moved Alderman 
Carey’s motion as an amendment, and, giving his casting vote 
against the resolution, the amendment was carried. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

7346. Gerolt Gibson, for “ Improvements in sash locks.” 

7356. George Chisholm, for “Improvements in window- 
curtain poles.” 

7377. Benjamin Piers, for “ Improvements in locks.” 

7411. James Henry Heathman, for “ Improvements in shoot. 
fire-escapes.” 

7495. Rudolf Burckhardt, for “ Improvements in locks.” 

7532. Louis Tebbatt, for “Improved military surveying 
instrument.” 

7566. Michael Benedict, or “ An improved lock.” 

7598. Charles Musker and Arthur Musker, for “Improve- 
ments in lifts.” 

7683. Robert Mushet, for ‘“ Improvements in ventilators and 
chimney-cowls.” 

. 7685. Louis Bertholet, for “Improvements in means for 
securing doors.” 
To. INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co. Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


— 


Prout’s Illustrations.—The absence of one of Prout’s 
plates in one week’s issue of Zhe Architect has given rise to a 
great many letters, which are evidence of the extraordinary 
interest which Prout’s work has excited. In reply to our cor- 
respondents, we desire to inform them that circumstances may 
occasionally cause a plate to be withheld, but it is our intention 
to continue the series with as much regularity as is practicable, 
and that very rarely will a number appear during the year in 
which Prout will not be represented. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANSDELL.—May 13.—For Construction of Sea Defence, 
also Cast-iron Outlet. Messrs. Garlick & Sykes, Engineers, 
Preston. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Building Two Villas. Mr. E. 
Garside, Architect, 6 Chester Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Bacup. — May 20.—For Building Organ Chamber and 
Vestry at ‘Christ Church. Mr, Alexander Wright, Solicitor, 
Irwell Terrace, Bacup. 

_BARNET.—May 28.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas, Mr. W. H. Mansbridge, Surveyor, 140 High Street, 
Barnet. 

BELFAST.—May 16.—For Building Gymnasium. Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BEVERLEY.—May 21.—For Additions, &c., to East Riding 
Lunatic Asylum. _Mr. Alfred Beaumont, County Surveyor, 
County Buildings, Beverley. 


BLACKADON.—May 16.—For ‘Building Two Lodges at 
Plymouth Borough Asylum. Messrs. Hine &* Odgers, Archi- 
tects, Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 


_BLAENGARW.—For Building Eighteen Cottages. Oe 
Griffiths, International Coal Company’s Offices, Blaengarw, 
near Bridgend. 


BRADFORD.— May 14.—For Enlargement of Store. Messrs. 
en a Firth, Architects, Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, 
Bradford. 


BRIGHTON. — May 13.— For Construction ‘of’ Lavatories, 
Erection of Cast-Iron Gates, Fence, &c., Princes Place. Mr, 
F. J. C. May, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 


BURNLEY.—May 16.—For Building Baptist Sunday School. 
Mr. S. Keighley, Architect, 27 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—May 18.—For Building Dwelling~ 
house, Boundary Walls, Stables, &c. Mr. R. Stevenson, Archi- 
tect, 35 High Street, Burton-on-Trent. 

BuryY.—For Extension of Dispensary Hospital. . Mr. T. 
Nuttall, Architect, 12'Market Street, Bury. 

Bury.—May 21.—For Building Mill,and Weaving-shed. 
Messrs. Potts, Son & Pickup, Architects, 34 Victoria Buildings, 
Manchester. 


CAPENHURST.—May 13.—For Building Schools, Messrs. 
Douglas & Fordham, 6 Abbey Square, Chester. 
CARLTON.—May 16.—For Building Five Houses. Mr. H. 


Crawshaw, Architect, Regent Street, Barnsley. 

CHELSEA.—For Alterations and Repairs .of Buildings, 
Machinery and Fittings at’ Baths. The Clerk to the Baths 
Commissioners, 171 King’s Road, Chelsea. 

CHURCH FENTON.—May 16.—For Building Wesleyan 
Chapel and Schools. Mr,.J. H. Brearley, Architect, Com- 
mercial Street, Batley. 


CoRK.—May .18.—For Building Wing to ‘Convent. Mr 
S. F. Hynes, Architect, 41 South Mall, Cork. 
COVENTRY.—May 16.—For Building Three Houses. Mr. 
T. F. Tickner, Architect, 7 Bishop Street, Coventry. 
CWMSTAFF.—May 21.—For Building Dwelling-housée.: Mr. 
J. Williams, Architect, Morgan Town, Merthyr Tydfil. 
DAWLEY.—May 27.—For Building Lock-up, &c. Myr. 


A. T. Davis, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Shrewsbury. 

DOWNPATRICK.—May 14.—For Building Tower and Spire 
to St. Patrick’s Memorial Church. Mr. M. H. Thomson, 
Architect, 65 Upper Arthur Street, Belfast. 

_ DUNSTABLE.—May 13.—For Repairs to Cemetery Chapels, 
House and Walls, Mr. C. 5S. Benning, Clerk to the Burial 
Board, Dunstable. 

EARL’S COLNE.—June 1r.—For Building Grarmmar School 
Buildings. Mr. J. W. Clark, Architect, Coggleshall. 

EASTLEIGH.—May 18.—For Building Board School for 
Infants. Messrs. Mitchell, Son & Gutteridge, Architects, 9 
Portland Street, Southampton. 

ELTON.—May 18.—For Building Three Houses and Shops 
Mr. J. Sellers, Architect, Union Chambers, Bury. 

ENNISKILLEN.—May 14.—For Addition to East Bridge. 
The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Enniskillen. 

FULWELL.— May 19.—For Enlarging Board Schools. Mr. 
Joseph Shields, Architect, 42 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

GIBRALTAR.—May 16.—For Building Dwellings, Store, 
Magazine and other Works, Europa Point, for Trinity House 
Corporation. The Lights Department, ‘Trinity House, 
London. 

GREAT HORTON.—May 26.—For Building Bakery, Ware- 
house, &c. Mr. J. Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—May 26.—For Additions to Work- 
house. Mr. A. S. Hewitt, Architect, 10 Regent Street, Great 
Yarmouth. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


The 


HALIFAX.—May 16.—For » Building . Warehouse. 
Borough Engineer. 

HEADINGLEY.—For Building Stabling, Coach-houses, &e., 
Wheatfield, for Mr. J. Nicholson. Mr. T.‘Butler Wilson, Archi- 
tect, 12 East Parade, Leeds, and at Harrogate. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—May 19.—For Building House, 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Hudderstield. 

KENDAL. —May 21.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Residences. Mr. S. Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

Krnc’s Lynn.—May 18.—For Building Two Cottages and 
Converting. Two Pairs into Single Dwellings, &c. Mr. D. 
Clack, Surveyor, Market Square, King’s Lynn. . 

KIRKHEATON.—May 19.—For Building House; &c. Messrs. 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

LLANTRISSANT.—May  14.—For Building House. 
A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 


cae: 


Mr. 


MANCHESTER.—May 20,—For Contract No. 4 of the Ship | 


Canal. The Engineer, 41 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—May 24.—For Building Baths and Public 
Room, Cheetham Hill Road. The Engineer, 41 Spring 
Gardens, Manchester. 

Morey.—May 16.—For Pulling Down Seventeen Houses 
and Building Thirteen Houses ‘and ‘Two’ Shops, Town End. 
Mr. T. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 

NEWBRIDGE.—May 16.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel 
and Schoolroom. Mr. J. W. Trounson, FRU. BA, F.S.L, 
Architect, 27 Clarence Street, Penzance. 

“OxroRD.—May 20.—For Additions to 98 High Street. 
Mr. Moore, Architect, 6 Beaumont Street, Oxford. 

PoRTADOWN.—May 14.—For Building Livery Stables, 
Covered Yard, &c., at Queen’s Hotel. Mr. M.;:H. Thomson, 
Architect, 65 Upper Arthur Street, Belfast. 

PoRTSMOUTH.—May 24.—For Additions, &c., to Board 
School. Mr. A. H. Bone, Architect, Cambridge’ Junction, 
Portsmouth. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—-May 31.—For Enlarg ement of Head Post 
Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S. W. 

STROUD.— May 18. — For Reconstruction of 
Viaduct. The Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 
BUILDER'S 


Stratford 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH” SMITH’S || 
SPRING  HINGES,| 


“MODEL” 


PATTERN, t 


Vonsiderable Reduction in *¢Prives, | LEE 


ES 
. QUEEN VICTORIA.ST EC. 


_ ‘TULLYALLEN.—May 13.—For Building Manse. Mr. John 
Brown, Architect, 31 Kilmorey Street, Newry. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—May 24.—For Building Classroom to 
Girls’ School, Pretoria Avenue. Mr. W. A. Longmore, Archi- 
tect, 7 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel. 

West BROMWICH.—May 20.—For New Lavatories, &c., at 
Workhouse. Mr. Rollason, Architect, High Street, West 
Bromwich. 

WETHERBY.—May 14.—For Alterations and Additions to 


Stockeld ‘Park. Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, Architects, 
Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 
WITHERNSEA. — May 30.— For Building Lighthouse, 


Dwellings, &c. The Lights Department, Trinity House, 
London. 


“'YorK.—May 23.—For Building Sunday Schools, &e. Mr. 


‘T. Humphries, Surveyor, 15 High Ousegate, York. 


YorkK.—May 20.—For Fittings and Rearrangement of 
Stables. Mr. Alfred Creer, City Engineer, York. 


TENDERS. 


ADELAIDE. 
For New Altar, St. Dominic’s Convent, North Adelaide, South 
Australia. Mr. JosePH S. HANSOM, F.R.LB.A,, Architect, 
27 Alfred Place West, South Kensington. 
R. L. Bouton & Sons, Cheltenham (accepted) £230 © © 


BLACKPOOL. 

For Building Police Station, Courts, Offices, Cells, Chief Con- 
stable’s, Inspectors’ and Sergeants’ Houses, Single Men’s 
Quarters, Recreation-rooms, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. J. 
WOLSTENHOLME, Borough Engineer, Blackpool. 


W. Ives & Co., Shipley . : 5 . £10,819 0 oO 
J. Walmesley, Preston . 3 : 10,650 0 oO 
‘J. Fielding & Sons, Blackpool 9,973 9° oO 
S. Warburton, Miles Platting . 9,797 0 @O 
T. Riley, Fleetwood - ' 9,797 90 O 
W. H. Dean, Blackpool . ‘ 9,558 Oo O 
C. Wallworth, Gorton, Manchester 9,300 O O 
W. Eaves & Co., Blackpool . . - 9,297. 0 O 
S. & J. WHITEHEAD, Oldham (accepted } 83909 150=70 


HEATING 
APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
. External Air, Warmed by his System. 


© 


erty | toy 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railings, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 

“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE’ 


With Lifting Fire. 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM, Estab. 1854, 


Improved Design and Action. 


—— 


WRITE FOR PRICES. | 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


TO RN ET I, TY 
KADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
SU Price 2s.—Office; 175 Strand, Loudon W.O. 


fii ‘Architeets throughout the United Kingdom. 
|\Hvery kind of Heating Appliance 
near Manchester. 
L KINDS OF GRAT 
AND EVERY KIND OF ES. 
Hot Water Heaters. 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c. 
JOHN GRUNDY, 
Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 
Telegrams :—‘ JOHN! GRUNDY, LONDON.” 
N.B.—Perfect Success Guaranteed or No Pay. 


Recommended by many of the most eminent 
Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 

STOVES AND FIRE 

Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 

Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratison application to 
30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
ms 
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BOSTON. 


For Building Bakery, Granary and Stables in Paddock “Ghove, | 


for the Boston Co-operative Society. 
S. Sherwin, Boston . : Sih 9s 
W. Greenfield, Boston . : 
J. Lucas, Boston : i ; 
C. Rowland, Boston . , ; 
H.W. PARKER, Boston (accepted) : 


BRIDGEND. 


For Buiiding Board School for 500 Children, at Tynewydd, © 


Ogmore. Vale. 
_ tect, Bridgend and Aberavon. 
William McGaul, Bridgend 
David Jenkins, Swansea 
Daniel Price, Nantymoel . 
William Lissiman, Chipping Campden 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol 


D. C. JONES & CQ., Gloucester (accepted ) ) 


Thomas Roberts, Pontycymmer , 


For Building Detached Villa ‘Residence, catnhese Stables, 
Mr. GEORGE FENTON 


&c., Parca Bach Estate, Bridgend. 
LAMBERT, Architect, Bridgend. 

D. Jenkins, Swansea : 

W, Lissiman, Porthcawl . 

W. McGaul, Bridgend 

D, LLEWELL YN, Bridgend (accepted ) 


BROMLEY. 
For Distempering, 


District. 
Coulsell Bros., Bethnal Green 
T. White & Son, Fairfield Road . 
A. Collier, Bayswater ‘ 
A. W. DERBY, Devons Road (accepted) 


‘BRIGHTON. 


For Alterations to the High Altar and Pulpit, and Carving in 
Baptistery, at the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
A. Donnelly. 


Brighton, for the Rev. S. 
HANSOM, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 2 
South Kensington. 


R. L. BOULTON & SONS, Cheltenham (accefied ) 


—, 


” SPHINX = aD CEMENT 


lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ee test 1,000 Ibs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
sess than 10 per eent. residue. 
Over 10,000 ns supplied to 
) Cardiff and Hereford Water 
4 Works. 
a ce adapted for Con- 
crete Floorsand Street Paving. 


7 

# ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMERT 
pack setting; test, 8 parts. 

Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 

per square inch; 98 days. The 
finest, most plastic, bestisand 
Z carrying, and cheapestCement 
in the market, .Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
Pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. , 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


4s 


>> (ESTABLISHED 1838), 
be 
ta 
KO 


Monument Chambers, 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim. 
Sieam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the ~ FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


Cleansing and Other Work at Asylum, for | 
the Managers of the Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum 


SUPPLEMENT 


BRIGH TON-—continued. 
For Erection of Public. Elementary Schools, Elm Grove, 


Brighton, for the Brighton and Preston School Board, 


- £1,390 © 0 U.D, Mr. THomas Simpson, 16 Ship Street,: ‘Brighton, 
1,234. 0° oO and Mr, JOHN W. SIMPSON, 10 New Inn, Strand, W.C., 
1,214.0 0 Joint Architects, . 
1,148 10 0 ~~ Killby & Gayford é - £12,934 roe) 
» 1,145 0 0 Dean ; , 12,763 0 oO 
hivat Stimpson & Co. 2,646 0 oO 
tolew Longley & Co. i768 (one) 
J. T. Chappell . 12,001 0 Oo 
Mr. GEORGE FENTON LAMBERT,.‘Archi- | Reed, Blight & Co.. 11,961 0 oO 
Quantities by Architect. P. PETERS (accepied ) F r 13598 FS. 5O. 
250 O40. 
. 4,800.0 0 CANTERBURY. 
4,697. 0..0 For Work in Connéction with the Laying Dee Drain, at the 
4,509: 0 oO Sewage Farm, Canterbury, 
4,199 9 (oy Ko: Adcock, Dover: .7 7: ‘ A £2,854 Oo Oo 
4,150 0 0 JOHNSON & Co., Rondon (aci ‘epted) 2,819 Oo 0 
4,086 0 oO 


’ CRAVEN ARMS. 
For Boring about 40 Feet Deep and 16 Inches Diameter, at the 
Craven Arms Waterworks, for the Ludlow ee Sanitary 


E Authority. Mr. W. WYATT, Engineer, 5° Pride Hill 
£1,350 w . Chambers, Shrewsbury. fl 
oS Dodds, Sunderland “433 "DO Ko 
pga Chapman, Salford 22057 MO 2.0 
ual Isler & Co., London -.-. : 190 I5 oO 
Vivians Boring Co., Whitehaven 1/722 *.0 
Tilley & Sons, London ; 167 10 oO 
Massey, Newport, Salop 14I' 0 oO 
_ Wyatt Bros, Whitchurch, Salop. 120-0 o 
| Timmins, Runcorn (accepted) 04) B5RLO 
° £539 eS Turner, Wolverhampton 78.90 0 
: 467 0 0 
pene tO DUMBARTON. 
278 © © For Building Stables and Cart-shed, for the Dumbarton Police 


| Commissioners. 


West 
Mr. JOSEPH S. | 
Alfred Place West, , W. Thom, slater . 


£339 9 0] 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
ages, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 


Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ (RONMORGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality Colour, and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
Internationa] Exhibition, 

a London , 1863. 

*\ “Model Dwelling,’’ New- 
S87 castle Exhibition ,1887. 


LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
’ DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FOE PRICES AND THEMS APPLY TO THH SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO0., 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
... » 4AL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
i ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in nse on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, &Xc., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Road,City Road, London, N. 


" Write for Mle istrations, Testimonials, and full Particularr 


(sent post free). 


A Watson, brickwork . 
M‘Leod & Sqn, joiner . 
A. Colville, plumber 


Accepted Tenders. 


. £368 18 4 

12O5a Zia 

‘ : F ‘ 38 IO oO 
é ; : : : Mc ORAStA OW 7 
Total 570 17. I 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE ue COMPANY, 


(1871. 


Telephone:— 
862, 


Telegrame :— 
“LIMMER, LORDOR,” a 


EOAM.OF Groce 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Sp ae Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 
Every information to be obtained ab ta Company's 
Offices, 3 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, £.0. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 

Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houases, 
Slaughter - Houses, 

Breweries, 
Lavatories, 


Full 

particulars 
ean b: obtained. 
from the Offices, 


14 to iG 

PALMERSTON 
BUILDINGS, 

vLD BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


SO SS SS SS ES SS ET 
- (Mr. Wuirte’s SysTEM), 
aA en For Charches.s Schools, 
Wy ces Cc. 
ae Lg Lf Ca | Lstimates and full particulars 
“& oc << Wil on application to 
— ooo y \| THOS. GREGORY & CO, 
WH i) Woop Pavinc anp STEAM 
wy ay Z WN) Joinery Works, 
th TT Faas, Clapham Junction, 8.W, 
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EARL’S BARTON. 

For Forming Roads, Footpaths and other Works, New Barton 
Estate, at Earl’s Barton, for the Wellingborough Rural 
Sanitary Authority. Mr. E. SHARMAN, Surveyor, Market 
Square, Wellingborough. 


R. Marriott, Wellingborough . . . . £1,900 0 0 
T. Wilmott, Rushden . . e ° « 1,590 0 0 
J. Underwood, Wellingborough F ‘ « 1,500 -0 'o 
= Murphy & Hathersley, Bolton . . « 1,525.0 0 
F, JOHNSON, Earl’s Barton (accepted). ¢4 1275 20.10 


ELGIN. 


For Building Mansion House, at Glen of Rothies. Mr. CHARLES | 


C. Doic, Architect, Elgin. Quantities by the Architect. 


David Forsyth, Elgin, builder... .. . AOTC 
A. & R. Dunbar, Elgin, carpenter . ° » 3,350 90 O 
James Brodie, Elgin, plasterer . . ‘ att 433,.2 0 
John Hunter, Elgin, plumber ‘ Fi SP 4 Meo Mare) 
j. Kintrea & Son, Elgin, painter’ . ‘ e- 257,10..0 
J. Wilson, Elgin, slater. . : ‘ See 205 2 es 
Anderson & Bowie, Elgin, ironmonger . ‘ 98 19 7 

Total ake + +5,499 18 IO 


; HEREFORD. 
For Building Hop Kiln, Stores, &c., at the Brick Kiln Farm, 


for Messrs. G. R. Herron & Son. , Mr. W. W. ROBINSON, 
Architect, Hereford. 
Andrews & Rudge, Hereford . e * £330 10xfo 
J. Davies, Hereford . ‘ ; é wi 265 inro'fo 
J. Lloyd; Hereford . . ‘ ° : «4.247, 00 
Andrews & Son, Hereford . : ‘ : » 246 15°°0 
R. Powis, Wellington (accepied ) * ‘ eZ 25tnov7o 


HASTINGS, 

For Sinking a Well, 214 Feet Deep,: Putting Down Borehole 
and Driving Headings to Old Well, at the Silverhill Water- 
works, for the Hastings Rurat Sanitary Authority. 
Messrs. JEFFERY & SKILLER, Surveyors, 5 Havelock 
Road, Hastings. : 


J. W. Fisher. ung . : 4 eGe203 07-0 
Hill & Co., London ,. Wer dae Fi « 1,791 Io 0 
Gutsell, Silverhill 5 7 o « « 13,620 -:0 6 
Filley.& Son, London ... .« « .%s » d,613 15. 0 
W. Heckson, Derby . oe ps o Fe) 1,903 «15/0 
S. Turner, Wolverhampton ' . 2) 3,203 0. 0 
PIPER & SON, Hastings (accepted) . $132.99 FOO 


“fi incrusta=( 


| 
| 
| 


HASTINGS—continued. 
For Building Cottage for Engineer, at the Silverhill Water- 
works, for the Hastings Rural Sanitary Authority. Messrs, 
JEFFERY & SKILLER, Surveyors. 


Womersley & Son, Hastings . -«. .. «£410 0 0 
A. H. White, St. Leonards-on-Sea d --395 0 0 
Weatherhead, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea e 395 0 O 
C. Tanner, Hastings . otyrs ‘ z 395 0 0 
Piper & Pilling, Silverhill . . ° : 390 0 O 
Chapman & Cuff, Silverhill . : 380 0 oO 
Podgham & Hutchinson, Silverhill ¢ 363 0 O 
Piper & Son, Hastings Z 3 4 2 348 0 O 
S. ELLIOTT, Hollington (accepted). . . 325 0 90 


JOHNSTONE. 
For Improvement Works, High Street. 
Engineer, Johnstone. 


= 
Bs 


. PETER KERR, 


G. Lister, Ilkley : . ° : : -£2;294 9 4 
W. & D. Nelson, Glasgow : 3 . . 284,827. I9U.2 
W. Lang, Gourock . . . . . wor Srg ne +9 
J. Sharp, Johnstone . eieie . ° <1 1,795 05 5 
J. & J. Nelson, Airdrie «4. : <anls740 ot SE 
W. Wilson, Kilsyth . phy ack : 1,703 19 4 
C. McAndrew, Ayr . A : - 1,692 14 I1 
Buack & EADIE, Paisley (accepted ) < ernnto3a 1 Sart 


. LONDON. 
For Additional Buildings and Alterations at the Cane Hill 
Lunatic Asylum, for the London County Council. 


Kirk & Randall 5 . £16,562 0 oO 
Rudd & Son . : 4 ; 15,666 0 Oo 
Reed, Blight & Co. . ; ; 15,416 0 O 


For Constructional Ironwork and Stone Front at St. Olaves 
Chambers, Old Jewry. Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, F.R.I.B.A., 
Axchitect,; 17 and 18 Basinghall Street, E.C. 

’ Lronwork, 
M. T. Shaw & Co. (including fixing) 


; . £264 I0 oO 

ROWNSON, DREW & Co. (including fixing) (ac- 
cepted) . ; ’ ¥ . j ; i zgOrho Wo 
R. Moreland & Son (without fixing) 228 0 Oo 
Portland and Bath Stone Front. 
Cc. W.-Matthews . 3 a a d 574-40 0 
Webber & Corben ; 435'*0 _o 
F. J. BARNES (accepted ) 407 -i0'770 


Crhalton. «spectan art TINTS” ad 
““PLAIN GROUNDS.” Colours same all through Material. Perfect in Quality & Colour. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE AND INEXPENSIVE. 
- Write for Samples, Illustrations, and Price Lists, to 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO., LIM. (Sole Patentees and Manufacturers), 


2 NEWMAN STREET, 


Telegrams —* LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONDON.” 
DENSMORE. 


Wy. 
Telephone—No. 3769. 


ART METAL WORK. 


LONDON, 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order tor two years tree of any cbarge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge—thus one DENSMORE per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machines. 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK. 
If yourequire anythingin Typewriting Supplies, 
give usa calland look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


Gas and Electric 
' Light Fittings 


of ail kinds. ESTIMATES 


ON APPLICATION, ° 


London Sample 
Room :— 


w/ A9 Farringdon St. E.G. * 


SCO ' LAND. :-— : 
Ce Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


3 ‘ANCASTER STONE, 
The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES. 
51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. | ANCASTER, NEAR GRANTHAM. 


Telephone NO, 11321, 


WRIGHT &CO. 


WORKS, AMHURST ROAD, HACKNEY, N.E. 


CROWN 


FIBROUS AND FIREPROOF PLASTERING. 
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ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


LONDON— continued. 
For Extensions and Improvements, Board School, Barnet 
Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


Street, Bethnal Green. 


W. Gregar & Son .. . » £15,303 
J. Willmott & Sons . Eat 
F, J. Coxhead . F : «. JAf322 
Co-operative Builders, Limited 13,727 
G. S. S. Willams & Son . » 13,322 
W. M. Dabbs . F 24.0413) 190 
J. Grover & Son | . : oun, 044 
Killby & Gayford .. ‘ - /12;940. 


For Enlargement of Infants’ Department at Board School, 


‘ : LONDON— continued. 
For Distempering and Other Works ai the Infirmary of St. 
Pancras, Dartmouth Park Hill, for the Guardians of St. 


hd ee) Pancras. 

work 1 ement, s 

° Oo £200 Oe AL DIXON, oo uin'ost deere aeind Rahnate «fe On. O 
Oo. .98 185 Oo Oo Capell . On sstpye e ° ° r ° 798 Oo O 
6t1Y 180 16 6 Davnall — z, “ : 5 . 769 0 O 
oo 126.00 Wall & Co. ° r e ° ° ° ° 750 (6 pe LO 
O20 amin] eso BOWE BEOS.. op a mpreit. wantnett fect ) 2.) 745g OO 
Q] Obistl§52 0 oO Bangs en eS, Sar my FL as 
feu ge 93 © ©} For Making and Fixing Furniture and Fittings at the New 
ome) 149 0 O Workhouse, Pancras Road, for the Guardians of St. 


Pancras. 


Queen’s Head Street, Islington. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Archi- Bangs . ee” ° ° » . ° . of 330" 0 O 
tect. Wall & Co. . 4 F ° ° . : 323% 0 O 
Extra if Brick. OMe ee er eet DODROS ORY ie eG 
work in Cement. - git 
€. Dearing & Son ayes . £2,513 0, OG 6 oO Pipi : ; : 2 : ; ei ‘4 x 
F. J. Coxhead § : 2773 R 409 62 9 9 ¢ ’ : Q : S ib. 
D. Charteris i 2,766 0 O 55 0 0 For Supplying 9-inch by 6-inch by 3-inch Wood ‘Blocks, for 
L. Whitehead & Co. . : +) (2672041 6 5170 O the Vestry of St. Pancras, for Street-paving Purposes. 
John Garrett & Son. 2 » , 2,640, Oneo 41.00 Pitch Pine. 
For Repairs to Drainage and Sanitary Arrangements at the. poe Eh roe ar ak . , ° +» 4519 10 0 
Gideon Road School, Lavender Hill. jot, Kentish Town . etaclen 3. E& 9 
Holloway Bros. . ; f ; seodLag8%lo 0 Rowe Bros., Camden Town . : : a 8 10 0 
John Garrett & Son .- 2+ menpgoot 6 ojo Knight & Co, Chelsea. fey eet ye ZAR 6 
Tenders from two other Contractors received too late, Yellow Deal. 
No. 2 of New Workhouse, for the St. P j Bellew. & C6,. wow sieaet =c1eesh + mk eax? oO 
For Rep eree.” ew Workhouse, € ancras Board elliot enteuk town ; ana? S 
Shillitoe & Son, Bury St: Edmunds . £67,500 0 oO Rowe Bros., Camden Town . : : “ sy tO 12 6 
William Blight, Plymouth r - 64,662 13 7 Knight & Co., Chelsea . “sete eras » 610 o 
Mark Patrick & Son, Westminster . “56,2001 60 'D . a te Farrah, 
E. Lawrence & Son ee : 54,042 0 O Elliot, Kentish Town . ; oo MOTE MDG WY 6 
William Brooks, Folkestone * 50,861 0 o Rowe Bros., Camden Town . ons : © (13,10 oO 
Leslie, Kensington . : : 53:930 0 oO 
irk, Knig z Slea r66) ; : LYNN? = 
Kirk, EES OE ape tenal nove planthes 56,648 0 ie For Building Printing Office, Lynn, for the Lynn News and 


For Pulling Down and Rebuilding Nos. 
Limehouse, for Mrs. Rosher. 
TOWE, Architects. 

Ieee mas z : : : A A 
Rowe Bros. : 
Lemon 


Jelly . 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Canyon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 

: ~ COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPKS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithograpned and printed in colours. 


UANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5a. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPBAGUR’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
: envelope, 


ee ecacerce 

weer eee et ynent anaes 
S ] 
e m 
rr 5 5 2 
= i 
= S 
2 m 
= Eo) 
s m 
= o 


AVENARICS. 
World-famed Preservative of Wood, Ropes, & 
and Preventive of Dampness in Walls, ni 
Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Poard 
of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &., &c,. 


ANTIOXIDE 


(Registered), 
Sure preventive of Rust on all kinds of Tron, Steel, and 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron. Pro- 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 
the weather. Finest Material for Producing Enamel) Paints, 
Only to be had from 
PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


r ‘vir authorised Agents, 


SSE? 
t CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2e—Office: 175. Strand, London W.C, 


Messrs. BAGALLAY & BRIS- 


County Press Company. 


55 to 68 Park Street, Architect. 


Mr. JOHN ASHTON, HILLAM, 


TR EOneies ohana oo ae - £027 14 0 

Reed & Wildbur . 595.0 o 

° - 45,528 o o| Jarvis & Melton . 568 0 o 
- o> 400) OR NO W. Smith 3 - 525.9 0 
a 52055 OO Bardel Bros. . 525 09 © 

- 4,498 0 o RoW. Payers: 515 10 O 


Accuracely and with despatch 


METCHIM é& SON, 20 Parliament St., &.W. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and enlarged for 1892, 
Now readly, price 6d. ; post free, 7a, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &STIMATES, 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 
LITHUG RAPHED. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY @s1ee28 
STRODE &Go. {ies we" LONDON, 


STONE DEPOT. 
GETHING & GRICE 


WATERLOW. BROS. & LAYTON |Merchants in every description of Buildin 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.G, 
Undertake the rapid and punctvial execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


UANTITIES, ‘&c., ELECTROGR«APHED 
equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 

‘“‘ Quantities” Box, Min. by Jin. by 5in. neat and strong, drop 
front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s, Plans copied, reduced, 
cove: ede pte 2 HARDAEKER, Electrographer, 21 Cursitor 
Street, E.C. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER. FIRM 


Bevelled Wood Block 
Flooring, 


REGD. No. 60, 
Sole Proprietors :— 
NIGHTINGALE & CO., 
Gt. Grimsby. 


SPECIALTY— 
** Baltie é 
Redwood.” gy 


Prize Medal, 
Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 
Sanitary Exhibi- 
tions, 1885 and 1886. 


vy 
&, 
Ry 
£ 


sf r My 


or 


OLUME XLVI... OF THE AROHITECT. 

Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 

Office: 176 Strand, London, W.O| 


|NEW-STREET SQUARE, 


and Monumental Stone. 
Special attention given to Architects’ requirenaents as to 
Colour and Durability. 
Eondon Offices: 201 WARWICK RD. 
And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


i] a0 
QUANTITIES, 76, 
Correctly Written ond 
Lithographed by retnra of 
post certain 
PLANS, &o., best styie. 


J. L. ALLOAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 


nw BIRMINGE.« *f. 


A 


, SPOTTISWOODE & 60. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
e Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commoraial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 
Ullustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


LONDOR, E.C. 
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____ SUPPLEMENT — 
MONTROSE. yn WEORTieaares® 
For Shops, Dwelling House and Warehouse, for Mr. George | For Rebuilding 23, 24 and 25 Commercial Road, Newport.’ 
Low, Montrose. Mr. JOHN Sim, Architect, Montrose. Messrs. NEW LAND & HUNT, Architects, Newport. jt { 
Quantities by the Architect. Williams & Son, Newport : : : - £1,485. 0...0 . 
Andrew Brown, Montrose, mason. ' T. G. Diamond, Newport. ‘ ; eg 1,480. 0.10 
‘Hendry & Soris, Montrose, joiner. T. Webb, Newport A : , K Z . .1,462; @ 
* Alex. Taylor, Montrose, ‘plumber. W. Moore, Newport . : : : , J ong2F? 6.6 
Charles Brand, Montrose, slater. T. D. Parfitt, Newport. : EZ Z5Ou sauces 
James Bowman, ‘Montrosé, plasterer. W. A. LINTON, Newport (accepted ). : - 1,298 0 90 
J. Skand, Montrose, ironwork. For Building Country Residence, near Newport, for Mr. R. 
Total, £4,000, ; Stanfield, Messrs. NEWLAND & HUNT, Architects, ews 
ort. 
REWER T, : YT. 'D. PARFITT (accepted) . A ‘ ‘ . £973'40 © 
For Rebuilding Business Premises, 152 and 153 Commercial | 
Street, Newport, Mon., for Mr. A. W, Bland. Messrs. NOTTINGHAM. 
HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, Architects, 39 Bloomsbury | For Children’s Lavatory to Children’s W ard and Bathroom and. 
Square, London ; also Newport : and Cardiff. Watercloset to Men’s Receiving Ward, at the Nottingham 
E. Richards, Newport. Kp £4 999 0 O Union Workhouse. 
Moulton & Brownscombe, Newport . oth. 4,950 0 O R. Fisher . 4 : bo ea : £152 7 Oo 
W. Jones & Son, Newport ; ; : : 64,047... 0.0 H, Vickers . 3 Fhe, : : ‘ 148 .0 oO 
T. G. Diamond, Newport . : ; . : 8,605. 0 0 B. Keeling . : Pees : ; 2) 129 15. 0 
C. Lock, Newport é : : : : 4.879  On0 Emerson & Franks : 5 ‘ é : 229 4627 
G. Wilkins, Nevoor . , : : ae ASSO OneO J. Hutchinson. F : : ; : (266d. 10 
W. Price, Newport . : ; ; rt abpetorom deh fe) G. Caulton . ; : ; ‘ : 3 . 124 10 0 
W. M. Blackburn, Newport : : , 40707 "OO Ae Adams : : : : : é : od ROWS Pz 
Morgan & Roberts, Newport . ‘ - ra o5.) oh Thos. Cuthbert . , . ‘ : : 1iesha vo 
J. Linton, Newport (acceféed ) : : 4.760 Oo O J. Attenborrow . i , ’ : : 31) %e2ar © 
For New Congregational Schools, London Girest, Maindee, Gilbert & Gabbitass .  - 0. ss 12 30 
Newpert, ‘Mon.: Messrs.. HABERSHON. & FAWCKNER, W. Gell & Son . . . : : . : Ae Oo -o 
Architects, 39 Bloomsbury Square, tondoy: also Newport F, Wartnaby . . . . ° i L2G OO 
and Cardiff. J. COOPER (accepted) . : } : « , 120: Or o 
A. Hazell, Newport . 5 6 4 O55 "0 oO PETERBOROUGH. 
'f Linton, Newport . ; ; : : . 917 © O| For Building Pair of Cottages, Holme Fen, near Stoke’s 
W. Price, Newport. : ; ; A . 895 Oo Oo Bridge, for Mr. A. Newton, Ramsey. Mr. J. RUDDLE, 
E. Richards, Newport... : : : tr(802;00 70 Architect, Boroughbury, Peterborough. 
T. Webb, Newport. ; ; t 5 785 0200 Coe & Sibley, Peterborough é - - £376 19 oO 
W. M. Blackburn, Newport. ; : : a 7 07ae O8sO Gray, Peterborough . - ; ; . 362.00 
W. A. Linton, Newport : : ; 700, OO Sharpe & Co., Peterborough : ; t 345. 00540 
Moulton & Brow nscombe, Newport e : fe ep ee & Hicks, Peterborough : ‘ : F ‘ . 341-19 -7 
T. G. Diamond, Newport . ; : : Se aic eke Xa) Machin, Peterborough . ; 4 . 3 - 335 ;0 O 
D. Parfitt, Newport ‘ eee : .. 744 0:0 Hipwell, Wisbech , : ‘ : : » 21a 
Morgan & Roberts, New port : aS fe LFA? #0" 0 Howard, Holme . Je eee ; A : - 309.0; © 
W. Moore, Newport . : ; ‘ ; EET BO LOpeO Bateman, Ramsey i : _ : . 307, O+8 
G. F.'Sharrem, Newport: . © : eis 5. OnsO Butt, March. i 5 , : : . 288 10: 0 
R. Williams & Son, Newport (cereth dra awn) . 5 S082 °OLsO Guttridge, Peterborough : ; , ‘ 8 Been 


— 


Pow xo, | b&ECTRIC LIGHTING. (is; wesr rece 
DALSTON. STREET. 
; vi. PAT E R S O N & C O O ad E R, Telegraphic Address:— 


Telephone No. 1140. 3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. « Patella,..London2” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR HLEOTRIO LIGHTING OR OTHER ELEOTRICO WORK FREE OF OHARGE, 


N.B.—These Com. ake | PRE i M A IN : N.B.—A moderate 


rwaenon | 202 PHENIX ST., ST. PANCRAS, LONDON, N.W. | semen zine ses 


peri ia ae always kept at the 
given for large or WHITE GLAZED BRICKS & TILES (The Lane End Works, Lim.) : oy ' 
> i. F Me ew . Panera, 
ihe lone wat, | BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE BRICKS, COPINGS, &c. (P.&S. Wood.) Goods Station, 
rates. COLOURED GLAZED BRICKS (South Buckley Rock BrickCo. Lim.) . | eer 


RED FACING PRESSED & SANDSTOCKS (Ellis, Partridge & Co.) 
London Offices and Show-rooms:— 200 & 202 PHCENIX STREET, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 


PATENT PARQUET. ~ PATENT SCHOOL DESKS. 
ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CO. 
WELLINGTON stREET, LEEDS, “*mzoom2™ LONDON “si "Southwark SE 


“== Tye THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE’: 


Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 


Architects are invited to ins ; 
pect our Goods at our. London Show-rooms: —-68.. OXFORD. STREET 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. | SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. i 
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PWLLHELI. 
For Street Improvement: Works, Pwllheli. Messrs. : THOMAS 
ROBERTS & SON, Surveyors, Portmadoce. 


SOUTHSEA. 
For Additions to St. Luke’s School, Southsea.,. Mr. C...W. 
BEVIs, Architect. . Quantities by Architect. 


G. Griffith, Criccieth. F , : pore at 697... C. Williams, Southsea »£1;474...9, 0 
E. Humphrey, Porth : : ey nes. MATA. 0.0 J. Crockerell, Southsea... 2 «i Ty440 0 .0 
W. & R. JONES, Pwllheli (accepted) . : “al ETO. 0.0 T. P. Hall, Southsea. 7 aayts 1,391 0 9 
aca J. Dugan, Portsmouth 14375 O00 
SOUTHEND. H. Clarke & Sons, Landport 37 lap Os, O 
For Building Business Premises, Southend, for Mr. A. Martin. E. ee A. Sprigings, Stainshaw . : - 1,340 0 90 
Mr. E. WRIGHT, Architect. an A. E. Porter, Landport is : r ‘ =o)! 5330)» OnnO 
Baker & Wiseman, Southend . : s + £3,163;.0.0 W. Learmouth, Landport . . aal,310 Too 
Darke & Sons, Southend . : 3it3;0770 OO H. Jones, Southsea . . . : 1,240 0.0 
Rowe Bros., London. P : i ; tah2s9SOm, O10 
West, Chelmsford . P Janis : 92992 3<1 9030 
DUPONT, Colchester (accepted ) e ; 9 2y88Q ~O%-0 
Architect’s estimate . ‘ R ‘ PEED Is,022 2 Onli TRADE NOTES. | 
TORQUAY. | THE new Church schools, Wigan, are being warmed and venti- 


lated’ by means. of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, the 
same being supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


MR. JOHN GRUNDY, of 30 Duncan Terrace, London, N 


For Additions and Alterations to the Torbay Hospital, Torquay. 
Messrs. HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, Architects, 39 Blooms- 
bury Square, London, Newport and Cardiff. 


Lt 


Jackson Bros., Gunnersbury . f . £10,200 0 Oo and Tyldesley, near Manchester, has just been instructed‘ to 
Mi Mills. Newton: Abbot ‘ ¥ : . 9,897 0 © senda third supply of his patent warm-air ventilating fire-grates 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol . , ; . 9,459 0 o tothe Cheltenham General Hospital, the other two ‘consign- 
R.R. Facey, Taunton . : ‘ a‘ . 8 59 o o , ments, after long testing, having proved so satisfactory. . 

a Parker, Torquay . : : 8,179 0 o| A WEsT HARTLEPOOL correspondent, the Standard says, 
Stephens & Son, Exeter . : : ‘ - 7,;990 0 0 States that as one of the results of the prolonged strike among 
F. Matthews, Babbacombe_ . : : - 7,980 0 o the Durham miners, pig-iron is being imported from Spain into 
R. F. Yeo, Torquay : : é : - 7,948 o o the heart of the mining district of Durham. Over 3,006 ‘tons 
W. W. Sanders, Torquay A’ ee y - 7,947 2 5§ have just arrived at West Hartlepool for the local iron works. 

Reed, Blight & Co., Limited, Plymouth . - 7,837 0 0! THE Consul at Guayaquil has informed the Secretary of State 
W. Goss, Torquay . . 4 : : > 75313 9 O for Foreign Affairs that the Municipality of Guayaquil’ has 
E. P. Bovey, Torquay . . . - 6,575 © ©O invited tenders for laying subfluvial tubes from Duran to 
W. H. Gooding, Exeter. . . . . 6,256 10 0 Guayaquil, a distance of two kilométres. Tenders must be 
J. CHUBB, Torquay (accefied ) : 3 - 6,201 © © sent in sealed covers to Guayaquil before June 30° next. 


Particulars can be seen on personal application to the Com- 
| mercial Department of the Foreign Office, between the hours 
of 11 and 5. cna 

A FINE stained-glass window has been placed in the 
transept of Largs parish church by Mr. William M‘Cunn,.a 


WORTHING. 

For Erection of Two Houses and Shops in the Railway Ap- 
proach Road, Worthing, for Mr. W. Frost. Mr. RESTA 

W. Moore, Architect. 


Jj. Blaker . , : - : . . £1,183 10 o native of the district, as a memorial to his father, mother and 
Inkpen & Sons. é ; P ; ; 1,180 o o brother. The window measures 26 by 14 feet, consists of four 
G. Baker . F : : ; - 1,165 5 o lights surmounted by tracery and was designed and executed by 


W. W. SANDELL (accepted) 1,146 12 o Winfields Limited, Birmingham, In. the upper tier, the 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris. 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1839 


MANT, SLE LSEY’s 


T 
SADAMANT, HULL." 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


re And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 
1 POos Tee = 


E aa a FE O G. 


ELE TWer’s 


GRATES, 


STOVES 
CALORIFER. 


Central Heating Apparatus, 
ABSOLUTELY 
SMOKE-CONSUMINC, 
attested by the National Smoke Abatement Institution. 
ECONOMY IN FUEL, 35 TO 45 PER CENT. 
FOR DWELLINGS, HALLS, 
and PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Rapid Heating, Excellent Ventilation. 
the room. 


+ 


<a 


G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
OORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway) 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous’ to Buyers. 
._| Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit all 
No dust in| requirements. Summer-dried Stone for Winter use. 


BOX TUNNEL, 


Perfect and simple Regulation of Warmth, 


40,000 in Use. 


Patented Everywhere. Particulars sent Free, 


Manufacturer, 95 & 97 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
Workshops:—DEAN StREET, W. 


GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


this. Company. AMPLE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES, 


PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 
Glass Insured:in Transit. Glass Insured in Private Houses... ‘SA 
Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yeara in cases where no claim has arisen, 


Liberal Terms to Builders or Builders’ Foremen. Apply to Manager... 


All letters to be addressed to 
YOCKNEY & CO. (Sotz Owners), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 
Note.—WNo Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 


EH. HEI, 


LONDON PLATE- 


GLASS of all kinds cevered by the Policies of 


Surveys and Estimates free, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


31a ¥f 
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lof the late Mr. and Mrs. Hall, formerly of Wilton House, 


incidents illustrated are, on the left, Christ Stilling the Tempest, 
and, on the right, Christ Teaching the People out of the Ship ; 
and, in the lower, Christ Walking on the Sea and the Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes respectively ; while the theme depicted in 
the circle at the heart of the tracery is the Calling of St. 
Andrew and St. Peter. The Winfield’s firm has just been 
entrusted with the re-leading and restoring of the famous 
stained-glass windows of Lichfield Cathedral, and in order to 
obviate the risks attending the transit of the pieces, the work 
has to be accomplished in the vicinity of the building.. Beau- 
tiful specimens of sixteenth-century art, these windows were 
brought from the dissolved abbey of Heckenrode, near Liége, 
in 1802, when only 200/. was paid for what is now worth at 
least 10,000/. 


AT a meeting of the sub-committee of the Aberdeen Har- 
bour Board, appointed to consider as to the advisability of 
purchasing a sand pump, to be fitted on to one of the new 
hoppers, it was resolved to recommend buying the pump. The 
estimated cost is 1,500/. 


THE ventilation of Ellenbrook Chapel has been carried out 
by Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., ventilating engineers, 
London and Glasgow, who have introduced their well-known 
patent “Grahtryx” exhaust roof ventilators for the extraction 
of the vitiated air, and their patent ‘ Grahtryx” fresh air inlet 
panel ventilators for the admission of pure fresh air without 
draughts. 

AT the church of St. Andrew’s, Radcliffe, the ceremonial 
dedication has just taken place of the decoration of the whole 
of the windows in the octagonal-shaped chancel of this pretty 

_ edifice, which have been filled with stained-glass. Twelve 
lights forming the seven windows have been filled with the 
following subjects from Our Lord’s Passion :—(1) The Supper 
in the House of Simon ; (2) The Entry into Jerusalem ; (3) 
Christ Purging the Temple ; (4) The Institution of the Holy 
Eucharist ; (5) Washing the Disciples’ Feet ; (6) The Agony 
in the Garden; (7) Christ before Caiaphas ; (8) Behold the 
Man; (9) The Way of the Cross; (10) The Betrayal; (11) 
The .Crucifixion ; (12) The Entombment. In each case the 
subject fills the whole light as far up as the spring of the arch, 
the rest being filled in with shields enclosed in foliated orna- 
ment, with border. The tracery above each window contains 
an angel holding a shield, upon which is shown some instru- 
ment of the Passion. The windows have been placed in the 


church by Mrs. Horton and Mrs. Wyld, members of the family 
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Black Lane, Radcliffe, and have been executed by Messrs. 
J. R. Lee & Co., Limited, Stained-Glass Works, Paradise 
Buildings, Birmingham. The work has given’ the highest 
satisfaction, and the design and colouring of the windows have 
been pronounced ‘to be quite unique. The same firm have 
recently fixed three large memorial windows in the new English 
church, Cadmabbia, Lake Como. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Grays Local Board: was held 
to consider the tenders for the sewerage and sewage disposal 
works. Hassall’s pipes will be used for a part of the works, 
iron pipes through the marsh and ordinary stoneware pipes for 
the remainder of the sewers.. The lowest tender for the general 
contract works was sent in by Mr. Band, of Peterborough, and 
after his tender had been reduced to 27,7677. by certain altera- 
tions in the -quantities; it was accepted by the Local Board, 
subject to the Local Government Board’s approval ot an addi- 
tional loan. The lowest tender for the iron pipes was 2,927/., 
and this was sent in by J. & S: Roberts ; but the discussion. 
of the iron pipe tenders was adjourned. Messrs. ‘Davey, 
Paxman & Co.; of Colchester, will supply the pumping 
machinery. Certain alterations had been made to the scheme, 
and the Local Board decided therefore to ask the Local Govern- 
ment Board to.increase the loan from 26,000/. to 36,000/., also- 
to advertise for a clerk of works. Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of 
Nottingham, is the engineer to the works. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Victoria Hotel, Bradford, has been recently acquired by 
the Great Northern Railway Company, and is to be entirely re- 
decorated and refitted. Messrs. Marsh, Jones & Cribb, of 
Boar Lane, Leeds, have secured the contract, which is from 
between 30,000/. and 40,o00/. The-sanitary arrangements ‘will 
be thoroughly overhauled, a complete installation of electric 
light will be placed in the building, lifts on the American 
principle will be provided, new staircases will be erected, anda 
hot-water heating apparatus will be arranged. 

THE Bournemouth Town Council have resolved to erect a 
capacious building, to be used as a rendezvous for visitors, on a 
plateau in the gardens near the Invalids’ Walk and the sea, 
and opposite Westover Villas. The cost of the building is not 
to exceed 30,000/. 
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THE Cheshire County Council have appointed a ‘committee 
to consider the question of asylum accommodation, and to 


report as to the desirableness of enlarging the existing asylums |: 


or of erecting a new asylum, either alone or in conjunction with 
other counties. rato fri 

THE Featherstone and District Local Board have decided 
to build a new Local Board room, surveyor’s house and: other 
buildings for storage purposes. | 

At the meeting of the Shirley and Freemantle Local 
Board of Health plans were adopted for the erection of new 
offices, and it was resolved to apply. for powers to borrow 
1,200/. for carrying out the work. . 

THE Toxteth Guardians have, by a majority of three votes, 
resolved to apply for powers to enable them to borrow 28,500/. 
for the building of a hospital, and 4,200/. for the furniture. 

THE Directors of the London and North-Western Railway 
‘Company have selected Messrs. Kirk & Randall to carry out 
the work of enlarging and altering Hampstead Heath Station, 
the scene of the late disaster, and the contractors have under- 
taken to complete the whole before the Whitsuntide holidays. 

AT a meeting of the Dundee Gas Commission held to con- 
sider as to the purchasing of a site in Commercial Street for the 
purpose of erecting new offices, it was agreed to offer the 
Police Commission 5,000/. for the site. 

THE Rugby Local Board have decided to purchase for the 
sum of 1,000/. twenty acres of land known as “Croop Hill,” in 
the parish of Bilston, for the purpose of building a hospital for 
infectious diseases. a 

THE Greenock Central Co-operative Society intend to build 
new premises in Roxburgh Street. Mr. Burn Stewart, Oxford 
Street, Glasgow, is the architect, and the building will cost 
12,000/, The first section, to cost 7,000/., will be proceeded 
with at once. ; 

THE report by Mr. Macfarlane Cameron, architect, 2 
‘George Street, Edinburgh, as to the enlargement of the County 
Buildings and the erection of a new front towards George IV. 
Bridge, has been submitted. The scheme suggested by Mr. 
Cameron is one more of addition than reconstruction, leaving 
intact the present halls, rooms and staircase, and giving a large 
addition for offices, secured by means of an evtresol floor in 
the new front, along with an entirely new attic floor over the 
whole building. The design submitted for the new front to 
George IV. Bridge is Classic, retaining the lines of the present 
building. . 


VARIETIES. 


AN inquiry has been held by Colonel Charles Henry Luard ~ 
R.E., one of the inspectors of the Local Government Board, 
with respect to sanction to borrow 9,191/. for works of sewerage. 
_Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, M.Inst.C.E., who had prepared the 
scheme, explained’ the plans, and afterwards conducted the 


| inspector over the line of proposed works. Colonel Luard 


expressed his approval of the scheme, and promised to report 
to. the Local Government Board in due course. 


As willbe seen in another paragraph, the Hampstead Heath 
Railway Station is to be enlarged. The objectionable obstruc- 
tion at the foot of the staircase has not been removed, we are 
informed by one who visited the station last week. 


THE late Mr. W. J. Beadel, who died on April 5, has left 
personalty of the gross value of 21,680/., the net value being 
under a nominal amount. 

THE Inverness County Council have authorised the Road 
Board to borrow 12,000/. for the reconstruction of the bridges 
destroyed “by the late flood, and an appeal is to be made to 
Parliament for a grant to meet the heavy expense. It is under- 
stood that 7,000/. is required for the Beauly bridge, 2,000/. for 
Cannich, and 2,o00/. for the Kilmorack bridge—three of the 
principal bridges destroyed by the flood. 


A SITE has been purchased near Bramley Church for the 
erection of a new Liberal Club for Bramley, at a cost of 700/. 


Ir is proposed to construct a central harbour to serve the 
fishing villages of Cairnbulg, Inverallochy and St. Combs, N.B. 
Mr. Stephenson, engineer to the Fishery Board, will make a 
general survey next month and report. 


On Wednesday, the 11th inst., the tenders were considered 
for the completion of the work on the third section of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. The acceptance of a tender was delayed 
till next week. It was decided sometime ago to accept the con- 
tract of Messrs. Whittaker Brothers, of Leeds, for the comple- 
tion of the work on the second section; but as they desired in 
some material respects to amend their tender, the contract has 
been let to Mr. Thomas Jackson, of Westminster, who has the 
contract for the first of the four sections. 


A LocaL GOVERNMENT Board inquiry has been held in 


Gloucester: respecting an application of the Corporation for 
power to borrow 7,000/. for extras on the Municipal Buildings. 
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Mr. JOHN CORBETT has offered Lo, 500/., with other property, 
for the erection and endowment of a hospital in the Stourbridge 


district. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


THE Royal Commission announce that applications for space 
in the British section of the Chicago Exhibition can only 
be received up to Saturday, May 21. Any applications received 
after that date will be filed, in case of any space becoming here- 
after available, but will not be included in the first allotment. 

THE number of men working on the buildings is now more 
than 6,00c. On some of the buildings work is proceeding day 
and night. 

It has been stated that Prince George of Wales will visit 
the exhibition. 

CEYLON will have several tea kiosks formed of native timber, 
including specimens of its exquisitely beautiful cabinet woods— 
ebony, satinwood, calamander, tamarind, nadun, suriyamara, 
&c. Descriptions appearing in Ceylon papers indicate that 
these kiosks will be of most elaborate design and finish, and 
that the tea industry will spare neither pains nor expense in 
drawing the attention of visitors to the merits of the fine 
flavoured beverage. 

THE women of Missouri intend to furnish the State building 
with carpets, rugs, &c., made of Missouri grown wool. Mis- 
souri schools of design will furnish the designs and the women 
will bear the expense of manufacture. 

THE Upper Michigan Peninsula has applied for 20,000 
square feet of space, and will fill it with mineral and timber 
products. It is proposed to show several cords of natural 
copper as it comes out of the mine and also the various sorts 
of iron. A complete working model of a mine with reduction 
works is also promised. In the State building will probably be 
a mantel of rough-beaten native copper and also a pillar of the 
same material, and the copper ore will be so chosen as to show 
the native silver that is often found with the copper. 

’ Miss ALICE RIDEOUT, of San Francisco, has been awarded 
the contract for sculptural work on the woman’s building. 
prepared the designs some time ago. She will receive 
8,200 dols. 


TREE trunks for the colonnades of the forestry building new “Section D. Catalogue.” 


have been received from Wisconsin, Montana, West Virginia, 
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California, Indiana, Ohio, Delaware, New Mexico, North 
Carolina and Connecticut. Thirty of the states will make con- 
tributions of this character. 

OF the 75,560,000 feet of lumber required for the buildings, 
docks and electric subways, 54,875,800 have been placed. Of 
iron and steel 39,490,900 lbs., or nearly 20,000 tons, are required. 
Of this nearly half is in place, and the remainder will all be in. 
position before June I. 

THE Legislature of Ohio has appropriated 25,000 dols. for a 
monument typifying the greatness of that state. The monu- 
ment, executed in bronze, will be 17 feet high. It will be put 
up in front of the Ohio building, and after the fair removed to 
Columbus and erected in front of the capitol. Life-sized figures 
of Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Chase, Stanton and other sons of 
Ohio will be grouped around the granite shaft. Cornelia, 
pointing to the inscription, “ There are my jewels,” will stand 
on a pedestal above the group. Levy T. Schofield, of Cleve- 
land, designed the shaft. 

It is probable that old Fort Dearborn will be reproduced in. 
the grounds. Fort Dearborn was a picturesque structure of the 
block-house description, built by the Government in 1803 as a 
garrison for troops and for their protection against hostile. 
Indians. Its first commander was Captain John Whistler, 
grandfather of Whistler the artist, now a resident of London. 

THERE has been formed a Woman’s Dormitory Association, 
the object of which is to furnish cheap living quarters for 
women visitors, particularly those of the industrial class and of 
limited means. Four huge hotels or dormitories will be 
erected. The site for one of them has been donated by Mr. 
George M. Pullman. It is a square only two blocks and a half 
from the northern entrance to the exposition grounds. This 
dormitory will be 450 by 150 feet, built in eight sections, so that 
there shall be no inside rooms, and will have a capacity for 
1,200 persons daily. The rooms will be varied in size, and 
plainly but neatly furnished. Sites for the other three dorimi- 
tories have not yet been selected. It is estimated that 130,000. 
women visitors will be accoramodated during the fair. 
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excellent descriptions are given in the letterpress, so that the 
catalogue may be said to be a monograph on pumps and water- 
supply apparatus. This machinery is set out to show how the 
needs may be met of mansions, estates, towns, villages, planta- 
tions, railways, steam and sailing vessels, waterworks, gas- 
works, mills, factories, farms, prisons, barracks, dockyards, and, 
indeed, for all purposes. Among the machinery are steam- 
pumping engines, portable and fixed, hand-pumping engines, 
hydraulic rams, windmill pumps, horse-power pumps, portable 
steam pumps, centrifugal pumps, deep well pumps, gas-power 
pumps, waterworks pumps, electric pumps, waterwheel pumps, 
combined pumping and driving engines, vertical mill pumps, 
plantation pumps, mining pumps, hydraulic pumps, hot-air 
pumps, sluice valves, hydrants (indoor and outdoor), fountains, 
watering apparatus, light-driving engines, tanks and cisterns, 
hydraulic sewer flusher, hose carts and reels, hose and fittings, 
&c. The catalogue will be found to contain many new illustra- 
tions of machinery for fire protection and water supply of 
country houses and other buildings, as well as combined electric, 
lighting, pumping and driving engines. 


VENTILATION OF SCHOOLS AND TUNNELS. 


MESSRS. JOHN GiBps & SON have received the following testi- 
monial from the Rev. Fr. Larkin, O.S.B., of St. Augustine’s 
Priory, 44 Great Howard Street, Liverpool :— 


“ Gentlemen,—I have very great pleasure in testifying to 
the complete success which has attended your efforts to venti- 
late the premises of our infants’ school in Little Howard Street. 
Your scheme, which is based on. thoroughly scientific and 
modern principles, has been carried out with the greatest care 
and efficiency ; and, considering the neighbourhood in which 
the school is situated, it is a great satisfaction for us to learn, 
from eminent medical and sanitary authorities, that, in respect 
both.of the purity and sufficiency of air admitted, our school is 
now better ventilated than most other schools in the city. In 
the name of the managers, I have, therefore, sincere pleasure 
in forwarding to you this expression of their complete satisfac- 
tion.—I am, gentlemen, yours truly (Signed) H. L. LARKIN, 
Manager.—Messrs. Gibbs & Son, 27 South John Street.” 


From the eminence of the manager the foregoing testi- 
monial is all sufficient. But it is only one among many which 


Messrs. Gibbs & Son have received. They justify the appoint- 
ment of the firm as contractors to the Admiralty, the Board of 
Works, and other Government departments. ia | 

We understand also that the competition for the important 
work of carrying out the ventilation of the new Mersey Aque- 
duct Tunnel, which has been constructed to contain the mains. 
conveying the water from the Liverpool Corporation’s Vyrnwy 
scheme, under the bed of the river Mersey, and which is now 
rapidly being brought to a successful issue, has been decided 
in favour of Messrs. John Gibbs & Son. A more difficult} test: 
of a system can hardly be imagined. 


THE CHURCH HAT PEG. 


THERE are few churchgoers who wear hats that will not be: 
compressed that have not suffered inconvenience nor given way 
to distraction on account of the safety of their hats during 
services. Many have, no doubt, envied the Hebrews, who are. 
not obliged to uncover their heads. It is feasible to construct 
seats that will afford a safe resting-place for hats, but they 
would be expensive, and require more area than can be com- 
monly afforded. Among all the remedies which have been 
proposed, the simplest, most efficacious, most ingenious, and. 
most generally applicable is one known as the Church Hat Peg;. 
and produced by Messrs. Anderson, of Liverpool. It is a hook 


which will secure any sort of hat from accident, for there is no- 


slipping away from the button which crowns the end. The 
hook is unobtrusive, there is no attempt at misplaced ornament 
in any part, and consequently it can be used in churches of all 
styles. 
people congregate and desire to be at ease about their hats. 


ARBITRATION CASE, 


AN interesting arbitration has just taken place at the Law 
Courts, which occupied five days in hearing, before Professor 
Henry Robinson, M.Inst.C.E., between Messrs. S. H. Johnson 
& Co., of Stratford, and the Hornsey Local Board, in connection 
with the payment for certain sewage pressing machinery at the 
Hornsey sewage works. The Board’s engineer (Mr. T. de 
Courcy Meade, M.Inst.C.E.) refused to certify for the final pay- 
ment for the machinery on the ground that it did not work to 
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his satisfaction. The Board finally removed the machinery and 
replaced it with other machinery of another firm. Messrs.” 
Johnson sued for the balance (Io per cent.), and the Board 
counterclaimed for the difference in cost between the machinery 
removed and that substituted. Mr. Meade gave evidence in 
support of the Board’s case, and his views were confirmed: by 
Mr. Santo Crimp, M.Inst.C.E., District Engineer of the London 
County Council, Mr. G. R. Strachan, Assoc. M. Inst.C.E.; of 


Westminster, and Mr. William Warner, of the firm of Goddard, | 


Massey & Warner, who erected the substituted machinery. On 
behalf of Messrs. Johnson, evidence was given by Mr. S. H. | 
Johnson, and Mr. Hutchinson, member of the firm, Mr. J. C. | 
Melliss, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., and by several of the men in the | 
employ of Messrs. Johnson. Professor Robinson has now | 
issued his award, which directs the Local Board to pay to. 
Messrs. Johnson the sum of 36/. 175. 6d. for a screen which was | 
not included in the contract, the Board not to pay Messrs. | 
Johnson the balance on the contract amount, and Messrs. | 
Johnson to pay to the Board 150/. as damages and also to bear 
the costs of the award. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES. 


Mr, H. Krnc, of Clarence Place, High Street, Kensington, 
W.,.is the patentee of a variety of sanitary appliances which 
are well worth attention. We give below an illustration of a 


patent manhole cover which is largely specified by sanitary 
authorities. Mr. King has quite recently patented an improve- 
ment on this, in the shape of a double-sealed manhole cover, 
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one of the grooves being filled with Russian tallow or soft 
soap, and the other with india-rubber.. The result is that the » 


‘cover is hermetically sealed against the escape of foul air. 


This is the only contrivance we know of that is absolutely air- 
tight. We hope to give an illustration of it shortly. Mr. 
King makes a specialty of inlet ventilators, as below, and also 
of a patent system of house-drainage construction, the result 


of eighteen years’ experience of practical work. This system” 
received a prize medal at the International Health Exhibition, ° 
1884, and it may be briefly described as the emptying of rain 
and bath water, cistern waste, scullery and housemaid’s sinks 
over a gully outside the house; a full-bored ventilating soil- 
pipe taken above the eaves ; an intercepting trap and inspection 
manhole between the house drain and main drain ; and air inlet . 
to the access chamber. The medical press have warmly com- 
mended this system, and it no doubt merits all the success it 
receives. 


TECHNICAL EDUCA TION, 


UNDER the auspices of the Sanitary Institute and the Norfolk 
County Council a lecture was delivered on “ Scavenging and 
the Disposal of Refuge and Sewage” at Blackfriars Hall, 
Norwich, by Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, M.Inst.C.E. The lecture 
was well attended, principally by intended candidates for 
positions of inspectors of nuisances. The lecturer went very 
fully into the question of collection and disposal of refuse. He 
described the street orderly system which has been in use in the 
City of London many years, and then gave some interesting | 
figures as to various methods and the cost of removal of street 
refuse, watering streets and the use of rotary brushes and other 
machines for the cleansing of streets and the removal of snow. 
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He described at length the various systems now in use for the after five days, 0°8; total solids in solution, 3°76; reaction, 
collection and disposal of house refuse, dealing very fully with | slightly acid. 2. Vyrnwy, after filtration, taken at the main 
the subject of refuse cremation and other systems in use south side of Manchester Ship Canal on April 1, 1892, parts of 
throughout the country. Commencing with the Fryer’s lead dissolved, 0°8 ; solids in solution, 6°68 ; reaction, neutral. 
Destructor, Mr. Meade described the various systems which | 3. Sample of Rivington water, April 4, 1892, parts -of lead 
have been tried with more or less success in the principal towns dissolved, 0°23 ; solidsin solution, 8°76 ; reaction, slightly acid. 
in England and Scotland ; he described the fume cremator, Lead is a cumulative poison, and small quantities affect a few 
which is used in connection with the destructor, and the various | individuals much more readily than most people. For these 
improvements which have taken place in furnaces for destroying | reasons the unfiltered Vrynwy sample would be objectionable 
refuse. The furnaces known as the “Perfectus” Destructor, for public supply ; and the filtered sample, on the other hand, 
the Horsfall Destructor, the system devised by Mr. Young of takes up less lead than ordinary Rivington water. The cause 
Glasgow, that of Mr. Heeley, the new furnace invented for Mr. | of the action upon lead is twofold :—(1) The peaty matter in 
Whiley, of Manchester, and others were fully dealt with. The | the water, and (2) the acidity of the water. Filtration removes 
midden system was also described, and the lecturer con- the greater part of the first cause, while the second cause can 
cluded with a short description of the various systems now | be remedied either by admixture with a sufficient proportion of 
adopted for the purification of sewage. alkaline water, or by the addition of a small, carefully-calcu- 

_A few questions which had been given by the lecturer were | lated quantity of either milk of lime or soda ash previous to 
printed and distributed amongst the students by Mr. Widdows, | filtration.” ; 
the principal of the technical school at Norwich. Mr. J. Parry, the water engineer, reported as follows :— 
At the conclusion of the lecture a vote of thanks was passed | “ With reference to the report of Professor Campbell Brown.as. 
to the lecturer, and a request, was made that he would have the | to the action of Vyrnwy water upon lead, the water engineer 
principal portions of his lecture transcribed and printed for the begs to state that in consequence of the delivery of Vyrnwy 
use of those interested. water through the temporary tube being stopped, it has not 
been practicable since the resolution of the committee passed 
on March 15 to obtain samples of mixed water as actually 
delivered to the city prior to that date. The sample of Vyrnwy 
LIVERPOOL WATER SUPPLY. filtered water examined by Professor Brown was drawn from 
A \WEETING of the Water Committee was held on Tuesday. the aqueduct on the Cheshire side of the Mersey, and repre- 
Mr. George F. Deacon, engineer of the Vyrnwy works, pre- sents the Vyrnwy water, flowing at the rate of about four million 
sented the following report as to the Vyrnwy aqueduct tunnel gallons per day, after passing through the aqueduct from Lake 
under the Mersey :—“ The various operations to be performed Vyrnwy to Oswestry, after filtration at the Oswestry works, and 
before the completion of the work have hitherto been carried after passing through the aqueduct from Oswestry to the 
out within the times originally allotted to them, and I believe Mersey. It is therefore the closest approximation that could 
that similar satisfactory progress will be made in future. Under be obtained to the water as previously delivered into Prescot 
these circumstances the 12-inch bypass pipes may be expected reservoir. The reduced action of the filtered Vyrnwy water on 
to be fixed by the end of the present month. These pipes are lead, as compared with the unfiltered water, is partly due to the 


now on the ground.” influence of the limestone tunnels through which the water 
The following reports on the action of water on lead were «flows at Cynynion and Llanforda, as well as to the effect: of 
submitted :— passing through the sand filter-beds. With regard to the 


Dr. J. Campbell Brown reported on the action upon lead of action of the Rivington water upon lead, the engineer would 
sample of water received from the water engineer for Liverpool, remind the committee that when public attention was called to 


1892 :—“ The following samples were allowed to-stand upon this subject in 1886, through the reports of lead poisoning in 
sheets of lead for five days, and the amount of lead dissolved Huddersfield and Sheffield, he submitted to Dr. -Campbell 
was then estimated:—-1. From Lake Vyrnwy, unfiltered, Brown samples of water drawn from new lead pipes in various 


March 21, 1892, parts of lead dissolved in every 100,000 parts parts of the city district after standing for over twelve hours in 
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contact with the lead. Dr. Brown then reported that in dis- 
tricts supplied with well water and with mixed Rivington and 
well waters there was no trace whatever of Jead, and in the few 
districts supplied wholly with unmixed Rivington water only a 
slight and unimportant trace of lead was discovered. No un- 
mixed Vyrnwy water has yet been supplied to the city.” 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


AT an examination for local surveyors and inspectors of 
nuisances, held at Derby, April 28 and 29, five candidates pre- 
sented themselves as local surveyors, and thirty-six candidates 
presented themselves as inspectors of nuisances. Questions 
were set to be answered in writing on the 28th, and the candi- 
dates were examined vz7vd voce on the 29th. The following 
four candidates were certified to be competent, as regards their 
sanitary knowledge, to discharge the duties of local sur- 
veyors :—Joseph Goddard, Springfield Farm, Chinley, Chapel- 
en-le-Frith ; William Samuel Green, Idrigehay, Derby ; Henry 
james Kilford, borough surveyor, Ilkeston ; and Mason Outram, 
Mill House, Dronfield, Sheffield. 


ADVERTISING IN CANADA. 


THE Canadian Architect in an article says :—John Wanamaker, 
who can claim to speak from experience, says :—“ I never in my 
life used such a thing as a poster or dodger or handbill. My 
plan for fifteen years has been to buy so much space in the 
newspaper and fill it up with what I wanted. I would not give 
an advertisement in a newspaper of 500 circulation for 5,000 
‘dodgers or posters. If I wanted to sell cheap jewellery or run 
a gambling scheme I might use posters, but I would not insult 
a decent reading public with handbills. The class of people 
who read such things are poor material to look to for support 
in mercantile affairs. I deal directly with the publisher. 1 say 
to him, ‘How long will you let me run a column of matter 
through your paper for 100 dols. or 500 dols.?’ as the case 
may be. I let him do the figuring, and if I think he is not 
trying to take more than his share I give him the copy. I lay 
aside the profits on a particular line of goods for advertising 
purposes. The first year I laid aside 3,000 dols. ; last year I 
laid aside and spent 40,000 dols. I have done better this year 
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Ye 


.excavations to be made. 
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and shall increase that sum as the profits warrant it. I owe 
my success to the newspapers.” 


FOUNDATIONS AND WALLS IN NEW YORK, 


THE following regulations will. henceforth be: put in force in 
New York for the construction of foundations and walling :— 

All excavations shall be properly guarded and protected so 
as to prevent the same from becoming dangerous to life or limb, 
and shall be sheet-piled where necessary, to prevent the adjoin- 
ing earth from caving in, by the person or persons causing the 
Whenever an examination of either 
earth or rock for building or other purposes shall be intended 
to be, or shall be carried to the depth of more than 1o feet 
below the curb, the person or persons causing such excavation 
to be made shall at all times, from the commencement until the 
completion thereof, if afforded the necessary license to enter on 
the adjoining land and not otherwise, at his or their own ex- 
pense, preserve any adjoining or contiguous wall or walls from 
injury, and support the same by proper foundations, so that the 
said wall or walls shall be and remain practically as safe as 
before such excavation was commenced, whether the said 
adjoining or contiguous wall or walls are down more or less 
than Io feet below the curb. If such excavation shall not be 
intended to be, or shall not be, carried to a depth of more than 
10 feet below the curb, the owner or owners of such adjoining 
or contiguous wall or walls shall preserve the same from injury, 
and so support the same by proper foundations that it or they 
shall be and remain practically as safe as before such excava- 
tion was commenced, and shall be permitted to enter upon the 
premises where such excavation is being made for that purpose 
when necessary. 

In case an adjoining party wall is intended to be used by the 
person or persons causing the excavation to be made, and such 
party wall is in good condition and sufficient for the uses of the 
adjoining building, then and in such case the person or persons 
causing the excavations to be made shall, at his or their own 
expense, preserve such party wall from injury and support the 
same by proper foundations, so that said party wall shall be 
and remain practically as safe as before the excavation was 
commenced. If the person or persons whose duty it shall be 
to preserve or protect any wall or walls from injury shall neglect 
or fail so to do after having had a notice of twenty-four hours 
from the superintendent of buildings, then the superintendent 


CH!CaGO EXHIBITION, 1893. 
APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE. 
OTICE is given that Applications can only 


be received up to Saturday, May 21. 
Any applications received after that date will be filed, in 


case of any space becoming hereafter available, but will not 
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be included in the allotment. 


HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD, 
Secretary. 


ANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMS.—Gentle- 


men rapidly prepared on improved system by corre- 
spondence for forthcoming EXAMS. for SANITARY IN- 
SPECTORS, by most successful Coach, haying twenty years’ 
practical experience in drainage, sewering, road-making, &c. 
No books or other help required.—Terms and testimonials of 
“Sanitary Engineer,’' 29 Galveston Road, Putney, London. 


heal cee! INST.TUTE, LONDON. 


Gentlemen prepared for the Inspector's, Surveyor’s and 
dther Exams. of above Institute by a certificated Inspector 
and Surveyor. Full First Honours Plumbing and Sanitation. 
Honorus Medallist and Certificated in Hygiene, Building Con- 
struction, Mechanics, &c. Upwards 140 recent successes San. 
Inst._For Prospectus, testimonials, &c., apply, ‘Mem. San. 
Inst.’’ Box 71, Office of this Paper. 


UILDER’S BUSINESS FOR SALE.—For 


immediate Sale by private treaty, as a going concern, the 


LONDON. 


ESTIMATES -GIVEN: TO-ARCHITECTS:-OWN: DESIGNS: 


MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


H.-P. PORTABLE ENGINE, by Burrows 


Y, 
10 & Stewart, thoroughly overhauled, and put in first- 
class working order. 
VERTICAL BOILER, 8 feet 6 inches high by 3 feet 6 inches 


25 MOORGATR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1849, 
Members’ Capital over 1} Millions. 


Interest paid half-yearly. popes te sy rivetted in vertical seams, all fittings and 
repayable gag ENGINE, by Crossley, 8 h.-p., in first-class condition. 
or at Interest STEAM DERRICK to lift 30 cwt., 43 feet jib, nearly new. 
6 feet, 7 feet 6 inches, and 8 feet MORTAR MILLS. 
Two WOODFORD Patent CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS. 
One 4-inch CENTRIFUGAL PUMP, by Gwynne. 
ditto/ 
One four-cutfer MOULDING MACHINE. 
ELEPHANT MOULDING, SHAPING, and RECESSING 
MACHINE, by A. Ransome & Co. 
CIRCULAR SAW BENCH, with Rising Spindle, Self-act Feed, 


only, 
J. A FISHER, Secretary. 


TYPE-WRITING, 


One 8-inch 


SPECIFICATIONS. AND BILDS | 0 ee eee seam uxoire. 


Correctly TYPED with NEATNESS, PROMPTNESS, and at 


15 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


ANCASTER STONE CO, 


Continue to work 
worked by Messrs the Old Ancaster Stone Quarries former! 


Gheo game fine quality as heretofo: 


|. The above and a large stock of other Engines and Machines, 
OF UANTITIE in first-class condition, for Sale or Hire cheap. 
Q Ss Can be seen at LEWIS & LEWIS’S, Wandsworth Bridge 
Wharf, Fulham, London, S$.W. Telegrams, “Lewises, London.’ 
| MACHINERY PURCHASED FOR CASH. 


OR SALE, Priestman’s “A” STEAM 
CRANE, with three grabs, on barge 60 feet long. Suitable 
for river or'canal, or could be taken outand worked stationary. 


—Apply, Messrs. JOHNS Bros., Engineers Lechlade, Glouces- 
tershire. 


Moderate Rates. 


ANCLO-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, 


. KIRK & PARRY, and to supply Stone of 


OFFICES :—JERMYN STREET, SLEAFORD, 


LEAN ROUGH SAND FOR SALE.—4s. 3d. 
s ital ton tn trucks at Paddington.—JouN ‘Mackay, Maiden. 


old-established BUSINESS of a BUILDER and CONTRACTOR, 
carried on for the last thirty-five years by the late Mr. Thomas 
Taylor (established by his father over seventy years ago), at 
Hall Lane, Walsall, Staffordshire; together with the Property, 
comprising extensive Shopping and Yards, with two en- 
trances; the whole of the Stock-in-Trade, horses, carts and 
the valuable Goodwill, the only reason for disposal being the 
death of the proprietor. This offers an exceptionally good and 
thoroughly genuine opportunity of acquiring one of the best 
and oldest Builder and Contractor’s Businesses in the thriving 
town of Walsall, as the late Mr. Taylor had an extensive 
connection amongst the best-known residents of Walsall and 
district. 


For further particulars apply to Mr. ABRAHAM BAKER, 
Solicitor, Bloxwich; or to Mr. WALTER HUGHES, Auctioneer, 
79 Park Street, Walsall. : 


IMRLEDON. — To be SOLD,.a_ good 


general BUILDER'S BUSINESS in all branches of job- 
bing work, that has been successfully carried on by the 
present proprietor for over twenty years in the best and cen- 
tral part of the town. This is a real opportunity for a good 
steady man with a practical knowledge of the business. The 
premises consist of good large workshop, large yard and 
storage, eight-roomed house, and office for business.—Apply to 
W. JAMS, 17 Thornton Road, Wimbledon. 


RICKWORKS for SALH. Twenty-eight 


acres, near London. Freehold, railway siding, fully 
equipped, established business. Very low price. Owner going 
away. Unusual opportunity.—J. JOPLING, Arbitrator and 
Valuer to the Trade, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, 
T.ondon, E.C. 


HE TOWER FURNISHING COMPANY, 
Limited, Supply Goods on Hire direct from Manufacturers. 
One, Twoor Three reams" Credit, without Seourity. Purchasers 
have the choice of 100 Wholesale Houses. Call or Write for 
Prospectus.—Address, SECRETARY 48 Great Tower Street, E.C. 


For Miscellaneous Advts, see pages xiv. and xy. 
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of buildings may enter upon the premises and employ such 
labour and furnish such materials and take such steps as in his 
judgment may be necessary to make the same safe and secure, 
or to prevent the same from becoming unsafe or dangerous, at 
the expense of the person or persons last herein referred to. 
Any party doing the said work or any part thereof under and 
by direction of the said superintendent may bring and maintain 
an action against the person or persons last herein referred to, 
to recover the value of the work done and materials furnished 
in and about the said premises, in the same manner as if he 
had been employed to do the said work by the said person or 
persons. 

When an excavation is made on any lot, and it is intended 
to use part of such excavation, or either the side or the rear of 
the lot, as an area or space for light and air, the person or 
persons causing such excavation to be made shall build at his 
or their own cost and expense a retaining-wall of sufficient 
strength to support the adjoining earth, and such retaining-wall 
shall be carried to the height of the adjoining earth. 

Every building, except buildings erected upon wharves or 
piers on the water front, shall have foundations laid not less 
than 4 feet below the surface of the earth, on the solid ground 
or level surface of rock or upon piles or ranging timbers. Piles 
intended for a wall, pier or post to rest upon shall not be less 
than 5 inches in diameter at the smallest end, and shall be 
spaced not more than 30 inches on centres or nearer if required 
by the superintendent of buildings, and they shall be driven to 
a solid bearing. No pile shall be weighted with a load exceed- 
ing 40,000 pounds. The tops of all piles shall be cut off below 
the lowest water-line. When required, concrete shall be 
rammed down in the interspaces between the heads of the piles 
toa depth and thickness of not less than 12 inches and for 
1 foot in width outside of the piles. Where ranging and cap- 
ping timbers are laid on piles for foundations they shall be of 
hard wood not less than 6 inches thick and properly joined 
together, and their tops laid below the water-line. When crib 
footings of iron or steel are used below the water level, the 
same shall be entirely coated with coal-tar, paraffin varnish or 
other suitable preparation before being placed in position. 
When footings of iron or steel for columns are placed below the 
water level they shall be similarly coated for preservation 
against rust. 

Foundation walls shall be construed to include all walls 
and piers built below the curb level or nearest tier of beams to 


posts or beams. Foundation walls shall. be built of stone or 
brick. If built of stone, they shall be at least 8 inches thicker 
than the wall next above them to a depth of 12 feet below the 
curb level; and for every additional ro feet, or part thereof, 
deeper, they shall be increased 4 inches in thickness. If built 
of brick, they shall be at least 4 inches thicker than the wall 
next above them to a depth of 12 feet below the curb level ; 
and for every additional Io feet, or part thereof, deeper, they 
shall be increased 4 inches in thickness. The footing or base 
course shall be of stone or concrete, or both, or of concrete and 
stepped-up brickwork, of sufficient thickness and area to safely 
bear the weight to be imposed thereon ; if the footing or base 
course be of concrete, the concrete shall not be less than 
12 inches thick ; if of stone, the stones shall be not less than 
2 by 3 feet, and at least 8 inches in thickness for walls, and at 
least 12 inches wider than the bottom width of said walls, and 
not less than Io inches in thickness if under piers, columns or 
posts, and at least 12 inches wider on all sides than the bottom 
width of said piers, columns or posts. All base stones shall be 
well bedded and laid crosswise, edge to edge. Ii stepped-up 
footings of brick are used in place of stone, above the concrete, 
the steps or off-sets, if laid in single courses, shall each not 
exceed 14 inches ; or if laid in double courses, then each shall 
not exceed 3 inches, starting with the brickwork covering the 
entire width of the concrete, so as to properly distribute the 
load to be imposed thereon. 

If, in place of a continuous foundation wall, isolated piers 
are to be built to support the superstructure, where the nature 
of the ground and the character of the building make it neces- 
sary, inverted arches shall be turned between the piers, at least 
12 inches thick and of the full width of the piers, and resting 
upon a continuous bed of concrete of sufficient area, and at least 
18 inches thick ; or two footing courses of large stone may be 
used, the bottom course to be laid crosswise, edge to edge, and 
the top course laid lengthwise, end to end ; or one course of 
concrete and one course of stone. The stones shall not be less 
than ro inches thick in each course, and the concrete shall not 
be less than 18 inches thick, and the area of the lower course 
shall be equal to the area of the base course that would be 
required under a continuous wall, and the outside pier shall be 
secured to the second piers with suitable iron rods and plates. 
All stone walls 24 inches or less in thickness shall have at least 
one header extending through the wall in every 3 feet in height 
from the bottom of the wall, and in every 4 feet in length, and 


the curb, to serve as supports for walls, piers, columns, girders, | if over 24 inches in thickness, shall have one header for every 
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MAW & CO., LIMITED, will forward on application vattern Books or Special Designs, with Estimates 
for all kinds of Floor and Wall Tiling. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Show-rooms of 
their appointed London Agents, Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.- ein 
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6 superficial feet on both sides of the wall, and running into the 
wall at least 2 feet. All headers shall be ‘at least 18 inches in 
width and 8 inches in thickness, and consist of good flat stones. 
No stone shall be laid in such walls in any other posicion than 
on its natural bed. Before the walls of buildings are carried 
up above the foundation walls, the cellars shall: “be connected 
with the street sewers. Should there be no sewer in the street, 
or if the cellars are below tide level or below the sewer level, 
then provision shall be made by the owner to prevent water 
accumulating in the cellars. 

In buildings where the space under the sidewalk is_ utilised, 
a sufficient stone or brick wall shall be built to retain the road- 
way of the street, and the side, end, or party walls of such build- 
ing shall extend ‘ander the sidewalk of sufficient thickness to 
such wall. The roofs of all vaults shall be of incombustible 
material. Openings in the roofs of vaults for the admission of 
coal or light shall be covered with lens lights in iron frame, or 
with iron covers having a rough surface, and rabbeted flush 
with the sidewalk. When areas are covered over, iron, or iron 
and glass combined, stone or other incombustible material shall 
be used, and sufficient strength in such coverings shall be pro- 
vided to insure safety to persons walking on the same, and to 
carry the loads which may be placed thereon. Open areas 
shall be properly protected with suitable railings. 

The basement walls of dwelling-houses not over 35 feet in 
height and not over 20 feet in width shall not be less than 
12 inches thick, if of brick. The other walls shall not be less 
than 8 inches thick; but no’ party-wall in any such building 
shall be less than 12 inches thick. The walls of all dwelling- 
houses, whether called tenement-houses, apartment-houses, flats, 
hotels or other buildings which are to be used for residence 
purposes 26 feet or less in width between walls, and also the walls 
of school-houses which are hereafter erected, or which may be 
altered to be used as herein specified, over 35 feet in height and 
not over 50 feet in height, shall not be less than 12 inches thick 
above the foundation-wall ; but no wall shall be built having a 
12-inch thick portion measuring vertically more than 50 feet. 
If over 50 feet in height and not over 60 feet in height the walls 
shall not be less than 12 inches thick above the basement if a 
high-stoop house, and not less than 16 inches thick in the first 
storey if not a high-stoop house. If over 60 feet in height and 


not over 75 feet in height, the walls shall not be less than 
16 inches thick to the height of 25 feet or to the nearest tier of 
beams to that height, and from thence not less than 12 inches 
thick to the top. ( 


If over 75 feet in height and not over 85 feet 


OF FIRE PROTECTION. 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS 
inspect existing Water Supply and 
Protective 
and 
means for improvement. 
undertake the whole of the work of 

providing ¢ complete systems. 


Fire 
Estates, 


hydrants and Mains fitted up by Merryweather & Sons, 
at Wemyss Casile, Fifeshire. 


“EMPRESS” WINDOW BLINDS. 


EMBROIDERED ON BOTH SIDES. 


Architects are invited to inspect this artistic blind, suitable to every style| | 


of decoration. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


JO RR Ei A TE. 


ART WINDOW BLIND MANUFACTURER, 
386 CALEDONIAN ROAD, AND 2 OFFORD ROAD, 


LONDON, N. 


‘“‘Fire Protection of Mansions.” 
By J. C. MERRYWEATHER. 3s. 6d 


“Water Supply to Mansions.” 
A Practical I ‘amphlet, Is. 
} H oO Ww STOC @ 


63 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
WRITE— 


CREENWICH ROAD, LONDON, $..|CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, 


in height, the walls shall not be less than 20 inches thick to the 
height of 2c feet or to the nearest tier of beams to that height, 

thence not less than 16 inches thick to the height of.60 feet or 
to the nearest tier of bears to that height, and ‘from thence not 
less than 12 inches thick to the top. If over 85 feet,in height 
and not over 100 feet in height, the walls shall not be less than 
24 inches thick to the height of 35 feet or to the nearest tier of 
beams to that height, thence not less than 20 inches.thick to the 
height of 75 feet or to the nearest tier of beams to that height, 
and from thence not less than 16 inches thick to the top. If 
over 100 feet in height and not over 115 feet in height, the walls 
shall not be less than 28 inches thick to the height | of : 25 feet or 
to the nearest tier of beams to that height, thence not less than 
24 inches thick to the height of 50 feet or to the nearest tier of 
beams to that height, thence not less than 20 inches thick to 
the height of 90 feet or to the nearest tier of beams to that 
height, and from thence not less than 16 inches thick to the top. 

If over 115 feet in height each additional 25 feet in height, or 
part thereof, next above the curb shall be increased 4 inches in 
thickness, the upper 115 feet of wall remaining the same as 
specified for a wall of that height. 

_ All non-bearing walls of buildings hereinbefore in this sec- 
tion specified may be 4 inches less in thickness, provided, 
however, that none are less than 12 inches thick, except as 
hereinafter specified. Eight-inch brick partition walls may be 
built to support the beams in such buildings in which the dis- 
tance between the walls is not over 33 feet, provided that no 
clear span is over 26 feet ; but no such partition wall shall be 
built having an 8-inch thick portion measuring vertically more 
than 50 feet. This clause shall not be construed to prevent the 
use of iron girders or iron girders and columns, or piers of 
masonry, for the support of the walls and ceilings over any 
room which has a clear span of more than 26 feet between 
walls. If the clear span is to be over 26 feet, then the bearing 
walls shall be increased 4 inches in thickness for every 124 feet 
or part thereof that said span is over 26 feet. Whenever two 
or. more dwelling-houses shall be constructed not over 
12 feet 6 inches in width and not over 50 feet high, the alternate 
centre wall between any two such houses shall be of brick not 
less than 8 inches thick above the foundation wall ;; but no 
such wall shall have an 8-inch thick portion measuring verti- 
cally more than 50 feet ; and the ends of the floor beams shall 
be so separated that 4 inches of brickwork will be between the 
beams where they rest on the said centre wall. In no case 
shall either end of a beam or beams rest on stud partitions. 
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The walls of all warehouses, stores, factories and stables, In case iron or wooden girders, supported by iron or wooden 
25 feet or less in width between walls, shall not be less than | columns or piers of masonry are substituted in place of brick 
12 inches thick to the height of 4o feet. If over 4o feet in partition walls, the building may be 75 feet wide and 210 feet 
height and not over 60 feet in height, the walls shall not be less | deep, and when the building is located on a corner, it may be 
than 16 inches thick to the height of 4o feet or to the nearest | 100 feet wide and 105 feet deep, but not wider nor deeper, 
tier of beams to that height, and not less than 12 inches thick | except in case of fireproof buildings which may be constructed 
from thence to the top. If over 60 feet in height and not over | as hereinafter provided for in section 484 of this title. In case 
75 feet in height, the walls not to be less than 20 inches thick | the walls of any building are less than 25 feet apart, and less 
to the height of 25 feet or to the nearest tier of beams to that | than 4o feet in depth, or there are cross walls which intersect 
height, and from thence not less than 16 inches thick to tlhe | the wall, not more than 40 feet distant or between the same, or 
top. If over 75 feet in height and not over 85 feet in height, | piers or buttresses built into the walls, the interior walls may 
the walls shall not be less than 24 inches thick to the height of | be reduced in thickness in just proportion to the number of 
20 feet or to the nearest tier of beams to that height ; thence | cross walls, piers, or buttresses, and their nearness to each 
not less than 20 inches thick to the height of 60 feet or to the | other, provided, however, that this clause shall not apply to 
nearest tier of beams to that height, and thence not less than | walls below 60 feet in height, and that no such wall shall be 
16 inches thick to the top. If over 85 feet in height and not less than 12 inches thick at the top, and gradually increased in 
over 100 feet in height, the walls shall not be less than 28 inches | thickness by set-offs to the bottom ; and the superintendent of 
thick to the height of 25 feet or to the nearest tier of beams to | buildings is hereby authorised and empowered to decide 
that height ; thence not less than 24 inches thick to the height | (except where herein otherwise provided for) how much the 
of 50 feet’ or to the nearest tier of beams to that height ; thence walls herein mentioned may be permitted to be reduced in 
not less than 20 inches thick to the height of 75 feet or to the | thickness, according to the peculiar circumstances of each case, 
nearest tier of beams to that height, and thence not less than | without endangering the strength and safety of the building. 
16 inches thick to the top. If over 100 feet in height, each The walls of churches, theatres, foundries, machine shops, 
additional 25 feet in height or part thereof, next above the | car or stage-houses, armouries, public markets not over two 
curb, shall be increased 4 inchesin thickness, the upper 100 feet storeys in height, and other buildings of a public character, 
of wall remaining the same as specified for a wall of that shall in no case be less than is in this title specified for ware- 
height. houses, and said buildings shall have, in addition thereto, such 
If there is to be a clear span of over 25 feet between walls, piers or buttresses as, in the judgment of the superintendent of 
the bearing walls shall be 4 inches more in thickness than is buildings, may be necessary to make a safe and substantial 
in this section specified, for every 12} feet, or fraction thereof, building. 
that said walls are more than 25 feet apart. All buildings, not One-storey structures not exceeding a height of 15 feet may 
excepting dwellings, that are over 105 feet in depth, without a__ be built with 8-inch walls when the bearing walls are not more 
cross wall, or proper piers or buttresses, shall have the side or than 19 feet apart, and the length of the 8-inch bearing walls 
bearing walls increased in thickness 4 inches more than is does not exceed 35 feet. 
specified in the respective sections of this title for the thickness Curtain walls of brick built in between iron or steel columns 
of walls for every 105 feet or part thereof that said buildings and supported wholly or in part on iron or steel girders, shall 
ate over 105 feet in depth. In all stores, warehouses and fac- not be less than 12 inches thick for 50 feet of the uppermost 
tories over 25 feet in width between walls, in which there shall height thereof, or to the nearest tier of beams to that measure- 
be brick partition walls, or girders supported on iron or wooden ment, in any building so constructed, and every lower section of 
columns or piers of masonry, the partition walls or girders 50 feet or to the nearest tier of beams to such vertical measure- 
shall be so placed that the space between any two partition ment, or part thereof, shall have a thickness of 4 inches more 
walls or girders shall not exceed 25 feet, and the ironor wooden than is required for the section next above it, down to the tier of 
columns or piers of masonry and girders shall be made of beams nearest to the curb level ; and thence downwardly the 
sufficient strength and size to bear safely the weight and any thickness of walls shall increase in the ratio prescribed in 
lateral strain to be imposed upon them. section 474 of this title for the thickness of foundation walls. 


ELECTRIC LI 


EL. BERRY, HARRISON & CO., 


Offices and Showrooms :—LYRIC CHAMBERS, WHITCOMBE STREET, W.C. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


RECHN IEW Sri DWwNADMO. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 


. DUFFY'S PATENT 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 
Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WooD FLOORING COMPANY, Ld., 


Chief Office and Works: -Vauxhall Walk and Glasshouse Street, London, S.E 
NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD uB WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


House Cistern, fitted 
_with a Cistern Filter. PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever» Cistern 
Y and superior to any others. Vide Professor Frankland's Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866 ; November 1867; Filters. 


and May 1870, The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 
Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


Patronised ard used by Her Majest ] 
y the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
at Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connanght at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Oambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and at the 
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In all walls the same amount of materials may be used in 
piers or buttresses. Curtain walls may be made 4 inches less 
in thickness than is specified respectively for walls of dwellings, 
and buildings other than dwellings, but no curtain wall shall ‘be 
less than 12 inches thick. If any horizontal section through 
any part of any bearing wall in any building shows more than 
25 per cent. area of flues and openings, the said wall shall be 
increased 4 inches in thickness for every Io per cent., or frac- 
tion thereof, of flue or opening area in excess of 25 per cent. 
Every pier built of brick, containing less than 9 superficial feet 
at the base, supporting any beam, “girder, arch or column on 
which a wall rests, or lintel spanning an opening over 10 feet 
and supporting a wall, shall at intervals of not over 30 inches | 
apart in height have built into it a bond stone not less than 
4 inches thick, or a cast-iron plate of sufficient strength, and 
the full size of the piers. All piers shall be built of stone or 
good, hard, well-burnt brick laid in cement mortar. Isolated 
brick piers "shall not exceed twelve times their least dimensions. 
Stone posts for the support of posts or columns above shall not 
be used in the interior of any building. For piers fronting ona | 
street the bond stones may conform with the kind of stone used 
for the trimmings of the front. Where walls or piers are built 
of coursed stones, with dressed level beds and vertical joints, 
the superintendent of buildings shall have the right to allow 
such walls or piers to be built of a less thickness than specified , 
for brickwork, but in no case shall said walls or piers be less 
than three-quarters of the thickness provided for brickwork. In 
all brick walls every sixth course shall be a heading course, 
cxeept where walls are faced with brick in running bond, in 
which latter case every sixth course shall be bonded into the 
backing by cutting the course of the face brick and putting in 
diagonal headers behind the same, or by splitting the face 
brick in half and backing the same with a continuous row of 
headers. 

All stone used for the facing of any building, and known as 
ashlar, shall not be less than 4 inches thick. Stone ashlar shall 
be anchored to the backing and the backing shall be of such 
thickness as to make the walls (independent of the ashlar) 
conform as to thickness with the requirements of sections 476 
and 477 of this title. Iron ashlar plates used in imitation of 
stone ashlar on the face of a wall must be backed up with the 
same thickness of brickwork as stone ashlar. 

Walls heretofore buiit for or used as party walls, whose © 
thickness at the time of their erection was in accordance with 
the requirements of the then existing laws, but which are not 


| buildings may require. 


in accordance with the requirements of this title, may be used 
if in good condition for the ordinary uses of party walls, pro- 
vided the height of the same be not increased. In case it is 
desired to increase the height of existing party or independent 
walls, which walls are less in thickness than required under this 
title, the same shall be done by a lining of brickwork to form a 
combined thickness with the old wall of not less than 4 inches 
more than the thickness required for a new wall corre- 
sponding with the total height of the wall when so increased in 
height. The said linings shall be supported on proper founda- 
tions and carried up to such height as the superintendent of 
No lining shall be less than 8 inches 
in thickness, and all lining shall ‘be laid up in cement mortar 


| and thoroughly anchored to the old brick walls with suitable 


wrought-iron anchors, placed 2 feet apart and properly fastened 
or driven into the old walls in rows alternating vertically and 
horizontally with each other, the old walls being first cleaned of 
plaster or other coatings where any lining is to be built against 
thesame. Any building, the erection of which was commenced 
in accordance with specifications and plans submitted to and 
approved by the superintendent of buildings prior to the 
passage of this Act, if properly constructed and in safe condi- 
tion, may be completed or built upon in accordance with the 
requirements of law as to the thickness of walls in force at the 
time when such specifications and plans were approved. 

In no case shall any wall or walls of any buildings be carried 
up more than two storeys in advance of any other wall, except 
by permission of the superintendent of buildings. The front, 
rear, side and party walls shall be properly bonded together, or 
anchored to each other every 6 feet in their height by wrought- 
iron tie anchors, not less than 1} inches by three-eighths of an 
inch in size. The side anchors shall be built into the side or 
party walls not less than 16 inches, and into the front and rear 
walls so as to secure the front and rear walls to the side or 
party walls when not built and bonded together. The walls of 
every building during the erection or alteration thereof shall be 
strongly braced from the beams of each storey, and, when 
required, shall also be braced from the outside, until the build- 
ing is enclosed. The roof tier of wooden beams shall be safely 
anchored, with plank or joist, to the beams of the storey 
below until the building is enclosed. 

The walls of all buildings below the curb level, or the first 
tier of floor beams nearest thereto, shall be laid in cement 
mortar, and the backing-up of all stone ashlar shall also be laid 
up with cement mortar, or cement and lime mortar mixed ; t mortar, OF coment ang i) 7 e 
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LIGHTING 


By CENTRAL STATIONS, for Cities, Towns, &e. 


And Electric Transmission of Power carried out in any part of the World, for Tramways, 
Light Railways, Gold Mining Plant, &c. &c. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, 


ENGINES, BOILERS, DYNAMOS, ALTERNATORS, 


Motors, Switches, Accumulators, Cut-outs, Lamps, &c., by Bells, Batteries, Indicators, Pulls, Pushes, 
Fire and Burglar Alarms, Gas Lighters, &c. 


lsolated Plants for Lighting Country Mansions, Houses, Shops, Offices, dc. Estimates Free. 
Electric Bells fitted to Hotels, Houses, Lifts, Clubs, dec, Experienced Engineers sent to all parts. 


The ‘‘Diamond” Quick-Break SWITCHES. Largest Sale in the World. Best Make throughout. 
The ‘*‘ Diamond” Single-Coil ELECTRIC BELL. Price only 3s. each. 


WOODHOUSE AND RAWSON 


UNITED, LIMITED, 


ELECTRICAL AND GENERAL ENGINEERS, 
CONTRACTORS, FOUNDERS, AND BOILER MAKERS, 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY of all kinds. Makers of Electrical Apparatus of every description. 
Head Office :—88 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. Show-rooms :—34 Cannon St., E.C. 


Works :—London, Manchester, Kidsgrove and Chiswick. 
G” Visitors to the Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition should see our Stand, No. 103, North Nave. 
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other walls built of brick or, stone shall be laid in lime or 
cement mortar or in lime and cement mortar mixed. In all 
walls that are built hollow the same quantity of stone or brick 
shall be used in their construction as if they were built solid, 
as in this title provided, and no hollow wall shall be built 
unless the parts of same are connected by proper ties, either 
of brick, stone or iron, placed not over 24 inches apart. The 
inside 4 inches of all walls may be. built of hard-burnt hollow 
clay, or porous terra-cotta blocks, properly tied and bonded 
into the walls, and of the dimension of ordinary brick. All 
exterior and division or party walls over 15 feet high, excepting 
where such walls are to be finished with cornices, gutters or 
crown mouldings, shall have parapet walls carried 2 feet above 
the roof, and shall be coped with stone, well-burnt terra-cotta 
or cast-iron. Recesses for stairways or elevators may be left in 
the foundation or cellar walls of all buildings, but in no case 
shall the walls be of less thickness than the walls of the third 
storey, unless reinforced by additional piers with iron girders 
ot iron columns and girders securely anchored to walls on each 
side. No recess for water or other pipes shall be made in any 
wall more than one-third of its thickness, and the recesses 
around said pipe or pipes shall be filled up with solid masonry 
for the space of 1 foot at the top and bottom of each storey. 
Recesses for alcoves and similar purposes shall not be deeper 
than 8 inches, and in no case shall there be less than 8 inches 
of brickwork at the back of such recesses, and provided that 
such recesses shall not be more than 8 feet in width, and shall 
be arched over and not carried up higher than 18 inches below 
the bottom of the beams of the floor next above. The aggregate 
area of recesses in any wall shall not exceed one-fourth of 
the whole area of the face of the wall on any storey, nor 
shall any such recess be made within a distance of 6 feet 
from any other one in the same wall. In all furred walls 
the course of brick above the under side and below the top 
of each tier of floor-beams shall project the thickness of 
the furring to more effectually prevent the spread of 
fire. The walls and piers of all buildings shall be properly 
bonded and solidly put together with close joints filled with 
mortar. They shall be built to a line and be carried up plumb 
and straight. The walls of each storey shall be built up the full 
thickness to the top of the beams above. All brick laid in non- 
freezing weather shall be well wet immediately before being laid. 
Walls or piers, or parts of walls and piers, shall not be built in 
freezing weather, and if frozen, shall not be built upon. The 
brick used in ail buildings shall be good, hard, well-burnt brick. 
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ESTIMATES FREE. S 
INSTALLATIONS GUARANTEED, 


FRANK SUTER & CO., ! 


66 BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY, 


VESTMENTS, ALTAR LINEN, FRONTALS, 


BANNERS, TAPESTRY, CHURCH PLATE, 
- ART METAL WORK, 
Carpets, Hassocks, Lamps, Cassocks, Surplices, 
Memorial Brasses, Gothic Oak Work, &c. 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESIGNS ON APPLICATION. 


TAVISTOCK 
PRATT & SONS { covent GARDEN. LONDON. 


TAYLOR & TUCKER ART METAL 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


(IAS AND RLECTRIC 


ART SMITHS. 


SHOW-ROOMS :— 


§ Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W. 


F, W_ DICKINSON, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEER. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
16 East Parade, LEEDS. 


G. CHANT, — 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST. Git 
LONDON, ter sas 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room F' 

( in all the prevailing Styles), mas 
Special attention given to Uhimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 

Dostgns and Prices on application, 
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Liberal Commission allowed to Builders ard 
Arehiteets for introduction of Business. 


PITTINGS, Seeusty for Fir Insurers, £2,94%,600 


PHEENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


RATES 

SOLUTE SECURITY. 

LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 


OINT SECRETARIES— 


J a 
W.O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. WaAstep, Second-hand Galvanised or Cast- 
LOSSES PAID OVER 


17,000,000. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London,W.C. 


The sand used for mortar in all buildings shall be clean, sharp 
sand, and shall not be finer than the standard samples kept in 
the office of the superintendent of buildings. Cement mortar 
shall be made of sand and cement in the proportion of not 
more than three parts of sand to one part of cement, and shall 
be used immediately after being mixed. Lime mortar shall be 
made of not more than four parts of sand to one part of lime, 
and shall not be used before being thoroughly slaked. Cement 
and lime mortar shall be made of one part of lime, one part of 
cement and three parts of sand to each. Concrete for founda- 
tions shall be made of one part of cement, two parts of sand 


"and five parts of small, clean-broken stone, all carefully mixed. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuttously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


7728. William George Johnson and John Charles Coulter, 
for “Tieing walls, chimney-shafts, piers for bridges and other 
brick or similar structures.” 

7744. John Caldwell Bloomfield, for “Improvements in the 
manufacture of plaster.” 

7759. Wilhelm Lessing, for “ Improvements in lifts.” 

7784. Federico V olante, for “‘ An improved window-fastening 
device.” 

7964. Oscar B. Fuller, for “ An improved plumb-level.” 

_ 8017. Thomas Bremner, for “Improvements in ship ven- 
tilators.” 

_ 8040. George Meager, for “Improvements in the construc- 
tion and fittings to window sashes.” 

8161. John Mackie, for “ Improvements in the construction 
of hoists, windlasses and lifting appliances.” 

8203. Ernest Hole, for “Improvements in sash fasteners 
and the like.” 
To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inyentions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co. Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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ANTED, the present Addresses of the fol- 
lowing Manufacturers :— 
OLaF TuRP, Artesian Well Engineer, late of 251 High Hol- 
born, W.C. 
4. CAPELLO, Mosaic Manufacturer, late of 55 W eymouth 


Street, W. And 
JouNn N. PEARCE, Stained-Glass Artist, late of 23 Gertruda 
Street, Chelsea, S.W. 
Advertiser will be glad to receive information as to tha 
address of any of the above firms.—B. B., Box 120, Office o 
THE ARCHITECT. f 


Iron TANK, to hold 30 to 40,000 Gallons.—WALIER 
SAUBERGUE, Dorking. 


I 
ANTED to Purchase, a Small Second-hand 
GARDEN HOSE. Must bein thorough good condition, 
with Rose and Spreader complete.—Send full particulars a; to 
rice and length to E. SrurTaRD, 8 Adelaide Road, Brock'ey 
ondon, 8.E. 
For Miscellaneous Advts., see pages xiv. and xy. 
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No. 4 (Circular Front}. | 
STRONG GALVANISED BOARD SCHOOLS 
PATTERN. 


GOTHIC, 


Som Pier PATrEEN, 


No. 3 (Registered Design), sir) ee 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 2 g SN (Registered Design.) 
EXTRACTOR. | Gorge Na ae PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


PRICE LIST—EX-WORKS, LIVERPOOL: (subject to Alteration without Notices) 
ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


Extractor, 12in.dia, ...... 4} to Gin. pipe..£1 11 6 | Extractor, 20 in. dia. seeeee 8tol0in. pipe..£3 17 O| Extractor, 36 in. dia, ...... 14 to 18 in. pipe.. £9 15 O 
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New Iustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone Number, 1389, Telegrame—“ VENTILATION, Liverpool.” . 
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THE ARCHITECT 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . , Teles 2 O70 6 
For Quarter Page . : ’ . , 6 HOE 
For Half Page . ’ . Se . 4 10 O 
For a Page - : . . . : 18553 -f0 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . . . eae? 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 


Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates, 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 125. per page; Is. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A, GILBERT WOOD, 
edad st saataindehelesieti i hesitates 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


OO OR SS sss 
CONTRACTS. OPEN. 


ABERDARE.—May 23.—For Block of Buildings for Con- 
stitutional Club. Mr. T. J. Wakeling, Architect, Merthyr 
Tydfil, 

ABERTILLERY. — June I1.— For Building Cottages. Mr. 
E. A. Lansdowne, Architect, 26 High Street, Newport, Mon. 

Ayr.—May 31.—For Building Post Office. H.M. Office of 
Works, Edinburgh. 

Bacup. — May 20.—For Building Organ Chamber and 
Vestry at Christ Church. Mr. Alexander Wright, Solicitor, 
Irwell Terrace, Bacup. 

BANGOR.—May 27.—For Building Villa. 
Architect, Bangor. 

BARNET.—May 28.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas. Mr. W. H. Mansbridge, Surveyor, 140 High Street, 
Barnet. 

BEVERLEY.—May 21.—For Additions, &c., to East Riding 
Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Alfred Beaumont, County Surveyor, 
County Buildings, Beverley. 

_ BRISTOL.—May 24.—For Alterations to Gloucester House, 
Bishopston. Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell, 7 Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

BERROW.— May 26.—For Additions to Vicarage. Mr. 
Charles S. Leech, Architect, Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare. 

Bury.—May 21.—For Building Mill and Weaving-shed. 
Messrs. Potts, Son & Pickup, Architects,?34 Victoria Buildings, 
Manchester. ‘ 


Mr. R.. Davies, 


ROLLING BO 


which can be fixed 
Casements in Wrought 


CwMSTAFF.—May 21.—For Building Dwelling-house. Mr. 
J. Williams, Architect, Morgan Town, Merthyr Tydfil. 
DAWLEY.—May 27.—For Building Lock-up, &c. Mr. 


A. T. Davis, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Shrewsbury. 

Earvs CoLNE.—June 1.—For Building Grammar School 
Buildings. Mr. J. W. Clark, Architect, Coggleshall. 

GREAT HorTON.—May 26.—For Building Bakery, Ware- 
house, &c. Mr. J. Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—May. 26.—For. Additions to Work- 
house. Mr. A. S. Hewitt, Architect, 10 Regent Street, Great 
Yarmouth, 

KENDAL.—May 21.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Residences. Mr. S. Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

MANCHESTER.—May 20.—For Contract No. 4 of the Ship 
Canal. The Engineer, 41 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—May 24.—For Building Baths and Public 
Room, Cheetham Hill Road. The Engineer, 41 Spring 
Gardens, Manchester. 

OxFORD.—May 20.—For Additions to 98 High Street. 
Mr. Moore, Architect, 6 Beaumont Street, Oxford. 

PoRTSMOUTH.—May 24.—For Additions, &c., to Board 
School. Mr. A. H. Bone, Architect, Cambridge Junction, 
Portsmouth. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—May 31.—For Enlargement of Head Post 
Office. The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—May 24.—For Building Classroom to 
Girls’ School, Pretoria Avenue. Mr. W. A. Longmore, Archi- 
tect, 7 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel. 

West BROMWICH.— May 20.—For New Lavatories, &c., at 
Workhouse. Mr. Rollason, Architect, High Street, West 
Bromwich. . 

WITHERNSEA. — May 30.— For Building * Lighthouse, 
Dwellings, &c. The Lights Department, Trinity House, 
London, 

YorK.—May 23.—For Building Sunday Schools, &c. Mr. 
T. Humphries, Surveyor, 15 High Ousegate, York. 

YorK.—May 20.—For Fittings and Rearrangement of 
Stables. Mr. Alfred Creer, City Engineer, York. 


TENDERS. 


. ASHTON. 

For Building Five Shops, St. Michael’s Square, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, for Mr. John Fletcher, Springfield. Messrs. 
THOMAS GEORGE & Son, Architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Quantities by Architects. 


Accepted Tenders, with Additions. 
Gibson & Son, Dukinfield, excavator and 


bricklayer. F : 3 * : 2 £6500 O 
T. Crackston, Ashton-under-Lyne, stonemason . 634 0 oO 
E. Holmes, Dukinfield, carpenter and joiner 624.0 0 
G. H. Coop, Ashton-under-Lyne, plumber and 

glazier. ; : : ; a : wf {19592'0: 0 
R. Newton, Symondly, Glossop, plasterer and 

slater : : : : : : , 5 A WOR 
P, M. Mellor, Ashton-under-Lyne, painter . PO CO 


ABINGDON. 
For Repairs, Refitting and Redecoration of The Manor 
House, Shippon, on the Duchy of Cornwall Estate. Mr. 
J. G. T. West, M.S.A., Architect, The Knowl, Abingdon. 
Hutchings, Oxford, builder, and Osborne, 
Abingdon, plumber -AL180" 6 $0 
Thatcher, builder, an : 
plumber. 5 5,020" 0.0 


3 CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


LT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 


d- Stroud, ‘Abingdon 


NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also Manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c,, 


in any position. 
Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 


Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check, 
CATALOGUES FREE 


BY POST, 


iz 
; a BRISTOL. 
For the Supply of Electrical Plant, 
Council. 


THE ARCHITECT & CO 


Steam Alternators and Steam Dynamos. 
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BROMLEY. 


Cemetery, Burnt Ash Lane, for the Plaistow 


for the Bristol Town For Erection of Chapel and Gatehouse and Laying Out the 


Burial Board. 


Messrs. WADMORE, WADMORE & MALLETT, Architects, 


i tinuous onl: . £21,090 0 O 35 Great St. Helen’s, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. E. 
se ee eas te : : s : se 0 Oo Stanger & Son. a ae MS croba ae hc 
Brush Company . é ; 19,495 9,90 R. A. Lowe . £3,084 £3)329 £2,983 
Electric Construction Company 16,175 0 O Rowe Brost . 2,860 3,080 | 3,000 
Blakey-Emmott suds 15,954 9 ©) Dove Bros. 2,775 2,925 2,865 
Paterson & Cooper 15,826 0 oO W. Downs 2,700 \ 2,720 2,530 
Mather & Platt 15,434 9 0 J. Otway 2,636 2,681 2,451 
Crompton & Co. . 15,14t 9, O| | FaP-Dutboit 2,512 2,766 2,355 
Johnson & Phillips . 145 90/ natin | . WeaxGmbbs 2,509 2,534 2,409 
Woodhouse & Rawson TA.Se 7 a se T. Crossley 2.458 2,540 2,310 
Clark-Muirhead . 14055" 0 oa) by Reaver eee) ee ae 2,346 2,455 2,289 
SIEMENS BROS. (accepted I4,0lII 0 O G. J. Jones ; : 2,337 2,406 2,269 
Ferranti (alternators only) Pil ver! 12,687 0 0 T. D. Graty (accepted ) 2,2 2,429 2,149 

Botlers and Accessories. | Carriage Drives and Paths. 
E. Finch & Co. : : : : ‘ « 10,500 0 0 Mayo & Co. : ; ; i 540 0 0 
Hawksley, Wild & Co. ; : 14 .9;723 120) 0 J. Jackson 300 0 0 
J. Thompson . 9,500 9 90 Peel . f : : : 497 90 0 
Newall & Co. . 8,909 joy 9 T. LANSBURY, Bromley (accepted ) 463 0 0 
Fraser & Fraser 8,614. 0 0 Oak Fencing. “ud 
Woodhouse & Spin $3083 Io oO ioc a Per Rod 
oiler Works 060 0 O : or 86 Rods. or extra. 
eee ee 7.665 oe} Ellis Bros. : 268 I5 oO £ Me. 
R. Taylor & Sons . 7,504.0 0 Murray Marshall . 253 14 0 219 9 
TUCKER BROS, (accepted) 7,300 0. 0| Beadle Bros. . 249 8 oO 218 oO 
BROUGHTON. Taylor & Brooker 243 90 90 2°16 6. 
For Erection of School Buildings at Broughton, near Kettering. Roland Bros. 21r 15 6 2 2 3 
Messrs. Hart & Dawson, Architects, King Street, Avard . . . . . Z1O0. +O 99 2 3 10 
Wakefield. Quantities by Architects. BaRRETT, Bromley (accepted ) 207 13 I 2 3 
C. Sharman, Kettering : ; ; b Sit 30LO vO ae CORK. _ ' 
Alfred Barlow, Kettering . . 1,114 I 9| For Building Green-room and Dressing-rooms, Scene Dock, 
J. Grant, Banbury, Oxon . 1,090 4 3 Painting-room, &c., Half Moon Street, Cork, for the Cork 
Hipwell Solden, Wisbech . 1,046 10 oO Opera House Company, Limited. Mr.. R. .WALKER, 
A. Claypole, Broughton 1,020: 'FQur7. Architect, 17 South Mall, Cork. 
G. Henson, Kettering  . , 985 oO O R. W. Johnson, Cork ; ‘ « £2407 OO 
Woodford & Son, Northampton 983 6 4 S. Hill, Cork ‘ : ‘ 2 2h ao. oy ae 
W. Clow, Kettering . : : : ; 201.885. f07 0 B. McNullen, Cork . 2,068 oOo oO 
ABRAHAM MANSELL, Thrapstone (accepted) . 822 13 0 J. Sisk, Cork 2,000 O O 
Thos. Witsey, Burton Latimer , ; © B97SRIOmO J. Delaney, Cork 1,950 0 O 
Gibson & Vickers, Kettering, carpenter and S. Thomas, Cork : ; ‘ 1,850 0 O 
joiner. : : ; ; ; : 230 7080 W. O'CONNELL, Cork (accepéed ) 1,822 0 Oo 
Pickles Bros., Leeds, slating only 0710.20 T. O'Flynn, Cork. ‘ 5 1,689 0 oO 


7 Y 


y 


PERFECTION 5 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS | 
mui 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


ey) 


WLLL LLL LL ALLL YL LLL is | 
; a SSS SS | i | | 

ie! 
la 


oli 


, olosin tening 3 
Gk srorned -d their size, weight 


closing, 
lights, whatever 


ms, W. 
unrivalled. 


ROBT ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 


Conservatories, &c. 


Tc Cae 
_ TET E_ETTETT_w——£_iin TA 


The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &o., to suit all requirements, viz., | q iH 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. Maa 


SPEOIALTIES.— I WHHL h 
0 ES.—Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture | Notte Naw cand tipeolalioaua 


Si 


Sa) 
SX) 


Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Oas d . Ar ure the tal | 
Work, &o., &c. eis 9 map ae chitoctaens Sud other Mo \ Weatherproof Moteal-tomgued Oasement 
Bolt Neat, strong and efficient. 


ROBT. ADAMS, Re rere 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, §,B, "!¥/  iccebetrodwtos te woes tnrtetnt 


It can be fixed where the space is insufficient 
Telegrams :—‘! Robert Adams, London.” 


for anything else. Thi eat, stron 
and reliable. 
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BRIGHTON. 
ForjConstruction of Lavatories, Erection of Cast-iron Fence, 
Gates, &c., Prince’s Place, Brighton. Mr. FRANCIS J. C. 


May, Architect. Quantities by Architect. J. Neave, Mayfield, Forest Hill - BPAY SD 
Longley & Co, Crawley .  . . £645 0 0 Morgan, Isted & Morgan, sontham Eton : 8,675 9 9 
V.N. Freeman, Brighton : 74028 0 10 Saunders, Southampton . ‘ : . eat ? ‘ 
W. A. FIELD, Bright CEG ae eee 63 9 oO} J. Dixon, St. Albans . : 1099 1 

righton (accepted) 7 T. Hall, Southsea 7,259 9 0 
Cooke & Co., Battersea 75155 pOps? 
EASTHAMPSTEAD. 
for Additional Male Casual Wards at the Workhouse, East- J. Potter, Horsham 6,957 a8 2 
hampstead. Mr. Harry Lioyp, Architect, Crowthorne, P. PETERS, Horsham (accepted ) 493 


Berks, 


East, Binfield . : . . £675.06 
HUGHES, Wokingham‘ ‘(accepted ) 585 9 0 
Seward, Wokingham x - : . 584 0 O 


GREEN WICH. : 
for Repairs to the Public Baths and Washhouses, Greenwich, 
for the Commissioners. Mr, DINWIDDY, Surveyor, Croom’s 
Hill, Greenwich. 
dew oe Leng, Deptford . - .£8596 0 0 
W. & E. Mills, Westcombe Park 840 0 O 


MORRISON BROS., 


For Construction of Sewage Outfall Works, Horsham. 
LATHAM, Engineer, 13 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


HORSHA M. 
Mr. B. 


LEIGHLINBRIDGR. 
For Building New Chancel, Chapels and Sacristy at Parish 
Church of Leighlinbridge, near Bagenalstown, co. Carlow. 
Mr. W. G. DooLin, M.A., Architect, 20 Ely Place, Dublin. 
Quantities by Mr. D. W. Morris. 


Bagenalstown * 1 Li475' 40..0 


* Modified amount accepted. 


— 


LONDON. 


For Distempering and other Works at Infirmary, Oreos 
Park Hill, for the Guardians of St. Pancras. 


JONES & GROVES, Greenwich (accepted ) 799520) 0 J. Dixon . . £14,195 0 0 
Capell 798 0 O 
GUILDFORD. Davnall 769 O O 
for Erection of St. Saviour’s Permanent Church Room, and Wall & Co. 750 0 oO 
Temporary Church. Mr. MILEs, Architect, Bourne- Rowe Bros. 7450 _ 0 
mouth, No Quantities. Bangs 742 15 Oo 
oe eo ee oe ot. Ae 2 2 For Erection of pare Field Place, Clerkenwell. Mr. 

Higlett & Hammond, Guildford , 1,387 0 0 HENRY RICHARDSON, Architect, Shepherd's Bush. 
Smith & Sons, Guildford . 9. >. 1,374 9, 0|. &. VEALE & Co. (accepted ) per gh Eppa 
Stanley Ellis, Guildford q 1,372 0,0] For Sanitary and Sundry Repairs at 18 Hogarth Road, Ken- 

Downs, Guildford A 1,325 Ona O sington. Messrs. MORLEY & LETTS, Surveyors. 
Mitchell Bros. Guildford . , : . 1,298 0.0 H. Smith & Son . d -£158 0 O 
Robert Smith, Guildford . ; : 5 1,230 'O.- 0 F. Holdstock : 107 9 9 
‘Thomas Swayne, Guildford 7 1,216" GO J. WHITAKER, Earl’s Court Road (accepted ) 98 Io oO 
For Shop, Dwelling-house and Stores at North Finchley. Mr. 
HALESWORTH. F. D. THOMSON, Architect, Woodside Park, North 
For Enlargement and Improvements to the Rifle Hall, Hales- Finchley. 

worth. Messrs. BOTTLE & OLLEY, Architects, Great Cooper ~ £2,487,, 0,0 
Yarmouth. Brown & Sweetland . 1,669 9 O 
Hindes & Son, Beccles ‘ *£134.10.0 Voller 2 1,598 oO oO 
S. HowarD & Son, Halesworth (accepted \) OOL. JO20 Wheeler & Co... 1,535 0 O 


Head Office & Works:— 
POWNALL ROAD, 
DALSTON. 


—_— 


Telephone No. 1140, 


ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIO LIGHTING OR OTHER ELEOTRIC WORK 
DENSMORE 


THE WORLD'S “GREATEST | TYPEWRITER. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
pur nneing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics, 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge— thus one Eee seer per- 
forms = work of two ordinary mac 

FTING Sess CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK. 

If you require Geiting! in Typewriting Supplies, 
give us a call and look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
PATERSON & COOPER, 


3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


51 CRACECHURCH STREET, E. C. 


Telephone No, 11321. 


Glasgow Branch :— 
187 WEST REGENT 
STREET. 


Telegraphic Address:— 
* Patella, London.” 


the above address, 


FREE OF OHARGH. 


ART METAL WORK. 


Ornamental Wrought- ‘Irori 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings 
of all kinds. 


DESIGNS 
AND 
ESTHMATES 
ON APPLICATION. 


London Sample 
Room :— 


W/ 49 Farrizgdon St., E.¢. 
coir. 0. M. HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburg. 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ARCHITECT "' will be forwarded on application to 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, 


SAMUEL WRIGHT &CO. 


CROWN WORKS, AMHURST ROAD, 


HACKNEY, NE. 


FIBROUS AND FIREPROOF PLASTERING. 


Vol. XLYI. ef THE ARCHITECT. 


‘Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s, 6d. 


Office—175 Strand, London, W.C: 
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LONDON—vcontinued. 


For Rebuilding No. 142 Oxford Street. 
Architect. 


Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove. 


LONDON—continued. 
For Decorative Works at The Waterlon Tavern, Haymarket, 
for Mr. F. A. Rhodes. Messrs. DICKINSON & PATERSON, 
Architects, 5 John Street, Adelphi. 


Mr. A. E. HUGHES, 


Old tel 


Hall & Beddall « .« = « =» £6,120 0 EDWARDS MEDWAY, 2nd Contract (accepted). {111 13 0 
Williams & Son . A S f° 5677 oe FTO Molo Holder Tee 

Falkner ats Tb Bl a. WILSON ENGINEERING COMPANY (accepied). 

Patrick & Son. 5,340 fo" ro 20 0 O Gasfiters Work 

aor Lee : 4,993 0 Oo 20 O'O 2 WINN ces 

Holloway Bros. . 4,d5 30 iO — =. : ; 

Woodward & Co, 4,705" 0 110 28 o oO 


For Additions to Otto House, West Kensington, under the 
MORLEY & LETTs, Architects and 


direction of Messrs, 

Surveyors, 185 Earl’s Court Road. 
G. & A. Smith § : 
H. Smith & Son . 


J. WHITAKER, Earl’s Court Road (accepted ) 


For Furnishing and Fittings, exclusive of Decorations, at 109 


Talgarth Road, West Kensington. 
LETTS, Surveyors. 

J. Whitaker. " ; : . 

F. Holdstock 


H. SMITH & Son, Wetherby Terrace (accepted ‘ 


For Erection of Stabling for the West Metropolitan Tramway 
Chiswick. Mr. J. HENRY RICHARDSON, Architect, 
Shepherd’s s Bush. Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove. 


Co., 


CHAMBERLEN BROS. (accepted) . 


For Repainting a Portion of Leadenhall Market, for the 

Corporation of the City of London. 
Quantities by Mr. 
grove, 26 "Budge Row, Cannon Street. 


MuRRAY, City Surveyor. 
W. J. Lister & Co. 
Lidstone & Co. . : 
Holliday & Greenwood 
Harrison & Spooner 

{ Philps & Binker . 
Heeps . : ° 

f Kirkaldy & Son . : 
COLLIS WILLMOTT (accepted) 


For Electric Lighting at The Rose and Crown, Chari Cross 


Road. Messrs. 
5 John Street, Adelphi. 


WHITEHEAD & Co. (accepted). 


DICKINSON & PATERSON, Architects, 


MALDON. 
For Building Shop in High Street, Maldon, for Mrs. Andrews. 
Mr. ALAN STEWART, ran Architect, Quantities by 


Architect. 
. .£650 0 0| J. Gozzett, Maldon  . o.. « LAT 
617 0 0} J. DinEes & Son, Maldon (accepted) . ; 453 0 © 
603.0 Oo 
NEWBURY. ; 
Messrs. MoRLEY & | For FWorks to Bridge House, Newbury. Mr. JAMES H.. 


MONEY, Architect, Newbury. Quantities not supplied. 


. £87 0 0 E, James & Son, Newbury . : ; » £153 10 © 
Gans Se No further tenders sent in—a dangerous job. 
05, 0°06 


NEWPORT. ; 
For Works, for the Newport County Council. 
Liswerry Drainage Scheme. 


Francis & Son s . : A £13,862 0 ©& 

-£584 © 0} G palmer . . 13,464 17. 6 

qa. Parte : 12,197 I0 10 

Mr. ANDREW H. C. PARFITT (accepted conditionally) ; 11,34I 0° 0 

H. Love- Surveyor’s estimate. . 7,07 3) 0.e 

Improvement o. the tS Lee 

- £893 © 0 G. Geen '. ‘ 4 f a 5,903.6 Ono 

- 890 0 0 Johnson Bros. . ; : é 5,430 0 O 

ro WSBT Ope O G. PALMER (accepted) oT Lowa 5:249 10 0 

- €47 0 0 Surveyor’s estimate . 4,246 0 ©@ 
: oC Rie) ae Completion of Corporation Ree ud. 

Tol S'S Johnson Bros. . . '§,0697 0 ©O 

poe G. Williams. A - 4 5 A, 3 sO Oy 

aby hon so: Hig Ox - A ; ; 3,680 0 Oo 

Francis & Son A ; 3 2,675 39 0 

Monks & Co. . ; 3,549 0. & 

Heer esr pri (accepted) 3,545.40 40 

Surveyor’s estimate . 3,361 oO 0 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Lute of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


oertificate Books for Instalments, 88.; or bets Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
SPEAGUER’S TABLES, upon application, or pranaped directed 
pivgione. 


Southwark 
Street, 


LONDON, 
S.E. 


| 
‘ 


COLLINGE'$ 


AND 


IMRAY'S 
PATENTS 


Len CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT 


Price 2s,—Office: 175 Strand, London W.C'| 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


** Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


and enlarged for 1892. 
Now ready, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &S., 
LITHOGRAPHED 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.0., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 


C. SIMPSON & CO. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


‘Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING. 
SAW MILLS:— 


Prize Medal, 
Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 
Sanitary Exhbibi- 
‘ious, 1885 and 1886, 


FAMOUS FRIEZE 
OF BAUDOIN’S 


Will be Published by Subscription, 
10s. Gd. the Set of Five Pieces. 
ORDER AT ONCE. 

P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing) EXEXIDON ROAD, HULL, 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. OU ANTITIES, ETC, 
Oorrectly Written 
NIGHTINGALE’S ue a 
LANs certain 
EVER FIRM P 8, e,; honk ANS, &o., best style, 
Bevelled Wood Block J. L. ALLDAY, 
Flooring. ao > SHAKESPEARE 
REGD. No. 0508, J PRINTING WORKS, 
Sole Proprietors :— gk y BIRMINGHAM, 
NIGHTINGALE & CO, 6& 
Gt. Grimsby. > 
SPECIALTY— i es 
“‘ Baltie ‘ | 
Redwood.” 4 V. yl an reed ftuxer G . 
rature AC ‘neta & 


Church Fu 


. Cioop TCAORKERS. 
FLEE TE KR. 33050 HIGH ST7& CATHEDRAL ¥YARL 


LONDON 44.5 DUNGANNON STREET. W. CJ 


UANTITIES, &c, ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to 7 gusranvesd at Ge half Bee Be BS pm 

“Quantities Box, arya by 9in. by 5in. ee 
ary at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s, lans strong, drop 
wore Curipeel 


enlarged. ec eoicumnn es HABDAKEE, Electr 


OLUME XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered price 12s. 6d. 
Dis Office: 176 Strand London, B.O4 


aNha 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NANTWICH. 
For Erection of Hotel Buildings and Baths, at Shrewbridge 
Hall, for the Nantwich Brine Baths and Hotel Company, 


Limited. Messrs. MACKMURDO, HORNBLOWER & 
WALTERS, Architects, London and Liverpool. 
Hotel (exclusive of Works in Old Hall). 
Holme & Green . a c ° e - £12,449 0 0 
Brown & Backhouse a Te e ° + /912,3854 0 0 
W. Tomkinson & Son « e ° e e 12,072 0 90 
Hughes & Stirling . * «© eo  «# I1,490 0 0 
J. Mathews. : : wl) Yelt Cignt HY [10,53801 00 
W. BROWN & SON (accepled).. « «  « 10,216.00 
Baths, | 

Brown & Backhouse c 5 . c @ ©9°3,000' 21090 
Holme:dée Greem ) secured 4.0 Mitten el 1 2,969W:01m0 
W. Tomkinson & Son . j 3 « 2,943 9 0 
Hughes & Stirling . ° ° ° » 2,690 0 90 
le Mathews . 3 c . e ° e 2,495 9 Oo 
W. BRown & SON (accepted) . ei reer d drew 9493530) A190 


NORMANTON. 
for 1,200 yards of 15-inch Pipe Sewer, Construction of Three 
Filter-beds and other Works in connection, for the 
Normanton Local Board. Messrs. BRUNDELL, SIMMONS 
& BRUNDELL, Engineers, 1 Prince’s Street, Doncaster. 


R. Brelsford, Keswick, Leeds . . ° Sh 220 
Parker & Sharp, York . : ° ° Ses lp S 2d One 
H. Burrows, Barnsley e ; ° ° sa SOANLOmES 
Pat yee, Neely sophtevnmy diet fehl) te Jiceperds3°0tn ea P 
J. G. Wilson, Wakefield wnt en iteiaae ols32a eee > 
W. Wilson & Son, Castleford. . 6  « »/e:1,317 13 8 
Townsend & Watson, Sheffield. ° e « 1,275 0 0 
PLYMOUTH. 
For Restoring Turret of St. Luke’s Church, Plymouth. Mr. 


Jas. Harvey, M.S.A., Architect, Bedford Chambers, Bed- 
ford Street, Plymouth. 


Blackell & Shepperd meeneaediiba at a5 %b 22 ky On, O 

C. H. Coles . i ; = e - ° EE OO 

S. Harvey ° . e ° e e e e 170 ie) Oo 

ear Coles. f 4 : - : : aie 2 Ola 

W. T. Bone. ’ “ : z : Splits adele ae) 
TONBRIDGE. 


for Erection of House on Hilden Estate, Tonbridge, for Mr. 
J. L. Ffolliott. Mr. R. OWEN ALLSOP, Architect. 
ROBERT LANGRIDGE, Birling, near Maidstone (acceffed). 


X” PORTLANDCEMENT JOHN 


——— 


“SPHIN 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
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NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
®1LUE Lis Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
fc. Railway and water communication. 
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NO ZINC, IRON, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Oven Fire 
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Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Botts, 
Sash Fasteners, 
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International Exhibition, 
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KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
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WALTHAM CROBS. 
For Building Eight Houses for Mr. J. Dewey. 
PAVEY, Winchmore Hill (accepted ). 
No competition, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 

For Building Board School for Infants, Moseley Village, near 
Wolverhampton, for the Wednesfield School Board. Mr. 
Gro. H. STANGER, F.R.I.B.A,, Architect, Queen’s Cham- 
pers North Street, Wolverhampton. Quantities by Archi- 

ect. 
H. Dorse & Son, Cradley Heath 


: ‘ -Z£I ° 
H. Lovatt, Wolverhampton ; : Sts 3 fo) 
J. Moore & Son, Tipton , 1,380 + 6» JI 
Hi, J. Hunter, Willenhall . 1,350 0 oO 
H. Willcock, Wolverhampton . I,300 0 oO 
C, E. Burton, Heath Town 1,225)2.0' moO 
Thos. Tildesley, Willenhall . p 2 / dyZ00n aro 
HENRY GOUGH, Wolverhampton (accepted) . 1,150 0 O 


WORTHING. 

For House at Worthing, for Dr. Gostling. Mr. ALFRED M. 
BUTLER, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 16 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
Quantities by Mr. Geo. Fleetwood, 15 Furnival’s Inn, E.C. 

R. C. Blaker, Worthing 4 . 


. - , 62,411) ONO 
E. A. Roome, London , ° . ; 2 2,383 71 Giri j0 
C. C. Cook, Worthing . ° ° ‘ 2,335. Q14.0 
W. Gladding, London ; ; 5 <1 25331) OF O 
McCormick & Sons, London . H ; «7 2,204), 0,0 
G. BAKER, Worthing (accepted) s i « 2,028 I5 oO 


VENTILATION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


AT the meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh held this 
week, Sir Douglas Maclagan, president, in the chair, Dr. C. 
Hunter Stewart gave a paper in continuation of his researches 
on the subject of the ventilation of public buildings. It was 
not the carbonic acid, but the organic matter in the air, he said, 
which had the baneful effect on public health, and if the organic 
matter could be got rid of the question of ventilation would be 
simpler and cheaper. The origin of that organic matter had 
been very generally attributed to respiration, but that view had 
now been definitely set on one side, and experiment had shown 
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that the breath was not to be blamed as the source of the 
organic matter in badly-ventilated buildings. He mentioned 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


the case of a German army doctor who had all the soldiers of | Mr. W. A. FIELD, of Brighton, has obtained the contract for 


a particular barrack compulsorily bathed, with the result of a 
very marked improvement in the state of the ventilation, and he 
added that if persons could be by law compelled to bathe 
sregularly, and to have their clothes periodically cleaned, the 
cubic space necessary for the healthy existence of persons 
-would be very much smaller than it is. Taking, however, the 
-quantity of carbonic acid present in the air as a test of the state 
of the ventilation, Dr. Hunter Stewart gave the results of 
analysis of the air in different public buildings in Edinburgh. 

The best results had been got at the infirmaries, where the car- 
bonic acid was less than 6 cubic centimétres per 10,000— 
showing excellent ventilation—and the quantity varied through 
different classes of buildings, the worst record being that 
of St. Cuthbert’s Church during service, when 63 cubic 
centimetres per 10,000 were found in the lower gallery. In 
other churches it varied from 20 to about 50. Investigations 
were made in a number of public schools, and results were got 
in some measure corresponding to the accommodation per 
-child. In one school, where a fan was used to ventilate the 
-rooms artificially, it was found that when the fan was idle there 
were 12°1 cubic centimétres of carbonic acid per 10,000, and 
when the fan was working 15°56. ‘In the public library, when 
the fan was at work, the carbonic-acid was 8:9 per 10,000, and 
when it was idle about to. Lord’ Kingsburgh commended the) 
law courts to: Dr. Stewart as a field for research. He would 
find them a much richer field in the way of organic matter and | 
everything else that was bad than any place he had yet tested. 
Their ventilation there consisted in this—that when they had 
been tortured for a few hours, thoseof them who could leave 
did so for a few minutes, and ordered every window to be 
thrown open, so that everybody who remained behind had a 
bath of cold air. There could be no doubt that the “great un- 
‘washed ” frequented the law courts more than any other class 
in the community. It was the only theatre they had for which 
they had to pay nothing; and it was at the time when judges 
and counsel were under the greatest mental strain that the 
courts were crowded with human beings, most of whom would | 
be the better of having the German doctor’s discipline enforced. 
Lord M‘Laren said he thought that, since the courts must be 
open to the public and only a limited number could be 
admitted, they should insist on no one coming in without being 
decently attired. That was the true solution of the matter. 


the erection of lavatories i in Prince’ s Place, Brighton. 

THE church of St. Giles, Camberwell, the first great work 
of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, requires very serious restoration. 
The estimated cost .of the repairs to the tower and spire alone, 
which have already been cammenced, will amount to over 
4,000/. It is proposed to do this part of the work in three 


_ portions, and the funds for the first portion have been gathered 


together. Several years.ago the west front and nave were put 
in order at a considerable expense. The church, not yet fifty 
years old, has needed to, have the. whole of the stone facings 
renewed. The restoration will substitute best brown Portland 
stone instead of that previously used. 

PLANS for the enlargement of Stanningley National Schools, 
so as to accommodate 150 more children, have been prepared, 
and tenders have been invited: for the various works. 

THE Stirling Town Council have agreed to a motion to 
remit to the Provost’s Committee to consider and report as to 
the erection of a bridge across the Forth at the Abbey Ferry. 

THE Committee of Justices appointed at the recent Quarter 
Sessions of the county of Edinburgh to consider as to the 
accommodation of-the Justices in the County Buildings, in 
connection with the proposed alteration of these buildings and 
the providing of a new front towards George IV. Bridge by the 
County Council, at their last meeting had before them the 
plans of Mr. Macfarlane Cameron, embodying their ideas, and 
resolved that these plans should be circulated, along with the 
architect’s report, among the justices. 

A SITE has been purchased near Micklehurst station for 
building the proposed new church in the parish of Mossley. 

THE new church of St. Peter at Field Broughton, near 
Cartmel, to be erected in lieu of the former building, is to cost 
5,000/., and is to form a memorial of the late Mr. T. J. Hibbert, 
of Broughton Grove, near Cartmel. 

AT Llanallgo, a church ‘is béing erected as a memorial of 
the 400 persons who perished in the wreck of the Royal 
Charter. 

THE Management Committee of the Crediton Constitutional 
Club have considered the plans for the proposed new Club- 
house, and instructed Mr. S. Dobell, architect, of Exeter, to at 
once secure tenders for the erection of the new premise +s. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE new Workhouse Infirmary, Hull, is nearing completion. 
The large wards are being warmed and ventilated throughout 
by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, with 
descending smoke-flues, the same being supplied by Mr. 
E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. ‘ 

AN eight days’ striking clock has just been fixed at 
Coniscliffe parish church, Darlington, by Messrs. W. Potts & 
Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford Street, Leeds, who 
recently fixed those at Hurworth parish church, Darlington, 
York New Law Courts, Lymm parish church, Cheshire, &c. 

THE new Boys’ Schools, Hurstpierpoint, are being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Grundy’s patent warm-air ventilat- 
ing fire-grates, the same being supplied by Mr. John Grundy, 
30 Duncan Terrace, London, N., and Tyldesley Ironworks. 

THE Idle Local Board, at their last meeting, signed a 
contract with Mr..W. H. Simpson, of Leeds, for: the first 
contract for construction of new sewers. . The total expenditure 
upon the scheme was stated to be 25,000/., the amount of the 
present contract being about §,000/. 

SPECIAL attention is being paid to the ventilation of Roche 
Hospital, which has been entrusted to Messrs. Baird, Thompson 
& Co., ventilating engineers, London and Glasgow. 

LARGE and commodious offices have been taken by Messrs, 
Joseph Robinson & Co., of Carlisle, at 206 Phoenix Street, 
St. Pancras, London, N.W. Their London depét will be: at 
New St. Pancras Goods Station, where a large stock of cement 
will always be kept. 

WE are pleased to inform our readers that Messrs. E. & H. 
Measures, of the Lead, Varnish and Colour Works, Harleyford 
Road, Vauxhall, have opened more extensive premises at 
7 Bermondsey Street, Tooley Street, S.E., to which address 
all communications should be forwarded. 

AT the monthly meeting of the Edinburgh Water Trust, 
Mr. Coyne, superintendent of works, reported that the number 
of pipes. laid during last month was 318, of which Io1 were 
renewals, 34 were in extension of the system, and 177 were laid 
jn connection with the redistribution scheme. The number of 
apparatus examined for checking the waste of water was 4,712, 
of which 519 were faulty or in a state of disrepair. 

AT a meeting of the Manchester Geological Society at 
Wigan, Mr. James Tonge, the president, read a paper descrip- 


Telegrams— 
“ADAMANT, HULL." 


tive of a new design of ventilating-fan for collieries, invented by 
Mr. William Hopton, of St. Helens, and which is to be. tested 
in the district. 

THE promised visit of Professor Kennedy to Aberdeen to 
advise the Town Council as to the introduction of a system of 
electricity into the city, has just been made. After inspecting 
the areas under the Electric Lighting Bill, and visiting the 
Corporation gasworks, Professor Kennedy had a meeting with 
the gas committee, to whom he indicated that. he would in. all 
probability recommend the adoption of the low-tension three- 
wire system. At the same time, he expressed the opinion that 
the installation should be in the hands of the Corporation, and 
not under the control of a private company. 


THE Torquay Local Board have received eight tenders for 
dredging works at the harbour. The tender of Mr. Geen, of 
Newport, Mon., for 5,5587. has been accepted, on condition 
that the work was to be completed in five months, 

AT a meeting of the Bideford Gas Company and the Bide- 
ford Town Council it was decided.that the gasworks and. all 
the property of the company should be bought by the Town 
Council for the sum of 15,000/., subject to the approval of the 
gas shareholders and the Local Government Board. 

AT the Bethnal Green New Fever and General Hospital, 
London, which is now approaching completion, the whole of 
the ventilation has been carried out:by the “ Climax” Ventilat- 
ing Company, 15 Great George Street, Westminster, who make 
a specialty of this class of work, and.in no way can their success 
be better estimated than from the fact that during the last six 
months their schemes and appliances have been adopted for 
five of the largest and most important of the London hospitals, 
as well as for a number of others in various parts of the 
country. 


VARIETIES. 


AT the opening meeting of the Liverpool centre of the Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Association, North-western district,.the president, 
Mr. H. P. Boulnois, city engineer, delivered his inaugural 
address. The address was mainly of a technical nature. The 
various causes by which decomposition and its attendant train 
of insanitary evils were engendered were described, and. the 
best known methods of isolating dwellings from the sewage 
system were illustrated by means of designs. The remedy for 
improper building construction and the choice of improper sites 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels,1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 
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Mr. Boulnois said was obvious, but there did not as yet seem 
to be any very reliable remedy for smoke from factory and 
other chimneys. 

THE first sod of the new park at Hanley, of upwards of a 
hundred acres, which has been acquired at a cost of 42,0002, 
was cut on Monday. Five thousand pounds, to form the 
nucleus of a fund for laying out the park, was left by the late 
Mr. George Meakin. 

THE Chester city surveyor has reported to the Chester 
Town Council that the exploration of the city wall west of the 
North gate has terminated, and the stones exhumed are on 
exhibition at the Grosvenor Museum. The stone parapet which 
overhung the wall near the Water Tower had been removed, 
and a temporary barrier erected. 

A LOCK-oUT of granite-cutters has taken place throughout 
New England. About fifty thousand men are affected, and the 
result, as far as New York is concerned, has been practically 
to bring all building operations to a standstill. 

THE Engineering Record, New York, records the death of 
Marc Eidlitz, a prominent builder and one of the best known of 
New York’s citizens, of German birth, last month, aged sixty- 
six years. He was brother to Leopold Eidlitz, architect, and 
went to that country when quite young. He began business as 
a builder in 1852. One of the first important buildings that he 
put up was a mission-house in Twentieth Street, New York 
City. The new German club-house is one of his latest works. 

THE Aberdeen Free Press says the total sum subscribed by 
the public to the fund for the extension of Aberdeen University 
Buildings was 26,2787. 18s. About 13,700/ is still required. 

IN the Home Park at Hampton Court early on Saturday 
morning a magnificent oak tree, growing about twenty yards 
from the Long Water, was discovered to be on fire. The tree 
is said to be 1,100 years old, and one of the eight largest oaks 
in England, being 33 feet in circumference and having an 
average diameter of 11 feet. The fire was extinguished, but 
not before the tree had been almost completely destroyed. 

AN inquiry has been held at the Town Hall, Ripon, with 
respect to the application by the Corporation for sanction to 
borrow 886/. for the erection of a bridge, and 970/. for works of 
street improvement. 

“BANK GROVE,” the fine old mansion at Kingston-on- 
Thames, so well known to boating-men, has been bought by an 
influential body of gentlemen, who have transformed it into a 
riverside club, under the title of the Albany Club. The club- 


————<——<—<—— ren 


house is delightfully situated in the midst of charming and 
majestically timbered grounds on the main Richmond and 
London Road. 

AT Manchester Mr. Samuel Joseph Smith, one ot the in- 
spectors of the Local Government Board, held, in the Mayor’s 
Parlour at the Town Hall, an inquiry into the application of the 
Town Council to borrow the sum of 150,000/. for purposes of 
electric lighting, and 12,000/. for providing a_ public library for 
the Openshaw district. The plans for the library have been 
prepared by Mr. James W. Beaumont, architect. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


AN effort is being made to collect 25,000 dols. with which to 
build at the exhibition a headquarters for the Sunday-schools. 
of the United States. 

THE lofty stone monolith which Wisconsin will exhibit at 
the Fair will remain at Jackson Park permanently, the park 
commissioners having given their consent. The monolith is 
107 feet high, and cut from a solid block of stone. The con- 
tract for its erection has been let. 

BisHop J. L. SPAULDING, of Peoria, president of the 
Catholic educational exhibit, announces that Cardinal Gibbons 
and the archbishops of the United States have requested 
Brother Maurelian, president of the Christian Brothers’ College, 
Memphis, Tenn., to act as secretary and manager of the 
Catholic educational exhibit. 

CONTRACTS have been let for the construction of the Casino, 
Music Hall and connecting peristyle, which together will be a 
conspicuous feature in the foreground of the Administration 
building and near the shore end of the lake pier. The con- 
tracts aggregate 279,730 dols. 

ON March 1 sketches were made for a building to serve as 
permanent accommodation for the Construction Bureau, the 
Columbian guards, emergency hospital, central fire alarm 
service, &c. The contract was let on April 2, and on April 30. 
the building was to be finished and occupied. The structure 
measures 200 by 300 feet, is covered and ornamented with staff, 
and is substantially put up. 

Costa RICA has one of the largest and finest archzeological 
collections in the world, showing many Columbian relics and 
historic data relating to the discovery of America. This collec- 
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tion goes to Madrid this year for the Spanish Exhibition, and which there are no less than 240 different varieties. In a moat 

will afterwards go to Chicago. surrounding the fort will be sunken gardens, where growing 

THE scene which the exhibition grounds now afford, with pineapples and the larger fruits will be shown. On the parapets 

most of the buildings nearing completion and the construction will be hanging gardens, to which the full wealth of the flora of 

being pushed forward by more than 6,000 workmen, is accounted the State will contribute. Adjacent to the building will be 
groves of bamboo and orange and lemon trees. 


so interesting and wonderful that from 1,000 to 5,000 visitors a 
Visitors to the exhibition will avail themselves of a bureau 


day willingly pay the admission fee of 25 cents to witness it. 
Before the abolition of the free-pass system the visitors often | of public comfort managed by the exhibition authorities. This 
numbered as high as 15,000 or 20,000, The work of construc- | will have headquarters in a building on the grounds, and will 


tion was interfered with, so that it was thought best to charge | provide for visitors means of information and almost every 
an admission, and thus diminish the size of the crowd of sight- | facility for convenience and comfort except lodging. The 
seers, and at the same time add to the financial resources of , bureau will be managed by W. M. Kasson, who had charge of 
the exhibition. similar service at the Philadelphia Centennial, though on a 
THE construction of the buildings is, however; progressing ; much smaller scale than is now planned. A separate organisa- 
in the most satisfactory manner, and there is no reason for | tion having arrangements with the hotels and lodging-houses 
doubt that all will be completed in time for dedication. The | of the city will extend its service to all visitors who wish it. 
rough carpentry work is practically finished on all of the large | It is the determination to protect visitors from imposition of 
structures except machinery hall and_ the manufacturers’ | every description, and to see that prices are kept down toa 
building, and on these it is in an advanced stage. Six or seven reasonable basis. 
of the buildings have the exterior appearance almost of finished A pLAN has been elaborated for making the Tyrolese 
structures, and look like imposing marble palaces. The erec- | section perhaps the most entertaining part of Austria’s exhibit 
fas ee is a ae ke SNe as os Se, ain. bi Shir sa at the World’s Fair. The purpose in arranging this section 
a i psn ee aty Mrs and OLDEr work of beautifying the grounds | wij] be to give as graphic a representation of Tyrolese life and 
is being pushed on by a large force of men, and sodding, walk- | scenery as possible for a background to the exhibits of Tyrolese 
making and the planting of thousands of trees, shrubs, &c., iS | manufacturers. The section will be circular, and the walls will 
In progress. : Age, be covered with a panoramic picture of the Rhaetian and 
THE contract for the erection of the Texas building has | Tyrolese Alps, including the Gross-Glockner and Orter peaks 
been let to a Waco contractor for 100,000 dols. The building | and the largest ice-fields. In two cottages at the foot of the 
will be in Spanish Renaissance style, will measure 85 by | mountains two parties of Tyrolese will show their skill in spin- 
250 feet and have four towers. The exterior will be covered ning and weaving silk and in carving. Three women will make 
with staff and rendered very ornamental. The interior will be | lace before the cottage doors. A company of young men and 
handsomely finished with native Texas woods. women singers will give several concerts daily. The picturesque 
THE Bedford stone-quarries have donated 3,000 dols. worth | part of the exhibit will be under the auspices of the hotel and 
of stone for the Indiana World’s Fair building. The cutting | tavern keepers of the Tyrol, and the representations of Tyrolese 
of the stone is included. scenery will be made for the purpose of inducing American 
Messrs. HIRST AND JACKSON, World’s Fair Commis- tourists in Europe to pass more of their time in the Rhaetian 
sioners for Florida, report that the prospect is very promising and Tyrolese Alps. 
for raising 100,000 dols. for the representation of that State. ONE of the electrical exhibits at Frankfort was a 6-foot 
The interest of the people has been greatly increased by the | electric search-light of 20,000 candle-power by Schuckertt, the 
decision to construct for the Florida building a reproduction of | Nuremberg electrician. Schuckertt is now at work on a larger 
old Fort Marion, claimed to be the oldest structure on the con- light for the World’s Fair. It will be 7} feet, and of at least 
tinent. The building is a very picturesque one. The exterior | 25,000 candle-power. The Frankfort light could be seen plainly 
will be of coquina, a concrete made chiefly of shells and phos- | at Bingen on the Rhine, forty-five miles away. It is expected 
phate, and the interior will be finished in Florida woods, of | that the search-light at the World’s Fair can be seen at least 
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The great benefit of this Apparatus (a8 shown in the draw- 
ings) is the Speaking Apparatus and Bell being combined in 
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parts being so simple. 
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sixty miles away. Electrical-engineer Sargent is making plans 
for a tower 300 feet high, on which the big light will be mounted. 
At a height of 100 feet above the ground will be two 6-foot 
search-lights, and the three will suffice to illuminate the skies 
for miles around Jackson Park. ] 

THE new building which is now in course of erection for 

, the headquarters of the British Royal Commission, will be 
generally characteristic of the best type of English half-timber 
houses of the sixteenth century, of which there are so many 
good examples still extant. It is proposed to use terra-cotta 
somewhat largely in the lower storey, with red-brick facing and 
mullioned windows, so that the building may be a typical 
example of an old English house. The upper portion will be 
of half-timber construction, with overhanging and projecting 

. gables. The site is one of the best in the grounds of the 
exhibition, immediately facing Lake Michigan, and as the new 
building will be seen from all points, each facade will be treated 
architecturally. The plan forms three sides of a quadrangle, 
with the open side next the Jake, enclosed by a raised terrace 
with ornamental balustrading. The centre on the front or 
inland side will be recessed, with steps leading from both sides 
up the covered portico, which will open into a large central 
hall ; off this will be, on one side, large library and reception- 
rooms, and on the other the secretary’s office and the other 
rooms required for the work of the Commission. On the first 
floor will be a large suite of rooms and offices. . It is intended 
to fit up all the principal’ rooms with wall panelling and 
elaborate ceilings, after the manner of some of the best English 
country houses. The plans and designs for the whole building 
have been prepared by Colonel Robert W. Edis, F.S.A., of 
Fitzroy Square, the honorary architect to the Royal Commis- 
sion ; and the whole of the internal fittings and furniture will 
be executed from his designs by Messrs. Johnstone, Norman 
& Co., of New Bond Street. The foundations of the building 
are being commenced, and the superstructure will be pushed 
forward with all speed, so as to be finished complete for the 
opening in May next. 

IT is the intentiongtof the United States Patent Office to 
make at the World’s Columbian Exhibition at Chicago in 1893 
an exhibit which will show that great advance in the several 
arts which is due in large measure to the encouragement and 
support afforded by our patent system. .This exhibit is to con- 
sist of models of patented inventions, which will be carefully 
selected to show as far as possible the inception of each art, 
the stages through which the art has advanced, and the final 


development reached at the present. The office collection of 
models has been seriously impaired by fire, and an urgent 
appeal is made to inventors:‘and manufacturers (British inventors 
included) to assist the office in this matter either by loans of 
models already built or by the construction of such models not 
in the possession of the office as should properly be placed in 
such a collection. 

-M. CAMILLE KRANTZ, who is deputy for the Vosges, has 
been appointed Chief Commissioner for France at the Chicago 
Exhibition, 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE annual meeting of [the South Hants and Isle of Wight 
District Council for the National Registration of Plumbers was 
held at the Municipal Buildings, Southampton. Mr. W. Bone, 
J.P., presided, and among those present were Mr. W. Roles 
(Mayor of Romsey), Dr. Mumby, M.O.H. Portsmouth, Dr. 
Nunn (Bournemouth), Messrs. W. Matthews, C.E., H. Roles 
(Romsey), W. H. Williams, J. H. Bizard, W. Hornsey, A. 
Doggrell, W. H. Hill, G. R. Freeman (Portsmouth), J. Chalk, 
Revans, H. Craven, W. J. Craven, T. E. Gibbons, P. F. Stutch- 
bury, H. A. Stickland, G. R. Holdaway, W. E. Mitchell, W. 
Humphreys, J. Moxey, J. F. Parkinson, F. G. Evans, W. H. 
Angell, J. Biles, J. Cosser, H. Cross, R. O. Lemon, A. Moors, 
G, H. Ridyard, G. Seal, O. Steele, M. Marshall, L. D. Ely, &c., 
the representatives coming from various towns in Hampshire 
and the Isle of Wight. 

A letter was read from Mr. Philip Wilkinson, F.R.1.B.A., 
past master of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London, 
regretting his inability to be present and address the meeting 
as he had been appointed and had hoped to do, 

The hon. sec., Mr. W. Matthews, C.E., read the Council’s 
report, which stated that the registration movement had made 
substantial progress in the district during the year. Since the 
establishment of that Council the number of registered plumbers 
in the district had increased 87 per cent. Three examinations 
for registration had been held, and 54 per cent. of the candi- 
dates had succeeded in passing. The Council strongly urged 
upon all registered plumbers to consistently act in accord with 
the leading principles of registration, and to do their utmost to 
uphold good workmanship. The Council heartily congratu- 
lated the supporters of the movement on the fact that plumbing 
classes had been established at the Hartley Institution in 
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Southampton with very successful results. In order to. 
encourage the students the members of the Council had sub- 
scribed the necessary money to provide prizes for journeymen 
‘and apprentices. : 

Satisfaction was expressed at the fact that Lord Basing had 
presented the prizes to the successful students. 

The Chairman said that in the unavoidable absence of the 
Mayor of Southampton, he would call upon the Mayor of 
Romsey to move the adoption of the report. 5 

The Mayor of Romsey expressed great pleasure in movirg 
the resolution, and the same having been supported by Mr. 
Evans, of Portsmouth, Mr. Holdaway, of Fareham, and others, 
was carried unanimously. 

New members of the Council having been elected, and a 
Registration Committee appointed, the meeting. discussed the 
advisability of establishing local committees in various towns 
in the district, and Dr. Mumby said he felt sure the Mayor of 
Portsmouth and others would be happy tv co-operate with the 
Council in the establishment of such committees. 


AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE, 


‘THE annual meeting of this Society was held last week at the 
offices, Chancery Lane, Mr. G. Brinsley presiding. The report 
of the Council stated that the general progress made by the 
Institute during the past year—to February 29 last—had ful- 
filled the most sanguine expectations. During the year 100 
applications for membership were received, and of this number 
‘91 were elected—62 Fellows, 24 Associates and 5 students. 
Careful measures had been adopted for maintaining the status 
of the Institute by endeavours to limit the privilege of member- 
ship to gentlemen of sound qualifications and irreproachable 
character. The actual receipts for the year had been 985/. 
compared with 748/. in the preceding year. The subject of the 
examinations of the institute had received the careful attention of 
the Council. The attention of the Inland Revenue authorities 
had in many cases been directed to persons practising as 
auctioneers without holding the necessary license, with the 
result that a number of these persons had been either fined or 
compelled to remove the word “auctioneer” from their 
premises. The issue of the first year-book or calendar of the 
Institute had given general satisfaction. The annual dinner 
of the members was held at the Inns of Court Hotel, Holborn. 
Mr. George Brinsley, the president, occupied the chair. 


| WW 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL AT LUDLOW. 


THE town clerk of Ludlow, Mr. J. W. Williams, writes to us . 


as follows :—I am not aware whether the information that the 

orporation of this town is now considering the question of 
adopting a scheme of sewage disposal will be at all useful to 
you in the way of news or not. The facts are these. In 1861 
the town was sewered by the late Mr. T. Cunley, C.E., and a 
system of disposal involving deodorisation and filtration then 
adopted. Since 1861, as you know, sanitary science has ad-. 
vanced by strides, and our sewage tanks have been pronounced 
inadequate. Weareasking for permission to extend the boundaries 
of the borough, and the Local Government Board have held a 


| preliminary inquiry, the outcome of which is the Board has 
now sent us a map with a suggested boundary marked on it, 
| With an intimation that it will be willing to entertain an appli- 


cation based on this, provided the Corporation can show that 
it has, at the time of the application, an efficient system of 
sewage disposal, which can be made available not only for the 
present borough but for the areas proposed to be added. The 
Corporation has passed a resolution that it will provide such a 
system, and has referred the question to a committee to get 
particulars, obtain skilled advice and so on, and the committee 
is now undertaking such duty. 


THE LATE JAMES THOMSON. 


IN a notice of the late Professor James Thomson, Engineering 
says :—Professor Thomson made many contributions to the 
proceedings of technical societies, valuable not so much for 


, their great volume as for the almost complete finality attained. 


Everything he published was of sterling importance to the 
physicist and engineer, and time has shown him correct. We 


| may take one branch of engineering as an instance of this— 


hydraulics, In any treatise on practical hydro-dynamics there 
is a great parade of mathematical calculation, but beyond the 
simple equations relating to pure fluid, there is little that can 
be relied upon by the engineer except the few propositions 
proved so thoroughly by Professor Thomson. There has been 
little demonstrated that the engineer can rest upon as a 
principle in the gauging of water except his proposition con- 
cerning the flow from similar and similarly-placed orifices, 


1 two deductions from which are the rational formule concern- 
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ing triangular and rectangular gauge notches. Again, as early 
as 1847 he applied Carnot’s cycle and first principles to the 
study of the pressure and temperature of melting ice, and may 
be said to have really shown to Clausius, Rankine, and his 


brother, Lord Kelvin, the method of attack which has led to , 


the development of thermo-dynamics. 


IMPROVED CONTINENTAL SERVICE. 


THE Great Eastern Railway Company have contracted with 
Earle’s Shipbuilding Company of Hull, to build, for their Con- 
tinental traffic, v7@ Harwich, a new powerful vessel, with a 
guaranteed speed of 173 knots an hour., The engines, which 
are expected to indicate about 4,500 horse-power, will be triple- 
expansion twin-screw, each set of engines being entirely 
separate, so that, in the event of any accident to one, the vessel 
can proceed with the other. The vessel will be 300 feet long, 
33 feet deep and 16 feet depth of hold. The saloon will be 
forward of the engine-rooms, thus avoiding the vibration of the 
screws, The G. E. R, Company are gradually replacing their 
paddle-boats by twin-screw steamers, as it is found that pas- 
sengers prefer this class of vessel on account of the greater 


regularity of their passages, especially in bad weather, to 
paddle-boats, which as a rule are now used only for cross | 
channel services, where there is not sufficient depth of water | 


in the ports to admit of the use of deep-draught screw- 
steamers, 


SKY SIGNS. 


ON Tuesday at the Marylebone police-court, Madame Tussaud 
& Sons, Limited, of Marylebone Road, appeared on a summons 
for unlawfully retaining a “sky sign” without the license of the 
London County Council, contrary to the Act 54 and 55 Vic., 
cap. 28, sects. 5 and 13. The sign complained of consisted of 
the words “ Madame Tussaud’s,” placed on the top of the 
western wall of the building. The letters were of wood, and 
were about 2 feet 6 inches in height. They were fixed in a 
wire frame, which was secured by iron stanchions let into the 
tower or walls of the building. Behind the letters was the 
glass dome of the exhibition building. This being illuminated 
by the electric light, the words could be seen from a long dis- 
tance down the road. 


sign,” and was contrary to the Act. The defence was that the 
letters were securely fastened, and that the sign was so cons, 
structed as not to bring it within the meaning of the Act. Mr, 
Cooke decided that the sign was one which required the license 
of the Council. The time for an application to be made in 
reference to the matter was now passed,, but he saw no reason 
why the defendants should not take down the sign and erect it 
again in accordance with the requirements of the Act, and with 
the certificate of the Council. The change would probably 
deprive the defendants of the advantage of the electric light 


| behind the letters at night, but the sign would be of advantage 


in the daytime. The defendants were liable to a penalty of 52, 
and 40s. a day so long as the sign remained up after the 
complaint, but he should only impose a nominal fine of 20s. 
with 27. 2s. costs. His order would not take effect for three 
weeks, so that time would be given in which to. make the 
alteration. 


METROPOLITAN WATER-SUPPLY, 


| THE first meeting in public of the Royal Commission on the 
_ Metropolitan Water-Supply was held on Monday morning. 
: Lord Balfour of Burleigh presided. 

Mr. James Searle, clerk to the New River Water Company, 
was the first witness. He said that in the company’s district 
there had been a very considerable falling off during the last 
two years. In 1891 the average daily supply was 33,028,000 
gallons, of which 22,500,000 gallons were derived from the 
River Lea, and the remaining 10,500,000 from Chadwell spring 
and well. It was calculated that at the end of forty years there 
would be a total demand of 473 million gallons, and there would 
be means of supplying so large a quantity. There was a 
tendency to an increased demand per head of the population 
through the people’s desire for greater comfort and luxury. 
Baths and other sanitary arrangements were now fitted in all 
new houses above a certain rental. The largest number of 
gallons which the company had supplied in one single day was 

42,000,000. That was in January 1891. 
| Mr, Joseph Francis, engineer of the New River Company, 
said they expected to get in the future from Chadwell spring 
and wells a fair average of 34,000,000 gallons a day. Their 
calculation was based upon what each well could do and had 
done for a period of weeks together, pumping day and night, 


‘ 
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operations had led to the depletion of wells there, he said he 
did not think there was any ground for the allegation. 

The Chairman said that the Cheshunt Local Board con- 
sidered it advisable to have their wells as far as possible 
removed from the influence of the pumping operations of the 
New River Company and the East London Water Company. 
The Board’s two artesian wells had been drained. The wells 
were 150 feet deep, and overflowed three years ago, and now 
the water did not rise within 50 feet of the surface of the wells 
unless pumping ceased for a considerable period. 

Mr. Francis said he did not understand that, because none 
of the levels of their wells had sunk 50 feet or anything like it. 


Moreover, the surveyor to the Cheshunt Local Board had stated | 


that the yield of water and the standing level in his new well 
were entirely unaltered by any pumpings which the water 
companies carried on. 

The Chairman said that many of the rivers of the county 
now rose considerably below the points at which they had their 
source twenty years ago, and were much diminished in volume, 
and that the volume of water springs was diminished. 

Mr. Francis said he could understand complaints only of 
springs being affected in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
companies? wells, within a very short distance of their shafts, 
and he could not recall any complaint of the kind described by 
the Chairman made by the County Council or any authority in 
Hertfordshire. From Turnford Wells northward, he added, 
there had been no lowering whatever of the water levels in the 
chalk during the last twenty years. There had been a con- 
siderable falling in the level of the water under London, and 
the fall of water in the upper valley of the Lea no doubt arose 
from’ the increased drainage of fields. If his company pumped 
all the wells together continuously the supplies he had men- 
tioned could be depended upon. The company had no diffi- 
culty in maintaining a standard of wholesome water drawn 
from the Lea, and were constantly improving it. 

Mr. Ernest Collins, having charge of the distributing works 
of the New River Company, said that the yearly average per 
head per day of gallons of water supplied by his company for 
all purposes, trade and domestic, was in 1872, 27°10; in 1881, 
28°77; and in 1891, 28°49. In 1872 they had no part of their 
district on constant supply, in 1881 there were 17,557 houses on 
constant supply, and in 1891 that figure had risen to 68,000 
out of a total number of 154,568 houses, The consumption per 
head per day increased between 1872 and 1881 to the extent of 

1°67 gallons, but in the next ten years it decreased by 0°28. 
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Mr. Morris, engine superintendent to the New River Coms 
pany,* described the construction of the filtering beds, and 
stated that the water passing through the beds was sys+ 
tematically examined every day. 
A second meeting was held on Tuesday. 
Mr. W. B. Bryan, engineer to the East London Water Com+ 
pany, said that as to the statement about pollutions from the 
traffic on the Lea, the only remark he had to make was that 
| whatever pollution there might be it was very infinitesimal. 

There was no doubt that the impurity in the East London 
| Company’s water was greater than in the New River Com- 
| pany’s, the intake of the latter being better, and their supply 
having a larger proportion of well water. He pointed out that 
the constant water-supply of his company very much increased 
the amount consumed per head per day through the careless- 
ness of the poorer class of their customers. The alien immigra- 
tion in the East of London had especially caused an immense 
amount of waste. Clothing, instead of being washed with soap 
and water, was simply placed under water-taps and the water 
allowed to run upon them for two or three days. 


East London Water Company. One of the questions which he 
came forward to speak upon was the growth of population in 
the district of the company, and that he understood that the 
Commission was considering in two divisions—that within the 
metropolis, and that within the district of the company exterior 
to the metropolis. From the information given him by the 
officers of the East London Company, the district of the 
company within the metropolis might be taken-as practically 
filled up, and therefore incapable of expansion in numbers 
wanting water, and he believed there had been a positive 
decrease, through the pulling down of buildings for railway 
extension. The district outside the metropolis appeared to be 
capable of expansion, and one had to consider now the prospect 
of growth there, and for that purpose he had turned to the 
publication of Mr. Lass, and he had taken, as the most easy 
way of dealing with the matter, the number of supplies that 
had been added in the East London Company’s district 
between 1881 and 1890. He had observed what had been the 
| result in the way of the diminution in the increase of supplies 
in the course of the ten years, and the numbers which he put in 
referred to supplies both outside and inside of the metropolis. 
While there was between 1881 and 1882 an increase in the 
number of supplies of 4,652, a percentage increase of 3°6, in the 
| next year it was 5,300, or 3°9; in 1890 the increase was 2,849, 


| Sir Frederick Bramwell said he had been consulted by the 
| 
i 
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ing 1°7.. This was not peculiar to the East London 
ete * ae had not been able to deal with the rural 
population of the Lea Valley, but he had a table showing the 
urban population to the north of the New River Company’s 
district of supply. He had taken that company’s district 
because that company supplied north of the boundary of the 
East London Company’s district, and he pointed out that 
there had been positive decreases of population in Bishop’s 
Stortford and Hertford, with slight increases in one or two 
other towns. He could not imagine that the results of taking 
water by the East London Company from the Lea Valley 
could have any prejudicial effect upon those urban populations 
at such distances. The next point was the amount of supply 
which the companies estimated they would have to furnish. 
The houses in the portion of the East London Company’s dis- 
trict outside of the metropolis were small, and they had there- 
fore a comparatively small population ; and, as he gathered 
from Mr. Bryan, if there was any error the error must be in 
giving to the supplies a higher population than they had, 
because he understood Mr. Bryan to say that what he had done 
was to take the actual number of supplies of the company, and 
take the total populations which appeared from the census, and 
divide the populations by the supplies. Asked if he considered 
the 33 gallons per head per day which the company assumed 
they would be required to supply for the next forty years a 
proper amount, the witness replied that hedid not. He thought 
it was largely in excess of what it ought to be. For the class 
of property concerned, it ought to come down to 25 or 27 
gallons. That was about all he had to put before the com- 
mittee, except to suggest that if the East London Water 
Company had fair assistance from the authorities in preventing 
their supply from being abused, they would be able to meet 
the demands upon them without stinting anybody in the least. 
No one ought to be stinted in the use of water, but there 
was a vast difference between use and waste. As re- 
garded the class of property supplied with water, he also 
called attention to one very suggestive fact. They would find 
in Mr. Lass’s book that the average price of the whole 
of the water per 1,000 gallons of the East London Com- 
pany was 4'187¢., and the average price of 1,000 gallons 
upplied by the whole eight companies, including therefore the 
Sw price of the East London, 7°116d. One could not doubt 
at some of the houses—a good many—in the East London 
th mpany’s district within the metropolis were of a better class 
othose without, and yet, even with their help, they only got 
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4d. and a fraction of a penny per 1,000 gallons. Sir Frederick 
Bramwell expressed his belief that, where customers dealt 
honestly and reasonably with the water, the constant supply 
took less water than the intermittent. They had examples of 
that in many towns. Answering the question whether the 
abstraction by the East London Company of a large quantity 
of water from the chalk would in the future affect the outside 
districts, the witness said he thought the company was 
peculiarly in a position to take large quantities of water from 
the chalk below the clay, the water being on its way to a waste 
exit into the river or into the sea. He knew that there appeared 
at present to be what he might call a vivid source of supply in 
that chalk. It had been found that an extremely large quantity 
of water was constantly passing down below the clay, and he 
could not conceive that pumping would affect places miles 
away to the north. He had not, he added, heard the evidence 
on behalf of the New River Company, but he had not the least 
doubt that there was sufficient water for both that company and 
the East London Company. He did not speak as a geologist, 
but as one obtaining water from the chalk. 

The Chairman asked Sir Frederick whether he thought that 
the population which existed above the intake of the East 
London Company, and which to some extent more or less 
conveyed its sewage into the stream, had any effect upon the 
quality of the water, or such an effect as was prejudicial to it for 
domestic purposes. 

Sir Frederick Bramwell replied that, as regarded the last 
point of the question, he should appeal to the facts of many 
years past and say “No,” To the first part of the question, as 
an abstract proposition, he would say “ Yes.” He also expressed 
his opinion that organic matter, such as vegetable matter, which 
found its way into the supply of the raw material could be 
largely taken out by filtration, and that the health of the district 
showed that no harm had yet arisen from it. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., described the strata in the 
area of the Lea, and Mr. William Topley, F.R.S., F.G.S., also 
gave evidence as to the sources from which the East London 
Company drew its supply, and Mr. John H. Barnes, M.LC.E., 
Major Flower, consulting engineer to the Lea Conservancy 
Board, and Mr. W. C. Young, its consulting chemist, were also 
called, but the evidence of the two last-named was mostly post- 
poned till the other testimony had been given on behalf of the 
Conservancy Board. 

The Commission adjourned to resume sitting on the 30th 
and the 31st inst. and June 1. 
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ULEY BARROW. 


AN interesting paper on this subject appears in the Gloucester 
Notes and Queries. The Gloucester Chronicle gives it n the 
following condensed form :— ; ; 
Among the many objects of prehistoric interest in 
Gloucestershire the long barrow at Uley, known locally as 
Hetty Pegler’s Tump, is one of the most important ; it has 
been the subject of controversy between the oldest archeologists 
who looked ‘with distrust upon any relics of antiquity much 
earlier than the Roman period, and the modern school whose 
investigations have placed beyond the region of doubt the fact 
that man has inhabited this country ages before the archeologists 
who wrote at the early part of this century would have even 
dreamt of admitting; since then the evidence, geological, 
archeological and philological, has accumulated to such an 
extent that we may now look back through the long vista of the 
past and observe, if not the earliest traces of man’s existence, 
at least the gradual steps of human. progress, though with many 
apparent pauses and even recessions, as mankind in this 
country advanced from a condition of savagery to barbarism, 
until in the fulness of time the higher civilisation of the present 
was reached, 

It is due to the Danish savants, Nilsson and others, that ut 
was demonstrated that before, but how long before we do not 
know, the invasion of Czesar (when his legions, as well as the 
British hosts, were armed with iron weapons), there was a 
period when the tribes inhabiting Great Britain, and in fact 
North-Western Europe generally, had not discovered that such 
a metal as iron could be procured from the rocks, but employed 
bronze, a mixture of copper, with a small quantity (about one- 
tenth) of tin, for the manufacture of weapons and tools. 

The barrow of Uley is of the long, Almost heart-shaped 
form, being much longer in its major axis than across ; it may 
perhaps more strictly be described as pear-shaped in plan, and 
in general character it assimilates to such chambered long 
barrows in this county as those at Rodmarton, Charlton Abbot, 
Nymphsfield and others, which last is within a mile of it. It 

has been after careful investigation classified with the similar 
long-chambered barrows of West Kennett, Stoney Littleton and 
others, with interior walls and chambers in adjoining counties ; 
and it is probably of the same age as the long-chambered 
barrows, such as Tilshead and others in Wilts and Somerset, in 


many of which implements of stone have been discovered. The 
long barrow at Uley is situated on high ground, as are almost 
all the sepulchral mounds of this class; they were almost 
always placed on the summits of hills or promontories, from 
which an extended view of the country could be obtained in 
every direction ; some of them, like the Uley barrow, as will 
be seen from the appended plans, are orientated east and west. 
The great stone circles and monuments at Stonehenge and 
other so-called Druidical relics are now supposed to be temples 
or places for the worship of the sun, for they are always placed 
in such positions as to obtain a full view of the great luminary 
in his course. The long barrow at Uley was excavated by Dr.. 
Thurnam, who with Sir R. C. Hoare, Mr. Cunnington, Dr. 
Bateman, &c., have done so much in the careful opening and 
investigation of the tumuli in the West of England, in the same 
way as Canon Greenwell has served the cause of archeology in 
exploring the barrows of Yorkshire. 

In the interior of the sepulchral mound at Uley, as in most 
other long-chambered barrows, is a low wall of stone, laid in 
horizontal courses, faced on the outside; this wall rarely 
exceeds 4 feet in any of the long barrows, and is generally from 
2 to 3 feet ; such supporting walls and boundaries to tombs are 
found to occur in the construction of earthen tumuli, even 
almost into historic times. The wall in this case is of an 
elongated heart shape, with two segments or partitions on each 
side of the entrance leading to the chambers at the broad end, 
the outer wall curving inward to the doorway. In common 
with all long-chambered barrows, the sepulchral chambers of 
the Uley tumulus are at the wide end, two being on each side 
of the way between, which appears to form another as it con- 
tinues beyond the two lateral chambers. 

The Uley tumulus was first opened by the Rev. William 
Baker, of Stoutshill, in 1822, by permission of Mrs. Purnell, 
who then owned this property, which in 1826 she devised away 
from her relatives, together with the neighbouring camp at 
Uley Bury, to the Kingscote family. Dr. Thurnam’s papers 
are, however, of the most importance, not only from his more 
careful examination of the interior, but from his observations 
upon the human remains found therein; his comparison 
between the skulls of the race he found at Uley and other long- 
chambered barrows with the human remains found in the round 
or bowl-shaped barrows, which are now generally believed to be 
of the Bronze Age, being of the greatest importance to the 
anthropologist. More often than not the people of the Bronze 
Age cremated their dead; but such skeletons as are met with 
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are found extended, the latter custom being also in vogue in the 
early Iron Age. 

At the period when Uley, Rodmarton, West Kennett and 
many more tumuli were raised, the usual position in which the 
dead were deposited is squatting or sitting on their haunches, 
the position in which they probably died. The squatting 
position of rest is the characteristic of all savages and low 
types of race in whatever part of the world they are met with. 

The human remains found in the chambers at Uley barrow 
had been disturbed since they were placed there; but, at least 
in one instance, the body had been placed in the same squatting 
or crouched position as were the six skeletons which were dis- 
covered in the long-chambered tumulus at West Kennett, in the 
neighbouring county of Wilts, which county has furnished the 
archeologist with many examples of the like form, all being of 
the Neolithic Age. Neither at Uley barrow, nor at that at 
West Kennett, had the bones been subjected to fire. The six 
skeletons found at the latter place had never been disturbed 
since their deposit ; two of them had had their skulls fractured 
during lifetime, and Dr. Thurnam accounts for this by sug- 
gesting that they were probably slaves, who, in accordance with 
a practice still existing amongst some of the savages of the 
present day, were sacrificed at the funeral of their masters to 
attend them in the spirit world. 

In considering the period when the Uley barrow was made 
and used for sepulchral purposes, it is necessary to bring into 
evidence the contents of other long-chambered tumuli, and to 
review a whole group of barrows which, by their characteristic 
form and the relics found within them, are no doubt of the 
same epoch. These long barrows are for the most part 
immense mounds, ranging from one hundred to two or three 
hundred, sometimes to even nearly four hundred, feet in 
length, with a breadth generally of thirty or forty feet, and 
from three to twelve feet in elevation, the long-chambered 
barrow of West Kennett being not less than three hundred 
and fifty feet in length, nearly equalling in dimensions the 
unchambered long barrow at Tilshead. Some of those which 
are unchambered have a lateral ditch, which is but slightly 
developed in the chambered mounds, and appears to be want- 
ing in the Uley tumulus. 

Thurnam, in the course of his investigations into the long 
barrows, of which the one at Uley is so marked an example, 
met with cleft skulls, which he believed, as already mentioned, 
to be those of persons who had been sacrificed at the tomb of 
the buried chief. That human sacrifice lingered in Britain to a 


later date than the long-barrow period is known, as, according 
to Cesar and Mela, it was in vogue among the Gauls. 

There appears to be no doubt that at the period of the long 
barrows, like the one at Uley, funeral feasts were held, perhaps 
inside the chambers, as besides the remains of oxen (generally 
the shorthorn Bos longifrons) there are sometimes found the 
bones of the wild boar, the red deer, the roebuck, the goat, the 
horse and the dog. 

At the entrance to the chambers at Uley barrow the lower 
jaws of several wild boars were discovered, together with some 
tusks of great size ; among them was a fragment of tusk which 
“had been cut and perforated for suspension, perhaps as an 
implement, or a trophy or amulet.” The bones of a small ox 
were found at Uley and Nymphsfield among others, though in 
small numbers. It seems clear that domestic animals were 
slaughtered in honour of the dead. At the long barrow at 
Tilshead two skulls of the Celtic shorthorn were found nearly 
perfect, and in another barrow part of the skull and the bones 


| of the feet, apparently “as offerings to the manes and other 


deities.” 

Perhaps one of the most interesting results of the exploration 
of the barrow at Uley was the discovery of some flint imple- 
ments, apparently arrow-heads and two stone axes, one being of 
flint and the other of polished greenstone. The latter measured 
4 inches in length by 2 inches in breadth, and were formerly in 
the museum at Guy’s Hospital. They were found near the 
entrance in such a position as to have hardly belonged to any 
other person than the builder of the barrow. Two pieces of 
very Coarse pottery were found in the neighbouring barrow at 
Nymphsfield, one of which was scored with impressed marks. 

In the long-chambered tumuli at Rodmarton and Walker’s 
Hill very beautifully-chipped leaf-shaped arrow-heads were 
found, ‘The most important part of Dr. Thurnam’s investiga- 
tions in British barrows has reference to the forms of the skulls 
he found in them, indicating the difference of the races who 
raised the short bell or bowl-shaped tumuli, and the long 
barrows, both chambered and unchambered. In the former, 
speaking generally, bronze implements, or bronze and iron 
instruments, are the prevailing objects found associated with 
short broad skulls (brachycephalic), the remains of a people 
who generally cremated the dead. The latter, or long barrows, 
were found to contain only the remains of a long narrower- 
headed race (dolichocephalic), a race of apparently lower type 
than the former, as shown by him, by comparison with numerous 
skulls of savage and more civilised races. Dr. Thurnam tells 
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us that though he examined more than twenty long barrows he | 
did not find a single brachycephalic skull. It may be generally 
accepted that long barrows are associated with long or dolicho- 
cephalic skulls, and the round or short tumuli with short, broad 
or brachycephalic skulls. The skulls found in the Uley barrow 
were in accordance with this determination ; they were the 
crania of a long narrow-headed race. They were small in 
stature, averaging 5 feet 5 inches in height. The skulls of the 
people who erected the mortuary tumulus at Uley were those of 
arace very low in civilisation ; a probably savage people, which 
even down to the dawn of the historic period inhabited the 
northern and western part of Britain. 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION IN NEW YORK. 


THE following regulations for insuring safe building in New 
York are now in force under the new Act :— 

Every building hereafter erected to be used as a hotel, and 
every building hereafter erected or altered to be used as a 
theatre, hospital, asylum, institution for the care or treatment 
of persons, or in whole or any part as a school or place of in- 
struction, the height of which exceeds 35 feet, except buildings 
for which specifications and plans have been heretofore sub- 
mitted to and approved by the superintendent of buildings, and 
every other building the height of which exceeds 85 feet, shall 
be built fireproof, that is to say, they shall be constructed with 
walls of brick, stone, iron or other hard, incombustible materials, 
in which wooden beams or lintels shall not be placed, and in 
which the floors and roofs shall be of materials similar to the 
walls. ‘The stairs and staircase landings shall be built entirely 
of brick, stone, iron or other hard, incombustible materials. No 
woodwork or other inflammable material shall be used in any 
of the partitions, furrings or ceilings in any such fireproof 
buildings, excepting, however, that the doors and windows and 
their frames, the trims, the casings, the interior finish when 
filled solid at the back with fireproof material, and the floor- 
boards and sleepers directly thereunder, may be of wood. But 
nothing in this section contained shall be so construed as to 
apply to or prevent the erection of what are known as grain 
elevators, as usually constructed, provided they are erected on 
tide water or adjacent to the river front in said city, in isolated 
localities, under such conditions as the said department of 
buildings may prescribe, including location. In all fireproof 
buildings the following rules shall be observed :— 


1. All cast-iron, wrought-iron or rolled-steel columns shall 
be made true and smooth at both ends, and shall rest on iron’ 
or steel bed-plates and have iron or steel cap-plates, which 
shall also be made true. All iron or steel trimmer beams, 
headers and tail beams shall be suitably framed and con- 
nected together, and the iron girders, columns, beams, trusses 
and all other ironwork of all floors and roofs shall be strapped, 
bolted, anchored and connected together, and to the walls, in a 
strong and substantial manner. Where beams are framed into. 
headers the angle irons which are bolted to the tail beams shall 


i have at least two bolts for all beams over 7 inches in depth, and 


three bolts for all beams 12 inches and over in depth, and these 
bolts shall not be less than three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter. Each one of such angles or knees, when bolted to 
girders, shall have the same number of bolts as stated for the 
other leg. The angle iron in no case shall be less in thickness 
than the header or trimmer to which it is bolted ; and the width 
of angle in no case shall be less than one-third the depth of 
beam, excepting that no angle knee shall be less than 2} inches 
wide, nor required to be more than 6 inches wide. All wrought- 
iron or rolled-steel beams 8 inches deep and under shall have 
bearings equal to their depth, if resting on a wall; 9 to 12-inch 
beams shall have a bearing of 10 inches, and all beams more 
than 12 inches in depth shall have bearings of not less than 
12 inches if resting on a wall. Where beams rest on iron sup- 
ports and are properly tied to the same, no greater bearings 
shall be required than one-third of the depth of the 
beams. Iron or steel floor beams shall be so arranged as 
to spacing and length of beams that the load to be 
supported by them, together with the weights of the materials 
used in the construction of the said floors, shall not cause a 
deflection of the said beams of more than 1-30th of an inch per 
linear foot of span, and they shall be tied together at intervals 
of not more than eight times the depth of the beam, 

2. Under the ends of all iron or steel beams where they 
rest on the walls, a stone or cast-iron template shall be built 
into the walls. Said template shall be 8 inches wide in 12- 
inch walls, and in all walls of greater thickness said template 
shall be 12 inches wide, and such templates, if of stone, shall 
not be in any case less than 2} inches in thickness, and no 
template shall be less than 12 inches long. 

3. All brick or stone arches placed between iron or steel 
floor beams shall be at least 4 inches thick, and have a rise of 
at least 14 inches to each foot of span between the beams. 
Arches of over 5 feet span shall be properly increased in thick- 
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ness as required by the superintendent of buildings, or the 
space between the beams may be filled in with sectional hollow 
brick of hard-burnt clay, porous terra-cotta or some equally 
good fireproof material, having a depth of not less than 1} 
inches to each foot of span, a variable distance being allowed 
of not over 6 inches in the span between the beams. The said 
brick arches shall be laid to a line on the centres, with close 
joints, and the brick shall be well wet and the joints filled with 
cement mortar in proportions of not more than two of sand to 
one of cement by measure. The arches shall be well grouted 
and pinned or chinked with slate and keyed. The bottom 
flanges of all wrought-iron or rolled-steel floor beams, and all 
exposed portions of such beams below the abutments of the 
floor arches shall be entirely encased with hard-burnt clay or 
porous terra-cotta, or with wire metal lath properly secured and 
plastered on the under side. The exposed sides and bottom 
plates or flanges of wrought-iron or rolled-steel girders sup- 
porting iron, steel or wooden floor beams, or supporting 
floor arches or floors, shall be entirely encased in the same 
manner. 

All iron or steel lintels shall have bearings proportionate to 
the weight to be imposed thereon, but no lintel used to span 
any opening more than 10 feet in width shall have a bearing 
less than 12 inches at each end, if resting on a wall, but if rest- 
ing on an iron post, such lintel shall have a bearing of at least 
6 inches at each end, by the thickness of the wall to be sup- 
ported. Ifthe posts are to be party posts in front of a party 
wall, and are to be used for two buildings, then the said posts 
shall not be less than 16 inches on the face by the thickness of 
the wall above, and if the party wall be more than 16 inches 
thick, then the post shall be the thickness of the wall on the 
face. Intermediate posts may he used, which shall be suffi- 
ciently strong, and the lintels thereon shall have sufficient 
bearings to carry the weight above with safety, as in this title 
provided. When the lintels or girders are supported at the ends 
by brick walls or piers they shall rest upon cut granite or blue- 
stone blocks at least 12 inches thick, or upon cast-iron plates of 
equal strength by the full size of the bearings. In case the opening 
is less than 12 feet the stone blocks may be 6 inches in thick- 
ness, or cast-iron plates of equal strength by the full size of the 
bearings may be used. This requirement shall not apply to 
cast-iron lintels used at the back of stone lintels over openings 
not exceeding 6 feet in width., In all cases where the girder 


carries a wall and rests on brick piers or walls, the bearing 
shall be sufficient to support the weight above with safety. 


! No cast-iron lintel or beam shall be less than three-quarters of 


an inch in thickness in any of its parts. Iron beams or girders 
used to span openings more than 16 feet in width, upon which 
walls rest or upon which floor beams are carried, shall be of 
wrought-iron or rolled-steel and of sufficient strength ; or cast- 
iron arch girders may be used having a rise of not less than 
I inch to each foot of span between the bearings, with one or 
more wrought-iron tie-rods of sufficient strength to resist the 
thrusts, well fastened at each end of the girder. All lintels or 
girders placed over any opening in the front, rear or side of a 
building, or returned over a corner opening, when supported by 
brick or stone piers or iron columns, shall be of iron or steel 
and of the full breadth of the wall supported. 

In all buildings hereafter erected or altered, where any iron 
or steel column or columns are used to support a wall or part 
thereof, whether the same be an exterior or an interior wall, 
excepting a wall fronting on a street, and columns located below 
the level of the sidewalk which are used to support exterior 
walls or arches over vaults, the said column or columns shall be 
either constructed double, that is, an outer and an inner column, 
the inner column alone to be of sufficient strength to sustain 
safely the weight to be imposed thereon, or such other iron or 
steel column of sufficient strength, and so constructed as to 
secure resistance to fire, may be used as may be approved by 
the superintendent of buildings. Iron posts in front of party 
walls shall be filled up solid with masonry and made perfectly 
tight between the posts and walls to prevent effectually the 
passage of smoke or fire. Cast-iron posts or columns which are 
to be used for the support of wooden or iron girders or brick 
walls, not cast with one open side or back, before being set up 
in place shall have a three-eighths of an inch hole drilled in the 
shaft of each post or column, by the manufacturer or contractor 
furnishing the same, to exhibit the thickness of the castings ; 
and any other similar sized hole or holes which the super- 
intendent of buildings, or his duly authorised representatives, 
may require shall be drilled in the said posts orcolumns bythe said 
manufacturer or contractor at his own expense. Iron posts or 
columns cast with one or more open sides and backs shall have 
solid iron plates on top of each to prevent the passage of smoke 
or fire through them from one storey to another, excepting 
where pierced for the passage of pipes. No cast-iron post or 
column shall be used in any building ofa less average thickness 
of shaft than three-quarters of an inch, nor shall it have an un- 
supported length of more than twenty times its least lateral 
dimensions or diameter. No wrought-iron or rolled-steel 
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column shall have an unsupported length of more than thirty 
times its least lateral dimension or diameter, nor shall its metal 
be less than one-fourth of an inch in thickness. All cast-iron, 
wrought-iron and steel columns shall have their bearings faced 
smooth, and at right angles to the axis of the column; and 
when one column rests upon another column, they shall be 
securely bolted together. 

Where columns are used to support iron or steel girders 
carrying curtain walls, the said columns shall be of cast-iron, 
wrought-iron or rolled-steel, and on their exposed outer and 
inner surfaces be constructed to resist fire by having a casing of 
brickwork not less than 4 inches in thickness, and bonded into the 
brickwork of the curtain walls; or the inside surfaces of the 
said columns may be covered with an outer shell of iron having 
an air space between, and the exposed sides of the iron or steel 
girders shall also be similarly covered in and tied and bonded. 
When the thickness of the curtain walls is 12 inches, the girders 
for the support of same shall be placed at the floor line of each 
storey, commencing at the line where the thickness of 12 inches 
starts from, and when the thickness of such walls is 16 inches 
the girders shall be placed not farther apart than every other | 
storey at the floor line, commencing at the line where the 
thickness of 16 inches starts from, provided that at the inter- 
mediate floor line a suitable tie of iron or steel shall rigidly | 
connect the columns together horizontally, and that the ends of | 
the floor beams do not rest upon the said 16-inch walls. When | 
the curtain walls are 20 inches or more in thickness, and rest | 
directly on the foundation walls, the ends of the floor beams | 
may be placed directly thereon, but at or near the floor line of | 
each storey ties of iron or steel encased in the brickwork shall | 
rigidly connect the columns together horizontally. The iron 
arches, or the usual light castings connecting the columns of an 
iron front of a building shall be filled in from the soffits to the 
sills on each upper storey with brickwork not less than 8 inches. 
thick, or hollow burnt clay blocks not less than 8 inches thick, | 
and carried through the open back columns to the same upper 
level, the brickwork or blocks to rest on the plates within the 
columns. 

Rolled-iron or steel beam girders, or rivetted iron or steel 
plate girders used as lintels or as girders, carrying a wall or 
floor or both, shall be so proportioned that the loads which may 
come upon them shall not produce strains in tension or com- 
pression upon the flanges of more than 12,000 lbs. for iron, nor 
more than 15,000 lbs. for steel per square inch of the gross 
section of each of such flanges, nor a shearing strain upon the 


web-plate of more than 6,000 Ibs. per square inch of section of 
such web-plate, if of iron, nor more than 7,000 lbs. if of steel ; 
but no web-plate shall be less than 3 inch in thickness. Rivets 
in plate-girders shall not be less than $ inch in diameter, and 
shall not be spaced more than 6 inches apart in any case. 
They shall be so spaced that their shearing strains shall not 
exceed 9,000 lbs. per square inch of section, nor their bearing 
exceed 15,000 lbs. per square inch, on their diameter, multiplied 
by the thickness of the plates through which they pass. The 
rivetted plate-girders shall be proportioned upon the supposition 
that the bending or chord strains are resisted entirely by the 
upper and lower flanges, and that the shearing strains are 
resisted entirely by the web-plate. No part of the web shall be 
estimated as flange area, nor more than one-half of that portion 
of the angle iron which lies against the web. The distance 
between the centres of gravity of the flange areas will be con- 
sidered as the effective depth of the girder. Before any girder, 
as before mentioned, to be used in any building shall be so used, 
the architect or the manufacturer of or contractor for it shall, if 
required so to do by the superintendent of buildings, submit for 
his examination and approval a diagram showing the loads to. 
be carried by said girder, and the strains produced by such 
load, and also showing the dimensions of the materials of which 
said girder is to be constructed to provide for the said strains, 
and the manufacturer or contractor shall cause to be marked 
upon said girder, in a conspicuous place, the weight said girder 
will sustain, and no greater weight than that marked on such 
girder shall be placed thereon. 

Before any iron or steel beam, lintel or girder intended to 
span an opening over Io feet in length in any building shall be 
used for supporting a wall, the manufacturer or founder thereof, 


| or the owner of said building, shall have the said beam, lintel or 


girder inspected, and, if required by the superintendent of 
buildings, shall have the same tested by actual weight or pres- 
sure thereon, under the direction and supervision of an inspector 
authorised by the superintendent of buildings. Said manufac-- 
turer, founder or owner shall notify the szperintendent of 


| buildings in writing of the time when and the place where said 


inspection and test may be made, and said inspector shall cause 
the weight which each of said beams, lintels or girders will 
safely sustain to be properly stamped or marked in a con- 
spicucus place thereon, and no greater weight shall be put or 
placed upon any beam, lintel or girder, than that stamped or 
marked thereon by said inspector. The deflection of a ‘cast- 
iron beam, lintel or girder under an applied test of double the 
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weight to be carried shall not exceed 1-5oth of an inch to the 
foot of span, and said beam, lintel or girder shall return to its 
original shape after the test. In case any iron or steel beam, 
girder or lintel, or any iron or steel column shall be rejected by 
said inspector as unfit or insufficient to be used for the purpose 
proposed, the same shall not be used for such purpose in or 
upon or about any building or part thereof. All ironwork and 
steelwork used in any building shall be of the best material and 
made in the best manner, and properly painted with oxide of 
iron and linseed-oil paint before being placed in position, or 
coated with some other equally good preparation, or suitably 
treated for preservation against rust. 

All wooden beams and other timbers in the party wall of 
every building built of stone, brick or iron, shall be separated 
from the beam or timber entering in the opposite side of the 
wall by at least 4 inches of solid masonwork. No wooden 
floor beams nor wooden roof beams used in. any building, other 
than a frame building, hereafter erected, shall be of a less thick- 
ness than 3 inches. All wooden trimmer and header beams 
shall not be less than 1 inch thicker than the floor or roof beams 
on the same tier, where the header is 4 feet or less in length; 
and where the header is more than 4 feet and not more than 
15 feet in length, the trimmer and header beams shall be at 
least double the thickness of the floor or roof beams, or shall 
each be made of two beams forming such thickness properly 
spiked or bolted together, and when the header is more than 
15 feet in length wrought-iron fitch plates of proper thickness 
and depth shall be placed between two wooden beams suitably 
bolted together and through the-iron plates in constructing the 
trimmer and header beams; or wrought-iron or rolled-steel 
beams of sufficient length may be used. Every wooden beam, 
except header and tail beams, shall rest at one end 4 inches in 
the wall, or upon a girder as authorised by this title. Every 
wooden header or trimmer more than 4 feet long, used in any 
building, shall be hung in stirrup-irons of suitable thickness for 
the size of the timbers. No timber shall be used in any wall 
of any building where stone, brick or iron is commonly used, 
except lintels, as hereinbefore provided. The ends of all 
wooden floor and roof beams, where they rest on brick walls, 
shall be cut to a bevel of 3 inches on their depth. All wooden 
beams shall be trimmed away from all flues, whether the same 
be a smoke, air or any other flue, the trimmer beam to be 
8 inches from the inside face of a flue in a straight way and 
4 inches from the outside of a chimney-breast, and the header 
2 inches from the outside face of the flue. All fireplaces shall 


have trimmer arches to support hearths and the said arches shall 
be at least 16 inches in width, measured from the face 
of the chimney-breast, and they shall be constructed of brick, 
stone or burnt clay. 

Each tier of beams shall be anchored to the side, front, rear 
or party walls at intervals of not more than 6 feet apart, with 
good strong wrought-iron anchors of not less than 14 inches by 
§ inch in size, well fastened to the side of the beams by two or 
more nails of wrought-iron at least 1 inch in diameter. Where 
the beams are supported by girders, the girders shall be 
anchored to the walls and fastened to each other by suitable 
iron straps. The ends of beams resting upon girders shall be 
butted together end to end and strapped by wrought-iron straps 
of the same size and distance apart, and in the same beam as 
the wall anchors, and shall be fastened in the same manner as 
said wall anchors, or they may lap each other at least 12 inches 
and be well spiked or bolted together where lapped. Every 
pier and wall, front or rear, shall be well anchored to the beams 
of each storey with the same size anchors as are required for 
side wails, which anchor shall hook over the said beam. Each 
tier of beams front and rear, opposite each pier, shall have hard 
wood or Georgia pine anchor strips dovetailed into the beams 
diagonally, which strips shall cover at least four beams and be 
1 inch thick and 4 inches wide, but no such anchor strips shall 
be let in within 4 feet of the centre line of the beams, or wooden 
strips shall be nailed on the top of the beams and kept in place 
until the floors are being laid. 

All timbers and wooden beams used in any building shall be 
of good sound material, free from rot, large and loose knots, 
shakes or any imperfection whereby the strength may be im- 
paired, and be of such size and dimensions as the purposes for 
which the building is intended require. 

All fireplaces and chimneys in stone or brick walls in any 
building hereafter erected, except as herein otherwise provided, 
and any chimney or flues hereafter altered or repaired without 
reference to the purpose for which they may be used, shall 
have the joints struck smooth on the inside. No pargeting 
mortar shall be used on the inside of any fireplace, chimney or 
flue. The fire backs of all fireplaces hereafter erected shall be 
not less than 8 inches in thickness of solid masonry. The 
stone or brickwork of all smoke flues, and the chimney shafts 
of all furnaces, boilers, bakers’ ovens, large cooking ranges and 
laundry stoves, and all flues used for similar purpose shall be at 
least 8 inches in thickness. If there is a cast-iron or burnt clay 
pipe built inside of the same, with 1 inch air space all around 
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it, then the stone or brickwork enclosing such pipes shall not be 
less than 4 inches in thickness. All smoke flues of smelting 
furnaces or of steam boilers, or other apparatus which heat the 
flues to a high temperature, shall be built with double walls, 
with an air-space between them, the inside 4 inches to be of 
fire-brick or fire-clay slabs, or blocks laid in fire mortar, to the 
height of 25 feet from the bottom. All smoke flues shall extend 
at least 3 feet above the roof, and shall be coped with well- 
burnt terra-cotta, stone or cast-iron. In all buildings hereafter 
erected every smoke flue shall be lined on the inside with cast- 
iron or well-burnt clay, or fireproof terra-cotta pipe, from the 
bottom of the flue or from the throat of the fireplace, if the flue 
starts from the latter, and carried up continuously to the ex- 
treme height of the flue. The ends of all such lining pipes 
shail be made to fit close together, and the pipe shall be built 
in as the flue or flues are carried up. Each smoke pipe shall 
be enclosed on all sides with not less than 4 inches of brickwork 
properly bonded together. All stone or brick hot-air flues and 
shafts shall be lined with tin, galvanised iron or burnt clay 
pipes. No wooden casing, furring or lath shall be placed 
against or cover any smoke flue or metal pipe used to convey 
hot air or steam. No smoke pipe shall pass through any floor 
or roof of any building. No stove pipe in any building with 
wooden or combustible floors, ceilings or partitions, shall enter 
any flue unless the said pipe shall be at least 12 inches from 
either the said floors, ceilings or partitions, unless the same is 
properly protected by a metal shield, in which case the distance 
shall not be less than 6 inches. In all cases where stove pipes 
pass through stud or wooden partitions of any kind, they shall 
be guarded by either a double collar of metal with at least 
3 inches of air space and holes for ventilation, or by a soap- 
stone or burnt clay ring not less than 3 inches in thickness and 
extending through the partition. Where laundry stoves, hot 
water, steam, hot air or other furnaces are used in any building, 
the smoke pipe leading therefrom must be kept not less than 
18 inches from the floor beams or ceiling unless the same is pro- 
perly protected by a metal shield, when the distance shall not be 
less than ginches. In all cases where such pipe passes through a 
wood or stud partition it shall be protected by a thimble with 
8 inches of brickwork around it or a double collar of metal 
with at least 6 inches air space and holes for ventilation. Tin 
or other metal flues, or pipes used or intended to be used to 
convey heated air, shall be enclosed with brick or stone at 
least 4 inches in thickness, or other hard incombustible 
materials. 
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Horizontal pipes and hot-air pipes in stud partitions shall be 
built in the following manner :—The pipes shall be double, that 
is, two pipes, one inside the other, at least one-half inch apart, 
and there shall be a space of 3 inches between the pipe and 
stud on each side ; the inside faces of said stud shall be well 
lined with tin plate and the outside faces covered with iron lath 
or slate. No hot-air pipe shall be allowed in any stud partition 
unless said partition shall be at least 8 feet distant in a horizontal 
direction from the furnace. Horizontal hot-air pipes shall be kept 
6 inches below the floor beams or ceiling; if the floor beams or 
ceiling are plastered and protected by a metal shield, then 
the distance shall not be less than 3 inches. In cases where 
hot-air pipes pass through a wood or stud partition, they shall, 
be guarded by either a double collar of metal, with 2 inches 
air space and holes for ventilation, or they shall be surrounded 
by brickwork at least 4 inches in thickness. 

All flues in every building shall be properly cleaned and all 
rubbish removed, and the flues left smooth on the inside upon 
the completion of all buildings. No chimney shall be started 
or built upon any floor or beam of wood. In no case shall a 
chimney be corbelled out more than 8 inches from the wall, and 
in all such cases the corbelling shall consist of at least five 
courses of brick. Where chimneys are supported by piers, the 
piers shall start from the foundation on the same line with the 
chimney-breast, and shall not be less than 12 inches on the 
face, properly bonded into the walls. No chimney shall be cut 
off below, in whole or in part, and supported by wood, but shall 
be wholly supported by stone, brick or iron. All chimneys 
which shall be dangerous in any manner whatsover shall be 
repaired and made safe or taken down. _ Iron cupola chimneys 
of foundries shall extend at least 10 feet above the highest 
point of any roof within a radius of 50 feet of such cupola, and 
be covered on top with a heavy wire netting. 

No steam-pipe shall be placed within 2 inches of any timber 
or woodwork unless the timber or woodwork is protected by a 
metal shield, then the distance shall not be less than 1 inch. 
All steam-pipes passing through floors and ceilings or lath and 
plastered partitions shall be protected by a metal tube 1 inch 
larger in diameter than the pipe, and the space shall be filled in 
with mineral wool, asbestos or other incombustible material. 
All wooden boxes or casings enclosing steam-pipes, and all 
covers to recesses, shall be lined with iron or tin plate. All 
brick hot-air furnaces shall have two covers, with an air space of 
at least 4 inches between them; the inner cover of the hot-air 
chamber shall be either a brick arch or two courses of brick 
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laid on galvanised iron or tin, supported by iron bars ; the out- 
side cover, which is the top of the furnace, shall be made of 
bricks or metal supported by iron bars, and so constructed as to 
be perfectly tight, and shall not be less than 4 inches below the 
ceiling or floor beams. The walls of the furnace shall be built 
hollow in the following manner :—One inner and one outer 
wall, each 4 inches in thickness, properly bonded together, with 
an air space of not less than 3 inches between them. Furnaces 
must be built at least 4 inches from all woodwork. All! cold-air 
boxes shall be made of metal, brick or other incombustible 
material. All portable hot-air furnaces shall be kept at least 
2 feet from any wooden or combustible partition or ceiling 
unless the partitions and ceilings are properly protected by a 
metal shield, when the distance shall not be less than 1 foot. 
Wooden floors under any portable furnace shall be protected 
by a suitable stone, or a course of bricks well laid in mortar. 
Said stone or brick shall extend at least 2 feet beyond the 
furnace in front of the ash-pan. 

Registers located over a brick furnace shall be supported by 
a brick shaft built up from the cover of the hot-air chamber ; 
said shaft shall have a metal pipe inside of it. All registers for 
hot-air furnaces placed in any woodwork or combustible floors 
shall have stone floors firmiy set in plaster of Paris or gauged 
mortar. All such register-boxes shall be made of tin-plate with 
a flange on top to fit the groove in the stone, the register to rest 
upon the same ; there shall be an open space of 2 inches on all 
sides of the register-box, extending from the under side of the 
stone border to and through the ceiling below; the said opening 
shall be fitted with a tight tin casing, the upper end of which 
shall be turned under the stone. When a register-box is placed 
in the floor over a portable furnace, the open space on all sides 
of the register-box shall not be less than 3 inches. When only 
one register is connected with a furnace said register shall 
have no valve. Where akitchen range is placed near a wooden 
stud partition the studs shall be cut away and framed 2 feet 
higher and 1 foot wider than the range, and filled in to a line 
with said stud partition with brick or fireproof blocks and 
plastered thereon. 

No gas, water or other pipes which may be introduced 
into any building shall be let into the beams unless the 
same be placed within 36 inches of the end of the beams, 
and in no building shall the said pipes be let into the beams 
more than 2 inches in depth. Every building, other than 
a dwelling-house, hereafter erected, and all factories, hotels, 
churches, theatres, school-houses and other buildings of 


a public character now ‘erected in which gas or steam is used 
for lighting or heating, shall have the supply pipes leading from. 
the street mains provided each with a stop-cock placed in the ° 
sidewalk at or near the curb, and so arranged as to allow of « 
shutting off at that point. 

Every electric wire for furnishing light, heat or power let. 
into any building from the outside thereof shall be arranged 
with suitable appliances to cut off the current on the outside of 
the building. All wires placed inside of buildings, whether in 
connection with aerial or underground wires and carrying 
electrical currents, shall be properly insulated. All gas-brackets 
shall be placed at least 3 feet below any ceiling or woodwork, 
unless the same is properly protected bya shield, in which case 
the distance shall not be less than 18 inches. No swinging or 
folding gas bracket shall be placed against any stud partition 
or woodwork. Gaslights placed near window-curtains or any 
other incombustible material shall be protected by a proper 
shield. In cases where hot water, steam, hot air or other 
heating appliances or furnaces are hereafter placed in any 
building, or flues or fireplaces are changed or enlarged, due 
notice shall first be given to the superintendent of buildings by 
the person or persons placing the said furnace or furnaces in 
said building, or by the contractor or superintendent of said 
work, 

Every building which is more than two storeys in height 
above the curb level, except dwelling-houses, hotels, school- 


| houses and churches, shall have doors, blinds or shutters made 


of iron, hung to iron hanging frames or to iron eyes built into 
the wall, on every window and opening above the first storey 
thereof, excepting on the front openings of buildings fronting 
on streets which are more than thirty feet in width. Or the 
said doors, blinds or shutters may be constructed of pine or 
other soft wood of two thicknesses of matched boards at right 
angles with each other, and securely covered with tin on both 
sides and edges, with folded lap joints, the nails for fastening 
the same being driven inside the laps. The hinges and bolt, or 
latches, shall be secured or fastened to the door or shutter after 
the same has been covered with the tin, and such doors or 
shutters shall be hung upon an iron frame independent of the 
woodwork of the windows and doors, or two iron hinges 
securely fastened in the masonry ; or such frames, if of wood, 
shall be covered with tin in the same manner as the doors and 
shutters. All occupants of buildings shall close the said. 
shutters, doors and blinds at the close of the business of each 
day. All shutters opening on fire-escapes, and at least one 
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row vertically in every three rows on the front window open- 
ings above the first storey of any building, shall be so arranged 
that they can be readily opened from the outside by firemen. 
All rolling iron or steel shutters hereafter placed in the first 
storey of any building shall be counterbalanced so that said 
rolling shutters may be readily opened by the firemen. No 
building hereafter erected, other than a dwelling-house or fire- 
proof building, shall have inside iron shutters to windows above 
the first storey. All windows and openings above the first 
storey of any building may be exempted from having shutters by 
the board of examiners. Where openings ia interior brick 
walls are fitted with fireproof doors or shutters to prevent the 
spread of fire between different buildings, or between parts of 
any building, the said doors or shutters shall be closed at the 
close of the business of each day by the occupant or occupants 
of the building having use or control of the same. 

In any building in which there shall be any hoist-way or 
freight-elevator or well-hole not enclosed in walls constructed of 
brick or other fireproof material, and provided with fireproof 
doors, the openings thereof through and upon each floor of 
said building shall be provided with and protected bya sub- 
stantial guard or gate, and with such good and sufficient trap- 
doors with which to close the same as may be directed and 
approved by the superintendent of buildings, and the said 
superintendent shall have exclusive power and authority within 
said city to require the openings of hoist-ways or hoist-way 
shafts, elevators and well-holes in buildings to be enclosed or 
secured by trapdoors, guards or gates and railings. Such 
guards or gates shall be kept closed at all times except when 
in actual use, and the trapdoors shall be closed at the close of 
the business of each day by the occupant or occupants of the 
building having the use or control of the same. In all build- 
ings hereafter erected the roof immediately over the hoist-way, 
elevator or well-hole shall be covered with a skylight of suit- 
able size. All elevators hereafter placed in any building, 
except such fireproof buildings as have been or may be erected 
‘in accordance with section 484 of this title, shall be enclosed in 
suitable walls of brick or with a suitable framework of iron and 
burnt clay filling, or of such other fireproof material and form 
of construction as may be approved by the superintendent of 
buildings. Said walls or construction shall extend through and 
at least 3 feet above the roof and all openings in the same 
shall be provided with fireproof doors and made solid for 3 feet 
above the floor level, and with grill openings above. Elevators 


may be put in the well-hole of stairs in buildings without such 


brick or fireproof enclosures, where the stairs are enclosed in » 
brick or stone wall and the stairs are constructed as specified 
in section 480 of this title. Elevators may also be placed in» 
any stair-well or open court of any building erected prior to. 
the passage of this Act, under a permit therefor from the 
superintendent of buildings, but the framework and enclosure 
of any such elevator shall be constructed of fireproof materials. 
The foregoing requirements as to brick or fireproof shafts shall 
include all dumb-waiters except such as do not extend through 
more than three storeys in dwelling-houses. The roofs over 
all enclosed elevators shall be made of fireproof materials, with 


_a skylight at least three-fourths the area of the shaft, made of 


glass set in iron frames. Immediately under the machinery at 
the top of every elevator shaft hereafter placed in any building 
in said city there shall be provided and placed a substantial 
grating or screen of iron, of such construction as shall be 
approved by the superintendent of buildings. 

The superintendent of buildings shall make regulations for 
the inspection of passenger elevators with a view to the safety 
of passengers, and shall also prescribe suitable qualifications for 
persons who are placed in charge of running passenger 
elevators. The regulations so made shall require any repairs 
found necessary upon inspection to be made without delay, and 
in case defects are found to exist which would endanger life by 
the continued use of such elevator, then, upon notice from the 
superintendent of buildings, the use of such elevator shall. 
cease, and it shall not again be used until a certificate shall be 
first obtained from said superintendent that such elevator has 
been put in safe order and is fit for use. No person shall 
employ or permit any person to be in charge of running any 
passenger elevator who does not possess the qualifications 
prescribed therefor. Every freight elevator or lift shall have a 
notice posted conspicuously thereon as_ follows :—“ Persons 
riding on this elevator do so at their own risk.” Every elevator 
in any building erected to be occupied or now occupied as a 
hotel shall, within six months after the passage of this Act, be 
enclosed in suitable walls constructed and arranged as in this 
section required for elevators hereafter placed in buildings, 
unless, under the provisions of this section, such elevator might 
have been placed in said building without such enclosing walls. 

If a mansard or any other roof having a pitch of over 
60 degrees be placed on any building except a wooden build- 
ing, or a dwelling-house not exceeding 35 feet in height, it shall 
be constructed of iron rafters and lathed with iron on the inside 
and plastered, or filled in with fireproof material not less than) 
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3 inches thick, and covered with metal, slate or tile. All exte- 2 by 3 feet. All skylights having a superficial area of, more, 
rior cornices, inclusive of those on show windows, and gutters than 9 square feet, placed in any building, shall have the sashes: 
of all buildings hereafter erected, shall be of some fireproof _ and frames thereon constructed of iron and glass. Every fire-; 
material. All fireproof cornices shall be well secured to the proof roof hereafter placed on any building shall have, besides. 
walls with iron anchors, independent of any woodwork. In all the usual scuttle or bulkhead, a skylight or skylights of a super-. 
cases the walls shall be carried up to the planking of the roof, ficial area equal to not less than one-fiftieth the superficial area- 
and where the cornice projects above the roof the walls shall of such fireproof roof. All buildings shall be kept provided 
be carried up to the top of the cornice, and the party walls | with proper metallic leaders for conducting water from the roofs, 
shall in all cases extend up above the planking of the cornice | in such manner as shall protect the walls and foundations of. 
and be coped. All exterior wooden cornices that may now be, | said buildings from injury. In no case shall the water from the. 
or that may hereafter become unsafe or rotten, shall be taken | said leaders be allowed to flow upon the sidewalk, but the 
down, and it replaced shall be constructed of some fireproof | same shall be conducted by pipe or pipes to the sewer. If. 
material. All exterior cornices of wood or gutters that may | there be no sewer in the street upon which such buildings 
hereafter be damaged by fire to the extent of one-third shall be | front, then the water from said leader shall be conducted by 
taken down, and if replaced shall be constructed of some fire- | proper pipe or pipes belew the surface of the sidewalk to the 
proof material; but if not damaged to the extent of one- | street gutter. 
third, the same may be repaired with the same kind of mate- 
rial of which they were originally constructed, Bulkheads used 
as enclosures for tanks and elevators, and coverings for the PATENTS. 


machinery of elevators and all other bulkheads, including the | > 7475 Z7s¢ of Patents as combiled shect. , 

bulkheads of all dwelling-houses hereafter erected or altered, [ Mr. sched Rayner, of ie hint Reta 
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filled in the thickness of the studding with such material, and Patents may be had gratuitously.) 

covered on all sides with metal, including sides and edges of 


doors. Covers on top of water-tanks placed on roofs may be APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
of wood covered with tin. 8502, G M ul é , 
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erected or built as aforesaid shall in no case be extended across 8298. Walter Phillips, for “Gas regulator for maintaining 
Ss 5 


the front, rear, side, end or party wall thereof. Every such required temperatures in greenhouses, rooms, ovens, &c., where 
building and the tops and sides of every dormer-window | } ested by gas.” 


thereon shall be covered and roofed with slate, tin, copper or 8381. Carl Behn, for “Improvements relating to the ven- 
iron, or such other quality of fireproof roofing as the super- | tijation of Acusetdraine3! 

intendent of buildings, under his certificate, may authorise, and 8384. Harry Hunt, for “ Improvements in mantelpieces for: 
the outside of the frames of every dormer-window hereafter fireplaces.” : 

placed upon any building as aforesaid shall be made of some 8460. William Walter Hewitt and Alfred Suart, for “Im- 


fireproof material. No ie eats Epis iDe In ae et othe ores proved compounds for paving or covering roads, paths or floors, 
not more than two storeys or above 20 feet in height above the and for manufacture of paving bricks or blocks 


curb level te the highest part thereof, which shall require roof- by ‘< : . 
ing, shall be roofed with any other roofing or covered except.as | f5, ik aor hoc peg eric eye Sot Sn ee 
aforesaid. Nothing in this section shall be construed to pro- | ___ d ’ 
hibit the repairing of any shingle roof, provided the building is To INVENToRS.— Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
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or stairs leading thereto. No scuttle shall be less in size than | Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERTILLERY. — June 1.—For Building Cottages. Mr. 
E. A. Lansdowne, Architect, 26 High Street, Newport, Mon. 

ABOYNE. —June 3.— For Additions to Manse. Messrs. 
Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, 255 Union Street, 
Aberdeen. 

ACCRINGTON.—May 30.—For Extension of Paradise Works. 
Mr. Henry Ross, Architect, 5 Birch Street, Accrington. 

ADLINGTON. —June 4.—For Extension of Conservative 
Club.. Mr. John Anderton, Church View, Railway Road, 
Adlington. 

ALDERSHOT.—June 1.—For Painting, &c., at Barracks. 
Lieut.-Colonel S. Waller, Royal Engineer Office, N. Lines, 
Stanhope Lines, Aldershot. 


ARMLEyY.—June 1.—For Building Five Houses. Mr. C. F. 
Wilkinson, Architect, 35 Park Square, Leeds. 

Ayr.—May 31.—For Building Post Office. H.M. Office of 
Works, Edinburgh. 

BACTON. — June 6.—For Restoring Church. Messrs. 


Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. 

BARNET.—May 28.—For Building Pair 
Villas. Mr. W. H. Mansbridge, Surveyor, 
Barnet. 

BARRY Dock.—May 28.—For Building 
Kempson & Fowler, Architects, Llandaff. 

BATLEY.—June 1.—For Building Villa. 
ley, Architect, Commercial Street, Batley. 

BEVERLEY.—May 28.—For Alterations and Repairs to 
North Dalton Vicarage. Mr. A. Hobson, Architect, North 
Dalton, Beverley. 

BEVERLEY.—June 4.—For Restoration of Golden Ball Malt 
Kiln, Messrs. Hawe & Foley, Architects, North Bar Street, 
Beverley. 

BLACKBURN.—June 1.—For Extension of Free Library. 
Mr. J.. B.. M‘Callum, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, 
Blackburn. ~ 

BROCKLEY.—For Building Pair of Small Villas. 
Clarke, Architect, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

BURNHOPE COLLIERY.—June 3.—For Building Sixty 
Houses. Mr. J. W. Rounthwaite, Architect, Blackhill, co. 
Durham. 

CALVERLEY.—June 1.—For Building Wards at Hospital. 
Messrs. Bailey, Architects, 9 Market Street, Bradford. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET.—May 27.—For Building Twenty 
.Houses at Craghead. Mr. J. W. Rounthwaite, Architect, 
* Blackhill, Co. Durham. 

. CLOUGHFOLD.-—June 3.—For Building School Board Offices. 
Mr. A. A. Whitehead, Clerk to the School Board, 43 Bank 
Street, Rawtenstall. 

CREWKERNE.— May 30.—For Building Works for Purifica- 
tion of Sewerage. Mr. Nicholson Lailey, 16 Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

CWMAMON.—May 31.—For Building Thirty Houses. 
G, A. Trehearne, Architect, 7A Cardiff Street, Aberdare. 

_ DARWEN.—June 1.—For Building Technical School, Free 
Library and Science and Art School. Mr. J. Lane Fox, 
Architect, Dewsbury. 

DEWSBURY.—June 2.—For Building Offices, Workshops, 

Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 

DOWLAIS.—For Extension of Church. Mr. E. A. Johnson, 
Architect, Abergavenny. 


of Semi-detached 
140 High Street, 


Church. Messrs. 


Mr. J. H. Drear- 


Wits lt. 


Mr. 
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DUBLIN.—June 1.—For Building Children’s Hospital, 
Nursery Buildings, Separation Class Ward, &c. Mr. T. H. 
Atkinson, Board Room, North Brunswick Street, Dublin. 

DUKINFIELD.—For Rebuilding Angel Inn. Messrs. John 
pai & Sons, Architects, Stamford Street, Ashton-under-’ 

yne. 

DURHAM.—May 28.—For Building Eight Cottages at Red 
Hills. Mr. H. T. Gradon, Architect, Framwellgate Bridge, 
Durham. 

DURHAM.—May 27.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Workhouse Buildings. Mr. W. Fox, Architect, 8 Hawthorne 
Terrace, Durham. 

EARL’S COLNE.—June 1.—For Building Grammar School 
Buildings. Mr. J. W. Clark, Architect, Coggleshal]. 

EASTWOOD.—June 1.—For Building Co-operative Stores, 
Hilltop. Mr. George Hasham, Architect, Ilkeston. 

ETON.— May 31.—For Supply of Deal and Batten Ends. 
Mr. R. H. Barrett, Guardians’ Offices, Slough, Bucks. 

EXETER.—May 27.—For Additions to Residence in The 
Close. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County Chambers, 
Exeter. 

EXETER.—May 28.—For Building Stables and Making and 
Widening Roads.  Lieut.-Colonel H. Elsdale, R.E., ‘Town 
Barracks, Exeter. 

FRESHWATER GATE.—June 7.—For Building Officer’s 
House at Coastguard Station. The Director of Works 
Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven Street. 

FULHAM.—June 1.—For Refitting Water-Closet Rooms at 
Western Hospital. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

GRANGE OVER-SANDS. — For Extension of Hydropathic 
Establishment. Mr. J. Hutton, Architect, Kendal. 

GRAVESEND.—May 31.—For Enlargement of Post Office. 
Mr. H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

GRAVESEND.—June 7.—For Building Institute or School of 
Art. Mr. Charles E, Hatten, Town Clerk, Court House, 
Gravesend. 

GRAYS THURROCK.—June 13.—For Building Classrooms 
and Alterations at Quarry Hill School. Mr. Geo. Waymouth, 
Architect, 23 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

GRIMSBy.—June 1.—For Additions to Banking Premises. 
Mr. Herbert C. Scaping, Architect, Victoria Chambers, 
Grimsby. 

HENDON.—June 6.—For Making-up Carriageway and Tar- 
paving Footways. Mr. S. S. Grimley, Engineer, Local Board 
Offices, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 


HEREFORD.—For Building Three Villas. Mr. W. W. 
Robinson, Architect, to King Street, Hereford. 
HOPKINSTOWN. — June 1.—For Building Shop, Four 


Cottages, Warehouse, Stables, &c. 
19 Market Square, Pontypridd. 

HoORSHAM.—May 27.—For Building Pair of Cottages, 
Stabling and Greenhouse at Clemsfold. Mr. W. Buck, 
Architect, 69 West Street, Horsham. 

HORSHAM.—June 9.—For Grammar School Buildings. 
Mr. Arthur Vernon, Architect, 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 

HUDDERSFIELD.— May 30.—For Building Three Shops. 
Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 

ISLE OF WIGHT.—June 7.—For Building Officers’ House 
at Coast Guard Station, Freshwater Gate. Director of Works 
Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven Street, London, W.C. 

IPSWICH.— May 27.— For Building Public Baths. 
T. W. Colman, Architect, Northgate Street, Ipswich. 

KENSINGTON.—May 31.—For Making-up Carriage Ways. 
Mr. Wm. Weaver, Surveyor, Town Hall, Kensington High 
Street, W. 

KINELLAR.—June 3.—For Addition to Board School. 
Robert Thomson, Builder, Ferryhill, Aberdeen. 


Mr. J. Gibson, Architect, 


Mr. 


Mr. 


THE BLACKMAN VENTILATING 6CO., LTD., 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands of successful _ 
Instaliations ‘for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, THE 
Y, Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matte 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


lax.) WARMING AND VENTILATING / 


we) any proposed or existing building. 
; All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


ELECTRIC BLACKMAN, 
Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


BONG 


WH 


‘TRADE MARK 


ELECTRIC BLACKMAN. 


WAGE 


Worcann-ey 


TRADE MARK 


Head Office:—63 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW. 
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Kinc Cross.—June 3.—For Building Pianoforte Shop | 


Warehouse and Additions to Dwelling-house. Mr. Raymona, 
Berry, Architect, Arcade Chambers, Halifax. 
KINGSTON.—For Restoration of Church. Mr. 
Sedding, Architect, 7 Buckland Terrace, Plymouth. 
KIRBYMOORSIDE.—May 31.—For Construction of Works 
of Water Supply, Hutton-le-Hole. Mr. Richard Jennings, 
Clerk to the Rural Sanitary Authority, Kirbymoorside. 
LEICESTER.—June 3.—For Station Buildings. The Archi- 
tect, Midland Railway Company, Cavendish House, Derby. 
LETCOMBE REGIS.— May 28.—For Additions to Moat 
House. Mr. W. Hanson, Architect, Wantage. 
LIGHTCLIFFE.—June 4.—For Building Four Houses. 
Raymond Berry, Architect, Arcade Chambers, Halifax. 
LEWISHAM.—June 7.—For Building Seven Double Tene- 
ment Houses. Messrs. Dyer, Son & Hilton, Surveyors, 
33 Walbrook, E.C. 
LISBURN.—June 1.—For Building Schoolhouse. 
Todd Bros., Market Square, Lisburn. 
LLANDILO.—June 14.— For Building Chancel and other 
Works at Talley Parish Church. Rev. J. H. Lloyd, Talley 
Vicarage, Llandilo. 
LONDON.—May 30.—For Repairs, Painting and Whiie- 


Edmund 


Mr. 


Messrs. 


washing at Cleveland Street Asylum. Mr. F. W. Bailey, 
Cleveland Street Asylum, W.C. 
LONDON.—May 31.—For Wood Paving. Mr. Henry 


Blake, Sewers Office, Guildhall, E.C. 

MANCHESTER.—May 31.—For Erection of Buildings for 
Sludge Pressing Machinery, Engine and Boiler House, Chim- 
ney, Offices and Stables. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Manchester. “ 

MANCHESTER.—May 31.—For Building Police Sub-Station. 
The City Surveyor. 

MANCHESTER.—For Working a Sandstone Quarry. Engi- 
neer, Manchester Ship Canal Company, 41 Spring Gardens, 
Manchester. 

MERTHYR TYDFIL.—June 7.—For Building Thirty-three 
Houses. Mr. John Williams, Architect, Morgantown, Merthyr. 

MIDLAND RAILWAy.—June 3.—For Cleaning and Painting 
Station Buildings.- The-Architect, Midland Railway Company, 
Cavendish House, Derby. 

MOLD.—June 3.—For Building Classroom and Alterations 
at Board School. Mr. Isaac Aydon, 16A Wrexham Street, Mold. 


MOUNTAIN ASH.—June 1.—For Building Board School for 
Infants. Mr. Arthur O, Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 

NEWHAVEN.—June 3.—For Repairs and Drainage Works 
at Workhouse. Mr. W. A. Mole, Surveyor, 19 High Street, 
Lewes. 

PLYMOUTH.—May 30.—F or Repairs and Supply of Building 
Materials for I year and 9 months.  Lieut.-Colonel W. H. 
Rathborne, Royal Engineer Office, Devonport. 

RAWMARSH.—May 31.—For Construction of Brick Gas- 
holder Tank. Mr. J. W. Bellamy, Clerk, Local Board Offices, 
Rawmarsh, 

ROTHERHITHE.—June 9.—For Repairing, Painting, White- 
washing, &c., Infirmary Buildings. Messrs. Newman & 
Newman, Architects, 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge. 

SURBITON.— May 28.— For Building House. Mr. A. Mason, 
Architect, 23 High Street, Kingston-on-Thames. 

THIRSK.—June 6.—For Building Wesleyan Church and 
School at Dishforth. Mr. Thomas Stokes, Architect, Thirsk. 

TOTTENHAM.—June 7.—For Constructing Brick Sewer and 
for Tar Paving. Mr. J. E. Worth, Engineer, Coombes Croft 
House, High Road, Tottenham. 

WALSALL.—May 30.—F or Building Retort House and Coal 
Stores with Chimney Stack. Mr. John Tindall, Manager, 
Gasworks, Walsall. 

WALSALL.—June 17.—For Building Cemetery Chapels, 
Entrance Lodge, &c. The Borough Surveyor, Bridge Street, 
Walsall. 

WINCHMORE HILL.—June 2.—For Additions to Adminis- 
trative Buildings, Northern Fever Hospital. Messrs. Pen- 
nington & Bridgen, Architects, 8 John Street, Adelphi. 

WITHERNSEA. — May 30.— For Building Lighthouse, 
Dwellings, &c. The Lights Department, Trinity House, 
London. 

WOOLWICH.—June 1.—For Additions to Post Office. Mr. 
H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 


TENDERS. 


’ BRIDGEND. 
For Alterations at the Workhouse, for the Board of Guardians, 


Bridgend. 
.£605 0 oO 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 


(| HYDRAULIC 
t) a“ RELIANCE” 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAsor’s Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


W. BUCKLEY & Co., Bridgend (accepted) . 
APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. . 
Grundy’s Specialty. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


Pure Warm Air 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


eSTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


2 


“JANUS” WORKS, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 


BR EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.¢. 


Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. | 


Recommended by many of the most eminent 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


= Rvery kind of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
near Manchester. 


Allie | ALL KINDS OF 
H\|sToves AND FIRE GRATES. 


Hot Water Heaters. 


Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 
as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 
Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 
more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 
and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chapel, 
Kton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., &c. 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 


‘< THE GOL - Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 
Grits MEDAL RANGE ”| 59 pUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


WORKS, ROTHERHAM, Estab. 1854, Uw.n.—perject Success Guaranteed oF No Pai 


( CONDON SHOW ROOM ISS. ‘QUEEN VICTORIAST Ec. 
G. WRIGHT &CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railings, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 

‘Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths, 
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BOURNEMOUTH. ae COVENTRY. 
For Proposed Granville Temperance. Hotel, Corner of Yel- For Building Public Baths, Coventry: 
verton Road and Richmond . Hill, Bournemouth, for C. G. HILL (accepted) . » i F 


« £16,380 oO } fe) 
Messrs. Colman and Others. « Messrs. "LAWSON & DONKIN, 


Architects, &c., Bournemouth, . Quantities supplied. pan : DEVONPORT. 
_ Barrow & Entwisle, Bournemouth... 4 . £8,750. 0. 0 | For Building Business Premises, for Messrs. O. & J. Joliffe, 
» Sabey & Sons, London 4)... .j05% ote core #9 87170 © Tavistock Street, Devonport. Mr. H. J. SNELL, Architect, 

Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . a RK 3 9497340 O Plymouth. 

George & Harding, Bournemouth . ; aaiensaae Oo Harvey. . : . : z £2 7104 0. 0 
Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth... : . 8,250 0,0 Williams . 3 . / . : : 2,405 O O 
H, I. ’ Sanders, Southampton : : ‘ - 8,200,090 Oo Lapthorne & Goad . : A : s 2st 7 oe O 
Fred Hoare & Sons, Bournemouth . M ano lod OY O Lethbridge & Son. : : i : : 2,166 ome) 
Chinchen & Co., Parkstone  . ‘ é «), 5147. Og O Shillabeer . - : 2 : ; : <42;100, nO 
Jones & Co., Westbourne . ; : dm Os 252 Onn O May . : . : : 7 : , < £9094 Os 9 
McWilliam & Son, Perea zcouomal at Tore son .f Ye Ft eB GeY Blo 
W. H.C. Curtis, Poole . é 3 ; ey 70) 2Oln O eR inenn : : : : : é el. OOO 
J. W. Lucas, Bournemouth —. ROG RISODETS ei a lies cits, hs, her 43020. On. O 
Hayward, Penton & Co., Bournemouth . baZj407i2.0 0 Littleton; : : ; 4 : h ae To Le Onna 
T. H. KINGERLEE, Oxford (accepted) wa dsdo7e 20 29 Smith & Son. ‘ : - 1,873) 01-0 
JENKIN & SON, Devonport (accepted) 3 so 3) 729h.10.. 0 


BUSHEY. 
For Execution of Sewerage Works, Bushey, for the Watford, 


Board of Guardians. Mr. SMITH, Engineer. EAST MOLESEY. 


T. Adams, Wood Green . + £23)033 6 2 | For Building Pair of Cottages at Summer Road, East Molesey, 
S. & E. Bentley, Leicester . . : 19,200 0 O Surrey, for Mr. F. W. Leat. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, 
Peattie & Axtell, South Kensington . +» brBj914!43\ 0 F.R,1.B.A:, Architect, Pe oat. 115 Strand, W.C. 
Lloyd & Powell, Walthamstow .. - . . 18,294 11 6 Wheatley & Son. A “se 510 0 O 
B. Cooke & Co., Battersea . . oy is . 17,849 0 0 Potterton . 3 Cnres ° : . 508 O O 
T. Turner, Limited. aoe ‘ : , SOTA 845.— 2% 3 Pettrtt™. ‘ 4 A ; 1 : ~ 437 90 0 
J. Dickson, St. Albans. Be te ; - 17,399 14 9 
J. Néave, Forest Hill. : B . F6;8g3i .o1 Oo : EASTLEIGH. 
Rackham & Bentham, Plumstead . é F . 16,489 6 o| For Erection of Infants’ School, Offices, and Boundary Wall, 
H. Drury, Wealdstone, Middlesex . A $7116, 300: “1.210 Cranbury Road, Eastleigh, for the South Stoneham School 
W. Judge, Watford ‘ ; ; + 15,886 14 Io Board. Messrs. W. H. MITCHELL, SON & GUTTERIDGE, 
G. Taylor, Blackburn... F telsya7cr4 4 Architects, Southampton. 
Morgan, Isted & Co., Southampton farA:  A12,935 40 0 cH, Kingerlee, Oxford . pp AGA 8) -«Z,2,994. OW O 
DEPTFORD. W.R.&C. Light, Portsmouth . aeeell 2357%197 0 
For Alterations and Additions to: Messrs. Carter, Paterson W. Franklin, Southampton »~  « 2,806 6 § 
Cas Depdt, High Street, Deptford, Mn Wi Evz, F:Si1, | _H. Stevens & Co., Southampton » + 2,780 0 0 
Architect,-10 Union Court, jee Exors. of J. Nichols, Southampton . : 02 2748) 019 
Harris & Wardrop . . 4 £493 0 o| Crook & Son, Southampton - «+ 2,687 0 0 
Burman & Sons . ‘ i HAT oF 1407486 Vows W. C. Mears, Southampton . 2,658 I2 o 
- Godfrey & Son . t : ‘ i , r 454 LO MorRGAN, ISTED & MORGAN, Southampton * e11'F,684,2015°0 
Saltiitie: (ote) * Accepted subject to confirmation by the Educational 
CHAFEN, 20A Trundleys Road, Deptford (accepted ) : eo o oj Department. 


Head Office & Works :— 


sown ra, | o&eECTRIC LIGHTING. 
mr ~6| PATERSON & COOPER, | 00.0 ice 


Telephone No. 1140. 8 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIO LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGE. 


& S 


oak Ee WEAN: 


Glasgow Branch :— 
137 WEST REGENT 
STREET. 


N.B.—These Com- 
panies are not con- 
nected with any 
Association. 

Quotations will be 


202 PHE@NIX ST., ST. PANCRAS, LONDON, N.W. 


N.B.—A moderate 
Stock of Blue, Red 
and Glazed Goods 
always kept at the 


‘given Jor large ox WHITE GLAZED BRICKS & TILES (The Lane End Works, Lim.) Depot— 
hd op ig ae BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE: BRICKS, COPINGS, &e. (P.& S. Wood.) (Pega sick, 


rates. ».| GOLOURED GLAZED BRICKS (South Buckley Rock Brick Co. Lim.) beset 
RED FACING PRESSED & SANDSTOCKS (Ellis, Partridge & Co.) 


London Offices and Show-rooms:— 200. & 202 PHCENIX STREET, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 


PATENT “PARQUET. PATENT SCHOOL DESKS. 


ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CO. 


WELLINGTON STREET, LEEDS, vzeen-" LONDO Be See bee EDA 


se Tue THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. == 


A: Invented and Manufactured by ‘Messrs. T THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA, 
chitects are ‘invitea to inspect our Goods at ‘our London Show-rooms: 68 OXFORD STREET, 
- ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. SPECIAL NET PRICES FQR QUANTITIES. ; 
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EDINBURGH. ; _ _HBREFORD— continued. 
For Laying Water Main from Gladhouse Reservoir, for the | For Four Semi-detached Villas, Hereford. Mr. W. W. 
Edinburgh Water Trust. ‘ ROBINSON, ees Hereford. ©) Z rf 
J. Young & Son. Reuben Taylor, Hereford . Pi “ Nees ~ «£1,389 0 Oo 
Supplying Pipes. KING’S LYNN. are. 
Laidlaw & Son. For Building Two Pairs of Cottages, and Conversion of Two 
Cost between £6,000 and £7,000. Pairs of Cottages into Single Dwellings, &c., King’s Lynn. 
FAREHAM. Mr. D. CLACH, Surveyor and Architect, King’s Lynn. 
For Building Premises for the Capital and Counties’ Bank, J bara ye aebat ee Cieodeel 
Fareham. ae arvis eiton, Ly A ERIE RM Hi Pc 
Stevens & Son . : : : ; F - £4,830 0 oO R. W. Fayers, Lynn . . : : : - 1,435 09 0 
J,H, Gorke’ 2. wt 0,829,001} , Bardell Bros,, Lynn .\) S00" ee 
W. R. Light & Co. . ; , ‘ ; NA707 04 0 E. Girling & Co., Wisbech : : - 0" 4? Oe 
G. Stallard - 4 : 5 . . - 4,630 0 0 LONDON. 
Blachpans coe ey | ae ee yee Ano OWOEh ae Building Board School ta Provide Accommodation for 805 
T, BP, HALL (accepted) 6 4 «ss. 4,400. 50 Children, Mulgrave Place, Greenwich. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, 
FILEY. Architect. 
ForgBuilding Police Station, Filey. Mr. ALFRED BEAUMONT, He or 
ie. Surveyor, Beverley. Quantities by County Sur- J. T. Chappell . y . .£19,501 0 0 £320 ais 
Abed bo 2 ! Holloway Bros. vo! wl) 6° 18,489 sfo 190 AiegaoimomG 
G. & R. Tape, Beverley »« . . «© =. £1,550 0...0 J. Mowlem’ & Coil ir) su 4 2 18,430) home 327.0 0 
BaF ox, Filey ii. ; P in: : ; fl Ail O T. Boyce . i : . .. 17,769 0 0 299 0 0 
Geo. Shepherdson & Son, Driffield . ‘ - 1,400 0 0 Holliday & Greenwood. . . 17,756 0 0 314.0 0 
Moses Gage, Driffield ; , ; : aft £5308 0. .0 J. Marsland be ‘ ; 17,520 Bees 300 0 o 
James Watson, Ba Ti hy) Web ees : , ot 1,188. 1256 D. Charteris . ys - 17,496 0 0 375 0 o 
pee ueley, Wiley cq Ran A eta ek oy Leh Oa Tie Lathey Bros. . . . .. 17,080 0 0 + 300 0 0 
A. Moor, Scarborough (accepted). . . 1,089 0 0 Hdl aukance & Sore ..  « 17,038).01800 Wines Meine 
GREAT MALVERN. Hart Bros. : : : - 17,005 0 Oo 310 0 O 
For Additions to Holly Mount, for Mr. Benson Rathbone, J.P. | W.Downs . . . .. 16,622 0 0 263 0 o 
Messrs, MACKMURDO, HORNBLOWER & WALTERS, Archi- The tenders include the erection of a hall for each depart- 
tects, London and Liverpool. ment, and a drawing classroom. 
William Porter, Malvern Wells ‘ . -£1,310 o o| For Rebuilding the Sir Isaac Newton Public-house, High 
. THOMAS BROAD, Malvern (accepted) ; “peek te af aie Meme Street, St. John’s Wood. Mr. THomas DURRANS, 
Hot-water Work. A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 44 Upper Baker Street. 
WILLIAM BIRBE€K, Worcester (aécepied)" “*,-/ Tor -o' o| H.C. Clifton . > geeeeeeeenn rs £4,930 9 0 
Sit ay eee Staines & Son . : 4 : 7 : - 4,880 0 oO 
. Manktelow & Co. . : i F ; dn ghid 
For Additions to Beechwood, Hereford. Mr. W. W. Rosn-| TZ. Stoveng 1) Teac oae 
B saa suerte Petey C. DEARING & SON (accepted ) - ooig A S40eeueo 
ats ede ico A ; : 2 -£543 0 O| fF or New Front, &c., to The Moorgate, Moorgate Street, for the 
For Farm Villa, Grafton, Hereford. Mr. W. W. ROBINSON, Brewery. Assets Corporation, Limited, of 31 Abchurch Lane. 
Architect, Hereford. Mr. H. I. NEwTon, Architect, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Wm. Bowers & Co, Hereford . . . .£450 0 0 R. PLUMMER, City (accepted) . «i a) (tfagomo ep 


“f incrusta=UAalton. “SPECIAL ART TINTS” and 


“PLAIN GROUNDS.” Colours same all throughMaterial. Perfect in Quality & Colour. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE AND INEXPENSIVE. 
Write for Samples, Illustrations, and Price Lists, to 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO., LIM. (Sole Patentees and Manufacturers), 


2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, Wy. 
Telegrams —“ LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONNON.” Telephone—No. 3769. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST  TYPEWRITER,|AXT METAL WORK 


TO ARCHITECTS.—It you have come} Qpnamental Wrought-Iron «) 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter Work. <y 


jj \ T = Se ee eee your Specifications and Contracts aN 
Bess $c SS = will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give . . ; 
- oe the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before} Gas and Electric \\ a DESIGNS 
= purchasing any other. Light Fittings g AND 
_ ESTIMATES 


The Machine may then be returned if not inds 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a of all kinds. 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. ED 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee STAIN 


ON APPLICATION. 


it free from all mechanical defects, and keep GLASS. London Sample 
it in order for two years free of any charge. R a i 
HARD CYLINDERS, which ere Waetantly INTHE cig 
4 S, which are instantly - ° 

CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine g 
without extra charge—thus one DENSMORE per- x\ 49 Farrit don St., E.G. 
forms the work of two ordinary machines. At) 300 TRA ee 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED c\\ SCO : 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK. (7 Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 


If you require anything in Typewriting Supplies, 
give us a call and look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 


promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators. A LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE 


The Densmore Typewriter (0., Ltd. ARCHITECT" will be forwarded on application to 


OD 
51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
Telephone No. 11821. PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY 'S, LIMITED, 


fap Frehaecia PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, a pee 
% : and superior to any others. Vide Professor Frankland's Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866 ; November 1867; Filters. 

{ and May 1870, The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 2 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 


Price, £1 10s.and upwards. __ Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. wel oe 
Patronised ard used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandrin ham, by H.R.H. the Duke of pee eee 
by H.R.H. the Duke of Connav ght at Bagshot Park, by H.B.H. the Duke of Oambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and at the 
St. George’s, St. Mary’s, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, 


x 
.. and at all the Sohools established bese School Board for London. Pocket Fi from 108 
ater-Testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 103. éd. and 21s, each $- 84-08 6. opel, Hoaabatd eC Rogen Thins te 


157 STRAND, W.C: (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. = 


Frederick Street, Edinburgbs 
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LONDON—continued.. +. 
For Erection of Residence and Studio in. Cadogan Gardens, 
Chelsea, for Mr. Mortimer Menpes. Messrs, MACK- 
MURDO, HORNBLOWER & WALTERS, Architects, London 
and Liverpool. is 
H. J. WRIGHT, Chelsea (accepted ) * 
* Exclusive of decorative work. 


RINGWOOD. 
For Residence at Ringwood, Hants, for Mr. J. Cogan Conway. 
Messrs. LAWSON & DONKIN, Architects and Surveyors, 
Bournemouth. 


£3,915 0 0 


McWilliam & Son, Bournemouth . : . £2,095 9 O 
Barrow & Entwisle, Bournemouth 4 2,065 “oo 
T. H. Kingerlee, Oxford . 1,995 90 Oo 
J. White, Bournemouth 1,950 0 O 
W. E. Alexander, Ringwood : 1,730 0 0 
W. Hoare, Bournemouth . ; : a 1,650 0 O 
Hayward, Penton & Co., Bournemouth 1,640 0 O 
W. H. C. Curtis, Poole* . 1,585 0 0 
H, Tuck, Ringwood . 2 1,580 Q 0 


* Accepted subject to modification. 


BOUTH SHIELDS. 

For Alterations and Additions to Business Premises of Messrs, 
J. & G. Carruthers, Ocean Road, South Shields. Mr. 
HENRY GRIEVES, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Albany Chambers, 
South Shields. 


Robt. Brown, South Shields ° . hag s 0 . 2 
W. J. Robertson, South Shields . é : 2 405,15) 0 
“GOODWIN & SON, South Shields (accepted) - 413 16 0 


SWINDON. . 
For Building Stable and Trap-house at the Workhouse, 


WITTON, : 

For Laying-out and Forming Road, Holdford Estate, Witton. 

Mr. T. H. MANSELL, Architect, 2 Newhall Street, Birming- 
ham. 


B. Pearson, Nechells : . £4,230 0 O 
J. Biggs, Hockley we Alf Or One 
Sidwell Bros., Ashted 4,025 0 O 
G. Trentham, Handsworth 3,941 0 O 
Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . 3,669 0 oO 
Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham 3,536 0 O 
G. Law, Kidderminster . : : 3,51 i200 
Hodley & Burnham, Kidderminster . 3454 0 O 
J. White, Handsworth ; 35307 14.0 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


Our Royal Commission have appointed a Photographic 
Committee, consisting of Captain Abney, Francis Cobb, James 
Dredge, G. Davison, Colonel J. Gale, H. P. Robinson and Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, to form a collection of photographs 
representative of the best work which is now being done in this 
country, both by amateurs and professionals, for the Photo- 
graphic Department of the Chicago Exhibition. The pictures 
lent for this purpose will be transmitted to Chicago and brought 
back thence free of charge to the exhibitors, and the Royal 
Commission will also undertake their care while they are in the 
exhibition. The committee propose to send an invitation to a 
limited number of photographic artists, and hope to be able to. 
get together a collection which will be worthy of the present 
advanced condition of photographic art in England. Pictures 
will only be received from those to whom invitations have been 


Swindon, Mr. WILLIAM DREW, Architect, Swindon. addressed. In addition to this selected collection there will be 
T. Colborne, Lower Stratton . e 4 ° - £95 10 O| many photographs sent by exhibitors at their own cost, and for 
WOOLWICH. these space will be allotted in the usual way. 
For Additions to the Woolwich Polytechnic. Mr. H. H. PLANS and drawings for an Aztec temple to be erected by 
CHURCH, Architect, Woolwich. the Costa Rican Government have been prepared. The building 
Chessum & Sons : x x 2,020: .O co will be surrounded by a garden, in which there will be a com- 
Munday & Son ‘ ; ’ . L015 o o| plete collection of palms, ferns, bromillas, schilas and’ other 
Henry Brown . : : A 998. o o| tropical plants. A fine archzological collection will be 
‘Chapman . - a - 4 4 995 0 o exhibited. 
Young & Lonsdale . i ‘ . 957: :on!o NEw MExIco has taken steps to have prepared for exhibition 
Multon & Wallis. : 949 0 O| photographs of the most striking scenery in the territory, the 
Holloway . . 923 O o| most prominent vineyards, orchards, apiaries, wine-cellars, 
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4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 


SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 
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AVENARITS. 
World-famed Preservative of Wood, Ropes, &c., 
and Preventive of Dampness in Walls. 
Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Poard 
of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &., &c. 


ANTIOXIDE 


Sure preventive of Rust on all kinds of Iron, Steel, and 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron. Pro- 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 
the weather. Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints, 


Only to be had from 
PETERS, oP RTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


A 
xr the rauthorised Agents. 


TOLUME XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered price 12s. 6d, 
Office : 175 Strand, London, E.C} 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 


‘Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


and enlarged for 1892. 
Now ready, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &., 


LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.0., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Oatalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


Bevelled Wood Block 
Flooring. s 


REGD. No. 60,308, 
Sole Proprietors :— py 
NIGHTINGALE & CO., 
Gt. Grimsby. > 


SPECIALTY— 
**Baltie 
a 
Redwood.” ZF 
Prize Medal, 
Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 
Banitary Exhibi- 
tious, 1885 and 1886, 


FAMOUS FRIEZE 
OF BAUDOIN’S 


Will be Published by Subscription, 
10s. Gd. the Set of Five Pieces. 
ORDER AT ONCE. 

P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY (*aivex-” 


48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 


STRODE & Co, {eseteuiseharstvera zc} LONDON. 


STONE DEPOT. 
GETHING & GRICE, 


Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 
Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
Colour and Durability. 


London Offices: 201 WARWICK RD. 
And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Oorrectly Written and 
Lithographed by retura of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Size, 40 inches by 22 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


BY 


M. HENRI-LEOPOLD 
LEVY. 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, at about half the cost. Technical 
accurac uarantee Send for specimen and prices. 

‘«Quantities’’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5in. neat and strong, drop 
front, at 2s. 6d. each; six for 12s. Plans copied, reduced, 
enlarged, coloured.—_W. HARDAKER, Electrographer, 21 Cursitor 
Street, E.C. ; Grviior meee ee 
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farms, ice factories, manufacturing establishments, school- 
houses, public buildings, &c., the whole to be nicely bound in a 
collection to be called “ Pictorial New Mexico.” 


THE Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Toy, N.Y., is pre- 
paring anotable exhibit, The exhibit will include maps of this 
country and of the world, upon which will be shown the bridges, 
railroads and other engineering works built from plans by the 
graduates of the Institute or under their supervision, 


THE fine art exhibit will be much more extensive than was 
at first expected. Applications for space are coming in so fast 
that there is no room to accommodate them. Already the foreign 
commissioners have asked for 130,000 square feet of space in 
excess of what can be granted for foreign exhibits. 


A NEw JERSEY pottery firm is making a large number of 
specimens of fine work for exhibition. One piece already com- 
pleted is a vase, 40 inches high and 52 inches in circumference, 
valued at 1,000 dols. It is thought to be one of the most 
perfect and beautiful specimens of the potter’s art ever produced 
in this country. 

Ir is announced that Virginia intends to reproduce the 
famous home and last resting-place of George Washington. 
If this is done a large and interesting collection of Washington 
relics will be exhibited in the structure. 

Mr. NAHUM BARNETT, an architect of Melbourne, has 
under consideration a movement to arrange for a visit of a 
party of Australian artisans to the Chicago Exposition. It is 
considered that the inspection of the new modes of building 
adopted in the large cities of the United States and of new in- 
ventions in connection with the science of building, will prove 
of immense advantage to the men. | 

THE contract for the erection of the Ohio State Building has 
been let for 24,465 dols. Donated material and furnishings 
will make the structure represent a total expenditure of perhaps 
50,000 dols. The finishing of the different rooms in the building 
will be done by different cities in the State. 

THE administration building will have a mosaic floor costing 
5,000 dols, 

VISITORS to machinery-hall will be enabled to pass from 
one end of the building to the other at an elevation, and thus 
gain a bird’s-eye view of the vast area of exhibits and to see 
many of the larger exhibits to much greater advantage than 
will be possible from the floor. To accomplish this three 
mammoth electric travelling cranes will be constructed, each 


with a lifting and carrying capacity of 40,000 pounds. Conritracts. 
for their construction| have ‘been ‘let to the Gale and Towne 
Manufacturing \Company ‘of :Stanford,: Conn; the Morgan 
Engineering Company of Alliance, ‘Ohio, and the:Edge Moor 
Bridge: Works: of Wilmington, Del. Previous ‘to the opening 
of the fair these cranes will be used for the moving of heavy 
exhibits ; afterwards they will be covered with broad platforms 
capable of carrying several hundred people at each trip to and 
fro in the building. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


“STONE,” of. Indianapolis, says the next issue (June) of 
Stone will be. so greatly modified in form and improved in 
style that its friends will hardly recognise it. It will be altered 
to the magazine form, somewhat approaching the Century in 
shape, with pages 74 by Io inches. In matter it will be 
greatly improved by the addition of several, contributors, noted. 
in their special range of work and investigation, and including 
the best thought of the stone industry. It will be profusely 
embellished with fine illustrations and artistic designs, and as a. 
whole will compare favourably with the best of the magazine 
class, While the form is changed to the smaller page in order 
to make it more convenient for reading and binding, its actual 
contents will be enlarged by the addition of pages to the thick- 
ness of the standard magazines, 

THE same journal says :—The sand blast is now being used 
in New York for cleaning the marble exterior of the United 
States Assay, Office, in Wall Street, 

THE Engineering Record, New York, says :—Henry Garrett 
Foster, who died in New York City, May 4, was a retired. 
builder. In 1859 he went to Australia, and the architectural 
and contracting firm of which he was the head built many 
structures in Melbourne and Sydney. He returned to America. 
in 1867, and carried on business successfully for ten years. : 

THE Memphis Appeal-Avalanche says :—The great bridge 
over the Mississippi River at Memphis has not yet been 
brought to a final connection. After having built from both 
sides simultaneously, it is found that the steel fails to meet by a 
matter of a few inches, due, for the most part, to the tempera- 
ture that has prevailed recently.. The engineers have tried 
different schemes to bring the parts to a connection, but so far 
have failed. They had hoped that when the weather turned 
warmer the heat would cause the necessary expansion, but a 


THE LIMMER 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fir 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, wit 

less than 10 per cent. residue. 


P SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT 


87-1. 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


N Dver, 10,000 tons supplied is Ranges, MER 

Wee Pye peers Water Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, | Telegrams :— = Telephone:— 
Specially adapted for Con- ; 

Gereto HoorsandStreetPaving, | MMENAC Pans, Tecks, ingen, Pulleys, Bovey | i wee LOMDOK,! 862, 


f Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
Sechag carrying,and cheapestCement 
— n the market. Specially 
edapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
Pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 
ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLUE Lis Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication, 


EORMOE Brock 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 


Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, &.C. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 

Damp Courses, Roofings, Wares 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stables, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 

Brewerles, 
Lavatories, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chambers, 


ASPHALTE 


AND 
FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim? 
Steam. Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing: Works, 
_ NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Agents. for’. the.“ FROSTERLEY ”. MARBLES, 
. always-on hand. oS iy 


BEST GREEN 
ROOFING SLATES, 
From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), ' 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
aw sada hy pepo ee ; 
Sh\\ “Model Dwelling,’” News 
ononss 1H] LIGHT SEA GREEN. A 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. © 
DARK GREEN. 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 
LIMITED, ae ti 
KESWICK, CUMBE D. BUILDINGS, 
SIMPLEX LEAD OLD BROAD STREET, 
GLAZING Sterrrice 
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Horticultural Work. oo j cee 
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GROVER & CO. (Lim.),|—————— custom Sanction 83 
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warm day came and still the parts did not join. A heavy freight | mingham. The award has been granted ‘for their exhibit of 
train was run up on the bridge on each side, in the expectation these bells at the Trades Exhibition which has been recently 
that the weight would cause a spreading out, but this. also | held in the Bingley Hall, Birmingham. 
failed to produce the expected result. Engineer Noble said he A LARGE clock, with Westminster quarter-chimes, has just 
would proceed to cause expansion by means of artificial heat. | been erected in the parish church of Sandy, Bedfordshire. It 
This will be done by running gas pipes out over the: steel super- | has two large dials, and has all the latest improvements to 
structure, from which fires will be made and heat created. insure perfect accuracy of time being kept. The designs of 

INa paragraph dated May 4 the V.- W. Lumberman says :— Lord Grimthorpe have been followed in the construction of 
Throughout all of the newer portions of the city of St. Louis, | this clock by the makers, Messrs. John Smith & Sons, of 
Mo., hundreds of half-excavated cellars have been standing for Derby, and the same firm are now making the great clock 
over a month waiting for the rains to cease so that foundations for St. Paul’s Cathedral under Lord Grimthorpe’s instructions. 
could be laid, The past few days everything connected YARDLEY Board Schools have just been ventilated 
with the building trades was given a fresh start: by pleasant | throughout by Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., London and 
weather, The increase came principally from the city building | Glasgow, their system being adopted in preference to any other, 
trades. Suburban building operations continue to expand. A | as the most powerful and simple in the construction and 
local realty company is now giving contracts for the'erection of | working. 
nearly 100 dwellings in the fair grounds districts. Twenty-five THERE was a good attendance at the sale by Mr. H. W. 
or thirty new dwellings are to be erected at the suburb of | yy¢., (in conjunction with Messrs. W. G. Norman & Son) of the 
Madison. ! : Mauneys Estate, Romford, on Thursday last, and the bidding 

By the provisions of the will of the late A. C. Lewis, of | for the various lots offered was brisk. Plots of 15 feet frontage, 
Chicago, a sum of over 1,000,000 dols. is available for the | with a depth of 100 feet, sold readily at 14/. each, while the 
building and maintenance of a polytechnic institute in that | prices realised were considered very satisfactory. 
city. The Chicago Herald says that Henry Ives Cobb, archi- THE Works Committee of the Edinburgh Town Council 
tect, has drawn plans for a building 202 feet by 166 feet, and | recommend that suggestions of the City Superintendent , of 
four or five storeys high, to cost about 250,000 dols. j Works as to the ventilation and lighting of the council-room 

THE Engineering News, New York, says :—A plate girder, | and the heating of the other rooms in the chambers should be 
95 feet 8} inches long and 9 feet deep, was recently shipped by | carried out. The cost will be between 200/. and 300/. 
the Boston Bridge Works to Worcester, Mass., for a bridge to 
carry the New York, Providence and Boston R. R. over South- 
bridge Street. There will be two of these girders, each weigh- 
ing 57,715 lbs., and a solid floor of V-shaped steel troughs will 
be supported on the lower chords. The girder was loaded on 
three flat cars. 

| 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Manchester Guardian says in regard of the Ancoats 
model dwellings that the experiment which is being made in 
Jersey Street in the housing of the working classes is meeting 
with a large measure of success. Of the 147 dweliings 
provided in the large block of buildings once used as a mill, 
96 are now occupied. 

Prians for a new police-station at Cathcart have been 
approved by the Renfrewshire County Committee, and in- 
structions given to their architect, Mr. Davidson, of Paisley, to 
procure estimates. The style adopted is Scotch, and the plan 
is so arranged that the accommodation can be increased when 
required. 

THE promoters of the scheme at Plymouth for erecting 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE new Board Schools at Alford, Scotland, are being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Grundy’s patent warm-air ventilat- 
ing firegrates, the same being supplied by Mr. John Grundy, 30 
Duncan Terrace, London, N., and Tyldesley Ironworks. 
MEssrs. CHARLES CARR, of Smethwick, Birmingham, have 
‘been awarded the gold medal for their maiden peal of six bells 
which were such a great success at the last pantomime of 
“ Dick Whittington” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Bir- 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” Sb iLSEY’s 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


ONLY CURE FOR LONDON 

ES EIve’s 
GRATES, | 
CALORIFER. BY22jeses 2s 


<= — 
Central Heating Apparatus, BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (Hast End). 
ABSOLUTELY OORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway) 


attested by the Nati AS B ATH FRE E S T 0 NE S @ 


ECONOMY IN FUEL, 35 TO 45 PER CENT.) we are prepared, a8 heretofore, to supply these sound 
FOR DWELLINGS, HALLS, and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
; and PUBLIC BUILDINGS. _ | Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit all 

Rapid Heating. Excellent Ventilation. No dust in} requirements. Summer-dried Stone for Winter use. 

the room, Perfect and simple Regulation of Warmth. AlLletters to be addressed to 


40,000. in Use. YOCKNEY & COQ. (Sorzu Owners), 


SSS = Patented Hverywhere. Particulars sent Free. Corsham Down Quarry Corsham Wilts 
b) 3 $ 
Manufacturer, 95 & 97 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.| 4... wo Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 


2-5 e Ei ES ELIvz 7) Workshops:—DEAN STREET, W. 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, LIWITED. 


49 Queen Victoria Street, E.C: 
GLASS of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Oompany,, AMPLE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES, PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 


: _ Glass Insured in Transit. Glass Insured in Private Houses. 
Surveys and-Estimates free, Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six years in cases where no claim has arisen. 


AGENTS WANTED... Liberal Terms to Builders or Builders’ Foremen. Apply to Manager. 
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dwellings for dockyard-men ona site near Rocky Hill, Ford, | 
works, 


anticipate that building operations will be in full swing within 
the next few weeks. Negotiations for acquiring land from the 
lord of the manor have been successfully conducted, and plans 
for the erection of fifty-seven houses have been prepared by 
Mr. Richards, the architect. The ground is nearly two acres 
in extent. 

THE Staffordshire Advertiser says the strike in the building 
trades at Walsall, after having lasted several weeks, has been 
brought to an end by the intervention of the architects of the 
town, and the men resumed work on the terms for which they 
came out, viz. 8d. per hour, being an advance of a halfpenny. 


VARIETIES. 


On Saturday last a halfpenny morning journal was started with 
a good title, viz. Te Aforning. The venture should be suc- 
cessful, as the editorial part of it is undeniably good ; all the 
articles are short and pithy. We trust and believe that this 
bright little journal is likely to become an established success. 

WHEN the new clock for St. Paul’s Cathedral was ordered 
the time was only to be shown on the two old south and west 
dials, which were to be improved and illuminated at night. 
The makers of the clock, Messrs. John Smith & Sons, of 
Derby, have received instructions to put up a third dial facing 
down Cannon Street. Each of the dials is 17 feet across. 

AT Northwich another subsidence is reported, a large block 
of buildings in Castle Street, occupied by Mr. Dixon, solicitor, 
having collapsed. The foundations entirely disappeared, the 
building toppled over, and a considerable portion of it fell into 
the chasm. The whole premises are practically destroyed, and 
the contents were with much difficulty removed. 

AN inquiry has been held by the Local Government Board 
at Castle Donington with reference to the application of the 
Shardlow Union Rural Sanitary Authority for sanction to 
borrow 4,0co/. for purposes of sewerage and sewage disposal 
works at Castle Donington. No opposition was raised to the 
scheme. It was proposed to collect the sewage in the various 
streets in stoneware pipe sewers, and deliver it by gravitation 
through a long length of iron pipe syphon on to 10} acres of 
land, where it will be purified by irrigation. It was suggested 


that the borrowing powers be increased from 4,000/. to 5,000/., 
in consequence of additional works. Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., 
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of Nottingham, produced plans and estimates of the proposed 


IN connection with the Glasgow and South-Western Rail- 
way Company’s Bill now before Parliament, the company have 
just agreed to purchase from the Greenock Harbour Trustees a. 
large quantity of ground and buildings for the purpose of an 
extension of the Princes’ Pier railway station, Greenock. The 
purchase price is stated to be over 40,000/. 


For Whitsuntide cheap tickets will be issued by the Great. 
Eastern Railway Company vzé the “ Harwich Route,” enabling 
holiday-makers to visit the Belgian Ardennes, Brussels (for 
Waterloo), Holland, and the Rhine. Passengers leaving 
London on Thursday or Friday evening can reach the 
Ardennes, Brussels, or The Hague the next afternoon, and 
return on Monday, arriving in London on Tuesday morn- 
ing. Passengers from Scotland, the North of England, 
or the Midland Counties can avail themselves of these tickets, 
travelling vi@ Doncaster, Birmingham, or Rugby by through: 
carriages to Harwich. The Great Eastern Railway have 
arranged, in conjunction with the General Steam Navigation: 
Company, special cheap excursions to Hamburg. Passengers. 
will leave Liverpool Street Station at 8 P.M. on May 31, June 2 
or 4, returning from Hamburg by any steamer up to June 8. 


THE new pumping station, Hendon, to deal with the sewage- 
from what is known as the Railway Station district, comprising 
about I,100 acres, and forming part of the low-level area, has. 
been opened. The Local Board instructed the surveyor, Mr. 
S. S. Grimley, to prepare the drawings, and the tender of Mr. 
James Dickson, of St. Albans, was accepted for thesewer. The 
tender of Mr. Joseph Meston, of Westminster, was accepted for 
sewering and making-up three roads leading to the outfall 
sewer, and the tender of Messrs. Crossley Brothers, of London. 
and Manchester, was accepted for machinery. The total cost 
of the works has been 6,358/. The outfall sewer had to be laid 
about 8 feet below the high-water mark in the Canal Company’s 
reservoir, closely adjacent thereto, and during the wet year of 
1891 the leakage from all sources was not more than one four- 
thousandth part of the capacity of the sewer. The machinery 
consists of two 7 horse-power (nominal) Crossley’s “ Otto” gas- 
engines. Each gas-engine drives a set of three-throw plunger- 
pumps, 18 inches by 1o inches. Each set of pumps will throw 
350 gallons per minute, or over 500,000 gallons in twenty-four 
hours, into the high-level gravitating sewer through a 9-inch 
rising main about 800 feet long, at a speed of thirty revolutions 
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per minute. The sewage flows about a mile and a half through 
he gravitating sewer to the outfall works, where the rest of 
the sewage of Hendon, Child’s Hill and Cricklewood is treated. 
The Hendon sewerage scheme 7” fofo has been a costly one, 
the Local Board engineering the scheme themselves at the 
start, with the usual result. 

BEAUMONT PARK, in the eastern part of Plymouth, pur- 
chased by the Town Council at a cost of 24,000/., has just been 
opened to the public. The grounds are nine acres in extent, 
and beautifully wooded. The district is thickly populated, and 
the park will be preserved as a recreation-ground, and not laid 
out as an ornamental garden. 

AN inquiry has just been held at Nottingham in reference 
to the application made by the Town Council to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 193,2772. for pur- 
poses of street improvement, sewerage, sewage disposal, surface- 
water drainage, law courts, museum, hospital, cattle market, &c. 

THE North British Railway Company have let the contract 
for the new tunnel extending from Haymarket to West Princes’ 
Street Gardens, Edinburgh, in connection with the widening of 
the railway there, to Messrs. George Lawson & Son, Ruther- 
glen. 

” AN iron suspension bridge is to be constructed over the 
river Wear close to the picturesque old ruin of Finchale Abbey. 
A temporary wooden bridge has hitherto been used. 

AN inquiry has been held at King’s Heath into the applica- 
tion by the King’s Norton Sanitary Authority for a loan of 
10,500/. “for the purposes of sewerage and sewage disposal for 
the contributory place of King’s Norton.” 

THE Birmingham Post says the sub-committee of the 
General Works Committee of the Coventry City Council, 
appointed to consider the sewage question, have received the 
report of Mr. Mansergh, who has been consulted as an expert. 
The report is very elaborate, and several alternative schemes 
are submitted, the two most feasible being an enlargement of 
the present sewage works, a continuance of chemical treatment, 
and a process of irrigation in the lower Sherborne Valley. 
Either scheme will involve an approximately estimated ex- 
penditure of about 10,000/. 

PLANS for the rebuilding of the fallen viaduct at Bonar- 
bridge, Ross-shire, by Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, civil engineers, 
Glasgow, have been adopted. The new bridge will be com- 
posed of bow-string steel girders, in three spans of 140 feet, 
105 feet and 70 feet respectively, resting on mason-work at 


either end, and supported by stone piers in channel. There 
will thus be a clear waterway of 315 feet, instead of 260 feet as: 
formerly. 


JOHN BOLDING & SONS. . 


THE magnificent premises of Messrs. John Bolding & Sons, 
Davies Street and South Molton Street, W., are certainly worth 
a visit.* These newly-erected premises have been occupied 
now a year or a little over. The reconstruction of that part of 
London has effected an immense improvement, and among the: 
others benefited, Messrs. Bolding & Sons may be congra- 
tulated on obtaining an excellent site, at any rate most excel-. 
lent in respect of being able to enjoy an unstinted supply of 
light and air through the whole of the enormous establishment. 
As the building starts at the point of junction, or divergence— 
whichever the reader likes to style it—of two streets, open 
space is enjoyed on all but one side. The building has five 
floors in addition to the basement. The superficial area of 
each floor could be utilised for a large suite of offices, and 
would alone give good accommodation for large business 
requirements. On the upper floors are beautifully lighted 
works, where skilled operations are carried out in various 
materials, to wit, marble, brass, &c. Other floors are devoted 
to the purposes of show-rooms, stores, &c., and also the business. 
offices of the firm. The business transacted by the firm is onan 
unusually large scale, and notwithstanding the immense 
amount of stock kept, the stores would soon be stripped if 
measures were not taken to keep up the supply as rapidly as 
the work can be executed. At this one establishment of the 
firm, we understood that at least 150 men are employed. 
Messrs. Bolding & Sons are manufacturers of plumbers’, 
engineers’ and gasfitters’ brasswork and fittings. In addi- 
tion to this, a special feature of their business are sanitary’ 
appliances of every kind appertaining to all parts of a 
building, from the bottom to the top, including drains, 
ventilation, &c., closets, lavatories, baths, &c. ; also fire hydrants- 
and appliances connected with waterworks. Year by year a 
certain number of men will be kept week after week at work on 
some single articles that have to be supplied by thousands as. 
fast as they can be made. Speaking of sanitary appliances, 
these premises are admirably furnished on every floor to meet 


* This building was illustrated by a fine drawing in Zhe Architect 
of September 18, 1891. 
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the convenience, comfort and health of the numbers of men purposes of cleaning. A noted lavatory is Bolding’s “ Rapid” 
employed. In the construction of the building also all fire- lavatory. The one we saw was made in a polished mahogany 
resisting materials and expedients have been provided ; in case with white marble top-shelf and skirtings, This lavatory 
addition, fire-escapes are provided for the upper floors. The | is fitted with their non-concussive action supply valve and 
building as stated includes spacious offices, show-rooms, work- | quick waste. The closets are made in every variety and so 
shops, stores for rough material as well as goods, and for oils | also lavatories, with fittings of every description. To all, as 
and varnishes, &c.. As to the value of the stock, it may be | far as possible, the quick waste is applied, which is most 
mentioned that the contents of the raw material stores | desirable in the case of soapy water. To show how the 
alone is worth 10,000/. Besides the large show-rooms, devoted sanitary appliances cover every possible want, among others’ 
to general sanitary appliances of every description, are several | that might be named we will merely mention a dentist’s 
smaller show-rooms devoted to electric-light fittings, electric | stand, which serves most conveniently the necessary purposes” 
bells and electrical apparatus. In fact, the firm have a cata-| of a basin and a spittoon. This, however, though newly’ 
logue of 126 pages, which is entirely devoted to this one class brought out, is already in use. The various appliances, as 
of work. The reputation of Messrs. Bolding & Sons is not | the water is connected, can be judged of in action. Some are 
confined to Britain only. They do a large business with | seen with the greatest amount of water pressure, also under a 
European nations, and a great number of their clients are those low head of water. Baths and other appliances we have not 
who require the appliances they order to be of the most elabo- mentioned, concluding that what has already been said will be 
rate and costly character, though less exacting clients can have sufficiently suggestive for present purposes. 
as perfect appliances in materials of the most sound though cheap 
description. Fancy a butler provided with the luxury of an 
hundred-guinea sink! In traversing the show-rooms no one 
could fail to admire the appliances, many possessed of some ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 
special and useful device suited to their class, that serves to | AN account of the development and progress of electric rail- 
distinguish them in detail from the high-class work in every | ways was given recently to the Joint Committee of Lords 
kind of appliance visible. A word as to some of them would / and Commons inquiring into the London schemes by Mr. . 
probably be of interest to our readers, though we do not see Preece, F.R.S., electrician to the Post Office. Only twenty 
our way to make more than allusion to some one or two, owing | years, he said, had elapsed since the transmission of power by 
to want of time and space at present. electricity became an accomplished fact, and only eleven years 
The “Cymplur” valve-closet, we believe, is something quite | had elapsed since Siemens constructed the first electrical rail- 
new. It is furnished with combined open overflow arm and way from Berlin to Lichterfelde. Next was the line from 
ventilated valve-box, By an arrangement in the rim of basin Portrush to Giant’s Causeway, in Ireland, which had been 
the overflow is flushed each time the valve is lifted. The working satisfactorily ever since. In 1884 one was started at 
ventilating union being on the top of overflow trap a current of | Blackpool, and at that time there was only one in the United 
fresh air is drawn into the box of closet each time it is used, | States. It was in Cleveland, where there were now two, one 
effectually preventing syphonage in overflow trap and any | working 71 carriages and another 5o. In 1888 the number of 
accumulation of sewer gases. The overflow arm being open at | electric railways was 32, but in 1892 there are 44oin the United 
top and a cap and screw at bottom of trap, every convenience | States, with 5,851 motor cars, working 3,531 miles. In the 
is afforded in case of stoppage. The railway carriage closet is | same year there were 2 50,000,000 passengers carried by electric 
patented in all countries and in the colonies, and the firm has | railways ; 50,000,000 car miles were run; the capital invested 
avery large order now on hand. Another closet that we was 12,000,000/,, and the price per mile 3,400/7. Another 
noticed was a pedestal valve (Simplex) closet, also the “ Kenon ” interesting fact connected with the working of the electric 
closets, and the combined lead pedestal closet which has found railways in the United States was that there had been no 
much favour. There are also portable closets fitted with their deaths, whereas on the steam cars the deaths were 5,241, of 
own water supply. Among the varieties of lavatories is one | whom. half were passengers and _ half railway servants, 
with a patent tip up and lift.out ; the basin can be removed for! These electric railways in America, where no attention 
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was paid to esthetic considerations, “had ' been a great volts’might be*more dangerous than $00 volts, but he “had 
financial success. A> short line had recently ‘been’ con- | known a case where 2/000 volts’ passed through a'man, leaving 
structed at Bradford, worked by the same‘current that was ‘used | a’‘mark on ‘his hand and'toe,’but without-even ‘rendering him 
for lighting the town, and there was a kind of toy line on the | unconscious. y thy 605 
beach at Brighton, which he had not included in his:statistics. | The Chairman: Are there many such men? ~ Witness said 
He had seen the electric lines work in Rome; Paris, Florence, it would be dangerous for passengers unacquainted with elec- 
Antwerp, Vienna, Frankfort and Milan, There were no tube | tricity to walk along a tunnel unless the ‘current was taken off 
lines in America, where the system was SO popular that the | that particular section. 

phrase “ factor of public satisfaction” ‘was used in promoting Mr. Charles Scotter, general manager of the London and 
these projects. The economical advantages were that wages | South-Western Railway, gave evidence in favour of under- 
were reduced to a minimum, starting and stopping were easy, ground electric railways from Waterloo to the City and 
there was no fear of explosion, and the locomotives were more | Waterloo to Baker Street. Overhead railways would be too 
controllable than steam locomotives. ‘The air was not vitiated, | expensive. In the streets of London there were 5,784 accidents 
there was no smoke, and the conditions in tube tunnels were | and 141 persons killed last year. The railways carried 
most favourable for electrical connection, being free from the | 1,009,000,000 passengers, of whom only five were killed in the 
action of tain and snow. The cost of working electric railways whole year in the trains. He was not in favour of junctions 
came out at 6d. per train mile. Cars when full weighed about | between ordinary and electric railways. Railway companies 
10 tons each, and there were two motors to each train, one tobe | wanted something new, to be worked independent of existing 
used when the other failed. In reply to Lord Kelvin, he stated that | railways and existing stations. Something must be done to 
the 1 in 14 gradient on the South London Railway was on the | relieve the traffic of the streets, and he knew of nothing better 
down road, and 1 in 30 on the up road. On the Mission Ridge | than these light and comparatively inexpensive electric railways. 
line, in Alabama, there was an up gradient of 1 in 13%. The Mr. Coleman described to the Committee the proposals for 
greatest strain on electric railways was in starting. In America | working the Hampstead and Charing Cross line by cable 
the dynamos were almost invariably on one of the cars, and other | traction. 


ears were dragged after it. Though no practical inconvenience ——_—_———— 
had been caused to the Post Office telephones or telegraph lines 
by the working of the South London Railway, there had been an EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


electric disturbance all over the line. It formed a complete cir- : , 4 Ret 
cuit, but was not perfect.’ The loss was considerable. If it was On Friday, in the Epsom County Court, William Gates, a 


possible to make it perfect there would not be the slightest dis- bricklayer, claimed 150/. from Messrs. Longley & Son, of 
turbance outside, but the practical difficulty of making a com- | Crawley, damages, for injuries under the Employers’ Liability 
plete metallic circuit was very great indeed. The working of | Act. The plaintiff in October last was employed on the 
the engines at the Post Office up to 600 horse-power for the | restoration of Leatherhead parish church. <A portion of the old 
pneumatic system and 1,000 horse-power for lighting caused no building was left overhanging the archway, and this was kept 
perceptible vibration. It would, in his opinion, be a distinct | up by struts placed between the party-wall and the portion 
disadvantage to run ordinary railway stock on electric railways, hanging over the archway. These struts were put in by direc- 
which could only be made to pay by running full passenger cars tion of the foreman of the works on the day of the accident, 
at frequent intervals from an early hour in the morning till late | Plaintiff was engaged with a stonemason in making good the 
at night. The speed on the South London Railway was six- flintwork at the archway, when the overhanging portion of the 
teen miles per hour; on the City and Waterloo it would be | building fell down. The scaffolding was brought to the ground 
twenty. with the plaintiff upon it, and he was rendered insensible. 
Mr. Alexander Siemens, in the course of practical evidence, Plaintiff sustained severe bruises behind the knee-cap and on 
stated that the South London trains weighed 30 tons ; the | the leg, and he had since been unable to follow his usual 
ordinary trains of the Great Northern would weigh 180 tons. occupation. 
Questioned by Lord Kelvin, he a greed that working up to 1,000 For the defendants, it was contended that there had been 
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no defect or negligence on their part. The work was being 
carried out under the direction of Sir Arthur Blomfield. It was 
an untoward accident, and could not. be avoided by ordinary 
care being observed by the defendants. An offer was made on 
behalf of the defendants for the settlement of the claim. 
Defendants agreed to pay 20/. damages to the plaintiff, each 
of the parties to pay his own costs. 

Plaintiff consented to accept the offer, and judgment was 
entered accordingly. 

His Honour said it was a very kind arrangement on the 
part of the defendants. 


PLATE-GLASS MANUFACTURE IN GERMANY. 


THE United States Consul-General at Frankfort, in his last 
report, says, in reply to instructions received from his Govern- 
ment to supply certain information concerning the grinding and 
polishing of plate-glass for mirrors as practised in Germany, 
that there is no manufacture or export of plate-glass in Southern 
or Western Germany, except in the consular districts of Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Fiirth. At the latter place the United States 
commercial agent succeeded, in the face of many obstacles, in 
obtaining information upon the subject, the substance of 
which is given below. Consul Mason remarks that informa- 
tion upon the subject of plate-glass manufacture is all 
but impossible to obtain in Germany. The whole plate- 
glass manufacture in the Frarkfort division is concentrated 
at the two places above-mentioned, and all the manu- 
facturers are leagued in a syndicate or pool, and access to 
their works is rigidly denied to everyone, especially. to 
Americans. The reason of this is, according to Consul Mason, 
that most of the German manufacturers live in fear that in some 
way Americans will discover the secrets of their trade and 
transfer their industries to the United States, with the result of 
ultimately destroying their best foreign market. The works 
where nearly all the white German looking-glass used in the 
United States is blown are situated near the borders of 
Bavaria and Bohemia, near the city of Egar in Bohemia. 
There are numerous large and extensive works besides 
innumerable smaller ones, the greater number of which 
belong to a pool, which regulates production, prices, &c. The 


greater part of the glass, when blown, ultimately find its | 


way to the city of Fiirth, in Bavaria, where it is stored ina 
pool warehouse, whence it is delivered to members of the pool, 


no one outside that organisation being able to purchase a single 
square foot, the capacity of each manufacturer being well. 
known, and no increase of manufacture above a certain 
percentage being permitted. After leaving the glass-blower’s. . 
hands the plates are quite rough, and it becomes necessary to 
grind them. There does not appear for some time to have 
been any material improvement in the method of grinding, 
though perhaps there has been in the machinery. The glass is 
fastened to a marble or cast bed of sufficient dimensions to 
receive the largest plates. If necessary, smaller plates are 
used to fill the table. The plates are held in place by a thin 
bed of plaster of Paris, the moisture of which holds them 
securely. The upper plate is turned upside down while the 
glass is being placed in position, and when ready is turned over 
carefully. Both the upper and lower beds revolve in different 
directions. The grinding material is coarse sand at first, a 
finer quality being used consecutively until the plate is finished. 
The time required varies, from sixteen to twenty-four hours 
being generally necessary for this process. The next process 
is that of polishing the plate, to make it transparent, prepara- 
tory to the silvering. The same kinds of beds are used as in 
grinding, with this difference, that they are stationary, and the 
plates are held in position in the same manner... The polishing 
is done by running square discs, covered with felt, backwards 
and forwards across the surtace. The tables usually stand in 
dozens, six on each side, so that as the rubbers move backwards 
and forwards no motion or power is lost. In most of the works 
the disc revolves by the motion of sliding across the surface, 
but in one important factory a new polisher is in use, to which 
a rotary motion is given by chain gearing, which performs the 
work in about half the usual time—fifteen minutes instead of 
thirty. The polish used is a native Bavarian product, and is 
called Zotze or bolus, it being an earth strongly impregnated with 
iron, and is kept moistened during the process, one man being 
required to attend six machines. As many pieces of glass may 
be laid upon the polishing table as it has capacity for, it being 
generally 30 inches by go. If bevelling is required, and the 
greater number seem by the demand to require bevelling, the 
plates are removed to an iron or stone cylinder 12 to 15 inches 
in diameter, revclving slowly, where the edge to be bevelled is 


. held by the operator on the face of the grinder, moistened sand 


being applied at the same time to the stone. A frame at the 
end serves to hold the glass from slipping, and steps upon this 
regulate the angle of the bevel. Expertness on the part of the 
workman is essential in this operation. From the grinding of 
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the bevel the glass is taken to a round "polisher, where the 
bevelled surface is held upon a felt cylinder supplied with 
4otte until it is polished. About fifteen minutes are required for 
this process. 


THE CRAIGMADDIE RESERVOIR, 


A SPECIAL sub-committee appointed by the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion to consider complaints made against the contractors as to 
the formation of certain portions of the earthwork of the em- 
bankment of Craigmaddie reservoir, have published a report in 
which it is said :— 

Before agreeing upon the report now submitted by them, 
the special sub-committee deemed it proper that they should 
again personally visit and inspect the various works in progress 
at the reservoir. This was accordingly done by all the members 
of the special sub-committee (with the exception of Councillors 
King and Osborne, both of whom were unable to be present) 
on Saturday, the 30th ultimo, along with Mr. Morrison, Mr. 
Gale and the resident engineer and chief inspector of the Water 
Commissioners. From the information which members of the 
special sub-committee were able to obtain from the officials of 
the Commissioners, they are still of opinion that the complaints 
made by the engineer were well founded ; but, from the expla- 
nations then given and their own observations, the special sub- 
committee are able to state that the construction of the embank- 
ment is now being carried on in conformity with the terms of 
the specification. The complaints in question had reference to 
the manner in which certain of the outer portions of the earth- 
work of the embankment had been formed by the contractors, 
and it appears that some of these parts of the embankment had 
been laid down in thicker layers than were provided for under 
the specification. The objection of the engineer of the Com- 
missioners to the portions of the embankment referred to not 
having been formed as required by the specification, was, that 
upon the reservoir being filled the water would penetrate hori- 
zontally the material forming the embankment, and occasion sub- 
sidences. The result of these subsidences would be not only to 
deface the appearance of the embankment, but also to cause it to 
sink into holes. This, in the opinion of the engineer, is a matter 
upon which no money value can or ought to be put by the 


ensuing summer, the object of such flooding being to get water — 
down through the embankment vertically, and thereby to con- 
solidate the materials forming the same. As regards the 
selected lining of the embankment laid down in 9-inch layers | 
on each side of the puddle wall, the proposed operations could 
best be accomplished by flooding it from time to time with the 
surplus water pumped from the Mugdock Reservoir for making 
the puddle. The outer slopes of the embankment specified to 
be laid down in 3-feet layers could not be so conveniently 
flooded, and would require to be treated in a different manner. 
A special pump would have to be provided, and a line of pipes 
laid along the embankment in a convenient position, with 
branches off at intervals, to which hose could be attached, and 
water led to various parts of the embankment. It is probable 
that the position of these pipes might also have to be altered 
from time to time to suit the progress of the works. Within 
the last few months a great deal of clay has been put on the 
top of the embankment, and this might prevent the water 
passing down to the more permeable portions below. To get 
over this difficulty, therefore, it would be desirable to make 
holes of varying depths with a crowbar or boring rod, so 
that the water might get down into the lower parts of the 
bank. Pending the providing and fixing of the pump and 
pipes referred to, no more of the earthwork in 3-feet layers 
should be put on the embankment. The workmen set to carry 
out the watering operations would require to be put entirely 
under the orders 9f the engineer to the Commissioners and his 
staff, who should alone direct the time, quantity, mode and 
points of application of the water. The engineer is of opinion 
that if the proposed operations are properly carried out the 
embankment of the reservoir will be thereby properly con- 
solidated. The special sub-committee have accordingly now to 
recommend that the contractors be called upon to give to the 
Commissioners an undertaking that they will at their own cost 
carry out the operations suggested by the engineer, and that in 
the way and manner indicated by him in this report, with the 
view of making good the portions of the embankment which 
have not been executed in strict accordance with the require- 
ments of the specification. The satisfactory carrying out of 
the operations referred to is, in the opinion of the special sub- 
committee, of far greater importance to the Commissioners than 


Commissioners, but one which the contractors should be called | any pecuniary consideration could ‘possibly be, and the special 


upon to remedy in so far as it is now possible to do so. 
manner in which the engineer thinks this can be done is by 
frequently flooding the embankment with water during the 
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sub-committee have therefore further to recommend that if these 
operations are performed to the satisfaction of their engineer, 
the Commissioners should relinquish any monetary claim they 
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could possibly make against the contractors in connection with 
the portions of the contract work before referred to, 

- The teport was adopted. 

Mr. Mayberry expressed dissatisfaction with the report of 
the sub-committee. He had expected that the report would 
have stated the money value involved in the departure from the 
specification. From the report it was obvious that the remedy 
could not be complete, that it could now only be partial. He 
contended that the contractors should fully discharge their 
obligations to the Commissioners. He could not understand 
why, for a period of nearly three years, this departure from the 
specification should have been allowed to go on, until it was 
now beyond complete remedy. There had been a lack of super- 
vision, which had involved a very decided loss of money. The 
whole case seemed to him to cali for the Commissioners taking 
up the position that unless Mr. Gale was prepared to give them 
a report showing the money that had been saved to the con- 
tractors by the departure from the specification, or the difference 
between the work as it would have been completed and the 
work as it must be completed now, they should call in the 
services of another engineer to co-operate with Mr. Gale to 
determine the questions involved in the matter. He moved 
that the Commissioners call in the services of Mr. Leslie, C.E., 
Edinburgh, to report on the questions between the Commis- 
sioners and the contractors as to the embankment of Craig- 
maddie reservoir and all matters bearing thereon. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


ON Monday the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
met to consider the London Water Bill. The chief object of 
the Bill is to make provision for the appointment of a Water 
Committee consisting of forty-eight members, one-eighth of 
whom shall be appointed by the Corporation and the remainder 
from the London County Council, to conduct inquiries into the 
whole question of the water supply of London, and the possible 
sources of supply, with power to promote Bills in Parliament 
for the purchase or lease by them of the whole or any part of 
the undertakings of the London water companies. The 
present Bill does not affect the interests of the outside areas, 
being limited to the area of supply of the eight London 
companies. 

Mr. John Hutton, vice-chairman of the County Council and 
chairman of the Water Committee of the Council, said the Bill 
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Fire 
Estates, 


means for improvement. : 
undertake the whole of the work of| : 
providing complete systems. 


did not attempt to settle the proposed form of legislation with 
regard to the actual transfer of any portion of the water supply 
to the London- County Council. The Council had not’ at 
present full power over the metropolitan streets, such as would 
enable them to take them up for laying pipes. That was'in 
the hands of the local authorities, the vestries. The action of 
the Council would be largely governed by the result of the 
inquiry before the Royal Commission. .Eventually, no doubt, 
if the Council were constituted the water authority, they would 
be required to purchase the undertakings of the eight com- 
panies, failing agreement by arbitration. ” They submitted that 
an arbitrator would be guided very largely by the Stock Exchange 
quotation.. An arbitrator also might not be able to take into 
account the sufficiency of the water supply within a given area 
for the future supply of London, and, as a consequence, if a 
company had undertaken expensive works, and were paying at 
the same time a large dividend, they might be in reality on the 
verge of bankruptcy, although their quotation was good. F 

‘Mr. H. L. Cripps, Parliamentary agent to the promoters of 
the Bill, stated that at present London could not use public 
funds to promote any Bills relating to water. Owing to the 
concurrent jurisdiction of the Corporation of London and the 
County Council London was in a peculiar position, and they 
wished by this Bill to place London as nearly as possible in 
the same position as every other municipal county. 

On Tuesday Mr. H. L. Cripps, the Parliamentary agent of 
the London County Council, gave further evidence, and said 
that the 5,000/, asked for in the Bill to be spent in inquiries 
was, amongst other things, for the purpose of placing the case 
of the County Council properly before the Royal Commission 
and also to ascertain the legal power and position of the water 
companies. 

Mr. Rose Innes, alderman of the Corporation, ex-chairman 
of the Commissioners of Sewers and chairman of the County 
Purposes Committee, also supported the Bill, stating that on 
previous occasions the Corporation had taken a great interest 
in matters relating to London as a whole, especially in respect 
to the amalgamation of the gas undertakings, the freeing. of 
bridges and the conservation of Epping Forest, and had acted 
in concert with a committee of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works in relation to such matters. He did not apprehend any 
difficulty in the working of the proposed joint committee, and 
considered that it was the only way in which the water question 
could be dealt with. Certainly legislation ought to take place 
on the question before the next quinquennial valuation, 
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The Chairman (Sir Joseph Pease) said that the committee 
were of opinion that while it might be desirable to give to the 
County Council gwd Council the powers asked for to spend 
money on inquiries to carry on negotiations with the water com- 
panies and to promote Bills in Parliament, they could not at 
the present time sanction a new water authority for London 
such as was involved in the constitution of the joint committee 

roposed. 
: Mr. Moulton, Q.C., for the promoters, asked, in view of that 
declaration, that they might have time for consultation as to 
whether it was desirable to go on with the Bill. é 

Mr. Russell Griffiths, on behalf of the City Corporation, 
asked whether the committee wished to exclude the City from 
being put in any part of the Bill. : 

The Chairman said. they did not see any motive for putting 
in the Corporation. The Corporation had acted with great 
ability and foresight in all those questions, but they did not ask 
for powers to apply to Parliament, and they did not ask for 
powers to spend money. 

Mr. Russell Griffiths: No; but we do ask for powers to be 
included in the statutory committee. 

Mr. Moulton said that the County Council and the Corpora- 
tion were joint promoters of the Bill and went hand in hand, 
and were fully agreed on its provisions. The declaration of the 
committee bore unequally on the provisions which related to 
one body and the other, and it was quite necessary that both 
parties should see the committees that had. the responsible 
conduct of the Bill before proceeding further. 

The Chairman said that it would be desirable to state in the 
Bill that the money was to be spent on inquiries before the 
Royal Commission and otherwise, but the committee thought 
5,000/. was rather a short sum for the purpose, and that the 
amount might be added to. 


THE BIRMINGHAM DISPUTE. 


THE dispute in the building trade in Birmingham, says the 
Daily Post, is now, it is hoped, in a fair way of settlement. It 
will be remembered that the bricklayers are claiming an 
increase of from 8}¢. to 9d. per hour, in order.to bring their 
wages up to the level which obtains in other large towns, and 
the labourers are asking for an increase of from 54d. to 6d. per 
hour, which would bring them up to the standard which pre- 
vailed prior to the reduction of 1880. The employers object to 


grant the increase on the ground that the condition of trade 
does not warrant the advance. As the employers refused to 
concede the men’s demands, the operatives and labourers were 
brought out on strike about six weeks ago. A compromise 
was effected in a few instances, but the Employers’ Association 
stood as firm as the men, and the battle has been quietly pro- 
ceeding. As the employers generally are protected by strike 
clauses in their contracts, they are better able to hold out. 
They have offered to submit the matter to arbitration in accord- 
ance with their rules, but the men refuse definitely to abide by 
the decision of an arbitrator. A few days ago, however, Mr. 
Thomson Plevins suggested in the Dazly Post that the dis- 
pute should be referred to the. mediation of the stipendiary 
(Mr. T. M. Colmore). The employers and men were willing to 
accept the suggestion, and Mr, Colmore consented to endeavour 
to help them to settle their differences. The meeting took 
place in the Grand Jury Room at the Victoria Courts. Mr. 
Colmore presided, and the case of the bricklayers was heard 
first. The representatives of the employers present were 
Messrs, C. H. Barnsley, John J. Moffat, J. Bowen, T. Row- 
botham, G. Gill, W. Sapcote, and E. J. Bigwood, secretary. 
The bricklayers were represented by Messrs. A. A. Lockley, 
R. J. Shaw, C. Birch, F. Freeman, C. Vaughan and B. Cooper. 
Mr. Colmore and the employers were willing that representa- 
tives of the press should be present during the proceedings, but 
the workmen objected. They did not care, they said, to have 
all the details discussed in the presence of the reporters, and, 
moreover, they preferred to report to their own society before 
anything was made public. We understand that the meeting 
lasted three hours and a half. The men urged that at present 
their average wages did not amount to more than 25s..or 265. a 
week ; but on the other hand, the employers said they averaged 
355. to 36s. a week. Eventually it was arranged that Mr. 
Colmore should examine the books of certain selected firms 
with respect to the wages, and the meeting was adjourned for 
that purpose. When Mr. Colmore has completed his investiga- 
tion he will call the employers and men together again. In 
the afternoon the following representatives of the National, 
Association of Builders’ Labourers—Messrs. S. Lakin, W. 
Kettle, A. Hitchman, J. Kiley, J. Fenn, and A. Aldrick— 
attended and laid their case before Mr. Colmore. The em- 
ployers replied ; but as this dispute is mixed up with that of 
the bricklayers, and cannot be concluded until the bricklayers 
have come to an agreement with the employers, it was de- 
cided to adjourn the matter until the differences between the 
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builders and those operatives have been, if possible, ended. 
Mr. Colmore hoped to be able to bring about a termination of 
the strike. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A MEMBER of the Plumbers’ Registration Board of Examiners 
the other day paid a visit to the Kingston School of Plumbing 
established by the Surrey County Council, and carried on 
under the superintendence of Mr. Jesse Kemsley, registered 
plumber. These plumbing classes have only been in existence 
a little over two months, and already there are ten advanced 
and nineteen junior students in regular attendarce. The 
course of instruction includes details of external and sanitary 
plumbing, drainage, water supply, &c. The examiner spoke 
very highly of the specimens of practical work exhibited—joint 
wiping, lead bossing, &c.—and expressed the opinion that, 
bearing in mind the short time the classes had been in 
existence, the progress made was very satisfactory and ex- 
tremely creditable to all concerned. 

At the seventh ordinary meeting of the Dundee Institute of 
Architecture for this session Mr. James Thomson, A.M.I.C.E., 
Edinburgh, read a very interesting paper on “ Modern Sanitary 
Plumbing and its Effects.” The lecturer laid particular stress 
on the necessity for having the drains outside as well as inside 
the house in perfect order, and urged that the sanitary arrange- 
ments of houses should be as simple as was consistent with 
efficiency. He advocated the fitting up of the minimum number 
of pipes and traps, and, alluding to the ventilation of sewage 
pipes, he condemned the ventilators which opened at the eaves 
of houses. Mr. Thomson dealt in detail with sink, bath and 
other pipes, supplying a large amount of valuable information. 
A discussion on the paper followed, and a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Thomson closed the proceedings. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


THE Albert Medal of the Society of Arts for the present year 
has been awarded to Mr, Thomas Alva Edison, in considera- 
tion of the distinguished services rendered by him to the pro- 
gress of electric lighting, telegraphy and the telephone. This 
medal was instituted in 1862 as a memorial of the Prince 
Consort, for eighteen years the president of the society, and is 
awarded annually for distinguished merit in promoting arts, 


manufactures or commerce. It was first awarded in 1864 to 
Sir Rowland Hill, and amongst the distinguished men of science 
who have since received it have been Faraday, Whitworth, 
Liebig, Lesseps, Bessemer, Siemens, Armstrong, Thomson, 
Joule, Hofmann and Helmholtz. In 1887 it was presented to 
Her Majesty on the occasion of her jubilee. This is the second 
occasion on which it has been awarded to an American. In 
1884 it was given to Captain Eads, in recognition principally of 
his great engineering works at the mouth of the Mississippi. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.,. 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


£735. Ephraim Harvey, for “Improvements in yard 
gullies.” 

8782. Aloys Revilliod de Muralt, for “ Improvements in 
locks.” 

8795. Gotthilf Ludwig Moeckel, for “Improvements in 
arches for ceilings and vaults.” 

8806. Henry Hanley Mayor, for “Improvements in or 
connected with condensing or disposing of smoke in the 
chimneys and flues of furnaces.” 

8881. Charles Erwin Candee, for ‘“ Locks.” 

8889. Frank Hine Willis and Robert Astley, for “An im- 
proved form and method of constructing fireproof floors and 
stairs.” 

8910. Joseph Longworth, for “ Improvements in apparatus 
for closing and latching doors.” 

8957. John Stables, for “An improvement in gas-stoves for 
heating purposes and consuming its own smoke.” 

9016. Samuel Newton and John Partington, for “ Spring 
and lever door-hinge for double and single doors.” 

9093. William Allen, for “ Water and burglar-proof sash- 
fastener.” 

To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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TENDERS, ETC. 


** As creat disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, ave requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held vesponsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as posstble to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


Prout’s Lilustrations.—The absence of one of Prout’s 
plates in one week’s issue of Zhe Architect has given rise toa 
great many letters, which are evidence of the extraordinary 
interest which Prout’s work has excited. In reply to our cor- 


respondents, we desire to inform them that circumstances may | 


occasionally cause a plate to be withheld, but it is our intention 
to continue the series with as much regularity as is practicable, 
and that very rarely will a number appear during the year in 
which Prout will not be represented. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN, 


__ ABERDEEN.—June 7.—For Building Police Stables, Wood- 
side. Mr. John Rust, City Architect, 224 Union Street, Aber- 


deen. 


ABERGAVENNY.—June 16.—For Building Vicarage, Goy- 
tree. Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Borough Chambers, 
St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 


ABERTILLERY.—For Building Market, Hall, Shops, Offices, 
&c. Mr. Alfred Swash, Architect, 3 Friars Chambers, New- 
port, Mon. 

ABOYNE.—June 3.— For Additions to Manse. 
Matthews & Mackenzie, Architects, 255 
Aberdeen. 

ACKWORTH.—June 8.—For Enlarging Rectory. 
Watson, Architect, Barstow Square, Wakefield. 

ADLINGTON. — June 4.—For Extension of Conservative 
Club. Mr. John Anderton, Church View, Railway Road, 
Adlington, 

ALDERBURY.—June 9.—For External Wood Staircases to 
Schools, for the Guardians. Messrs. John Harding & Son, 
Architects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. 


Messrs. 
Union — Street, 


Mr. Wm, 


BACTON. — June 6.—For Restoring Church. Messrs. 
Nicholson & Son, Architects, Hereford. 
BAILDON.—June 10.—For Building Two Houses. Messrs, 


Walker & Collinson, Architects, 13 Piece Hall Yard, Bradford. 


BALLYBUNION.—June 7.—For Building Church. Mr. G. C. 
Ashlin, Architect, 12 Trinity Street; Dublin. 

BANSTEAD.—June 24.—For Additional Buildings to Lunatic 
Asylum. Mr. G. T. Hine, Architect, 35 Parliament Street, S.W. 

BARRY.—June 7.—For Building Baptist Chapel. Secretary, 
13 York Place, Barry. 

BEVERLEY.—June 4.—For Restoration of Golden Ball Malt 
Kiln. Messrs. Hawe & Foley, Architects, North Bar Street, 
Beverley. ; 

BLACKBURN.—For Building Congregational School. Messrs. 
Briggs & Wolstenholme, Architects, Richmond Terrace, Black- 
burn. 

BLAENAVON.—June 8.—For Building Church. Mr. E. A. 
Lansdowne, Architect, 26 High Street, Newport, Mon. 

BURNHOPE COLLIERY.— June 3.—For Building Sixty 
Houses. Mr. J.:W. Rounthwaite, Architect, Blackhill, co. 
Durham. 

_ CANTERBURY.—For Building Malt Kiln, Store, &c. Messrs. 
Flint & Sons, St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury. 

CASTLE CARY.—June 13.—For Constructing Sewer. Mr. 
Edward Cousins, Engineer, Palace Chambers, Westminster. 

CHRISTCHURCH. —June 16.—For Additional Exits in Case 
of Fire, Christchurch Workhouse. Mr. E. M. Waitaker, 
Architect, 45 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

CHURCH FENTON.— June 7.— For Building Wesleyan 
Chapel and School. Mr. F. W. Dixon, Architect, Oldham. 

CROSSNESS,—June 13.—For School Buildings. Mr. H. de 
la Hooke, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

CLOUGHFOLD.-—June 3.—For Building School Board Offices. 
Mr. A. A, Whitehead, Clerk to the School Board, 43 Bank 
Streef, Rawtenstall. 

COCKERMOUTH.—June 16.—For Additions, &c., to Brand- 
lingill, Mr. J. S. Seymour, Architect, 3 St. George’s Crescent, 
Stanwix. 

COLCHESTER.—June 4.—For Reinstating Premises after 
Fire. Mr. F. E. Morris, Architect, West Stockwell Street, 
Colchester. 


VERITY BROS. CALs Lng, LEEDS. 


ROLLING 


w7 


> rm 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


ne /\O)ee _ Inour Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
HM fy the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also Manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c, 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Check, 
CATALOGUES 


FREE BY POST, 


14 


14.—For Building School at Main 


CROSSNESS.—June 
The Architect, County Hall, 


Drainage Pumping ' Station. 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

CwMBACH.—June 1o.—For Building House and Stable. 
Mr. John Evans, 17 Bridge Road, Cwmbach, Aberdare. 


CWMTAFF.—June 4.—For Building House. Mr. John 
Williams, Morgantown, Merthyr Tydfil. 
DEWSBURY.—June 9.—For Building Houses. Mr. Joseph 


Firth, Architect, Moorlands Avenue, Dewsbury. 

East COwEs.—June 7.—For Making Trial Boring. Messrs. 
Lemon & Blizard, Engineers, Castle Lane, Southampton. 

EGREMONT.—June 9.—For Building Chapel, Classroom 
and Offices. Mr. W. Scott, Architect, Victoria Buildings, 
Workington. 

FRESHWATER GATE.—June 7.—For Building Officer’s 
House at Coastguard Station. The Director of Works 
Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven Street. 

FULHAM.—June 8.—For Making-up and Paving Roads. 
Mr. W. Sykes, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 

GRAVESEND.—June 7.—For Building Institute or School of 
Art. Mr. Charles E. Hatten, Town Clerk, Court House, 
Gravesend. 

GRAYS THURROCK.—June 13.—For Building Classrooms 
and Alterations at Quarry Hill School. Mr. Geo. Waymouth, 
Architect, 23 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

GREENWICH.—June 8.—For Building Cart Lodges. Mr. 
J. Spencer, Board of Works Offices, 141 Greenwich Road, S.E. 

HARROW.—June 14.—For Constructing Sewer. Mr. C. R. 
Capon, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, High Street, Harrow. 

HENDON.—June 6.—For Making-up Carriageway and Tar- 
paving Footways. Mr. S. S. Grimley, Engineer, Local Board 
Offices, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 

HORSHAM.—June 9.—For Building Grammar School. 
Arthur Vernon, Architect, 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 

ILKLEY.—June 8.—For Building Stables, &c., for the Local 
Board. Mr. M. Hainsworth, Surveyor, 14 The Grove, Ilkley. 

ISLE OF WIGHT.—June 7.—For Building Officers’ House 
at Coast Guard Station, Freshwater Gate. Director of Works 
Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven Street, London, W.C. 

KING CROsS.—June 3.—For Building Pianoforte Shop 
Warehouse and Additions to Dwelling-house. Mr. Raymond 
Berry, Architect, Arcade Chambers, Halifax. 


Mr. 


\ ; Nacdeded 
sacicectebu 


TE LLL 


ROBT ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 
Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887, 


Conservatories, &c. 
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. KING'S Lynn.—June 6.—For Building Classroom, el 


St. Margaret’s Schools. 


Mr. D. Clack, Surveyor, Market 
Square, Lynn. - 


KINELLAR.—June 3.—For Addition to Board School. Mr, 
Robert Thomson, Builder, Ferryhill, Aberdeen. 
LEICESTER.—June 3.—For Station Buildings. The Archi- 


tect, Midland Railway Company, Cavendish House, Derby. 


LEWISHAM.—June 7.—For Building Seven Double Tene- 
ment Houses. Messrs. Dyer, Son & Hilton, Surveyors,, 
33 Walbrook, E.C. 

LIGHTCLIFFE.—June 4.—For Building Four Houses. 
Raymond Berry, Architect, Arcade Chambers, Halifax. 


LINDLEY.—June 9.—For Building Assembly Room, Class- 
rooms, &c. 
field. 

LLANDILO.—June 14.— For Building Chancel and other 
Works at Talley Parish Church. 
Vicarage, Llandilo. 

LOCKERLEY.—June 15.—For Sinking Well, Building Reser 
voir, &c. Mr. R. Robey, Lockerley, Hants. 

MERTHYR TYDFIL.—June 7.—For Building Thirty-three 
Houses. Mr. John Williams, Architect, Morgantown, Merthyr. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY.—June 3.—For Cleaning and Painting 
Station Buildings. The Architect, Midland Railway Company,, 
Cavendish House, Derby. 


MOLD.—June 3.—For Building Classroom and Alterations. 
at Board School. Mr. Isaac Aydon, 164 Wrexham Street, Mold.. 


MoOvuLToN.—For Restoring Church Tower. 
Law, Architect, Abington Chambers, Northampton. 


NEWHAVEN.—June 3.—For Repairs and Drainage Works, 
at Workhouse. Mr. W. A. Mole, Surveyor, 19 High Street,, 
Lewes. 

NEWTON-BY-SEA.—June 9.—For. Conversion of Premises. 
Mr. G. Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 

OXFORD.—June 11.—For Alterations to School Premises. 
Mr. H. W. Moore, Architect, 6 Beaumont Street, Oxford. 

READING.—June 7.—For Building School Board Office. 
Messrs. Chas. Smith & Son, Architects, Friar Street, Reading. 

ROTHERHAM.—June 6,—For Building Business Premises. 
Mr. E. Isle Hubbard, Architect, Moorgate Street, Rotherham. 


ON 


Mr.. 


PERFECTION 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


SASH & WINDOW ||, 
FITTINGS. 


Rost. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position. Continuous ranges of } 
Skylights can be easily and safely | 
manipulated by ROBT. ADAMS’S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 


| UNDER 
"\ vo. 16,610, 


ii ap 


i iit ‘nN 
inher 


Work, &c., &c, 


ROBT. 


ia 
wtih 


details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Kod and Regulator, or Cord. 


SPECIALTIES —Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Geer, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture 
Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural and other Metal 


ADAMS, i 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, $.B, "M™  trcanbeaseawnore the spacols insutotent 


Telegrams :—“ Robert Adams, Condon.” © 


Al 
I= 
I 


i 
| 


| 

| = 

| TI Tl TT 

NTT 

; RE 

“Ws ! A Hit 

TZ 

A No. 190._New and special solid section 

Weatherproof 

Wilt Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 
} 


Wl 
| 


WIN Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles. 


Becti 


for anything elge, This Bolt 
and reliable, 


Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Hudders-- 


Rev. J. H. Lloyd, Talley 


Mr. Edward 


Metal-tongued Oasement — 


No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round — 


strong: 


Say 
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ROTHERHITHE.—June g.—For Repairing, Painting, White- BATH. 

washing, &c. Infirmary Buildings. Messrs. Newman & | For Building Three Houses, Charles Street, Bath. Mr. HENRY: 

Newman, Architects, 3! Tooley Street, London Bridge. JAMES GARLAND, Architect, Charles Street, Batb. 
SoUTH OSSETT.—June 8.—-For Enlarging Schools. Messrs. Quantities by Architect, 

John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. ie oacenie Htad dapat ZL191 fe) 
STANLEY.—June 10.—For Building Houses, Flats, &c. Mr. i. West, ; otkeck “5: ‘ ; . 1,149. 10-0 

G. A. LEY Walker Architect, 33 Westgate Road, New- CHas, WIBLEY, James Street PS ha . 1,078.18 °0 

castle-on-Tyne. Mould Bros., 10 Barton Street. z A ‘ 1,045 00 

op ANNE'S-ON-SEA.—June 14.—For Supply of Cast-iron Bua e ane 7 a Place » 1,040 : fe) 

, stabs Sa ty : . eorge Cross omerset Buildings . « 1,028 182.9 

Pipes. - Mr, Henry Bancroft, 26 Cooper Street, Manchester. Alfred Hayward, Pheriridee Cattare ; * eee 
THIRSK.—June - 6.—For Building Wesleyan Church and * Accepted, subject to modifications. 

School at Dishforth, Mr. Thomas Stokes, Architect, Thirsk. 
TorreNHAM.—June 7.—For Constructing Brick Sewer and ; BIRTLEY. | 

for Tar.Paving. Mr. J. E. Worth, Engineer, Coombes Croft | For Main Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works, Birtley. 

House, High Road, Tottenham. Plans, &c., by Mr. D. BALFouR, Engineer, 3 St. Nicholas 
TRALLONY.—June 15.—For Building Vicarage. Messrs. Buildings, Be ee gis SYR 

W. & T. Williams, Architects, Brecon. A. ane ei on : ‘ : e : . £6,160 12 2 
TREHARRIS.—June 10.—For Building Hotel. Mr. T. J. Band, Peterboroug Sof umes Then! “Gor Sp 

Roderick, Architect, Aberdare ip ene) J ame ae Teer iiet e 791 fe) 

; : - ee a e « 2 

TROEDYRHIW.—J une 9.—For Building Stables and Coach- G. De ee daar tye : phe ie ; 

house. . Mr. T. C. Wakeling, Architect, Merthyr. R. Hudson, jun., Sunderland . : ponelonke 
WALSALL.—June 17.—For Building Cemetery Chapels, J. Carrick, Durham . ; ; ; i 3 966HO! @ 

Entrance Lodge, &c. The Borough Surveyor, Bridge Street, T. Dixon, Houghton-le-Spring (accepted ) . 391A OA 


Walsall. 


WEST BROMPTON.—J une 14.—For Painting, Whitewashing, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Cleaning, &c., at the Infirmary. Mr, H. Saxon Snell, Archi- | For Proposed Granville Temperance Hotel, corner of Yel- 
tect, 22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. verton Road and Richmond Hill, Bournemouth, for 
WHITECHAPEL.—June 7.—For Building Nurses’ Rooms Messrs. Colman and Others. Messrs. Lawson & DONKIN, 
and Painting at the Infirmary. Mr. Bruce J. Capell, Architect, Architects, &c., Bournemouth. Quantities supplied. 
70 Whitechapel Row, E. Barrow & Entwisle, Bournemouth . : . £8,750 90 O 
WOoLVERHAMPTON.—June 24.—For Building Board School. Sabey & Sons, London . ee ' , 15 Spt DATS 
Mr. T. H. Fleeming, Architect, 5 Waterloo Road South, Wolver- Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . ' : : 8,497 iid 
champton. George & Harding, Bournemouth . i 23,3702 GE o 
Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth . ‘ : A825: .0e'o 
H. I. Sanders, Southampton . : ; . 8,200: 0/20 
Fred Hoare & Sons, Bournemouth . - 1 SAO Re aaa 
TENDERS. Chinchen & Co., Parkstone . : = (-0, E47 + OetO 
Jones & Co., Westbourne. . t . 7 8,525. Oe 07 
BERROW. McWilliam & Son, Bournemouth . : 3. J7,790 2.0920 
For Additions to Vicarage, Berrow, Somerset, for Rev. J. S. W. H.C. Curtis, Poole . s ; : « £7170 eee 
Mayers. Mr. CHARLES S, LEECH, Architect, Weston- J. W. Lucas, Bournemouth : : : <. :7,004-. Ow 0 
super-Mare and Burnham. Hayward, Penton & Co., Bournemouth . «fA om Gee O 
J. DuNN, Berrow, Somerset (accepted ). | TT, H. KINGERLEE, Oxford (accepted) . me thO Tec One 


PROVE PD 


FLAT BRIOK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 


Transverse Section. 


Longitudinal Section. 


‘NO THRUST ON WALLS. 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


SRR AR ARAR ARERR RI LLLP F LLL 
HEY are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joint 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 


The soffits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter ceiling are necessary. They are not affected 


by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of building, thus dispensing with the use of internal scaffolding. 


The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 


The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost.of a building with floors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and WPWatentees, 
7 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 10 MARSDEN ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., AND WEST CARTON, MANCHESTER. 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 
every kind of Constructional Ironwork. in 
‘ London Telephone, No. 1,026. 


Registered Tel hic Address—* HoMAN RODGERS, Londen.” 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4,0048. te 5 : Bg S08 2 


te mn “ Namou, Manchester.” ee ad 
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CHESHUNT. | CORNWALL. 


For Improvement Works, Waltham Cross, for the Cheshunt For Building Mission Chapel, Portloe. Mr. GEO. FELLOWES. 


Local Board. Mr. J. BENNETT, Surveyor, Turner’s Hill, PRYNNE, Architect, 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, London. 
Cheshant: W. Hugh, Veryan, Grampound Road. _; -£475 9 9 
T. Porter, Waltham Cross * ‘ i : - £987 0 0 
J. Bloomfield, Tottenham Soate £0 ee OSE 5 aed COVENTRY. 
J. Mowlem & Co, Westminster . . . = pe%t..O+ 0 ior Shedding, Offices, &c., Much Park Street, for Mr. H. E. 
J-Digkson, St. Atbans)seF 2) 8 Bas Tyg | Hammerton. Mr. HERBERT W. CHATTAWAY, Architect, 
T. Adams, Wood Green : ; : - pyOh TO | Coventry. 
J. Jackson, Enfield f F : : 2 IAG 0 VEO R. Wootton, Coventry, . 4 4 . £1,673 0 @ 
W. GRIFFITHS, Kingsland (accepted). i ee ate) nt (7: Garlick, Coventry 7 : : : + Ijs9000 6 
Surveyor’s estimate, : : : : a4. O 40 J: Worweod, Coventry , ‘ ; ; > 1/587 0 @ 
C. Gray Hill, Coventry , ‘ . : - 1,533, 0 oO 
CLAYTON. vee ; Aly e he 
For Building Constitutional Club, Clayton. Mr. Sam SPENCER, | C. Haywoon, jun., Coventry (accepted) . + F5G95 40 0: 
Architect, Great Horton. Quantities by the Architect. 
Accepted Tenders. “i ee FENTON. 
J. Ward, Clayton, mason. | For Building Three Houses, Heron Street, Fenton, Stoke- 
Hi Hirst Clayton, joiner. on-Trent, for Mr. Richard Woolley. _ Mr. ELIJAH JONEs, 
Ae Smithies, Bradford, slater. M.S.A., Architect, Hanley. Quantities by Architect. 
S. Sunderland, Bradford, plasterer. H. Goodwin, Longton Nets . . £1,050 0 oO 
B, Sugham, Clayton, plumber and glazier. ome eae Fenton . . : . ao / f 
T _ ° a ’ . e e ° . . 
J. Noble & Son, Clayton, painter. A. Hall, Hanley "Reggae 
: FARBHAM. Embrey, Fenton é ; , f 3 5 843 0 oO 
For Supplying and Laying 18-inch Iron Sewer Pipes, &c., and | TT. MINKs, Fenton (accepted). .»  , (BAS 
Building Sewer Flushing Tanks, for the Fareham Local 
Board. HALIFAX. 
Scwer Pipes, For Construction of Markets, Halifax. 
G. Holdaway, Fareham : ; ‘ .£850 0 Oo Accepted Tenders. 
Sar chess coy chimp crise + Wah tr ae ee 764 _0..0 Phcenix Foundry Company, Derby, ironwork £6,116 0 o 
e b) > r b 
J: pee ieee Nae A Ne Be aT i . 4 J. Dyson & Son, King Cross, joinerwork, 6,000 0 o 
. 3 : 6 ‘ ‘ . . . 
H. Clark, Fareham : : ; ‘ s OOS +0 | HANLEY. 
7. Hall, Southsea : . : : : +2) OBB 2D x/O For Building Business Premises, for Messrs: Grainger & 
bDaRky, Barcham (accepfed) & $42 Sh O75 GO 0 Smith, Hanley. Mr, ELyAn JONES, M.S.A., Architect, 
Sewer Flushing Tanks. Hanley. Quantities by Architect, 
G. Holdaway, Fareham Sol top th a 876 39% 0]- 7A & H. Salt, Hanley & aia 6 8 2,482 a oie | 
F. Bevis, Portsmouth . ; : ; : eC Ono EO N. Bennett, Burslem ¢ : ; Z - ‘2,38515 10" oO 
F’. Reeks, Lymington *% : : : 2 19330 0P DO 230 C. Cornes, Hanley , , . ; ‘ - 2,125 0 Oo | 
J. Piummer, Fareham . ; , : ; os ISSO 0 Geo. Ellis, Hanley . 4 : 3 b - 2110 40, / 
J. Crockerell, Landport é ; : ; » 300: 0,06 J. Longden, Burslem . A : ; - 2,€83 20 56 
C. Dash, Gosport Phobia cit Aide te ba var age l Cog tra bes Clarke, Hanley ear merit ree hey | 
T. Hall, Southsea : : ; : ; “2708 2 On0 A. Hall, Hanley ; , : ; ; :- 2j0lOmMpeo 
S. GAMBLIN, Fareham (accepted ) . : : 249 © o! THOS. Gopwin, Hanley (accepted ) . » 1,990 0 a 


SPRAGUE & CoO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


ry enrure tod Str | QUANTITIES, te, LITHOGRAPHED 


have REMOVED to Accurately and with despatch. 
* &5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.c,| METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


and enlarged for 1892, 
Now ready, price 6d. > Dost free, 7a, 


BILLS OF QUAN TITIES, ESTIMATES, 


SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &., 
LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuoug 
Sheets, &c., sent on application, 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


C. SIMPSON & CO. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING, 


SAW MILLS;— 
HEEDON ROAD, HULL. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 
sin cirrectiyWrltan and”? 


post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style, 
—_—_———— 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 52. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. q 

SPRAGUR’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 

envelope. 


@& |Bevelled Wood Block  ¢ 
Flooring, J. L. ALLDAY, 
REGD. No. 60,508, SHAKESPEARE 
Sole Proprietors :_ PRINTING ; WORKS, 
NIGHTINGALE & C0., 


A 

ey : BIRMINGHAM, 

Gt. Grimsby, = Ue x 
SPECIALTY ; : 

** Baltie , 
Redwood.” 7s 

Prize Medal, 

Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1836; Awards, 


Sanitary Exhihi- 
tions, 1885 and 1886, 


pe FAMOUS FRIEZE 
OF BAUDOIN’S 


IMRAY'S 
Will be Published by Subscription, 


Pp ATENTS 10s. Gd. the Set of Five Pieces, 
ORDER aT ONCE. 
READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, |i Ss 6 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand London W.0. 175 STRAND, ,LONDON so Ve 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 
For Rebuilding the Rye Paper Mills, High Wycombe (First 
Contract). Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, Architect, 29 Cockspur 


LONDON —continued. 
For Erection of Artisans’ Dwellings, Brief Street, Burton Road, 
Camberwell, for the Tenant Co-operators, Limited. Messrs. 


Street, London. GOODEY & CRESSALL, Architects, Great Eastern Chambers, 


C.H. Hunt (accepted) *. ‘© ‘ ‘« +4985 90 0 20 Bishopsgate Street. 

‘ ‘ Clarke & Bracey, Coleman Street : £3,580.) 0. 0 
. ‘HUGKNALL "TORKARD. B, E. Nightingale, Albert Embankment . * 3,490 0-0 
For Sludge Presses, for the’ Hucknall Torkard Local Board. Stimpson & Co., Brompton-Road .° . 033337" O 
MANLOVE, ALLIOTT & Co. (accepted) eee O34 ra” Dupont, €olchesters .+ ,% 4 0:2 Ys deu'2, 97590070 
; . G. Dobson, Colchesterr .> . 2 02,070%'O oO 
HYTHE, a BEM CO-OPERATIVE BUILDERS, Eristan (accepted Y 2,896 0 90 

For Alterations, “&c.,’to Swan Hotel, Hythe, Kent, for Mr. | For Erection ‘of Flats, "Andv 
T. Elliott. Mr. H. I. NEWTON, Architect, 49 Victoria Roycroft. Mr.°E. Li pacientes fot ier: J: 
Street, Westminster. Pei. Higgs) 5. é : : ; 4 L,00905 OnO 
W. W. MARTIN, Ramsgate (accepted ) ° 4471 9 0 Young & Lonsdale . , ‘ ‘ : i 1824 o 'o 
» Pewterers’Work. Taylor ‘ . 7 5 . - 5 ‘ 1,485 Oo oO 
r. HEATH} SE MS, (accepted ). Cowper . ° F 5 . : ea Ifj00m 08. C 


For Alterations and Additions to No. 53 South Molton Street, 
for the Tayler Smith Electric Lighting Company. Mr. os 
TAYLER SMITH, Architect Quantities by Messrs. 


' ‘ IPSWICH. 
For Works, Berce Hill Road, for the Paving and Lighting Com- 
mittee, Ipswich. 


wale ; Bushell & Crosier, 22 Great James Street, Bedford Row. 
Jukell, Limited, Rese etonNe $0) sH94i 998 © °| ‘Thos. Sayers, Brockley bb NeL78 3 BLS 
CL ceaen se aii . 5 SHOOLBRED & Co., London (accepted) . sUC728UNG, OC 
e ie etney . : : : : ; 645 0 0 R. G. Battley, London * : ® o- 64710'6" 0 


* Time not stated, 


For Alterations and Fittings to the Old Justice Public-house, 
Southwark Bridge Road, for Mr. 


The committee do the work themselves. 


W. Robertson. Mr 
LEAVESDEN. . 

For Making Alterations and Additions to Workshops at the el ae ASHTON, Architect, 3 Crooker-Lanesi-Ciilo 
Leavesden Asylum, near Watford, Herts, for the Metro- WE She Ge he, eee . ° - £798 9 oO 
politan Asylums ‘Board. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, F ‘y ile, ve . . ey) aie . ° sni792i; % O 
piaiiess 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. Quantities not W. W a ‘ s “73 . ‘ tn 730, 8 OO 
annie. Pohiectienies : ee ak : . : 58 js e 
Windebank, Balham . , ° ~4979,.0 0 . . ° . . c 
C, MISKIN, ’St. Albans (accepted) ee O40, OF 0 Snow & Co. (accepted ) . ehnot sipernh 159420 0 


For New Fitting, &c., to the George, East Harding Street, 
Fetter Lane, for the Burton & Lincoln Breweries Com- 
pany, Burton-on-Trent. Mr. H. I. NEwton, Architect, 
49 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

H. S. & W. CLOSE, ‘Lincoln (accepted) . 


LONDON. 
For Erection of Dwellings, Peacock Street, Newington Butts, 
for Mr. A. Rickarby. Mr. F. A. POWELL, Architect, 


344 Kennington Road. -£593 9 0 


Young & Lonsdale . Oe We eee » £808 o o| For Decorations, &c., to 45 Strand, for Mr. F. F. Anstise. Mr. 
Downs. : ; : s . ° : re 70G8t On O H. I. NEwTon, Architect, 49 Victoria Street, West- 
Mewronr “0 7 oy : e . . ‘ e725 Or. 0 minster. 

Burman . : ‘ : ° . ‘ am O0OF On/0 F. T. Cox, sen., Holloway (accepted ). 


‘own zon, | ee OTRIC LIGHTING. jis: west recent 
DALSTON. 


PATERSON & COOPER, |... ccm: 


3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella, London.’ 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELEOTRIO WORK FREE OF OHARGE, 


THE DENSMORE. ‘ 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER, ART METAL WoRk. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—IE you have come 


Telephone No, 1140. 


LONDON 


House Cistern, fitted 
with a, Cistern Filter. 


y &c., 


PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Oharged Solely with Animal Charcoal. 
and superior to any others. 


Vatronised ard use 
} at Hastwell, by H.R 


to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty dayg’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactor. ay in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics, 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge—thus one DENSMORE per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machines 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK. 

If you require anythingin Typew riting Supplies, 
give us a calland look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corpsof skilled operators. 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Telephone No, 11321, 


Ornamental Wrought Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Blectri ic 


Light Fittings DESIGNS 
of all kinds. ESTIMATES 


ON APPLICATION, 


London Sample 
Room :— 


A9 Farringdon St. EC, 


AN sco rLAND :- 
Ge Mr. C. M. HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburg 


IST of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ARCHITECT " will be for warded on application to 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ye 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HBALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


Portatle 
Cistern 
Filters. 


and May 1870, The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 


Also, Testimonials from Dr, Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872, 


Portable Filters on this System, £1 bs. to £3. 


d by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by E.R. H.the Duke of ep 
bee R.H. the Duke of Connan ght at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H, the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and at t 
ondon, Middlesex, St. George’s, St. Mary’s, Cousnmption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, 
and at all the Schools established by the School Board for London. 
Water-Testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 21s, each. 


157 STRAND, W.C: (Four Doors from Somerset Honse)s LONDON. 


aes for Binding the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards. 


Requiring, when once fixed, NO Seen whatever, 
Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866 ; November 1867; 


Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d. and 6s.each. Household and Fancy Filters, from 1l0e — 


Office: 175 Strand, London, WF C 
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LONDON—continued. 

For the Completion of Reconstruction of St. Pancras Work- 
house, Pancras Road, for the Guardians of the Poor of the 
Parish of St. Pancras. Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Archi- 
tects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E,C. Quantities by Messrs. 
Corderoy & Selby, 19 Queen ’Anne’s Gate, Westminster, and 
Mr. W. T. Farthing, 46 eae W.C. 


Shillitoe & Son eS ° “ » £67;500.0 oO 
Reed, Blight & Co... «, oo, « ° -) 04,0621 OF 0 
Mark Patrick . ° ° . . . 3: 158,200! OF 10 
Kirk, Knight & Co. . : é 56,648 oO oO 
Lawrance & Son . ° . . =» 154,042, CUED 
Leslie & Co. . . 553.0 30 
W. BROOKS, Folkestone (accepted ) Se eet S0, 00 La Clue 


For Works at Board Schogl, Stanley Street, Deptford. Mr. 


T. J. BAILEY, Architect., 
Extra if Brickwork 


rf i in Cement. 
John Garrett & Son P ; £ 3,809 0 O £58 ° 9") 
L. Whitehead & Co. ° 4) 2,866 470140 67 0 0 
F.& H.F. Higgs . : » 2,804 0 O 610° Oo 
John Willmott & Sons . PAZ TBSVHOO 677,070 
F. J. Coxhead .. : 5 54 12,092) nei GO 54 00 
James Smith & Sons - {2,055.60 (© 59 0 O 
Norris & Luke , : : 2.488 oO 46 0 0 


For Improvements at Board School, Kender Street, Hatcham. 


Mr, T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
Extra if Brickwork 


LONDON—continued. 
For Providing and Fixing Heating Apparatus on the Low- 
pressure Hot-water System for the Enlargement of Board 
School, Holmes Road, Kentish Town. 


W.G. Cannon. « (lye cael eee Op 
Rosser & Russell. ; anes ; 4 TAO ko te 
J. Fraser & Son . 5 : . : : -| 740, 01,0 
J. & F. May 4 : . . : » ABO OP 
C..P. sKinnell & Co. i : ‘ : / 5G) Be 0 
G. Davis . . . A > B857 0.0 
Purcell & Nobbs . : : : 634.05.0 
J. Wontner Smith, Gray op ete ‘ 5 s 618-10, 9 
| For Cleaning and Painting, &c. 
Graham & Graham, Weymouth Street . »£1,380 9 oO 
W. Akers & Co., South Norwood . : JAMGGZ VAP co 
Vigor & Co., Poplar . . * . . «630. "ORO 
E. Proctor, Woolwich. ‘ : . ) . 2675. O40 
W. J. Hadlow, Dover 4 . . . 7 a eaoO 6 
G. Smith, Hammersmith . - Peg er ieh aka e) 
M. BATCHELOR, Maidstone (accepted > el og 2498700,50 


For Pewterers’ Work for the Swiss Stores, Cranborne Street, 
Leicester Square, for: Mr. E. Maddick. Mr. H, 1. 
Newtown, Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

SANDERS & SON, High Holborn (accepted x 


NEWARK. 


For Building House, Wellington Road, Newark. Messts. 


in Cement. 

John Garrett & Son , IE 3sBbTV9 0 U0’ o£ 229 1 OF'D SHEPPARD & HARRISON, Architects, Newark, 
F, & H.F. Higgs 5» » ~~ 2,493 GO FO 80 0 O G. Brown & Sons, Newark . ‘ e 7 . £600 0 © 
J. Willmott & Sons .. ‘. bP eal 3 166 to oO Johnson & Vessey, Balderton . F ; s Sas nO.00 
T. McCormick.& Sons « « 2,388 :0 0. 69 0 Oo Thos. Cosham, Newark . by : a PSO" oO 
F. J. Coxhead «. DP ike Phe. 35h OS 127, To ro2 T. G. Mackenzie & Sons, Newark . . »  S80419 0 
For Enlargement and Improvement of Board School, Bell G. Henderson, Newark , . Tie 3) ie A 
FREDERICK CROSSLAND, Newark (accepted) . 549 15 O 


Street, “Edgware Road, by 395 Places. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, 


Architect. 
ae reeomtt! | NEWMARKET. 

B. E. Nightingale. . ae aA 4 TG S20 £96 o o| For Erection and Completion of Four Cottages in Cheveley 
S. & W. Pattinson . T2100" “0 oO 88 o oO Road, Newmarket, for Mr. Christopher Turner. Mr. 
Foster & Dicksee . 13,781 oO 47 0 O CHARLES CROSIER, M.S.A., Architect, Newmarket. 
Thomas Boyce : {31700 0) 0 80 0 O Quantities by Mr. HENRY BUSHELL, ‘oT, 22 Great 
J. T. Chappell 3 : siKLGES sOITO 95 0 O James Street, Bedford Row,’ W.C. 

John Willmott & Sons 11,470! D770 77 9 0 He Js LINZELL, "Newmarket (accepted ) we » £230 14410 
John Mowlem & Co. 11,436 0 0 oume) _No competition. 


MOVABLE ele TELEPHONE, 


ONES! TELEPHONES !! 


TELEPH( 
nett Ul % TURNER, 


Head Offices: 53 Gracechurch Street, E.C. AM 
Braneh Office:—Gl Piccadilly, Manchester. ii 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘The Sphinx.” A Patent Movable Tablesf 
Telephone; and a new Automatic Switch for Intercommunication, 
provisionally protected. - 
Architects are invited to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &e. fy ¢ 
All kinds of Installation Work executed with the highest class of materials and workmanship. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS, ~ 


mse 


75,1 
Lae FIRE ALARMS, &c. SHUN 
Patent No. 5,003, 3690 PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. — “No-isrtus’ 


» MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


Sy ee ADITIUSTMERN T 
VAM | FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS j 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. 


The WILMOS is 
worked with a rod 
or endless cord. It 
is extremely neat, 


F e ° h. moe say. 
BEd BB 00s! CAO i you have not already received our REDUCED 


SILENS FOR Me aimee vee put | PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please | and can be fixed to 
FAN LIGHTS, before the public. Wee Madeakthis ape iL TT I Sorin, Gomes ore 


outwards, no cutting 
away of frame re- 
quired. When work- 
ed with a rod is most 
efficient for Public 
Buildings, as the key 
can be loose, For 
Price Lists, Illustra- 
tions and Testimo- 
nials, write as below. 
For Continuous and 
other Lights, Esti- 
mates given. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, 
226 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, 
Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford. 
Telegraphic Address: “SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 
STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND, 


raise and lower any Skylight. 


These SKYLIGHT OPENERS 
are tnsurpassed, from 4/9 each. 
If dimensions are given, we can 


THE “WILMOS.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NEWMARKET—continued. : PORTSMOUTH. 
For Erection and Completion of Stable Block at Wellington Fon Alterauede cent: Addit Prec pin Ki 
Villa, Newmarket, for Mr. Christopher Turner. Messrs. | ~ HONS stousine | FONE. Hane sas 


- St. Mary’s Road Board School, for the Port th School 
. 2 Street y for the Portsmou choo 
area bee AS Architects, 22 Great James Street, pone ue Patt BONE, Architect, Cambridge Junction, 
Pe ile ortsmouth., Quantities by Architect. 
H. J. LinzEtL, Newmarket (accepied) . +» £4196 10 oO Mathers Bros, Bacon ; pstemn Eg 
¢ ’ ORPINGTON. ae Bowler, Portsmouth ‘ A : on 2,179.40. 0 
For Decorative Repairs to Aynscomb House, High Street, WaW- vans, Portsmouth? is “We a %s 2,170 RO 
Orpington, Kent. Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect A.W. Bevis, Portsmouth. ~. "4 . % 2,168 0 0 
and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall Street, and Orpington. Ja,cockerell, Portsmouth eta hG in. 8. “2,1s07 oF oO 
Cake DNOS nung em an, fas a es ee re By [anes Portsmouth m) soeigeek, Pinch! Sones one 
Geen en ee Seen izestonol| FH... McPhail, Portsmouth 1! J .1'/ a) goo8,1g7F0. 0 
Taylor . . , ; J ; - eOTTos)) O10 C. Harding, Portsmouth . . ; : Ava09a5 0° 0 
SOMERFORD & ‘SON (accepted). ‘. « « 9910 0 Fe eat Portsmouth’ 4. (, Wille % Gvgiz085 20.1 o 
For Additions and Repairs to Residence at Orpington, cone T Pp. Hal, se pirnesbeer Mi . . ae : 
se oa ong HARRIS, Architect, 1 Basinghall Street, E. & A. SPRIGINGS (accopied) 1 , : % Bee te 
Knight. e a o8 e ; e e e . £609 3 0 : ; 
Lowe ° a) *@ e ® ° ® . Phd 579 I ie) . > é 
Somerford & Son : A . ' ‘ ax 578 GO } SIDCUP. 
STEBBINGS & PANNETT (accefied) . . « 480 0 O| For Erection of Eight Cottages at Sidcup. Mr. ARTHUR 


VERNON, F.S.I., Architect, 29 Cockspur Street, Charing 


PETERBOROUGH. Cross, and High Wycombe. 


For Building Dwelling-house, Star Lane, Peterborough, for Black ; f 

Mrs. Fox. Mr. G. STALLEBRASS, Architect, North Street} Joye - 3 2 2 tt ¢ wee 5 
Peterborough. Linfield . F . ° . . . 3,22 j= fo Xe) 
Falkner, Peterborough : . ° ° -£248 0 0 Munter> >. *. : . . . . ; 2,900 o oO 
Wright, Peterborough . , . 7008 9 Payne 4.) ¥ . . ° - : . 2,864 oO 
Nichols, Peterborough : 2507 0 O Duthoit -. - - . : . ‘ = 2,789 Cy 
Hicks, Peterbordugh*. °. : 223 2 4 Richardsen ‘ : < a : 2,757 oO 
Guttridge, Peterborough ”. °. : Cie Bea os Mtihe: Groome) fc) Fe Weal ¢ a ee Baye 2,730 Oo oO 
Sharpe & Sheperson, Peterborough : we 2th OL. O Minton “ r fn " ; i i 2,649 Guo 
Bailey, Peterborough . . . : . » 214 10 0 Furness ° . . . : : . 2,600 0 fe) 
Sibley, Peterborough . : : : : » 210 0 O Heathfield . ‘ . : . e , 2,597 Oo 0 
WALKER & SHARPE, Peterborough (accepted) . 210 9 0 Pearce : 5 f } : | : 2, 547 0 0 
For Alterations, &c., at White Hart Inn, Peterborough, for Mr. Barker -. . ; : : ; : « 2,A9de OUIO 
Thurston. -Mr. .J. G. STALLEBRASS, Architect, North Morgan .. : : : : «249009 0 
Street, Peterborough. Trappit & Bartle . .  « 2,460 0 0 
Bingham, Peterborough. . « «© «© «4195 18 Oo oat ae ee ny ey ee Ne i ge Coes ae) 
Guttridge, Peterborough . : . e a 190, OF O Jefford . : : : : « 2,400 0 0 
Nichols, Peterborough P : . ° oP EGS 00.0 Harris . : ° : : e 2,140 0 0 
Sharpe, Peterborough . ° . ’ ° i725 949 Sayers . : : . : : AB eee hee (aay £2) 
Spencer, Peterborough ‘ : . e « 157 10 II Gale . . : : : . . : » 1,880 0 0 
BRIDGEFOOT, Peterborough (accepted ) . Swigy 19t/0 Sunley  .. : . . ‘ : + 1,757 10 0 


“SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT JOHN DALE | THE LIMMER 
i 112 ibs. per bushel. Slow set- +) 
tin Ae aes 16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


meshes ti inch, ESTAB.) (1871. 
less than 10 per cent. residue. Natls, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Wire Z 
Ranges, p2 MER i 


® Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
8. Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Specially adapted for Con- 


& Cardiff and Hereford Water 
» Work Telegrams :—- 
iD crcta Fioossand steect Paving: Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 


Telophone!= 


some (1 Sash Fastencrs, “LIMMER, LONDON, bores i 862, 
7 ECLIPSE! PORTLANDGEMERT) — aap EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERT. Z 
AG py Panwusdtecting send SNe) ea ADCLAL. GORM.OF Brock 
RISTRpTe” —_—finest, most plastic, best sand BEST GREEN COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTB 
H a ha nN aca carryingand cheapest Cement 


— in the market. Specially For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofe, 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. Every information to be obtained at the Company's 
. Samples sufficient for Practical TestsFree. Manufactured by 5 Offices, 2 MOORGATH STREET, LONDON, B.9. 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


WisTAneeeD 1hLe: From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC vu Buttermere Lake). Is the Best Material for Road- 
BLUE Lis Limg, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian C ts, nrivalled for Quality ,Colour, and Durability, 
Bricks, Roofing ‘Tiles, Deni Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks’ Saale, ag saad a way S; Footway S, 


Dlighest Award: Gold Medal 
&c. Railway and water communication. be ae International Exhibition, v 
4 4 London, 186 


Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 


2. ; 
im \ 1 ’ New= 
INGTON & HE WG Apert \ aie bai biten 1887" eH Stables, Coach-Houses, 
BY] Ve Grcnons 54) LIGHT SEA GREEN. fag oo, | Slaughter - Houses, 
(ESTABLISHED 1838) Ney, aa} Breweries, 
, 7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. Lavatories, Full 


particulars 
can be obtained 
from the Offices, 


14 to 16 


Monument Chambers, te aay DARK GREEN. 
2~_ KING WILLIAM 


an 


FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60,, 


ASPHALTE LIMITED, 
ye KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. P mers 
FELT ROOFING. : 


Acid-Resisting Asphalte. ULD BROAD STREET. 


ae ae SIMPLEX LEAD LONDON, E.. 
White Silica Paving. 5 
SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. | GLAZING WOOD -BLOCK PAVING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and |, Mr. Wuite's SysTEM), 


Aa ===; For Churches, Schools, 
Horticultural Work. (7/7/77 7/77 (| Offices, &o. 
n WO BPHCIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. IK KG \| Estimates and full particulara 
vee 


application t. 
_ NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. | THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim? ANY QUANTITY ig tae 
’ 500,000 ial feet i 1,600 Structures. 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and Over 00 superficial feet in use on 1,60 ructures, 


Woop PAVING AND STEAM 
Polishing Works, GROVER & CO. (Lim.),/ 


y Joingry Worxs, 
Mh Clapham Junction, 8.W, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. |, PF NGINEERS, é&c., pe eeap res OA es eis retigd  3 
a ‘ Britannia Works,Wharf Rcad,City Road, London, N. andsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Agents for the FROSTERLEY MARBLES Write for IJustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars Price 12s, 6d. 


always on hand. ’) (sent post free), } Office: 175 Strand, Londen, W.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


RHOSROBIN. 
For Building Working Men’s Institute, Rhosrobin. 


SWAINSON, Architect, M.S.A., M.San.Inst., A.M.I.C.E. 
Quantities not supplied. 
W. E. Samuels, Wrexham . . ‘ . . £470 0 O 


Ed. Bradshaw, Wrexham -. : : vi T.99397 0.0 
Neither tender was accepted, and the work will probably be 


reduced. ' , 
F ST., PADL’S, CRAY. 
For Detached Private Residence at Sandy Lane, St. Paul’s 
Cray, Kent, for Mr. T. H. Nash. Mr. ST. PIERRE HAR- 
RIS, Architect,.1 Basinghall Street. Quantities by Messrs. 
C. Stanger & Son. , 


Norris & Son ., » oy! ed foatestes £25072) 9 0 
Crossley: 1. 4« 5 en) ‘ . . | 25842; ‘0 #0 
Knight: . 0 oo» «1 (We ‘ . 9 122,789, 0° *0 
Holt & Son ° ‘ . . $502,550. 02.0 
Gregory & Co. . . ° . 4 s 2,408 G7 20 
Somerford & Son . ° ° « 2,305 OO 


STOCKPORT. 
For Stone Steps, with Side Walls, Coping, Pedestals, &c., and 
Blue Brick Channelling,and ,Edging, at the Edgeley Re- 
creation Ground. Mr. J. ATKINSON, Borough Surveyor, 


Stockport. , d ; : Z : 
Broadhurst.& Meyer, Stockport. .« ..« ,»4845 I 5 
J. Thackrah, Stockport ee oe 4, eh Sh We 
T. Derbyshire, Stockport... .+ .* «* 727), i mG 
J. Broadbent, Stockport .. ,. ,+ en bilvini Le 
D. EADIE, Stockport,(accepled) .° ,. 681 18 7 


STOCKPORT—continued. 


Mr. J. H. | For Stone Steps, with Side Coping, Pedestals, &c., Vernon 


Mr. J. ATKINSON, 


Park, for the Parks Committee. 
Borough Surveyor, Stockport. 


D. Eadie, Stockport » £329 9 9 


J. Broadbent, Stockport . . «© « « 299 7 3 
T. Derbyshire, Stockport . : ° :  ZoedOL Oo 
WALKER & LUDLOW, Stockport (accepied ) s 262017 6 


STRATFORD. 

-For Alterations and Additions to the Royal Hotel, Leytonstone 
Road, Stratford, for Mr. Wm. ‘Dorton. Mr. FRED. A. 
AsHTON, Architect, 3 Crooked Lane, E.C. 


Hearle & Farrow : » » “a h2,7 Oo ane 
W. Shirmur \es see oy eee 
Coulsell Bros. . . . . ° ‘ » 2,446 0 0 
i, Vouer”. . é . ‘ wy 2205 Oe 
Walker Bros. ‘ . ~wlegnPe team @ 
W. Watson Pree 
J. & H. Cocks (accepled) . » oo Spt seweeee 

: : . 1,889 0 O 


Jest Bane 9744 


SURBITON. 

For Building House at Surbiton, on the Crane Park Estate, for 
Mr. A. R. Upjohn. Mr. ALFRED MASON, Architect, 
London, and Kingston-on-Thames. 


Aid, Harris © £53950, BLO 
H. Faukner, jun. : ; ; C | S37 or 
J. Piller & Son . : . ti ae : «(362048 «GO 
G.C.Mortimer. “. “.. ‘5 se 
R. Nicholls, Surbiton ° : : ; » 3,080" oo 


WADDINGTON. 


For Street Improvement Works.: 


Mn, J.. ATKINSON, Borough 
Surveyor. ’ : 


For Building Farm at‘Waddington Heath, for Mr. R. Rudgard. 


J. Broadhutst, Stockport °. 4 5 £941 3 10 ; : : 
Worthington & Pownall, Manchester . QgA mo -2 age . mo cee Architect, Eincoan. £469 0 © 
P, D. & S. D. Hayes, Stockport (accepted ) 922 78. IBtabcte arin te Swot «10008 ie ak ae 
J. Thackrah, Stockport hates ; : 866 7 4 TiWVaiehsWy chile 7 a ' ; ae Kink 
For Stone Coping, Earthenware Channelling, OC, wat tie E. Howson . : 5 : 429 13 0 
Cattle Market, Portwood, for the Manorial Tolls Com- J. W. HARRISON (accepted ) . 383,10 oO 
mittee. Mr. J. ATKINSON, Borough Surveyor, Stockport. . . . : F 
T. Whitehurst, Stockport _. 4 A147 19 *4 - «© WEST BROMWICH. 
T. Derbyshire, Stockport . ‘) *) *. 332 11 6] For New Lavatories, &c.,.West Bromwich Workhouse. Mr. 
D. Eadie, Stockport . ‘ oe ee «i230 ROLLASON, Architect,. West Bromwich. 
WALKER & LUDLOW, Stockport (accepted) 103 16°°0 G. Wexzp, Handsworth (accepted) “$93 49. © 


—$ $ $< — $< — —< $$ — —< 


KALLKOLIAIT HH. 


NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


t important inventions of the Nineteenth Century. 
and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 
and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cement, 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the mos 


KALLKOLITH is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, 
oil-colour. It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, 


stone, plastering, &c. 
CHEAPNESS.—It saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. ’ 


ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-Ib. tin of KALLKOLITH goes further than three times the same quantity of oil-colour. 

DRYING POWERS.-—It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour. 

DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister. 


PAPER-HANGI NG.—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITH, thinned with seven parts of water, give a great additional advantage to 
the hanging of all descriptions of papers. 


Price per case of 8 Tins of 14 Ibs. each, net 40s., packing included. 


Address—F, STUTTARD, 88 ADELAIDE ROAD, BROCKLEY, LONDON S.E. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. <7) PARQUET FLOORS. 


Patent Dise-Key System. Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 


Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particula. - 4 pile: 
P an meee me SS Price Lists and Samples on application. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 
FLOORING COMPANY, 
Telegrams, 


Gebthonet. 
_ Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms;—GS OXFORD STREET, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. lie gh 


Szecial Terms to Wholesale Buyers and Shippers. 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
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WAKEFIELD. 
For Building Furnishing Warehouse, Showrooms, &c., Wake- 
field, for Mr. Simeon Stephenson. Mr. HENRY CRUTCH- 
LEY, C.E., Architect. Quantities by Architect. 
Bagnall Bros., Wakefield, builder. 
Wood & Blackburn, Wakefield, joiner. 
Thornton Bros., Bradford, slater. 
G. F. Wild, Wakefield, plumber. - 
J. Gill, Wakefield, ironfounder. 
Turner & Sons, Wakefield, painter. 
Waygood & Co., London, hoist. 
R. Lowe & Co., Bolton, concrete floors. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 
For Construction of Coal Shed and C.I. Settling Tank at the 
Waterworks, Bush Field, Wellingborough. Mr. EDWARD 
A. SHARMAN, Architect and Surveyor. Quantities by 


Architect. 
J. Sharpe & Son, Ampthill . L745) cnno 
T. Reynolds, Little Harrowden . - ; ee O12 7 OuL0 
J. Williamson & Co., Wellingborough : Ose Loe G 
G. R. MATHER & SON, Wellingborough (accepted) 555 9 © 
é 827 BL 20 


T Whitney Burton Latimer. : 


———— Oo —___.. 
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INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


THERE is one characteristic which is universal throughout 
India, and that is the absence of the arch in all their construc- 
tions of every age and kind. Though one is inclined to believe 
that the ancient architects had a knowledge of the principle, 
from the universal prevalence of circular and apparently arched 
forms in, or rather over, all the openings of the Buddhist 
Chaitya caves, further researches show that these are all copies 
of wooden constructions and not of stone arches ; though this 
is exactly one of those points on which rock-cut copies of 
structural buildings are liable to mislead an inquirer when the 
types from which they are copied do fot exist. But besides the 
evidence of the buildings and caves themselves, there is a 
curious corroboration of these views in the fact that the earlier 
Mohammedan buildings in Hindostan, though designed with 
their own keyed pointed arch forms, are frequently constructed 
by the Hindoo builders on the horizontal principle, which they 
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never would have done had they been able to construct'an ‘arch. 
There is, for instance, at the Kutub, near Delhi, a range of 
arches built by Oltemish, A.D. 1210 to 1235, the centre one of 
which is 22 feet in diameter by about 60 feet in height, and is a 
perfectly-formed equilateral pointed arch, as was common in 
Mohammedan architecture at that day ; but even this great 
arch is constructed horizontally, though the Mohammedans 
were perfectly acquainted with the principle of the arch long 
before this time, and never would have allowed it to be so 
constructed if they could have found a builder capable of 
executing it on more scientific principles. This want of know- 
ledge of the arch must always have been felt as a serious incon- 
venience by a people like the Hindoos, who, in all their orna- 
mental buildings, employed stone roofs; and their architects 
have in consequence been driven to a variety of expedients to 
supply its place, the most common of which is the bracket 
capital, which with very few exceptions is only found in India, 
and there universal in nearly all styles. When an architrave is 
required to span a larger space than can be supported by even 
these brackets, a sort of flying buttress is used springing from 
the bracket, giving rise to combinations of great beauty. Be- 
sides the bracket capital there is a peculiarity with regard to 
the shafts of columns which pervades all the styles, viz. the 
division of everything into sixteen parts, or some multiple or 
sub-multiple of that number. Not only is the money of the 
country so divided, but the weights and measures and all pro- 
perty is divided into sixteenths. The pillars always originally 
square blocks, and the bases and capitals always remain so, but 
the shaft is very seldom. ‘The first process is to cut off each 
angle, so as to reduce it to an octagon ; the next process, if the 
octagon be not adopted, is to cut off the eight angles, and thus 
reduce it to sixteen sides ; and a repetition of this process to a 
column of thirty-two sides : except in very large columns, how- 
ever, this last minute subdivision is seldom attempted. Fre- 
quently in the more ornate buildings the whole pillar is a mass 
of sculpture from base to capital ; but under all this ornament 
this simple form of division always obtains; even when the 
pillars are round eight or sixteen wreaths, or bells, or orna- 
ments of some kind are hung about it, so as to exhibit this 
principle. To many who are accustomed to the classical 
forms, the cutting up of these Hindoo shafts and the exuber- 
ance of ornament will, no doubt, appear as a defect ; but it is 
one with which they cannot be justly reproached ; for it must 
be borne in mind that pillars in Indian structures are seldom 
external or used in long colonnades, as was almost invariably 
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the case in those of Greece and Rome, but on the contrary are | tecture is the middle period of Gothic, The architect is Mr. 


cenerally internal ornaments and on a small scale, which, from 
oS 


the arrangement of the plan, always affords an infinite variety | 


and complexity of perspective, always beautiful but never, from 
the scale of the columns, can pretend to attempt the sublime ; 
and what would be ridiculous in a column of 40 or 50 feet may 
be extremely pretty and appropriate in one only 9 or Io feet 
high. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE new buildings erected by Mr. M. Bridgman in Wellington 
Street, Teignmouth, are fast approaching completion. The 
block presents a very handsome appearance viewed from either 
end, having a white brick frontage with a stringing of carved 
Bath stone. Bay windows project with bold effect. Each end 
of the block is surmounted by turrets with oriel windows. At 
the finished end of the row stands Mr. Cornish’s business 
premises, which are now the office for the Western Times. The 
shop fronts are supported by heavy plinths of red granite, 
which show out boldly against the sombre colour woodwork, 


THE rector of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church has received 
authority to erect a church and school in Port Dundas from the 
Glasgow Dean of Guild Court. 

THE Postal Department has sanctioned extensive alterations 
to the Dudley Post Office. An additional storey is to be added 
to the present building, and a new wing is to be erected on the 
adjoining land. 

THE West Bromwich Free Library Committee have 
approved of a plan for accommodating the free library in the 
Market Hall Buildings, as submitted to them on April 5, 1891, 
so long as the cost to the free library does not exceed 1,000/. 


AT the end of February last the master builders received a 
three-months’ notice from the bricklayers of Redditch and dis- 
trict that from June 1 they should require the rate of pay 
increased 4¢@. per hour, the present rate of pay being 7d. per 
hour. The term of notice having expired, and the masters 
having refused to give the required rise, the whole of the brick- 
layers employed in the district, some seventy in number, have 
gone on strike. 

IN the Leith Dean of Guild Court warrant has been granted 
for building a church at Primrose Bank, Wardie. The church 


John M‘Lachlan, York Place, Edinburgh, 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE new schools, Northampton, are being warmed and ven- 
tilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

THE second sale of the Rayham Hill Estate, Whitstable 
(conducted by Mr. H. W. Iles), took place on Monday last, 


' when about 250 building plots were submitted for competition. 


The attendance numbered about 250, and the bidding was 
brisk, especially for single plots of small size, the prices realised 
being at the rate of from 5/. to 1o/. per plot. Thenext sale, we 
are informed, is at Laindon Hills on the 8th inst. 

CONTRACTS for widening the new bridge at Dumfries have 
been let. The contractors are Messrs. M‘Kinnell & Co., iron- 


. founders, and Messrs, Crackston & Son, builders, both Dum- 


fries firms. The combined amount is about 4,300/, This is 
3007, in excess of the‘sum offered by an anonymous donor for 
the carrying through of the work ; but it is intimated that he is 
prenat to pay the additional amount and also the engineers’ 
ees. : ‘ 

CopiEs of ‘Four National Exhibitions in London,” by 
Charles Lowe, M.A. (published by T. Fisher Unwin), a book 
which details the seven years’ exhibition work at Earl’s Court 
of Mr. John R. Whitley, have been accepted by Her 
Majesty the Queen, the Empress Frederick, the King and 
Queen of Italy, President Carnot, Prince George of Wales, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of Connaught, the Duke of Fife, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, Prince Henry of Battenberg, the 
Duke of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duc d’Aumale, Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Rosebery, the British Ambassadors to France and Ger- 
many, the French, Italian and Austrian Ambassadors to Great 
Britain, the principal Cabinet Ministers of England, France, 
Germany and Italy, the Italian, German and Austrian Consuls 
in London, the Lord Mayor, &c. &c, 

THE Corporate Property Committee of the Leeds Corpora- 
tion have considered tenders sent in for the decoration of the 
Leeds Town Hall. A list of eight tenders were reduced to two, 
namely, those of Messrs, Geo. Dobie & Son, Edinburgh, and 


is to'seat 536 people, and is to cost 2,500/, The style of archi- | Mr. J. Boekbinder, London, These were with reference to the 
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Victoria Hall and vestibule only. The committee appointed a 
deputation to visit various buildings in other towns which had 
been decorated by these firms and to report. 

ACCORDING to a telegram in the Standard an extraordinary 
accident occurred at the Edgar Thompson Steelworks at 
Braddock, Pennsylvania. A number of men were working on 
a travelling crane in the blacksmiths’ shop when the boom came 
in contact with an electric-light wire and cut through the in- 
sulation. Instantly the force of the current passed down the 
iron framework of the crane. All the men at once fell to the 
ground insensible, and two of them were killed. 


A NEW clock has just been fixed at the new training stable, 
near Newmarket, to the order of Captain Heaton, of Stetch- 
worth Park, This clock was made by the well-known firm of 
J. W. Benson, of the Steam Factory, Ludgate Hill, and Old 
Bond Street, London. It shows time upon a dial 3 feet 3 inches 
diameter (illuminated by electric light), and strikes the hours 
upon a 2-cwt. bell. Messrs. J. W. Benson have lately fixed 
clocks at Newmarket both for the Earl of Durham and Prince 
Soltykoff. 

THE Johannesburg Fire Brigade is shortly to receive a 
complete modern equipment of fire appliances, including a 
powerful Shand & Mason brigade steam-engine of improved 
pattern, a 4o-feet telescopic ‘“curricle” fire-escape, hand- 
pumps, hose and numerous firemen’s tools by the same firm. 


Avr Smethwick, Mr. T. Codrington, one of the Local Govern- 
ment Board inspectors, has held an inquiry at the Public 
Buildings, concerning an application made by the Local Board 
for sanction to borrow 9,000/., to defray the cost of alterations 
and additions to the gasworks. 


It is well known that the largest circulated paper in the 
world is a halfpenny paper published in Paris. A similar ven- 
ture has been started in London under the title of 7%e 
Morning, and, considering the able manner in which it is 
edited and brought out, we have no doubt it will have an equal 
success with its Paris contemporary. 


Tue Leeds Mercury says the dense fog which was expe- 
rienced for some days during last December, and the necessity 
for a constant supply of gas, caused a great strain upon 
the resources of the gasworks, and some time ago the Gas 
Committee of the Corporation resolved to increase the storage 
capacity by erecting another gasholder. At the present time 
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10,765,529 cubic feet—equal to about sixteen hours’ con- 
sumption in winter. The new gasholder will be erected on 
land recently acquired by the Corporation adjoining the 
Meadow Lane works, and will be capable of storing 5,000,000 
cubic feet. The contract, subject to the approval of the 
Corporation, has been let by the committee to Messrs. Clayton 
& Son, of Leeds, for the sum of about 35,000/. 

Art the monthly meeting of the Bolton Town Council an 
instruction was given to the various committees “that in the 
letting of contracts for articles, materials, or work required by 
them preference shall be given to such firms as pay the standard 
or recognised rate of wages obtained in the town in which the 
works of such firms are located.” A further resolution was pro- 
posed that where practicable the hours should be reduced 
to eight per day or forty-eight per week, but strong opposition 
was offered to this, and it was eventually withdrawn. A third 
resolution was adopted putting a stop to Corporation officials 
receiving fees from outsiders for special services, the decision 
of the Council being that all special work shall be paid for 
directly to the Corporation, who in turn will treat with the 
officials on questions of salary. 


VARIETIES. 


Tur Canadian Architect says:—The Toronto Archi- 
tectural Sketch Club might profitably follow the custom of 
English architectural societies in visiting in a body as fre- 
quently as possible during each summer buildings in course of 
erection, previously arranging with the architects of the 
building to be present to explain the points of interest connected 
with the construction. It is safe to say that one such visit may 
be the means of affording students more practical instruction 
than could be obtained from half a dozen lectures. A visit of 
this character was made to the Hospital for Sick Children on 
College Street, and proved to be of great interest and value. 
THE same journal says :—Recent advices from Vancouver, 
B.C., point to indications of a busy season for the building 
trades. The unsettled conditions existing between contractors 
and mechanics, however, are said to be proving a check upon 
activity. Some of the contractors are reported to be desirous 
of increasing the working day from nine to ten hours, while 
others, rather than provoke trouble with the unions, are willing 


there are fifteen gasholders in use, with a storage capacity of | to pay union wages for a nine hours’ day. The employers very 
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justly complain of the practice of the unions in demanding 
increases in the rate of wages without giving due notice, which 
would enable them to embody in their estimates the increased 
cost of labour. These demands for higher wages are most 
frequently made after contractors have undertaken a large 
amount of work, the estimates for which have been based upon 
the prevailing labour prices. 

THE Scrabster Harbour Trustees have now over 4,000/. at 
their credit for future extension of the harbour. The Trustees 
hope that the Government will grant 3,000/. towards the 
carrying out of the work. 

THE Liverpool Fournal of Commerce says that an agree- 
ment has been concluded between the owners of the Tranmere 
Foreshore, on the Cheshire side of the Mersey, and the Mersey 
Dock and Harbour Board, for the purchase of the shore and 
adjoining land south of the Tranmere Ferry up to Rock Ferry 
for a sum of 115,000/. 

A MISSION has been undertaken by Mr. Fitzgibbon on 
behalf of the Victorian Government to float a loan of 2,000,000/, 
required for the drainage works of Melbourne and its suburbs. 
The Board of Works of the colony have acquired borrowing 
power up to five millions. 

THE Ribble Navigation Bill was passed through the House 
of Lords without opposition. It enables the Preston Corpora- 
tion to raise additional money for the completion of the Ribble 
navigation scheme. 

THE New Olympia Circus, which was opened only a few 
months ago in Overton Street, Liverpool, has been destroyed 
by fire. The internal fittings being mostly of pitch pine, the 
fire spread with such rapidity as to defy the efforts of the full 
strength of the Fire Brigade, who directed their attention to 
saving the adjoining property. The circus seated over two 
thousand people. 

AN inquiry has been held at Leamington respecting the 
application of the Town Council to borrow 4,o00/. for the 
purposes of an increased water supply, the erection of a foot- 
bridge and promenade, and the painting and decorating of the 
Town Hall. 

IT is stated in the /yisk Times that the Government intend 
to allow the Corporation of Dublin to borrow 100,000/. from 
the Board of Works to commence the scheme for the drainage 
of the Liffey. The proposal is to drain the Liffey and convey 
the drainage to Irishtown, whence the sludge will be separated 
from the effluent and the effluent will be passed into the bay. 
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AT the resumed inquiry by the Local Government Board, 
Berkhampstead, before Major-General Crozier, in the matter of 
an application by the Rural Sanitary Authority for sanction to 
a loan of 16,000/. for works of sewerage and sewage disposal, 
designed by Mr. A. M. Fowler, of Stockport, the scheme was 
opposed by Mr. Barnard Lailey on behalf of an influential body 
of ratepayers, whose consulting engineer, Mr. Urban Smith, 
gave evidence against the scheme. 

AT a special meeting of the Mold Local Board, convened 
for discussing the sewerage question, a resolution was passed 
asking the Local Government Board to consent to a loan of 
4,500/. for the purpose, 

THE Bill promoted by the London County Council for the 
construction of tramways over Westminster Bridge, with a ter- 
minus on the Victoria Embankment, which was recently passed 
in the House of Commons, has passed its initial stage in the 
House of Lords, and the Examiner certified that the Standing 
Orders of that House had been complied with. 

THE Filey Local Board have accepted the tender of Mr. 
Thomas Bell, of Market Weighton, for the construction of a 
sea-barrier along the beach, from the Ravine to the Crescent 
Hill, and the work will be commenced shortly. The estimate 
of the engineer (Mr. Fairbank) for the construction of the wall, 
which is to be 700 yards in length, is 10,8132, and Mr, Bell’s 
tender amounts to 10,9557. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


THE general tint of the World’s Fair Buildings will be pale 
ivory. Several of them, however, will show modification of that 
colour. 

THE New York State Building, as shown by the plan which 
the Commissioners have approved, will be one of the most 
commodious and artistic of all. It will measure 97 by 193 feet, 
be two storeys high and covered with “staff,” treated to repre- 
sent marble. The estimated cost is from 80,000 dols. to 
100,000 dols. The ground floor is to contain wide corridors, an 
information bureau, post-office, parcel-room, open court and 
large reception-room for women. The second storey will have 
a large hall or auditorium, 42 by 80 feet, a general reception- 
room and an apartment for the newspaper men of the State 
The design of the structure is of the 
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Italian Renaissance order, with a suggestion of the Colonial 
style. , 
A MODEL in miniature of Fort Sheridan, situated near 
Chicago and prospectively the chief U.S. military station, will 
appear in the Government exhibit. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot in New York to induce the Legis- 
lature to donate that State’s building at the World’s Fair to the 
Chicago organisation known as the Sons of New York, which 
is composed of Chicagoans born in the Empire State. A 
wealthy citizen of the World’s Fair city, it is reported, has 
offered, if that should be done, to donate a site on Michigan 
Avenue, to which the building may be removed after the Fair, 
and where it would be used as a club-house. 

THE Brazilian Minister at Washington has notified Director- 
General Davis that the Republic of Brazil will send a special 
commissioner to Chicago to arrange the preliminaries for its 
exhibit at the World’s Fair. This special commissioner will, it 
is expected, be in Chicago within two or three weeks. Brazil 
applies for nearly 60,000 square feet of space, divided among 
the department buildings of the exposition, this being aside 
from the space that country takes for the erection of the 
pavilion for official headquarters. 

ITALY has finally decided to take part officially, and has 
entrusted the management of participation to the various 
chambers of commerce in the principal Italian cities. The 
Government will encourage an extensive exhibition of Italian 
products, and will transport all exhibits to New York in one of 
its war-ships. 

From Holland an offer has been made to the Holland 
Society of New York and the St. Nicholas Society of Brooklyn 
to construct and present to them an exact reproduction of the 
Half Moon, the ship in which Henry Hudson discovered and 
explored the river which bears his name. The societies named 
have accepted the offer and are planning to fit up the ship as a 
club-house, and to take it to Chicago both to be exhibited and to 
be occupied by their members during the exposition. 

PHILADELPHIA’Ss contribution to the Pennsylvania exhibit 
at the Fair will include a number of articles of great historic 
interest. Among them are the desk and chairs used in the 
Continental Congress, and the celebrated portraits of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. In the art exhibit, 
which promises to be large, will appear the very valuable 
painting, Zhe Festival of the Brides of Venice, by Giacomo 


Giacomelli, and a mosaic picture representing the discovery of + 


the remains of St. Marcus, the patron saint of Venice. The 
latter contains more than a million pieces and required in its 
making seven years of patient work. 


THE prospect is that the Engineering Congress, which is to 
be held in Chicago, in 1893, under the auspices of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, will be a gathering of very great scientific 
importance. Of the 15,000 dols. estimated to be necessary for 
its expenses, 10,000 dols, have been raised. Many of the most 
prominent engineers of the world have accepted memberships 
on the Advisory Council,among whom may be mentioned 
William H. Maw and James Dredge of the London Ezgz- 
neering ; Don Fernandez Leal, president of the Mexican 
Society of Engineers and Architects; Sir C. S, Gowzski of 
Canada and others. 


THE allotment of wall space in the Fine Arts Buildings to 
various nations for the hanging of pictures, to be exhibited at 
the World’s Fair, has been made as follows :— 


Lineal Hanging Space. 
Nation. Feet. Square Feet. 
United States 7 5 2,475 34,636 
Great Britain : 1,401 20,325 
Canada 4 f 6 193 2,895 
France 5 _ ‘ é 2,002 33,393 
Germany . : ; 1,438 20,400 
Austria : . . : : 866 11,564 
Belgium . . . . 835 12,318 
Italy 810 12,410 
Norway 550 8,462 
Sweden 497 7,005 
Denmark 272 3,930 
Russia : : 5 554 73725 
Spain . : ¢ : 5 , 550 7,807 
Holland : + 3 Q : 658 9,337 
Japan . : : . - : 206 2,919 
Mexico A ; 6 : 7 125 1,500 


The space applied for had to be cut down in almost every 
case, for the simp’e reason that the aggregate exceeded the 
total space that is available. The space allotted to Great 
Britain, Germany, &c., as a rule, includes that for their 
colonies. In the space allowed France, 4,192 feet will be 
devoted to French masterpieces owned in America. In cal- 
culating area of wall for hanging, space above the “ picture 
line” is taken as 15 feet, except in some few galleries and 
pavilions where it is 12 feet. The “picture line” is invariably 
30 inches from the floor. Some of the figures include space 
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for paintings in oil, water-colour and decoration, as well as 
the architectural exhibit. The smaller allotments in some 
instances are for oil-paintings only. The four great galleries in 
the nave and transept will be devoted to the collections of 
sculpture and monumental decoration, as well as the architec- 
tural exhibits of all countries, with the exception of those pro- 
vided for completely in the space allotted. 


BUILDING LANDS8. 


WITHIN a mile or so of Croydon town, on the south side, 
and at a distance of only about twelve miles from London, 
stands the railway station of Sanderstead, very near to 
which is a small but well-situated estate of eleven acres or 
thereabouts, which, with the view of its being developed for 
building purposes, is announced to be offered for sale by 
auction on June 18, in plots of suitable size. On the 
invitation of Mr. Webb, of the firm of Messrs. Hooker & 
Webb, we lately inspected the site, from which magnificent 
views are obtainable over the Purley Downs, Banstead, and 
the country for many miles surrounding. It is claimed, and 
not without reason, that the views on all sides are unrivalled by 
those obtainable from any building. estate within an equal dis- 
tance of London. 

From an archeological point of view also the district is 
interesting. The Saxon charters say that Sanderstead, or as it 
is there written “ Sonderstede,” is mentioned in the will ‘of Duke 
fElfrid, 871 A.D., while in Domesday Book it is spelt ‘ Sande- 
stede.” There can be no doubt, according to Mr. Granville 
Leveson-Gower, as to the origin of the name; it is the sonde 
stede, or sandy place, aname singularly applicable, and given to 
it from the character of the soil, which, as may be noticed in 
coming up the hill from Croydon, is of a sandy nature—a feature 
very uncommon on these hills, and therefore likely to attract 
notice. 

It may be added that the subsoil on the estate with which 
we are immediately concerned is chalk, but the surface is 
described as “‘ good light garden soil,’ and both gas and water 
are laid on, while there is no difficulty in connection with 
drainage, as the land stands high and is of an undutating cha- 
racter. 

Having regard, then, to the many advantages appertaining 
to this small but choice estate, besides its archeological asso- 
ciations, added to its accessibility, which is an important 
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feature, we think that it is well worthy of the attention of 
builders and others, and that, to use a homely phrase, they 
might go much farther and fare worse, 


ARBITRATION IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


DURING its progress through the two Legislative Chambers of 
New South Wales, and before it received the Royal Assent, 
says the Australasian Builder, the Act to provide for the 
establishment of Councils of Conciliation and Arbitration for 
the Settlement of Industrial Disputes underwent several altera- 
tions. When the Bill was introduced by the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Barton, its provisions were in the main identical with those 
of Sir Henry Parkes’s measure. In the first place, the clerk of 
awards is not, as. originally proposed, to be attached to the 
office of the Registrar of Trade Unions, but he is to have an 
office of his own and to report to the President of the Council 
of Arbitration “all proceedings commenced, taken or done, by 
or before him.” The clause providing for the establishment of 
Councils of Conciliation was considerably altered, and now 
reads as follows :— 

4. In and for every industrial district there shall be a 
Council of Conciliation for the settlement of disputes and claims 
pursuant to this Act, which council shall consist of four 
members, two to be appointed by the Governor on the recom- 
mendation of the organisation, or a majority of the organisa- 
tions representing the interests of employés and registered 
according to the law regulating the registration of trade unions 
or friendly societies which have a registered office or offices 
within such district, and two to be appointed by him on the 
recommendation of the organisation or a majority of the 
organisations representing the interests of employers and 
registered according to the law regulating the registration of 
trade unions or friendly societies which have a registered office 
or offices within such district ; and each such organisation or 
majority as aforesaid is hereinafter referred to as a recom- 
mending authority. If, and so long as, the colony shall not be 
divided into industrial districts, there shall be a Council 
of Conciliation for the whole colony, which shall consist of 
not fewer than twelve nor more than eighteen members, and of 
the entire number (which shall in every case be some number 
divisible by two) one-half shall be appointed by the Governor 
on the recommendation of each of the several recommending 
authorities. 
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The procedure for the purposes of making out lists of 
such organisations and of ascertaining and giving effect to 
the recommendations of such recommending authorities shall 
be prescribed by regulations to be made pursuant to this 
Act: Provided that if and so long as the colony is not divided 
into industrial districts, such regulations shall be so framed as 
to provide, as far as may be practicable, that the Council of 
Conciliation appointed for the whole colony shall be fairly 
representative of all large centres of industry in the colony. 

1. As soon as practicable after a full council shall have been 
appointed for any district, or for the entire colony (as the case 
may be), the names of the members of such council shall be 
notified in the Gazedte by the Minister. 

2. The names and addresses of every member of a Council 
of Conciliation shall be registered in the prescribed manner, 
and the register of such names and addresses shall be open to 
the inspection of any person during office hours without pay- 
nent of any fee. 

Sub-section 2 of the clause providing for special Councils 
of Conciliation now reads :—‘(2) If in any case there be no 
Council of Conciliation appointed by the Governor, pursuant to 
recommendation under this Act, or none available for the 
purpose of dealing with any dispute or claim within the mean- 
ing of this Act, and if either party to such dispute or claim 
so desires, the dispute or claim shall be referred to con- 
ciliators for settlement, and a council of four conciliators 
appointed by both parties, two members of such council being 
selected by each party shall be a council of conciliation for 
all purposes of this Act as aforesaid. Provided that any 
appointments under this section shall not take effect until 
after the approval thereof by the Governor.” 

The duration of office of members of council is fixed at two 
years instead of three, as originally proposed. 

The following new clause is inserted :—“‘9. If any member 
of such Council [Conciliation] shall be disabled from illness or 
other cause from attending to his duties as such member, the 
Governor, on the recommendation of the proper recommending 
authorities, may appoint a person to act in his place for the 
period of such disability. And such person shall, upon such | 
appointment, be deemed for all purposes of this Act to bea 
member of such Council during such period.” 

Wherever in the original Bill the “registrar of the trade 
unions” was referred to as the recipient of the reports of the 
clerk of awards, the name of the president of the Council of | 


Arbitration is substituted, 
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‘‘Water Supply to Mansions.” 
A Practical Pamphlet. 1s. 


The clauses dealing with the establishment and procedure 
of the Council of Arbitration are as follows :— 

13. There shall be one Council of Arbitration for the settle- 
ment by award of disputes and claims pursuant to this Act. 
Such Council shall consist of three members, one to be 
appointed by the Governor on the recommendation of the 
recommending authority in the fourth section of this Act 
described, representing the employés, and one to be appoitited 
by him on the recommendation of the recommending authority 
in the said fourth section described, representing the employers, 
and in each case in accordance with the regulations to be made 
in pursuance of this Act. The third member, who shall be the 
President of the Council, shall be appointed in manner 
following, namely :—The two members so appointed may, 
within twenty-one days after their appointment, submit 
to the Minister the name of some impartial person for the 
position of president. And in case of failure so to do on the 
part of the said two members, then the Governor shall appoint 
as president an impartial person not personally connected with 
or interested in any trade or industry, or likely by reason of his 
former occupation, business, vocation or other influence, to be 
biassed in favour of or against employers or employés. As 
soon as practicable after a full council shall have been appointed 
by the Governor, the names of the members of the Council of 
Arbitration so appointed shall be notified in the Gazette by the 
Minister. 

14. Every member of the Council of Arbitration shall be 
remunerated for his services in such manner and according to 
such rate of payment as the Governor shall appoint, but subject 
to Parliamentary provision being made therefor. 

15. (i.) The term of office of a member of such council shall 


be two years, at the end of which term, and of every successive 


term of two years, a fresh appointment of members shall be 
made pursuant to this Act. (ii.) Every member of such council 
shall be eligible after the expiry or other termination of his 
term of office for reappointment fora like term. (iii.) If the 
president of such council shall be declared a bankrupt, or shall 
make a composition with his creditors, or make an assignment 
of his property or salary for the benefit of his creditors, he shall 
be deemed thereby to have vacated his office of president. 
(iv.) The president shall hold office during ability and good 
behaviour, subject to the limitation of the term of office herein 
declared, (v.) The president shall not engage during his 
term of office in any employment outside the duties of such 
office. 
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16. (i.) Any vacancy in such council arising through the 
death, resignation or disqualification of any member thereof, 
shall be filled by the Governor for the term of office, or the 
residue of such term (as the case may be), in accordance with 
the respective methods prescribed by this Act. (ii.) The 
Governor may appoint a person to be acting president of the 
Council of Arbitration in case the president of such council 
shall be unable to act as such from illness or other temporary 
disability. And such acting president shall upon such appoint- 
ment have all the powers and perform all the duties conferred 
and imposed by this Act upon the president. (iii) If any 
member of such council other than the president shall, from 
illness or from any other disability howsoever arising, be unable 
to perform the duties of his office in respect to any dispute or 
claim hereunder, the pariies thereto may consent, in writing 
under their respective hands, to the appointment by the 
Governor of a member to act for and in the place of the 
member during such disability. 

In the clause providing that members of the Council 
of Conciliation may sit as assessors to the Council of 
Arbitration, it is enacted “that no such member sitting 
as an assessor shall be entitled to more than half fees 
for so sitting.” In reference to the Council of Arbitration, 
sitting in open court, it is provided “that no party to any pro- 
ceedings either before the Council of Conciliation or the Council 
of Arbitration shall be represented by counsel or attorney or by 
any paid agent other than one or more of the persons between 
whom the dispute or claim has arisen.” The Council of 
Arbitration shall make their award within one month after 
such council shall have completed its sittings for the hearing 
of any reference. 

In the clauses dealing with “general and miscellaneous 
provisions,” the only important alterations are those in which 
the claims and disputes are explained, which are as under :— 


23. A claim or dispute under this Act shall include any. 


matter as to which there is a disagreement between any 
employer and his employés respecting: —(i.) The price 
to be paid for work done, or in course of being done, 
whether such disagreement shall have arisen with  re- 
spect to wages as agreed upon or the hours or times of 
working as agreed upon. (ii.) Damage alleged to have 
been done to the work, delay in finishing the same, not finish- 
ing the same in a good and workmanlike manner, or according 
to agreement, or with respect to material supplied to employés 
alleged to be bad or unfit or unsuitable. (ii1.) The price to be 


LECTRIC 


paid for winning any material or substance mined, or obtained 
by mining, hewing, quarrying, or other process ; the allowances, 
if any, to be made for bands, refuse, faults or other causes 
whereby the mining of the mineral or substance is impeded. 
(iv.) The performance or non-performance of any stipulation or 
matter alleged to have been embodied in any agreement 
whether in writing or not. (v.) Insufficient or unwhole- 
some food supplied to employés where there is an agree- 
ment to victual them, or to supply them with provisions 
or stores of any kind. vi.) Ill-ventilated or dangerous 
workings, or places in mines, or unwholesome or Isanitary 
rooms, or other places of accommodation, ia which work is 
being performed, or want of necessary conveniences in con- 
nection with such rooms or places. (vii.) Any established custom, 
or usage of any industry, employment, or district. (viii.) The dis- 
missal or employment under agreement of any employés or 
number of employés. ; 

24. No claim or dispute shall be the subject of conciliation 
or arbitration under this Act, in any case in which the 
employés affected by such claim or dispute shall be fewer in 
number than ten. And in any case referred to a council of 
arbitration, such council shall have power to require any party 
to the claim or dispute so referred to name not more than 
three persons, who upon their consent in writing shall for all 
purposes of the reference be taken to represent such party. 

2s, The Governor may make regulations for the purpose of 
giving effect to any of the provisions or requirements of this 
Act. And all such regulations not being inconsistent with this 
Act shall have the full effect of law on publication in the 
Gazette. Every such regulation shall be laid before Parliament 
within fourteen days after it has been published in the Gaze¢ée, 
if Parliament be then in session ; but if not, or if Parliament 
be in recess, then such regulation shall be laid before it, within 
fourteen days from the date of the first day of the ensuing 
session or reassembling of Parliament. 

26. All expenses connected with the administration of this 
Act not hereinbefore provided for, exclusive of the expenses of 
the parties and witnesses concerned in any dispute or matter 
referred either to a Council of Conciliation or the Council of 
Arbitration, shall be defrayed from such annual appropriations 
as Parliament shall make in that behalf. 

27, In the construction and for the purposes of this Act, 
the expression “ Governor” means Governor with the advice of 
the Executive Council; “Minister” means the responsible 
Minister charged with the administration of this Act; “ pre- 
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scribed” means prescribed by any regulation made under this 
Act. 

The Act is to remain in force for four years from its date of 
passing. 


IRRIGATION IN SYRIA. 


THE United States Consul at Beirout says that, generally 
speaking, the character of the irrigation works in Syria is of 
the most primitive kind. From rivers the conveyance of water 
is usually by means of canals or rough ditches, badly levelled 
and aligned, often without masonry except at the intake, the 
weirs being remade every season of boulder stone and _brush- 
wood, rarely over 3 feet high. Irrigation from springs is 
generally much the same as from the rivers, though necessarily 
onasmaller scale. From wells the system universally adopted 
is that of the “ Na’hura.” The “Na’hura” is of the simplest 
construction, cheap, quickly made and repaired, and easily 
worked, while it raises a comparatively large quantity of water. 
Its construction consists of a clumsy cog-wheel fitted to an 
upright post, and made to revolve horizontally by a donkey, 
mule or horse attached to the sweep ; this turns a similar one 
perpendicularly placed at the end ofa heavy beam, which has a 
large wide drum built into it directly over the mouth of the well. 
Over this drum revolve two rough hawsers or thick repes, often 
made of myrtle twigs and branches twisted together, and upon 
them are fastened small earthen jars or wooden buckets. One 
side descends while the other rises, carrying the small buckets 
with them ; those descending are empty, while the ascend- 
ing ones are full, and as they pass over the top they dis- 
charge into a trough which conveys the water to the cistern. 
The length of the hawsers and number of buckets depend upon 
the depth of the well, for the buckets are fastened to the hawsers 
about 2 feet apart. The wells are of different depths, but 
generally average from 10 to 12 feet. It is claimed that, with 
good animal power, 2 gallons of water can be raised every 
second. The “ Shaduf,” so conspicuous on the Nile, is not used 
in Syria; but on the shores of Lake Tiberias an apparatus 
much like it has been seen at work, and the well sweep and 
bucket is also met with in many places. Another method may 
be observed on the plains of Central Syria. It consists of a 
large buffalo skin, so attached to cords that when let down into 
the well it opens and is instantly filled, and, being drawn up, 
closes up, so as to retain the water. The rope by which it is 
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hoisted to the top works over a wheel, and is drawn by donkeys, 
mules, oxen or camels, which walk directly from the well to the 
length of the rope and then return, only to repeat the process 
until a sufficient quantity of water is raised. The wheel and 
bucket, of different sorts and sizes, are much used where the 
water is near the surface, and also along rapid rivers. For 
shallow wells merely a wheel is used, whose diameter equals 
the desired elevation of the water. The rim of this wheel is 
large, hollow and divided into compartments, filling the place of 
buckets. A hole near the top of each bucket allows it to fill, as 
that part of the rim in revolving dips under the water. This, of 
course, will be discharged into the trough when the bucket 
begins to descend, and thus a constant succession of streams 
fall into the cistern. The wheel itself may be turned by 
donkeys, mules, oxen, or camels. Small water-wheels are 
sometimes turned by feet, but the process is tedious, toilsome, 
and not productive of much result. At Homs, in the Tripoli 
district, there is a lake or artificial basin of about four thousand 
acres in extent, formed by draining the Orontes river. It is 
very shallow in summer, probably not over 1o or 15 feet at the 
deepest part, but will reach a depth estimated at from 30 to 
40 feet in the winter. The lake was made for the double pur- 
pose of regulating the summer flow of the Orontes and for 
obtaining sufficient water to irrigate the extensive gardens of 
Homs. This lake is the only artificial system of irrigation on a 
large scale in the country, but it is not kept in very good repair. 
The Pools of Solomon, at Tyre, may also be mentioned. They 
are natural artesian wells of great volume, irrigating some 
1,500 acres of garden land by artificially raised conduits. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


A HANDSOMELY-BOUND and well got-up catalogue has been 
sent tous by Messrs. J. Tylor & Sons, Limited, sanitary and 
hydraulic engineers and brassfounders, of 2 Newgate Street, 
E.C., and of 335 Pitt Street, Sydney. This catalogue is Part I., 
and deals with sanitary appliances, baths, lavatories, plumbers’ 
brasswork, tools, fittings, also pumps, fountains, &c. It is 
illustrated throughout, and many of the illustrations are 
coloured ones. The volume contains close on 200 pages, and 
among them are interspersed blank pages which will be found 
useful for jotting down notes, memoranda, &c. The drawings 
and plans are the property of Messrs. J. Tylor & Sons, Limited, 
The copyright of the catalogue, it is stated, has been reserved. 
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‘“ ‘ ,,{St. Gabriel’s Works, Erskine Street 
THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” MANCHESTER, j 


With Lifuung lire, 
WORKS, ROTHE I! .M, Estab. 1854. 


Shorland’s Inlet and Outlet Ventilators in 
every Design. 
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and they are likely to have little mercy on anyone they can | can be attached; while the second kind is for positions 
prove guilty of piracy. It is stated that Messrs. Tylor & Sons | where those conditions are the exact reverse. Improved 
undertake the inspection of houses and carry out the work | lavatory ranges are adapted to meet the needs of schools, work- 
necessary to put them in a thoroughly sanitary condition in houses, barracks, &c. In connection with lavatories come 
accordance with the principles of modern sanitary science. | details of various apparatus ; for instance, shampooing and 
Also that they are glad to assist architects in their quantities | douche apparatus ; urinals of all kinds, including ranges and 
and specifications, so far as sanitary matters are concerned. | street urinals ; baths of all kinds, with every description of 
The defects of objectionable closets are illustrated side by side | appliances and fittings in connection—an engraving of one out 
with unobjectionable appliances manufactured by this firm in | of the many illustrated shows a hospital bath on wheels—are 
the shape of valve and washdown-closets. With “the waste- ‘ fully catalogued. Then come cisterns, boilers, ball-valves, 
not” regulator closet apparatus any number of closets fixed , boiler cocks and every variety of valves, plumbers’ brasswork 
in a building may be flushed from one down-pipe, thus ' and plumbers’ tools ; fire-extinguishing appliances and fittings ; 
dispensing with intermediate cisterns, &c. Clear directions | pumping apparatus, hydraulic rams, &c. Much attention has 
are given how to fix valve-closets. There are illustrated been given to fountains, and the play of the water assumes 
Tylor & Sons’ patent “ Pedestal-valve”-closet, “Ariston” and many different and graceful forms. The catalogue, as before 
other patent valve-closets trapped above floor, “clear-way,” stated, has nearly 200 pages, and they include a compendium 
and also Mr. Rogers-Field’s pattern valve-closets, all of which , of useful information. 

are patented, these being followed by coloured _ illus- 
trations showing pedestal closets for use as slop-sinks and 
urinals as well as closets, and one fitted with patent THE PATENT OFFICE 
“Tower” valveless syphon cistern, the merits of which ; 
were recognised at the Health Exhibition, 1890, in Brighton. ' ACCORDING to the ninth report of the Comptroller-General of 
These pedestal closets include those styled the ‘ Column,” Patents, Designs and Trade Marks the total number of appli- 
the “Compound” and the “Tower.” The “ Warwick” | cations for patents last year was 22,888, as compared with 
and the “Ariston” hopper closets follow, among which are 21,307 in 1890. Of the nine applications made to the Privy 
shown the “ Clearway” and “Household.” Following on are | Council for extensions of the terms of patents two were acceded 
found enamelled iron and seat-action closets, latrine closets, | to and two refused, the remainder not having been disposed of 
Bean’s patent automatic flushing tank, Bean’s patent valveless | at the end of the year. The receipts from the sale of the office 
syphon cistern, patent “Tower” valveless waste-preventing | publications amounted to 6,142/., which sum was paid over to 
syphon cistern, and waste-preventing cisterns of Tylor & Sons; | the account of the Stationery Office. The number of applica- 
also lead traps and bends, grease traps, disconnector trap and __ tions for registration of designs was 21,675 (excluding sets of 
patent connectors (the ‘‘ Universal”); inspection chambers, | designs, of which there were 277), aS against 22,235 in 1890 
manhole covers, drain-pipes, bends and junctions ; cast-iron , (excluding 318 sets of designs). No fewer than 545 designs 
stop sinks, all of various designs, and suited for differing | were refused registration on account of their similarity to 
requirements. The lavatories illustrated show every kind and designs already registered, while 1,194 applications were 
shape of basin, all of improved descriptions and of registered | objected to by the Comptroller-General. In the case of 1,005 
designs. The fittings vary to suit any required purpose, The | of the objections, the applicants acquiesced without claiming a 
lavatories are also illustrated as mounted on brackets or encased hearing, and in 82 cases the objections were waived after some 
in woodwork; some, in addition, with marble slabs, orna- | correspondence. Of the 107 opposed applications which were 
mental tiles, &c. Many are finished off in an extremely sump- , accorded a hearing, 44 were accepted without alteration, 55 
tuous style. Very valuable from the point of view of cleanli- | were refused and eight were accepted subject to modification. 
ness should be Tylor & Sons’ patent “flushing rim” apparatus, | In regard to trade marks there were 10,787 applications, as 
which is self-cleansing and quick-emptying. Folding-up lava- | compared with 10,258 in 1890; 4,456 trade marks being adver- 
tories for rooms and offices are of two kinds—for positions | tised and 4,225 registered. The total receipts from various 
where water supply is available, and where a waste-pipe | sources on account of trade marks were 11,034/., including 


W. HENRY THOMPSON, 
147 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


43 WOOD STREET, PETERBOROUGH. 


All interested in the luxury of good BLIND FITTINGS should 
send for particulars and call and see those at the above address. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. | 
THE ONLY GoOr.D RAE DAZ: AWARDED FOR 
Telegraphic Address: ae ; ae , é e London Office : 


“ACME, CARDIFF.” [at _ ga a ’ 63 Suen ae 


FOR HAND, GAS, & STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Aeme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 
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2,3452. on account of renewal fees. The number of applications 
under the provisions of the International Convention for the 
Protection of Industrial Property was 171. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND “FAIR WAGES.” 


Ar the adjoutned meeting of the London County Council, the 
debate on the following motion, which had been moved by Mr. 
Burns, was continued :— 

“That all contractors be compelled to sign a declaration that 
they pay the trades union rates of wages and observe the hours 
of labour and conditions recognised by the London trades 
unions, and that the hours and wages be inserted in and form 
part of the contract by way of schedule, and that penalties be 
enforced for any breach of agreement.” 

Lord Rosebery, in answer to Mr. Beachcroft, said questions 
had been submitted to Mr. Meadows White, Q.C., who had 
given an opinion, in which he said :— 

“T may say generally that I do not see anything in stipula- 
tions defining the minimum of wages or the maximum of hours 
which would be held contrary to law or so far opposed to public 
policy as to be illegal. . . . This case is, I think, without pre- 
cedent. The subject is therefore not free from doubt, but I am 
of opinion, on the whole, that a clause could be framed so as 
to secure the right to liquidated damages for breach of such 
stipulations... . . I should advise that liquidated damages 
should be specially stipulated for in each case, and that it 
would not be prudent to rely on a general stipulation applicable 
to all the stipulations in the contract. There would be nothing 
contrary to law in a stipulation entitling the Council in the 
event of breach to determine the contract, but of course such a 
stipulation would be subject to the usual incidents of forfeiture 
clauses, and I think that a provision that the Council might 
themselves pay to workmen underpaid or not paid according to 
the terms of the stipulation and recover or deduct the amount 
would be valid. ... It would avoid many difficulties if a 
schedule of wages could be agreed upon, framed on the pro- 
posed principle, or that reference could be made to some autho- 
rity or existing scale of wages, rather than to leave the lan- 
guage indefinite.” 

Sir Thomas Farrer then moved the following amendments :— 
“To omit the word ‘London’ in the second line, and insert 
after the words ‘trade unions’ the words ‘in the place or 


A LIST OF A FEW OF THE BUILDINGS TO WHICH 


rae CLIMAX” 


VENTILATORS ano SCHEMES of VENTILATION 


Have been applied during the past few months, 


places where the contract is to be executed.’” He said as Mr. 
Burns’s motion stood, and according to the construction put 
upon it, there could be no doubt that they would be compelled 
to apply London trade union rates and rules to the country 
contracts. That seemed to him to be most objectionable. Mr. 
Burns proposed by his resolution to prevent Londoners getting 
the benefit of the cheaper labour in the country. Another im- 
portant aspect of the question was that the adoption of the 
resolution would keep country contractors from tendering. 
That meant they were going to exclude country contractors and 
country workmen from London work. 

Lord Monkswell said he objected to London rates and con- 
ditions of labour being imposed all over the country. He also 
objected because local workmen who might still be employed 
outside London would be made into a privileged class, and 
would receive higher wages than their fellow-workmen. 

Mr. Powell said the difficulty would be overcome by com- 
piling a list of contractors who paid rates of wages approved 
by the Council. He wanted to exclude London rules where the 
work was to be done in the provinces. 

Mr. Burns refused to alter his motion, and to limit it to 
work in the administrative county of London. 

After some further debate the Council divided, with the fol- 
lowing result :— 


For the amendment ° ; ? + 200 
Against . F * . A ; a SO 
Majority . ‘ ‘ - » —Io 


The amendment was accordingly adopted. 

Other amendments were rejected, and Mr. Burns’s motion 
as amended was then agreed to, and it was referred to a special 
committee. 


— 


THE BIRMINGHAM STRIKE, 


THE dispute between the bricklayers, labourers and masters 
engaged in the local building trade, which it was hoped a few 
days ago might be brought to an amicable termination by the 
introduction of Mr. Colmore (stipendiary) as mediator between 
the parties, now seems (says the Birmingham Post of Tuesday) 
as far from being ended as at any period of its existence. After 
the meeting of the masters and the men’s representatives 
before Mr. Colmore, it was arranged that the latter should 
examine the books of a selected number of firms before pro- 
ceeding with the inquiry. During the investigation Mr. Col- 
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Law Courts, Dublin. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 

Guy’s Hospital, London (The College), 

Bethnal Green Hospital, London. Hastings Conservative Club. 

Children’s Hospital, London. Registry of Deeds, Dublin. 

New Schools, Peterborough, for the Great Northern Railway Company. 

New Board Schools, Manor Park, E.; East Ham, E.; Burnley, Leicester ; 
Newport (Mon.), Castlethorpe, &c. 

Arundel, Dacre and Granville Houses (Duke of Norfolk’s Estates). 


SOS 


Hospital Convalescent Home, Parkwood. 
The Workhouse, Sunderland. 

Leeds and County Conservative Club. 
Bristol Liberal Club. 


Pl 


St. Peter’s Church, Vere St.,W. Killorglin Church, co. Kerry, Ireland ye Y 
»W. , CO. : W@A=(ZF 
Henley Church. Birkenshaw Church, Yorks. ise, 


New Churches—Leeds, Southampton, Aldershot, Walsall, &c. 


The “CLIMAX” Ventilating Co., =o 
Pr 
15 GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, = po 


New Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. LONDON, &S.W- 
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more has interviewed the representatives of either side several 
times, and heard their views upon the matters in dispute. The 
men stubbornly stuck to their demand for an increase of wages, 
and the masters intimated their willingness to make the con- 
cession if the men could get an arbitrator to decide that they 
were entitled to it. The stipendiary advised the men to accept 
the suggestion, but they are determined to remain firm to their 
first decision not to accept arbitration. In these circumstances 
the mediation of Mr. Colmore has been without result. The 
men declare that they will not under any circumstances accept 
arbitration, and operatives are leaving Birmingham for other 
parts where building operations are going on. A considerable 
number of bricklayers are at work in Birmingham and the 
district at the advanced rate of wages, but the employers who 
are paying the higher rates do not belong to the Master 
Builders’ Association. The latter adhere to their desire for 
arbitration, and in this state of things the dispute is likely to 
continue. 

On Tuesday a meeting of the Master Builders’ Association 
was held, the president (Mr. C. H. Barnsley) in the chair. 
There was a general expression of regret that the meetings 
under the presidency of Mr. Colmore had failed to effect a 
settlement, the operatives having refused to adopt the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Colmore, that as both parties felt equally con- 
fident that the position they had taken was justifiable, the 
matters in dispute:should be:submitted to arbitration, especially 
as he emphasised most strongly the fact “that the men had all 
to gain and nothing to lose by this means of settling the dis- 
pute.” Under these circumstances the masters, on the pro- 
position of Mr. John Bowen, seconded by Mr. Joseph Jeffery, 
resolved to remain firm. ‘The consideration shown by archi- 
tects and proprietors to the master builders in the position 
forced upon them by the operatives refusing arbitration was 
warmly acknowledged by the meeting. 


HORNSEY MAIN ROADS ARBITRATION. 


THE order of the Local Government Board on the reference 
from the Hornsey Local Board and the Middlesex County 
Council for the determination of the amount to be paid to the 
Board by the Council in respect of the cost of maintenance 
and repair during the year ending March 31, 1891, of the main 
roads within the Hornsey district (mileage about 2? miles) has 
only just been received, although the inquiry by Mr. Thomas 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


ESTIMATES FREE: Le 


go FIRE 


Codrington, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., one of the Government 
inspectors, was held so long ago as in the month of December 
last, occupying two whole days. The counsel engaged were 
Mr. Alexander Macmorran for the Board and Mr. Alexander 
Glen for the Council. Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, M.Inst.C.E., 
engineer and surveyor to the Local Board, Professor Henry 
Robinson, M.Inst.C.E., Mr. E. Purnell Hooley, Nottingham 
county surveyor, and Mr. F. Smythe, surveyor to the Finchley 
Local Board, gave evidence on behalf of the Board, and Mr. 
F. H. Pownall, Middlesex county surveyor, on behalf of the 
Council. The Council had offered to pay towards the cost of 
maintenance nineteenth-twentieths of the amount, including 
establishment charges, but not exceeding the county surveyor’s 
estimate—viz. 2,730/.—of the net cost, reasonably and properly 
expended, and offered their cheque accordingly, which was 
returned by the Board. The Board claimed to be repaid the 
total amount expended, including establishment charges. The 
amount awarded is 3,221/. 5s. od, being 491/. 55. od. in 
excess of the amount offered. The costs incurred by the 
Local Government Board, 27/. 145. 4d., are to be paid one-half 
by each party, who bear their own costs of the reference. 
No reasons for the terms of the award are given. The accounts 
presented included a sum for footways, according to the well- 
known Warminster case. : 

The Hornsey Local Board, at their meeting held on Monday 
last, unanimously passed the following resolution :—“ That the 
Streets Committee be and are hereby empowered to give 
instructions and make all necessary arrangements in regard to 
the amount to be paid to the Board by the Middlesex County 
Council in respect of the maintenance and repair and improve- 
ment of the main roads in the Board’s district during the year 
ending March 31, 1892, and in regard to the negotiations and 
communications with the Council thereon, and in case arbitra- 
tion of the Local Government Board has to be resorted to the 
instructing of counsel and engaging of skilled witnesses and 
otherwise.” 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


AN examination, in connection with the local district council, 
of candidates for certificates of registration took place (by kind 
permission of the governors) at the Merchant Venturers’ 
School. The examiners were Mr. G. Davis, representing the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers; Dr. D. S. Davies, medical 
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Liberal Commission allowed to Builders and@ | premium will be added. The prize-drawings will become 
Architeets for introduction of Business. 


° . others of sufficient excellence will be exhibited at the 
Security for Fire Insurers, £2,941,600. Decorative Arts Guild Gallery during the ensuing month 
ee 


DIRECTORS. 
H. Stacy Marks, R.A., Chairman, 
W. 8. Coleman. | Frederick Litchfield. 


CONSULTING MEMBERS. 

G. Aitchison, Esq., A.R.A. (Professor of Architecture to 
the Royal Academy of Arts); Walter Crane, Hsq., 
A.R.W.S.; Thomas W, Cutler, Hsq., F.R.1.B.A., F.San.1. ; 
BE. Onslow Ford, Hsq., A.R.A.; Sir James D. Linton, 
P.R.I,; T. Nelson MacLean, Esq. : R. Norman Shaw, Hsq., 
R.A. ; Percy Stone, F.R.S.A., &e, &e, 


TO DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 

The Directors of the Decorative Arts Guild orrer 
PREMIUMS for designs for decoration of a Morning Room, 
which, without being actual working drawings, must be 
sufficiently definite to be of practical use, The size of the 
drawings to be 15 inches by 10. The Directors will act as 
Judges and award A PRIZE OF 20 GUINEAS for the drawing 
which they consider the best, and A PRIZE OF 10 GUINEAS 
for that which is next in merit. In the event of:two 
drawings being considered by them equally good, a third 


the property of the Decorative Arts Guild. These and 


of June. All drawings to be sent in to 2 Hanover Square, 


{ f 3 y W., not later than June 13. 
TH F f N F A NT DY N A ul 0 Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary. 
Castles, &c., fitted a 
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% for small Electric Lighting Plants. 
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LION FOUNDRY CO., 
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KIRKINTILLOCH, N.B. 
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JOHN CLARK, 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 


Manufacturer of every de- Sieves, 


Lime Screens. 
Special low Quotations 
for Wirework for the protec- 
tion of Windows and Skylights. Price 
Lists and Illustrations post free on application. 
Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per foot super. Eistab, 1855. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Pheasantry, London.” Special 
Attention given to Architects’ Designs. 


G. CHANT, 


mental 


71 & 738 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles, 


Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on application, 
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officer of health; Mr. C. Gilby, waterworks engineer, Bath ; 
Messrs. J. H. Holbrook (Bristol) and S. Sydenham (Bath) 
representing the masters ; Messrs. T. J. Edwards (Bristol) and 
S. A. Dowding (Bath) representing the operatives ; and Walter 
H. Percy, assistant hon. secretary. Candidates attended from 
Bristol, Gloucester, Stroud and Salisbury, and were examined 
in the theory and practice of the trade, and 53 per cent. suc- 
ceeded in passing the full examination qualifying for registra- 


tion. 


List of registered plumbers :— 
London Master. 
DAVIS, M., High Street, Mortlake. 
London Fourneyuten. 


BLACKMORE, W. W. A. G., 2 Whiskin Street, Clerken- 


well, E.C. 
KING, G. F., 27-Orde Hall Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Provincial Masters. 
Honpcson, J. J., West Gate, Wetherby, Yorks. 
PENNY, G., 101 St. Mary’s Road, Southampton. 
STANSFIELD, P., 15 Leeds Road, Bradford. 
and 
Caw, R., 19 Wale Street, Camp Town, South Africa. 


Provincial Fourneymen. 


BRADBURY, J., jun., Church Street, Pateley Bridge, Yorks. 
BurN, A. W., 69 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


EFFENY, A., 71 Graham Road, Nichols Town, Southampton. 


FRASER, H. M., 22 Orwell Place, Edinburgh. 


GILES, F. S., 100 Derby Road, Nichols Town, Southampton. 


Gowans, A., 46 Madeira Street, Leith, N.B. 
HENNEN, A., 37 Joseph Street, Gosport, Hants. 
LEAR, A., 12 Ridge Street, Landport, Hants. 
MASSEY, F., 30 Beckengham Road, Nottingham. 
McGREGOR, W., Low Port, Linlithgow, N.B. 
NEWMAN, S. J., 31 Timpson Road, Landport, Hants. 
PowELL, J. D., 60 Park Street, Worksop. 


PRIOR, T., care of Mr. J. Lindley, Great Wilson Street, Leeds. 


ROBERTS, S., 36 Greenhill Place, Manningham, Bradford. 
SAVILLE, F., 8 Hardwick View, Pontefract. 
TAYLOR, S., 801 Bolton Road, Bradford. 
and 
McTEER, H., Brewery House, Simons Town, South Africa. 


. H. MABEY, 
SCULPTOR, 
MODELLER, CARVER, &e. 


Tavites the attention of Architects and others to an exten: 
sive Stock of NEW DESIGNS for Internal and 
External Plaster, 


FIBROUS PLASTER 


Or Cement Decoration, for Buildings in all Styles, 


FIGURE AND ARCHITECTURAL | 
MODELLING AND CARVING, 


CARVING IN MARBLE, STONE, 
WOOD, BRICK, OR CEMENT. 


CEILING FLOWERS, CORNICE ENRICH- 
MENTS, CAPITALS, TRUSSES, 
ENRICHED PANELS, CHIMNEYPIECES, 
&e. &e. 


REREDOSES, PULPITS, FONTS,| 
TOMBS, MONUMENTS, 


Studio and Workshops :— 


1504 VAUXHALL BRIDCE ROAD, S.W. 


(Five minutes from Victoria Station). 


Rees CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W,C. 
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PAYMENT FOR WORK EXECUTED. 


A CASE was heard in the Birmingham County Court on Thurs- 
day, May 26, before Judge Chalmers. The action was brought 
by Mr. A. E, Rickaby, builder, of 45 Northampton Street, 
Birmingham, against the Campbell Gas-engine Company, 
Limited, of Halifax, to recover an amount for work done at the 
late exhibition held at Bingley Hall, Birmingham. Mr. S. S. 
Dorsett (instructed by Mr. J. W. Phillips) appeared for 
plaintiff and Mr, A. Crockford for the defendants. From the 
evidence it appeared that plaintiff had been entrusted by 
defendants with the laying down of certain concrete beds for 
the erection of defendants’ gas-engines at the exhibition. This 
plaintiff estimated to do for a certain sum, but when he had 
finished the beds defendants contended that they were not 
properly laid down and refused to pay the amount of the esti- 
mate. They paid into court an amount which they considered 
plaintiff was entitled to, but after the examination of several 
witnesses the Judge said that it was not his duty to tax 
tradesmen’s bills, and he should not do so. If a plaintiff made: 
a claim which a defendant for some cause or another disputed 
in its entirety, there was a question between the parties whith 
it would be his duty to determine, but when, as in this case, it 
was admitted that certain work had been done, and the dispute 
was simply as to what the tradesman ought or ought not to 
charge, he did not feel called upon to adjudicate, He gave 
judgment for the plaintiffs with costs and certificate for counsel. 


THE ENGINEERING EXCHANGE, 


THIS week the opening ceremony in connection with the 
above took place at The Jerusalem, 22 Billiter Street, E.C., when. 
there was a large attendance of those interested in engineering 
business. The chair was occupied by Mr. Reginald Bolton. 
It was proposed by Mr. C. Churchill, seconded by Mr. C. H. 
Davis, and carried unanimously, that the following committee- 
list should be adopted, with power to add to their number, viz.:— 
Messrs. James Armer, Reginald Bolton, Enrico Canziani, Chas. 
Churchill, E. R. Cleaton, J. E. Darbishire, J. S. Ellis de Vesian, 
J. Alfred Fisher, G. Q. Henriques, F. H. Nalder, H. F. L. 
Orcutt, C. W. Potter, Jas. Paxman, F. L. Rawson, F. W. Read, 
T. J. Scoones, F. Stieltjes, W. Vaughan and N. J. West. 

It was then proposed by the Chairman and seconded by Mr. 
West that the day of High Change should be on Tuesday in 
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each week, as at present. “A member suggested that members 
of the Engineering Exchange should meet-on the Jerusalem 
Exchange every day, and that there should be an amalgamation 
in every respect. Mr. Edward Kimber, chairman of the 
Jerusalem Exchange, said that the members of the Jerusalem 
would be happy to see any member of the Engineering Ex- 
change at change time, and dilated upon the advantages that 
would thereby accrue, not only to the engineering but to the 
mercantile world at large. The resolution and amendment 
having been carried and; adopted, the proceedings, which were 
of a unanimous character throughout, concluded with a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. A. T. Salisbury-Jones, the secretary of 
the Engineering Exchange, as well as to the Chairman and 
committee. 


REGULATIONS AS TO STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 
IN NEW YORK, 


‘THE new Building Act contains the following regulations for 
standards of strength as applied to materials :— 

In every building used as a dwelling-house, tenement-house, 
apartment-house or hotel, each floor shall be of sufficient 
strength in all its parts to bear safely upon every superficial 
foot of its surface seventy pounds ; and if to be used for office 
purposes, not less than one hundred pounds upon every super- 
ficial foot. If to be used as a place of public assembly, one 
hundred and twenty pounds; and if to be used as a store, 
factory, warehouse, or for any other manufacturing or com- 
mercial purpose, one hundred and fifty pounds and upward 
upon every superficial foot, and every floor shall be of sufficient 
strength to bear safely the weight to be imposed thereon in 
addition to the weight of the materials of which the floor is 
composed. The roofs of all buildings shall be proportioned to 
bear safely fifty pounds upon every superficial foot of their 
surface, in addition to-the weight of materials composing the 
same. Every column, post or other vertical support shall be of 
sufficient strength to bear safely the weight of the portion of 
each and every floor depending upon it for support, in addition 
to the weight required as before stated to be supported safely 
upon said portions of said floors. 

The dimensions of each piece or combination of materials 
required shall be ascertained by computation, according to the 
rules given in “Haswell’s Mechanics and Engineers’ Pocket- 
book,” except as may be otherwise provided for in this title. 


The strength of all. columns and posts shall be computed 
according to Gordon’s formulz, and the crushing weights in 
pounds, to the square inch of section, for the following- 
named materials, shall be taken as the coefficients in said 
formulae, viz. :—Cast-iron, eighty thousand ; wrought or rolled- 
iron, forty thousand ; rolled-steel, forty-eight thousand ; white 
pine and spruce, three thousand five hundred ; pitch or Georgia 
pine, five thousand; American oak, six thousand. The ~ 
breaking strength of wooden beams and girders shall be com- 
puted according to formule in which the constants for trans- 
verse strains for central loads, shall be as follows, viz. :—Hem- 
lock, four hundred ; white pine, four hundred and fifty ; spruce, 
four hundred and fifty ; pitch or Georgia pine, five hundred and 
fifty ; American oak, five hundred and fifty; and for wooden 
beams and girders carrying a uniformly distributed load the 
constants will be doubled. 

The factors of safety shall be as one to four for all beams, 
girders and other pieces subject to a transverse strain; and as 
one to four for all posts, columns and other vertical supports 
when of wrought-iron or rolled-steel, and as one to five for 
other materials subject to a compressive strain ; and as one to 
six for tie-rods, tie-beams and other pieces subject to a tensile 
strain. Good, solid, natural earth shall be deemed to safely 
sustain a load of four tons to the superficial foot, or as other- 
wise determined by the superintendent of buildings, and the 
width of footing courses shall be at least sufficient to meet this 
requirement. In computing the weight of walls, a cubic foot of 
brickwork shall be deemed to weigh one hundred and fifteen 
pounds. Sandstone, white marble, granite and other kinds of 
building stone shall be deemed to weigh one hundred and sixty 
pounds per cubic foot. The safe-bearing load to apply to good 
brickwork shall be taken at eight tons per superficial foot when 
good lime mortar is used; eleven and one-half tons per super- 
ficial foot when good lime and cement mortar mixed is used ; 
and fifteen tons per superficial foot when good cement mortar 
is used. Every temporary support placed under any structure, 
wall, girder or beam, during the erection, finishing, alteration 
or repairing of any building or structure or any part thereof, 
shall be of sufficient strength to safely carry the load to be 
placed thereon. 

In all warehouses, storehouses, factories, workshops, and 
stores where heavy materials are kept or stored or machinery 
introduced, the weight that each floor will safely sustain upon 
each superficial foot thereof shall within ninety days after the 
passage of this Act be estimated by the owner or occupant, or 


The “Wilson” Portable Cooking Ranges, 


With Lifting Bottom Grate for Reguiating Size of Fire. 


The 
Most Durable, 
Economical, Simple, 
and Efficient Range in the 
Market. 


They are Portable, cannot 

get out of order, will Cure 

Smoky Chimneys, and have 

larger Ovens and Boilers 
than any others. 


W. DUFFY’S PATENT 


IMMOVABLE ACME 


W 


BLOCK FLOORING, 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPAN Y, La., f 
Chief Office and Works:—Vauxhall Walk and Glasshouse Street, London, S.E, = 


> 
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by a competent person employed by the owner or occupant. 
Such estimate shall be reduced to writing stating the material, 
size, distance apart and span of beams and girders, posts or 
columns to support floors, and its correctness shall be sworn to 
by the person making the same, and it shall thereupon be filed 
in the office of the bureau of inspection of buildings. But if 
the superintendent of buildings shall have cause to doubt the 
correctness of said estimate he is empowered to revise and 
correct the same, and for the purpose of such revision the 
officers and employés of said department of buildings may 
enter any building and remove so much of any floor or other 
portion thereof as may be required to make necessary measure- 
ments and examination. When the correct estimate of the 
weight that the floors in any such buildings will safely sustain 
has been ascertained, as herein provided, the superintendent of 
buildings shall approve the same, and thereupon the owner or 
occupant of said building, or of any portion thereof, shall post 
a copy of such approved estimate in a conspicuous place on 
each storey of the building to which it relates. Before any 
building hereafter erected is occupied and used in whole or in part 
for any of the purposes aforesaid, and before any building 
erected prior to the passage of this Act, but not at such time 
occupied for any of the aforesaid purposes, is occupied or used, 
in whole or in part, for any of said purposes, the weight that 


_ each floor will safely sustain upon each superficial foot thereof 


shall be ascertained and posted as hereinbefore required. 

The weight placed on any of the floors of any building shall 
be safely distributed thereon, and the superintendent of build- 
ings may require the owner or occupant of any building, or of 
any portion thereof, to redistribute the load on any floor, or to 
lighten such load, as he may direct, where he may deem the 
same to be necessary for the protection of life and property. 
No person shall place, or cause or permit to be placed, on any 
floor of any building any greater load than the safe load 
thereof, as estimated and ascertained as herein provided. Any 
expense necessarily incurred in moving any floor or other 
portion of any building for the purpose of making any 
examination herein provided for shall be paid by the comp- 
troller of the city of New York, upon the requisition of the 
superintendent of buildings, out of the fund paid over to him 
under the provisions of section 515 of this title. Such expenses 
shall be a charge against the person or persons by whom or on 
whose behalf said estimate was filed in the office of the bureau 
of inspection of buildings, and shall be collected in an action 
to be brought in the name of said department against said 


person.or persons, and the sum so collected shall be paid. over 
to the said comptroller to be deposited in said fund in reim- 
bursement of the amount paid as aforesaid. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

9217. Thomas Charles Izod, for “ Improvements. in. the 
production of ornamentation in clay for architectural and other 
purposes, and in the apparatus for producing same.” 

9251. James McGlashan, for “An improvement in the 
ornamentation and decoration of walls, ceilings and other sur- 
faces. 

9258. Jean Baptiste Isidore Juhle, for ‘ Improvements 
relating to the hardening of plaster and the development of 
colours mixed therewith.” 


9259. George Darbey, for “Improvements in measuring ™ 


instruments.” 

9421. Thomas Jones, for “Improvements in the construc- 
tion of casement, window-frames and sliding sashes.” 

9434. William James Harris and James Stone, for “An 
improved gear for raising and lowering ventilators of glass- 
houses.” 

9452. Henry Dean, for “Improved means of ventilating 
rooms, halls, carriages, and the like.” 

9469. Edmund Edwards, for “ Improvements in apparatus 
for lowering persons or goods from buildings.” 

9491. Mark Lawton, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture 
of metallic terminal ornaments and knobs for bedsteads, doors 
and other articles.” 

9635. Frank Hughes, for “Improvements in apparatus for 
cutting the mitres for doors, windows, picture-frames and the 
like ; also applicable for cutting mouldings of any length, 
depth and breadth at varying angles.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co,, Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


HOWARD & SONS, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


_; MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND STEAM POWER. 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak 1s. 8d. eS 
1s. 11d. 


Solid +-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, | 

aid and polished, from £5 a square. : 

Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 

Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 

Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 

according to sketches. ; 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths, 
Architects’ and Surveycrs’ attention particularly called to the abcve quotations for 


a 39 
Walnut ,, i 
Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s: a square. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laidand polished, at 
£6 18s. a square. 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
3 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 
Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
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GIBBS’ PATENT GIBBS’ PATENT GIBBS’ PATENT 
Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. WE ATH ERPROOF EYTR ACT ors Roiseless Outlet Ventilator. 
| rovaeorar: 2 From 4122/= each. al ] 
oll | In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE UsE BY THE | 3f 
= ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE a 
, VE LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS ai 
imal { THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
2 THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 
BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS, PRACTICAL TEST of TIME, PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 
Eel 
EEE) 
CHEAPEST, KINDLY 
STRONGEST, COMPARE MAKE 
AND No. 16, Si oh AND 
| 5 
BEST VENTILATOR PRICE. 


IN THE MARKET, 
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No. 4 (Oircular Front). 
STRONG GALVANISED BOARD SCHOOLS 
PATTERN. 


GOTHIC. 


Som Prez PAtTrErRN, 


= 
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a 
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No. 3 (legisteced Desig); 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR, 


(Registered Design.) 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


PRICE LIST—EX=~WORKS, LIVERPOOL,  (ubiject to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF has leet Nine? sh Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


pat ii invdmas uss - iss in. ee: a3 ae 6 | Extractor, 20in.dia. .. ae ee in. pipe.. 3 "6 17 O| Extractor, 36 in. dia, .. ore in. pipe.. an 15 0 
9 ed ocee 8 TOT, 50%) Bo. BL VT Go) ee Or 4 Bee ee eee to pe WO CO -O) |, Se 48 a Soe 16 6 

ee ee 8 tos 5 2 14 Ce ae | ce as id tode s 7 6) - ne aa Oa ee 18 toad <n ae 18 ra) 

” Bry, sas oa 7 sto9 =." .. (85.0 i. BO d,, eee ena ney, oye ys , 10 O Pe Pag ern 20to27 . 19 QO 


New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone Number, 1389. seep amend cack eames Liverpool.’ 


ome were 
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: Fuse? THEO CRSA . -EXETER.—June’ 11.—For Building Stables and Altering 
Big IGt ma et « grublasdtl, 0 st glee > 7. .; ome at pec ments, “eves Mr. E. H. Harbottle,, 
; , Oa as rchitect, County Chambers, Exeter. 7 
Architect and i Contract Beporter. “GRAYS THURROCK.—June 13.—For Building Classroonys« 
and Alterations at Quarry Hill’ School. Mr. Geo. Waymouth,, 
Architect, 23 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

. HARROW.—June 14.—For Constructing Sewer. . Mr. €. Ri. 
CONTRACTS OPEN. Capon, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, High Street, Harrow. 
(oe am age! - HENLEY-ON-THAMES.—June 15.—For Building Schoo?.. 

ABERGAVENNY.—June 16.—For Building Vicarage, Goy- | Mr. A. B, Pinckney, Architect, 2 Clarence Street, Cheltenhamz 

tree. Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Borough Chambers, HORNCASTLE.—June 14.—For Alterations at Gasworks 


——— ee 


St. Mary Street, Cardiff. The Manager. ; 
ABERDARE.—June 14.—For Building Sixty Cottages. Mr. | ° HuppERSFIELD.—For Building Church and Schoo! a& 
E. Williams, 11 Clifton Street, Aberdare. Outlane. Mr. F. W. Dixon, Architect, Oldham. 
ACTON.—Juné 21.—For Laying Sewers, Painting Railings HUNSLET. — June 17.— For Building Offices. Messrs. 
and Collecting Dust and Refuse for One Year. Mr. D. I. | Ambler & Bowman, Architects, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 
Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton. Pa . KIno’s. LYNN.—June_ 17.—For Additions to Premises, 
BAILDON.—June 10.—For Building Two Houses. Messrs. | High Street. Mr. G. Kendrick, High Street, King’s Lynn. . 
Walker & Collinson, Architects, 13 Piece Hall Yard, Bradford. KINGSTON.—June 21.—For Restoration of Church, Mr. 


BANSTEAD.—June 24.—For Additional Buildings at London Hooppell, Kingston, Devon. o 
County Lumatic Asylum. Mr. G. T. Hine, Architect, 35 LAINDON.—June 18.—For Building Two Cottages, Whelps: 


Parliament Street, Westminster. Farm, Messrs. Holland & Son, Architects, Newmarket. 
BILSTON.—June 16.—For Works at Public Baths. Mr. | - LEEDS.—June 14.—For Wall to St. Mark’s Churchyard. 
C. L. N. Wilson, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Bilston. The Borough Engineer.» 4 
BLACKBURN.—June 13.—For Building ‘Congregational | - LEEK.—June 15.—For Restating Roofs at Gasworks. The. 


School. Messrs.. Briggs & Welstenholme, Architects, Rich- Town Surveyor.’ -<. + are} 
mond Terrace, Blackburn. - ; E . LiTTLE EATON.—June 20.—For Constructing Filter Tunnei. 
BLACKFRIARS.—June 16.—For Additional Exits, Christ- | Mr. R. J. Harrison, Borough Surveyor, Derby. 


church Workhouse. Mr. E. M. Whitaker, Architect, 45 Fins- |  LLANDILO.—-June 14.— For. ‘Building Chancel and other 

bury Pavement, E.C. ~-.- °. | Works at Talley Parish Church, Rev. J. H. Lloyd, Talley 
BRAMLEY.—June 35.—For Building Eight Houses. Mr. | Vicarage, Llandilo. 

John Ross, Architect, ro Spring Terrace, Bramley, Leeds. LLANELLY,—June 30.—For Building Baptist Chapel. Mr. 
BRIDGEND.—June. 11.—For- Building Conservative Club. | T. Arnold, Stepney Street, Llanelly. 

Mr. G. F. Lambert, Architect, Bridgend. . LOCKERLEY.— June 15.—For Sinking Well, Building Reser— 


BRIGHTON.—June 10.—For Supply of Portland Cement for | voir, &c. Mr, R. Robey, Lockerley, Hants. 
One Year, and for Watering and Scavenging Streets, &c., for LoNnG EATON.—For Building Villa. Mr. E. R. Ridgway,, 


Three Years. Mr. F. J. C., May, Town Hall, Brighton. Architect, Long Eaton. | ; 
BuSHEY.—June 27.—For Constructing Iron and Stoneware MANCHESTER.—June 22.—For Foundations and Building, 
Pipe Sewers. Mr. Urban Smith, 28 Victoria Street, S.W. ~_ | Chimney Shaft. The Waterworks Office, Town Hall, Man-— 
CARDIFF.—For Building Biscuit Factory and Warehouse. | chester. eon ee 
Messrs. Veall & Sant, Architects, 6 Arcade Chambers, High MORLEY. -~ June 13.— For Building Six Terrace Houses. 
Street, Cardiff. : Mr..T. A, Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 
CARLISLE.—June 16.—For Additions to Stanwix Church. NORBURY.—June 20.—For Restoration of Chancel of 
Mr. C, J. Ferguson, Architect, Carlisle. Church, Mr. W. J.-H. Leverton, 10 Lancaster Place;., 
CARLISLE.—June 25.—For Building House, Moorville. | Strand, W.C. 
Mr. John Elliott, Moorville, Carlisle. OPENSHAW.—June 25.—For Building Public Hall and 
CASTLE CARY.—June 13.—For Constructing Sewer. Mr. | Library. Messrs. Beaumont, Architects, 10 St. James’s Square, 
Edward Cousins, Engineer, Palace Chambers, Westminster. Manchester. 
CHELL.— June 14.—For Building Boundary Walls, &c., at OXFORD.—June 11.—For Alterations to-School Premises... 
Workhouse. Mr. W. H. Walley, Architect, Queen Street, | Mr. H. W. Moore, Architect, 6 Beaumont Street, Oxford. 
Burslem. PECKHAM.—June 14.—For Supply and Erection of Un- 


CHICHESTER.—June 14.—For Construction of Mansard | climbable Hurdle Fencing and Gates. Mr. H. dela Hooke, 
Storey and New Roof to Infirmary. Mr. G. C. V. Inkpen, Archi- | London County Council, Spring Gardens, 5.W. 
tect, Chichester. PONTLLOGELL.—June 20.—For Rebuilding Portion of 
CHRISTCHURCH. —June 16.—For Additional Exits in Case | Bridge over the River Vyrnwy. Mr. G. A, Hutchins, County: 
of Fire, Christchurch Workhouse. Mr. E. M. Whitaker, | Surveyor, Newtown, North Wales. 
Architect, 45 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. PORTSMOUTH.—June 21.—For Additions to Board School, 
COCKERMOUTH.—June 16.—For Alterations and Additions | Arundel Street. Mr. Alfred H. Bone, Architect, Cambridge 
to Brandlingill. Mr. J. S. Seymour, Architect, 3 St. George’s | Junction, Portsmouth. 


Crescent, Stanwix, Carlisle. RICHMOND.—June 17.—For Supply of Gravel, Flints,. 
CROSSNESS.—June 13.—For School Buildings. Mr. H. de | Broken Granite, &c. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Borough Surveyor,, 
la Hooke, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. Richmend, Surrey.’ 
CROSSNESS.—June 14.—For Building School at Main ROCHDALE.—June 18.—For Cotton Storage Shed. Tie 
Drainage Pumping Station. The Architect, County Hall, | Engineer to the Canal Company, Rochdale. 
Spring Gardens, S.W. ROCHDALE.—June 20.—For Building Storage Shed and 
CWMBACH.—June 10.—For Building House and Stable. | Supply of Girders, Columns, &c, Mr. W. Thornber, Canah 
Mr. John Evans, 17 Bridge Road, Cwmbach, Aberdare. Yard, Rochdale. 


THE BLACKMAN VENTILATING C0., LTD., 


Having acquired an extensive and special experience in handling many thousands.of successful _ _ : 

Installations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, TH: ELECTRIC BLACKMAN 

Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matte 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


© WARMING AnD VENTILATING [(/@: 


a ‘ ; any proposed or existing building. a 
y } All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever BUACKMAN 
Electric Current is avai'able for driving, can be avoided by using the 7 


BLECTRIC BLACK MAW, 


TRADE MARK i Or BLACKMAN FAN and ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
Besides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


Head Office:—63 FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C. Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASSW 


TRADE MARK 
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MIMI 


ROTHBURY. anja I5 jon or  Retddices Two Houses: Mr. G.} BURTON-ON-TREN rT, 


reals  esenud doco) | f Buildings for Plant for’: 
Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwicks.0« 4% Z | Fou Suppl gad Construction o g 
ae a Art School. Mt RJA. cture of Sulphate, of Ammonia atpthe Gasw 
ee TON For Builling Science nese +i i lwetpore: Road; for the Town Council) Mr. Fo LOR MS- 
STs ALBANS. —June 15.—For Additigné: gt “School and DEN, RECS sats + ne ea ee 
Building Teacher's House. -MrioTy FY er St. Peter's “J. &T. elby, Burton-on-Trent. . £93 
Street, St. Albans. xe el | J. Varlow, Burton-on-Trent. . . ., A909 ~ 773 Mee 
ee H. Slater, Ashby-de-la-Zouch” oo ae Pago ae 


STANLEY. —June 10,—For Building’ Houses, Flats, &é. Mr. 


G.. A. Kerrick-Walker, Architect, 33 piguas Road, New-| ©: HODGEs, Burton-on-Trent’ taciepled ~ + 663 10 8 


-castle-on-Tyne. For Building Dwelling-house, with Boundary bid gg abe 
‘: - &e., “Burton-on-Trent. Mr. Rs STEVENSON, Architect, 

St. ANNE’S-ON-SEA.—June seit ‘Supply of: Cast-iron 2) 
‘Pipes. Mr. Henry aloes 26 Cooper Street, Manchester.’ eee Chambers, Burton-on- aes . Quantities ‘by 


STROUD.—June 15.—For Building Crate Pavilion. | Mr. TL Rdtrarts Barone bene ole 


io 12 S710 10 0 
‘V. A, Lawson, 9 Rowcroft, Stroud, G. Kennard, Burton-on-Trent .. inf + <078.59 0 
TRALLONY.—June 15.—For Building: Nichia » Messrs. ““'T Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent esas OD 
‘W. & T. Williams, Architects, Brecon.» ". T. Chamberlain, Burton-on-Trent. i Pe: uy 4 REO 
TREHARRIS. —June 10.—For ‘Building Hotel. Mr. T. W.A. Stevenson, Burton- -on-Trent ' “ 520 020) JOLFO 
‘Roderick, Architect, Aberdare. | J. & T. W. Selby; Burton-on-Trent ‘ » 61915 0 
WALSALL.—June 17.—For. Building» Cemetery. Chapels, | . E. Wigley, Burton-on-Trent . ' ¢ « 607° 0 ¢ 
Entrance Lodge, &c. The Borough Surveyor, Bridge Street, R.. Kershaw, Burton-on-Trent, .. : au$92.50 O 
Walsall. G. Hodges, Burton-on-Trent... F «575.9. 0 
WEST BROMPTON.—June 14.—For Painting, Whitewashing, BURWASH. ; : 
Cleaning, &c., at the Infirmary. Mr. H. Saxon Snell, Archi- | For Erection of Stabling, Outbuildings and Gheestionsaj Bur- 
tect, 22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery,Lane, W.C. wash, Sussex, for Mr. A. Jarvis, Mr. H. PERCY MONCK-. 
WESTMINSTER. — For Supply of..English,,Timber. | Sec- TON, F-R>1.B.A., Architect, 32 Walbrook, ides #9 
etary, London Road Car Company, 9 Grosvenor.Road, West- SiLustedi&e Son ide: oe 2 yqintlns, »£558 9 6 
minster, S,W. S. Piper ; : ‘ a ey a’! %88°§20 10x10 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—June 24.—For Building.Board School. T. DRAY (accepted Mat ae ee 
Mr. T. H. Fleeming, Architect, 5 Waterloo Road South, Wolver- CARLISLE. 


Hampton. For Erection of New Boiler-house. 3 
. R. Johnston, ‘brick and masonwork . 9 4, % £380 ae) 
Stansfield, ironwork . ; aot : « 26" 090 
TENDERS. J. Hindson, joinerwork ‘ ; - .  ESESzICS 0 
Tee Nanson, slating . oere sae ght . +) 14518 0 
ABERDEEN. J..Wilsons plumbing . .«....° ¢ ysl. nas 8. Se weete SO 
‘For Works in Lowering Union Terrace, Aberdeen, for the David Canning, painting . : Rares py 7 5 18 0 
Town Council. Total, . ot. ART AIO 
Duguid . : 5 e : ; . ~ £1,498 0 0 ’ : 
C, Gordon ‘ : ned : . » 1,445 0 0 CURK. 
A. Milne & Son : : P P 1,417. 0 O| For Building Wing to Convent of Marie Réparatrice, Cork. 
Pringle & Slessor , A ‘ 5 : ~  1,305\-vosse Mr. S. F. HYNES, F.R.I.B.A.;. Architect, 41 South Mall, 
Leslie Smith . = > Sen EO 70. Cork, . 
RODERICK M‘KAy (accepted) . nt & p07, 281 77-95 E. & P. O’FLYNN, Cork (accepted). 


ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS.|| Heenre To aly HEATING | 
puiper's | tye SY APPARATUS, 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air. 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


4 Patent Apparatls 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. 


Reeommended by many of the most eminent 
Architects throughout the Unit the United Kingdom. 


zi Every kind of Heating Appliance 


Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesley, 
near Manchester. 


_ ||sToves AND’ FIRE GRATES. 


AND EVERY KIND OF 
Hot Water Heaters. 


Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Water 


| FRICTION ‘HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”. SMITH’S 
SPRING FiINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


‘ta 


——— pitied a E . 
Considerable Reduction in Prices , CON aN SHOW ROOM ISB. ‘QUEEN VICTORIAST EX. | 
Improved Design and Action.’ G. WRIGHT P24 Co. as applied to. Truro Cathedral, Londonderry 


—— 


5 Beccce Ser 


Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Kil- 

BE a oe a ep phoebe Sioa. aR more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandsworth 

WRITE FOR. PRICES. Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- and Clapham Baer ee ieee 
pi. Sethe ti pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, Eton; Corpus LOD ee ire EAR 


Le Raili & Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratison application to 
JAN US bi WO RKS, QU FEN’S ROAD, Heating and Fentitating, ey a: Water Work, J OHN GRU NDY, 


‘oil Cases, 


“ce B t; ” . ’ . 3 
BATTERSEA. “THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE ”|.. .Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 
| , 
RDN OS von aa mnomaon | With. Taifsing Write, 30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 
LU. Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London W.C, _ WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854, ‘N.B. _Perfoct Success  Gnunnr, Lospow: No Pay. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


CORK — continued. DURHAM —continued. 


For Building Doctor’s FeaIEReS FIBRE, co. Cork, > Mr,, For Alterations, and ,Additions at the Workhouse, ‘Durham. * 
* COAKLEY, Architect, Car at Mr. WM, Fox; Architect, Durham, 
Coffey, Midleton Eos Keds 114 0 0| W. Wardropper, Durham 4 » os re h44d- OF Oo 
Connell, Cork . eae ag TOO Ora F. Gibson, Durham, ; ‘ 434. .0.0 
r. Barry, Blackrock . us: - » 1,030. 0 0 W. & R. Blackett, Bishop Auckland . : » 417 a o 
S. Wakefield, Cork — ne ot OGL. OO T. Coates, Durham 5 g » 395 o 
D. Forp, Ballincollig cepted Ne | 8 eee ge td OO J. WHITE, Langley Moor (accepted ie , «5385/41 7 ° 
Lynch, Youghal - A , gibi (oe Sas Architect’s estimate , ° 2 ‘ ‘ ~ 400 0 G 
Shea, Dripsey ee Me ar te ey DUNSTON. 
Architect's estimate. . . » + +» (835.0 ©] For Sewerage Works, Dunston, for the Whickham Local Board. 
COVENTRY. Mr. JOHN DIMSDALE, Surveyor, Whickham. 
For Building. Corn Stores, Cottage, &c., Grey Friars Lane, T. Heaton, Dunston ., 4 P ‘ ; ~ £317 1:10 
Coventry, for Messrs.. Johnson & Mason. - Mr.. HERBERT G. Bailey, Sheriff Hill. 5 ° ; . 290 10. E 
W. CHATTAWAY, Architect, Coventry. a G. E. Simpson, Newcastle . > ° ote OF dees 
T. Worwood, Coventry oF : (eh BGI§6 70046 W. Scott, Hammel Knowes : r or 220 Leta gabeiey 
Hallam. & Co., Coventry... : 3 ged ,f50°-0- O Nicholson & Elliott, Gateshead . é . » 269 IO .O, 
C. Haywood, Coventry ge : »  <tneer 095: oF .O Noble & Waugh, Dunston : : Bitte A ese ei 
G. Hill, Coventry . ‘ . 4 1,042 0:0 J. J. & J. Rosson, Jesmond (accepted : tel £ tc ee whi 
Cc, GARLICK, Coventry (accepted Nad acces 980 oO W. Adamson, Heaton , F , : A a 22080 Fa 
- CUDWORTH. EAST GRINSTEAD. 
For Building Six Dwelling-houses, Cudworth. Messrs, WADE For Main Sewer Extension and other Works, for the Local 
& TURNER, Architects, Pitt Street, Barnsley. Board. Mr. W. W. GALE, Surveyor, East Grinstead. 
A. J. Straker, ‘Cudworth, builder . ¥ £7360 "e J. Neave, Forest Hill . , : : . . £989 0 0 
W. Jessop, Cudworth, carpenter . 2. © 276 0 0} ‘W.H. Steere ' . ricegatr Aohaly sehaas Oe Ra SR y Ane shel 2. 
C, H. Marshall, Barnsley, plasterer . : SAMOS 0 J. Morris, Ashurst Wood ; : : a 2100-0 
M. Fleming, Barnsley, slater * i. ~ §52 10 0 W. H. Holman & Co., 5 Da ae A : : » 705. OF: Oo 
Rogers & Squire, Barnsley, plumber and glazier 2215 +O C. Rice i : j : ; aga Os O 
Stephenson. & Son, Barnsley, painter. F at 2014072 O H. Drury, Haro z ‘ s 4 : . JOO. 0 oO 
DAWLEY. E. Steere . docs Beng eps . » 679 10 6 
For Lock-up and Police Dwellings, Dawley. Mr. A. :T. DAVIS, W. Woodham, Sydenham a a A ; . 669° 0 0 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E:, County Surveyor, Shrewsbury. Quan- P:-PETERS, Horsham (accepted ) . ; r(O054 O10 
tities by County Surveyor. W. H. Wheeler, Southwark oe : 624 0 0 
T. France, Shrewsbury. ; ‘ 7 ‘ zs 542 0 0 Engineer’s estimate . : . , ' 2 O97, 20-8 
MA Matthews, Nantwich 5 : : é 531 12 0 GREAT HORTON. 
T. Morris, Shrewsbury , : : : - 510.0, O| For Bakery, Warehouse, &c., at Central PES» for the reat 
H. Price, Shrewsbury . . . : . App Di Gara Q Horton Industrial Society, Limited. ., Jy DRAKE 
R. Millington, Oakengates . : . 486 0 0 Architect, Winterbank, Queensbury. 
W. REYNOLDS, Stafford (accepted ) ‘ ; 2 ABO 0.20 Cae Tenders. 
DURHAM. O. Booth, mason . : : : ; £535) 107 OF 
For Additions to St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, near Durham. die Smithies, slater : : : te hoz hi © 
Messrs. PUGIN & PuGIN, Architects. T. Milnes, plumber and glazier A : . » 48 0 © 
J. G. Gradon, Durham. S. Sunderland, plasterer. : : : : a kat OO 
Cost over £2,000. Varley & Roebuck, painters ; : : : 613.0 


vowxan, non, |  b&ECTRIC LIGHTING. ae wesr ssczv 
DALSTON. STREET. 
um PAT E R S O N & C O O P E R, Telegraphic Address — 


Benen Ne T1S0, 8 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West Find Offices and Showrooms at the above addresg, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIO LIGHTING OR OTHER ELHOTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGE. 


& & 


N.B.—T. FREE. it : FRE FE M A N 3 N.B.—A moderate 


sa “sis | 202 PHENIX ST., ST. PANCRAS, LONDON, N.W. | seegczme tes 


Association, 


Quotations will be always kept at the 


giben: toe tastes WHITE GLAZED BRICKS & TILES (The Lane End Works, Lim.) a’ ne aa 
uantities a ew fF an 

Sarees che BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE BRICKS, COPINGS, &c. (P.& S. Wood.) Ghias Widiian’ 

ale, COLOURED GLAZED BRICKS (South Buckley Rock Brick Co. Lim.) se ide sa 


RED FACING PRESSED & SANDSTOCKS (Ellis, Partridge & Co.) 
London Offices and Show-rooms:— 200 & 202 PHCENIX STREET, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 


i) 


PATENT “PARQUET. PATENT SCHOOL DESKS. 
ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CO. 


= Te THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. == 


rem) Invented and Manufactured by Messrs, THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
chitects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:-GS OXFORD STREET), 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 
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SUPPLEMENT: 4c Soe 


Res = me cone CaN 
GREAT YARMOUTH. Ean LONDON. : ; 
for Additions at the Workhouse, Great Yarmouth. Mr. | For Rebuilding No. 16 Newman Street; Oxford Street, for Dr. 


ARTHUR -S. HEWITT, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 10 Regent Kirby. Messrs. T. W. PORTER & HILL, Architects. Shit g 
Street, Yarmouth. Quantities by Architect. Staines & Sons ..2itiouf! os aieht. Bare £5,569: oo 
Beckett, Yarmouth . t leg bee : £3,522. 0 O Perkins 322% ds. 3 : Sout oe -- 55 $5430. 07"0 
Batchelor, Stalham pees GOR et 3,500 0.10 | ~Woodwardi& Co. -. 2. s. /s ). | eee 

T. Howes, Yarmouth : : : ; cS, S00 See T. Rider & Son ; é : : « 51340 0 0 

J. F. W. Bray, Yarmouth . : L : Pee ge? 10226 A. & H. Bywaters ©. : : : ; - -5,220 0 0 
Pavy, Yarmouth : ; ; : ; 278, 21816 16 D. Charteris. ; a, : - . 5,185 0.0 
Cork, Yarmouth ; ; ; : : res $F2HH0 90 B. E. Nightingale ; : . "065 3 Oo 

J. H. HAwEs, Yarmouth (accepted) . 3 . 3,025 I0 oO Worsley. 5 ress ‘ : f : . 4813 0 0 
Barnard, Yarmouth (w/‘hdrawn) . : . 2,556 14.0 W. Downs ; ; : ; : ‘ » 4,800 0 oO 

"4p JoMorterain =) 282 lke 2449). 2508 | 
KEARSNEY. 2 For Superstructure and Finishings to Great Trinity Lane, for 

or Alterations and Additions to House, Kearsney, Kent, for Mr. W. H. Gray. Mr. H: COWELL Boyes, Atchitect. 
Rev. T. W. Ewing. Mr. H. PERCY MONCKTON, F.R.1.B.A., Brown, Son & Blomfield-. .. -. ; £3,379 0 0 
Architect, 32 Walbrook, E.C. J. Smith & Son. ; pe m8: : ; . 8,147 0 0 
W.T. Adcock, Dover. 1 yea ae the AEOO 0610 B. E. Nightingale ..~ .. 0 5. +. 0, 2 aes eee 
T. J. CHAMBERLAIN, Dover (acceffed) «4480 2070 Kilby & Gayford —. ; 3 ; j . 7,934 0. 0 
T. Boyce .. ; A ; ; ; : - 7,890 0 0 
KENDAL. ’ 

or Building Three Houses, Gillingate, Kendal, for Mr. W. ees & Son. are@wa0n .* <..9%)727e ems 
Glasgow and Mr.-J. W. Patrick, Mr. JOHN. STALKER, OUS GE SONS)) 6 ie) seek ho ee 
Architect, Kendal. Grover & Son . . . . . . . 7,680 0.0 
Accepted Tenders. Gubitt aie) oe . 2 i : ° * 2620-0 0 

‘W. Dixon & Sons, excavating, walling, masonwork and slating. Ashby & Horner — . . . . - 7,515 9 9 
H. Collett, carpenter and joinerwork. Patman & Fotheringham . ; : ; 5 71363 oO 

J. R. Tanner, plumbing, gas and water fitting. | r Gould & Brand. . . . . : = a eet 

Ny aire meen ada * org Me Lene Camcien Aictiee aaa 

, ; ! ; ; 
Lyon & Nicholson, plastering. Mr. 7.0. Abbot. | 

KIRBY MOORBIDE. Dove Bros. ‘ ; ; ? : ; - £4395 90 O 

tor Works of Water-supply to Village of Hutton-le-Hole, for Holloway Bros. , ; : A : -, 4,352,040 
the Kirbymoorside Rural Sanitary Authority. Charteris . : d ; . ; » 5 ae¥se: slp Sat sede 

T. Place, Kirbymoorside  . : : ; .£250 0 0 ee & Gaymore. , z : 2, Te. eae 
Ashby & Horner ; E 5 , A ++ 4,1005¢o) 40 

LANCASTER. : 
“oc Alterations to Benching Arrangements at the Council- BE Nigh oe . : . « 3,990 2 4 


wt gga 
Beers ont esti ed) 4 ; ; £135 § 0 For Several Works in Building new Church House, and Resto- 


ration to the Church of St. Mary’s, Clapham, for the Revds. 


LEEDS. John Bennet and Edward O’Laverty. Mr. J. FRANCIS 

ior Warks, for the Gas Committee of the Leeds Corporation. BENTLEY, Architect. Quantities by Mr. A. G. Gate. 
Exhauster, Botler-house and Chimney. Colls & Sons . ‘ i : ; a £20,504 pre 
W. Nichelson & Son : , : LAU IIS 210. -O Lawrence : . : ; : : . 20,280 0-9 
Gasholder. Higgs & Hill . : 2 ; ‘ : . 19,890 0 0 
Clayten, Son & Co., Limited . : ‘ - 34,790 0 0 Nightingale. : ; 3 3 : « 19,300 307 © 


tncrusta=Udalton. “SPECIAL ART TINTS” and 


“PLAIN GROUNDS.” Colours same all through Material. Perfect in Quality & Colour. - 
INDESTRUCTIBLE AND INEXPENSIVE. 
Write for Samples, Illustrations, and Price Lists, to 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO., LIM. (Sole Patentees and Manufacturers), — 


2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
Telegrams —“ LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONNON.” Telephone—No, 3769. 


THE DENSMORE. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. ART METAL WORK. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come} Qrpnamental Wrought-Iron 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter Work. 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 

will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give : : * 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before| Gas and Electric 
purchasing any other. Light Fittings 

The Machine may then be returned if not 1 kinds. ~ 

j : of all kinds. 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 


without extra charge—thus one DENSMORE per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machi 


AND _* 
ESTIMATES 
ON APPLICATION, 


London Sample < 
Room :— 


49 Farringdon St., E.¢. 
coir. 0. M. HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


chines. 
NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK. * 
If you require anything in Typewriting Supplies, 
give us a calland look over our stock. We have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 


promptly executed by a corps of i operators. A LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE 
The Densmore Typewriter C0., Ltd. ARCHITECT " will be for warded on application to 


51 CRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
Tuition Free to Shorthand Writ licati 
at Office. Telephone No iiss PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


rs ‘ 
wie Ce ne PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Oharged Solely with Animal Charcoal, Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, . Yortable 
q and superior to any others. Vide Professor Frankland's Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866 ; November 1867; © _ Filters. 
a : and May 1870, The Lancet, January 12, 1867. i ; 
so, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. | 
Price, £1 10s. and upwards. _ Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s..to £3. 


i Patronised ard used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, b H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
Hi baer Rr fee Duke + Oonnavght at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke.of Oambridge, the élite ofthe Medical Profession, and at the 
Dea aniap allthe Bote ane oe it. Mi oP hi Cousumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, 


cy 
shed by the School Board for L . 
Water-Testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. Cat aud ie ee $4 94; BEES SEP. taeeehols que Range Eeesass oe ms 


157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somérset House), LONDON, 


cee 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LON DON continudd: Tit ta) 


For Erection of Proposed: Albert Palace 


Halley. Mr. W. J. CHAMBERS, Architect. : 


LONDON—continued. 
Mansions, for Mr. I. For Preposed ‘New Drill ‘Hall, Offices, &c., for Lieutenant- 


Colonel A. J.” Bowen, ‘Commanding. Mr. R. _A. BRIGGs, 


Martin Wells & Co. AOR - £12,550 0 0 F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
Higgs & Hill . : : . . . »11,640 0° 0 Harrison & Spooner. : : ; . £6,332 0 0 
Garlick & Hortons «c.g ss 0 fe on cet es BT,GGh sO 0 Balaam Bros. : . Gpeae eo 
H. & E. Lea : a : . « °11,218 -0.°0 H. L. Holloway : : - 5,986 0 0 
Prestige & Co. : ‘ F : . 11,060..0 ‘0 Holloway Bros. §. : , : . 5,886 0 0 
Kirk & Randall °. : 3 + 11,044.'0 0 Turtle & Appleton . : » 66. 872% G*cO 
‘Holloway Bros. ; P tte . . 10,914 0 “oO Kirk & Randall : ah te 4 - §791.%0-%0 
‘Oldeney & Sons. ; , : 2 - 10,900 0 0 Nightingale : $770 1x0 
Chappell . ; ; 3 é : < . 10,377. 0 ©| For Artisans’ Dwellings, Brief Street, Burton Street, Camber- 
‘Turtle & Appleton . A ; a - fig 910;30457 0:70 well, for the Tenant Co- -operation, Limited. 
B. E. Nightingale . : ; 10,218 0 oO Clarke & Bracey ; ms ; ; -£3,580 0 0 
For Reinstating after Fire Brawtyen’ s Wharf Rhtherhithe, for oe ightingale =. 6 wl » 3,499 90 0 
the Liverpool, London and Globe Insurance Company. Stimpson _. . - 3,337 9 0O 
Hunt £5,405 0 0 Dupont, Colchester . 2,975 © oO 
SMarsland ”. i : : : 5,165 Sa beeere leita ‘ ene ore) 
. res o-operative Builders a in: ° 
i. & Bracey : ‘ : : Hee E For Foundations, &c., of Block L of the Proposed Hee Record 
‘ ? ‘ : ; i ‘ ratte Office Extension, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works 
Smith & Son . . ‘ - a - 4,638 0 oO 2 
Nightingale 4,550 0 0 and Public Buildings. 
: : 3 ; : ; eet W. T. Botterill ‘. ; A, : : : £5,921 
5:9 o 0 
For New Store Room at 22 Dorset Street, Baker Street, for Kirk & Randall £ : ‘ : ' 4,740 0 0 
Messrs. Day, Son & Hewitt. Mr. W.. F.. POTTER, M. Wells & Co. . ws. : . 4,660 o* 0 
Architect. Dove Bros. . ae 4,495 oO 
Polden, London . A ° ‘ . e ° £235 oOo oO D. Charteris ‘ 4,395 oO 
H. H. Evans, Marylebone . ado swy 164%0-01; J. Mowlem& Co... 200 MO... 4,299 0 0 
F. DAWES, Peckham Rye (accepted) . 145.0 9] Holland& Hannen. =... , 4,293 0 0 
for Erecting and Completing New Warehouse and Stables, Perry & Cox: *. : : 4,292 ome) 
situate at Storehouse Wharf, Ratcliff. Mr. CHAs. DUNCH, J. T. Chappell . s 410G SOO 
Architect. Quantities by Mr. J. F. Wesley, 294 Romford Foster & Dicksee . 4,100 0 oO 
Road, Forest Gate. Higgs & Hill 3,844 0 0 
J. Greenwood . : eS ; -. £5,098 0 0 B. Nightingale . : 3,694 0 0 
J. Morter . £255,067: 6.00 W. Brass & Son 3,573 0 O 
B. E. Nightingale - 4,985 oO o| For Erection of New Factories and Offices, at Messrs. Grindley 
Harris & Wardrop 4,958: #10. O & Co.’s Tar and Resin Distillery, Poplar. Mr. H. PERCY 
Lawrance & Son : ‘ * 4,936 0 oO MONCKTON, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Be Walbrook. 
Ashby Bros. AGISS 9.0 W. B. Briant £1,384 Io oO 
Stimpson & Co. 4,854 0 0 Harrison & Spooner. : 1,189 0 0 
Brown, Son & Bloomfield. 4,820 0 oO HARRIS & WARDROP (accepted ) 118 3 0.0 
Ashby & Horner 4 4:702 C2620 Ironwork. 
Munday & Sons EN 4582 0 7) Croggon&Co. . | 506 10 6 
Perry & Co... 2 435291, 0x *O Gospel Oak Co... 494. 00 
SCHARIEN & Co. (accepted ) 5045403." O60 F. BRABY & Co. (accepted ) 469 I0 Oo 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.O. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.c.| METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S. 
Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reports] “ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed an and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LI LITHOGRAPHY. 
Certificate eae for Instalments, 33.; or with Receipt, 53. 
L OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 


SPRAGURE’S Tances, upon application, or stamped directed 
preventer: 


lEwa YtS 346 EustowR? 


Hor Lightning *” 


BATH 


in 5 Minutes. Ge Ser. 


5 a 
2 f yy 2 
= | ee 
ia ao 
ad 

& a 
= z 
= im 
« = 


AVENARITS. 

World-famed Preservative of Wood, Ropes, &c., 
and Preventive of Dampness in Walls. 
Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Poard 
of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &c., &c, 


ANTIOXIDE 


(Registered). 
Sure preventive of Rit on all kinds of Iron, Steel, and 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood orIron. Pro- 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 
the weather, Stig ary ee tor Pe coe Enamel Paints, 


PETERS, BARTSCH & 00. DERBY, 10 


Or their authorised A. 


AE ON ane wea Mister dace dcwrst ne tee | 
YoEee. XLVI. OF THE SOE ROT: RP. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
prica 12s. 6d, | 


Handsowely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered; 
Office : 175 Strand, London, E.Cf 


QUANTITIES, c., LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with despatch. . COMPLETE fsa d ata 
OR WIRING ONLY (°22“Az25 


GIVEN. 
“(48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 
STRODE & Co. {7 si-Pauls Churchyard, E.C. 


}LONDON. 


STONE DEPOT. 
GETHING & GRICE, 


Merchants in every description of Building 
and Monumental Stone. 


Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
Colour and Durability. 


London Offices: 201 WARWICK RD. 
And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Oorrectly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 


and enlarged for 1892. 
Now ready, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, é&c., sent on application, 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


ey A EEN PLANS. &o., best style, 
Flooring. o pi Ser 5 
REGD. No. 65508, L£ . SHAKESPEARE 
SoloProiiitern- A PRINTING WORKS&, 
NIGHTINGALE & CO., e ; BIRMINGHAM, 
Gt. Grimsby. = f 
SPECIALTY— O 
** Baltie 
Redwood.” J J TIP i Re EL & OS 
Prize Medal, 


Mannutfactuxers of 


}OHARCH PARNITARE 


Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 
Banitary Exhibi- 
tions, 1885 and 1836, 


FAMOUS FRIEZE 
-OF BAUDOIN’S 


Will be Published by Subscription, 
S Gd. the Set of Five «Pieces. 
. ORDER AT ONCE. 


RwARS apace ie oO TENN W.C. 


UANTITIES, &c, HLECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, at about half the cost.. Technical 
accuracy guaran eed. Send for specimen and_prices 

“ Quantities’” Box, 14in. by 9in. by Sin. neat and strong, drop 
front, at 2s. 6d. each: six for 12s.; or made to order. Plans 
copied, reduced, enlarged, coloured.—W. HARDAKER, Electro- 
grapher, 21 Cursitor Street, H.C. 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W. 
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_ LONDON—continued,.— a aaa aes er ol 
For Rebuilding 51 Cheapside, for the Aérated Bread Co., 
Limited, Mr. Gro.’ EDWARDS, F.R.I.B,A., Architect, 
52 Cannon Street. ge : ; 


5; Knight . ° a > ® ’ a) ° £2,670 Oo oO 
Gy VWallins : A - : Sapa e sabe aes Gar ee 
Martin Wells & Co. . ‘ : ’ 2 » 2,499 0 O 
O, -Craske ~..*. 2." -. ~ ° > & 25350. 40 130 
Colls & Son > . RS aA 5 . . hegee Aely pola oes) 
1 OQHE TC CD. 8. 9 Se ay ee ° . lier 7 ie « fete 2 
Ward & Lamble PeF ° . ee eel: 3O-O 
eT . LCVERS., Hos ns P ° . . eel FO" Ono 
Stimpson & Co. : % 5 . . » 2,173 0 0 
SCHARIEN & Co. (accepted) . , ; wpa laoy 0, HO 


For Alterations at the Crown Public-house, 179 Pancras Road, 
for Mr. B. F. Forster. Mr. W. SECKHAM WITHERINGTON, 


F,R.I.B.A., Architect, 79 Mark Lane. 


Larke & Son / +5: <-$85 ane Sere Sa) We Ny) 

Spencerc.iCo. ": A OF 6, 597..0 0 

Courtney & Fairbairn . ; . othe #2: 54d. 0,0 

Rowe Bros. . > aeaines : och oe ae 8 '<500.-'0 <0 
NEWHAVEN. 


For Repairs, Drainage Works, &c., at Workhouse, Newhaven. 
Mr. W. A. MOLE, Surveyor, High Street, Lewes. 
Chapman, Newhaven . : . : . £218 10.0 
Fears & Son, Seaford... : 256 17. 0 
M. WootcGar, Newhaven (accepied ) 212. <0. oO 


RAWMABSE. 
For Construction of Gasholder at Gasworks, Parkgate, Raw- 
marsh, for the Local Board. 
R. & J. Dempster, Manchester. Sean eh seey OO 
' Brick Gasholder Tank. 
B. Bool, Rawmarsh . : ; . 248 0 0 


SWANSEA. 

For Erection of Two Shops and Premises, Alexandra Road, 
Swansea, for Mr. Jacob Jenkins. Mr. H. C. PORTSMOUTH, 
Architect, Swansea. Quantities by Architect. 


D. Jenkins, Swansea ; : : - £1,795 0 0 
Bennett Bros., Swansea . . 1,785 0.0 
T. Richards, Swansea. 1,783 15 11 
T. Watkins & Co., Swansea 1,690 0 0 
Lloyd Bros , Swansea 7,500.0 0 
H. Billings, Swansea 1337/0. .0" .O 
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Ee 
For Drainage of the Burgh of Markinch, -, - 
‘Wm. Chalmers, Burntisland 1.0 «ga © 0 £2)228--6 OF 
8S WIMBORNE, Mgbter = “le 
For Alterations and Additions’ to Stabling, &c., at Canfor 


npn 
eran 


Manor, Wimborne, Dorsetshire, for Lord Wimbome. 
Messrs. ROMAINE, WALKER & TANNER, Architects. . 
Cornish & Gaymore. °. ; : : » £8,344 0.0 
Boyce OCERE oe ’ “8 ° ° ° ° r) 7,952 10 : o 
Holloway Bros. is eile 4 ° » 7,923 10 © 
Nightingale “ “e ° rts e ® ry 75791 °o.0 
Lovett, Wolverhampton oe oe on ag meee 
McWilliam, Bournemouth ~~, ; : » 7,050.17 47 
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THE Plans and Works Committee of the Edinburgh Towm 
Council recommend the building of a police and fire station in 
Canaan Lane. iQ 

THE preparations are being made for opening the new 
Midland Railway Station at Leicester. The cost, with new 
lines, &c., will be about 150,000/. 

THE Jndian Engineer says the new Government House at ; 
Rangoon was to cost 4,64,000 rs, _ The plans and estimate were 
submitted to the Government of India, which approved of the 
design and of the estimate generally, but returned the latter 
unsanctioned because in certain points it was incomplete. It 
is now being revised, and in the meantime the Government of 
India has sanctioned the foundations of the building being com- - 
menced at once in anticipation ofthe formal sanction of the ~ 
estimate, in order that they may be got in before the rains. 
The revision of the estimate will probably reduce the cost to 
4,50,000 rs. “yy 

AT Sheffield the Midland Railway Company have recently 
erected two immense good sheds about a mile below the pas- 
senger station, which are to be used as a temporary station 
whilst their goods depét is'being remodelled. This depot was 
formerly the passenger station, and though it has been added 
to from time to time, it is now found altogether inadequate. 
The present buildings are to be swept away except a bonded 
warehouse, which was erected some twenty years ago at a cost 
of 30,000/., and others and larger ones are to take their place. 
The cost of the works will be about 130,000/, 


a 


“SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT 
secre oe 112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow eet- 
vey > ting ; test 1,000 Ibs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
& Cardiff and Hereford Water 
& Works. 
4 Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floorsand StreetPaving. 


i 
# “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
= Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapestCement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical TestsFree. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunbal!, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
Bxive Liss Lig, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


INGTON & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chambers 


ASPHALTE 


AND 
FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
Hhite Silica Paving. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Limé- 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES, 
always. on hand. 


JOHN DALE, - 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalledfor Quality ,Colour, and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 


London, 1862. 
“Model Dwelling,’’ News 
castle Exhibition ,1887. 

y) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
ine DEEP OLIVE GREEN, 


DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPHUIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED, 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
 IENGINEERS, &c., 
Britannia Works,Wharf Road,City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulare 
f <sent post free), 


THE 


LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 
ESTAB.) LIMITED. ; 11872. 
— a R. i F 
Telegrams:— ff </Ae Telephone;-— 
“HMMER, CONDOR.” TG om 


EDRMOE seit. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roo 
Lawn Tennis Courts &c. 3 ws 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Is the Best Material for Road- 
ways, Footways, 

Damp Courses, Roofing's, Ware- 
house Floors, Basements, 
Stavles, Coach-Houses, 
Slaughter - Houses, 

Breweries, 
Lavatories, 


from the Offices, — 

14 to 16 

PALMERSTON 

4 BUILDINGS, 

ULB BROAD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


-BLOCK PAVING 


(Mr. Wuitr’s SysTzem), 
===| For Churches, Schools, 
fiices, &c. 
Estimates and full particular 
Si on application to 
{| THOS. GREGORY & CO, 
Z\\\ Woop Pavinc anp STEAM 
; Joinzry Works, 
Clapham Junction,’S.W- 
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Office: 175 Strand, Londen, W.C, 
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AT their last-meeti rovements Committee of the 
Aberdeen Town ULE Cem Messrs. Brown & 
Watt, architects, of a large block of buildings at the corner of 
King Streét and Jasmine Terrace, subject to sonte alterations, 
which were left to the city architect to arrange. 

THE first meeting of the’ trust@és’ under the will of the late 
Mr. Thomas Lockerby, brassfoundér, Glasgow, and of Derwent 
Villa, Addiscombe; Surrey, ‘who left 30,0007. to erect alms- 
houses neat Edinburgh, has just béen held, and a committee 
«vas appointed to go over suitable sites for the‘buildings to be 
érected, and report toa futuré meeting. Two thousand pounds 
is provided for the purchase of land and 4,800/. for the erec- 
tion of the Houses, each containing ‘three or four rooms and 
kitchen. a Oe 

THE Local Board of Gillingham’ have adopted plans by Mr. 
&. E. Bond, architect, for the Technical Institute proposed to 
be erected by the side of the présent Board offices at a cost for 
building of 2,400// The Board have’ applied to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 2,500/. 


TRADE NOTES. 


MEssRs. JACKSON & Son, heating and ventilating engineers, 
f 65 Moor’ Street, Birmingham, have just completed the 
heating and ventilation of the new. Board Schools, Coventry. 
The plan adopted has been attended with thoroughly satisfac- 
tory results. Fresh air is taken in’at a shaft several feet from 
the ground-floor level, andis| drivensby a large fan along. the 
Warious air-flues under the.ground-floor, and enters each class- 
room upon the ground and: first floor under the windows, The 
air in cold weather is warmed by means ‘of low-pressure hot- 
water pipes fixed in the various air-flues, and coils of pipes 
fixed in the’ recesses under ‘the large windows in each class- 
room. Inthe summer time the rooms are ventilated by the 
same means, except that the air is allowed to enter unwarmed. 
The air thus forced into each of the classrooms, corridors, &c., 
is driven out by the same force up extract shafts from openings 
near the floor level in each room on the opposite side to that 
at which it enters, and then into the main exhaust air-trunks in 
the roof, which are connected with the tower, and so passes 
away. For summer ventilation, openings are provided in each 
room near the ceiling. The fan is driven by a powerful gas- 
engine, and is so regulated as to change the air in the whole of 
he building three times per hour, this being equal to passing 
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930,000..cubic- feet of fresh air through the. schools each :hour 
the apparatus is working. The heating power is. derived from 
two large boilers, fixed in the basement, of sufficient power to 
maintain a temperature of 60 to 65 degrees in the roomis in ‘the 
winter months with a constant change of air. aa) 

» THE very large schools of»St. Michael, Buckinghanr Palace 
Road and Ebury Square, London, W., are being warmed and 
ventilated throughout by means of ‘the patent warm-air grates, 
made and ‘supplied by Mr. John Grundy, 30 Duncan Terrace, 
City Road; London, and Tyldesley, Manchester. : 

THE Improvements Committee of the Aberdeen Town 
Council have decided to give the work of lowering Union 
Terrace to Mr. M‘Kay, contractor. The work consists of the 
excavation of 3,344 cubic yards of roadway and 883 square 
yards of causeway, and the laying down of 1,872 square yards 
of road bottoming 8 inches deep, and 1,688 square yards of 
macadamising, together with the relaying of 358 yards of cause- 
waying. The granite pavement, 487 yards long, will also have 
to be lifted and relaid, as well as 503 yards of paving additional, 
so as to make the pavement fully twice the breadth it is at 
present. ". 

A NEW water supply scheme for Dyce village has been 
carried out by the members of the Aberdeen District Com- 
mittee of the County Council, with a committee of Dyce rate- 
payers, at a cost of between 1,400/. and 1,500/. The water is 
obtained from-springs on the Parkhill and Kirkhill estates. 
The engineering part of the work in connection with the new 
supply has been discharged by Messrs. Walker & Duncan, 
Aberdeen, Mr. George Scott acting as clerk of works ; while 
the contractors were—for excavations and pipe laying, Mr. 
Roderick Mackay, Abergeldie Place; and for concrete work, 
Messrs. Fordyce & Co., Hutcheon Street West. 

THE Dundee Gas Commission has accepted tenders for 
work in connection with the buildings of the electric lighting 
station to the extent of 3,112/. Ios., and in. connection with the 
electric plant to the extent of 17,3307. 

THE Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have. definitely 
sanctioned the recommendation of the Committee of Works to 
spend 180,000/. extra in the improvement of the Canada, Hus- 
kisson and adjoining docks for the accommodation of Atlantic 
liners and other large vessels. 

UNDER the name of “ Anthydor,” the Anthydor Compound 
Company, Limited, have introduced a most excellent new 
sanitary washable paint, as the only genuine substitute for oil 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Siiver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


SIE LSESY’s 


MANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 


Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


Rapid Heating. 
the room. 


FOG. 


Ee Ee’s 


GRATES, & 
STOVES, =) 
-CALORIFER. & 


Central Heating Apparatus, 
ABSOLUTELY 
SMOKE-CONSUMING, 
attested by the National Smoke Abatement Institution, 
ECONOMY IN FUEL, 35 TO 45 PER CENT. 
FOR DWELLINGS, HALLS, 
and PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
Excellent Ventilation. No dust in| requirements. 
Perfect and simple Regulation of Warmth, 


40,000 in Use. 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
OORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Hntrance from Railway) 


BATH FREESTONES. 


Weare prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stoneson terms advantageous to Buyers. 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit all 


Summer-dried Stone for Winter use. 
All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO, (Sore Owners), 


Patented Everywhere. Particulars sent Free. 


Manufacturer, 95 & 97 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


i= § @ EAE; Iv g Workshops:—DEAN STREET, W. 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


49 Queen Victoria Street, E.C: 
GLASS of all kinds covered by the Policies of this Company. AMPLE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES, 
vee rT. GlassInsured in Transit. Glass Insured in Private Houses. 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRM. 


PROMPT REPLACEMENTS. 


Surveys and Estimates free. Ten per cent. of the Premiums returned every six yeara in cases where no claim has arisen. 


AGENTS WANTED.. | diberal Terms to Builders or Builders’ Foremen. Apply to Manager, 
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paint and distemper. The “ Anthydor” is being used in 
various parts of the kingdom, and is giving the greatest satis- 
faction. Its adaptability either to walls, wood or iron, and the 
fact of its being non-poisonous“and varnishable without size, 
ensure for it a universal employment. The company do not 
supply samples, as they are perfectly willing to give a written 
guarantee, if required, with every order executed, to the effect 
that should the compound prove other than they represent it to 
be no payment is required. “The company are contractors. to 
the Government, the London County Council, the Midland 


Railway Company, &c. 


VARIETIES. 


OvT of twenty-one candidates, Mr. Herbert A. Adye, M.S.A., 
junior partner of the firm of Adye & Adye, architects and sur- 
veyors, Town Hall Chambers, Bradford-on-Avon, has been 
unanimously elected surveyor for the town of Bradford, in the 
county of Wilts, rendered vacant by the resignation of Mr. J. 
Stansfield-Brun, C.E. Mr. Adye has also been appointed by 
the Wilts County Council as Assistant Surveyor of Main Roads 
in the Bradford District. 

THE Rural Sanitary Authority, Shipston-on-Stour, have 
called in Mr. J. Edward Willcox, C.E., of Birmingham, to 
report on the sewerage and sewage disposal of Blockley, 
Worcestershire, and to prepare a scheme for a supply of water 
for the district. 

AT the meeting of the Dundee Harbour Trustees it was 
resolved that 500 feet should be added to the cattle-jetty in 
course of construction at Carolina Port, and suitable sheds 
erected upon it. 

THE Carlisle Board of Guardians have applied to the Local 
Government. Board for permission to borrow 1,700/. for the 
purchase of new boilers at 1,451/., and the building of a new 
boiler-house at a cost of about 450/. i 

THE Indian Engineer says the Government of India has 
selected a site about four miles below Dera Ismail Khan for 
the construction of a permanent bridge to cross the Indus. 

ALSO, that not only is the Simla water-supply in a precarious 
way, but the municipal stone quarries are also becoming 
worked out, and the public have been warned that stone for 
cee purposes must in future be obtained from Native 

tates. 
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- CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


AN association has been formed in Germany {to organise 


excursion parties to visit the World’s Fair andj incidentally 


I 
| 


| picturesque, half-timbered English home of 


It is proposed 


Niagara Falls and a numberof the larger cities. 
and an expense 


to accomplish this within a period of sixty days 
of between 250 dols. and 300 dols.. 

THE reproduction of Columbus's caravel, the Saséa Maria 
is being built by the Spanish Government.at-the Carraca yard, 
at Cadiz. The keel was laid on March 1: The caravel’s 
dimensions are :—Length at.keel, 62 feet 4 inches ; length 
between perpendiculars, 75 feet 5 inches ; beam, 22 feet ; 
draught, 14 feet 8 inches. Great care is. being taken with 
details, and the instruments and appliances of the time of 
Columbus will be -in their places aboard the caravel. The 
Pinta and Nina, it is announced, are being reproduced by 
American capital, so visitors to the Exhibition will be able to 
see the “Columbus fleet” complete. The Spanish Govern- 
ment will provide crews for the three caravels, dressed as were 
Columbus’s sailors, and the trip across the Atlantic will be 
made under escort of a Spanish man-of-war. After participating 
in the naval review in New York harbour the caravels will pro- 
ceed to Chicago, After the Fair closes, they will remain the 
property of the United States. 

50,000 dols. monument to Columbus, designed by 
sculptor Howard Kretschmar, of Chicago, will be erected in 
Lake Front Park. It will bea statue in bronze, 20 feet high, 
surmounting a granite pedestal 30 feet high. 

VISITORS will be able to_go expeditiously from one part of 
the grounds to another and obtain advantageous views of the 
buildings. They may do this either in electric beats through 
the lagoons, or by the intramural elevated electric railway. 
The contract for the latter has been awarded. There will be 
five miles of double track, and stations at convenient points. 
The route, as mapped out, runs from one end to the other of 
the grounds in a sinuous course. 

GREAT BRITAIN’S building will be a typical specimen of a 
the time of 
Henry VIII., or about the period which the World’s Fair 
will commemorate. It will be 90 feet square, two storeys high, 
and built of red brick, heavy timber and yellowish terra-cotta, 
with red tiling for the roof. 

THE most conspicuous ornamental feature of the ducal 
palace in the city of Brunswick, Germany, is a huge quadriga 
or chariot, drawn by four horses abreast. It is of copper, and 
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“ TELEGRAMS— 
,, OOLITE” LONDON, 
OOLITE,” Batu. 


Head Offices: 


tl A 


LONDON pEPOoTs— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L. & S.W.R., NINE Ems, S.W. 


BATE. 


Xs Pp INCORPORATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE OCO., Ltd., 
wo 4, R. J. MARSH & CO., Ltd., 8S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 
QUARRIES, hey . gs QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. AY %&é& ¥ BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. ya Fae & Rw COMBE DOWN. 
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ORNGRIT. 2s 
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eisfere ARLEIGH DOWN. & eae Vs | winstmy Grounp. Registonda 
TBADE MARK 2 QB TRADE MARK 


FLUATE wu Hardening and Preserving Building Stones and Marbles, Apply to the BATH STONE FIRMS, Lt, BATH. 
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is the work of George Howaldt, who is the inventor of the ‘onsists of four shops, completely fitted with all the necessary 


process—one of great ingenuity and merit—by which it was 
made. The Brunswick Art Industry Society will reproduce the 
quadriga; quarter size. j 

THE Illinois. Woman’s Exhibition Board contemplates a 
novel exhibit as part-of its work, in the form of a model home. 
The women of Philadelphia have a project of similar character. 
They are raising money by subscription to erect and exhibit at 
the Fair a model “ Philadelphia Mechanic’s Home.” 

THE 60,000 dols. World’s Fair Appropriation which Greece 
has made will be devoted in large part to the preparation for 


| 


exhibit of reproductions in cast of the many famous specimens | 


of ancient Greek art now owned by the Government. 
casts, it is announced, will be presented to one or more 
American museums after the Fair closes. 


These | 


THE Exhibition probably will not have an Eiffel Tower or | 
, shops. These proved to us that the whole of the manufacturing 


anything approximating it in height, except the elevation to 
which the captive balloons will ascend.. There will be, how- 
ever, three observation towers, about 300 feet high, for the 
accommodation of visitors who want to take a bird’s-eye view 
of the grounds and buildings. These towers will be of elabo- 
rate design and beautiful in appearance, and will cost about 
200,000 dols. each, 


OUR TRADE RAMBLER. 


A FEW days ago, being in Wolverhampton, we had the plea- 
sure of inspecting the works of Mr. James Gibbons, the well- 
known lock manufacturer, of St. John’s Works. Mr. Gibbons 
personally conducted us through the various departments, and 
carefully explained the details of manufacture. We were much 
interested in all that we saw, and, considering the excellent 
machinery, all of which, we may add, is the latest and most 
approved of its kind, combined with thoroughly experienced 
mechanics, we are not surprised that Mr. Gibbons should still 
retain the reputation for first-class work which his firm has 
held for upwards of fifty years. 

We first inspected the show-room, which contains an exten- 
sive assortment of all kinds of locks and fittings suitable for 
any building, from a mansion to a cottage, the locks, finger 
and lock-plates, varying from exquisitely chased and moulded 
ormolu and gilt, costing upwards of thirty pounds per door, to 
the very cheapest stamped goods. 

The lock department, which we were ‘next taken through, 


7 


A 


kinds of Rim and Mortice Locks, 
Door Furniture, Sash and Casement 
Fittings, Swing-door Hinges, &c., 
kept in Stock. () 


~\ (Patent Bolt for Narrow Stiles.) 


HILL'S PATENT LOCKS AND 


é SZ Nii 


NOTICE. 


Buyers should 
satisfy 
themselves 
that Goods 
offered by 
other Firms 
do not infringe 

Hill’s 
Patent Rights. 


QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


lathes, drilling and pressing machines. We saw in these shops 
in process of manufacture the locks for the new asylum at Clay- 
bury ‘for the London County Counci]. This order, which was 
obtained in competition, contains over 2,100 locks, of a very. 
heavy and strong make, besides over 1,400 sets of bronze metal 
furniture. ~ To give an idea of the magnitude of this order, it is 
only necessary for us to state that the work when finished -will 
weigh upwards of ten tons. We also saw being made Mr: 


-Gibbons’s patent “ anti-friction ” mortise locks, for which, we are 


informed, there is a very large demand. The locks. we saw in 
process of manufacture are for the Imperial Institute, and the 
Prudential Assurance Company’s buildings at Leeds and 
Cardiff. 

We next visited the engine-house, casting, dipping and 
bronzing, polishing, lacquering, smiths’, carpenters’ and japanning’ 


was done on the ground, and, we were informed, under Mr. 
Gibbons’s personal supervision. 

We finally inspected the brass-finishing and machine-shop, 
which is 72 feet by 25 feet, and contains milling, drilling and 
grinding machines, and a large number of lathes, all of which 
appeared to us to be in constant use. - In this shop all kinds of 
brassfoundry for doors and windows were being made. We 
were much struck with the careful manner in which Mr. 
Gibbons’s patent “ Roller” axle pulley was being manufactured, 
the wheel and roller of which this pulley consists being most 
accurately turned to gauge and the whole finally fitted together 
by one of his most experienced workmen. We were informed: 
that Mr. Gibbons has already supplied over 10,0co of these 
pulleys, and many thousands are now in order and specified by 
the leading architects. We also saw being made in this shop 
the ornamental handles, plates and latches for the dining 
saloons now being built by the London and North-Western 
Railway Company at their Wolverton Works. We understand 
Mr. Gibbons supplied all the locks for the works named, which, 
although each lock had its own key and all differed from one 
another, no two locks being alike, there was a master key to 
each block, and a grand master key to fit the whole. 

A novelty which Mr. Gibbons is now manufacturing is: 
Pegg’s patent sash lock. This will be found invaluable for 
asylums, hospitals, reformatories and banks, or any building 
where it is desired to restrict the opening of the windows 
wholly or partly, allowing the ventilation of the rooms to be ~ 
under the direct control of the attendant in charge. The 


Reversible Four Ways. 


Hill’s Patent Gearing for Fanlights, 
Skylights, &c., made to suit lights hung 
every way, and worked with cord or 

rod on right or left side. 


(Triple-Action Bolt.) 4 
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18 
‘mechanism of this lock is such that, we. think «it cam »safely-be 
asserted :that: it. gives the greatest possible. security, inasmuch 
as.if' the owner or-attendant. in charge of a building has the 
key in his. possession, he knows that no window can, be.opened 
more than 6.inches for ventilation. 

_,+ Withaut:further: describing any of the. numerous articles we 


saw heing. madé,-we think it will be sufficient to state that Mr, | 


Gibbons is the holder of-eleven patents.and twenty registrations, 
all:of. which command a large sale.. He employs.a large number 
of. werkmen, and: -we believe has, well-stocked show-rooms: at 
London, Liverpool, Leeds and. Bournemouth, 


SAND-WASHING APPARATUS, 


THE difficulty and tediousness.,of cleansing the sand used for 
filtering purposes in connection with waterworks are well known 
to-engineers. Numerous schemes have been tried for lightening | 
the labour and cost, but they have hitherto proved only par- 
tially successful. Messrs: Hunter, Fraser & Goodman have 


worked out a.system in which the difficulties of sand-washing ! 


are entirely overcome. This system has been put in operation 
at the Kew Bridge Works of the Grand Junction Waterworks 
Company, The method of washing sand hitherto adopted at 
those works has been. to remove it from the filter bed and throw 
it into washing-boxes-having perforated bottoms, where it was 
cleansed by an ascending current of water under pressure. 
This. process was at once wasteful, slow and costly. The new 


apparatus consists of a-receivyer which is placed at the level of 


the filter bed and into which the sand is tipped by the barrow- 
ful. From this receiver the sand, mixed with water, is carried 
up a tube to the first of a series of hoppers on the bank of the 
filter bed by means of an injector supplied with water under | 
pressure, the injector opening into the: ascensional tube, The 
hoppers are of cast-iron and are placed about 7 feet apart. 
Each hopper is 2 feet 4 inches square and 2 feet 2 inches high 
ever all, and is provided with a jet-pipe connected with a main 
carrying water under pressure and regulated bya valve. These 
hoppers vary in number, according to requirements, the general 
number being eight, but they need not all be used at the same 
time. When in operation the water is turned on and issues 
through each jet, forcing. water up the delivery pipes into the 
hopper, the valves being so regulated as to give a uniform 
overflow at each hopper. The dirty sand is delivered into the 
first hopper of the series, and, gravitating to the bottom, is 
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earried forward ina mixed stream of water,and sand into the 
next hopper. .This proceéss,.is repeated:.in;each hopper until 
the last inthe series is reached, which discharges the clean 
sand into a truck on the filter bed for relaying.or at any other 
point where'it is wished to deliver ‘it. :The\dirt is thoroughly 
separated from the sanid.and passes away:from the hopper with 
the overflow: water, , If screening.is necessary, it ‘is effected by 
discharging the sand.and water from-the: first hopper upon an 
inclined screen. of {the required. mesh, and ‘which is fixed over 
the second. hopper. , With a; moderate consumption) of water 
two men can, wash and: screen.three cubic. yards of sand per 
hour, no matter how dirty, the sand. is; » There are two sets of 
this apparatus at the-Kew Works, where. they: have been in 
satisfactory. use for the last six, months.’ One. set is at present 
in operation cleaning the, whole of the’ sand of a filter -bed 
nearly two acres in area, while another set is at work cleaning 
the surface sand of another filter bed three-quarters of an acre 
in extent. Mr. Fraser states that under, the old system the 
thorough cleansing of the sand of the larger filter had cost about 
2,000/., whilst, by the: new system, it was more quickly effected 
for about 1,000/. 


THE INSTITUTION. OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


AT the annual general meeting of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, the report of the Council for the session 1891-92 was read. 
It commenced by stating that the objects of the. institution. 
were so widely known, had been so frequently referred to, and 
appeared to be so largely appreciated, that they might be 
passed over without comment. The constitution had remained 
unchanged since .December 2, 1878, when the class. of asso- 
ciates was divided into two groups—one being civil engineers, 
to whom corporate privileges were granted, and who were dis- 
tinguished by the title “associate members”; the other being 
non-corporate associates, described as “persons able, from 
their connection with science or the arts, or otherwise, to 
advance professional knowledge.” 

The Council had carefully guarded the admission of new 
members to every class, and the qualifications of all candidates 
had been subjected to rigid scrutiny. It was believed that a 
strict inquiry into each candidate’s career was better than any 
system of examination. Members were again urged not to 
attach their names to the recommendation of any one for elec-- 
tion or for transfer unless thoroughly satisfied that the candi- 
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date was in all respects, professionally and socially, eligible. 
With regard to the changes in the roll of the institution, it was 
stated that 59 associate members had been transferred to the 
class of member, and that there had been. elected 3 honorary 
members, 28 members, 324 associate members and’7 associates, 
while 4 associate members had been restored to the register. 


These additions together amounted to 366, After deducting 


145 names from deaths, resignations and erasures, there was an 


increase of 221, bringing up the total number on the register to’ 


5,371, as against 5,150 at the corresponding date last year. ~ 
This enumeration was irrespective of the students, of whom 
200 had been admitted during the year, as against 166 for the 
previous twelve months; but during this period 106 students 
had become associate members, and 140. had disappeared from 
the list, so that the number now on the books was only 868, 
whereas last year the number was 914. Thus, including 
students, the total number on the books was now. 6,239, as 
against 6,064 twelve months ago. A 
During the financial year ending March 31, 1892, the 
receipts amounted to— Income, 20,070/. 175. 3d.; capital, 
5,162. 7s..; and trust-funds, 930/. 19s. 8¢., making a total of 
26,1887, 3s. 11d. as compared. with 24,274/. 8s. 11d. for the 
previous, twelve months. 
expenditure, 15,0387. 145. 6d.; capital, 7,497/. 5s. 3¢.; and 
trust-funds, 8212. 1s. 5d¢,, together 23,357/. 1s. 2d. Capital 
expenditure extraordinary amounted to 1,612/. 13s. 9d., mainly 
for the purchase of. the. lease of No. 27 Great George Street, 
against which there was a set-off for rents of 2514 55, 
whilst there had been transferred from the current receipts 
1,3612 8s. 9d. to effect a balance.. The purchase of the lease 
of No. 27 Great George Street was deemed advisable, having 
regard to the question of rebuilding, still under consideration. 
The capital receipts included a bequest of 500/., free of legacy 
duty, under the will of Sir John Hawkshaw, which, although 
unconditional, had been added to capital. These several 
receipts had been invested in debenture stocks of British rail- 
way companies, of the nominal or par value of 7,000/, The 
balances to the credit of the institution at the beginning and at 
the end of the financial year were respectively 6,755. 25. 8d. 
and 8,224/. 16s, 8d. 2 
Allusion had been made on several occasions to the fact 
that, as the corporation included all classes of civil engineers, 
it must be expected that the minutes of proceedings would be 
gradually modified and. developed, so as to meet the wants of 
its more diversified membership. 
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Having regard to these considerations it would be found 
that ‘in constructivé engineering fivé papers“have been read. | 
Two of these—“ The Bishop Rock Lighthouses,” by’Mr. W. T.- 
Douglass, and “ The Illumination by Gas of Tory Island Light-° 
house,” ‘by Mr. D. C:Salmond—referred to sea-coast works of 
supreme importance to every maritime nation. The three com- ~ 
munications on “ Portland Cement ” and on “ Portland Cement 
Concrete,” by Messrs. Bamber, Carey and’ Smith, related to a 
material fast becoming indispensable to the constructive ° 
engineer. Two papers directly connected with municipal 
engineering were submitted for discussion; namely, on “The 
Sale of Water by Meter:in Berlin,” by Mr. Henry Gill, and on 
“The Sewage Farms: of Berlin,” by Mr: H. Alfred Roechling. : 
Both bore witness to the advanced condition of sanitary matters 
in the capital of the German empire. The elaborate paper by 
Mr. Alex, R. Binnie, “On Mean or Average Annual Rainfall,” 
must also be classed with this branch of engineering, as referring 
to one of the data upon which the waterworks engineer based 
his calculations.. Mining and metallurgical engineering were 
represented by the paper on “ Gold-Quartz Reduction” by Mr. 
A, H. Curtis.. As the modern processes: of ore-reduction were 
accomplished by the aid of machinery, the efficient conduct of 
the operations was directly dependent upon the engineer. In 
regard to mechanical engineering the memoir on ‘ Weighing 
Machines,” by Mr. Wilfrid Airy, opened up entirely new ground, 
while that on “ Petroleum Engines,” by Professor W. C. Unwin, 
was mainly an exhaustive study of a particular machine. 
Electrical engineering was represented by a paper on “ Electri- 
cal Measuring Instruments” by Mr. James Swinburne. Finally, 
reference was. made to some questions of importance belonging 
primarily to the domain: of physics, and which required to be 
attentively studied by engineers; especially was this the case 
in respect to the operations connected with the measurement of 
light and of heat, dealt with inthe papers by Mr. A. P. Trotter, 
on “The Distribution and Measurement of Illumination,” and 
Professor W. C. Roberts-Austen on ‘The Measurement of 
High Temperatures.” . - 

To the authors of some of the above communications the: | 
Council had had pleasure in making the following awards :— 
A George Stephenson Medal and a Telford Premium to Mr. 
Alex. R. Binnie, Telford Medals and Telford Premiums to Mr. 
A. P. Trotterand Mr. W. T. Douglass, and Telford Premiums 
to Messrs. H. Alfred Roechling, A. H. Curtis, W. Airy, H. Gill 
and Professor W. C. Roberts-Austen. 

Among the papers which had been deemed suitable for 
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inting-without being discussed those of Mr. F, Fox on “ The 
Swanton Bridge ” a Mr. Alfred W.:Szlumper on ‘The 
Widening and Improvement Works of the London and South- 
Western Railway ” belonged strictly to constructive engineering; 
closely related were “The Building Stones of Great Britain, 
their Crushing Strength and other Properties,” by Professor 
T. H. Beare ; “Stresses and Deflections in Braced Girders,” 
iby. Mr. A. D. Stewart ; and “ Practical Astronomy as applied 
te Land Surveying,” by Mr. R. H. B. Downes. The description 
of “The Nagpur Waterworks Extension,” by Mr. E. Penny, 
and of “ The Southampton Waterworks,” by Mr. W. Matthews, ' 
affected the municipal engineer, while mechanical and electrical 
engineering were respectively dealt with in the papers by Pro- 
fessor W. C, Unwin on “ The Transmission and Distribution of 
Power from Central Stations by Compressed Air,” and Dr. 
C. P. Sheibner.on “The Florence and Fiesole Electric 
Railway.” BR H 

In respect of these communications, Telford Medals and ; 
Telford: Premiums had been adjudged to Messrs. F. Fox and - 
Alfred W. Szlumper, and Telford Premiums to Messrs. Sheibner, ' 
T. H. Beare, W. C. Unwin, E. Penny, A. D. Stewart, R. H. B. ! 
Downes and W. Matthews. 

The Howard Quinquennial Prize had been awarded to Sir ; 
Isaac Lowthian Bell, Bart., F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E., for his treatise © 
on “The Principles involved in the Manufacture of Iron and 
Steel.” 

The papers read at supplemental meetings of students had ~ 
shown in nearly every case evidence of having been prepared 
with care. Three, at least, were of high merit, and, with four ’ 
others above the average, had been deemed worthy of publica- ° 
tien, either in whole or in part, in the Minutes of Proceedings. ' 
For the seven papers above referred. to, the Council had had | 
satisfaction in awarding the Miller Scholarship to Mr. H. B. 
Ransom for his paper on “Fly-Wheels and Governors,” and 
Miller Prizes to Messrs. C. H. Wordingham, E. L. Hill, 
D. Carnegie, G. H. Sheffield, J. B. Ball and R. J. Durley. 

Understanding that there was a dearth of professional men 
inthe. Engineer Volunteer Corps, the Council expressed the 
hope that young civil engineers, whose education rendered 
them peculiarly fitted to fill the vacancies and to be of ser- ' 
vice to their country, would come forward in larger numbers 
than appeared to be the case at present, so as to prepare them- 
selves by the necessary military training to give their aid in any 
national emergency. 

The report having, after discussion,s been adopted, cordial 
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votes of thanks were passed to the president, to, the vice-presi= 
dents, to the members -of council, to the auditors and to the 


secretaries and staff.’ ~ . 
The following gentlemen were elected to serve onthe 


Council for the ensuing: year :—President, Harrison Hayter. 
Vice-presidents, Alfred Giles, M.P., Sir Robert Rawlinson, . 


K.C.B., Sir Benjamin Baker, K.C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S., and Sir 
Jas. N. Douglass, F.R.S. 


E. A. Cowper, Sir Douglas Fox, J. C. Hawkshaw, M.A,, 
Charles Hawksley, Sir Bradford Leslie, K.C.I.E., George Fos- 


bery Lyster, James Mansergh, Sir Guildford L. Molesworth, ” 


K.C.I.E., W. H. Preece, F.R.S., Sir Edward J. Reed; K.C,B., 
F.R.S., M.P., William Shelford and Francis W. Webb. | - 


A VISIT TO THE NEW MERSEY AQUEDUCT TUNNEL. ; 


WE have recently had the opportunity of visiting the works of 
the Mersey Aqueduct Tunnel in connection with the new 
water scheme now being carried out by the Liverpool Corpora- 


| tion, designed to contain the mains carrying the water from the © 


Vyrnwy scheme under the bed of the river Mersey at Fidler’s 
Ferry. It is a truly wonderful undertaking, an achievement 
unique in itself, being the first time on record where an attempt 


| to. drive a tunnel through quicksand has been successfully 


carried out, the difficulty of tunnelling through such a strata 


having been previously considered as insurmountable. The — 


successful accomplishment of the present work is another 


evidence of the vast strides made by engineering science in 


recent years. 
Only a visit to the works themselves can adequately convey 


Other Members of Council, W: - 
' Anderson, D.C.L., F.R.S., J. Wolfe Barry, Alex. R. Binnie, 


to the mind any idea of the difficult nature of the obstacles — 


which have had to be overcome by the engineer and his staff, 
and of the constant anxiety and care that must have been 
entailed during the progress of this arduous work. Starting 
from Lime Street Station, a short railway journey brings 
one to the much heard of but little visited station of 
Fidler’s Ferry, on the banks of the river Mersey. From thence 
a walk of about a mile and a half across the marsh brings the 
visitor to the works. Arrived there, after making an exchange 
to suitable attire, and accompanied by the courteous superin- 
tendent, we prepared to descend the shaft. This latter is lined 
with rings of cast-iron throughout the whole of its depth. 
Our descent was effected by standing on the edge of the skip 
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or bucket used for removing the material, which was lowered ' Messrs. Fawcett, Preston.& Co., of Liverpool, will form a‘: 
with a chain by means of asteam crane. At the bottom of the} conspicuous object from the river banks. In the case of the. 
shaft is the door of the first air-lock, a chamber provided with drainage water the appliances are so arranged that as soon as"; 
air-tight doors, through which it ~is requisite to pass before | the water attains a certain level it rings a bell, as a warning to” 
gaining access to the tunnel, this arrangement being made in any workmen who may be about, and automatically sets in. 
order to retain the requisite pressure of the air in the tunnel , motion a hydraulic engine worked by the pressure of the main, ° 
(some 17} lbs. to the square inch), to prevent leakage from the | which pumps out the water until the proper level is régained, 
river. To anyone entering for the first time the sensations | when the same arrangement is actuated to stop the pumping; 
experienced upon the compressed air being turned into this _ machinery until its services are again required. 
chamber—the change from the ordinary pressure of the atmo- | The tunnel, and shaft leading thereto, contains some 14,000 
sphere to that of 17} lbs. tothe square inch—are, to say the least cubic feet of air, which of course will require to be kept 
of it, anything but agreeable, and can only be compared to , renewed from time to time, in order to permit of access for _ 
what might be imagined should anyone attempt to tie a cord ; repairs, inspection, &c., and to prevent the accumulation of foul 
tightly round one’s head, at the same time forcing pressure air in the tunnel; so it will be readily understood that no small 
upon the drums of the ears, resulting in some cases in intense ; amount of care and forethought have been demanded of those 
pain and temporary deafness, which, however, wears off in a , to whose hands the ventilation has been entrusted. 
short time. Upon the requisite pressure being indicated by the The whole of the undertaking is of the most interesting 
gauge, the door was opened separating the chamber from the , nature, and will repay a visit, especially from those whose 
tunnel, and we were enabled to walk through it as far as the professional knowledge will enable them to appreciate the 
shaft on the Cheshire side, at the bottom of which rests what ingenuity that has been displayed throughout the entire 
now remains of the cleverly-arranged shield used in driving the , construction, and in the arrangements effected for insuring 
tunnel, of which so many accounts have appeared in the news- , the permanent success of the tunnel. 
papers from time to time. _ The tunnel is lighted throughout by 
electricity, as in the compressed air it was found impossible for 
men to work by the light of candles. It is lined throughout 
with cast-iron rings, bolted together in segments, these being 
fixed in place as the shield was forced forward.by the aid of 
powerful hydraulic rams. 9D. 2% 
Upon regaining the surface we were afforded the oppor- 
tunity of examining some of the extensive plant and machinery 
used in the construction of the tunnel, our attention being 
directed to several sets of powerful compressing engines used , owners and ratepayers who were desirous that the Welsh Water 
for supplying the compressed air for the tunnel, also other | Bill should not be proceeded with until further examination had 
engines driving dynamos for furnishing the electric current for | been made of local resources. You could not then give hope 
lighting purposes, an apparatus for pumping the waste water, -| of any delay taking place ; still we make one more appeal and 
&c.—while mentioning which we should certainly make some | remind you that the vast stores of suitable and excellent water 
allusion to the ingenious arrangements for permanently effect- | known to exist in the vast local area of red sandstone remains, 
ing this end when the work is complete—constructed by | and will remain if neglected, an abiding protest against the 
Messrs. Easton & Anderson, which, as also the permanent unnecessary and consequently culpable expenditure of a vast 
ventilation of the tunnel, are entirely automatic. This latter is amount of ratepayers’ money should the Bill be proceeded with . 
well worth examination, being very simply and effectively regardless of this immense and superior supply. We know that 
arranged, and is being carried out by Messrs. John Gibbs & youand the other authorities of the city supported the scheme 
Son, ventilating engineers, 27 South John Street, Liverpool. , of Mr. Mansergh, believing it to be for the best interests of all 
When finished, the ingeniously-designed turrets to contain this _ concerned, with a view to avert a possible water famine 
apparatus, constructed by the well-known engineering firm of approaching within ten years. Permit us to state that fresh 
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THE following correspondence is published by the Birmingham 
Post :— 
“Farm, Birmingham : June 3, 1892. 
“Dear Mr.- Mayor,—You will remember that I wrote to you 
in February last, as chairman of a committee of property- 
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deliberate and impartial consideration would probably enable 


the city authorities to discover that much better arrangements 


as to the future water supply may be ‘made, and to assure you 
that we are convinced from investigations we have made that 
this is likely to result, and to place the city far remote from the 
possibility of a water famine at a comparatively trifling cost.— 
I am, dear Mr. Mayor, yours faithfully, SAMUEL LLoyp, 

“P,.S.—This letter may be published, together with your 
reply.—S..L.” - 
“City of Birmingham, Mayor’s Parlour, 

The Council House: June 7, 1892, 
“ Dear sir,—I am surprised at the contents of your letter of 
une 3. I should have thought the local opponents of the Bill 

would by this time have come to the conclusion that they were 
wrong in the action taken, which has put the city to so much 
extra cost; and having had a full opportunity of submitting 
evidence in opposition, they would have been satisfied to retire 
from their position. on 

“What are the facts? An exceptionally strong Hybrid 
Committee of the House of Commons, an’ absolutely impartial 
tribunal, after an exhaustive inquiry extending over eighteen 
days and allowing the fullest latitude to'the opponents of the 
Bill, have confirmed the conclusions of the Corporation in all 
respects and passed the preamble without qualification, and the 
clauses without material alteration to the Bill. Nothing could 
be more explicit than the expression of the committee’s opinion 
as to the insufficiency of the local sources of supply—an 
opinion formed at the conclusion of the examination of your 
witnesses on the point, and without, even considering it 
necessary to hear our witnesses in rebuttal. The chair- 
man’s own words were—‘ Then, I think, I may say 
that the committee have listened very carefully, and 
with great interest, to all that has been. said on the question of 
the water supply—that is to say, on the possibility of finding 
water in or near Birmingham ; and I have to say to Mr. Pope 
that we think it unnecessary for him to bring rebutting evidence 
as to the possibility of finding a sufficient additional supply in 
the neighbourhood of Birmingham. It leaves the general 
question still open.? Mr. Pope: ‘Clearly.’ The Chairman: 
‘As to finding an additional supply of water from the present 
sources, or anything like the present sources, of sufficient 
quality and in sufficient quantity for future needs, it may be 
regarded as unnecessary to prosecute that inquiry any further.’ 

“And, again, when the counsel for the Corporation, Mr, 
Pope, Q.C., was dwelling on this subject in his speech in reply, 
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the Chairman stated: ‘I may say, at. once, in explanation -of,, 
what, the committee said before, or what»I said on behalf of the’ 
committee, that the committee have, I think, for some time+—~ - 
since that time—been satisfied; that it is impossible for Bir- - 
mingham to look to its present sources of supply for its future. 
supply.’ Mr. Pope : ‘ Quite so.’ The Chairman ; ‘ For a future». 
satisfactory supply, that is to say?’ . 2 . se) 
“‘] think no impartial person who heard or has read the. 
evidence could come to any other conclusion on this important - 
point, and I am bound to say that I think no stronger evidence | 
was given in support of the Bill than that of your own witnesses 
in cross-examination. I hold, therefore, that the justification 
for delay is even less than it was when you addressed me in! ~ 
February, and that if Birmingham is to be saved from a water | 
famine, and to have a sufficient supply of pure water in the « 
future, there is no alternative but to press forward. the scheme 
with the least possible delay.. To neglect this manifest duty 
and to delay making this provision for the future needs of the 
city would bea responsibility, to my mind, far greater than that 
of carrying out the scheme approved by the ratepayers and - 
sanctioned by the House of Commons. I am sending copies of. 
this correspondence to the local. press, as you suggest.—I am, 
yours faithfully, LAWLEY PARKER, Mayor, . 
“Samuel Lloyd, Esq., Farm, Sparkbrook.” 


TULLIE HOUSE, CARLISLE. 


THE foundation-stone in connection with the adaptation of 
Tullie House as a public library, museum, science and art 
school, has lately been laid. 

The contractors, Messrs. J. & W. Baty, put in the founda- 
tions during the winter, and now the walls are rising rapidly, 
some portions being already almost up to the first floor. 

Tullie House proper will be devoted mainly to the museum, 
Upon the basement of the new building will be a boys’ reading- 
room. On the ground-floor will be the public library, with its 
lending and reference departments, and its general reading- 
room and newsroom ; classrooms for technical instruction, and 
a lecture theatre to seat 200 students, Upstairs will be the 
school of art, with its various elementary and advanced class- 
rooms, its painting studio, and its picture galleries. The 
reading-rooms will be spacious, looking out into the gardens. 
The large attendance at the temporary newsroom now open in 
Tullie House has already given practical proof of the high 
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appreciation which the citizens entertain of the institution, 
~éven when they are only enjoying a fraction of the advantages 
which it will ultimately offer. , 
Mr. Howard-Smith, city surveyor, prepared the plans and 
drawings for the work, Mr, Howell being clerk of works. 
The following is the accommodation to be provided in the 
various departments of the institution :— 


BASEMENT, 

: Sq. ft: Sq. ft. 
Boys’ Reading-room , . : : » 41,776 
Storerooms, Workrooms, &c. . . » 41,585 
Staircases, Subway, &. . . F » 997 

GROUND FLOOR, 

Librarian’s House. 2 ‘ Neat BE kk Ty | 
Caretaker’s House, Offices, &c. . ; ; 900 
Covered Approach . ; 7 : - 1,280 


Entrance Halls, Lobbies, & : , . 2,916 
Library Portion , : 3 , - ectrae 
Lecture Theatre ats : ; » 1,749 
Modelling Store and Technical Classrooms. 1,353 
Museum (new portion) 1,993 sq. ft. 3,486 15,836 


(Tullie House) 1,493 sq. ft . J 
MEZZANINE FLOOR. 
Cloakrooms, Lavatories, &c. A : 3 328 
FirsT FLOor. 

Librarian’s House. : ; 5 »~ DIO 
Caretaker’s House, Offices, &c. . ; : 918 
Picture Galleries . 3 ; ; pe 2,806 
Science and Art Schools . : . » 3,888 
Museum (Tullie House) . 4 F ts870 
Staircase, Corridors and Lobbies - » ESQII 

— 10,679 

Total floor area | . . 31,231 


IRONWORK IN THE KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


ON Monday the gallery assigned to the large collection of 
wrought ironwork, which has for some time been closed for 
rearrangement, was reopened. The larger grilles and screens, 
including the gates from Hampton Court, are now placed in 
the arched spaces on either side, while the lanterns, cressets, 
signs, &c., are suspended along the gallery, smaller objects 
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“fF curious series of rush-candle holders, tobacco tongs and other - 


domestic implements used in England chiefly in the eighteenth 
century, collected and lent by Ladh 

of the locksmith’s art, English, French and German, are — 
numerous, including some chiselled steel locks and keys from — 
old French buildings, but produced by “ Johannes Wilkes de 

Birmingham ” in the seventeenth century. Some of the more 

famous specimens of Medizval work in English cathedrals 

have been reproduced in facsimile. A handbook on decorative 

ironwork, prepared by. Mr. Starkie Gardner, will shortly be 

published. *: Bak 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

9733. Maximilian Albert Lutzner, for “ An improved method 
of and apparatus for removing particles of soot and ash from 
the waste gases emitted by chimneys.” 

9767. Edwin Marshall Fox, for “ Improved composition for 
artificial stone for ornamental and other purposes.” 

9826. Edward Strong Torrey, for ‘Improvements in 
plumbers’ waste-pipe traps.” ; 

9853. Leon Raphael Lecellier, for “An automatically re- 
leased latch or bolt for locks.” 

9857. Harry Baly Price, for “Improvements in fireproof 
fluors and other structures.” 

g903. Harry Milham and Thomas Broadbent, for “The 
Milham bolt.” 

10024. Henry Augustus Schland, for “‘ Improvements in or 
applicable to hydraulic and other presses.” 

10089. Henry Dodd, for “ Window respirator and draught 
check.” 

| 10179. David Graham Paul, for “Improvements relating to 
_ fire-places and register grates.” 


——— 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
: Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CO., Patent 
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Law Courts, Dublin. Hospital Convalescent Home, Parkwood. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London.| The Workhouse, Sunderland. : 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. | Leeds and County Conservative Club. 
Guy’s Hospital, London (The College).| Bristol Liberal Club. 
Bethnal Green Hospital, London. Hastings Conservative Club. 
Children’s Hospital, London. | Registry of Deeds, Dublin. 

New Schools, Peterborough, for the Great Northern Railway Company. 


New Board Schools, Manor Park, E.; East Ham, E.; Burnley, Leicester ; 
Newport (Mon.), Castlethorpe, &c. 

Arundel, Dacre and Granville Houses (Duke of Norfolk’s Estates). 

St. Peter’s Church, Vere St., W. Killorglin Church, co. Kerry, Ireland. 
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Henley Church. Birkenshaw Church, Yorks. es 


New Churches—Leeds, Southampton, Aldershot, Walsall, &c. 


The “CLIMAX” Ventilating Co., 


15 GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. <4 
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Architect and Gontract Aeporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good. Jaith. 


Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 

Nn 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., zt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extenston of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—‘Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . , . = OtORt6 
For Quarter Page ’ . . ’ , ~ 210-0 
For Half Page . . ’ . . . == 4,10." 0 
For a Page : : . : : 8 8 oO 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide : Oxe7 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Bi Companies’ Advertisements, 12/7. 125. per page; IS. per 
ine. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AcTON.—June 21.—For Laying Sewers, Painting Railings 


and Collecting Dust and Refuse for One Year. Mr. D. I. 
Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton. : 
BAILDON,. — June 21.—For Building House. Messrs. J. 


Robertshaw & Son, Architects, 55 Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 
BANSTEAD.—June 24.—For Additional Buildings at London 
County Lunatic Asylum. Mr, G. T. Hine, Architect, 35 
Parliament Street, Westminster. 
BATTERSEA,— Fo, Building Mission Room. Messrs. W. & 
C. A. Bassett-Smith, Architects, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


BELPER.—June 20.— For Enlarging Board School. Mr. 
M. Hunter, Architect, Bridge Street, Belper. 


BERMONDSEY.—June 20.—For Stonework, Mr. J. Harrison, 
Town Hall, Spa Road, Bermondsey, S.E. 

BLAINA.—June 22.—For Supplying and Fixing Iron Hos- 
pital. Mr. George Stevens, Surveyor to the Local Board, 
Blaina, Mon. 

BRECON.—July 2.—For Rebuilding Ystrad Bridge. 
H. E. Thomas, County Hall, Brecon. 

BRIDLINGTON.—June 29.—For Additions, &c., to Railway 
ieee Mr. Wm. Bell, Architect, North-Eastern Railway, 

ork. 

BROADBOURNE.—June 27.—For Rebuilding Broadbourne 
Bridge and for Hire of Steam Rollers. Mr. C. Adcock, Sur- 
veyor, 5 Queen Square, Bognor. 

BURSLEM.—June 22.—For Erection of Block of School 
Buildings at Longport. Mr. A. R. Wood, Architect, Town 
Hall, Tunstall. 

Bury.—June 20.—For Building Ward at Dispensary Hos-- 
pital. Mr. T. Nuttall, Architect, 12 Market Street, Bury. 

CARDIFF.—June 24.— For Horse Boxes, Grand Stands, 
Shedding, &c., for Horse Show. Mr. C. M. Berkeley, Secre- 
tary, 5 Park Lane, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—June 25.—For Building House, Moorville.. 
Mr. John Elliott, Moorville, Carlisle. 

CHELL.—June 28.—For Boundary Walls, Repairs, &c., at 
Workhouse. Mr. W. H. Walley, Architect, Queen Street, 
Burslem. 

CILFYNYDD.—June 25.—For Building House. 
Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 

Croypon.—June 21.-For Supply of Broken Granite,. 
Gravel and Flints. Mr. W. Powell, Surveyor, 8 Katharine 
Street, Croydon. 

East HaM.—June 21.—For Laying Concrete Pavement 
and Maintenance for Fifteen Years. Mr. Savage, Surveyor,, 
Local Board Offices, East Ham, E. 

EMBLETON.—June 25.—For Erection of Farm Building. 
Mr. R. S. Marsh, Surveyor, Cockermouth. 

Epsom.—June 29.—For Repairs, Painting and Rebuilding 
Chimney-stacks. Mr. W. O. Reader, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Lonsdale, Epsom. 

FARNHAM.—June 27.—For Building Two Cottages. 
J. Wells, West Street, Farnham. 


FLETTON.-—June 28.—For Cemetery Chapel, Wrought-iron 
Boundary Fences, Roads, Drains, and Laying-out Grounds. 
Mr. James Ruddle, Architect, Boroughbury, Peterborough. 


FULHAM.—June 22.—For Paving and Making-up Roads.. 
Mr. W. Sykes, Town Hall, Watham Green, S.W. 

FULHAM.—June 30.—For Painting at Union Infirmary. 
Mr, A. Marsh, Fulham Union Offices, Fulham Palace Road, W. 

GLasGow.—For Supply of Blue Paving Bricks. Messrs. J. 
Goldie & Son, 40 St. Enoch’s Square, Glasgow. 

GooLeE.—June 25.—For Building Board Schools, &c. Mr. 
William Watson, Architect, Barstow Square, Wakefield. 

HALIFAX.—June 22.—For Abbatoirs, Cattle Sheds, Stables, 
Engine and Boiler House, Chimney, Keepers’ Houses, &c., at 
North Dean. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 
George Street, Halifax. 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD.—June 23. — For Building Cooking- 
house, Scullery, Washhouse, Laundry, &c., for the Guardians. 
Mr. N. W. Robinson, Surveyor, 66 Marlowes, Hemel Hemp- 
stead. 

HeMswortH.—For Building Engine House and Seatings. 
Hemsworth Colliery Co., near Wakefield. 

HuNSLET. — June 17.— For Building Offices. 
Ambler & Bowman, Architects, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 


Mr. 
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Messrs. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Moverents that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also Manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c., 
which can be fixed in any postion. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Chec¥. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 
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KIDDERMINSTER.—June 22.—For Extension of Weaving- 
shed, &c. Mr. J. T. Meredith, Architect, Bank Buildings, 
Kidderminster. 

Kinoc’s Lynn.—June 17.—For Additions to Premises, 
High Street. Mr. G. Kendrick, High Street, King’s Lynn. 

KINGSTON.—June 21.—For Restoration of Church. Mr. 
Hooppell, Kingston, Devon. 

LAINDON.—June 18.—For Building Two Cottages, Whelps 
Farm, Messrs. Holland & Son, Architects, Newmarket. 

LANCHESTER.—June 22.—For Additions to Infectious 
Hospital. Mr. J. W. Rounthwaite, Architect, Blackhill, co. 
Durham. 

LEICESTER.—June 23.—For Additions, &c., to Town Hall. 
The Borough Surveyor. 

LEVEN.—June 25-—For Additions to School. Mr. J. W. 
Hislop, Architect, 259 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 

LICHFIELD.—June 30.— For Building Truant Industrial 
School for Boys. Mr. R. Stevenson, Architect, Imperial 
Chambers, 35 High Street, Burton-on-Trent. 

LITTLE EATON.—June 20.—For Constructing Filter Tunnel. 
Mr. R. J. Harrison, Borough Surveyor, Derby. 

LLANELLY.—June 30.—For Building Baptist Chapel. Mr. 
T. Arnold, Stepney Street, Llanelly. 

MANCHESTER.— June 20.—For Shaft Sinking, Tunnelling 
and Pipe Laying. Mr. G. H. Hill, Albert Chambers, Albert 
Square, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—June 22.—For Foundations and Building 
Chimney Shaft. The Waterworks Office, Town Hall, Man- 
chester. 

MILLTOWN.—July 7.—For Buildinz Catholic Church. Mr. 
D. O'Connell, Architect, Darrynane ~Atb2y, Waterville, ce. 
Keriy. 


NEW SWINDON. —June 21.—"or Building School Ire nises. | 


Mr. W. Whincop, 44 Norcott Road, Stoke Newington. 

NEW SWINDON.---June 30.—For Additions to Premises. 
Mr. W. H. Lawson, 1 Henry Street, New Swindon. 

NORBURY.—June 20.—For Restoration of Chancel of 
Church, Mr. W. J. H. Leverton, 10 Lancaster Place, 
Strand, W.C. 

NORTHBOROUGH.—June 25.—For Alterations to Cottage. 
Mr. H. M. Townsend, Architect, Cross Street, Peterborough. 


OPENSHAW.—June 25.—For Building Public Hall and 
Library. Messrs. Beaumont, Architects, 10 St. James’s Square, 
Manchester. 

OXFORD. — July 4,—For Building Chape’s, Caretakers’ 
Houses, at Three proposed Cemeteries. Mr. W. H. White, 
City Engineer. : 

PONTLLOGELL.—June 20.—For Rebuilding Portion of 
Bridge over the River Vyrnwy. Mr. G. A. Hutchins, County 
Surveyor, Newtown, North Wales. 

PORTSMOUTH.—June 21.—For Additions to Board School, 
Arundel Street. Mr. Alfred H. Bone, Architect, Cambridge 
Junction, Portsmouth. 

REIGATE.—For Fixing Carcassing Timbers in Floors, &c. 
Mr. Wells, Kingswood, Reigate. 

_ RICHMOND.-—June_ 17.—For Supply of Gravel, Flints, 
Broken Granite, &c. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Borough Surveyor, 
Richmond, Surrey. 

ROCHDALE.—June 18.—For Cotton Storage Shed. The 
Engineer to the Canal Company, Rochdale. 

ROCHDALE.—June 20.—For Building Storage Shed and 
Supply of Girders, Columns, &c. Mr. W. Thornber, Canal 
Yard, Rochdale. ; 

ST. MARYLEBONE. — June 20.— For Cleaning, Painting, 
Repairing, &c., at Dispensary, &c. Relieving Officer, 82 East 
Street, Manchester Square, W. 

SUNDERLAND.—June 25.—For Building Schools. Mr. 
Frank Caws, Architect, 22 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

TRURO.—June 24.—For Building Sunday-school, Higher- 
town. Messrs. Henderson & Son, Architects, 31 Lemon Street, 
Truro. 

ULVERSTON.— June 27.—For Building Offices and Addi- 
tions to Paper Mills. Messrs. Settle & Farmer, Architects, 
Ulverston. 

WALSALL.—June |17.—For Building Cemetery Chapels, 
Entrance Lodge, &c. The Borough Surveyor, Bridge Street, 
Walsall. 

'WINCHESTER.—June 27.—For Additions to Police Station. 
Mr. James Robinson, County Arctitect, 13 Southgate Street, 
Wincaester. 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—J une 24.—For Building Board School. 
Mr. T. H. Fleeming, Architect, 5 Waterloo Road South, Wolver- 
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ROBT ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous S 


Conservatories, &e. Number of Patent, 16,610, dated December 2, 1887. 
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ROBT. ADAMS’S new and approved 
Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- |f 
lights, whatever their size, weight, i 
or position. Continuous ranges of |i iil 
Skylights can be easilv and safely f 
manipulated by RoBtT. ADAMS’S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. 
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e largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Openers, &c., to suit all requirements, viz rit 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, orCord. | “4 

a iy 


SPECIALTIES —Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Geer, Ventilators. L 
, Au is ’ i: . Locks and Furniture 
Builders’ General Ironmongery. Iron Oasements and Frames, Architectural and other Metal 


ROBT. ADAMS, i 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, SUR, (SRE? Seanbe ined werretas mee tas eam 


December 2, 1887. 


No. 190..—_New anda Special solid section 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Oasement 
i 


Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 
No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 


section Bolt suitable for very narrow stiles. 


for anything else, This Bolt is neat, strong 


Telegrams :— Robert Adams, Tondon.’’ ) reliable 
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SUPPLEMENT 
TENDERS ria ae 
R . For Building Villa Residence, Bangor, for Mr. T. H. Lewis, 
. Merchant. Mr. RICHARD DAVIES, Architect, Bangor. 
ABERDEEN. R. & T. Williams, Upper Bangor Li 1,387 0 oO 
or Building Police Stables, Woodside, Aberdeen. Mr. JOHN Evan Williams, Bangor 1,370.18. 0 
Rust, City Architect. WATKIN JONES, Bangor (accepted) . I; 320). O20 
Robertson & Cormack, mason . £899 9 oO David Williams, Carnarv on 192725 OueO 
Leslie & Hayyjoiner .« .¢ 519 0 O 
j. F. Anderson, plumber 146 0.0 4 BEVERLEY. 
D. Campbell, plasterer > 128 16 © | For Restoration of Golden Ball Malt Kiln, Beverley. Messrs. 
Jj. W. Wilson, slater. - 84 9 0o HAWE_ & FOLEY, Architects, North Bar Street, Beverley. 
1: Ge McKay, painter and glazier Zht% -O Quantities by Arciiteeie: 
W. H. Greenlaw, Beverley . - £1909 0 0 
aS Rha e OE ONIN S. G. Jackson & Sons, Hull 177 10-0 
For Building Hall, Market, Shops, Offices, &c., Abertillery. T. Sykes, Beverley, 175° 0 0 
Mr. ALFRED SWASH, M.S.A., Architect, Newport, Quanti- J. R. Fotry, Beverley (accepted) 170 0 O 
ties by Architect. 


Bagley, Abertillery 

W. A. Linton, Newport 

John Linton, Newport . 

R, Williams & Son, Newport 

Thos. Webb, Newport 

Edwyn Richards, Newport : 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol 

F. G. Diamond, Newport . : 

+ es WILLIAMS, Abertillery (accepted) ) 


ASHBURTON. 


Yor Erection of Bank Premises, Ashburton, Devon, for the 
Capital and Counties Bank, Limited. 
ROWELL & SON, Architects, Newton Abbot. 


G. Shellabeer, Plymouth ; 

W. Trevena, Plymouth 

J. Finch, Plymouth 

Rabbich & Brown, Paignton 

©. Andrews, Teignmouth . 

Jole.c6e HH. Steer, Clyst St. George 
Goss Bros., Torquay E 
Brook & Ash, Totnes 

Rundle Bros., Kingsbridge 

J. H. Foaden, Ashburton . 

F. A. Stacey, Newton Abbot 

W. H. Gooding, Exeter . 

H. STEVENS, Ashburton (accepted) . 


£45517 5 In adieen to the above, found by employer. 
. 4,350 o o|. Bradford’s Patent Cowl 30 0 O 
4,250"°0 0 Fireproof Doors . I2 0 0 
4,235 0 0 
AZlOXVO. 10 Total 21D 'O= 0 
4,199 0 O 
4,100 0 oO BRISTOL. 
4,c00 © ©} For Wood-paving in “Broadmead, Old King Street and Barr 
3,900 9 O Street, Bristol. 


G. H. Wilkins . 2,500 I5 oO 


For Entrance-gates and Railings for Public Park, Windmill 


Nisesre! J. -W. Hill, Bristol. 
Samuel Harrison. . £107 14 Io 
 £3;200 8 : CARLISLE. 

Bek 5 a For Erection of Semi-detached Villas, Howard Place. Mr. H. 
2,572 0 0 HIGGINSON, Architect, Carlisle. Quantities by Architect. 
2.500 ONO Accepted Tenders. 
2,386 oO oO J. & R. Bell, builder . ; ; : £700. 0 0 
2,350 0° 6 J. Forster, joiner 398 0 Oo 
2,326 0 oO J. Harrington, plasterer 13.L:,-Q95:0 
22035 -0.-0 J. Wilson, plumber 925 01 xO. 
2,199 «0 oO Kirk & Robley, painter & glazier 60 0 0 
2;19G507" 6 C. J. Nanson, slater . BSc OR O 
ZI2As 0-0 -———_— 
2,081 14 oO Total . £1,436. 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


- PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Sertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or Sd Receipt 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPL 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or ‘stainped directed 
egvelope. 


fEwarts 346 Ero 
Lightning *” 
Geysér. 


a 
BATH 
iN 5 Minutes. 


COLLINGE'S 2\ 


AND 


IMRAY N 


QUANTITIES, sc, LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Pespatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and Enlarged for 1892. 
Price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


C. SIMPSON & C0. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


‘Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING, 


SAW MILLS:— 
HEDON ROAD, 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Oorrectly Written and 
Lithographed by retuyn of 


HULL. 


EVER FIRM PLANS. hon text siyle. 
Bevelled Wood Block J. L. ALLDAY 
Flooring. pl cig ’ 
Pan 8 ine » SHAKESPEARE 
im - oP PRINTING WORKS, 
NIGHTINGALE & CO., eS BIRMINGHAM. 
Gt. Grimsby. <= if 
SPHOIALTY— iW 
** Baltie 
eeawaed: ” 2 J GIP iP Ells RCS ; 
Liverpool Exit re Manufactixers of 


Sanitary Exhibi- 
tious, 1885 aud 1886, 


FAMOUS FRIEZE 
OF BAUDOIN’S 


Will be Published by Subscription, 
10s. Gd. the Set of Five Pieces. 
ORDER AT ONCE. 


ORURGH PORDITORE 


KA er 2 ate Se mnie C.. 


UANTITIES, &c, ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Vithegraphy, at about half the cost. Technical 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 


es | i 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT.|P. A. GILBERT WOOD, |tron at 2, 6d, euch; six for 12, of made to order, Plans 


Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


d, red d, if 1 d.—W. Harpaker, Electr 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W. | seapher, 21 Cursitor mteacpoenry ee 


Head Office & Works :— 
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CARUISLE—continued. 
For Building Boiler-house and Chimney-shaft, at Fusehill 
Workhouse, Carlisle. Mr. H. HIGGINSON, Architect, 
20 English Street, Carlisle. Quantities by Architect. 
‘A ccepted Tenders. 


R. Johnstone, builder . : ; ; ° . £380 0 0 
D. Stansfield, ironfounder . : - : 26.9.0: 0 
J. Hindson, joiner : . . : ° sty 2SiaOrO 
C.J. Nanson, slater . : ° 3 ; a Die 8: re, 
J. Wilson, plumber ; . : . . 5 18 o 
D. Canning, painter and glazier : : C ° 5 18 o 

Total . . «£457 14 0 


CHESTER-LE-STREET. 

For Further Works at Messrs. Luccock’s Jam Works, Chester- 
le-Street. Messrs. PLUMMER & BURRELL, Architects, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

TAYLOR & HUNTER, Chester-le-Street (accepted ). 


COCKINGTON. 
For Erection of Manager’s House, Cottage and other Build- 
at the South Devon. Fruit Farm, Cockington, 


ings, 
Devon. Messrs. J. W. ROWELL & SON, Architects, 
Newton Abbot. 

G. K. Smale, St. Marychurch  . . ; . £790" 70.0 

C. Cocks, Torquay ‘ : " ‘. 740 O O 

Brown & Peeke, Torquay 673.40 0 

VANSTONE & MUMFORD, Torquay (accepted \45 > 060). OF 0 


CROYDON. 


COVENTRY. 

For Painting and other Works to Free Library, Coventry. . 
Smith, Coventry . Paden weet ‘ ‘ £199 9 © 
Whiteman, Coventry : ° . ’ . .. 17a sone 

CWMAMAN. 


For Building Thirty Houses, Cwmaman, Aberdare. Mr. G. A. 
TREHARNE, Architect, 7A Cardiff Street, Aberdare, 


re House. 
T. Jones Davies, Cardiff . . « « +£165 0 © 
Summers, Cardiff . ° ‘ . . . 160 0 © 
Webber, Aberdare ° ‘ oats » 150 0 0 
HALE, Briton Ferry (accepted ye ae eee 


DURHAM. 6: 
For Eight Cottages at Red Hills, Durham, for Mr William 


Gray. Mr. H. T. GRADON, Architect, Durham. 
Robert Moody, Durham . : n 7 . £1,682 2 oO 
Jaspar Kell, Durham : : : . «19950 4Oe00 
Thomas Coates, Durham . ; ‘ -» 2255- O-0 
G. Gradon & Son, Durham. . ; . 1,229 10 0 
William Walton, Durham % A ; i EOS ae 
John Whaley, Durham ., : : : ries Fe o's Peete 2, 
Mowbray Bros., Durham . : 4 ° 7 Igh Ol. tee 
Draper & Sons, West Rainton. 4 ‘ «. 3,258 2 Oy 
James White, Langley Moor . ; : vi Ig h SOR ORAO- 
GIBSON, Durham (accepted) . F 1,149 0 0 


For School Building at the Dame Margaret oie for Waifs 
and Strays at Washington, County Durham. Messrs, 
PLUMMER & BUPRE L Architects, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

T. HUNTER, Washington (accepted ) A305 2 7 


For Building Warehouse and Offices, George Street, Croydon, 


for Messrs. John Thrift & Sons. 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
Quantities by Architect. 


James Smith & Sons, Norwood : : 
D. Waller, Croydon . : ‘ ; ; 
W. Marriage, Croydon. ; : ( 


Maides & Harper, Croydon . 4 
W. Holt & Son, Croydon . ; 
D. W. Barker, Croydon 

A. Bullock, Croydon. : 

E. B. Bulled & Co. eee 

S. Page, Croydon 

M. Taylor, Croydon . 

E. J. SAUNDERS, Croydon (accepted ) 


27. Dingwall Road, 


EAST COWBS. 


Mr. ALFRED BROAD, For Preliminary Boring in Connection with Proposed Works of 
Croydon. Water-supply, East Cowes. 
Tilly & Sons, London. F . : of ec ET ° 
. £3;673 0 oO z ; £179. 3 
3,050) 50-0 EAST PRESTON. 
. 3,650 0 o| For Painting the External Wood and Ironwork of the Work- 
eS sGO 7. G2 cO house, East Preston. 
C9 395000, 6-50 Barber & Olliver, Hove. 3 : . £105 10 Oo 
3,461 0 oO W. R. Harwood, Littlehampton . ; : r 5 eT ee 
it, Seen Snewin Bros. , Littlehampton i : : st gOZAIO® 0: 
# yO O Ne 0 Bi; Marner, Worthing . ? é é .* 62.10) o 
53,340 .0n 0 J. Holland, Portslade . ; : . : 235 ORR Y-O 
sti etk eh Oe A. Sawle, Worthing 5 : : «seo 
» 3,000 0 O A. READ, Littlehampton (accepted are } 0 AS SRS Oe 


—— 


POWNALL ROAD, 
DALSTON. 


'Felephone No. 1140, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
PATERSON & COOPER, 


8 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


Glasgow Branch 7 
187 WEST REGENT 
STREET. 


Telegraphic Address :— 
“Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIO LIGHTING OR OTHER ELEOTRIC WORK FREE OF OHARGE, 


THE DENSMORE. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER. 


(/6u 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have com® 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other. 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mecbanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge. 

TWO CARRIAGES, fitted with SOFT and 
HARD CYLINDERS, which are instantly INTER- 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine 
without extra charge—thus one DENS mo oa per- 
forms the work of two ordinary machin 

NO LIFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK 

If yourequire anythingin Typewriting Supplies, 
give us a call and look over our stock. e have 
seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Papers. Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators. 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
51 CRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Tuition bia to Shorthand Writers on application 
t Office. Telephone No. 11321, 


ART METAL WORK. 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings ri 
of all kinds. ESTIMATES 


ON APPLICATION, 


Room :— 


Ge Mr. C. M. “HERON, 64 North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ARCHITECT ” will be forwarded on application to 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


House Cistern, fitted 
J with a kde Filter. 
é i and superior to any others. 


at Eastwell, by H.R. 
London, Middlesex, St. George’s, St. Mary’s, 
&e., and at all the Schools established by the 
Water-Testing Apparatus for detecting Imp 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards. 


PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO adeuca whatever, 
Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866 ; November 1867 ; 


and May 1870, The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 


Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872, 


Povthble Filters on this System, £1 bs. to £3. 


Patronised ard used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne , by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of taki is 
H. the Duke of Oonnap ght at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and att 


urities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 21s. each. 


157 STRAND. W.C: (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, 
School Board for London. Pocket Filters, 4s.6d. and 6s,each. Household and Fancy Filters, from 10s 


kin 


Filters 


Cases for Binding the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W. C. 
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~ SUPPLEMENT 


GORLESTON. 
For Building Mariners’ Refuge at Gorleston-on-Sea, near the 


Harbour, Mr. H. D. ARNOTT, Architect. Mr. R. Bately, 
Treasurer. 
T. G. Leggett, Gorleston . é ‘ 2 ¥HaA55--9,. Oo 
J. W. Cockrell & Sons : : : b eager 1s .6 
J. Cockrell . - i 5 : é : . 3904-10" 0 


GRAYS THURROCK. 

For Classrooms and Alterations at Quarry Hill. School, for the 
Grays Thurrock School Board. Mr. G. WAYMOUTH, 
Architect, 23 Moorgate Street, E.C. Quantities by Mr. 

J. E. Goodchild, 81 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


J. Brown, Grays : :. : : £1 700 O O 
H. R. Rous, Grays . ’ : . F TOF Tat OO 
Scharien & ‘Cd: Chelsea . . “i - ca Ga 2k Ol O 
G. Jackson, Sutton . 3 ; . ‘ #2'1,480'°O° 0 
Sharpe & Son, Ampthill ; . : 1,443 0 0 
CARTER, Grays (accepted ) : MES 21,400, 9 0 
J. Webb, Stratford . i : ; : Te ahe7G-.0” O 
HYDE. 
For Supply of Destructor Plant, Hyde, Manchester. 
Manlove, Alliott & Co. . . £1,050 0 
GODDARD, MASSEY & WARNER (accepted ii meg oye: Wie Te) 


ILKESTON. 

For Building Co-operative Stores, Hill Top, for the Langley 
Mill and Aldercar Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. 
GEO. HASLAM, Architect, Ilkeston and Eastwood. Quan- 
tities by Architect. 


W. E. Shaw, Ilkeston : ‘ ones £1405 oO 
B. Keeling, Nottingham : " . 1,450 90 O 
Gilbert & Gabitass, Nottingham ‘ : 1,446°°0:- 0 
Parnell & Lee, Nottingham : - “ LA422:.0. 0 
John Cooper, Nottingham ‘ A ; w- aE, 355550. 0 
J. A. Pillatt, Nottingham . : : ¢at-330:- Oo 
Cc. W. Hardy, Derby : / ; S250 “OHO 


KING’S LYNN. 
for New Shop Front, Parapet, and other Works, at Nos. 130 
and 131 Norfolk Street, King’s Lynn, for Messrs. Stanton 


& Son. Mr. EDWARD J. COLMAN, M.S.A., Architect. 
Exclusive of Ironwork, Glazing and Painting. 
Bardell Bros., Lynn : - £259 0 
Nelson, Hunstanton , : : 207 9 
Dye, Lynn . c 206 o 
Jarvis & MELTON, Lynn (accepted We 192 IO 


Oo000 


| 


| 


KING’S LYNN —continued. 


For Building Coachhouse and Covered Washing Place at the 


Globe Hotel, King’s Lynn. 
M.S.A., Architect. 


Mr. EDWARD J. COLMAN, 


No. 1. No. 2. 
Hipwell, Wisbech ° : . £273 0 0 «£230 © 0 
Wanford, Lynn . é ; oxu250-7¢92. 6 ais 2, 6 
W. Smith, Lynn . ? ez Ana TES tet OF 208 6 O 
T. Smith, Lynn . . 2 NZIS eo 204 17 Gg 
Thing, Lynn. : . p > BIS LOpNS 180 0 Oo 
Bardell Bros., Lynn , . 220 0 0 194 I§ O 
Jarvis & Melton, Lynn. ‘ 2121S 197-2" <3 
Dye, Lynn ZI2 OO 17600 
READ & WILDBUR, ‘Lynn (ace 
cepted). 211 fe) 18777'3.-0 


: 5 
For Alterations, &c., Bord Atins, King’s Lynn, for Mr. 
J. J. Rolfe- ‘Brewer, Mr. EDWARD Js “COLMAN, M.S.A., 
Architect. 
BARDELL Bros., Lynn (accepted ) : S 
Lowest of Three Tenders. 


For Erection of Foreman’s Residence at the King’s Lynn Gas- 
works, for the Gas Company. Mr. EDWARD J. COLMAN, 
M.S. A, Architect, Market Place, King’s oe 


» £294.0 


Wanford & Allflat, Lynn A : ¢ s £355 0.0 
Jn bonewbynanis a: “ c ; : é 122327 10,20 
Hipwell, Wisbeach . : é 5 : 320 GSO 
Chilvers, Lynn . : : ; ‘ <1320-0720 
Jarvis & Melton, Lynn é » «230950: 0 
W. Smith, Lynn . : : ; . . oH) 205% OF O 
Read & Wildbur, Lynn . ‘ ° 2 800 C4 .0 
LEYTON. 
For Works to Leyton Baptist Chapel. 
| Extra for 

; Portland Stone, 
Si Ja peat 7 : ; : . £293 0 0 £12710. 0 
Fs i Goxhead™ «, : ; Fc QO2OZ ATE F670. 0 
Mottock Bros. j ; - hae On O 24-1070 
F. O. Pigott ; 248° 7°26 (York 29) 
Je-Az Reed -. j : 224 0 0 14 0 0 
Jj. W. Singer & Sons . 150 0 O 16 0 0 
Dibley & Sons . I2I 0 Oo 14.0 0 
W. BOULTER, 241 Romford Road 

(accepted ) : : to T86TOshe — 
Ironwork only. 

Jones & Willis. : ; tte Oce Hed. O — 


MOVABLE Ope TELEPHONE, 


ee 


Patent No. 5,008, 1890. 


TELEPHONES ! 
GRIST & TURN 


Head Offices:-_53 Gracechurch Street, E.C 
Branch Office:—-Gl Piccadilly, Manchester. 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘The Sphinx.” 
Telephone; and a new Automatic Switch for Intercommunication, ° 

provisionally protected. : 
Architects are invited to Specify these for use in Clubs, Mansions, &c. fy BT 
All kinds of Installation Work executed with the highest class of materialsand workmanship. {{ ia 


J ELECTRIC LIGHT INSTALLATIONS, ~ 


FIRE ALARMS, &c. 


PRICES, LIST OF USERS, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


TELEPHONES ! ! 


EF 


A Patent Movable Tables 


SPHINX. 
Registered 
Trade Mark, 

No, 157,728. 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


GREAF REDUCTION 


IN PRICE LIST OF 


eee LS ee Ke ieee 


sean From 3s, 6d. each. 
SILENS FOR . 


FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. 


If you have not already received our REDUCED 
PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, 


Glasgow; and Silens Works. Bradford. 


The WILMOS is 
worked with a rod 
or endless cord. It 
is extremely neat, 
and can be. fixed to 


open either top or | 
bottom, inwards or | 
outwards, no cutting | 
away of frame re- | 
quired. When work- { 
ed witha rodismost | 
efficient for Public 
Buildings, as the key 
can be loose. For 
Price Lists, Ilustra- 
tions and Testimo- 
nials, write as below. 


109 Hope Street, 


Is admitted to be 
THE BEST ever put 
FAN LIGHTS. before the public. write for one. 
m 
a oes 
B3 cs 
a 2 Bo 
$ e 
° | 8 3 
Hs me 
Bo 22 | 226 High Holborn, W.C.; 
ag S¢§ 
BB ci 
wn 3 aa 
o 
8 fg 
= = 3a CAN DESPATCH ON 
= Sta STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND, 


Telegraphic Address: “SILENS, BRADFORD.” 
Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. 


For Continuous and 
other Lights, Hsti- 
mates given. 


RECEIPT OF ORDER. 


THE % WIL MOS. ‘ 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LEEDS. LONDON—continued. 
For Enlargement of Board School, Beeston Hill, Leeds. For Erection of Church and Schools at Griffin Road, Plura- 
Wood & Airey~ . . . : « £33630 30 stead, for Right Rey. Dr. Butt, Bishop of Southwark, Mr. 
AH: KERSEY, Architect. Quantities by Mr. J. Theodore 
LONDON. Carew. : 

For Additional New Tea Warehouse, for Messrs. Brooke, Faulkner . ; s : ; . £8,609 0 oO 
Bond & Co., Whitechapel, under, Superintendence of Holliday & Greenwood fri ies ie ye . £8014" 8. -o 
Messrs. Dunk & Bousfield, 9 Billiter Square. Outhwaite. . wont) pe fg 

Hall, Beddall & Co... : + £4)230 9 oO Scott . , ; Mae ys yee ae . > 2 736 nee 
Colls & Sons: es . : : , : 4,220 0 O Jerrard ye : . 4 ; ‘ . 7,845.20 6 
Rider & Sons . . . . . . - 4,219 0 O B. E. Nightingale ; : 3 j é . 7,367 ee 
E. Lawrance & Sons. j : ; : 5 4,015 Oo 0 Patman & Fotheringham . ‘ ; ; . 7,290 6 oe 
Jerrard Be peptone es a 3)03 3. SORE DE Eh LaEollG way oO Le Os ee 
G. Munday & Sons. . ; . ‘ ; . 3,805 © © J, Smith & Sons ‘ ; ' 3 f Mh Meyii ges 
Holloway . : . ‘ . - 3,700 0 O Kirk & Randall. ; : : 5 ; 1.» 0,042 30? 
MORTER (accepted es ° ; : ; 5833040 ORO. 


For Supplying and Fixing Air Compresser, Air Receiver, Two: 
Sludge Rams and Lime Mixer, with Mains, Connections, 
Valves, Pulleys and Bells, for the Finchley Local Board. 


For Erecting Model Dwellings in Radstock Street, Battersea. 
Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects, Dacre House, 


Arundel Street, Strand. Quantities by Mr. E. J. SAp- Atlas Engineering Ca., Beeston . £435 0 0 
PERN e, 2 Surrey $ Street, Strand. Holland Engineering Co. . ‘ : : ¢. EAS ae 
Palgeey yy: - + + £2,210 © © AD, Dawnay, London. .») £ egSS Rogie 
Dearing & Son. : ‘ : $ ; sh t8 52) CO Goddard, Massey & Warner, Nottingham - PIB 9 gt She ee 
Toms - + + + 4 + 1,943 © 9 — Manlove, Alliott & Co., Nottingham. . . 375 16 oO 
ete Lonsdale (2500s: st ae vmeMaa Se S : British Gas Engine and Engineering Co. . . 280 0 oO 
oodall .. ‘ : seheary P SRP ; : 
Gould & Brand : eae : ‘ : 1,716 o o For Rebuilding Nos. 99 and to1, and Repairs, &c., to No. 103 


For Alterations:to No. 227 -Strand. Messrs. SAVILLE & see Street, cn He a uaee pa. ri iS 
MARTIN, Arehitects, Dacre House, Arundel Street, Strand. Mr. JOSIAH UEP eter cata se 


Quantities by Mr. E. J, SADGROVE, 22 Surrey Street, 


Frederick Stone. 


| 
Stimpson . oie ee ee ee ; - £8,950 oes 
Strand. - ; ° | ; 
HB, Oldrey ., ~ ESTAR op pe Eee sie Oeeceeetee ih Oc7 ic See ee e2 
5. Goodall : : ; é ; ; xh 2; 540)" On ko : ; ; : : y J : 54 
2 ‘3 : Kearley  . ; 4 : : : : =. 8,517 %o..0 
C. Dearing & Son . : : 3 5 ane ete ae oe 2) 
Gould & Brand 2,325 0-0 Spencer. . . . . - 475 0 0 
ET BARR ORE er a eee ay 3 5s Patman & Fotheringham.. + . .  . 8423 0.0 
are a - 5 eS | B.E. Nightingale . : {here - . 8,3307°0.0 


For Tar-paving Postion of ae Fields, near Cat and 
Mutton Public-house, for Children’s Playground, for the For Alterations to the Camaro Castle Public-house, Notting 


County Council. | Hill, for Mr. J. Tindell. Mr. J. H. RICHARDSON, Archi- 
Brunswick Rock Bapnalte Paving Co.,<. . £1,100 0 oO tect, Shepherd's Bush. 
G. Rutty . : h pitt Saou). 0 Chamberlen Bros. ; : : : : 0 £709 UG 20 
J. Smart . oo RMSE ye Ee a ee rare aO Ransom. re ween va 
Constable & Co. : : ; : ; 4 570.10 WO LYFORD (accepted ) . . ia te . » ¢ [25ORO 
Hobman & Co.. : , : i : : 482 15 oO Pewterers Work. 
D. Marchn : : E ; : : wee AG Lag SANDERS & SON (accepted ) j : S > -OFRI LS 


A wards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


“ADAMANT. HULL” Sie Eas Es 2 ’Ss 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon applicution. 


ONLY OnE FOR LONDON F O G. 
cae 2D: Oe: aman 


ELE I NE’s 


GRATES, 


STOVES, 
CALORIFER. 


Central Heating Apparatus, BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (East End). 
ABSOLUTELY OORSHAM DOWN’ QUARRY (Hutrance from Railway) 


attested by the Pee eerie Ait BATH FRE E S TO NE S. 7 


ECONOMY IN FUEL, 35 TO 45 PER CENT. We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 


(ei SKELSEYS 
Is ea\ ADAMANT 


ae 


FOR DWELLINGS, HALLS, and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers 
and PUBLIC BUILDINGS, Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit all 

Rapid Heating, Excellent Ventilation. Wo dust in| requirements. Summer-dried Stone for Winter use. 

the room. Perfect and simple Regulation of Warmth. All letters to be addressed to 
40,000 in Use. YOCKNEY & CO. (Sotz Owners), 
== SSS SS Patented Everywhere. Particulars sent Free. see 2 
JE. Ex EF: Iwi, Manufacturer, 95 & 97 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. Woe en Shares Sore hay bikes 
Workshops:—DEAN S(REET, W. ote.—No Connection with other TONE FIRM. 


LONDON PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


49 Queen YWVictoria Street, E.C: 
Olivies of this Company. AMPLE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES. PROMPT REPLACEMENTS 


Sarve aX Glass Insured in Trarsit. Q@lass Insured in Private Houses. 
arveys and Estimates free. Ten per cent. of tue Premiums returned every six years in cases where no claim has arisen. 


AGENTS WANTED. Liberal Terms to Builders or Builders’ Foremen. Apply to Manager. 


GLAss of all kinda coverei py the P 
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SUPPLEMENT 


DPM e ake aT? ee aa EL a  ——E—E—E— 
LONDON—continued. LONDON —continued. 

For Rebuilding the Garrick Public-house, Green Street, | For Erection and Completion of Church of St. Jude’s, Sarsfield 
Leicester Square.’ Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, Archi- Road, Balham.’ Mr. E. ELTON HAWKINS, Architect. 
tects, Dacre House, Arundel Street, Strand. Quantities Quantities by Mr. Alfred Boxall. — ° y 
by Mr. E, J. SADGROVE, 22 Sufrey Street; Strand. Poa tt. Higgs... * os iene : £2,446 0 0 

Mar PORE et hg) bo ae eis ete A 3s7 5 OM Ox O Holloway Bros, ; see UKs » 2284.0 40 
R. Perkins bo SO seat ate G gaint aoe ie ety eee Ob. OF LOPE Re or ORCL ete eee ee 2,121, 0 0 
J.Anley .° . ‘ E ; : de 52a. 40 Turtle & Appleton , A ; ba ad atx Pel OR a 
Be SAURCEIS eT Ts iy eg ae aes Sina s 7, 3,5Gme OO Clear cle aig NT e 2 a A Seo eee 2,088 0 o 
prrencer oCOn 4 2 Bs ee ¢ es enn 450e4 OG 1h) Bb Nightingaleli'y 2 43 4 or andh bar 2,053 0 0 
Ei Paviric, aot pe es eens tree. FAL OO PORMson sO, 23) 2 Stalg oral Ropes et That 1,987. 0 oO 
GouLp & BRAND ‘(accepied ) Wiech e mae eee i ie aes° °° | For Rebuilding Nos. 99 and ror and for Alteration to No. 103 

For Alterations and Additions to the Royal Oak Public-house, High Street, Kensington, for Messrs. Derry & Jones. 
St. John’s Road, Holloway. Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, Mr. JOSIAH HOULE, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 

Architects, Dacre House, Arundel Street, Strand. Quan- Stimpson & Co, , , , : » «£8,950 0 0 

tities by Mr. E. J. SADGROVE, 22 Surrey Street, Strand.} J. T. Chappell , 2 . - i ‘ : 8,834: 0 o 
b. Loms. decease L252. 0. O Grover& Son gh stasis eitiae i oii wih SeA5 4; QIRO 
S. Goodall . ® a ® a ® e » 2,848 0 oO C. B Kearley e ® ° e ° e ayaa kt OU O 
Ward & Lamble ‘ ‘ : . : Fo 02207,” .O Spencer & Co. . . . . . ‘ a. 01475 Or Oo 
Scrivener & Co. P es A F ‘ s°.2,795 “0 20 Patman & Fotheringham . ; A ; §. ¥0,425- OO 
Dearing & Son. , oe F 4 ; * 2715. 050 B, E. Nightingale , 5 P ; ° 7 9339.0 O 
GOULD & BRAND (accepted) . ‘ E € 20979 For Erection of Two Dwelling-houses. and Shops in Ken- 

For Alterations.and Additions to Administrative Buildings at nington Road, for Mr. Edric E..Salkeld. Mr. E. CLARKE, 
the Northern Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums Architect, 11 Queen Victoria Street. Quantities by Mr, 


Board. Messrs) PENNINGTON & BRIDGEN, Architects. B. Swinstead, 22 Wellington Street, Strand. 


J. Bentley, Leicester...» , . ; . £13,880 0 oO W. Larter & Son. , - ‘ PEN Pais . £2,948 0 o 
G, E. Todd, Hackney Road. , ° : - §10,779.0 0 S. & W. Pattinson. , : a tee's * + « 2,929 0-0 
J. W. Dixon,.Highgate. . ’ s ‘ » 10,569 16 o Young & Lonsdale , A ; ; 2 as PQHOSB". 0.0 
G. Godson &-Son, Kilburn, yich lity » 10,409 0 Oo Balaam Bros. , : . ‘ . » 2,900 0 O 
Wall & Co., Kentish Town =, . . 10,3705 OO J. Hoare & Son : ; : ‘ ; » | BESGato 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich , . > aa tO.24T Or OG M. Patrick & Sons , : : ° . 2,870 O04 
W. Shurmur, Upper Clapton . - = ou, 000— Om. O W. Jelley . : - : : - 2,553 0 0 
Architect’s estimate’, ‘ ; : ‘ }5256,000. GO 


For Bar Fixtures at The Denmark Arms Public House 
Barking Road, East Ham, for Messrs. Taylor, Walker & 
Co. Mr. FRED. A. ASHTON, Architect, 3 Crooked Lane. 


For Putting-up Rustic Bandstands, for the County Council. 
Waterlow Park. 
G. W. Riley een . amare as ke . £470 16 


\ <) Jas. Johnston, : ‘ : : : : oe Onn 
A. Wallis. . : , , ee le » 310 0 0 W. SHURMUR (accepted) , : atin) UNels ape 0 oO 
T. Lapthorne & Co. , ne a ; . 33000 Oo Walker Bros. ,- , ; : s , . 337 0.0 
Brockwell Park. For Bar Fittings at The Denmark Arms Public House, 
G. W. Riley. ’ a ae ee pean Ac: Ear, O Barking Road, East Ham, for Mr. A. Smith. Mr, FRED, 
Pe eattett Co Song oi eee ae » 440 0 0 A. ASHTON, Architect, 3 Crooked Lane, 
A. Wallis , Parse et ee een eerie » 320 0 O Walker Bros. EE Ks at Ae » £448 90.0 
emapone ©. Cie sana is. ae GIR 0. 0 W. SHURMUR (accepted) . « «1 « « 4320.0 


8S8S8Se——————eooeoeoeoeoeoes*=$~$$$$=Eq2S>0S0q$omM9M9WM0M eSeSyXY 
“SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT JOHN DALE : THE LIMMER 


s§.per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 


seven days. Fineness, 200 1€$ CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. SPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


meshes to square inch, wii 
less than 10 per cent. residue.| Natls, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 


i=3 


Over 10,000 tons supplied to 


Ranges IEE Fe | - a 
Cardiff and Hereford Wat ? Ly] Berti 
Works, a ee Ke ont Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, Telograms:— (===: A Telephone: 
crete Ficoend tenet Paving, Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, YAS 4 


i Sash Fasteners “LIMMER, LONDON.” ras Ti = 
Geet SE PORTLAND CEMENT) AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS? IRONMONGERY. A 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. ERMOF Broce 

per square inch; ays. C) 

Brent mont plastic, bert sand BEST GREEN COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 

; ——— in the "market. Specially For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, - 

@dapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in sanitary Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. a 

Pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, dc. Every information to be obtained at the Company's 
Samples sufficient for Practical TestsFree. Manufactured by 5 ‘Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, 8.0. 

JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 


l 


Sear rett, Pourianp AED. ROMAN pape BM an hsivwiedt raced Se Lake), Is the Best Material for Road- 
A is, Keene’sand Parian Cements, i 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Deicke mobbed Pee dl paige bite wea cae ways, Footways, 
&o. Railway and water communication. : International Exhibition, * A Damp Courses, Roofings, Ware- 
London, 1862, house Floors, -Basements 
ob d li La) a > fs 
H/ pene ah Ur were Stables, Coach-Houses, 
4) LIGHT SEA GREEN. p lava pLemecoeess 3 
USA A Breweries, e 
7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN, Lavatories, ’ Pull 
rticulars 
DARK GREEN. : pea’ 


can be.obtained 
2 KING WILLIAM beobtain 


FOB PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THH SEORETARY, 


from the Offices, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0. 14 to 16> 
ere Aare PALMERSTON > 
eas KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. BUILDINGS, 


Acid-Resisting Asphalte. S| M p L. EX . E A D ULD BROAD STREET; : 
White Silica Paving. (} LONDON, E.C. 
SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. GLAZING|woop-siock PAVING 
swe Kiel HinlAgcuE |. ___ For Roofs, Skylights, and | sqeseqesozeeas) yEnc bantie 

nh Horticultural Work. |9/7/77/7/77)| ‘Offices, &&o. 
MARB LE Wo RK. NO SPHOIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. ae Rellonnioe sat ialhs eeeet 
- a anara F NO F AES OY : P 

EMLEY & SONS, Lim? Sie arlcthe cureon. we | THUS. GREGORY feos 

Steam Sawing, Mouldin a, Turnin g, and Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, | | yi V7 LY 


, 


Y i DS oatk bps 
’ ’ e ap m Junction, 8s. ® 
Polishing Works, GROVER & CO. (Lin.),| ———————. 
ASTLE_UP We OLUME XLVI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
NEWC -UPON-TYNE. _ ENGINEERS, Xc., Tistiahea ph bediomisata tae 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES,| ©/itannia Works,WharfRoad,City Road, London, N. Qs? Dried Ree UE 
always on hand. % Write for tebplaearer yc 9 sho and full Particulars Oftice: 175 Strand, Londen, W.c. 


0) 
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LONDON — continued. 
For Rebuilding 33 Great Castle Street. Mr. W. Hunt, Archi- 
tect, Quantities by Mr. H. Lovegrove. 


‘Bulled & Co. . e . ‘ :4,2,040: 1O8rO 
F. Saunders. ‘ : : ‘ : 1,995 oO 
W. Downs Stites ‘ ' ’ ’ oF 5857, ORO 
Nightingale .° e . . : : sO 1, FOS. ¢ By eo 
Jas. Smith & Sons . ‘ : . A  35779.110.00 

* ‘ ® ° oT o5735) CuO 


J. Allen & Sons ’ 

For Painting and Repairs at the Paddington Workhouse, 

Harrow Road, Paddington, for the Guardians, of the Poor 

of the Parish of Paddington. Messrs. A, & C. HARSTON, 
Architects, 15 Leadenhal! Street. 


TeerOuds yt : ; : : 1. £0097 Ono 
E. Proctor . . : : . : : Se S17 On 
G. Foxley_ . ” bait We: s* 379 “GPG 
McMillin & HouBtEH | A (5 Pe eOT SOAS 

rome) 


HILDER & EDGE, Golden Satares tatcepted 75280 
For Refitting Bathrooms and Ward’Sculleries’ at the Western 
Fever Hospital, ‘Seagrave ‘Road, Fulham, for the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. "Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, 
Architects,°15 Leaderihall Street. 


F. Islip. : : : ; ate oeme) 
H. Haynes : ; : j 1,597 10 oO 
Clements, Jeakes & Co . : : : mei ew een elas. 3) 
Burn Bros. : ; : 3 - 3 (9153692). BG 
Beatin ac DUM. n ein cuts ee ey sae © SAzg5O° 10 Yo 
SS MM Se ke anes ; SHI.BI7. Ooo 
wr, pemter. 3. ey ey eee » 1,300 0 0 
Leste CACO. gs 4. ewe F ee a 5 EO 040 
M. Brodie. ; ny ts 3 : : ee W208) Gs, 0 
Wenham & Waters . ha ico : c , Me TOOZA OO 
Peattie & Axtell ‘ oo Pee 2,070.0: 40 
B, FincH & Co., Lambeth (accepted aes ETOA7 TO tae 
For Rebuilding seer and Workshop in Rear, No. 51 High 
Street, Marylebone, Mr. THOMAS DURRANS, A.R.I.B.A,, 


Architect and diasaale 44 nets, Baker Street, 


J. Edgar . ; : ab 1,07 34.0,70 
Manktelow& Co. .. . : v Ly. 2 a Peas cel OOs SOA 6 
C. Dearing & Son. ; , : ; 4 1,695 Oo oO 
T. Stevens 4 ; : : A 4 eeets007! OLnO 
J; Myring & Co. . : : ; hte Piscks pene ne 2, 
Staines &c.S0n 4. lil ws + Oye te ee OS 
MM. ©, Clifton) 26 "vrs alae y wt iegbo ong 


, 
FLOORS GUARANTEED. 


RRS Sie Seasoned ores | Stocks Seasoned Woods, 


LONDON—continued. 
For Erection of St. Mary’s Mission Hall, North End Road, 
Fulham, for Rev. C. B. Foy. Mr. E, F, ROBERTS, 
A.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


S. Powell . : : ’ ‘ ‘ ; « £500. Oo 
E. Swan . : . . . . o’ .39498- OF.0 
H. Roffey ‘ : : . F 12 3,203.00 
Turner & Withers’ gh eee ‘ - » 2,955.00 
Leslie & Co.’ . tpt ee et Aa 202 eae 
Clark & Co. ° cote Rete Sse eee 
S. F. Patterson . 5 ; . : + 2,0815404.0 
Chessum & Co.* F he Shee ‘ . «- 2,630, Ge 
Thos. Bendon : ee ioe ' . «2,070, Ong 
John Bryant . : «. 25330 ‘OO 


* Received by telegram. 


MARKINCH. 
For Constructing and Laying 5,020 Lineal Yards of Pipe 
Sewers, with Appurtenances ahd Manholes, for the Police 
Commissioners. * Mr. R. HENDERSON, Engineer, Burntis- 


2,090 
2,228 
1,995 


J. Cowie, Dundee 
W. CHALMERS, Bucntisland (occepted) 
J. D. Paton, Edinburgh , F . 


MOSELEY. 


land. , 

J. Kennedy, Kirkcaldy : : *  «  : 0). Ra pees eee 
Torrance & Connelly, Kirkcaldy * A «| usp Bot Sake eee 
D. Whyte, Kirkcaldy : . . ¢. 3%68 3a 4 
J. Coghill, Son & Co., Glasgow ‘ . 2, 3,000) Q) nO 
T. Chalmers, Leven . : F : : - 2,995 0 0 
W. Wilson, Kirkcaldy : ‘ af 2, AAT LO 
Mitchell & Band, Dundee ‘ . 2,698 15 3 
R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh 4 : 2,609 \297-6,43 
: oO 

é ome) 

rome) 


For Completion’ of Nave and ‘Aisles of St. Agnes Church, 


Moseley. Mr. W. HALE, Architect, acting for Mr. W. 
Davis. Quantities by Mr. ’G. Kenwrick. 


Smith & Orr. : : : . £4,861 ‘O30 
T. Smith . AE er Sark aly Si kerp sh ae ep 
W.& J.iWebbit . yee ey Rw «. 4,904 "O10 
Barnsley & Son : 45333/i:20 
H. Welsh . > : 4,094 0 O 
Sapcote & Sons ‘ ° . : 4,066 0 0 
J. Bowen .° ES Var MM fete hah) ia My or +2 GeO SA toe 
J. Harley & Son + ‘ Pg Sa Sar OL es ‘ + 3,840 0:0 
Bishop & Charles 4% =@* sh e™ 5 »* 3,600 0 O 


(10d. |__10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE, — super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 


ORING CO, 


Manufacturers and Layers of every encniution or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Flooritge. 


.@EARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM (every Block immovably Keyed to Sukstructure by Metal Keys), 


Chief Offices:—11 citer Spokes BEG ‘ee of 22 oe ee Le 


Electric righting and Power 


THE WEYMERSCH 


BATTERY. 


ED. C, bE SEGUNDO, M.Inst.C.E., CA SPITAL, £20,0¢ RAOd,0CO. ke * ce leSaed hel 


Executive Engineer. 


The Weymersch Battery Company, Limited, beg to announce that their Battery can. 
be seen in operation on Friday in each week, 
Driving Ventilating Fan, Water Pumps, Electric Lamps, and also Charging Accumulators. 


Works :-COLWELL ROAD, EAST DULWICH, S.E. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 


2. VIGTORIA MANSIONS, 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8... 


set THe THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. 


35,099. 


Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 


Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms: 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES, — é 
4 


SPECIALTY—Light and Dark Oak, from> 


(A. E. pres, Manager.) .. 


Telbahoi 


—68 OXFORD STREET, 
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RYE. 
For Constructing Bridge over the River Rother, Rye, Sussex. 
Mr. H. CARD, County Surveyor, Lewes. 


Lronwork. 
W. Coker, Rochester : 
Somervail & Co., Glasgow : 3 
Stockton Forge Co., Stockton .. ’ 
J. Westwood & Co., Millwall . 
Cleveland Bridge Co., Darlington . 
Lysaght & Co., London .-. : : 
Pearson & Co., London . : ; 
A. E. NuNN, Tenterden (accepied ) 
J. O. Brettell, Worcester , : : 
Perring & Long, Sutton . . : 


Builders Work. 


£2,015 0 
1,600 oO 


oy 
a 
e) 
OO, 97021 OAD Oso. 


Ne 

Go 

Ne) 
oO 
le) 


VARIETIES. 


| THE Newport Town Council, Isle of Wight, have passed a - 


recommendation of the Waterworks Committee for the. con- 

' struction of an additional reservoir at a higher level than the 
present one, the committee to arrange for a site and invite 
tenders for the construction. 

THE Ripon Town Cceuncil being unable to decide whether 
the proposed service reservoir at Whitefields in connection 
with the gravitation water-supply from Lumley Moor should be 
rectangular or elliptical in shape, referred the matter to Major 
_ Tulloch, of the Local Government Board. Major Tulloch, in 
reply, stated there was no difference in the strength of the 
reservoir whether it was made circular, elliptical or rectangular 
in form ; what should govern the shape of the reservoir was the 
nature of the ground, the best form being that which would 


Perring & Long el te : ‘ : 21H 1902 0; 70 | require the least amount of cutting. The original design of the 
A. E. NUNN (accepted) . : . : Gre els “O10 reservoir was rectangular in form; but Mr. S. Harrison, the 
W. Coker .. . ; ‘ ; - ° » 750 O engineer, recommends the elliptical form, and this had been 
Roatiand Foes. adopted by the Water-supply Committee. The cost would be 
W. Ride, Sittingbourne . 4 «+  » 1,600 0 0 1,700/., a reduction of 1,200/. on the original estimate. The 
W.-H. Wheeler, London . . oe 3,464 0 0 | Council have now adopted the recommendations of the Water- 
Perring & Long : ; . % é . 1,299 0 0 supply Committee. 
W. Coker . : ‘ f 3 3 5 S896 0° L0 | THE Accrington Town Council has decided, subject to 
A. E. Nunn: , : : ‘ ‘ : . 815 © o | Certain conditions, to purchase the undertaking of the Accrington 


Gas and Waterworks Company. The works are extensive, and 


TEIGNMOUTH. supply gas and water to four local board districts as well as to 


For Additions to The Hill, Teignmouth, Devon, for Mr. | Accrington. Fine offices have been built and the plant kept in 
Mountford-Spencer, Messrs. J. W. ROWELL & SON, | excellent order. At thirty years’ purchase the sum agreed upon 
Architects, Newton Abbot. is Over 700,000/, 

GEO. HAYMAN, Teignmouth (accepted) 4 » £385 0 oO AT a meeting of the Middle District Committee of the Ber- 


wickshire County Council a report was read from Mr, W. A. 
Carter, C.E., Edinburgh, on the condition of the bridge over . 


WAKEFIELD. 
the river Whitadder at Ellemford, a portion of which had been 


For Building Children’s Wards at the Workhouse, Wakefield. 


Elvey, brick and masonwork ‘ . . . £306 oO o | endangered by scouring of the foundations during the excessive 
Squires, joiner . ; : ; . . » 85 15 O| rainfall and floods of autumn last, and suggesting measures 
J. Snowden, plumbing and glazing . - . 60 0 O| necessary to safeguard the structure, estimated to cost from 
. Illingworth, slater . : : . : » 24 0 0 | 2702. to 310/. The work is to be proceeded with immediately. 
attersall, plastering , ° : » a : 9 0 6 THE church of All Hallows the Great is to be taken 
G. Powell, painting . . +». +» «+ +» 714 O| down and the materials and site sold, the font, communion 


table and sacramental plate being transferred, if required, to 
the church of St. Michael Royal. The chancel screen of All 
Hallows is to be set up in the parish church of the united bene- 
fice, if possible, but otherwise is to be added to some church 
selected by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


SIGNALLING 


Yj, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
For Building Church, Bath Road, Wolverhampton. 
5 RISING, Architect, London. 
H. Lovatt, Wolverhampton. 


Mr. H. W. 


& SPEAKING TUBE. 


The great benefit of this Apparatus (as shown in the draws 
ings) is the Speaking Apparatus and Bell being combined tm* 
one; it can be used as a Signal Bell only, or as a Speaking 
Tube if required. It is almost indestructible, its. different 
parts being so simple. 

Tee No Puffing or Blowing required. 
eA Architects can have one sent on Approbation. 
NOT IN USE Simpler and better than Electric Bells or M. P. and Whistles, 
The Glasgow Municipal Offices are 
‘ fitted up with these Speaking Tubes. 
The York Municipal Offices are fitted up 
with over 50 Speaking Tubes, 4 


BAXENDALE & GO.. 


MANCHESTER & EDINBURGH. 


Tue BATH STONE FIRMS, Lr. 


LONDON DEPOTS— 
“ OOLITE,” BATH. Head Offices : BATE. 


G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
ghks Pa > INCORPORATING PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE OO,, Ltd., 


parent) BELL 


TELEGRAMS— 


L. & S.W.R., NINE E-ms, S.W, 
R. J. MARSH & CO., Ltd., 8, R, NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES, 


: wy ae QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK, \ 


BOX GROUND. 


COMBE DOWN. 


CORSHAM Dowy, RO a : | 
coR A STOKE GROUND. \ SS 
gaat NGRIT. s oS = A WESTWOOD GROUND. We 
°6' fates FARLEIGH DOWN. a So y\ WINSLEY GROUND. Registered 
BADE MARK = QB 7 TRADE MARK- 


, = 
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THE city superintendent, Edinburgh, has been instructed to 
report as to the cost of the erection of a new hospital to accom- 
-modate 350 patients ona site beyond the boundaries of the 
city, the report to deal at the same time,with the question of a 
site. 
b AT St. George’ s Church, Deal, a mayoral chair and -cor- 
poration pew is about to be erected. The work -will be carried 
out by Mr. Wise, of Deal, from the designs of Mr. Burke- 
Downing, of London. - 
. THIs week a well- attended public meeting was held at: the 
‘Holborn Town Hall, under the presidency - “of Mr. Gainsford 
Bruce, M.P., for the purpose of urging on the County Council 
the necessity of at once taking steps for making a new thorough- 
fare between Holborn and the Strand. 


THE London Water Bill, empowering the County- Council | 


to. promote - Bills in Parliament and to spend 10,000/, upon 
inquiries before the Royal. Commission and otherwise,” has 
passed the Examiner on Standing Orders of the House of 
Lords. 

‘THE proprietor of the Swansea and Mumbles Radwayes Mr. 
John Dickson, has died at Mumbles, at the age of eighty-seven 
years. He wascontractor for the Shrewsbury and Birmingham 
Railway and several branch railways in South Wales. ° 

THE London County Council, at its sitting this week, 
resolved that “subject to the Hackney District Board entering 
into an agreement to contribute 15,000/., and to the Lord of the 
‘Manor contributing 5,000/., and to 5,000/. being raised from 
other sources, the Council do purchase Hackney Marsh for the 
sum of 75,000/,” 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE ventilation of the new Roman Catholic Church, Strath- 

blane, has been carried out by Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Ca., 
who have introduced their latest improved self-acting exhaust 
oof ventilators for the extraction of the vitiated air. 

GRUNDY’s patent warm-air ventilating firegrates are being 
fixed at Wonham Mansion, Bampton, and Morebath. House, 
Morebath, Devonshire. The work is being carried out by Mr. 
John Grundy, of London and Tyldesley. 

THE Blackman Ventilating Company, Limited, have been 
awarded the contract for the complete warming and ventilation 
of the new Technical School at Salford. The work is to be 
ips out on what is known as the Blackman-Smead system. 


The entire building will cost over 50,000/., and when finished 
will undoubtedly stand as one of the finest .of its kind in this 
‘country. ~The architect is Mr. Henry Lord, of Manchester. It 
is also noteworthy that the Sheffield-Schcol Board have shown 
their appreciation of the advantages to be derived from pure air 
and plenty of it by.deciding that “the Blackman-Smead system 
shall be installed in the new extension for technical education 
which they are about to build, the architect for which is Mr. 
Mitchell-Withers, of Sheffield. 

‘THE new ‘hospital, Wakefield, is being warmed abd venti- 
lated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, the 
same being supplied;by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 
~ “TENDERS were lately invited for additions and ‘alterations 
to the Public School for‘the Burntisland School Board, accord- 
| ing to plans of Mr. Robert Little; of Kirkcaldy. T he’ Board, 
| however, have since decided on building an entirely new school 
| in preference to proceeding with the proposed additions, The 
plans, &c., are. being prepared. 
| THE. first sod of the: Wrexham and Ellesmere Railway has 
, been cut at Wrexham. - The line will be about 12} miles long, 
and conneéct the chief towns and cqalfields of North and South 
Wales with the manufacturing and mining centres to. which the 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire, Railway. gives access. 
Messrs. Davies Brogs., of Wrexham, have contracted to form 
the earthworks and, construct, the bridges for 90,000/., but the 
permanent way and stations will be an additional expense. 
The bridges and other structures will be built to accommodate 
two lines should the increase in the traffic render the construc- 
tion.of a double line necessary. The engineer is Mr. George 
Owen, of Oswestry. 

. & WATER-GARDEN is proposed for Cheltenham, to be erected 
opposite the Imperial Rooms, in the Promenade. A tender 
for the masonry by Messrs. Boulton & Sons, at 469/., has been 
accepted. Messrs. Boulton will also execute a group of statuary 
for the fountain representing. Neptune and his team. 

THE Bath Herald announces that the tender of Mr. C, 
Wibley has been accepted for the structural alterations and the 
new sanitary arrangements at the:theatre, and that of Messrs. 
Campbell & Co., the eontractors to the architect, Mr. C. J. 
Phipps, .for the ‘decoration -of the auditorium, vestibule and 
lobbies. The mosaic pavements will be laid by an Italian firm 
who have laid the mosaics at the New Baths. 
| THE Electrical Committee of the .Bristol Town Council 
have considered the tenders sent in for the, construction and 
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_ erection of steam alternators and steam dynamos and of |” 


“Lancashire boilers and accessories, at the Central Electric | 


“Lighting Station, Temple Back. ‘They recommend the tender | 


of Messrs. Siemens Bros. & Co., Limited, of 11,6917. for 
alternators and dynamos, and of Messrs. Tinker Bros., of 
7,732/. 2s., for boilers, the lowest tenders received, for acceptance. 

AT the meeting of the Selby Local Board, a letter was read 
from the Town Clerk, York, stating that the Ouse Navigation 
Committee would recommend the Town Council to contribute 

- 4,000/, towards a new bridge, with a 60-feet opening span over 
“the Ouse at Selby, on certain conditions. The Chairman 
observed that the 60-feet opening span would mean an addi- 
tional outlay of 3,000/7., and to him the bridge question seemed 
to be further off than ever. The surveyor was instructed to 
ascertain the exact width of the opening span of the new 
railway bridge. 

THE Plymouth County Council have accepted the tender of 
Messrs. Pethick at 26,859/. for construction of new fish-market 
and new sewage- -tanks. 

THE works of the newly-formed Woking District Gas 

_Company, Limited, have been opened. The works have been 
erected upon about two acres of. Woking Common, in accord- 
ance with the designs of Mr. Jabez Church, of Westminster, the 

- consulting engineer. 

THE new pier at Uig, Skye, is to be proceeded with at once 
by the contractors, Messrs, S. W. & G. Stratton, of Edinburgh. 
The pier, which is to cost between 7,000/7. and 8,000/., is to be 
built jointly by the Government and Mr. G. A. Baird, pro- 
prietor of Kilmuir. The engineers are Messrs. D. & T. 
Stevenson. 

THE Edinburgh Water Trustees, for works in connection 
with Gladhouse reservoir, out of seven tenders have accepted 
that of Messrs. James Young & Sons, amounting to 3,294/., and 
for the supply of pipes out of five offers the tender of Messrs. 
‘R. Laidlaw & Son, of 3,442/. 16s. 11¢., the lowest received. 

A CLOCK has just been fixed in the tower of Hoo Church, 

. Rochester, in commemoration of the restoration to health of 
Mrs. Warwick Hunt, of Abbot’s Court, Hoo. The time is 
shown on a dial 4 feet 6 inches diameter, and the hours strike 
-on a bell weighing 17 cwt. The order was entrusted to Messrs. 
J. W. Benson, the church clockmakers of Ludgate Hill, who 

~have also recently made and fixed a clock with four dials, 4 feet 

negemcamneters for the Aynsley Memorial Tower at Longton, 
tals, 
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AN inexpensive bath-heater, patented and manufactured by 
Mr. G. Shrewsbury, of Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., was. designed 
by him in response to a want meant by many to be supplied 
with a reliable and yet inexpensive article. It is named the 
“ Calda,” and, according to testimonials of persons who have 
had the “Calda” in use, it has given great satisfaction. By ‘it 


| a warm bath, it is stated, can be obtained in from ten to thirty 


minutes, according to size, without smell or smoke or risk of 
explosion, with a small consumption of gas. Mr. Shrewsbury 
is also sole maker and patentee of the “Eclipse” oil bath 
heaters. These bath heaters can be used for many purposes 
where hot water is required, heating purposes included, and the 
oil heaters are specially adapted for country houses without gas, 
and are useful for baths, lavatories, harness-rooms, hunting- 
boxes, &c., also for public tea- -meetings and for laundries. 

GREAT improvements are constantly taking place in paints. 
The name of the Oil and Water Paint Company, Limited, is 
self-explanatory. The paints are powder paints, and mixed, 
according to proper directions furnished, with water and with 
oil. The proprietors state that their paint is suitable for any 
climate, that it does not blister, crack or veel off, that the heat 
of the sun solidifies it, and frost, above or below zero, only 
tends to harden it, and that after exposure to the elements it is 
perfectly damp-proof, and, after one coat of varnish, is superior 
to any oil paint ever offered to the public. Finally, that they 
have every confidence in bringing this paint before all users of 
paints or distempers. 

THE lifting machinery designed and erected by Messrs, 
Archibald Smith & Stevens for the Imperial Institute consists 
of eleven hydraulic lifts, with pumping engines and power- 
storage plant. There are two handsome passenger-lifts run- 
ning from the ground to second floors, three lifts for reception 
and distribution of coals and general stores, three appropriated 
to the kitchen department, one for delivery of refuse from the 
engine and boiler-house, one heavy machine capable of raising 
a ton up the central shaft of the east tower, and designed for 
dealing with stores and large objects for the museum; and 
finally, a three-ton lift for raising extra large exhibits to the 
upper floor of the great gallery running east and west. All 
these are supplied by water at 7oolbs. pressure per square inch, 
z.e. equal to the pressure which would be given by a tank 
placed 1,600 feet high. This water is pumped by an engine 
into a weighted receiver or accumulator, wherein it is stored at 
the required pressure, and drawn off as required by any of the 
lifts, Immediately this occurs the accumulator by automatic 
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_ mechanism starts the pumps, which run till the accumulator is 
again full, when it automatically stops them till more water is 
required. All the water employed is returned by the lifts to the 
pumping machinery for reuse, and is therefore not wasted but 
kept constantly circulating. The cost of working the system is 
consequently only that of the coal burnt and the labour of 
stoking, no other attendance being required. In its outlines 
the system is similar to that adopted by the London and other 
hydraulic power supply companies, and to that on which the 
lifts for the Electric Railway are worked. 


Two very important sales by auction are announced in our 
advertisement columns by Messrs. E. E, Croucher & Co., being 
in the one case several choice sites of beautifully timbered free- 
hold land from 5 to 13 acres in extent, in a lovely position 
at Friern Barnet, within fifteen minutes of New Southgate or 
Oakleigh Park Stations on Great Northern Railway ; and 
in the other freehold residences at Broadstairs, Kent, viz. 
Nos. 9 and 10 Chandos Place, on the sea front ; Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and g Chandos Square; Nos. 5 and 6 Chandos Road. In 
addition to these will be offered for sale three valuable sites of 
freehold building land fronting the sea and overlooking the 
public gardens and recreation-grounds, and ready for imme- 
diate building. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Thomas Ellis, builder, Rhy], 
one of the pioneers of Rhyl. He built extensively there, was 


ment Commissioners, and was one of the first private indi- 
viduals who undertook the construction of the Rhyl promenade 
n its present form. . 

AT the meeting of the Partick Dean of Guild Court, sanc- 
tion was granted to Mr. E. W. Langlands, Glasgow, to take 
down part of a building at the south-west corner of Walker and 


Douglas Streets and erect a model lodging-house with 360 beds. : 


Messrs. Brae & Clark, builders, were granted permission to 
erect eight tenements of dwelling-houses. 


IN the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court, the Drumsheugh 
Baths Company, Limited, received warrant to reconstruct their 
baths on the Old Queensferry Road, which were recently 
destroyed by fire. The building is in the Moorish style of archi- 
tecture, and finished in rough-cast with brick dressing. The 
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. the German empire occupied by natives. 


architects are Messrs. Burnet, Son & Campbell, Glasgow, and 
the contract has been entrusted to Messrs. Beattie & Sons, 
Edinburgh. The reconstruction will be carried out at a cost of 
6,000/. BPs 
THE Labour Correspondent of the Board of Trade says :—~ 
The building trades are just at present in a state of considerable 
activity, and there is a good demand for labour. This is having 
its effect all over the country, and demands for increased re-. 
muneration or other improved conditions of labour have caused 
no less than twenty-nine strikes in the building trade alone. It 
may also be said that in the same branches of industry many 
important claims have been settled without any stoppage of work, 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


THE Ecuador Commissioners have had constructed a fac simile 
of the famous palace of the Inca Perca, the ruins of which 
stand near the city of Quito, and will exhibit it at the fair, 
THE French Government has consented that plaster casts 
be made for the World’s Fair of the numerous art treasures in 
the Trocadéro, Paris. The collection will be a very fine one, 
and will occupy a conspicuous place in the fine arts building. 
After the fair the collection will be placed in the projected 
Chicago museum, where, it is believed, it will prove of great 
benefit to American artists and of much interest to visitors. 


THE New York Board is planning to show in its State 


hay ay as hibit ill F : 
foraipvards of thictyiryeare”a iwieu ber Sore wemehy (an rae building an exhibit illustrating completely the art history of the 


State. An effort will be made to have every New York artist, 


painter, sculptor, etcher and engraver of talent, from the earliest. 
record, represented. 


THE German “ village” will occupy a space 225 by 780 feet 
on Midway Plaisance. The features of the exhibit are a 
Medieval German town, with a market-place and town-hall, 
which will contain the German ethnographic museum. 
Around the town will be farmhouses from different sections of 
In a Medizval 


| German castle there will be a restaurant presided over by 


EMBOSSED - 


BNCAD it. 


caterers from Berlin. Another interesting feature of the town 
will be an ancient monastery establishment. Then there will be 
large concert-gardens, in which about 8,000 people can sit at 
tables, while two German bands will play. The construction 
work has been in progress for several weeks at Frankfort-on- 
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the-Maine. The contractors are Phillip Holzmann & Co., | 


Hon, J. J. GRINLINTON, World’s Fair Commissioner from 


. the builders of the imperial palace at Strasburg and many , Ceylon, is in Chicago engaged in making arrangements for the 


other celebrated structures in Germany, 


Tue American Library Association will make a notable 
exhibit at the World’s Fair, divided as follows :—Individual 
library exhibits ; comparative exhibits of library architecture, 
appliances, fittings and buildings ; historical and descriptive 
matter relating to libraries and an A,L.A. library in complete , 
working order. It has been decided to have the exhibit a part , 
of that of the United States Bureau of Education, which has : 

| 


offered for it 4,000 square feet of space and the money neces- 
sary for its collection. Foreign libraries will be invited to assist 
in the exhibit, a 

THE chief motive power for the machinery will be supplied 
by a gigantic engine, to be furnished free by the E. PR. Allis | 
Company, of Milwaukee. The engine will be furnished:as a | 
part of the company’s exhibit, upon a special contract providing | 
that it shall be used for the motive power, and that no other , 
engine of equal size shall be exhibited, It will be an engine of | 
the quadruple expansion type, and will be of between 3,000 and . 
4,000 horse-power. Compared with this engine the big Corliss 
that was exhibited at the centennial exposition is almost a , 
dwarf, In 1876 the Corliss was considered one of the wonders 
of the exposition, but its builder rated it at only 1,400 horse- 
power, or less than half of the one being built by the Allis 
Company. The Allis exhibit represents an outlay of 
175,000 dols. 

THE Southern States will be well represented, notwithstand- 
ing only a few of them have made appropriations for that 
purpose. Texas has contracted for a 100,000 dols. building. 


"Kentucky has an appropriation of 100,000 dols., and will erect — 


a handsome building. Florida will reproduce at Chicago Old 
Fort Marion for its headquarters. Arkansas has contracted 
for the erection of an 18,000 dols. building. Virginia has an 
appropriation of 25,000 dols., and is trying to raise 50,000 dols. 
by subscription. A 12,000 dols. building will be erected. 
Georgia is raising 100,000 dols., and proposes to put up a 
0,000 dols. building. Maryland has 60,000 dols., and will 
spend half of it or more on a building. 

THE H, C. Frick Coke Company of Pennsylvania has | 
decided to make a complete working model in miniature of its | 
entire plant. The machinery will be in operation, the motive- | 
power being electricity, with gas for the ovens, the coke being 
represented by asbestos. 


_ turesque effect. 


Ceylon Court. His country is greatly interested in the fair, 
and will make a notable exhibit. : 


IN order to show the fine quality of silk produced in the 
State, and the skill attained there in the silk industry, the women 


, of the Southern California Silk Association will make an artistic 
, banner especially for exhibition at the World’s Fair. 
, banner will be home-made in every respect and also hand-made, 


The 


even to manufacturing the fabric. It will show designs of 
California flowers, fruit and scenery, and in artistic design 
and finish, it is believed, will attract much attention. Many 
expect that the silk industry is destined to become one of the 
leading ones of Southern California. 

A VERY interesting exhibit which, it is reported, the British 
Commission is planning to make at the World’s Fair, is a large 
scale map showing the discoveries which have been made jn 
North America by Englishmen. Though Columbus discovered 
the West Indies, the credit of first sighting the mainland of 
America seems—if we put aside the unrecorded investigations 


| of the Northmen—to be due to an Englishman, Sebastian 


Cabot, and the list of names of English explorers of America, 
which is headed by his, is a very long and distingwished one. 
Raleigh, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, Baffin, in the seventeenth century, 
were followed, in the eighteenth, by Scoresby and Cook, while 
the work they commenced was carried on during our own 
century by the Rosses, Parry, Franklin, Collinson, Maclure, 
McClintock, Nares and Markham. It will therefore be seen 


' that there is ample material for a map such as that proposed, 


HIGH praise for the exhibition was given in the report 


made to Congress by the Dockery Investigating Committee, 


who state :—The investigation discloses the fact that adequate 
provision is to be made for a copious water-supply, an efficient 


_ sewerage, fire, police and electric system and for rapid transit 


within the exhibition grounds, both by rail and water, The 
landscape features will be singularly attractive, whilst the 
intervals between the buildings will afford ample breathing- 
spaces. The waters of the lake wind themselves amid the 
buildings and through the grounds with wholesome and pic- 
Indeed, the expenditure will be unstinted to 
make entire provision for the health and comfort of the visitors, 


The general architectural effect is striking and imposing in the 
| highest degree, the blending of nature with art is in beautiful — 
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harmony. The interlacing of the land and water constitutes a 
novel and inspiring picture. The spacious grounds, clothed in 
verdure, dotted with shrubbery and relieved at intervals hy | 
forest growth, complete the elements of a matchless panorama. | 
_ ‘THE Agricultural exhibit at the World’s Fair, it is believed, 
will be studied with greater interest and by more people than 
will almost any other division. The Agricultural building, an 
imposing and beautiful structure, situated across the main 
lagoon, southward from the great Manufactures building, is 
rapidly approaching completion, and will be finished, even to 
all details of ornamentation, before October 1. It measures 
500 by 800 feet, and has an annexe 300 by 550 feet, and a con- 
‘nected assembly hall, which has a seating capacity of 1,500. 
Close by on the south is the Dairy building, measuring 100 by 
200 feet. On the six acres cf flooring in the annexe, which is 
virtually an extension of that of the main building, will be 
shown every description of agricultural machinery, including 
not only the best and most improved now in use, but also such 
as will illustrate ‘the progress of the industry, from primitive | 
times to the present. 

A DESPATCH from Christiania says that subscriptions are 
being solicited towards defraying the cost of building and 
manning the Viking ship, which it is proposed to send to the 
World’s Fair. It is the intention to man the ship with the 
ablest Norwegian sailors procurable and to navigate it across 
the Atlantic. 

More than 7,000 dols. worth of granite and other building | 
material has been donated for the Maine World’s Fair Building. 
Monson slate will cover the roof. Leading up to the building 
will be broad granite steps, each one being a solid block 27 feet 
long and 6 feet wide. 

IN lighting the World’s Fair 92,622. incandescent lamps, of | 
16 candle-power each, will be used, according to present esti- | 
mates. The contract for furnishing and maintaining these 
lights has just been let to George Westinghouse, jun., for 
339,000 dols. This is more than 1,300,000 dols. less than the 
Edison-Thompson-Houston electrical combine or trust first © 
asked for the work. This saving was effected by rejecting the 
bids and readvertising. In addition to the incandescent lamps 
about 5,000 arc lamps, of 2,000 candle-power each, will be used. 
The contract for these was let some time ago at 20 dols. per 
lamp. 

THE Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company > 
has received the contract to furnish the incandescent lights for | 
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: tions for concrete to fill up the quicksand portions. 


' as to the safety or 
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‘the World’s Fair. The award was made under the lowest bid, 


that of 399,000 dols. for the entire number of lamps, the alter- 


nating current to be used. Owing to the contention there has 


been between the electric trust and Mr. Westinghouse, he “is 


“required to give bonds to the extent of 1,000,000 dols. for the 
_ faithful performance of contract. Pry 


AMERICAN NOTES. 
THE Philadelphia Ledger says in regard of the works of the 


_ Reading Terminal Station that in nearly every spot where the 
| plans have designed heavy supporting pillars of brick for the 
- foundations there have been discovered streaks of earth of the 


nature of quicksand, which necessitated the digging away of 
this uncertain ground before the work of foundation-laying 


' could proceed. The entire site of the head house, except a few 
. spots scattered about, is of this character, and it has already 
_ cost several thousand dollars in addition to the original calcula. 


The result 
of meeting with this character of ground will be that the 
foundations will be much heavier and stronger than the original 
plans provided for. When the quicksands are encountered the 
only thing to do is to dig through them to the clay bottom, and 
fill in the space with concrete. This makes a rock foundation, 


_and, no matter how massive the building may be, it is sufficient 
| for the purpose. 


THE Engineering News, New York, for June 2 has a not 

anger of railway travelling in the States, 
winding up with a lugubrious paragraph as follows :—For the 
benefit. of the timid European, however, we may ‘say that 
trestle failures on American railways are by no means common. 
In fact, a good wooden trestle, with proper guard rails and floor, 
is a tolerably safe structure, considerably safer, there is good 


' reason to believe, than many cast-iron girder bridges on British 


railways. The probabilities are that several foreign visitors to 
the Columbian exhibition will meet death through their own 
carelessness in getting on and off trains, but that not one will 
be killed or injured by the failure of a railway trestle. } 
THE following paragraph is taken from the Raz/way World; 


| Philadelphia :—A recent despatch from Chicago says Fitz- 
| gerald, a London engineer, whose name is known in connec- 


tion with the construction of the famous Forth Bridge, is hete 
on his way to England from Mexico. He predicts the building 
of a bridge across the Bosphorus to Constantinople. “From 
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information which I have lately received I expect at an early 
date to hear-it officially announced. that the Turkish Govern- 
ment has actually arranged to do this,” he said. “This. would 
bridge Asia and Europe where now ferry-boats, are the only 
means of communication, The estimated cost of the work is 
20,000,000 dols., only 1,000,000 dols. less than the cost of the 
Forth Bridge. It will be but part, however, of a stupendous 


work which will revolutionise travel and commerce, for I, 


believe that the tunnel under the English Channel will be com- 
menced immediately, and I expect myself to engage in a part 
of this work this summer. When both of these plans are 
carried out, trains will actually run from London to Constanti- 
nople without change.” 

IN its news from Albany the V.W. Lumberman says :—The 
strike of the granite cutters in New England has assumed 
formidable proportions, and has extended to the middle States. 
It is estimated that from 75,000 to 80,000 men are out, of which 
there are 10,000 to 20,000 idle at New York city alone. 


THE Engineering News of New York says :—One of the 
greatest absurdities in our Governmental practice is that of 
peaiting, nay compelling, the Supervising Architect of the 

reasury Department, who draws the munificent salary of 
4,000 dols..per year, we believe, to’design as well as to “ super- 
vise” the construction of several hundred buildings at once, 
which are under construction simultaneously in all parts. of the 
country. At the present time there are nearly 300 such build- 
ings in progress, the plans for all of which have been nominally 
evolved from the same brain, but really from his subordinate 
assistants and draftsmen. ‘The greatest architect who ever 
lived could not do himself justice under such circumstances, 


. 


THE Engineering Record of New York announces the 
death’ of John J. Devoe, a retired builder of New York city, 
on May 31, aged seventy-five. He constructed banking build- 
ings and hotels in New York city, in addition to numberless 
private and tenement houses. 

THE same paper notes that the first building to be erected 
for the World’s Fair at Jackson Park by a foreign nation will 
be that of Great Britain, the plans for which have just been 
brought from England by Colonel G. R. Grover, of the Royal 
Engineers. The building was designed by Colonel R. W. 
Edis, and will afford an example of a half-timbered English 
house of the fifteenth century. It will be constructed of red 
ar timber, and yellow terra-cotta, and will havea red tile 
roof. 
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GAS is,to be piped to New York city from. Long Island . 
through.a tunnel under East River by the East River Gas Co,, 
the scheme being engineered by Mr. Chas, M. Jacobs, Broad- 
way. + Use 

THE American Manufacturer, Pittsburgh, says :—Ball 
Bros. Glass Manufacturing Company, of Muncie, Ind., is pre- 
paring to build a continuous tank furnace, the dimensions. of 
which are to be 50 feet long by 16 wide. It is’ stated that the 
cost will be something like 15,000 dols. fis 

Aso that the largest casting of water-pipe ever made in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., was made recently at the Chattanooga 
Foundry and Pipe. Works. The casting was made for the 
Atlanta.Water Company, and weighed 3,300 lbs. 

THE New Vork Herald of the 2nd inst. announces the 
death of Mr. David Jardine, architect, and senior member of 
the firm of D. & J. Jardine, of New York city, at Larchmont. 
He was born July 25, 1830, near Whitehorn, Scotland. His 
father was an architect and builder, and young Jardine learned 
his trade from him. When he was twenty years of age he came 
to New York, and shortly afterwards opened an architect’s 
office with Edward G. Thompson, but before the breaking out 
of the war the firm dissolved, Jardine carrying on the business. 
After the war he took his younger brother, John, now a resident 
of Yonkers, into partnership. Later John H. Van Norden and 
George E. Jardine were taken into the firm. They have 
designed and erected some of the most prominent buildings in 
New York, among which was the original Fifth Avenue 
Theatre in- Twenty-fourth Street ; the Synagogue, Lexington 
Avenue and Sixty-third Street ; the Alpine Building, Broadway 
and Thirty-third Street ; and the Waldraham, Fifth Avenue and 
Thirtieth Street. 
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PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


THE following paper was handed in by Sir Douglas Galton, - 


K.C.B., F.R.S., to the Committee of the House of Commons 
engaged in considering the Plumbers’ Registration Bill :— 

1. The Plumbers’ Company has done much good work, 
(a) It has promoted technical schools for the education of 
plumbers. (4) It has instituted examinations for ascertaining 
the qualifications of plumbers, and for registering those found 
qualified. ° 

2. This has been successful as a voluntary movement in 
consequence of the desire of plumbers to hold certificates. The 
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bill proposes, in the first place, to strengthen this system by 
making it penal for any one to call himself a registered plumber 
who has not been placed on the register of the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany ; and, in the next place, to extend it by providing a some- 
what complex machinery for teaching and examining, and for 
organising courses of study for advancing the art of what is 
defined as “ sanitary plumbing.” 

3. The bill appears to admit of no other method for obtain- 
ing certificates of efficiency except the machinery which the bill 
creates, because by clause 28 the bill practically provides that 
no plumber shall assume the title of, or imply by the description 
of himself that he is a registered plumber, unless he has been 
duly placed on the register of the Plumbers’ Company. 

4. Whilst, therefore, the memorandum on the front page of 
the bill states that it does not intend to create a monopoly, the 
passing of the bill in its present form would practically create a 
monopoly. 

5. The description of plumbing in the bill is a very wide 
extension of the business of a plumber as at present understood. 

6. Sanitary plumbing, as defined in the interpretation clause, 
means “the art of plumbing as commonly understood, and such 
developments thereof as may tend to avert danger to health 
from contamination of water and air in dwelling-houses and 
other buildings by emanations from drains and sewers.” 

7. This extends the plumber’s work as at present under- 
stood, namely, good workmanship and a knowledge of the ad- 
justment of sanitary appliances, to include the duties now rest- 
ing on the sanitary engineer, sanitary architect, and on clerks 
and foremen of works. Notwithstanding this undesirable ex- 
tension of the duties of the plumber, it would seem that he is, 
by clause 27, to be examined by a-board consisting only of 
master plumbers and operative plumbers registered under the 
act. Perhaps other persons appointed by the general council 
are also included, but the clause is not clear. 

8. Master plumbers and operative plumbers would be very 
little qualified to examine on such questions as might be in- 
cluded in the above definition of sanitary plumbing. And it is 
also to be observed that of the plumbers now on the register 
Mr. Coles said that only 1,500 out of 7,000 have passed an 
examination ; and in question 100 he appeared to imply that 
6,000 more may be added to the existing register without 
examination. Therefore the bill would appear to admit of 
examinations in these extended matters being carried on by 
persons who have not proved their own qualifications by passing 
an examination. 
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9. It also appears, from clause 26, that every person regis- 
tered has to pay an annual renewal fee; clause 31 does not 
appear to provide for recovering this money compulsorily, and 
it is therefore presumed that a man who fails to pay his annual 
renewal fee is to be struck off thé register; if so, it is no 
longer a register of those who have passed the examination, but 
a list of those who care to pay annually for the insertion of their 
names on the register. The register will therefore not be a 
reliable guide to the public in selecting a plumber. 

10. The examination, registration and education of plumbers 
is to be carried out by the Plumbers’ Company, subject to the 
orders and supervision of a council consisting of fifty-six mem- 
bers, in addition to the master and wardens of the Plumbers’ 
Company, which would probably bring up the number to nearly 
seventy, and further, in addition to provincial representatives 
mentioned in sub-clause 2, which would make the total over 
200, 

11, The members, except five named by the Government, 
are to be nominated by various selected societies, corporations 
and district councils. Y 

12. The various institutions do not appear to have been 
selected on any definite principle (except in the case of the 
eight plumbers’ associations). University College and King’s 
College, London, have no connection with the plumbing trade; 
if they are included, why are the Bristol and South Wales 
Colleges omitted? The technical schools seem to have been 
selected at random. Why has the Polytechnic, which has a 
very good plumbing class, and the Goldsmiths’ New Cross 
School, besides many others, been omitted? Many of the in- 
stitutions selected have no knowledge of the art of plumbing; 
they have general medical knowledge and general scientific 
knowledge, and knowledge of the adjustment of sanitary ap- 
pliances, but it is good workmanship as a plumber which is in 
question. 

13. The members of the council are to be paid fees and 
travelling expenses, which would probably secure their attend- 
ance. As it would appear that the council is proposed to con- 
sist of professors from scientific colleges, medical officers of 
health, and other such-like persons, as well as master and 
operative plumbers, it seems very doubtful whether, at the 
lowest computation, each meeting of the council could cost less 
than from 200/. to 2507. If this cost were so great as to pre- 
clude frequent meetings the council would be a mere orna- 
mental array of names without continuity of action. 


14. Clause 12, sub-clause 2, makes it the duty of the council _ 
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to make by-laws and orders for directing, instituting and regu” 
lating examinations to qualify persons for registration, and 
other examinations and courses of study and practice to pro- 
mote the advance of sanitary plumbing. 


15. Clause 16 further provides that any one or more of the | 
forty-nine bodies who are to name delegates to form the general | 


council may co-operate with the Plumbers’ Company for con- 
ducting the examination qualifying for registration, or other 
examinations authorised under the provisions of the act. 

16. These clauses would appear to imply that it is intended 
to extend the scope of the examinations beyond certifying to 
the art of plumbing as commonly understood, which is the 
present self-assumed function of the Plumbers’ Company, into 
an examination in theoretical knowledge of sanitary engineering 
and other such subjects, in which some of these bodies are now 
giving courses of instruction. 

17. It would thus seem that, under the very wide provisions 
of this bill, the Plumbers’ Company would be enabled to create 
a sort of technical university, with branches all over the country, 
for teaching and examining in sanitary engineering the class of 
men occupied, not only in plumbing, but also clerks of works, 
builders’ foremen and such-like persons. 

18. The Carpenters’ Company, in conjunction with the 
Sanitary Institute, have already established lectures and 
examinations in sanitary subjects, which are specially designed 
for clerks of works, builders’ foremen and cthers connected 
with the building trades generally ; and the Sanitary Institute 
has for fifteen years carried on very valuable examinations, 
preceded latterly by courses of lectures for sanitary inspectors 
and persons desirous of qualifying for this employment ; 
examinations on somewhat allied subjects are also held by 
other institutions. 

- 19. A well-considered scheme for promoting teaching and 
holding examinations under a carefully selected governing 
body might be a desirable arrangement for bringing to a focus 
the testing of the efficiency of persons in occupations and in 
trades in which sanitation is concerned. 

» 20, But such a scheme, if it is to be advantageous to the 
public, would require to be very carefully considered in its 
bearing on existing institutions, And it would be essential, for 
the proper direction and control of such a scheme, that it 
should be placed under a governing body which would have a 
full and complete responsibility, and be composed of men with 
a common unity of interest, who would give continued attention 
tothe work, ; 
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21. The council suggested in the present bill is composed 
of very heterogeneous elements ; many of its members would 


, have no special knowledge of the subjects to be taught, nor. 


would they be united by common interests. Under such con- 
ditions it would be difficult for a council consisting of the large 
numbers proposed, probably meeting at rare intervals, effi- 
ciently to regulate the courses of study and the examinations 
for such a university as that which might be organised under 
the very wide provisions of the bill, and the list of the im- 
portant societies represented on the council would therefore 
tend to mislead the public by implying a participation in the 
wotk, while their connection with it would be, in fact, merely 
nominal. 

22. If, therefore, the power to create such a university for 
the examination of artisans and others in trades is to receive 
the sanction of Parliament, it would require a much more care- 
fully considered basis than is afforded in this bill, and the 
various interests and institutions who would be affected should 
be consulted. 

23. It is, however, only because the interpretation clause in 
the bill extends the duties of plumbers beyond the present 
accepted meaning, by making the term “sanitary plumbing” 
embrace sanitary engineering, that such a university would find 
a position. For the purpose of the registration of plumbers 
under the present bill the definition of ‘sanitary plumbing” 
should be restricted to what is the present accepted meaning 
of the plumber’s duty, namely, good workmanship and a know- 
ledge of the adjustment of sanitary appliances. 

24. So long as the examinations of plumbers are limited to 
the requirements of their trade the functions of the council pro- 
posed by the bill would be almost nominal, and would be much 
more efficiently performed without the creation of the huge and 
expensive body of councillors proposed. 

25. Under these conditions all that an Act of Parliament 
could reasonably be wanted for is to prevent persons who have 
not got the company’s certificate from putting letters after their 
name to imply that they hold it; and to prevent subsequent 
difficulty, the exact designation to be adopted by a registered 
plumber, which it is proposed to protect, should be stated in 
the bill. Except for this purpose the bill is unnecessary. 

26. It appears scarcely advisable, and it would certainly be 
unjust, to admit of the creation of an anomalous educational 
and examining institution in an indirect manner by Act of 
Parliament, which would interfere with the teaching and ex- 
aminations already afforded by other institutions. 
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FOREST OF DEAN STONE. 


An old-established and extensive stone business, namely, that 
of Messrs. Thomas & Co., formerly Trotter, Thomas & Co., in 
the Forest of Dean district, has been purchased by Messrs, 
David & Co., and will be carried on in combination with their 
previously existing and extensive business, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Wm. David. Forest of Dean as a stone district 
has enjoyed practically every advantage in regard of the 
abundance and also the excellence of its stone. As to the first, 
it may be observed that what is matter of fact needs no further 
proof ; while as to the second, it must suffice for present pur- 
poses to merely say that the value and excellence of the stone 
quarried has not been called in question. No adequate steps 
were taken to supply the stone. The supply afforded, such as 
it was, only created a demand for more, which too often could 
be obtained only when it was too late for the purpose and the 
builders had been forced to go to another market. Mr. Wm. 
David, however, appears to have changed all this, because he 
had faith that an unlimited market could be commanded by 
any one who had the courage to furnish a supply on an ade- 
quate scale. Not many years since, as managing partner, he 
started the well-known Parkend Stone Works with the firm of 
David & Co. The best stune works in the country, with all 
latest machinery and appliances, were visited, and the know- 
ledge so gained in the hands of the firm resulted in improving 
even on what till then was the most perfect in the country. 
From the start the demands on the firm for stone was larger 
than they had expected, though their expectations were in the 
opinion of many too sanguine. In the two following years it 
has more than doubled, and now Messrs. David & Co. have 
lately taken over at an enormous outlay the Forest of Dean 
stone business of Messrs, Thomas & Co., prize medallists and 
holders of awards of merit. This business has been in exist- 
ence for upwards of half a century, and the proprietors have 
long been recognised as one of the foremost firms in the dis- 
trict. They were, until Messrs. David & Co. bought them up, 
the proprietors of the celebrated Bixhead and Howler’s Hill 
quarries, known to most sculptors and ornamental stone- 
workers in the country. The two quarries are the finest in the 
whole of the Forest of Dean. Besides these two quarries 
there are nearly twenty others worked by Messrs. Thomas & 
Co., all containing excellent stone, and all of which Messrs. 
David & Co. have taken over. Messrs. David & Co. have also 


purchased the stone quarries and businesses of several smaller 
proprietors, and amongst them the valuable quarries formerly 
belonging to Messrs. Porter Bros. Messrs. David & Co, are 
also in treaty for other quarries and businesses in the Forest. 


THE NEW CITY MARKET. 


ON Monday the Lord Mayor opened the Fruit, Vegetable and 
Flower Market. The site is at the intersection of Charterhouse 
Street and Farringdon Road. The rear of the new structure is 
towards the Farringdon Street railway station and the huge 
warehouse of the Great Northern Railway, while the front is in 
Charterhouse Street, on the northern side of that thoroughfare, 
Eastward of the market, below the ground level, runs the 
London, Chatham and Dover Railway ; while the rails of the 
Great Northern line will shortly pass under the new market 
and under the general market beyond. 

The ground plan of the new building, says the Standard, 
approaches to the form of a square, though somewhat oblique 
in its outline. It covers an area of 30,000 square feet. There 
is, doubtless, a want of harmony between the new market and 
the solid brick and stone structures with which it is allied. 
But, as the roadway separates the new-comer from its prede- 
cessors, the contrast is not obtrusive. The base of the market, 
for a height of rather more than 12 feet from the pavement, is 
of Aberdeen granite. From the top of the granite to the eaves 
is a space of 21 feet, of which 15 feet is composed of rough 
plate-glass. The 6 feet between the glass and the eaves is 
covered by lattice girders, with scroll work between the bars. 
The roof is supported by cast-iron columns, with Corinthian 
capitals. Half the main roof is glass and half slate, the whole 
being divided into three portions and constructed with a due 
regard to ventilation, That which would probably strike most 
observers of the interior is the circumstance that the wall at the 
back is perfectly blank, as also that on the eastern side. Had 
it been possible to construct these after the fashion of the other 
two or to have pierced them with windows, a sense of relief 
would have been given and the building would have presented 
a more light and cheerful appearance. But the wall at the 
back is the boundary of the Corporation property, and the 
Great Northern Railway Company may be expected to build 
up to it. On the east the wall is not brick, but wood, and is 
little more than a partition, the Corporation having the hope 
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and expectation that the market will prove so successful as to 
require its enlargement in that direction. The space in reserve 


- is such that the market can at any time be doubled in its area. 
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The prospect just now is encouraging, the application for 
stands being numerous. With a view to encourage the trade, 
the Corporation have agreed to give a liberal rebate during 
the first two years to those parties who hold stands from the 
outset. The rent of the stand being estimated according to 
the regular scale, the rebate for the first year will be equal to 
50 per cent. and for the second year 33 per cent. Not until the 
third year will the full rent have to be paid. 

The main. entrance to the market is from Charterhouse 
Street. Within the building a roadway flanks the four sides, 
with another roadway running north and south up the centre. 
In addition to the accommodation afforded for vehicles at the 
main entrance, there is a cartway entrance on the Farringdon 
Road side, towards the rear. By the eastern roadway, inside 
the building, are numerous waggon stands. There are two 
footway entrances in Charterhouse Street, and there is a third 
in Farringdon Road. The connection of the market with 
the Great Northern Railway is an important feature. Produce 
will thus be brought under the very floor of the market, and 
there is a design for a hydraulic lift, immediately inside the 
northern wall. ‘The internal arrangements of the building 
appear admirably adapted for the requirements of those who 
are expected to occupy it. On the western side will be a range 
of “pitching stands,” where a place of sale may be occupied 
for a whole day in return for a trifling payment by way of rent. 
At night the building will be lit with gas, by means of pen- 
dants from the roof. As a general rule, the City markets have 
been successful, and it is to be hoped that this last effort will be 
no exception, The entire cost of the market has been 63,0004, 
of which the substructural works, executed by Messrs. Rudd, of 
Grantham, have taken 40,000/., the remaining 23,000/. being 
expended on the superstructure, for which the contract was 
taken by Messrs. Perry & Co., of Stratford. The whole has 
been carried out from the design of the late Mr. Peebles, who 
held the post of city architect. The actual execution of the 
work was effected under the superintendence of Mr. Andrew 
Murray, the city surveyor, assisted by Mr. A. L. Gosling, of 
the Surveyor’s department. As may be inferred from the 
figures already given, there was a large amount of underground 
work in connection with this enterprise. The arrangement for 
carrying the railway under the market rendered this inevitable. 
Viewed from the rear outside, the building has a singular 
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appearance, a considerable portion being supported on tall 
columns. 

We may supplement the above description by alluding to 
the handsome wrought-iron gates erected at the various 
entrances. These have been executed by Messrs. Winfields 
Limited, of the Cambridge Works, Birmingham. The main 
entrance in Charterhouse Street is furnished with two sets of 
double wrought-iron gates through which the vehicular traffic 
passes, with wicket gates on each side. Higher up and lower 
down in the street are wrought-iron gates at entrances for 
pedestrians only. Farringdon Road is also provided with an 
entrance for vehicular traffic, with one set of double gates and 
wicket gates on each side. As in Charterhouse Street there 
are also entrances for foot traffic, furnished with wrought-iron 
gates. We believe this is the first time that this particular 
kind of work has been executed for London by Messrs. Win- 
fields. In such a structure little can be expected to be seen 
that will please the eye, and one feature that counteracts the 
unsightliness of the structure will be found in the gates. These 
have been carried out by Messrs. Winfields Limited, for 
Messrs. Perry & Co., the contractors, after designs furnished 
by the city surveyor, and will meet with general approval in 
regard both of design and workmanship. Though this branch 
of work has only of late years been taken up by Messrs. Win- 
fields, they have established a reputation for it by works 
executed in various parts of the country, among others for 
Colonel North at Eltham, for the Town Hall, Middlesbrough, 
and for the residence of Mr. Wilson, of Tranby Croft, &c. 
Having showrooms close by the market, at No. 49 Farringdon 
Street, Messrs. Winfields’ manager will at any time accompany 
those who desire to view the work. 


THE HAMPSTEAD HEATH STATION, 


THE following is the most important part of the report by 
Major F. A. Marindin, R.E., to the Board of Trade respecting 
the accident which occurred on Easter Monday at the Hamp- 
stead Heath Station, and especially as to'\whether the station is 
fitted for such a traffic as there is at this place on Bank 
Holidays :— 

I have no hesitation whatever in saying that the station, 
although no doubt sufficient for its purpose when the line was 
opened, is quite unfit, both as to its capacity and as to its 
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arrangements, for the accommodation of the large crowds which 
now use it, if not habitually, yet at several stated periods of the 
year. It is right, however, to say that at the particular moment 
when this accident happened the capacity of the station was 
not overtaxed, for a great portion of the platform was com- 
paratively empty. In my opinion this shocking accident was 
due :— 

First and principally, to the fact that the staircase was at 
the bottom obstructed by the ticket-collector’s box, and the 
outlet to the platform narrowed at one point by 13 inches. 

Second, to the absence of any means of regulating at the 
top of the stairs a crowd which, being composed largely of very 
young people, was sure to be an unruly one. 

Third, to the persistent refusal of those passengers who had 
reached the platform to make room at the foot of the stairs by 
moving forward along the platform as they were requested to 
do, and to the want of a staff of policemen or others capable 
of making them do so. 

Fourth, to the general unfitness of the station for the 
accommodation of large crowds of people. 

It is only fair to state that the company originally intended 
to erect the ticket-collector’s box against the wall at the back 
of the platform a short distance from the foot of the stairs, and | 
that it was placed in its present position in consequence of a 
letter, addressed to the Board of Trade by a Mr. W. H. Prosser, | 
pointing out the risk of passengers being pushed off the plat- 
form on to the line if the box were erected at the place first 
intended. The letter was forwarded to the company, who | 
stated that the plan would be modified to meet the objections 
raised, but no intimation was sent to the Board of Trade to 
state exactly what action had been taken, although Mr. Prosser 
wrote to the effect that he was satisfied and that the obstruc- | 
tions had been removed. 

It should also be remarked that, although representations | 
have from time to time been made to the company as to the 
necessity for improved accommodation, there is no record of 
any person having drawn attention to the danger of an accident 
due to the position of this ticket-collector’s box, which is un- 
fortunately not peculiar to this station. 

The traffic in past years having been conducted under 
similar arrangements without accident, I think that the station- 
master and others responsible at Hampstead Heath Station 
were justified in believing that the staff was sufficient, and in 
not making application for more assistance; but, while giving 
to all the servants of the company credit for acting in the 
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manner they thought best, and for doing their utmost to assist 
under the circumstances when the accident occurred, and not 
forgetting that the emergency was sudden and unforeseen and 
the position a most trying one, it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the greater part of the work of extricating the 
injured and others from the crush at the foot of the stairs was 
done by passengers who were on the platform, and who in 
many instances behaved admirably, and that much valuable 
time was wasted by two or three servants of the company going 
or being sent away to do what one could have done quite as 
well, which need not have been the case if there had happened 
to be on the spot one responsible man able to take command 
and to give orders for carrying out the work of rescue in an 
organised manner. For this reason it was unfortunate that 
Inspector Humphreys happened to be away for a few minutes 
on other duties, and it was also unfortunate that relief-man 
Easter, with the best intentions, should at that time have left 
the foot of the stairs to go on to the line, for it is quite 
possible that with the prompt removal of the first person who 
fell and caused the block, which an official on the spot might 
perhaps have effected, the eventual catastrophe might have 
been averted. 

In conclusion, I would recommend the company to lose no 
time in providing at Hampstead Heath Station proper plat- 
forms and other accommodation for the large and probably 
increasing crowds who visit Hampstead Heath at stated periods 
in the year. 

It is evident that with the present number of platform lines 


_ and trains it cannot be hoped to keep the station clear when 


the people are beginning to flock homewards, say between 
6 and 7 P.M. In that hour there were only two specials which 
would take 656 passengers, and six main-line trains with a 
total carrying capacity of 2,478 passengers, which trains were 
certainly at least half full when they arrived at the station. 

In the construction of stations it is important that where 
the platforms are approached by staircases or ramps, these 
should at no point be narrower than at the top ; that the avail- 
able width should in no case be contracted by any erection or 
fixed obstacle whatever below the top; and that at all stations 
where crowding may reasonably be expected, barriers for regu- 
lating the entrance of the crowd at the top, with sliding bars or 
gates, or collapsible gates, should be erected. If in any such 
cases there are gates at the bottom, there should be some 
means of communication between the top and the bottom, and 
in all cases such gates should be hung so as to open outwards. 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 


Mrssrs. HAYWARD TYLER & Co. have just issued a new 
illustrated catalogue of fire-fittings, waterworks-fittings and 
sanitary appliances brought up to date in the various branches. 
Messrs. Hayward Tyler & Co. issue several trade-lists, the one 
now referred to forming List “A,” 1892. As to the other lists, 
“B” is a special one of plumbers’ brasswork, high-pressure 
cocks, closets, pumps, &c. ; “C” of pumps, pumping machinery, 
&c.; “D,” steam-engines ; “E,” aerated-water machinery ; 
«“F,” steam-pumping machinery ; “ G,” hydraulic presses ; 
“J” jronmongers’ list, There are other lists in addition to 
those mentioned. List “A” deals with plumbers’ brasswork, 
high and low pressure cocks, fire and water-fittings, closets, 
lavatories, baths, beer-engines and appliances for bars, 
‘restaurants, public-houses, &c. The pages number 170, the 
volume being well indexed for reference. In addition to being 
illustrated throughout, the list contains descriptions which 
clearly explain numberless little details that purchasers always 
like to be informed of. Besides that articles are illustrated, 
systems are also illustrated —for example, one engraving shows 
a house or public building fitted up with hot and cold-water 
apparatus, by which all the floors of the building are warmed 
and supplied with hot and cold water. We can only now say a 
word or two on the opening pages as a sample of the whole. 
The water and fire branch includes water-cranes and fittings for 
railways and wash-out apparatus for locomotives, iron stand- 
posts and drinking-fountains, all kinds of stand-pipes and 
accessories, hydrants of various kinds, one of which is the 
improved frost hydrant, pavement-boxes, Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade fittings and requisites for firemen, fire-escapes, ex- 
tension-ladders, fire and water apparatus for domestic purposes, 
such as house fire-engines, garden-engines, portable pumps for 
use in gardens or against fire, hose-fittings and accessories, 
including hose-carriages and hose-reels, garden syringes, &c. 
This will be enough to show that the articles listed throughout 
not only refer to the requirements of public organisations, 
companies, &c., but also the requirements of individuals and of 
their property, from small houses and grounds, &c., to large 
estates, mansions, &c. ; 

AN illustrated catalogue has just been published by Messrs. 
Young & Marten, of the Caledonian Works, Stratford, E., and 
an engraving is given of the head establishment of the firm 
there. The contents of the list include plumbers’ brasswork, 
cast-iron and earthenware goods for sanitary engineers, &c. 


IN EVERY 
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The opening pages deal with lead and zinc goods, patterns 
of perforated sheet zinc being shown, rain-water goods, drawn 
lead traps, and cast lead traps, &c. There are shown the New 
River water-fittings, lavatory and bath-fittings, ball valves, 
waste-preventing cisterns, tanks, dust-bins, cattle troughs, 
varieties of pumps, including these for deep wells, closet goods 
and fittings of all kinds. Messrs. Young & Marten also supply a 
very ornamental class of work in closets, lavatories, baths, &c., 
lavatory stands, bath casings and closet furniture. There are 
many engravings showing the work as it would be when fixed 
complete in positions where good appearance is required. Among 
such articles may be mentioned as an example the lavatories 
fitted in ornamental wood casings, and finished off with handsome 
tile work and bevelled-edge mirrors. Among numerous other 
articles are a variety of geysers and water-heaters, and also there 
are heating apparatus on a smaller scale in the way of urns for 
tea, coffee, beer, &c., combination urns, one of these supplying 
at the same time hot water, milk, tea, coffee and cocoa. 
Smoke-curing appliances include a large variety of cowls, 
flues, &c., ventilators, propellers, exhausters, &c. Drain-pipes 
and connections, manhole covers, &c., also appear. 


WORKING REGULATIONS IN THE LONDON 
BUILDING TRADE. 


A CONFERENCE between the committee of the Central Associa- 
tion of Master Builders and delegates from the various building 
trades and their labourers was held on last Friday at 
31 Bedford Street, Strand, when the following terms were 
agreed to:—1. That the working hours in summer shall be 
fifty per week. 2. That during fourteen weeks of winter, 
commencing on the first Monday in November, the time shall 
be worked for the first three weeks eight and a half hours per 
day, during the eight middle weeks eight hours per day, and 
the three following weeks eight anda half per day. 3. That 
the present rate of wages for skilled mechanics and labourers 
shall be advanced a halfpenny per hour. 4. That overtime, 
when worked at the request of employers, but not otherwise, 
shall be paid at the following rates, viz. from leaving-off time 
till 8 P.M., time and a quarter ; from 8 to Io P.M., time and a 
half; after 10 P.M. double time. No overtime shall be 
reckoned till each full day has been made, except where 
time is lost by stress of weather. On Saturdays pay for over- 
time shallgbe from noon to 4 P.M. time and a half; after 
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4 P.M. and Sundays, double time ; Christmas Day and Good 
Friday shall be paid for as Sundays. 5. That employers shall 
give one hour’s notice or pay one hour’s wage on determining 
anengagement. All wages due shall be paid at the expiration ot 
such notice, or walking time allowed if sent to the yard. 
6. That men who are sent from the shop or yard, including 
those engaged in London and sent to the country, shall be 
paid their expenses sixpence per day for any distance over six 
miles from the shop or job, exclusive of travelling expenses, 
time occupied in travelling and lodging money. 7. That the 
payment of wages shall commence at noon, or as soon there- 
after as practicable, on Saturdays, and be paid on the job ; but, 
if otherwise arranged, walking time at the rate of three miles 
per hour shall be allowed to get to the pay table at 12 noon. 
8. Employers shall provide, where practicable, reasonable and 
suitable places for the workmen to have their meals on the 
works, with a labourer to assist in preparing them. 9. That 
wages earned after leaving-off time on Friday and Saturday 
only shall be kept in hand as back time. 10. That the term 
“ London district” shall mean 12 miles radius from Charing 
Cross. 11. That six months’ notice on either side shall 
terminate the foregoing rules, to expire on May 1. The fore- 
going rules to come into force on the first Monday in November 
1892, but the increase of pay to bricklayers to commence from 
the first week in July. 


THE SALFORD BATHS. 


THE new baths have been opened by the Mayor of Salford. 
The baths are situated at the corner of Regent Road and 
Derby Street, in the midst of a populous district,and have been 
erected from designs prepared by Messrs. Mangnall & Little- 
woods, architects, of Manchester. The design is Renaissance 


and shower baths. The bathrooms are 8 feet by 6 feet 6 inches. 
There are ten first-class slipper baths and eighteen second-class 
for gentlemen. The ladies are provided with four first-class 
slipper baths and eight second-class. The first-class swimming- 
bath has a water area of 58 feet by 25 feet. The second-class 
swimming-bath has a water area of 75 feet by 28 feet, the 
depth being 5 feet 9 inches at’ the deep end and 5 feet at the 
shallow end in each case. The contractors were Messrs. 
Robert Neill & Sons, of Strangeways, and the total cost of the 
buildings is about 11,0007. 


BOGNOR SEA-DEFENCE AND ESPLANADE. 


AT a special meeting of the Bognor Local Board Mr. W. L. 
Barrett, the surveyor, read a report on the proposed east-end 
improvements. He said :—“I beg to report that, acting in 
accordance with the instructions of the Chairman, I made an 
appointment and had an interview in London with the owners .- 
and others interested in the Strathmore Estate. The result of 
the understanding arrived at at that interview, and trial holes 


, which I have had sunk since, enables me to give approximately 


in character, the material for the elevation being red terra- | 


cotta and the best pressed bricks from Ruabon. The principal 
entrances are in Derby Street, the manager’s residence over 
them forming a central ferture to the elevation in that street. 
The first-class entrance is at the right-hand doorway, which 
leads to the first-class swimming-bath, the first-class gentle- 
men’s slipper baths, and the ladies’ slipper baths. The first- 
class swimming-baths are to be used exclusively for ladies at 
certain periods during the week, as may be arranged. The left- 
hand entrance is for the second-class bathers, and leads to the 
second-class swimming-baths and second-class men’s slipper 
baths. The first-class embraces vapour baths, cooling-rooms 
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an estimate of the probable cost of carrying out efficient works 
of sea-defence and the construction of a new esplanade at this 
locus tn guo. Thescheme I should recommend would be the 
construction of a wall in place of that now fast disappearing, 
with an esplanade 25 feet in width, the construction of a 
concrete groyne at Gloucester Road and renewal, or partial 
renewal, of the existing groynes. Without going now into 
further detail I roughly estimate the cost at 3,800/. I explained 
to the owners that my Board would, of course, make it a sie 
gua non that the road should be made contemporaneously with 
the construction of the sea-defence, and to this they agree, 
subject to the expense being defrayed by a private improvement 
rate or by such other means as the Board may deem fit. Upon 
the question of the owners contributing any sum towards the 
works of sea-defence and esplanade I was given to understand 
that they can subscribe nothing. They, however, give up the 


, necessary land at the Clarence Road end, and in order to make 


the drive a continuous width of some 70 feet.” 

Mr. Barrett said the length of the new work was about 
700 feet, the west-end work was 600 feet, but no comparison 
could be drawn between the two places. He could not attempt 
to explain any difference without plans. It was decided to 
instruct the Surveyor to prepare plans of the proposed work, 
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which extends between Clarence Road and Gloucester Road. ' about 7or square miles, and the approximate Parliamentary 


It was suggested that only buildings 


of a superior class should 
be erected on the new sites. : 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


ON Monday the Royal Commission inqu 
the Metropolitan Water Supply. Mr. A. R. Binnie, chief 
engineer to the London County Council, said he had sent in 
voluminous tables and maps, and he explained certain terms 
used in them. Municipal London and the area over which the 
County Council presided were practically the same; by 
“oreater London” was meant that London which was under 
the Metropolitan Police ; and “ water London ” was the area, as 
nearly as he could ascertain, at present supplied by the eight 
water companies, in contradistinction to the area over which 
these companies had Parliamentary powers; while “registra- 
tion London” was practically the same as municipal London. 


population with the number of houses supplied and both these 
with the quantity of water provided. Taking the rate of supply 
per head per day at 30 gallons, at 324, and at 35, the theoretical 
populations would be, with the supply at 182,456,905 gallons as 
in 1891, 6,081,896 —a population which did not exist in London ; 
5,614,059—again a clearly impossible number ; and 5,213,054— 
a figure which was more likely to be correct. It being sug- 
gested that some reduction would have to be made upon the 
figure given as the quantity supplied, in order to allow for slip 
in the valves and short stroke in the pumps of the companies’ 
machinery, he objected because for years past the statements 
had been: made by the companies that they supplied certain 
quantities, and they must have known that these quantities 
were either correct or incorrect. Informed of what reductions 
the companies claimed, he allowed that these reductions 
might be correct, but he complained that the returns of water 
to which he referred had been knowingly incorrect ; no engi- 
neer would return a quantity of water pumped without deducting 
for slip in the pump and short stroke—no pump discharged a 
theoretical quantity of water. 

Lord Balfour said possibly there might be some misunder- 
standing about this, and that they desired if possible to conduct 
this inquiry without any allegations of knowingly false returns. 
They wanted to raise no unnecessary feeling in what was a very 
difficult investigation. 

Mr, Binnie stated that the area of greater London was 


resumed the inquiry into | 
doubled that for 1841—but the increase during the last ten 


area of the water companies was 620 square miles, but the area 
of actual supply was, by a Local Government Board report, 
514} square miles, and then, directing attention to the question 
of population, he submitted figures showing that the population 
of the metropolis about doubled itself in forty years—the figure 
for 1841 was about double that for 1801, and that for 1881 


years seemed to have been rather less rapid. The houses in 
the metropolis were, he added, increasing in a greater ratio 
than the population, the tendency being for fewer persons to 
live in each house than formerly. As to the future, the state- 
ments presented led to the conclusion that in 1931 the popula- 
tion of greater London would be something between 10,966,011 
and 11,877,184, and in 1941 between 12,977,285 and 14,312,007. 
Interrogated as to the rate per head at which the population of 
London was now supplied with water, he pointed out that the 
estimate would vary according to different methods of calcula- 


He remarked that he failed to reconcile the estimates of , tion, but said he should think, looking at all things, that they 


would not be very far wrong in putting it down at 35 gallons. 
That was for all purposes. In future, he estimated that in 
baths there would be a greater consumption than ever. 

On Tuesday Mr. J. H. Gough, the secretary to the Thames 
Conservancy, gave evidence. He had sent in statements and 
copies of agreements dealing with the amount of water which 
the metropolitan water companies might take from the Thames, 
and at the outset he gave some explanation of these and par- 
ticularly the statement that certain of the companies had 
statutory rights to take water from the river without limit. It 
was only by agreement with the Conservancy that they were 
restricted as to quantity. The Southwark and Vauxhall, the 
Lambeth and the Grand Junction Water Companies had the 
unlimited power, and the companies whose power was limited 
were the East London, the West Middlesex and the Chelsea. 
There were other bodies which took supplies from the main 
stream, namely, the Oxford Corporation, the Windsor Corpora- 
tion, the West Surrey Water Company and the South-West 
Suburban Water Company. The present quantity of water 
taken from the river by the metropolitan companies varied up 
to 105 million gallons a day, and the amount that could be 
taken was 130 millions, while the other bodies mentioned took 
94 millions. This witness also gave information with regard to 
the sewage-works of various towns on the Thames and tribu- 
taries above the intakes of the metropolitan water companies, 
and pointed out that there was a constant systematic inspection 


SS 


HOWARD & SONS, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND STEAM POWER. 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak a 1s. 8d. re 
Walnutey.)  ;,  lecltd! 5 
Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
: j £7 10s. a square. 
| Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s. a square. 


” 


Solid +-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
aid and polished, from £5 a square. 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from Is. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Heartha, 
Architects’ and Surveycrs’ attention particularly called to the abeve quotaticre fer 


BILLS 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 
Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 


& SONS 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
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of the effluents to check and prevent pollution of the river. 
The conservators had also to have watched 750 scattered 
houses and farms, whose sewage they had caused to be diverted 
from the Thames. Another aspect of the question of pollution 
was that of the discharge from houseboats. These had had to 
be most carefully watched, more particularly because there had 
been assertions made from time to time that there was a large 
‘amount of pollution from them. There were registered 
167 inhabited houseboats and 47 which were used in connection 
with boating as dressing-places and the like. Mr. C. J. More, 
engineer to the Thames Conservancy, and Mr. C. E. Grove, 
F.R.S., consulting chemist to the Conservancy, also gave 
evidence, and the Commission adjourned. 


THE LIVERPOOL WATER-SUPPLY. 


THE following telegram from Mr. G. F. Deacon, engineer of 
the Vyrnwy works, was received at the Water Office, Liverpool, 
on last Monday :—‘‘A special main socket burst on Cuerdley 
Marsh this morning. We have a duplicate here. This will 
cause two or three days’ delay, and the water cannot be restored 
till next week. Such bursts are, as I have always said, in- 
evitable on first charging —DEACON.” 

With reference to the above the correspondent of the 
Liverpool Courier writes :—Another of those comparatively 
insignificant yet annoying accidents occurred at Cuerdley 
Marsh in connection with the laying of the pipes that are to 
convey the city’s supply of water from Vyrwny. The accident, 
whilst not unforeseen, was unexpected, but there is duplicate 
plant on the spot to remedy the defect without any prolonged 
delay. The permanent tunnel having been completed, the next 
step to be taken was to lay through it a couple of permanent 
pipes with a carrying capacity of 14,000,000 gallons per day. 
The first and smaller pipe was completed, and a supply of water 
put on, the passage through to Prescot reservoir being con- 
sidered satisfactory. This pipe is 12 inches in diameter, whilst 
the largest pipe will be 36 inches. These two pipes will join 
larger pipes still on each side of the river. As already stated 
the 12-inch pipe was satisfactorily connected with the 42-inch 
pipe, the junction on the Lancashire side being some 40 feet 
from the eye of the tunnel. One of the sockets in the main 
pipe appears to have been unable to stand the high pressure of 
the water and it suddenly burst. The impetus of the released 
volume burst open the ground, and a pit some 30 feet broad was 


Asylums, 


Hospitals, 


soon formed. The heavy valve connected with the pipe soon 
sank out of sight, although as soon as the accident was dis- 
covered the water was shut off. The water in the pipes from 
the river to Prescot reservoir, however, ran back and forced a 
tunnel right beneath the engine-house (which stands on the 
river bank) and flooded the permanent tunnel beneath the river. 
Luckily no one was in the tunnel, or they must have been 
drowned. Assistance was obtained, and Mr. Deacon was soon 
summoned to the spot, and it has“been decided as soon as the 
broken pipe is repaired to fill the gap up with concrete. The 
water in the permanent tunnel is being pumped out, and no 
damage at all has been done to the work in the tunnel. About 
a week will elapse ere the water-supply is resumed. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Pateuts is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. Hl. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 

10236. Joseph Gordon, for “Improvements in sash 
fasteners.” ; 

10295. Walter Gooch, for “ Improvements in padlocks.” 

10309. William Henry Naylor, for “Improvements in cords 
for hanging window sashes.” 

10341. Harry Sankey, for “Improvements in decorating 
walls and in means therefor.” 

10397. John Shaw, for 
fastener.” : 

10434. Alfred Anthony Nesbit, for “Improvements in or 
connected with lifts.” 

10469. William Carrington, for “An improved brick for the 
copings of walls.” 

10481. George William Ezard, for “Improvements in the 
construction of gas-stoves.” 

10536. David Crocket Terry, for “ Nut locks.” 

10613. George Davies, for “An improved window-jack or 
scaffold.” 


To INVENTorRs, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 


“An improved window-sash 


A High-class Sanitary Distemper for Outside and Inside Walls and Ceiling 


of Public and Private Buildings, Government Offices, Banks, Colleges 


Churches, Chapels, Cottages 


Coach Houses, Laundries. 


A High-class ~ 
Water Paint for ~ 
Decorative Art Work. 


REQUIRES 


NO SIZING, ~~ 
WASHABLE, VARNISHABLE, IMPERISHABLE. 


WILL KEEP ANY LENGTH OF TIME. ~ 
Works very freely and covers evenly. It only requires thinning 
with tepid water. Its covering properties are nearly half 

as much more than any other Distempers. 


OFFICES FOR SCOTLAND AND NORTH OF IRELAND :— 
2832 Central Chambers, Hope Street, 
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ANTHYDOR COMPOUND CO., 


78 BILLITER BUILDINGS, BILLITER STREET, &°S. 


GLASGOW. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contenis. _ 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*," As creat disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, & ¢., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERCARN.—June 28.—For Building 21 Cottages. Mr. 
W. E. Beacham, Secretary, Building Club, Bridge Street, 
Abercarn. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Additions to Club. Messrs. 
John Eaton & Sons, Architects, Stamford Street, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

ASPATRIA.—July 4.—For Building Reading and Recreation 
Rooms. Messrs. Moffat & Bentley, Architects, Whitehaven. 

ASPATRIA.—June 30.—For Altering Building for the 
Industrial Co-operative Society. _Mr. H. Cooper, Secretary. 

ASPATRIA.—For Building Wing Tower, Dining Hall, &c., 
at Agricultural College. Mr. T. Taylor Scott, Architect, 14 
Bank Street, Carlisle. 

BANGOR.—June 25.—For Building House. 
Hughes, 53 Garth Road, Bangor. 

BANSTEAD,—June 24.—For Additional Buildings at London 
County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. G. T. Hine, Architect, 35 
Parliament Street, Westminster. 

BaTH.—June 27.—For Building Offices for the Proprietor 
of the Bath Argus. Mr. C. E. Davis, F.S.A., Architect, 
55 Great Pulteney Street, Bath. 

BATTERSEA,—July 5.—For Building Palm-house. 
De la Hooke, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BERMONDSEY.—July 7.—For Building Dispensary. Messrs. 
Newman & Newman, Architects, 31 Tooley Street, S.E. 

BRADFORD.—June 28.—For Building Steam Laundry at 
Workhouse. Mr, T. Barker, Engineer, 5° Bond Street, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—June 29.—For Building Comb-making Works. 
Mr. H. Hardaker, Architect, Gsborne Chambers, Sunbridge 
Road, Bradford. 

BRECON.—July 2.—For Rebuilding Ystrad Bridge. Mr. 
H. E. Thomas, County Hall, Brecon. 

BRENTWOOD.—July 4.—For Building Cemetery Chapel, 
Lodge, Entrance Gates, &c. Mr. John Young, Architect, 
3 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 

BRIDLINGTON.—June 29.—For Additions, &c., to Railway 


Sa Mr. Wm. Bell, Architect, North-Eastern Railway, 
ork. 


Mr. Hugh O. 


Mr. H. 


BRIGHTLINGSEA.—July 5,—For Water Tower, 10,000-gallon 
Tank and Fittings, Mr. E. C. Atkins, Secretary, Queen Street, 
Brightlingsea. 

BRIGHTON.—July 5.—For Building Public Elementary 
Schools. Mr. J. W. Simpson, Architect, 10 New Inn, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

_BROADBOURNE.—June 27.—For Rebuilding Broadbourne 
Bridge and for Hire of Steam Rollers. Mr. C. Adcock, Sur- 
veyor, 5 Queen Square, Bognor. 

BROUGHTON.—July 4.—For Farm Outbuildings. Messrs. 
Jackson & Parkinson, 5 Chapel Street, Preston. 

BuUSHEY.—June 27.—For Constructing Iron and Stoneware 
Pipe Sewers. Mr. Urban Smith, Engineer, 28 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

CARDIFF.—June 24.—-For Horse Boxes, Grand Stands, 
Shedding, &c., for Horse Show. Mr. C. M. Berkeley, Secre- 
tary, 5 Park Lane, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—June 25.—For Building House, 
Mr. John Elliott, Moorville, Carlisle. 

CHELL.—June 28.—For Boundary Walls, Repairs, &c., at 
Workhouse. Mr. W. H. Walley, Architect, Queen Street, 
Burslem. 

CILFYNYDD.—June 25.—For Building House. 
Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 

DARLASTON. — June 27.—For Enlarging Board School. 


Moorville. 


Mr. A. O. 


Messrs. Joynson Bros., Architects, Butcroft, Darlaston. 


DUBLIN.—June 30.—- For Taking Down and Rebuilding 
Boiler-house Chimney. Mr. T. Phelan, Clerk, Board Room, 
James Street, Dublin. ; 

DUNDALK.—July 7.— For Building Booking Office and 
Parcel Office. Mr. W. H. Mills, Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens 
Street Terminus, Dublin. 

DyNAS PowIs.—July 2.—For Building Shop. . Mr. W. H. 
Dashwood Caple, Architect, 1 St. John’s Square, Cardiff. 

EALING.—June 30.—For Making-up Queen’s Walk. Mr. 
C. Jones, Engineer, Public Buildings, Ealing, W. 

EMBLETON.—June 25.—For Erection of Farm Building. 


Mr. R. S. Marsh, Surveyor, Cockermouth. 


EpsoM.—June 29.—For Repairs, Painting and Rebuilding 
Chimney-stacks. Mr. W. O. Reader, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Lonsdale, Epsom. 

EXETER.—For Works to Hartwell House. 
Jerman, Architect, 5 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

FARNHAM.—June 27.—For Building Two Cottages. 
J. Wells, West Street, Farnham. 

FLETTON.-——June 28.—For Cemetery Chapel, Wrought-iron 
Boundary Fences, Roads, Drains, and Laying-out Grounds. 
Mr. James Ruddle, Architect, Boroughbury, Peterborough. 

FULHAM.—June 30.—For Painting at Union Infirmary. 
Mr. A. Marsh, Fulham Union Offices, Fulham Palace Road, W. 


Mr. James 


Mr. 


GOOLE.—June 25.—For Building Board Schools, &c.. Mr. 
William Watson, Architect, Barstow Square, Wakefield. 
HARRINGTON.—June 28.—For Additions to Schools. Mr. 


James Howes, Architect, Bridge Street, Workington. 
HARROGATE.—June 27.—For Additions to Convalescent 
Home. Mr. John Eltringham, Architect, 62 John Street, 
Sunderland. 
HARROW.—June 29.—For Supply of Granite. 
Fisher, Local Board Offices, High Street, Harrow. 


Mr. R. E. H. 


HEADINGLEY.—For Additions to Wheatfield Lodge. Mr. 
T. Butler Wilson, Architect, 12 East Parade, Leeds. 
HEREFORD.—For Building Lodge at Burcot. Mr. W. W. 


Robinson, Architect, 1o King Street, Hereford. 
HORSHAM.—June 29.—For Alterations to Public-houses. 
Mr, Wm. Buck, Architect, 60 West Street, Horsham. 
HUNSLET.—June 30.—For Building Co-operative Stores. 
Mr. J. W. Fawcett, 10 Albion Street, Leeds. 


THE BLACKMAN VENT 


Having acquired an extensive and 


ELECTRI 


TR. 2) MARK Or BLACKMAN FAN and 


Head Qffice-—63 FORE STREET, LOND 


A special experience in handling many thousands of successful 

Installations for Mechanical Ventilation, invite correspondence from Committees, Architects, 

Builders, and others who are practically interested, and will be glad to forward printed matter 
to any address, and to submit Schemes and Estimates for 


WARMING AND VENTILATING] 


> : any proposed or existing building. 
All difficulty in the employment or transmission of power to any part of a Building, wherever 
Electric Current is available for driving, can be avoided by using the 


Cc BLACKMAN, 


Besi oe Mat Noa ELECTRIC MOTOR combined (Watel’s Patent). 
esides this it facilitates distribution of effect, and is extremely economical in working. 


ON, E.C. Branches at MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, BRISTOL and GLASGOW 


ILATING GO., LTD. 


THE ELECTRIC BLACKMAN. 


s 


WACEE 


BLuACKOAN | 


-TRADE MARK 


10 


KIRKHAM.—July 4.—For Alterations to Police Station. 
Mr. T. Newett, Architect, 41 Fishergate, Preston. 

LEIGH.—July 11.—For Building Technical School and 
Public Library. Joint Architects, Mr. J. C. Prestwich and Mr. 
J. H. Stephens, Church Street, Leigh. 

LEVEN.—June 25.—For Additions to School. Mr, J. W. 
Hislop, Architect, 259 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 

LEYTON.—July 5.—For Laying Pipe Sewers. 
Dawson, Surveyor, Town Hall, Leyton. 

LICHFIELD.—June 30.— For Building Truant Industrial 
School for Boys. Mr. R. Stevenson, Architect, Imperial 
Chambers, 35 High Street, Burton-on-Trent. 

LLANELLY.—June 30.—For Building Baptist Chapel. 
T. Arnold, Stepney Street, Llanelly. 

LuDLow.—June 30.—For Building Workmen’s Club-house 
and Twelve Cottages. Mr. A. S. Townsend, Clee Hill Dhu 
Slate Company, Ludlow. 

MANCHESTER. — For Building Residence and _ Stables. 
Messrs. Marshall & Turner, Architects, Cauldon Place, Long 
Row, Nottingham. ; 

_ MANCHESTER.—July 6.—For, Building Bailiff’s House and 
Committee-room, Carrington. The City Surveyor. 

MICHELCOMBE.—J une 30.—For Altering and Rebuilding Two 
Cottages, for Hon. R. Dawson. Mr. W. M. Tollit, Architect, 
Totnes. 

MILLTOWN.—July 7.—For Building Catholic Church. Mr. 
D. O’Connell, Architect, Darrynane Abbey, Waterville, co. 
Kerry. 

MoORPETH.—June 29.—For Additions to Farm Buildings. 
Mr. G. Reavell, jun., 57 Bridge Street, Morpeth. 

NEW SwWINDON,—-June 30.—For Additions to Premises. 
Mr. W. H. Lawson, 1 Henry Street, New Swindon. 

NEW TREDEGAR.—July 2.—For Building Infants’ School. 
Messrs. James & Morgan, Architects, Charles Street Chambers, 
Cardiff. 

NORTHBOROUGH.—June 25.—For Alterations to Cottage. 
Mr. H. M. Townsend, Architect, Cross Street, Peterborough. 

OPENSHAW.—June 25.—For Building Public Hall and 
Library. Messrs. Beaumont, Architects, 10 St. James’s Square, 
Manchester. 

OTLEY.—June 30.—For Building Stores. Mr. J. W. Faw- 
cett, 10 Albion Street, Leeds. 


Mr. William 


Mr. 
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OXFORD. — July 4.—For Building Chapels, Caretakers’ 
Houses, at Three proposed Cemeteries. Mr. W. H. White, 
City Engineer. 7 7 a 
" PADDINGTON.—For Repairing and Redecorating Wesleyan 
Chapel. ' Mr. J. W. Chapman, Architect, 11 Sutherland 
Avenue, W. ' . : 

PENISTONE.—July 7.—For Building Infectious Diseases 
Hospital. Mr. G. A. Wilde, Architect, Bank Street, Sheffield. 

PorT ELPHINSTONE.—June 25.—For Additions to Public 
School. Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, Architects, Aberdeen. 

PONTESBURY.—July 8.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
A. T. Davies, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Shrewsbury. — 

PORTH.—June 30.—For Building Workmen’s Home, Mr. 
W. Davies, Secretary, Cymmer Colliery Offices, Porth. 

RAMPSIDE. — June 30.—For Building Chancel for St. 
Michael’s Church. Mr. John Butler, Architect, 12 Cornwallis 
Street, Barrow. Sea 

RIPON. — June 30.—For Additions to Girls’ National 
Schools. Mr. T. Butler Wilson, Architect, 12 East Parade, 
Leeds. os = BSS 
ROMFORD.—June 25.—For Supplying, Laying and Fixing 
Paving, Water Pipes, Iron Posts and Rails. Mr, A. H. Hunt, 
Local Board Offices, Romford. 

SHREWSBURY. — July 8.—For Building Police Station. 
Mr. John Johnson, 9 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 

SOOTHILL.— July 2.—For Building Detached House, 
Stabling,. Outbuildings and Boundary Walls. Messrs. P. 
Spencer & Son, Architects, Batley Carr. 

SouTH HoRNSEY.—July 13.—For Taking Down and Re- 
building Walls, Refixing Iron Railings, Gates, &c. Mr. M. W. 
Jameson, Surveyor to the Local Board, Milton Road, South 
Hornsey, N. : 1D 

SOUTHWICK.—July 2.—F or Building Public Offices, Stables, 
Cart Sheds, &c. Mr. J. Reah, Surveyor, Local Board Office, 
Dean Terrace, Southwick, Sunderland.' i 
Mr. 


SUNDERLAND.—June 25.—For Building Schools. 
Frank Caws, Architect, 22 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 
TADCASTER.—For Building Banking Premises. Messrs. 


Bromet & Thorman, Architects, 14 Park Row, Leeds. 
TAMWORTH.—For Building Infectious Diseases Hospital: 
Mr. H. J. Clarson, 22 Church Street, Tamworth. 


TOTTENHAM. —For Building Woodlands Park Schools. 
Mr. C. Bell, Architect, 3 Salters’ Hall Court, E.C. 


— ee 


ARCH: SMITH & STEVENS. 


PTS: 2 
PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAJoR’s Patent. 
THE .SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 


“2@ | HEATING 
=) APPARATUS. 


SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 
Grundy’s Specialty. Pure Warm Air 


Upwards of 1,000 Testimonials received for 


GRUNDY’S 


Patent Apparatus 


For Heating all kinds of Buildings with 
External Air, Warmed by his System. — 


Recommended by many of the most eminen 
Architects throughout the United Kingdom. 


Every kind of Heating Appliance 
Manufactured at Grundy’s Foundry, Tyldesiey;. 


STOVES AND FIRE GRATES 


WOW VN aE Fa 
eee SS 


ale SES] 


‘I AND EVERY KIND OF 
Hand Lifts. | CONES Hot Water Heaters. 
G. WRIGHT & Co. Combination of Pure Warm Air and Hot Wate 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


nd 


“JANUS” WORKS, 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 


as applied to Truro Cathedral, Londonderr 
Cathedral, Cardiff New Catholic Cathedral, Ki 


rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen {more Cathedral, Sherborne Abbey, Wandswort 


Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 


and Clapham Workhouse, Queen School Chape 


pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates,|Eton; Corpus Christi College, Oxford, &c., & 


Railings, &c. 


Book of Testimonials forwarded Gratis on application to 


QUEEN’S. ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 


ES 
mers CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Trice 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 
4 Coil Cases. 
* Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths, 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


With Lifting Fire. 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM." 'Estab. 1854, 


JOHN GRUNDY 


Warm-air Consulting Engineer, 


30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONYON 


Telegrams :—‘‘ JOHN GRUNDY, LONDON.” 
N.B.—Perfect Success Guaranteed or No Pay, 
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TRURO.—June 24.—For Building Sunday-school, Higher- 
town. Messrs. Henderson & Son, Architects, 31 Lemon Street, 
Truro. 

ULVERSTON.—June 27.—For Building Offices and Addi- 
tions to Paper Mills. Messrs. Settle & Farmer, Architects, 
Ulverston. 


BACKWORTH. 

For Rebuilding the Blue Bell Inn, Shiremoor, near Back- 
worth, for Messrs. R. Emmerson & Sons, Burton Brewery, 
Sandyford Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. PHILIP SPICER, 
Architect, 21 Market Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Quantities 
by Architect. 


WINCHESTER.—June 27.—For Additions to Police Station. Kr. ae Lames Pett tae ce eed £1,521 16 0 
Mr. James Robinson, County Architect, 13 Southgate Street, ie Prete peed se oe Sey ‘ : : » 1,490 0 0 
Winchester. ; ialease Neweusile ywe 2 , : pie elt 2 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—June 24.—For Building Board School. H. Basten & ComMencasiie ; ; , : vag 2 ; 
Mr. T. H. Fleeming, Architect, 5 Waterloo Road South, Wolver- J. Slater & Sons, Newcastle. aida ak 
hampton, 5 : E. Spence & Co., Blyth : : Be oe vaeny oe G 

WRITTLE.—June 30,—For Enlarging Warren Bridge. Mr. J. TAvLor, Earsdon (accepted) ECS PRY eo ae 
H. Gibson, Clerk of the Essex County Council, Chelmsford. Anderson & Slater, Newcastle . ; : . 1224.0 0 

W. Scott, Newcastle. ; : . “ eo P22 ee 
: S. Millard, Newcastle : ; ° 8 aah: ee Rs 
Stables. 

TENDERS. a & pel Race. NEE Olde CONDO 

. » DTOWN Oo oO. ry s a r) ® a 532-5 
BILSTON. E. Scott A ° . ‘ 3 : : 532.0 0 
For Re-erection of Public Baths at Bilston. E,. Spence & Cons. | whine fhe 8525 1210 
Morrell & Sons eee ete ea. 24Oeo.? OF | eC. Hope et ee hee Re oboe O524IE AO 
J. TAYLOR (accepted ) : : ’ . s 518 10 If 
BRISTOL. 3 J. & W. Lowry . : cues wighile {ik LOO O 

For Alterations and Additions to Gloucester House, Bishops- J. Slater & Sons : B : pl ; . 473.0 0 

ton, Bristol. Mr. A. P, I. COTTERELL, Architect, Bristol. Anderson & Slater ., 2 . : - : 450 0 0 
Chorley & Son, Bristol . re RG A .£1,105 0 oO S. Millard . ; F ; as ‘ r ; 421 5 0 
J. Bastow, Bristol . F ‘ > 3 » 1,033 0 0 Wi Scott “. ‘ s 2 3 8 ‘ 2 417 14 6 
j..C. Davis, Bristol... : ey wet020.,-0 0 ~ 
J. H. Brown, Bristol , : : e : eT ar9n0 ..2*0 
S..R. Gorvett, Bristol 4.5 ee yi) 9) 795.00 DUBLIN. 

CHATHAM. s For Electric Lighting, for the Dublin City Council. 

For Building Vagrant Wards, for the Medway Board of Berry, Harrison & Co. eke ‘ s ’ . £2,504 10 O 
Guardians, Chatham Union. Mr. G, E. BOND, Architect, Electrical Engineering Co., Ireland . . § 959)4 53210235 
Rochester. J. K. Fahie & Son . : . : : a3 QO OF... 

J. & M. eee ; : ° > F . £3,800 © O J. mee agit - ‘ , : : ; eae roam) 

C.J. Slade (oe . : : ‘ ¥193;256..0.+0 roggon i : . . . + 105020 7 O 

T. Callund & Son . : es ° ‘ 2,910 rr Rashleigh, Phipps & Dawson . . : ¢2 8 F, 049.2000 
J. G. Naylor & Son . ; . . : he BeOkone <0 Laing, Wharton & Down ; : . 2 1,644" 0x70 
5 - ae : : : . , . » pee oO Le age cu wen yO : : : 1 . ee ? 

oe Skinner”; 5 : e ; F see oO owler, Lancaster as : ° . «35 

C.S. Roberts . . . : : : : 2,700 oe) EDMUNDSON, LIMITED (accepted) . , 71,298. R550 

C. SNow (accepted) . : : 2 $233,645 OO J. G. Statter & Co. . A - A : ¥,220% O20 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


rs i QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


have REMOVED to Accurately and with Despatch. PLETE INST ALL ATIONS 
4.& 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C.| METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. com OR WIRING ONLY @smares 


x 5 3 GIVEN. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reporis| ‘Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 


Qopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, and Enlarged for 1892. ‘ Foie tl aa oe 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING Price 6d.; post free, 7d. STRODE & Co, {us Piccadilly, W. }LONDON. 


COLOURED’ DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPKS, SS SES gE or s 
of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, STO NE D BK POT. 
¥ 


lithographed and printed in colours, 
LITHOGRAPHED. ier pane 
Merchants in every description of Building 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, and Monumental Stone. 


ee ee ree LONDON, 05 Special attention given to Architects’ requirements as to 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the Colour and Durability. 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. ; 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


PLANS 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5a, 
ALL OFFIOE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPEAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
pe. 


envelo 


London Offices: 201i WARWICK RD. 
And Addison Wharf, 191 Warwick Rd., Kensington, W. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 
Correctly Written and 


Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 


Bovell iWo a Bi ; PLANS, &c., best style, 

evelled Wood Bloc : 1 ALI: 

= éé 2 REGD. No, 60,608 SHAKESPEARH 

: CARBOLINE Ml” By sane ee PRINTING WORKS, 
z 2 | NIGHTINGALE & CO., BIRMINGHAM, 


Gt. Grimsby. 


SPECIALTY 
‘* Baltie 
a 
Redwood.” % 
Prize Medal, , 
Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion, 1886; Awards, 


Sanitary Exhibi- 
tions, 1885 and 1886. 


FAMOUS FRIEZE 


AVENARITS, 
World-famed Preservative of Wood, Ropes, &c. 
and Preventive of Dampness in Walls, / 
Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Poard 
of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &c., &c, 


ANTIOXIDE 


(Registered). 
Sure preventive of Rust on all kinds of Iron, Steel, and 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron. Pro- 


tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 

the weather. Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints, 
; Only to be had from 

PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


x their authorised Agen 


SE SS SE SE 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT,|P. A. 


Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


OF BAUDOIN’S 
Will be Published by Subscription, 
10s. Gd. the Set of Five Pieces. 
ORDER AT ONCE. 
GILBERT WwoondD, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W. 


UANTITIES, &c, ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, at about half the cost, Technical 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for specimen and prices. 

“ Quantities’? Box, 14in, by 9 in. by 5in. neat and strong, drop 
front, at 2s. 6d, each; six for 12s.; or made to order. Plans 
copied, reduced, enlarged, coloured.—W. HARDAEER, Electro. 
grapher, 21 Cursitor Street, E.C.3 
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DUNDEE. ze . 
For Electric Lighting, for the Dundee Town Council. 
Accepted Tenders. 


India-rubber, Gutta-percha and Telegraph 


Works Co., Limited, mains (distribution) £4,445. 0 0 
Willans & Robinson, Limited (engines) 3,500 0 O 
Siemens Bros. & Co., Limited (dynamos). </42,032>—0. 00 


Callender Bitumen, &c., Co., Limited, mains 
(feeders) .. Sore fobs : , t+ 2,505 0 SO 
Electrical Power Storage Co., Limited (accu- 
MUANIDIS) eas > Vo oper tet ae : ; . 


EAST COWES. 
For Trial Boring, 200 feet deep, for the East Cowes Local 
Board. Messrs. LEMON & BLIZARD, Engineers, Castle 
Lane, Southampton. 


955 18 6 


C. Chapman, Manchester “£417.70 0 
Baker & Sons, Southwark . : hg bse gg 
C. Isler, Southwark . : : i> B109,0'-0 
W. Hill & Co., Gosport =v’ : 4 : §52804,0. "0 
R. T. Batchelor, Queen Victoria Street . MRIS D 7. 
Exors. of E. Timmins, Runcorn < by x fet 7, ie « Bae 
Le Grand & Sutcliffe, London , 200.0 Oo 
Duke & Ockenden, Littlehampton ; A TOG" =p. 0 
\W. Brown, Tottenham : Kae eg - ATO; O 
T. Tilley & Sons, Walbrook: , : 179 31 O 
: HALIFAX. . 
For Building Four Scullery Houses and Formation of Half 


Roadways in Tyson and Mason Streets, top of Parkinson 

Lane, Halifax. Mr. T. L. PATCHETT, Architect, George 
Street Chambers, Halifax. 

Clough & Greenwood, Halifax, excavator, mason and brick- 

layer. 

J. Thompson, Halifax, carpenter and joiner. 
C. A. Walshaw, ‘Halifax, plumber, glazier and gasfitter. 
G. Barrett, Halifax, slater and plasterer. 


ot SLED St eeu 

For Construction of Overhead. Railway at Meadowlane Gas- 

works, to convey Coal to the Retorts and Lime to the 

Purifiers, far the Gas Committee of the Leeds Corporation. 

FHT Co. Leeds. ee, 22,4142 Oe 10 
Brickwork. 

G. Oakes & Sons, Leeds . ‘ A ; F 


1,072 015 


“LEYTONSTONE. z 

For New Bottling Storehouse and Stables at Leytonstone, for 
Messrs. Combe & Co., Limited. » Mr. -B. ELSon, Architect. 
Quantities by Mr. J. F. Bull. . : 


Williams . ‘ ; : “ itt .f4,707:08, 0 
B. E. Nightingale. : : ; . ~ 4420 0.0 
Worsley. - i ; 3 3 : ec 42IVG 90 
Me Lea? a ‘ . i ‘ : » 133933 0 co 
Bush. : : : . ; . . < 053,801" B90 


LONDON. : 


For Alterations and Additions to Guildhall, Westminster, for 
the Middlesex County Council. Mr. F. H. POWNALL, 
Architect, 334 Montague Square. Quantities by Messrs. 
Young & Brown, 5 Henrietta Street. 


Leslie . : E é ; n : . £18,787. 0 oO 
Allen & Sons . : : j : 3 .. 18,465 0 oO 
Nightingale . : i . . +.” te ge8, 300° 30-0 
Mowlem . : 3 ; es , 217953 .0" 0 
Dove Bros. . a : - - «12945 0 
Roberts . ; : ; : : ; +, 177s te 30 
Cubitt . ; ; ‘ ; A ‘ . , 708s. 0 
Holland & Hanneh. °. oe ae 5 327,308. 72 "0 
Colls F ‘ ; , ; A 7 .> 37;190+.0- 0 
Chappell . ; ‘ 3 : ; ; . 16,849 0 0 
Hiccs & HILL (accepted) . : . » 656740 as 0 


For Erection of Seven Shops at West End Lane, Hampstead. 
Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, F.R.I:B.A., Architect, 17 and 18 
Basinghall Street. Quantities‘by Messrs. Bushell & Co., 
22 Great James: Street, Bedford Row. 

GEORGE NEAL, Kilburn (actepted). - £5,500 0 O 
No competition. 


For Erection of Engine and Boiler Houses and Wharf at 
Meredith’s Wharf, Bankside, for the City of London 
Electric Lighting Co., Limited. Major-General WEBBER, 
C.B., Engineer. . ' ‘ : . 

W. SHURMUR (accepted). - . . . . . £6,610 0 oO 


For Alterations to Premises in Brixton Road and Tunstall 
Road, for ‘Messrs. Peter & Evans. Mr. G. WARREN 
COOPER, Architect, Bedford Row. 

i. |.oogunderts... ee an eens : ‘ . £1,050 0 oO 
E. TRIGGS, Clapham (accepied ) : . A goo 0 O 


“Hf incrusta=Udalton. “SPECIAL ART TINTS” and 


“PLAIN GROUNDS.” Colours same all through Material. Perfect in Quality & Colour. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE AND INEXPENSIVE. 
Write for Samples, Illustrations, and Price Lists, to 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO., LIM. (Sole Patentees and Manufacturers), 


2 NEWMAN STREET, 


Telegrams ~“ LINCRUSTA-WALTON, Lonnon.” 
DENSMORE. 


"pa “ 
Z G = —— 


Papers. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—If you have come 
to the conclusion that the use of a Typewriter 
for writing your Specifications and Contracts 
will SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY, give 
the DENSMORE a thirty days’ trial before 
purchasing any other, 

The Machine may then be returned if not 
found satisfactory in every respect, and a 
decided advance in typewriting mechanics. 

If you decide to purchase it, we guarantee 
it free from all mechanical defects, and keep 
it in order for two years free of any charge. 


THE |WORLD'S GREATEST _ TYPEWRITER. 


seventy-five different grades of Typewriting 
Papers and a large stock of the best Carbon 
Typewriting of all kinds neatly and 
promptly executed by a corps of skilled operators, 


The Densmore Typewriter Co., Ltd, 
51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Tuition Free to Shorthand Writers on application 
at Office. 


Wy. 
Telephone—No. 3769. 


ART METAL WORK. 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work. 


LONDON, 


Gas and Electric 
Light Fittings aes 
of all kinds, * ESTIMATES 


ON APPLICATION, 


London Sample — 


HARD CYLINDORS, which are Instantly INTER: SS ee 
» which are instantly - s 
CHANGEABLE, are furnished with each Machine g ¢ 
without extra charge—thus one DENSMORE per- 49 Farrin don St., E. el 
forms the work of two ordinary machines. LAND :-= 
NO IFTING OF CARRIAGES REQUIRED ks oe 
IN ORDER TO SEE YOUR WORK ON, 64 North 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application to 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


Telephone No. 11321. PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


Po! 
Ci 


LONDON 


House Cistern, fitted 
& Cistern Filter. 


PATENT CISTERN FILTERS 
and superior to any others, 


Also, Testimonials from Dr. 
Price, £1 10s. and upwards. 


at Eastwell 


, by H.R.H. 
London Mia berg Ps" the Duke of Oonnanght at Bagshot Park, 


Oharged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, 
Vide Professor Frankland's Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866 ; November 1867; 
and May 1870, The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 
Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 


Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 

Patronisod ard used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 

x u by H.R.H. the Duke of Oambridge, the é/zte of the Medical Profession, and at the 

&c., and at allthe & Ghcnts betennaae ioe | pl tee ever, and Rs gtr Seopa gl ee Api Ser ees ae ms, Institutions, Breweries, 
‘ ° i » 6d. A i 

Water-Testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, los. 6d. and 21s. pial sp : ne eS at Bee crepe see 


157 STRAND, W:C: (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON, 
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. LONDON —continued. — | LONDON—continued. 
For Building Warehouse at Old Street, Shoreditch, for Mr. J. For Erecting the Birdcage Public-house, Stamford Hill. 
‘Stickland.- Mr M. N. ered Architect. H. S. TYACK, Sets 


F 


Co-operative Builders * . - ‘ £3907 Gi oyigo -Jotlicks 24°", ee Ph. 8 ae Oe ak As See 
Atherton & Latta’ .* .* . ;: 4 3,895 oO O Wis Colwell tan ah on ‘ ; 4 . 8990 0 Oo 
WE ARTOIS 2 6 8.8 ae Fens ae : . 3,843 9 Oo Burham & Son.. . : ; : : - 8826 0 0 
Clark & Braeey : . : d » 3, F270 -O Harris & Wardrop .. . : > : . 8,670 0 oO 
J. Simpson & Sor ‘ : - 3,069 0 0 Py Sxkerh, Woody" ., 3°". : a : . 8542 0 0 
J. H. Johnson = 7 APE HAs cates ane | W. Evans . A 2 ; - ; 23,4026 OF 10 
Holloway Bros. ‘ P 4 : oe 2 0Ga1 On O Holliday & Greenwood ; : i ; «0,377 One 
J. Chessum & Son . . . . ‘ - 3526 0 oj, W. Smith. - : ? : 5 - 7:917 0 9 
Pink, Fryer & Co. . *% ; 5 . - 3,495 9 O Walker . . 7,894 0 © 
J. Grover & Son. sae 1 eo, wu ed58..9.,°0 |. T. Boyce. 7,799 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . , 3.351L2,0. 0 W. phertc 7,720 0 0 
For Building, Watehouse, at Batemans Ron, Shoreditch, for etx TOs. eb : ‘ 
Messrs. .Clark, Hunt & Co.. Mr. W. GILBEE SCOTT, S Condaltt 7) : 
Architect. oe ; 7,203 9 O 
W. Dabbs . ° “£3054 o o| For Rebuilding Nos. 88, 89, 3 aad gl fate Lane {for Messrs. 
W. Johnson & Co. . ree 3619 0 0 Hart, Son, Peard & Co. Mr. R. FABIAN RUSSELL, 
T. Boyce & Co, ‘ 3 ; ; j ; = 85$S6040; 0 Architect. Quantities ve! Architect. 3 
R. Rayner, 6 ee ets fee 3,482.0 0] J. Mowlem & Co. ~. se LOD ES Ou as 
S. Goodall. Pepe ts. 9,384. 0.0 |~-:-Williams/& Son SN SPs BOGE O 
ee ee ee th eee. 0. {> DOVE Bros. 8 goo Soyo Lien Met: “O55! aco 
W. Shurmur ee unt eae a eee 0. fc ashbyt. Bios Fie. oes Ma RAE Ra 9a 8 64a oO 
Creaton & Co. . E H é . A « 3 33272520, 0 Chappell . . , : . : : - 5,597 9 0 
Bee Son ok Fe eat cou ee Oe. Fetratdcse is erate ee Es hore OO 
eet en eee ee topo ai W. Downs: kav at ee Ge oe Eo 8347" 08-0 
Harris & Wardrop A . ; imi 1a feo ae ae) Re Ee. Nightingale : . : : : : ee Qo oO 
‘ I GO mi ‘ ; : : ‘ : «ini LOO OO 
J. es ares Stn : : B99 Turtle & Appleton . : 5,044 0 0 


Eor Construction of Brick Sewers in Tavistock ebay Gordon 
Square, Gordon Place’ and Taviton Street, for the Vestry 
of St. Pancras. Mr. W. NISBET BLAIR, Engineer. 


For Additional Storey to Rises Goodall & Soe Factory, 
Great College Street, Camden Town. Mr. SILVESTER 


J. Dixon, St. Albans. . £7,345 0 0 CAPES, Architect. Quantities Py Mr. Alfred Boxall. 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster . G.1 30m O7..0 a E. pep ieals : : - £940 Oo oO 
Cook & Co., Battersea 6,000 0 oO Taacate & re é ao o 9° 
Mears & Co., South Kensington 5,450.0 0 pith bis Ter kek 19 0 oO 
Killingback & Co., Kentish Town 5,285 0 O “NEWTON ABBOT. 

J. H. Neave, Fulham 5,094 9 O| For Erection of Kilns and Drying-sheds, at the Kingsteignton 


For Erection of Dwellings at Bear Seah Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Brickworks, Newton.Abbot, for Messrs. Hexter, Humpher- 


Mr. J. HAMILTON, Architect. son & Co.. Mr, S. SEGAR, ‘Architect, Newton Abbot. 
F. Britten . . . : : . £1,579 0 O J..Steer, Newton, ‘ -£759 9 oO 
7, Beales, 5 z : x ; hl 35)«O7) O L. Bearne, Newton : : 3 : é a7 4090.0 
S. Hayworth & Son . ; i j “419. .0' 0 W. Mills, ‘Newton ‘ : » 734 9.0 
W. SHURMUR (accepted ¥ = ; 5 eral 305). OF. O F. A. STACEY, Newton (accepted ) ; ; oo FIT Oe S 
Head Office & Works :— Glasgow Branch :— 


rownart rosy, | f—eCTRIC LIGHTING. 
—_ PAT E R S O N & C O O P ES R, Telegraphic Address :— 


Telephone No. 1140, 3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELEOTRICO WORK FREE OF OHARGE, 


137 WEST REGENT 
STREET. 


ee <7 


LT RREEMAN; 


202 PHENIX ST., ST. PANCRAS, LONDON, N.W. | 


WHITE GLAZED BRICKS & TILES (The Lane End Works, Lim.) Dees; 


N.B.—T. FREE- 
MAN is not con- 
nected with any 
Association. 

Quotations will be 
siven for large or 


N.B.—A moderate 
Stock of Blue, Red 


an Ne St. mer 
oe euanites at =| BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE BRICKS, COPINGS, &c. (P. & S. Wood.) “Goods Station, 
vates, COLOURED GLAZED BRICKS (South Buckley Rock Brick Co. Lim.) gurion Rome 


RED FACING-PRESSED & SANDSTOCKS (Ellis, Partridge & Co.) 
London Offices and Show-rooms:— 200 & 202 PHCENIX STREET, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 


PATENT PARQUET. PATENT SCHOOL DESKS. 


ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CO. 


WELLINGTON. STREET, LEEDS. Swzcez:* LONDON Des sorthnate SER 
Telephone 


sat Tye THONET BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. « 


35,099. 
Invented and Manufactured by Messrs. THONET BROTHERS, VIENNA. 
Architects are invited to inspect our Goods at our London Show-rooms:—6GS OXFORD STREET, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. SPECIAL NET PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 
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SWANSEA. 


For Building Three Shops in High Street, Swansea, for Mr. 
F. Knight. Mr, H. C. PORTSMOUTH, Architect, Swansea. 


Williams, Knighton . : : : 
Jenkins, Swansea .- , ’ . 
Billings, Swansea. 4 ‘ 

Thomas Watkins & Co., Swansea 
Richards, Swansea . : : . 
Bennett Bros., Swansea . : . 
WEAVER, Swansea (accepied ) . 2 


THIRSK. 


For Building Wesleyan Church and School, Dishforth, near 
Thirsk. Mr. THOMAS, STOKES, Architect, Thirsk. Quantities 

Accepted Tenders. 
W. Jackson, Thirsk, bricklayer, mason and plasterer. 

J. H. Coldbeck, Ripon, joiner, 

J. Connell, Boroughbridge, plumber and glazier. 
W. Cassells, Knaresbro’, slater. 
R. Jameson, Northallerton, smith. 
J. G. Bell, Ripon, painter. 


For’ Building Board School, Sandhutton, near Thirsk. Mr. 
THOS. STOKES, Architect, Thirsk. Quantities by Architect. 


by Architect. 


Accepted Tenders. 


G, Kidson, Thirsk, bricklayer, mason and plasterer. 
W. Ruecroft, Thirsk, joiner. 
J. Connell, Boroughbridge, plumber and glazier. 
J. Dodgson & Son, York, 
B. R. Wigglesworth, Ripon, smith. 
J. Rutherford, Thirsk, painter. 


TWICKENHAM. 


; ; TARRANT HINTON. 


For Restoration of Tarrant. Hinton Church, Dorset. Mr. 

ALFRED W. N. BURDER, Architect, Loughborough. ~ 

j . £2,200 0 O E. Abley, Salisbury . eosce lth et eke «base ee ee 

- 5 «2,00 140.220 Jacob Long & Sons, Bath. qets e + 1,093 0° 0 

. « 1,937 IO oO R. Wilkins & Son, Bristol . «. 4 « 1,080 0 © 

: ¢ 4,725.10 7 0 Crook & Son, Southampton .  . ‘ « 949 0 & 

pitle (45700714 2 F. J. Merriett & Son, Glastonbury .  .{ +» 889 0 © 

. «1,690 0 0| J. S. KIMBERLEY, Banbury (accepted) » “1 841 0 © 
a « 1,595 9 O ; 


WOOLWICH. 


For Supply of 1,700 Galvanised Iron Dustbins, for the Local 


Board. Mr. H. 


Surveyor. 
slater. 


J. Mowlem & Co., 


For Construction of Brick and Concrete Culverts, Pipe Sewers, 
- Manholes and Other Works, for the Twickenham Local 


A. Martin, Woolwich . : : Mv : 
Gospel Oak Iron Co., Upper Thames Street 
F. Braby & Co., Deptford . ‘ A . 
Wood Bros., Brockley. : : ‘ 
Conder & Co., Upper Thames Street . ° 
Street Ironworks Industrial Society . . 
Wolescote Galvanising Company, Bishopsgate 
P. Round, Stourbridge . . : 
Jukes, Coulson & Co., Clement’s. Lane ‘ 
J. Gipps & Co., Fenchurch. Street (accepted ) 
For Laying 1,648 feet of 9-inch Stoneware Pipe-sewer, Con- 
structing Manholes and Gullies, &c., East Ham Manorway, 
North Woolwich 


G. G. Rutty, Bromley-by-Row . 
J. Champion, Beckton Road ‘ 


Rackham & Bentham, Plumstead 
J. BRIGHTMORE, North Woolwich (accepied ) 


O. THOMAS, Surveyor. 
- £400 O 
354 9. 
318 15 
304 15° 
304 10 
297 10 
289 10 
283 6 
283 6 
282 Oo 


97%90909090000- 


a a ee ee er ee ee 


, for the Local Board. Mr. H. O. THOMAS,, 


i : +. 259 Ome 

e e « 240 0°0 

Westminster . ‘ “ 6220 OO 
‘ : Perm (°). $06. ° tel © a 

e's 1740.05" 


Board. Mr. G. B. LAFFAN, Surveyor. ‘ 
J: Neave rb orest Hill "Oy or cae Pees L075 0.0 TRADE NOTES. : 
W. Langridge, Croydon . : : . 3,187. 5 6, IMPROVEMENTS are being carried out at the City Hall, Glas- 
H. Lee, Southall f ; : : ‘ . 2,982 3 o gow, and the latest improved roof ventilators of Messrs. Baird, 
Cook & Co., Battersea. . : : . 2,948 0 o Thompson & Co. are being adopted for the extraction of the: 
Killingback & Co.; Camden Town : » 2,939 4 3), Vitiated air. 
T. P. Hall, Southsea. 3 : , : . 2,865 5 10! WE are informed that for the new Admiralty Buildings the 
Atkins & Son, Kingston-on-Thames ‘ . 2,840 0 0 - fireproof floors, ceilings, &c., and the contract for the whole of 
Jackson Bros., Gunnersbury . : . . 2,617 0 0 the constructional steelwork connected therewith, has been 
J. Band, Peterborough . : é ‘ . 2,616 0 © entrusted to Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co., of Queen Anne’s. 
J. HAYWARD, Eastbourne (accepted ) : » 2,351 I 8 Gate, Westminster, S.W. 

THE LIMMER 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 Ibs. to 14 inch; 
feven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
~ Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
4 Cardiff and Hereford Water 
& Works. 


“SPHINX” PORTLANDCEMENT 


lf Specially adapted for Con- 
& crete Floorsand StreetPaying. 


ze (4 

# ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
/ Quick setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 2801bs. 
per square inch; 28days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 


Samples sufficient for Practical TestsFree. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844- 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’sand Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


\. PILKINGTON & C0, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chambers, 


PATENT 
ASPHALTE 


AND 
FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim? 
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Ar the meeting of the Selby Local Board, a letter was*read 
from the Town Clerk, York, stating that the Ouse Navigation 
Committee would recommend the Town Council to contribute 
4,000/. towards a new bridge, with a 60-feet opening span over 
the Ouse at Selby, on ‘certain conditions. The Chairman 
observed that the 60-feet opening span would mean an addi- 
tional outlay of 3,000/., and to him the bridge question seemed 
to be further off than ever, The surveyor was instructed to 
ascertain the exact width of the opening span of the new 
railway bridge. 

WE learn that Messrs. Carter, Johnson & Co., encaustic tile 
manufacturers, 11. Grosvenor Road, Westminster, S.W., have 
accepted the sole agency for London and district for Messrs. 
Baillie & Lutwyche’s well-known (Valére) translucent vitreous 
enamelled glass, also for stained, painted and leaded glass for 
domestic and ecclesiastical purposes. 

FIVE counties are dealt with in “ Quiet Nooks,” a pamphlet 
published by the Great Eastern Railway Company, and relating 
to farmhouse and country lodgings in Essex, Herts, Cambs, 
Suffolk and Norfolk, The twenty-four pages give hundreds of 
mames and addresses of persons who can accommodate visitors, 
describing the kind of house, the number of rooms, the facilities 
for enjoyment, boating, fishing, driving, the nearest railway 
station, and giving the price of railway tickets, and the time they 
are available for. These pamphlet tables may be got by 
applying for them at the Liverpool Street Station and various 
agents. 

THE marble mosaic pavement of the principal floor at the 
Imperial Institute has been laid by Messrs. Burke & Co., of 

‘Newman Street, W., who also executed the marblework. to "the 
aa staircase, and the marble chimney-pieces in rooms Nos. 18 
and 19. 

AN offer of Messrs. J. Maclachlan & Son for the erection of 
the new post-office at Ayr has been accepted. 

THE Town Council of Macclesfield have decided to engage 
Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, as their engineer to 
prepare the working drawings and carry outa scheme for in- 
tercepting sewers, and for the disposal of the sewage of 
Macclesfield. After making various inquiries, and visiting | 
certain towns, the Council have decided to adopt irrigation in 
preference to a tank scheme. The population of the town is 
40,000, 

THE offer of Mr. R. C. Brebner for paving works at Dean 


Bridge and West Port, Edinburgh, hasbeen accepted at the sum (1) 


of 2,288Z. For works to foot pavements in Iondon Pea roads Vat Fhe ven edits Has: pantesein sr tra ondlos Roa 
Dalkeith Road, Kilgraston Road and Fountainhall Road, an 
offer has been accepted amounting to 1,020/, 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE sanitary committee of the Brighton Town Council recom- 
mend the erection of thirty-five small houses in Ewart Street 
instead of eight blocks of tenement dwellings. 

AN asylum for the insane is to be erected at Rossiville, New 
South Wales. In the competition Messrs. Sulman & Power 
obtained first premium of 300/7., Mr. J. Kirkpatrick 200/., Mr. 
G. D. Payne 1252, Mr. J. J. Clark 752, and Messrs. McKinnon 
& Weitzel 502. The estimates varied from 98,0007. to 162,2852, 

Lorp BRASSEY has given 5,000/. towards the cost of a 
block of buildings to consist of a church, institute, gymnasium, 
adult schoolroom, classrooms, coffee- bar, &c., for the use of 
sailors and fishermen frequenting the port of London, which, 
with four other seamen’s institutes, will cost 30,000/, 

Mr. BRODRICK, representing the War Office, said in the 
House of Commons :+Complaints as to subletting under 
various barrack contracts have been received from the London 
Building Trades Committee, and were inquired into, It was 
found that at the Albany and Wellington Barracks there was 
no sub-letting, though the cutting of arches had, as usual 
in the trade, been given out as piecework. At Plymouth 
the contractors for certain buildings had obtained their joinery 
from sub-contractors ; but the latter were paid one halfpenny 
per hour above the local rate for the use of their workshop and 
machinery. The complaints, therefore, appear to have had no 
foundation. 

A SPECIAL building is to be erected in the grounds of the 
exhibition palace at Folkestone, for the Church Congress, which 
is to be held in October. It is to accommodate three thousand 
people. 

THE building of a new Free Church at Kirkwall is to be 
proceeded with, “Messrs. S. Blaikie & Son being the successful 
contractors. 

THE watching and lighting committee of the Aberdeen 
| Town Council have considered “plans for a new police establish- 
ment to be erected on the site of the old prison in Lodge Walk. 
Alternative plans were submitted by the city architect, showing 
a reconstruction of the present building, and (2) an entirely 
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new building on the old site. Each scheme is estimated to cost 
10,0007, The committee recommend an entirely new building 
to be erected, and also the borrowing of 15,000/. 

THE Glasgow Dean of Guild Court at its last meeting 
granted no less than forty-five new applications for the erection 
or alteration of buildings in the city. Among the applications 
were those by the trustees of the Institution for the Education 
~of the Deaf and Dumb, to add to the institution in Battlefield 
‘Road ; the trustees of the Soldiers’ Home, to erect a home in 
Harrington Street ; the Sun Fire Office, to erect buildings in 
West George Street and Renfield Street; and the North 

‘British Railway Company, to erect a station-agent’s house at 
‘Great Western Road. 

THE plans committee of the Aberdeen Town Council have 
sanctioned plans for a new block of five or six houses at the 
corner of Gerrard Street and George Street, a block of four 
houses in Beaconsfield Place, alterations to the Douglas 
Hotel, and the old Mechanics’ Institute to fit it for a restaurant. 


VARIETIES. 


WE understand that Mr. G. Gordon Hoskins, F.R.I.B.A., has 
been placed upon the Commission of the Peace for the Borough 
of Darlington. : 

A NEW landing-place erected at Holyhead, at a cost of 
about 2,500/., has been opened. The pier will afford a safe 
landing-place in all weathers and on all tides. It has been 
constructed from the plans of Mr. F. M. Cotton, resident 
engineer, by Mr. William Williams, contractor, Holyhead, 
being about 220 feet long, with an L arm 60 feet long. The 
foundation is of large blocks of concrete, laid at an angle of 
70 deg. with the bed of the harbour, and fastened together by 
means of joggle grooves filled with cement, so that the founda- 
tion is like one piece of solid rock. The concrete blocks were 
fixed by divers, the heaviest weighing about ten tons. 

THE Salisbury Town Council propose to spend 4,600/, on 
a new engine, with pumps and well, to increase the water- 
supply. 

THE Roall water scheme, to supply Pontefract and district 
‘with an improved supply of water, has been completed. The 
engineer was Mr. G. Hodson, of Loughborough, and the con- 
tractors were Messrs. Vickers & Son, of Nottingham. The 
total cost is about 28,000/. 
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Iv is proposed to heat the Edinburgh City Hospital by 
means of hot water. The cost, it is estimated, will be covered 
by an outlay of 550/. 


THE Deptford Vestry having refused the offer of a site made 
them ‘by Mr. Evelyn for baths, with land attached for drying 
purposes should wash-houses be added, Mr. Evelyn has deter. 
mined to spend 2,500/. on the erection of baths on a site of his 
own in Prince Street. 


THE executors of the late W. Reed, of York, have presented 
to Canon Raine an old font which belonged originally to the 
parish church of St. Olave. The font, which is some 400 
years old and in fair condition, in spite of exposure to the 
weather, will probably be restored to the church it formerly 
belonged to. 


THE Lords Justices of Ireland have sanctioned the expendi- 
ture of 9,400/. for the completion of certain works in connection 
with the Belfast District Lunatic Asylum, and 450/. for works 
in Richmond District Lunatic Asylum. 


IT is proposed to adopt for the township of Bilston a 
sewerage scheme, as prepared by Mr. B. Latham, at an esti- 
mated cost of 26,000/., and to apply to the Local Government 
Board for permission to borrow 30,000/. to carry out the works, 
The scheme includes a system of filtration before the water is 
turned into the canal or streams. 


THE Aberdeen Free Press says:—Bailie Lyon has just 
received from Messrs. Doulton, London, a remarkably fine vase 
of the finest Doulton ware, to be competed for at the forth- 
coming floral féte in the Duthie Park. 

AT Dunbar operations have been commenced with the’ 
| formation of a public walk along the cliffs at the west end of 
| the town. It is to extend a distance of goo yards, and the 
| centre of the walk is to be laid with concrete 10 feet-wide, with 
| a 5-feet gravel walk on either side. The work will cost over 
, 2,000/. The funds will be provided by Mrs. Baird, of Cam- 
| busdoon. 

THE Manchester Guardian says :—What is assumed to be 
the finishing stroke of the present restoration of Manchester 
Cathedral—which has now been going on for some twelve 

| years or more—has been commenced. This is the taking up 

of the entire flooring in the south aisle of the nave, forming 
what are known as the Trafford Chapel and Brown’s Chapel. 

. The flooring is not only being taken up, but is being lowered to 

. the same level as the floor of the nave. This is preparatory to 
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‘the proposed scheme of relaying the whole of the floor of the 
nave in diamond-shaped blocks of black and white marble, 
which is regarded as the most sightly and durable flooring 
which could be selected. By the time this work is completed 
on the south side of the®nave it is anticipated that the new south 

porch and baptistry will also be completed, and the former 
south entrance, which has been closed for a considerable time, 
will be once more utilised. 

AN inquiry has been held at Lancaster in reference to a 
proposal by the Town Council to borrow 42,390/. for street im- 
provements, new roads, fire brigade, market, baths and other 
purposes ; 15,000/. for works of water-supply ; 2,600/. for the 
extension of the Municipal Buildings, a total of over 60,000/. 

AN iron roof that was in course of erection over the new 
railway station in Cork fell from its position on Tuesday and 
blocked the lines for several hours. 

A ‘DAM near Mahoney City, Pennsylvania, has burst, 
destroying the village of Bowman, and doing considerable 
damage in Mahoney City, Robinson and the adjacent districts. 

AT the meeting of the Liverpool Water Committee, it was 
stated that it is proposed to lay an additional 30-inch main-pipe 
to the south end, this being necessary in consequence of in- 
creased demand, and because the old main has become 
encrusted. The cost will be about 10,000/. 

According to the Liverpool Courter, the School Board diffi- 
culty at Bolton has reached a most acute stage. The majority of 
the Board resigned a month ago, and the Education Depart- 
ment not having replied, the whole administrative educational 
machinery ofthe town is at a complete deadlock. One thousand 
three hundred pounds are due to the teachers and officials, who 
are working without remuneration, and 4,ooo/. to contractors. 
The difficulty is intensified by a number of new Board 
schools being erected. 


ELECTRICAL. 


AT Oxford a dinner has been given to mark the inauguration of 
the electric light at the works of the Oxford Electric Light 
‘Company. The company have placed five arc lamps of 3,000 
candle-power each in the public streets, and have laid mains 
from their generating station through some of the principal 
streets to their two sub-stations from which the current can be 
supplied over a considerable area. Business houses in the city 
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have already taken the light, and during Commemoration Week 
the lighting at Magdalen College and for the balls in the Corn 
Exchange will be supplied by the company. ci 

AN inquiry has been held by the Local Government. Board 
at Burnley relating to an application by the Town Council to 
borrow 29,000/. for a scheme of electric lighting, which has 
already been provisionally adopted. The inquiry also embraced 
borrowing powers of 11,000/. for gas extensions, 2,700/. for 
street improvements, 2,000/. for recreation grounds and minor 
sums for market and slaughter-house extensions. 

AT the meeting of the Court of Common Council held at the 
Guildhall, it was resolved to light the Guildhall, the library and 
the council chamber by electricity at a cost of 1,750/. for the 
installation and 500/. for maintenance. 

THE Dundee Gas Commissioners have decided to borrow, 
with the consent of the Secretary for Scotland, 20,0097. to meet 
the capital expenditure on the new electric lighting works. 


CHICAGO EXHIBITION NOTES. 


THE women of Washington State will present six urns, for 
decoration in the Woman’s Building and the grounds at the 
Fair. They will be composed of grey granite, white marble, 
pink marble, dalmite—a greenish stone, magnasate—a blue 
stone, and one of pottery clay. These will be attractively 
ornamented with the minerals of the State, which consist of 
gold, silver, onyx, opal, copper, coal and iron. 

THE magnitude of the French exhibit can be surmised from 
the fact that in the calculations as to its transportation to 
Chicago it is estimated that it will aggregate fully 3,000 tons. 
The exhibit, it is unnecessary to explain, will consist chiefly of 
works of art and manufactures of the finer and lighter 
description.. 

ARIZONA is planning to reproduce for its building the 
famous Casa Grande, which stands in the southern part of the 
territory. The Casa Grande, which is probably the most 
remarkable and interesting prehistoric: ruin in North America, 
was first visited by Europeans in 1538. The building was 
once the main gateway to an immense walled city, the ruins of 
which still cover the plains, and to such an extent that in the 
estimation of scientists the city’s population must have ex- 
ceeded a hundred thousand. The remains of vast irrigating 
ditches and cemented reservoirs are found in the vicinity of the 
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ruined city. By cleaning one of the irrigating ditches recently 
150,000 acres of land were reclaimed. The ruins of Casa 
Grande are between five and six storeys high and 50 feet 
square. They are composed of sun-dried brick, with heavy 
buttressed walls, and, like all the other ancient ruins in that 
country, bear evidences of having been destroyed by fire, for the 
charred remains of rafters still cling to the walls. All about 
for miles and miles are strewn broken pottery, arrow heads and 
stone axes. 

As regards iron, efforts will be made to have an adequate 
exhibit of that great branch of industry. The development of 
the iron resources of the Southern United States within the 
past few years, no less than the attention which has been 
devoted to this particular industry in the West in the same 
period, surrounds this product with interest. 

THE division of mining machinery will demonstrate the use- 
fulness and economy of every character of mechanical equip- 
ment. Every device, invention, tool and appliance employed in 
the great industry will be fully represented, either by an exhibit 
of the full-size plant or by working models, The entire plant 
of smelting and refining works, and the heavy machinery used 
in crushing and separating ores, will be in operation. 

' PLANS for and the best methods of equipping assay offices 
will be presented and illustrated. 

MARBLES, agates, jaspers, onyx, silicified wood, &c., will be 
offeréd for the inspection of the architect and decorator. 
Numerous machines and tools for channelling, sawing, lifting, 
turning and polishing granites, sandstone, marble, &c., will be 
collected for the purpose of demonstrating the facility with 
which great masses of stone are transformed into useful and 
ornamental objects, and made suitable for the most skilled 
handicraft. 

SANDS for the manufacture of glass, many coloured clays, 
and kaolin of all grades for the potter, brickmaker, porcelain 
worker, &c., polishing substances, whetstones, hones and 
emeries, will constitute a group of unusual interest to both the 
student and manufacturer. Asphalticand cement mixtures and 
artificial stones, which have made pavements superb in their 
cleanliness, will be illustrated in all their multifarious uses. 

THE German Government is willing to loan a magnificent 
collection of its works of art to the World’s Fair, but the loan of 
such articles must be from the German Government to the 
Government of the United States. “The German Government 
proposes to deliver every article to the United States Consul- 
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General in Berlin as the official representative of this Govern- 
ment, and will look to it for the careful transportation, safe 
protection and certain return of every such article. Soy 


QUITE a revenue is derived from the visitors whose curiosity 
prompts them to see the grounds and buildings now approaching 
completion. An admission of 25 cents is charged, and on 
single days the number of visitors has.exceeded 14,000. 

AN exhibit from Syrian women, consisting chiefly of 
beautiful and costly embroideries, has been received. 

A CABLEGRAM from London to Chicago says that the 
original portrait of Pocahontas, painted in 1612, has been 
secured for exhibition at the World’s Fair. The portrait is 
owned by Mr. Eustace Neville Rolfe, of Leacham Hall, Norfolk, 
a descendant of John Rolfe, whom Pocahontas married. 


Port LEO XIII. has shown the interest he feels in the 
World’s Fair and in America by deciding to exhibit at the Fair 
some of the rare treasures of art, literature and history which 
the Vatican contains. t 

THE London Polytechnic has booked more than 800 for the 
World’s Fair tour which it has undertaken to manage for 
English artisans. 

THIRTY-FIVE of the forty-nine States and territories in the 
Union have accepted the building sites assigned them, and 
have submitted to the construction bureau for approval the 
plans of the buildings they propose to erect. Nearly all the 
others, it is known, are about ready to take like action. Every 
State and territory, with perhaps three exceptions, will erect a 
building. Quite a number of these buildings will be reproduc- 
tions of historic structures such as. Independence Hall, Wash- 
ington’s Mount Vernon home, old Fort Marion, &c. 

THE World’s Fair authorities have decided to bear the 
expense of transportation of such works of American artists 
abroad as may be offered for exhibition. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers held at the Town 
Hall, Westminster, on Monday evening, June 13, 1892, Mr. 
Joseph William Wilson, jun., president, in the chair, a paper 
was read by Mr. Albert Wollheim on “ Foreign Sewage Pre- 
cipitation Works.” 

In the introduction to his paper the author compared and 
traced the development of sewage precipitation works in this 
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country and abroad, and stated that as yet there were only very 
few works of the kind in existence abroad. Then taking for the 
first part of his subject the works of Germany, he reviewed and 
detailed the existing legislation for the prevention of river 
pollution, Unlike England, Germany possesses no statutory | 
legislation for preventing the pollution of its water-courses. 
There are only ir existence Ministerial decrees, rescripts and 
reports of scientific bodies. | 
The most important precipitation works of Germany are | 
those at Frankfort-on-the-Maine (population 160,000). at | 
| 


, 
i 


since the year 1885, when the canal works and port were com- 

pleted, the trade of the town has increased to an enormous 

extent, and a thorough system of sewerage and sewage disposal | 
is therefore of the first importance to the town. ‘The system of | 
water-closets, drains and sewers was commenced over thirty 

years ago under the late Mr. W. H. Lindley, and completed by | 
his son, Mr. W. Lindley, the present city engineer, who has also 
designed the precipitation works. These are situated on the 
left bank of the Maine, the sewage from the right bank being 
conveyed across by two wrought-iron syphons, 2 feet 6 inches 
diameter, with a total discharging capacity of 800,000 gallons per 
hour. ‘The precipitation tanks are covered in, and will consist 
of two groups of six subdivisional tanks each, but only four 
subdivisions are as yet constructed. They are each 270 feet 
long by 17 feet average width, and 6 feet 10} inches average 
depth of water. Each subdivision holds one-quarter million 
gallons, and as the present daily dry weather flow is six million 
gallons the existing tank capacity is 16 per cent. of the total 
daily flow. The whole volume gravitates to the works, and in 
dry weather overflows continuously at the outlet end. But as 
the high-water mark of the river is considerably above the 
ordinary water level in the tanks special adjustable high-water 
dams have been provided at the tank outlets, which enables 
the sewage to be backed up in the tanks and sewers for some 
hours without, however, causing floodings in the town. During 
exceptionally heavy floods, when there is danger of backing up 
the sewage too high in the town, two powerful centrifugal pumps 
with 20-inch suctions can lift the effluent into the river, and thus 
keep down the tank water level. The sludge is pumped up 
periodically into sludge drying pits capable of holding an 
aggregate of one million gallons of liquid sludge. The preci- 
pitants. used are lime and sulphate of alumina, and the 
quantities are adjusted by means of Lechner & Spohr’s patent 
automatic electric gauge, which continually transmits to the 
precipitant house and records on a revolving drum the height 


means for 


| tanks. 


_ installation on this system is at work at Dortmund. 


of the sewage in a bay formed at the tank inlets, where. the 
chemicals join the sewage. 

In concluding his description of the Frankfort works the 
author drew attention to some important experiments carried 
out by Mr. Lindley, bearing on the displacement of water in 
These tend to show that in summer the incoming 
sewage glides along the top, in winter it immediately falls to 
and glides along the bottom towards the outlet end. In both 
cases the body of water in the tank remains more or less undis- 
turbed. To remedy this Mr. Lindley has devised a falling dam 
to be fixed in front of the outlet, which has the effect of deflect- 
ing and distributing the incoming stream throughout the tank. 

The Roeckner-Rothe system of circular upward flow tanks, 
as distinguished from the rectangular longitudinal system, was 
next described. The Roeckner-Rothe system has been some- 
what simplified by Herr Kniebuehler, city engineer of Dortmund. 
His tanks are huge circular brick wells sunk into the ground, 
the sewage being led into the conical bottom where it deposits 
the sludge, the clarified effluent rising and overflowing con- 
tinuously all round the top. The sludge is pumped up periodic- 
ally without disturbing the continuous working. A complete 


The author concluded his paper with a brief résumé of what 
has been done in the United States to prevent river pollution. 
It would appear that the States, with their vast. area and 
innumerable rivers and streams carrying large volumes of 
water, have not experienced any difficulty from the discharge 
of raw sewage until a short time ago. The country is just now 
beginning to stir in the matter. This accounts for the fact that 
only three precipitation works have been constructed, The 
largest are those at Worcester (Massachusetts). 

In the Worcester works, which were designed by Mr. 
Allen, the city engineer, well-known English types have been 
followed, the tanks having been planned somewhat after the 
Coventry tanks. The tank walls are constructed of small 
rubble bedded in Portland cement, and faced with vitrified 
bricks, the copings being composed of granite chippings and 
cement. The chemicals used are lime and sulphate of alumina. 
Only a portion of the city drains to the works at present, the 
daily flow being about three million gallons. In this connec- 
tion the author gave a table showing the number of gallons of 
water per head supplied to various towns throughout the 
States, from which it appears that too gallons per head is 
by no means an uncommon figure. An intimate acquaintance, 
he said, with American home and industrial life was necessary 
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in order to comprehend how such high figures. could be 
reached. The paper was illustrated by a number of diagrams. 

On June 21 a visit was paid by the Society to the South 
Metropolitan Gas Works, East Greenwich, and the Tower 
Bridge Works (in progress), a special steamboat being chartered 
for the conveyance of the party. Among those present were 
Mr. Joseph William Wilson (president), Mr. W. A. Valon and 
Mr. G. A. Goodwin (vice-presidents), Mr. H. Adams, Mr. W.N. 
Colam and Mr. A. T. Walmsley (past-presidents), Mr. C. C. 
Carpenter and Mr. W. G. Peirce (members of council), Mr. 
G. A. Pryce Cuxson (secretary), and Messrs. G. Anderson, 
W. H. Bale, W. F. Broadberry, J. Chuter, S. Cutler, J. Ether- 
ington, E. F. Harris, F. E. Houghton, T. Huard, R. Hunter, 
H. T. Jackman, J. Jones, B. D. Kershaw, C. Mason, M. 
Mildred, A. H. C. Olley, H. F. Packham, J. H. Paul, H. L. 
Phillips, W. R. Phillips, C. G. Ring, L. Savory, W. Schonheyder, 
C. F. Smith, S. Sones, C. N. Spencer, W. C. Street, J. S. 
Tamburini, J. Waddington and R. G. Young. 

South Metropolitan Gas Works.—The party landed at the 
jetty, which projects 225 feet from the wharf into the river, so 
as to allow steamers to be unloaded at any state of the tide. 
It is at present L-shaped in plan, it being proposed to convert 
the L into a T when the works are working to their full capa- 
city. The upper deck contains four hydraulic cranes capable of 
unloading a 1,000 ton steamer in between six and seven hours, 
and is 30 feet above Trinity high-water mark. From the jetty the 
visitors were taken to the gasholders. No. 1 isin full working 
order, and is 250 feet in diameter, rising by four lifts to the 
height of 180 feet, its capacity when full being eight and 
a quarter million cubic feet. The tank is built of concrete 
faced with Portland cement. The holder framing is of the 
cantilever type, Mr. George Livesey being the first to make this 
very decided step in advance in gasholder construction. No. 2 
gasholder was inspected during building. The visitors de- 
scended to the tank in which this huge structure floats, and 
which gives a good idea of its magnitude. Like No. I, it is 
built of concrete lined with Portland cement, and. is 303 feet in 
diameter, 31 feet 6 inches deep. The holder consists of six 
lifts, the two upper ones rising beyond the top of the framing 
when fully up. From the gasholder the party was conducted 
to the retort-houses, three of which have been erected. Each 
contains 900 mouthpieces, and is equal toa production of 54 
million cubic feet of gas per day. The spent charge is drawn 
from the retorts by four Foulis’ hydraulic rakes in No. 1 house 
and by West’s wire-rope machinery in No. 2 house, the coal | 
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being charged into the retorts by means of Tysoe’s patent 
scoops. Each retort-house, with its condensers, purifiers and 
meters, forms a distinct works. The condensing plant consists 
of W.I. mains in the retort-houses, and outside, water and air 
condensers. The exhauster-house contains three Donkin’s 
compound condensing engines of their well-known tandem 
pattern, with a pair of compound Beale exhausters coupled to 
each. The purifying vessels are rectangular in plan, 90 feet long 
by 20 feet wide, four being charged with hydrate of lime and 
two with hydrated oxide of iron, the spent material being 
removed by means of locomotives and tipping waggons. The 
works were designed by Messrs. George and Frank Livesey, 
MM. Inst.C.E., and have been carried out by Mr. George Tysoe, 
the resident engineer. 

The Tower Bridge Works.—The party landed at the north 
pier, and were courteously received and shown over the works 
by Mr. E. W. Cruttwell (resident engineer), and Mr. J. E. Tuit 
(Sir William Arrol & Co.). The idea of making this structurea 
bascule bridge originated with the late City architect, Sir 
Horace Jones, but in 1884, when the Corporation decided upon 
its construction, Mr. John Wolfe Barry, M.I.C.E., became 
associated with Sir H. Jones, and their joint design was sub- 
mitted to a Committee of the House of Commons of that year ; 
the sanction of Parliament was, however, not obtained until the 
autumn of 1885. -The works were commenced in 1886, and 
since the death of Sir H. Jones, in 1887, the whole undertaking 
has been under the charge of Mr. Barry. The total length of . 
this bridge and abutments is 940 feet, and including the 
approaches 2,640 feet. The width of the opening span is 
200 feet, giving a headway above high-water when opened of 
139 feet 6 inches, and when shut 29 feet 6 inches. The width 
of the side spans is 270 feet, giving a headway of from 20 to rie 
feet above high-water. The width between parapets in the 
opening span is 50 feet, and in the. side spans and approaches 
60 feet. The steepest gradient of the approaches is 1 in 40 
(steepest gradient of the approaches of London Bridge 1 in 27), 
The depth of foundations is 60 feet below T.H.W., and 27 feet 
below the bed of the river. The sectional area of waterway is 
20,040 square feet (that of London Bridge 19,300 square feet). 
The depth of water in the opening span at high-water is 33 feet 
6 inches, and at low-water 13 feet 6 inches. Each leaf of the 
opening span is 50 feet wide by roo feet long, and weighs 
inclusive of roadway and counter balance weights 950 tons. 
The following are the estimated quantities of materials in the 
bridge and approaches, 31,000,000 bricks, 70,500 cubic yards of 
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concrete, 19,500 tons cement, 235,000 cubic feet of granite and 
other stone, and 15,000 tons of iron and steel. Of machinery, 
there are two steam-pumping engines for hydraulic machinery, 
each 360 h.p. Eight large hydraulic engines and six accumu- 
lators, and four hydraulic lifts in towers for passengers. The 
estimated cost of the work is 750,000/. 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


THE Select Committee appointed to consider the rearrange- 
ment of offices in connection with the House of Commons have 
concluded their report. The original estimate for the cost men- 
tioned the sum of 2,000/., but the alterations wil! involve an 
outlay of 3,000/, When the new Parliament assembles for 
business next year, members will find things considerably 
altered. The post-office is to be transferred to the rooms now 
used by the Government whips; the refreshment bar is to be 
removed from the open lobby into the apartments now occupied 
by Postmaster Pike and his assistants ; the Government whips 
will find accommodation in the present Journal Office, the 
Opposition whips in the present Public Bill Office, and the 
Irish whips in the room now used by Mr. Arnold Morley, Mr. 
Marjoribanks and Mr. Cyril Flower. The displaced Journal 
and Public Bill officials will take up their quarters in the con- 
ference room and an adjoining apartment, and a new conference 
room, with separate entrances for members and the public, will 
be provided by transferring the Sale Office from its present 
locale to the basement of the building. The cost of these 
changes is estimated at 3,000/. 


TUNNELLING IN GLASGOW. 


JUDGMENT has been given in the Court of Session, Edinburgh, 
in the appeal by the Caledonian Railway Company against the 
decision of the Sheriff at Glasgow interdicting them, at the 
instance of the Corporation, from appropriating or using, for the 
purposes of their railway tunnelling operations, any greater 
extent of the surface of Argyle Street than 50 feet long by 
17 feet wide at any one point of occupation, with intervals 
between the points of occupation of at least 100 yards. The 
railway company, by their Act of Parliament, are not entitled 
to enclose for the construction of the railway a greater extent of 


the surface of Argyle Street than 50 feet long by 17 feet wide, 
but they. have put up a barricade for about 50 feet, and then for 
other go feet the surface of the street is occupied with barrows, 
preparations for concrete, bricks and manholes at intervals. 
The question argued before the Sheriff was whether the word 
“enclose” embraces the meaning “occupy.” The Sheriff 
practically held that it did. 

Lord Young said that the parties here were in the true sense 
public bodies. The railway company, on the one hand, were 
seeking to proceed in a way which they thought lawful in 
making a railway which the Legislature had declared to be of 
local and public advantage. The Commissioners of Police, on 
the other hand, maintained that the railway company were 
obstructing and disturbing the traffic upon one of the great 
streets of the great town the public interest of which was under 
their charge. The Sheriff granted interdict, but the railway 
company said that this was a matter arising out of their pro- 
posed works and the provisions of their Act of Parliament, and 
that the Legislature had established a special tribunal for the 
determination of any such controversy. Whether the Legisla- 
ture had done so or not was the question now to be deter- 
mined. Sub-section P of section 41 of the Railway Act 
provided that if the Corporation and the company differed with 
reference to any plans, elevations, sections, or other particulars, 
or.as to the mode of carrying out the same, or as to any other 
matter or thing, every such difference should be referred to the 
determination of an arbitrator to be mutually agreed upon ; and 
failing such agreement, on the requisition of either of them by 
the Board of Trade. Was it possible to represent the dispute 
presented to the Sheriff as not of that character? If so, the 
law of the matter was that the Sheriff had no jurisdiction, that 
this Court had no jurisdiction, but that jurisdiction was con- 
ferred upon the arbiter. And the reason and expediency in 
the public interest was, his lordship thought, manifest. It was 
impossible to construct a railway through the streets of a great 
and populous town without disturbance, but the Legislature, in 
granting exceptional powers to the railway company, was 
satisfied that local and public interest required that the public 
should be subjected to these obstructions temporarily. It was, 
however, proper to provide a check, so that these powers should 
not be abused. To say that this duty should be performed by 
the Sheriff-Substitute with an appeal to the Sheriff, and an 
appeal again to the Court of Session, and ultimately to the 
House of Lords—if this had been proposed to the Legislature, it 
would have been instantly rejected as not at all applicable. 
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Therefore, unless parties could agree, this matter must go to the 
arbitrator. 

Lord: Rutherford-Clark and Lord Trayner concurred. ; 

The Lord Justice-Clerk said that while he concurred in the 
view that the terms of the Act of Parliament were broad, and 
ought to be liberally interpreted, he had doubts as to whether 
this particular matter was not on the face of it outside the Act 
of Parliament altogether. He could suppose very well that if 
the Corporation had known that their concession by which they 
reduced the space for the use of the citizens to 100 yards be- 
tween these enclosures, was to be further reduced by putting 
down material and so preventing the street being used at all 
whether there was enclosure or not, they never would have 
given that concession, and it might be a question whether the 
concession could not be taken away. That might put con- 
siderable difficulty in the way of the railway company. Upon the 
whole matter, as their lordships were clear that it was within 
the Act of Parliament, he would not actively dissent from the 
proposed judgment. 

The interlocutor of the Sheriff was accordingly recalled, the 
petition dismissed, and the railway company found entitled to 
expenses. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS, 


AT a special meeting of the Glasgow Master Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion, held at the Waterloo Rooms, Glasgow, the Plumbers’ 
Registration Bill, as amended by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, and the Blue Book containing the evidence 
taken by the Committee, were submitted. The Association 
entirely approved of the amended Bill, and resolved to petition 
Parliament in its favour. : 

A meeting. of the Munster District Council for the national 
registration of plumbers was held at the Mayor’s office, Cork. 
Mr. W. H, Hill, C.E., and subsequently Mr. James Good, pre- 
sided. There were also present Messrs. M. Barry, C. M‘Carthy, 
M. Murphy, L. J. Philpott and the assistant secretary. 

Mr. James Good, who, with Mr. Murphy, represented the 
Council at the recent examination held in the Athenzum, 
Limerick, explained in detail the manner in which the examina- 
tion was conducted. At this, the first examination held in the 
Munster district since the inception of the registration move- 
ment, a good number of candidates presented themselves. 

The following gentlemen constituted the Examining Com- 
mittee :—Master plumbers, Messrs. James Good, Cork, and 
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Leonard Costello, Ennis ; operative plumbers, Méssrs. Maurice 
Murphy, Cork, and P. J. M. M‘Inerney, Limerick ; while the 
general public were represented by Mr. Robert Barry, medical 
officer of health, Limerick ; and Mr. J. P. Lynch, C.E., hon. 
sec. of the Local Committee. 

In the first part of the examination the candidates were put 
through a practical test, which consisted chiefly in the working 
of lead, bending pipes, soldering joints, &c. At its conclusion 
each man’s work was marked and laid aside for consideration, 

Examination-papers from the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers were then opened and handed to the different can- 
didates, the questions being principally to explain the pro- 
perties of lead and the weights of sheet lead which should be 
used for different purposes, the different kinds of sanitary 
appliances now in use, as well as their advantages and dis- 
advantages, together with sketches of the best arrangements to 
prevent smells, bursts, overflows, &c. After the time allowed 
(two hours) for answering the questions had expired, the candi- 
dates’ replies thereto were carefully examined, in conjunction 
with the practical portion of the work executed, and subse- 
quently forwarded to the Company in London. Fifty-four per 
cent. of the candidates succeeded in satisfying the examiners’ 
as to their qualification for registration. ; 

On the motion of Mr. M. Barry, seconded ‘by Mr. C. 
M‘Carthy, the thanks of the Council were accorded to the 
Limerick Committee, and to Mr. P. J. Lynch, the energetic 
secretary, for the kind and hospitable manner in which they 
received the deputation appointed by the Council to attend the 
examination. 

A copy of the evidence taken by the Parliamentary Select: 
Committee on the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, now before 
Parliament, was forwarded by the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers for the information and consideration of the Council. 
It was ordered that same be handed to each member for 
perusal. 

From the evidence given it would appear that there is a 
supposition that the routine adopted for the registration of 
established plumbers is rather one-sided. It will be seen from 
the following paper handed in by Mr. W. R. E. Coles that the 
conditions of registration, as arranged by the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany, are equitable in spirit, and if they are unfairly adminis- 
tered, the cause lies with the local committees. ' 

‘Plumbers (masters. and_journeymen) established in the 
trade prior to March 1, 1886 (that being the date when the 
register was opened), shall not necessarily be required to 
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undergo any examination. Such plumbers shall be registered 
on. satisfactory statement or proof of experience, according to 
the circumstances of each case.” 

This particular rule seems most urgently to demand atten- 
tion on ‘the part of those appointed to co-operate with the 
company in applying the registration system fairly in the 
interests of plumbers and the public. It is clear that the 
discretionary power which the rule affords can be satisfactorily 
exercised only under the guidance of liberal and enlightened 
views of its actual object and the possibility of its being 
realised. 

The object is to enable the company not only to dispense as 
far as possible with unnecessary examinations, but to avoid 
such examinations being demanded of men who. were engaged 
either as masters or operative plumbers when the registration 
system was first established in March 1886, and could not 
‘reasonably be expected to subject themselves to any examina- 
tion. This object can practically be realised only by registra- 
tion committees investigating each case fairly on its own 
merits, and impartially deciding to the best of their judgment 
which applicants have acquired sufficient practical experience in 
the trade, either as masters or cperatives, as the case may be, 
to entitle them to be regarded, not according to any exalted 
standard of proficiency, but according to a fair and ordinary 
understanding of the term, as practical plumbers. 

It cannot of course be reasonably assumed that this system, 
or any other practical one, can possibly result in the first 
register being so free from defects as future registers will be 
when all candidates for enrolment are required “to pass a full 
examination. But as the company’s system is widely approved 
by plumbers and public representatives throughout the kingdom, 
it is rapidly and soundly extending, and as it becomes still 
further extended through the agency of district councils and 
local registration committees, the means of obtaining informa- 
tion concerning the experience and qualification of “applicants 
will become extended also. .Local registration committees may, 
therefore, hereafter reasonably require that applicants who seek 
registration under this rule shall furnish fuller information as to 
their practical experience as plumbers, and thus the operation 
of the rule may become more efficient as time advances. 

It will be useful for local registration committees to observe 
that during two and a half years’ practical experience of the 
working of the system in London and other districts, during 
which time several thousands of applications have been dealt 
with under the rule in question, it has been found substantially 
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efficient, and has yielded more general approval than might at 
first sight appear probable. It was with the special view to this 
rule being broadly construed and impartially applied, that it was 
decided that representatives of the public should be appointed 
to act with master plumbers and journeymen in dealing with the 
applications of all persons applying to be registered without 
examination, on the ground of their being already experienced 
and engaged in the trade ; and it has been found that the regis- 
tering committees thus constituted have acted harmoniously and 
satisfactorily. No suggestion of unfairness in the operation of 
the rule has arisen. While, of the very small number of com- 
plaints, not a dozen in all, which have been made that insuffi- 
ciently qualified men have been registered, not one has been 
substantiated, although all have been investigated, and the 
company has intimated its readiness to act on the power 
reserved to withdraw certificates and cancel registration in case 
of need being shown. 

The general practice has been to require applicants coming 
under this rule to furnish indentures or certificates of appren- 
ticeship and certificates of work satisfactorily executed during 
a lengthened period. 

The cases which have been found to involve the chief diffi- 
culty are those of applicants carrying on a trade as master 
plumbers, but not having been apprenticed, or otherwise regu- 
larly trained to the trade, as it is well known such cases are 
very numerous throughout the kingdom. In some instances 
the persons are almost, if not entirely, without personal ex- 
perience of the trade, and they merely employ plumbers to 
execute work for them. In all such cases the applications have 
been refused. 

In other cases which have been considerably the more 
numerous the applicants have adduced evidence of possessing 
more or less personal knowledge and practical experience of 
the actual requirements of the trade. In these cases the appli- 
cations have been granted or refused according to the value 
attached to the evidence of experience furnished by the appli- 
cants and obtained from other sources, as to the character and 
extent of the work actually executed by the parties. Where 
the evidence thus obtained has been deemed insufficient, the 
applicants have in some instances been required to attend 
before the board of examiners, and reply to questions directed 
to test their practical knowledge. In other instances, appli- 
cants of this class have been required to undergo a full written 
examination to test their capabilities for efficiently executing 
the work of master plumbers. 
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In the case of operative plumbers seeking registration .with- 
out examination, evidence of their experience has generally 
been more readily ‘obtained than in that.of master plumbers of 
the class referred to, and the evidence has generally beén of a 
more définite character. The United Operative Plumbers’ 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland have been found to 
furnish information freely and impartially, whether the persons 
inquired about were members of their association or not. 

It has been ascertained by the company, and it will be 

generally recognised by the members of local registration com- 
mittees, that many men of ample and acknowledged capability, 
who are now, and have been for many years, engaged as master 
plumbers and journeymen, were not apprenticed or originally 
brought up to the trade. But these men having succeeded in 
acquiring competent knowledge are therefore fairly entitled to 
be registered under the rule. 
* The claims of such men to be registered could not be 
ignored in initiating any practical system of registration recom- 
mended by a responsible body like the Plumbers’ Company for 
general adoption by the plumbing trade and the public. 

It is further to be observed, that inasmuch as the company’s 
system requires that all persons carrying on the trade at the 
time of the register being opened shall give evidence of their 
experience (or in doubtful cases shall undergo practical exami- 
nation) to secure their registration, it goes beyond what has 
ever been required in the case of registration under Acts of 
Parliament, which have uniformly treated “existing practi- 
tioners ” as being entitled to registration without any evidence 
of experience, merely by virtue of their being already engaged 
in the profession or calling dealt with by the Act. This 
important consideration should have due weight with registering 
committees in dealing with applications under this rule. 


BUILDING LAND SALE. 


ON Saturday last Mr. Webb, of the firm of Messrs. Hooker 
& Webb, conducted a successful sale by auction, in a marquee 
erected on the spot, of thirty-four plots of freehold building 
land at Sanderstead Hill, near Croydon. A numerous company 
assembled on the occasion. Prior to the commencement of 
business an excellent luncheon, served by Mr. T. Jell, of 
High Street, Croydon, was done justice to, and after a 
short complimentary speech delivered by Mr. Edridge, to 
which Mr. Webb suitably responded, the latter expatiated upon 
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the advantages of the site and explained the conditions, &c., 
of sale. The several lots were then ‘submitted in rotation for 
competition, and knocked down at prices ranging from 100/, to 
2o00/. each, according to size and position. The total proceed: 
of the.sale, it was estimated, amounted to over 4,000/. 


PATENTS. 


[This List-of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] : 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 

10718. Charles Nichols Judson, for “ Improvements in or 
connected with doors, gates, shutters and the like, the. said 
improvements being specially applicable for use in connection 
with elevators.” : 

10813. Adolphe Salles, for “ Improvements in the construc- 
tion of bridges.” v 

10843. James Watson Anderson, for “A new or improved 
tap for kitchen or other boilers.” a 

10894. Joseph Southall, for “Improvements in range and 
oven grate front bars.” ae : 

10914. Timothy Vincent Riordan, for “ Improvements in 
door bells,” 

10918. Valentine Samuel Aston, for “Improvements in 
balancing window sashes.” 
10964. William Adolphus Smyrk, for “Improvements in 
sash fastenings.” 1 

11010. John Carrington Sellars, for “Improvements in’ or 
connected with curbs, borderings, slabs, pedestals and like 
articles for gardens and other purposes.” 

11022, Thomas Scott Winter, for “A new or improved 
cowl,” . 

11025. Jules Blanc, for “ Improvements in or relating to the 
manufacture of wooden blocks for covering floors and for other 
purposes.” 


To INVENTORs. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors, Specialists in 
Building matters.. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, % 
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MAW & CO., LIMITE D, will forward on application Pattern Books or Special Designs with Estimates 
for all kinds of Floor and Wall Tiling. Patterns can also be seen and 
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